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PRKFACE. 


In  the  ralume  here  preSLmt-etl,  we  hare  endeavoured  to 
Bupply  wliafc  we  eonaider  to  Lavi?  hecn  liitliorto  a  destdomttim 
hi  literature — a  cheap  and  portable  volume,  contaimug  the 
name  md  such  of  the  moat  impottaiit  partieukTS  of  the 
life  and  character,  as  could  be  obtained  from  trustworthy 
»0(irce8,  of  every  woman  remarkahle  for  mental  gifli  or 
acquirementa,  moral  virtues,  or  christian  graces,  of  whom 
hi^ry  makes  meotion,  or  the  less  ambitious  amials  of 
private  life  present,  Sueh  a  complete  record  of  womanly 
excellence  and  ability  cannot  fail  of  being  highly  interest- 
ing and  useful ;  and  it  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the 
task  of  its  compilation  must  have  been  one  of  great  labour 
and  research  1  far  more  indeed  than  the  present  Editor  can 
claim  credit  for; — his  work  having  been  chiefly  that  of  cou- 
densation  from  a  large  and  coetly  volume  published  in 
Ajnerica,  and  entitled  '*Woman'*i  Hecord,"  by  Mrs.  Hale, 
rho  states  in  her  prefuee  that  it  cost  her  tJiree  years  of 
hard  study  and  labour. 

The  pith  and  substance  of  that  volume — itself  a  striking 
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example  of  female  ability  in  authorship — is  here  presented 
to  English  readers,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as 
the  Editor  considered  it  desirable  to  make.  Many  new 
biographies  have  been  added,  and  those  written  by  Mrs. 
Hale  and  her  coadjutors  carefully  revised.  Some  have  been 
altogether  omitted,  as  referring  to  persons  who  possessed 
little  or  no  claim  to  a  place  in  a  collection  of  Female 
Worthies.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  verify  the  dates 
and  facts  already  given,  and  to  insert  only  such  fresh  ones 
as  good  authorities  would  furnish;  and  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  and  correct  as  possible. 
With  all  care  that  could  be  taken,  however,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  errors  will  have  crept  in,  and  the  Editor 
will  feel  obliged,  if  such  of  his  readers  as  may  detect  any, 
will  kindly  point  them  out,  that  they  may  be  corrected  in 
subsequent  editions  of  the  work,  which,  in  its  alphabetical 
mode  of  arrangement,  style,  and  price,  is  exactly  uniform 
with  others  of  the  series  of  Cyclopaedias  now  in  course  of 
publication;  those  already  issued  being  "The  CyclopsBdia  of 
Poetical  Quotations,"  and  "The  Cyclopaedia  of  Sacred  Poeti- 
cal Quotations." 


Rochester,  Augusi,  1857. 
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^  ABABCA,  MARIA  DE, 

A  Spanish  lady,  who  distii^aished  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
seyenteenth  century,  by  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  portraits 
she  painted.  She  was  contenqMrary  with  Rul)en8  and  Velasquez, 
by  whcHn  she  was  much  esteemed.  The  time  of  her  death  is 
unknown, 

ABBASSAH, 

A  SISTER  of  Haronn  al  Baschid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens,  A.  D. 
786y  was  so  beautiM  and  accomplished,  that  the  caliph  often 
lamented  he  was  her  brother,  thinking  that  no  other  husband 
could  be  found  wcMthy  of  her.  To  sanction,  however,  a  wish  he 
had  of  conversing  at  the  same  time  with  the  two  most  enlightened 
feaplQ  he  knew,  he  married  her  to  his  vizier  Giafar,  the  Barmecide, 
oa  condition  that  Giafar  should  not  regard  her  as  his  wife.  Giafar, 
not  obeying  this  injunction,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
enraged  cfdiph,  and  Abbassah  was  dismissed  from  his  court.  She 
wandered  about,  sometimes  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  wretchedness, 
I  reciting  her  own  story  in  song;  and  there  are  still  extant  some 
Arabic  verses  composed  by  her,  which  celebrate  her  misfortunes. 
In  the  divan  entitled  Juba,  Abbassah's  genius  for  poetry  is  men- 
tioned; and  a  specimen  of  her  composition,  in  six  Arabic  lines, 
addressed  to  Giafar,  her  husband,  whose  society  she  was  res- 
tricted by  her  brother  from  enjoying,  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
written  by  Ben  Abon  Haydah.  She  left  two  children,  twins,  whom 
Gialku*,  before  his  death,  had  sent  privately  to  Mecca  to  be  educated. 

ABDY,  MRS. 

The  name  of  this  lady  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
English  periodical  literature,  to  which  she  is  a  constant  and  valued 
contributor.  Annuals,  Pocket-books,  Monthly  Magazines,  and  all 
I  publications  of  that  class  and  character,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  intellectual  culture,  morality,  and  especially  of  religion,  to 
which  the  service  of  her  spiritual  gifts  are  in  a  great  measure 
consecrated.  Her  verse  is  full  of  that  serenity  and  cheerfulness 
which  only  a  warm  faith  can  inspire. 

Mrs.  Abdy  has  written  several  tales  which  would  do  credit  to 
many  of  the  high  names  in  literature ;  her  moral  is  always  sound 
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and  practical;  her  characters  equally  remote  from  insipidity  or 
exaggeration,  while  a  gentle  humour  pervades  the  whole;  that 
termed  "The  Long  Engagement"  is  one  of  the  happiest  specimens 
of  her  style.  A  volume  of  her  collected  poems  has  been  printed, 
but  not  published,  being  only  for  private  circulation. 

ABELLA, 

A  FEMALE  writer  bom  at  Salerno,  in  Itajy,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  of  France,  in  1380.  She  wrote  several  works  on  med- 
icine ;  and,  among  others,  a  treatise  De  atra  bUi,  which  was  very 
highly  esteemed. 

ABIGAIL, 

Wife  of  Nabal,  a  rich  but  churlish  man,  of  little  understanding, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  he  lived  probably  near  Maon,  one  of  the 
most  southern  cities  of  Judah.  When  David,  who  had  taken  refuge 
from  the  pursuit  of  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  sent  ten  young 
men  to  request  assistance  from  Nabal,  who  was  then  employed  in 
shearing  his  immerous  flocks,  Nabal  surlily  refused  to  give  of  his 
substance  to  strangers,  although  David  had  protected  his  shepherds 
from  injury  during  his  residence  among  them.  Then  David,  in  his 
indignation,  ordered  four  hundred  of  his  men  to  aim  themselves, 
and  went  to  put  Nabal  and  his  family  to  the  sword.  But  Abigail, 
whose  wisdom  equalled  her  beauty,  hearing  of  what  had  passed, 
and  foreseeing  the  result  of  her  husband's  refusal,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare provisions,  without  NabaPs  knowledge,  with  which  she  met 
and  appeased  David.  When  Abigail  returned  from  her  interview 
with  David,  she  found  her  husband  at  a  feast,  and  intoxicated ;  so 
that  she  said  nothing  of  the  affair  to  him  till  the  next  day.  Then, 
when  he  heard  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped,  his  heart  was  so 
struck  with  fear  that  he  died  in  ten  days.  When  David  was 
informed  of  NabaVs  death,  he  sent  messengers  to  Abigail,  to  request 
that  she  would  become  his  wife;  to  which  she  consented,  and 
accompanied  the  servants  of  David  on  their  return. 

The  old  commentators  are  unanimous  in  their  commendations  of 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Abigail.  Father  Berruyer,  the  Jesuit, 
in  his  "History  of  the  People  of  God,"  has  been  an  excellent  painter 
on  this  subject.  "Nabal's  riches,"  says  he,  "consisted  in  vines  and 
com,  but  especially  in  pasture  grounds,  in  which  a  thousand  goats 
and  three  thousand  sheep  grazed.  However,  these  large  possessions 
were  nothing  in  comparison  of  the  treasure  he  possessed  in  the 
chaste  Abigail,  his  wife,  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  tribe. 
Nabal,  unhappily  for  Abigail,  was  not  worthy  of  her,  and  never 
couple  were  worse  matched.  The  wife  was  beautiful,  careful,  pru- 
dent, a  good  housewife,  vastly  good-natured,  and  indefatigably 
vigilant;  but  as  for  the  husband,  he  was  dissolule,  capricious, 
headstrong,  contemptuous ;  always  exasperated  at  good  advice,  and 
never  failing  to  make  a  bad  use  of  it;  in  a  word,  a  man  whose 
riotous  intemperance  the  virtuous  Abigail  was  perpetually  obliged 
to  bear  with,  to  atone  for  his  extravagant  sallies,  or  dissemble  his 
follies;  besides,  he  was  an  inlidel,  and  as  depraved  an  Israelite's 
his  wife  was  regular  and  fervent." 

Whether  all  these  fancies  of  the  learned  Jesuit  be  true  or  not, 
the  history,  as  the  holy  book  records  it,  is  highly  in  favour  of  the 
intellectual  powers  as  well  as  personal  attractions  of  Abigail.  Ker 
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gpeech  to  David  is  rcijlete  Willi  beauties,  and  is  a  model  of  the 
fjrafoiy  of  thow^ln  uppiicd  W  the  pasedoiifl,  to  the  prrjudiccj,  niid 
The  ptievious  associations  of  David.  Rend  it  in  &aini)«U  I.  Bqok, 
ebap.  ji^Y,  Yer*R^j>  tYoui  *2i  to  iJi,  and  tlion  jiuJ^e  of  tbe  (*ffoft  it 
most  liAve  bad  oo  her  imdltoft  wlicn  hia  Loart  buret  fortl)«  m  il 
were,  in  this  re]ilyi — 

"And  J>a%*id  said  to  AbtgalJ,  Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  IfmeJ, 
whi<^h  hftth  sent  tJu^e  this  day  to  met't  me. 

"And  blessed  lit;  thj  advicKi  and  liiei^^  be  thoti,  whi^li  hiw*t 
ktpi  this  day  fkuti  coming  to  slied  bloodt  and  frum  tt>eiifui|; 
inyself  with  mine  own  band." 

These  evenia  occurred  B,  C,  i  Oa7* 

ABIJAH, 

Trie  wife  of  Ahiui,  tmd  mother  of  HcKcklali,  king  of  Jadab.  She 
is  called  m  the  hook  of  Kings,  AhL ;  and  by  Jotui>huB,  Abla* 

ABINGDON,  FRANCES, 

An  eminent,  Eiiglish  actrt^ss,  whom  uiiddcn  name  waa  Barton, 
waa  bam  in  1735,  Some  part  qf  her  earlier  litfe  she  is  said  to 
have  spent  in  iTn:*at  iKjvfrty,  and  wlien  al>out  fifteen,  she  Joined 
h  eoniI>any  of  gtroiling  ]j layers.  lu  i7;i2,  &he  vrm  engugt^d  at  the 
Hayniarliet^  Loiidoiit  uhere  Hbi»  was  veeeived  wUU  gn-at  applanse. 
!a  'l755j  rfie  inarried  M  r.  James  Abingdon,  and  in  I7ii%  ^ile  k-ft 
London  for  Dublin,  where  t^be  was  long  the  clilef  tinatrical 
livounte.  Her  forte  waa  in  comcdj' ;  and  us  the  tinblied  ladVt  or 
lumping  cbambi^-rinald,  she  WU5  enually  at  home,  in  i76i»  'Mrs. 
Abiugdon  li?fl  her  husband  to  reside  wltli  Mr.  Ne^dbaai,  who 
beqoiT&tbcd  ber  pnrt  of  his  fortnne  at  hia  death.  In  she 
quitted  tbe  stiigi-,  and  died  at  London  in  1815. 

ABISCn,   ANNA  BARBARA, 

Was,  like  ber  father,  a  Swiss  painter  on  plaj*s-  The  Benedictine 
mcmastcry  of  Muri,  in  the  canton  of  Aragau,  contains  many  specimens 
of  ber  ability  in  thb  branch  of  decorativK  art. 

ABISHAG, 

The  Shttnamiti!,  a  beantiful  yonng  virgin,  who  cherished  David, 
king  of  Israel,  in  his  old  a^^^  and  was  afterwards  de^irt"d  by  his 
mn  Adonijidi,  as  a  wife;  which  request  caufsed  him  to  be  put  to 
ilmh  by  tbo  command  of  Solonjon,  who  looked  npon  it  as  aii 
hidication  that  Adonijah  wished  ia  other  respects  also  to  take  the 
place  of  David,  their  father.  A  Icflrned  conmientator  thns  tells  the 
stor>* "The  king,  (David.)  thonfjh  he  luul  U  ph  so  robust  in  his 
yotith,  seemed  to  decay  daify.  Rh  af!Uetif>n^,  luboura,,  fkrlgues,  and 
prrp^tual  wars,  had  exhausted  him  60  Jtmch.  that  entering  on  his 
lev^entleth  year,  his  imtural  heat  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
oclingnLi^hed  i  while  bLs  mJnd  wa5  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  he  still 
gm^emed  with  m  tnnch  wisdom  and  authority,  as  made  his  life 
prctions.  Hiw  [jhysfitianj?,  In  order  to  prolongs  it,  hit  npt>n  an  expe- 
dient whi\*h  succeeded,  at  hi^nt,  for  some  time.  All  Israel  was 
iought  through  to  find  out  a  proper  person,  aiid  the  choice  fell 
on  Abisbag,  the  Shunannte,  a  yoiing,  beautiful,  and  virtuous 
Wf^iinaiu    He  made  her  bis  wife,  and  she  was  ^with  him  boih 
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night  and  day.* "  That  Abishag  was  considered  the  honourable 
wife  of  king  David,  and  was  so  according  to  the  customs  of  that 
age,  there  is  no  doubt. 

ACCA,   OR  ARCA-LAURENTIA, 
Was  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus,  and  nurse  to  Remus  and 
Romulus.   She  was  dened  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  flamen  of 
Jupiter  once  a  year  offei-ed  a  sacrifice,  on  a  holiday  instituted  to 
her  honouir.   She  lived  about  B.C.  760. 

ACCIAIOLI,  MAGDALEN, 
A  NATIVE  of  Florence,  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  genius, 
She  was  a  great  favourite  of  Christina,  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and 
wrote  poems  in  a  very  pleasing  and  elegant  style.   She  died  in 
1610. 

ACCORAMBONI,  VIRGINIA, 
Was  bom  in  1585,  of  a  noble  family,  in  Gubbio,  a  little  town 
of  the  duchy  of  Urbino.  From  her  infancy,  she  was  remarkable 
for  her  extraordinary  beauty.  Her  father  established  his  resi- 
dence at  Rome  during  her  early  youth;  there  she  became  the 
"cynosure"  of  the  neighbouring  nobility,  as  well  as  that  of  Rome. 
Her  father  manned  her  to  Francesco  Peretti,  nephew  and  adopted 
son  of  the  cardinal  Peretti  of  Montalto,  afterwards  Pope  Sixtus  V. 
In  the  family  of  her  husband  she  was  adored,  and  all  her  desires 
anticipated  ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  seeming  prosperity  and  delight, 
Peretti  was  entrapped  into  a  solitary  situation,  and  murdered. 
Rumour  attributed  this  assassination  to  the  prince  Paolo  Orsini,  who 
was  madly  enamoured  of  Virginia ;  nor  was  she  flree  from  suspicion 
of  having  consented  to  this  crime.  She  certainly  justified  her  ac- 
cusers, by  speedily  uniting  herself  in  marriage  to  the  prince,  From 
this  step,  sprang  her  melancholy  catastrophe.  Orsini  was  not  young ; 
he  had  grown  enormously  stout,  and  was  afflicted  with  complaints 
that  menaced  him  with  sudden  death.  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
possible  widowhood  ot  his  young  wife,  he  made  a  will,  which,  by 
endowing  her  largely,  awakened  the  cupidity  and  animosity  of  his 
natural  heirs.  A^cr  his  death,  which  happened,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, at  the  conclusion  of  an  inordinate  feast,  the  duchess  took 
possession  of  her  inheritance.  She  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  it 
long ;  her  palace  was  entered  by  forty  masked  assassins,  who  cruelly 
plunged  a  dagger  in  her  heart,  aud  besides,  murdered  her  brother, 
who  resided  with  her. 

She  takes  a  place  among  the  literary  women  of  Italy,  having 
been  admired  for  her  poetical  talents  during  her  life.  And  there 
exists  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  a  volume  of  her  sonnets, 
full  of  grace  aud  sentiment. 

ACLAND,   LADY  HARRIET, 

Wife  of  Major  Acland,  an  officer  in  that  portion  of  the  British 
army  in  America  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne,  ac- 
companied her  husband  to  America  in  1776,  and  was  with  him 
during  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1777,  which  terminated  in  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga.  Accustomed  as  she  was  to  every 
luxury,  she  shranb  from  no  hardship  or  danger,  while  allowed  to 
remain  with  her  husband;  and  her  gentleness  and  conciliatory 
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manntrs  often  sufWned  tfco  bitteiness  of  political  oniinositv, 

Mi^of  Acliina  bting  Eakeii  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of  Sanittjga, 
Lady  Harriet  flett'rn\iiie<i  to  join  him ;  and  obtaining  iVcun  Burgoytio 
a  KQte,  Qommcnding  her  to  the  protection  of  General  Gutes.  she 
set  out  in  an  oue:i  hoAt,  dimng  a  violent  flttnTn^  accoinpanii&d  by 
the  Kev.  Mr»  Brndcnellt  a  cha|j|ain  in  tiie  Britititi  axmy^  her  own 
tnmd  and  ber  h[iiJband'fl  valet,  to  tbe  Anicricaii  camiu  Here  nha 
was  kindly  received,  and  allowed  to  join  lier  husband.  After 
M^|or  Acland's  return  to  England,  he  wiL^  killed  in  a  duel,  eatiaed 
by  his  resenting  iorne  aspersions  cast  on  the  briivt-ry  of  the  Brlti^^h 
soldiers  in  America;  and  the  shock  of  bis  death  cleprivfd  Lady 
Harriet  of  her  rcat^n  for  two  yeiiJ-s,  She  afterwards  manied  the 
same  Mr.  BnideneU  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  camp  of 
General  Gat^s,  Lady  Harriet  outlived  her  Kecoud  husband  many 
year»,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  a^e  in  1815. 

Sljortiy  befotie  her  death,  it  was  discovered  that  for  sixteen  ycflns 
Bbe  bad  mSfired  from  a  cancer,  wbich  she  had  concealed  tVom 
her  neiirest  relatives  In  order  to  spam  their  anxiety. 

In  a  work  by  Mjulamo  do  Riedcsel,  who  was  also  at  the  battlti 
of  Saratov  (her  husband,  Mjyor  de  Biedcsel,  was  one  of  the 
Germ  an  office  ra  employed  by  the  English  gove  mine  tit  in  the  war 
agalniJt  the  American  coloniefl.,)  she  makes  tbk  mention  of  the 
subject  of  our  mi^molr; — 

"Lady  Acland'a  tent  waa  near  outs*  Sbe  slept  there,  and  spent 
the  day  in  the  camp»  On  a  sudden,  she  received  the  news  that 
ber  bosband  wa8  uuirtally  wounded,  and  taken  prlfjoner.  She  was 
greatiy  diJitrem-d  i  f^Jr  she  was  much  attached  to  him^  thongh  he 
was  rude  and  Intemperate  j  yet  a  good  ofHcer.  She  was  a  very 
tovelj  womaa*  Ajid  lovely  in  mind,  as  La  perjion." 

ADA, 

Hauomtbr  of  Hecutomnus,  king  of  Carfa,  who  married  her  bro^ 
thcr  Hidriens.  After  her  h(isband*s  death  she  gncceeded  to  the 
throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  ber  younger  brother,  Fixodarufl, 
vho,  In  order  to  maintain  himself  lu  his  lisurptioTi,  gave  hl^  daui^hter 
in  marriage  to  a  Persian  lord  called  Orontobates  j  and  he  afterwards 
became  king  of  Carta,  and  defended  IfalicamaflSua  against  Alexander 
the  Grent.  The  revolutions  which  iiap[wncd  at  that  titue  proved 
fsivoiirable  6o  Ada;  she  implored  the  pnitcetion  of  tb<?  couijiicror 
Alexander  against  Orontobates,  the  uiiiirper  of  her  kingdom,  Alex- 
tinder  gave  her  a  very  kind  reception,  and  restored  her  to  the 
authority  she  had  formerly  enjoyed  over  all  Caria,  after  lie  had 
takeo  the  city  of  HaUcaniassus. 

ADA, 

CotrJTPEsa  OF  Hollajid.  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  een- 
tsiry.  At  the  death  of  ber  fiithcr,  Diederykt  or  Thi^odora  the 
Seventh,  which  took  place  m  1203,  she  was  in  the  sixteenth  jear 
Of  her  age,  and  It  being  a  question  whether  Holland,  then  a  fief 
of  the  Einpln.%  would  bo  given  to  a  young  utunarried  lemale,  her 
ambitious  mother  ttiarried  her  immediMely  on  the  death  of  Diederyk, 
to  Count  Ixvni*  van  Loon,  who  ttx^k  up  arms  to  ast.sert  bis  right 
to  the  headship  of  HoLlandj  in  opposition  to  William  of  Frieslaud, 
the  late  Count's  brother,  by  whom  Ada  wm  taken  prisoner,  in 
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the  castle  of  Leydon ;  and  in  agreement  with  a  stipulation  l)etween 
himself  and  her  husband,  she  was  sent  to  England,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  King  John.  In  1207,  William  of  Friesland 
being  then  victorious,  Ada  was  suffered  to  return  to  Holland  on 
her  husband's  stipulating  to  ackowledge  the  British  King  as  his 
liege  lord,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve  and  obey.  The  countess 
took  up  her  residence  in  the  blshoprick  of  Liege,  where  she  is 
supposed  to  have  died  in  1218 ;  on  the  29th.  of  July  of  which  year, 
her  husband,  by  whose  side  she  was  buried  at  Hcrkenrode,  also 
died. 

ADAMS,  ABIGAIL, 
WiFB  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  minister  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Elizabeth  Quincy. 
She  was  born  November  11th.  1744,  and,  in  October  1764,  mar- 
ried John  Adams,  then  a  lawyer,  residing  at  Weymouth.  Mr.  Adams 
was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain, 
and,  in  1784,  Mrs.  Adams  sailed  fi*om  Boston  to  join  him.  She 
returned  in  1788,  having  passed  one  year  in  France  and  three  in 
England.  On  her  husband's  being  appointed  Vice-President,  in 
1789,  she  went  to  reside  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, with  him;  as  she  also  did  when  he  was  chosen  President, 
in  1797.  After  Mr.  Adams'  defeat,  in  1800,  they  retired  to  Quincy, 
where  Mrs.  Adams  died,  October  28th.,  1818.  Her  letters  to  her 
son,  John  Quincy  Adams,  were  very  much  admired.  She  was  a 
woman  of  time  greatness  and  elevation  of  mind,  and,  whether  in 
public  or  private  life,  she  always  preserved  the  same  dignified  and 
tranquil  demeanor.  As  the  mistress  of  a  household,  she  united 
the  prudence  of  a  rigid  economist  with  the  generous  spirit  of 
a  liberal  hospitality;  faithful  and  affectionate  in  her  friendships, 
bountiful  to  the  poor,  kind  and  courteous  to  her  dependents,  cheer- 
ful and  charitable  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  acquaintances ;  she  lived  in  the  habitual  practice  of  be- 
nevolence, and  sincere  unaffected  piety.  In  her  family  relations, 
few  women  have  left  a  pattern  more  worthy  of  imitation  by  her 
sex.  Her  letters  have  been  collected,  and,  with  a  Biographical 
Sketch  by  her  grandson,  Charles  F.  Adams,  were  published  some 
years  since. 

Many  women  fill  important  stations  with  the  most  splendid  dis- 
play of  virtues;  but  few  are  equally  great  in  retirement;  there 
they  want  the  animating  influence  of  a  thousand  eyes,  and  the 
inspiration  of  homage  and  flattery.  This  is  human  nature  in  its 
common  form;  and  though  female  nature  is  often  beautifully  dis- 
played in  retirement,  yet  to  change  high  station  for  a  quiet  home 
is  a  trial  few  women  would  have  borne  with  such  sweet  serenity 
as  did  Mrs.  Adams.  She  was,  in  retirement  at  Quincy,  the  same 
dignified,  sensible,  and  happy  woman,  as  when  at  the  capitol,  sur- 
rounded by  fashion,  wit,  and  intellect.  This  serenity  arose  from  a 
settled  and  perfect,  but  philosophical  and  Christian  contentment, 
which  great  minds  only  can  feel.  Such  purity  and  elevation  of 
soul  preserve  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  keep  them  vigorous 
even  in  old  age.  Thus  lived  this  genuine  daughter  of  America, 
leaving  at  her  peaceful  death  a  rich  legacy  of  the  loftiest  virtues, 

made  manifest  hy  her  example,  as  the  inheritance  of  the  women 

of  Jier  beloved  country. 


ADAMS,  HAKNAH, 

A  cFJ-KuiLi'TEp  Ainoritati  vn-ftcr,  was  bora  in  Mcfdfi^ld,  Massa^ 
ctiusetta,  ill  17 Of).  HfT  iJithcr  wa«  a  respt-c table  ikttuer  tn  that 
pljico,  iBXh^r  UMter  ciiucatcd  than  pereoni^  of  his  cJasi  ufiually  wctv 
at  that  time;  aiid  his  dau^htor,  who  was  a  very  delicate  child, 
3>rolired  hy  Ida  fondncits  fur  iMolts.  So  great  was  hav  lure  for 
reading  and  ismdy,  tliiit  wlwm  very  young  she  Ijud  eumiDitted  to 
Hitftnorj'  Tieaj-iy  ali  of  MiitoUj  Popo,  ThoniBoii,  Touiig,  acd  beveraJ 
other  iKM-'ts. 

V\lien  siie  was  about  e^^vcTiteen  ber  father  foiled  in  businesai 
and  IMiss  AdaniH  wae  obllgt-d  to  exert  herself  for  her  own  main- 
tenance. Thiii  slie  did  at  tivst  by  Hialviog  !ace,  very  profitable 
empltn^mcTit  during  th^  revolndonary  wm-,  as  very  littl«  lace  was 
tlien  iinported.  But  after  the  tentdnation  of  the  eonliict  J*he  was 
obMi^ed  tit  rcsoit  to  H>nie  other  means  of  sup|X>rt;  and  having 
acquired  fnym  the  Etii dents  who  bfsinded  with  her  father,  a  eoiii- 
peteiit  knowledge  of  Latin  atid  Gan'k,  she  niidenook  to  prepare 
yoong  men  for  college  j  and  succeeded  so  well,  that  her  reptitation 
was  spread  throughout  the  state. 

Her  first  work  entitled  "The  V'iew  of  Rcligiotis»"  which  she  com- 
tnenced  when  she  wasi  abtiiit  thirty,  U  a  hbloiy  of  tlie  diflereni 
fe^^ts  in  religion.  It  cansie^!  her  so  much  hard  study  and  close 
reflection,  that  she  was  attiieked  before  the  close  of  her  labonri? 
by  fl  t?evere  tit  of  illness  and  threateTiod  with  demjjgeuient  Her 
next  work  wa;*  a  earelully  written  '*Hlstory  of  New  ICiajjland;" 
and  her  third  was  on  "The  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Iteligion." 
Tliough  ail  these  worka  fehowed  great  tandour  and  liberality  of 
miud  and  pitjfound  i*esearch,  and  though  they  were  iiopidar,*  yet 
thej^  brought  her  but  little  besides  iamc  j  which,  h^Jwerer,  bad 
extended  to  Europe^  and  she  reckoned  among  her  eorres|>on dents* 
many  of  the  learned  men  of  all  countries*  Among  theae  wag  the 
celebrated  abb^  Gregjoirc^  who  was  ibi^n  struggling  for  the  eman- 
elpatioo  of  the  Jews  in  France.  He  sent  Miss  Adams  Be  vera  I 
Yolnmes,  which  -fhe  acknowledged  were  of  much  use  to  her  In 
preparing  her  own  work,  a  "History  of  the  Jews,"  now  consltlered 
OTie  of  the  most  vaLnable  of  her  productions.  Still,  as  far  as  pc- 
cuiiliiry  matters  went,  she  was  singularly  nnsucces^fuls  probably 
tmm  Iier  want  of  knowledge  of  business^  and  ignorance  in  worldly 
matters ;  and,  to  relieve  her  from  her  embarrassments,  three  wealthy 
^ntlemen  of  Boston,  with  great  liberality,  actUcd  an  annuity  itpon 
her,  of  which  she  was  kept  Iti  entire  ignorajLce  till  the  whole  aflair 
was  completed. 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  passed  in  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  fche  was  warmly  cherithcd  and 
esteemed  for  the  singtilar  excellence,  purity,  and  simpUeitj'  of  her 
character.  She  died,  November  15th,  1&32,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
tix,  and  M^as  buried  at  Mount  Auburn  j  the  first  whoso  body  was 
placed  in  that  cemetery.  Through  lifo  the  gentleness  of  her  inannerft, 
and  tlie  sweetness  of  her  temper  were  child-like;  she  trusted  all 
hev  cares  to  tlio  control  of  her  Heavenly  Father;  and  she  did  not 
mist  in  vtun, 

ADAMSp   SAEAH  FLOWER, 
W.iB  the  youngest  daughter  of  Benjandn  Flower,  an  English 
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political  writer  and  reformer,  residing  in  Cambridgeshire.  Mrs. 
Adams  was  a  true  poet;  she  wrote  occasional  criticisms,  which 
display  much  acuteness  of  intellect;  but  her  soul  was  breathed 
forth  in  her  devotional  lyrics.  She  died  in  August  1848,  and  one 
of  her  own  beautiful  hymns  was  sung  over  her  grave.  Her 
longest  and  most  powerful  poem  is  entitled  "Vivia  Perpetua." 

ADELAIDE, 

Daughter  of  Rodolphus,  king  of  Buiignndy,  mnnned  Lotharius 
tlie  Second,  king  of  Italy,  and  after  his  death,  Otho  the  First, 
emperor  of  Germany.  Her  character  was  exemplary,  and  she 
always  exerted  her  influence  for  the  good  of  her  subjects.  She 
died  in  999,  aged  sixty-nine. 

ADELAIDE, 

Madame,  of  France,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
and  Aunt  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  in  the 
year  1732.  This  princess,  although  constantly  exposed  to  the 
contaminating  influence  of  a  dissipated  court,  was  distinguished 
for  the  purity  of  her  morals;  she  kept  aloof  from  any  partici- 
pation in  the  various  intrigues  that  were  in  active  operation 
around  her,  during  the  reign  of  both  her  father  and  nephew; 
and  her  strong  good  sense  enabled  her  to  detect  the  fallacy  and 
foresee  the  danger  of  the  financial  schemes  of  the  minister  Calonne. 
Anxious  to  escape  the  revolutionary  storm  which  she  saw  was 
about  to  break  upon  her  unhappy  country,  she  quitted  Paris  for 
Rome,  in  February,  1791,  accompanied  by  her  sister  Madame 
Victoire.  After  several  detentions  on  the  route,  the  royal  sisters 
reached  Rome,  where  they  remained  until  the  approach  of  the 
French  anny  in  1799,  compelled  them  again  to  become  fugitives. 
They  first  sought  refuge  in  Naples,  then  in  Corfu,  and  ultimately 
in  Trieste,  whore  Madame  Adelaide  died,  in  the  early  part  of 
1800,  having  survived  her  sister  nine  months. 

ADELAIDE, 

MAftCHioNBss  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  Oldcric  or  Odelric 
Manft*edi,  Count  of  Turin  and  of  Susa,  and  warden  of  the  Italian 
marshes.  Adelaide  married  in  1035,  on  the  death  of  her  father, 
Herman,  Duke  of  Suabia,  who  succeeded  by  right  of  his  wife,  to 
Olderic's  estates  and  honours,  including  the  Marquisate  of  Italy. 

He  died  in  1038,  without  issue,  and  his  widow  married  the 
Marquis  Henry  of  Alerum,  in  Montfcrrat;  who  died  without 
children.  In  1045,  Adelaide  married  a  third  time — Oddo,  who 
became  Lord  of  Turin,  Marquis  of  Italy,  and  held  other  impor- 
tant offices  and  possessions ;  he  died  in  1060,  leading  two  sons  and 
a  daughter,  who  were  the  foundation  of  the  powerful  House  of 
Savoy.  The  Marchioness  acted  as  regent  during  the  minority  of 
her  sons,  and  afterwards  continued  to  advise  and  assist  the  eldest, 
Peter,  after  he  had  received  the  investiture  of  the  marquisate, 
taking  part  in  most  of  the  great  political  events  of  that  period  of 
Italian  history.  She  died  in  December  1091,  and  left  a  name  which 
shines  out  brightly  as  a  star  ft'om  the  obscurity  of  the  eleventh 
ccntuty.  She  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly  charitable  and 
pious,  as  weU  as  able  to  nilo  and  counsel. 
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A0ELAII>S,  QUEEN. 

AiuaiA  Adslaidb  Louisa  Therbsa,  sifter  of  the  rekming  Duke  ot 
Saace  Metningen,  was  horn  Angiifil  IStlt*,  171^2 ;  and  mairted,  Jnlv  lith., 
U^WMOam,  Boke  «f  ClaraM^  wlio,  iu  18d0»  aseended  the  throne 
«r  Bagiwrf.  This  monanih  died  Jane  80th.,  1887,  and  Adelaide^ 
idio  dnriiig  her  asren  veai  uf  qnirculy  dignity,  had  conducted 
hsuelf  so  as  to  win  the  mi^ern  and  respect  of  her  hushand's 
mjjiutt,  letiied  into  primte  liA^,  and  cammenced  a  coiutse  of 
■MBlgntatioQS  chaii^,  the  mtmliief^uee  uf  which  may  he  gathered 
§mm  tiK  flust^  that  dmingher  twelve  yeais  of  widowhood,  she  gave 
aiway  in  legidar  atmnal  oontcihathnis  to  chadtable  estabUshmiatts, 
leas  ft  sum  dian  J^40filOOi  while  easiial»  and  less  easify  tcaceahle 
hsiilias,  oertaii^  amoanted  to  doahle^  if  not  treble  that  sum.  In 
int  tar  -vdrale  income^  midiminiffhed  hy  an^  chaiges  heyoad  those 
sf  m  v«ry  moderate  establishment,  was  devoted  to  sncb  good  works 
as  the  pranotioft  of  leiigioii,  and  the  relief  of  want. 

Basiqg  the  kst  ainea»  of  King  William,  Queen  Addalde  was  a 
parfBct  moM  of  a  tender,  loving,  and  pioBs  wife)  those  who  had 
tiia  beat  oppoctnnity  of  observing  hsr  dos^,  have  borne  testhnonj 
to  dM  entira  dovotton,  and  fkUl  perfbrmance  of  all  the  dotieB  of 
the  auttxied  state  in  a  time  of  sickness  and  sorrow.  I»  the 
jimei  B^tsSov  ToL  Ixxix,  pi^e  197,  we  find  it  stated  that  ''His 
]fi^esty*dlBd  hi  a  gentle  sle^»  his  head  resting  npon  the  qneen's 
shoolder,  and  her  hand  supporting  his  breast-A  position  whldi  the 
qneen  had  maintained  about  an  hour  before  her  &tal  loss ;  and 
indeed,  daring  nearly  all  fhe  king's  hoars  of  sleep  fbr  the  last 
Ibrtxdght  of  His  Majesty's  illness."  The  Archbii^op  of  Ganterbary, 
too,  commenting  on  the  last  hours  of  the  king,  observes: — ''She 
underwent  labours  which  I  thought  no  ordinary  woman  could 
endure.  No  language  can  do  justice  to  her  meekness,  and  to  the 
calmness  of  mind  which  she  sought  to  keep  up  before  the  King, 
while  sorrow  was  preying  at  her  heart.  Such  constancy  of  affec- 
tion I  think  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that 
eonld  be  presented  to  a  mind  desirous  of  being  gratified  with  the 
sigfat  of  human  excellence." 

The  death  of  this  true  wife,  pious  woman,  and  good  queen, 
oecnired  in  1849 ;  and  the  marks  of  national  sorrow  on  the  occa- 
sion were  unanimous  and  unmistakeable.  Among  other  tributes 
paid  to  her  virtues  by  the  public  prints,  we  find  the  following: — 
"With  the  exception  of  a  visit  paid  by  Her  Majesty  to  her  relations 
in  Germany,  iu  1844,  it  may  be  said  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  her  days  were  those  of  a  perfect  widowhood  fix)m  all  the  joys, 
the  pleasures,  and  even  the  occupations  of  this  life.  She  went 
forward  firom  that  time  forth  preparing  for  a  better  world,  regarding 
herself  as  the  almoner  of  all  that  were  sick  and  ailing,  in  danger, 
in  difiicnlty,  and  in  distress,  and  had  none  to  help  them.  The 
wealth  that  she  received  through  the  English  exchequer,  passed 
through  her  hands  to  make  rich  English  poor,  to  give  health  to 
English  sick,  and  to  bring  joy,  comfort,  and  consolation,  to  many  a 
sorrow  M  English  home. 

Snch  was  she  who  has  now  departed  fVom  amongst  us — a  prin- 
cess a  model  of  piety,  a  queen  full  of  gentleness,  a  widow  super- 
abonndhig  in  de^is  of  hcnelicence. 

To  aD,  ibe  Joes  of  bo  bigb,  so  pious,  and  80  beneYolent  a  lady* 
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is  great — so  great,  that  it  is  felt  and  lamented  in  eyery  comer  of 
the  land;  but  to  the  poor  it  is  irreparable." 

ADELAIS, 

Of  Louvain,  second  queen  of  Henry  the  First  of  England,  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  Ida,  Countess 
of  Neimur.  Her  designation  among  the  troubadours  was  **The 
Fair  Maid  of  Brabant,"  and  her  reputation  for  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, was  spread  widely  throughout  Europe;  a  standard 
wrought  by  her  hand  of  silk  and  gold  for  her  father's  army,  was 
captured  by  the  Bishop  of  Leige  and  Ck>unt  of  Lunbei^,  and  de- 
posited in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Lambert,  at  Leige,  whence  it  was 
taken  once  a  year  to  be  carried  in  triumphal  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Her  marriage  with  King  Henry  took  place 
at  Windsor,  on  the  24th.  of  January,  1121,  she  being  then  but  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  In  the  English  court,  she  took  no  part  in 
political  affairs,  but  was  the  great  patroness  of  literature,  in  its  then 
representatives,  the  minstrels  or  troubadours.  In  1135,  King  -Heniy 
died,  and  after  three  years  of  widowhood,  during  which  she  foun- 
ded several  religious  endowments,  she  manled  the  fkmons  nobleman 
William  de  Albini,  called  **of  the  strong  arm,*'  by  whom  she  had 
seven  children.  She  died  in  1151.  From  her  is  descended  the 
noble  family  of  Howard,  still  possessors  of  Arundel  Castle,  in 
Sussex,  which  was  part  of  the  portion  which  she  received  on  her 
uiaiTiage  with  the  English  King. 

ADELASIA, 

Of  Torres,  Queen  of  Sardinia,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  daughter  of  Mariano,  who  held  one  of  the  four 
lord  or  judgeships  into  which  the  island  was  divided.  About 
the  year  1219,  one  Ubaldo,  a  patrician  of  Pisa,  possessed  himself 
by  violent  means  of  the  judgeship  of  Gallura,  and  some  other  lands ; 
and  Mariano  of  Torres,  was  called  upon  by  the  Papal  see,  which 
claimed  paramount  authority  over  Sardinia,  to  resist  the  usurper; 
instead  of  doing  which,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  1236,  however,  both  him- 
self and  his  son  were  killed  in  a  rebellion,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  ToiTcs,  according  to  the  forms  of  election  then  and  there  cus- 
tomary, passed  to  Adelasia,  who,  with  her  husband  deemed  it 
prudent  to  make  submission  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  whom,  on 
certain  conditions,  the  legality  of  her  title  was  formerly  acknow- 
ledged in  1237.  The  year  after  Ubaldo  died,  and  Pope  Gregory 
and  the  Emperor  Frederick  were  each  desirous  of  providing  her 
with  a  second  husband,  who  would  be  likely  to  favour  their  res- 
pective views  and  interests.  The  Emperor's  illegitimate  son,  Euseus, 
celebrated  for  his  manly  beauty,  was  the  successful  candidate  for 
the  hand  of  the  widow,  whom  he  married  in  1238.  He  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Torres  and  Gallura,  and  soon  after 
that  of  Sardinia,  and  then  from  some  undiscovered  cause  evinced 
the  bitterest  hatred  towards  his  wife,  depriving  her  of  all  share 
of  the  government,  and  shutting  her  up  in  the  castle  of  Groceuno, 
where  she  appears  to  have  died. 

ADORNI,   CATHARINE  FIESCHI, 
A  GiLyoESE  LADY,  mairicd  a  dissipated  young  man,  Julian  Adoml, 
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.whom,  by  her  modest  and  virtaoiis  condnol,  8he  redalmed.  After 
ills  death  she  retired  to  Geneva,  where  she  deroted  herself  to  a«^ 
of  pie^  and  benevolence.  She  wrote  sevend  wtxkB  on  diviiiit7*$ 
and  died  in  1510,  aged  sixty-three. 

ADBIAM,  MABIE, 

A  WBMASM  who  hi  1798,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  ftNight  TaUaotly 
dmiiig  the  whole  time  tiiat  Lyons  was  besieged.  On  being  arrested 
after  the'migagement,  and  asked  how  she  had  dared  to  take  np 
aiaia?  she  replied,  **!  used  them  to  serve  my  conntiy,  and  detiver 
H  ftom  its  oppressors  !"  She  was  immediately  condemned,  and 
caBecBted. 

ADBICHOMIA,  COBN£LIA» 

A  OBSCBHDAHT  of  the  noble  ftupily  of  Adrictem,  and  a  nan  in 
HoiUmd  of  the  St  Augustine  order,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
eei^mry,  pnblished  a  poetical  version  of  the  psafans,  with  seviund 
ether  rd^lous  poems.  Her  excellent  understanding  and  erudition 
ase  eommended  by  vnriters  of  her  own  time.  She  composed  fiir 
herself  the  f<^owmg  epitaph 

Corpus  homo,  aaimam  Baperis  Ckxrndla  maado; 
Pulve  rulerta  oaro  verznibus  esca  datur. 
Hon  M  lacrynras,  'lum  glngoltiu,  trfsteaqne  quereias, 
Sed  Christo  oblatas  nimc  preoor  umbra  preoes. 

^  MBLI  A, 

Was,  according  to  Dionysius,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  a  vestal 
▼ii^n,  who  bdng  condemned  to  die  for  her  negligence  in  allowing 
the  sacred  fire,  which  it  was  her  duty  to  watch  and  feed,  to  be- 
come extinguished,  rekindled  the  embers  miraculously  by  throwing 
her  veil  over  them. 

iElMELIA  JULIANA, 

Countess  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  was  the  daughter  of 
Abul  Fredrick,  Count  of  Barby ;  she  was  born  on  the  10th.  of  August, 
1637,  and  in  1GC5,  married  Count  Abert  Anton,  whose  title  she 
bore.  She  died  on  the  2nd.  of  December,  1706,  and  left  behind  her 
a  reputation  for  great  piety  and  benevolence,  and  some  poetical 
talent,  resting  in  some  spiritual  poems  composed  during  her  hours 
of  leisure;  many  of  these  were  subsequently  adopted  into  the 
hynm  books  used  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Saxony  and 
Thuiingia. 

AMELIA  TERTIA, 

Daughter  of -^Unelius  Paulus  the  First,  wife  of  Scipio  AMcanus 
the  First,  and  mother  of  Cornelia,  who  was  mother  of  the  Gracchi ; 
she  was  celebrated  for  her  conjugal  affection  and  prudence,  as  well 
as  for  her  wealth  and  splendour.  The  exact  date  either  of  her 
birth  or  death,  is  not  recorded. 

AMELIA  TERTIA, 
Third  daughter  of  Lucius  ^lEmelius  Paulus  the  Second,  who  received 
from  her  lips  the  first  favourable  omen  of  his  victory  over  Persius, 
king  of  Macedonia  It  is  said  tiiat  jEmelius,  returning  ftom  the 
conuda  found  Ms  dangliter  weeping,  and,  taking  her  in  Ms  axsM 
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inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  "Know  you  not,"  she  replied, 
"that  Persius^  (a  favourite  dog,)  is  dead?"  Her  father  exclaimed, 
"I  accept  the  omen  I"  and  entered  hopeftdly  on  the  war. 

AFRA, 

A  MARTYR  in  Crete,  during  the  Diocleslan  persecution,  which 
commenced  A.  D.  303.  She  was  a  pagan  and  a  courtezan,  but  she 
no  sooner  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  than  she  confessed  her  sins^ 
and  was  baptized.  Her  former  lovers,  enraged  at  this  change,  de- 
nounced her  as  a  Christian.  She  was  examined,  avowed  her  faith 
with  firmness^  and  was  burnt.  Her  mother  and  three  servants, 
who  had  shared  her  crimes  and  repentance,  were  arrested,  as  they 
watched  by  her  tomb,  and  suffered  the  same  fate. 

AGATHA,  SAINT, 

A  Sicilian  lady,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  talents. 
Quiiitianus,  governor  of  Sicily  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  made 
many  vain  attempts  on  her  virtue.  When  he  found  Agatha  inflex- 
ible, his  desii-e  changed  into  resentment,  and  discovering  that  sh^ 
was  a  Christian,  he  determined  to  gratify  his  revenge.  He  ordered 
her  to  be  scourged,  b^umt  with  red-hot  irons,  and  torn  with  sharp 
hooks.  Having  borne  these  torments  witk  admirable  fortitude,  she 
was  laid  naked  on  live  coals  mingled  with  glass,  and  being  carried 
back  to  prison,  she  expired  there,  A.D.  251. 

It  is  said  that  Quintianus  was  drowned  while  on  his  way  to  take 
possession  of  the  estates  of  the  vii^n  martyr,  who  was  afterwards 
canonized,  the  5th.  of  February,  that  being  St.  Agatha's  day,  and 
occupying  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  calendar. 
She  is  considered  the  peculiar  patroness  of  Sicily,  where  there  ia 
a  miraculous  well  named  after  her,  which  has  the  credit  of  haying 
several  times  stayed  the  eruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius; 

AGESISTRATA, 

Wife  of  Eudamidas  the  Second,  and  mother  of  Agis  the  Fourth, 
king  of  Sparta,  was  a  woman  of  great  wealth  and  influence  among 
her  people.  She  had  brought  up  her  son  very  voluptuously;  but 
when  he  became  king,  he  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  severe 
discipline  and  mode  of  living  of  the  Spartans,  and  began  by  setting- 
the  example  himself.  Agesistrata  at  first  opposed  the  reformation, 
by  which  she  would  lose  much  of  her  wealth;  afterwards  she 
not  only  approved  of  her  son's  design,  but  endeavoured  to  gain 
the  other  women  to  join  her,  as  they  had  great  influence  in  the 
community,  and  the  greatest  difflcultv  was  expected  to  arise  from 
their  opposition;  but  instead  of  unitmg  with  her,  they  applied  to 
Leonidas  the  Third,  the  other  king  of  Lacediemon,  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  his  colleague.  In  consequence  of  the  disturbances  that 
ensued,  Agi^  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  one  of  the  temples; 
but  one  day,  on  his  returning  to  his  sanctuary  from  a  bath,  ho 
was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison.  Agesistrata,  and  Archidamia, 
gi-andinother  of  Agis,  used  all  their  influence,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
duce the  ephori  to  allow  Agis  to  plead  his  cause  before  his  own 
people.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  share  his  prison,  when 
oj7e  of  the  ephori,  who  was  in  debt  to  Agesistrata,  by  his  intrigues 
succeeded  In  having  them  all  strangled  at  once.  Agesistrata  met 
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her  unexpected  death  with  cahmiefis  and  oomposnie,  about  B  C 
300. 

AGIGAN  LUCREZIA, 
Was  the  wife  of  Colla,  an  Italian  composer  of  secondary  rank, 
who  was  in  London  in  1777.  His  compositions  were  almost  ex- 
clusively sung  by  his  wife,  of  whom  Barney,  in  his  History  of 
Music,  speaks  as  ^'a  wonderful  performer,"  saying  that  she  had 
two  octaves  of  fah:  natural  voice,  and  stating,  on  the  authority  of 
Sacchini,  that  in  early  youth  she  could  go  up  to  B  flat,  in  altis- 
umo.  Her  shake  was  perfect,  her  intonation  true,  and  her  execution 
marked  and  rapid.  From  London  she  went  to  Parma,  and  died 
there  in  1783. 

AGNES, 

A  Gebxak  Ehpbess.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Duke  William 
of  Aquitaine,  and  in  the  year  1043,  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
was  espoused  by  King  Henry  the  Third,  of  Germany.  In  1047  she 
and  her  husband  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome,  fVom  the 
hands  of  Pope  Clement  the  Second.  By  this  marriage  Agnes  had 
five  children,  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  her  eldest  son, 
Henry,  being  only  five  years  old  when  the  death  of  his  father  took 
place,  the  empress  was  entrusted  by  the  princess  of  the  empire, 
with  the  regency.  She  is  generally  praised  for  the  manner  in  which, 
during  several  years,  she  discharged  the  important  duties  of  this 
office;  but  a  woman's  hand  could  scarcely  have  sufficient  power 
to  control  the  unruly  spirits  of  those  stormy  times.  With  the 
view  of  conciliating  the  dukes  who  had  been  hostile  to  the  late 
king,  she  bestowed  upon  them  several  vacant  duchies,  and  the 
power  thus  given  into  their  hands  was  turned  against  her.  One 
of  them  carried  off  her  daughter  Matilda,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  and  others  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  the  young  king,  and  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  empire ;  the  former  object  they  accomplished  in  the  year  1062, 
when  Agnes  resolved  to  withdraw  from  public  life;  her  fWends, 
however,  persuaded  her  to  remain  in  the  regency,  which  she  did 
for  a  time;  but  being  unable  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  her  son, 
she  finally  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Italy,  where  she  died  in  1077. 

AGNES  DE  MERANIA, 
DauoiiVer  of  the  duke  de  Merania,  married  Philip  Augustus, 
king  of  France,  after  he  was  divorced  by  his  bishops  from  his  wife, 
Ingeborge,  sister  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  Pope  declared 
this  second  marriage  null,  and  placed  France  under  an  interdict, 
till  Philip  should  take  back  Ingeborge.  Philip  was  at  length  obli- 
ged to  do  this,  and  Agnes  died  of  grief  the  same  year,  1201  ai 
Poissy.   Her  two  children  were  declared  legitimate  by  the  Pope. 

AGNES  OF  FRANCE, 
The  only  child  that  Louis  the  Seventh,  of  France,  had  by  his  third 
wife,  Alix  de  Champagne,  was  sent  before  she  was  ten  years  old 
to  marry  Cesar  Alexis,  the  young  son  of  Emmanuel  Comnenns, 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp,  1179,  and  the  next  year  Alexis,  though  then  only  thir- 
teen, succeeded  his  father  in  the  government.  But  in  1183  a  pnncft 
of  the  aame  famUy,  Andronicus,  deposed  and  murdered  Alexis, 
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forced  Agnes  to  marry  him,  and  ascended  the  throne.  In  1186, 
Andronicus  was  deposed  and  killed.  Being  thus  left  a  second  time 
a  widow,  before  she  was  sixteen,  Agnes  sought  for  a  protector  among 
the  Greek  nobility,  and  her  choice  fell  on  Theodore  Branas,  who 
defended  her  cause  so  well,  that  when  the  crusaders  took  Con- 
stantinople, they  gave  him  the  city  of  Napoli,  and  that  of  Adri- 
anople,  his  country,  and  of  Didyrooticus.  He  soon  after  married 
Agnes,  and  the  rest  of  her  life,  so  stormy  in  its  commencement, 
was  passed  very  tranquilly. 

AGNES    OF  HUNGARY, 

Wipe  of  Andrew  the  Third,  last  king  of  Hungary,  was  the 
daughter  of  Albert  the  First,  emperor  of  Germany.  She  distin- 
guished herself  by  her  address  and  political  abilities;  but  appears 
to  have  had  more  Machiavellian  policy  than  time  greatness  of 
mind.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  she  resided  in  Switzerland, 
where  her  finesse  was  of  great  service  to  her  brother,  Albert  the 
Second,  with  whom  the  Swiss  were  at  war.  She  died  in  1659, 
having  spent  the  last  fifty  years  of  her  life  in  the  convent  of 
Kimysfelden,  built  by  herself  and  mother,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Emperor  Albert  was  murdered,  by  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his 
nephew,  in  1308.  During  this  long  period  she  never  ceased  to 
lament  the  death  of  her  father,  and  to  subject  herself  to  the  most 
ascetic  discipline. 

AGNES,  SAINT, 

A  Christian  martyr  at  Rome  during  the  persecutions  of  Dioclesian, 
whose  bloody  edicts  appeared  in  March,  A.  D.  303.  She  was  but 
thirteen  at  the  time  of  her  glorious  death.  Her  riches  and  beauty 
excited  many  of  the  young  noblemen  of  Rome  to  seek  her  in 
marriage ;  but  Agnes  answered  them  all,  that  she  had  consecrated 
herself  to  a  heavenly  spouse.  Her  suitors  accused  her  to  the 
governor  as  a  Christian,  not  doubting  that  threats  and  torments 
would  overcome  her  resolution.  The  judge  at  first  employed  the 
mildest  persuasions  and  most  inviting  promises,  to  which  Agnes 
paid  no  attention;  he  then  displayed  before  her  the  instniments 
of  torture,  with  threats  of  immediate  execution,  and  dragged  her 
before  idols,  to  which  she  was  commanded  to  sacrifice ;  but  Agnes 
moved  her  hand  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Tlic  gover- 
nor, highly  exasperated,  ordered  her  to  be  immediately  beheaded ; 
and  Agnes  went  cheerfully  to  the  place  of  execution.  Her  body 
was  buried  at  a  small  distance  from  Rome,  near  the  Nonietan 
road.  A  church  was  built  on  the  spot  in  the  time  of  Constantino 
the  Great.  Th«  old  Latin  martyrologies  assign  to  St.  Agnes  the 
21st.  and  28th.  of  January ;  the  Greek  the  14th.  and  21st.  of  that 
month;  which  latter  date  is  now  called  her  day  in  the  Roman 
church. 

AGNES  SOREL, 

A  NATIVE  of  Fromenteau,  in  Lon-aine,  was  maid  of  honour  to 
Isabella  of  Lorraine,  sister-in-law  of  the  queen  of  Charles  the 
Seventh  of  France.  The  king  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  at 
last  abandoned  the  cares  of  government  for  her  society.  But  Agnes 
roused  him  from  enervating  repose,  and  induced  him  to  attack 
the  English,  who  were  ravaging  France.  She  main*Ained  her  in- 
ffaence  over  him  till  bcr  death,  1460,  at  the  age  of  thirty -nine. 
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Some  liaT0  falfitcly  imported  tluit  fthe  was  juiisoned  by  the  ORknB 
of  the  dauphin,  Lottls  tbo  Eleventh,  From  Ikt  heauty,  sbcs  was 
called  the  fairest  of  the  fair,  iUid  she  pDS^ei^sod  fjreat  inentaL  iiowcrs. 
She  bore  three  daiigliters  to  Charles  the  Sere  nth,  who  were  openly 
acknowledg<;d  by  liim. 

She  herself  relatCii,  tliat  an  astrologer,  whom  she  had  previously 
Instructed,  being  ad  mitred  to  her  presence,  said  he  fore  Chariest, 
that  unless  the  stars  were  deceiver?,  she  had  inspired  a  Inciting 
pflssioQ  in  a  great  tnonarc:]!.  Turning  to  the  kin^,  Agnes  ^uld, 
"Sir?,  suffer  ra©  lo  fulfil  my  rtesrinyT  to  retire  ftrom  your  court 
to  that  of  the  king  of  England;  Hc:nrj%  wTio  ir  abont  to  add  to 
his  BOii  the  crown  you  reliriqni«h,  its  dtjubtless  the  object  of  thb 
prediction."  The  severity  of  this  repniof  effectimlly  roused  Charles 
ftora  hia  indolence  and  Kupineness. 

The  tomb  of  Agnes  was  Rtrewcd  with  ilowers  by  the  poets  of 
France.  Even  Louis,  when  he  carne  to  th^o  throne,  was  fur  from 
treating  tier  memory  with  liisrespcet.  The  canons  of  LtK^hes,  from 
a  servile  desire  to  giurify  the  rcigiiing  monarch,  had,  notwith- 
standing htiT  litierulitit:^  to  their  chiirch,  proposed  to  doa^ti"oy  her 
mansoletim.  Louis  reproached  them  with  their  ingrAtltnde,  ordered 
them  to  frdfil  all  her  injunctions,  and  added  fi\  tliousand  livTes 
to  the  ehari table  dotiatiuns  which  5.he  had  originally  made, 

Francis  the  First,  honoured  and  ohcrishetl  her  nrtemory.   The  four 
lines  tnade  on  her  hy  that  prince,  are  well  kno^vu : — 
GcMitllk  A  Hues!  p\m  rPhoaneiir  tn  merits, 

Que  cc  que  pent  (Inn*  un  cloitre  ouvrer 
Clause  Nonaln,  ou  bien  derote  bermite. 

AGNESE. 

Absess  of  QcrEDLrynuBG  wm  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
artists  of  the  twelfth  century,  cxeelling  both  in  miniature  painting 
and  embroidery.  Among  her  work,s  i^ome  of  whii:h  are  still  extant. 
Is  a  piece  of  tapestry,  in  which  the  following  iMin  verses  arc 
wrought. 

"Almc  Dpi  vatrs,  dcctL^  hoc  tiM  ctinttilit  Artjph, 
Ciorfa  ronttllcum,  famidiirunj  &uwipe  voturn," 
Tliis  taiemted  lady  died  in  V2ii'K 

AGNES  J,    MA  ETA  GAETANA. 

A  XATtvi;  of  Milan,  honi  March  16th.,  1718,  gave  early  indica- 
tions of  extraorflinary  iihilitie^*,  devoted  herself  to  the  abstract  sci- 
ences, and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  supported  a  hundred  and  nuiety- 
one  tlieses,  which  were  aftt'rw:irds  pn!ills«hed.  She  attained  such 
eonsumnmte  skill  in  mathematics,  that  the  Pope  allovv^ed  her  to 
^*ucceed  her  father  as  proftjj^r  of  Bologna.  Her  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modem  languages  was  also  extenj^lve.  She  died  in 
17yy,  at  Milan,  where  several  yeaj^  before  she  had  taken  the  veiL 
Her  great  work  is  "Analyticsiritistitutionft/*  and  ha^  been  trans- 
lftt*?d  by  the  Rev.  John  Col  son,  of  the  Univc'r>ity  of  Cambridge. 
This  able  mathematieuyi  eonRjdered  '*The  Analytical  InPlitatioiia" 
of  Aja^esi  such  an  excellent  work,  ihut  be  studied  Italian  in  order 
to  traniilate  it  into  English.  At  his  death  he  left,  the  manuscript 
ready  for  pnbli cation.  The  commentators  of  Newton  were  acquain- 
ted with  her  mathematLcal  works*  while  they  were  in  matmscript. 
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In  1801,  the  works  were  published  in  two  yoltiines,  at  the  expense 
of  Baron  Maseres,  to  do  honour  to  her  memory,  and  also  to  prove 
that  women  have  minds  capable  of  comprehending  the  most  ab- 
struse studies.  Her  eulogy  was  pronounced  in  Italian  by  Fris^ 
and  translated  into  French  by  fioulard.  In  her  genius  the  re- 
sembled Mrs.  Somerville. 

AGN.ESI,   MARIA  TERESA, 

Sister  of  the  above,  was  a  great  musical  genius,  bom  at  Milan 
17n0.  She  composed  three  operas,  "Sophonisba,**  •*Ciro,"  and 
"Nitocri." 

AGNODICE, 

An  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her  sex,  to  learn  medicine. 
She  was  taught  midwifery  by  Herophilus,  an  eminent  physician, 
was  bom  in  B.  C.  606,  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her 
sex  to  her  patients.  This  procured  her  so  much  practice,  that  the 
male  physicians  accused  her  of  corruption  before  the  Areopagus. 
She  confessed  her  sex  to  the  judge,  and  a  law  was  immediately 
made,  allowing  all  free-born  women  to  leara  midwifery, 

AGNOULT,    COUNTESS  D', 

Is  only  known  as  a  wiiter  by  the  name  of  Daniel  Sterne.  Mad- 
ame Dudevant,  a  woman  of  unquestionable,  though  very  ill-directed 
gciiiiis,  among  other  eccentricities,  adopted  the  undignified  measure 
of  renouncing  her  sex,  as  far  as  possible,  by  not  only  entering 
the  lists  of  fame  under  a  masculine  name,  but  often  assuming 
masculine  apparel.  False  shows  and  seemings  are  always  unworthy 
of  a  strong  or  healthy  mind;  unless  there  are  extraordinary  Ca* 
cumstances  making  concealment  for  a  time  justifiable;  but  for 
one  who  might  be  a  champion,  to  desert  his  or  her  party,  merely  % 
because  it  is  physically  the  weakest,  to  appear  in  the  uniform  of 
the  more  powerful,  shows  certainly  a  want  of  "spirit,  taste,  and  •  ' 
sense."  To  repeat  this  unwomanly  and  senseless  proceeding  waa 
a  fault  in  Madame  d'Agnoult:  it  has  lost  even  the  grace  of  noy- 
elty,  and  the  talent  of  the  authoress — author,  if  she  wish  it- 
causes  a  regret  that  she  is  not  satisfied  to  be  hersfld.  This  lady 
belongs  to  a  family  of  rank,  and  Is  distinguished  only  fat 
literary  abilities,  but  possesses  a  fine  taste  in  the  arts,  which  has 
been  developed  by  her  travels  in  Italy.  Reversing  the  career  of 
most  imaginative  writers,  she  began  as  a  critic — having  contributed, 
in  "La  Presse"  of  1842-43,  several  articles  that  attracted  much  at- 
tention. The  novel  "Ne'lida,"  which  appeared  in  1846,  has  been 
received  by  the  reading  public  with  great  favour — having  been 
translated  into  Grcrman,  English,  and  Spanish.  She  has  also  pro- 
duced several  political  and  critical  essays,  besides  various  romances. 

AGOSTINA,   THE   MAID   OF  SARAGOSSA. 

Spain  can  boast  of  having  produced  heroines  from  the  earliest 
records  of  history.  The  glorious  memory  of  the  women  of  Sa- 
guntum  and  Numantia,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Maria 
Pacheco,  widow  of  the  celebrated  Padilla,  may  be  paralleled  in  our 
days  by  the  fame  of  Agostina  of  Saragossa. 

This  illustrious  maiden  exposed  her  life  for  her  king  and  country 
at  the  memorablQ  siege  of  Saragossa  in  1808.    General  Lefevre 


had  been  de^piittiUed  in  tLe  June  of  that  year  to  it^duccj  Saragi>&&a, 
wbere  the  my&l  suindanl  tif  tUe  Bourbons  had  been  ujiftirled.  This 
city  was  mti  tbrtili*id  i  il  was  surrounded  by  an  ill-cyiiistrueted 
wail,  twelve  feci  high  by  three  broad,  hitt^SEPCted  by  hotim^b;  tJiesn 
houHet^T  and  the  tieigJibr>uriii|(  eliurche^  and  eouveiits^  were  in  80  diljt- 
pidiiuid  a  ?itftte,  that  tvam  the  ruof  to  tlie  foundation  were  xq  [jq 
iieen  in  oatsh  imiueti!^  bix!iiebi^ji;  aijcrtures  btgito  by  time  and  ht- 
u reused  by  negleet.  A  large  hill,  uilled  li  Turero,  eoiimianded  the 
ttj\m  lit  the  diatantic  of  a,  mile,  and  offered  a  fiitwutiim  ibr  mtH*t 
de^tmcti^'e  boiubardment.  Ainoiig  the  i^ixty  tbouiiund  inhabitantH 
there  were  but  two  Imudred  and  twenty  reguiaf  trooiis,  and  the 
aTtUlcry  couijisted  of  ten  old  eanuott. 

The  French  began  thft  niege  in  a  rather  ilotMtd  style ;  they  deemed 
much  excrtiuu  mmeeeiiJHuy ;  Sarngufi^a,  they  said,  was  only  iii- 
habtt^d  by  uionk*  and  t'owardjj.  But  their  opljiltjiui  and  their  elforta 
were  destined  to  aii  eutire  revohitlon.  Very  t^tldom  In  the  aimab 
of  war  has  greater  heroism,  greatur  hriivery,  (priitor  horror  and 
misery  bcyn  coiieen traced,  than  dniing  the  two  juonths  thiit  the^^e 
desperate  patrbii^  repelled  their  invaders^  Xo  sacrifices  were  tL>o 
gnjat  CO  be  oflerx;d,  no  exti^mitles  too  op|ires,sive  to  ho  endured 
by  the  bcMcged;  but,  aa  it  ofbsn  oct,'.ui-9  ajnonfr  the  noblest  bodlea 
of  men,  that  one  sordid  iioui  tnay  be  found  open  to  the  far- reaching 
hand  of  corrnptioii,  mivh  a  wretch  happened  to  he  entrujited  with 
a  jKiwder-miLgaKiiie  at  Sanigo^sa.  Under  the  indue uce  of  French 
gold,  he  rtred  the  magazine  oti  the  tiiglit  of  the  2ud,  of  June.  To 
describe  the  hon-ors  that  ensued  would  be  impossible.  The  Fremh^ 
to  whuin  the  noir^e  nf  the  expluiiiun  had  been  a  E^i^al,  advanced 
their  troops  to  the  gate£.  The  population^  t^hocked,  auriz^id,  hardly 
fcLuoHrisig  what  had  <jceurred,  entirely  iguoraut  of  the  cauiie^  b*?wii- 
der^d  by  conhagmtion,  ruins,  and  the  uoiae  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
tmexpetitcdiy  tiiunderit>g  iu  their  ear;*,  were  paralyzed,  powerless  j 
the  tfVi*j-tbrow,  the  slaughter  of  thojse  who  stuud  at  the  ramparts, 
biecined  more  \iliG  a  nui^saere  than  u  bi>ittle;  in  a  short  time  the 
tretic'hts  presented  uothitig  but  a  heap  of  dead  bodies.  There  was 
no  longer  a  combatant  to  bo  seen ;  ni>body  ielt  the  courage  to 
stand  to  the  jilc  fence. 

At  this  desperate  moment,  an  unknown  imdden  iHtjued  fhjm  the 
church  of  Nos;tra  Donna  del  Til  I  as,  habited  m  white  raiment,  a  eroE^s 
HuspeiKlvd  frum  iier  neck,  her  dark  hidr  dishevelled,  and  her  eyes 
tsparUiiig  with  supematLuul  lustre!  She  traveri^ed  the  city  with  a 
bold  and  firm  step;  she  pasfsed  to  tlio  ramparts,  to  the  very  spot 
where  the  enevny  was  pouritig  on  to  the  as?iauit ;  she  motiutud  to 
the  breach,  lieiKed  a  lighted  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dying  en- 
giTteer,  aiid  lirf  d  ihe  pitee  of  artillery  lie  had  failed  to  manage  i 
III  en  kis-fing  her  enj*:s,  j^hc  eriid  with  the  accent  of  inspiration— 
•* Death  or  victoiyl"  and  reloaded  her  caniiun.  Such  a  cry,  such 
a  vision,  eould  not  £dl  of  calling  up  en.tbui^iasm  i  it  seemed  lhat 
heaven  huxl  brought  lUd  to  tlu^  juat  eause  ^  her  cry  Wiis  au&wered — 
"Long  live  Agostina!"* 

"FurwarJ,  forward,  we  will  conquer  1'*  resounded  on  eve  17  side. 
Xervcd  by  ^uch  emutions,  the  Ibrt  c  of  cvtny  man  was  doubled, 
und  tJie  French  were  n^pnlocd  t>n  all  nidus, 

Irtiuerai  Leftavrc,  niortilied  at  this  niie,s:pected  result,  determined 
to  IV d  nee  the  place  by  famine,  as  well  as  to  distress  it  by  bfHubainl- 
mijnt  IKiiii  il  Torero.   The  horror?i  that  iollowed  his  incasujcus  would 
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be  too  painfiil  to  detail,  but  they  a£forded  Agostina  an  opportuiiity  of 
displaying  her  intrepidity.  She  threw  herself  into  the  most  perilous 
positions,  to  rescue  the  unhappy  beings  wounded  by  the  bombs 
or  by  the  feUling  of  timbers.  She  went  fhmi  house  to  house,  vis- 
iting the  wounded,  binding  up  their  hurts,  or  supplying  aid  to 
the  sick  or  starving.  The  French,  by  their  indomitable  perseverance, 
lutd,  from  step  to  step  rendered  themselves  masters  of  nearly  half 
the  city.  Lefevre  thought  his  hour  of  triumph  had  now  certainly 
arrived — ^he  sent  to  the  conmiandant,  Palafox,  to  demand  a  capit- 
ulation. Palafox  rcccived  this  in  public;  he  turned  to  Agostina, 
who  stood  near  him,  completely  armed — "What  shall  I  answer?" 
The  girl  indignantly  replied,  "War  to  the  knife  1" 
Uer  exclamation  was  echoed  by  the  populace,  and  Palafox  made 
her  words  his  reply  to  Lefevre. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  war  has  ever  been  recorded,  to  re- 
semble the  consequence  of  this  refusal  to  capitulate.  One  row  of 
houses  in  a  street  would  be  occupied  by  the  Spanish,  the  oi^site 
row  by  the  French.  A  continual  tempest  of  balls  passed  through 
the  air;  the  town  was  a  volcano;  the  most  revolting  butchery 
was  carried  on  for  eleven  days  and  eleven  nights.  Every  street, 
every  house,  was  disputed  with  musket  and  poignard.  Agostina 
ran  from  rank  to  rank,  everywhere  taking  the  most  active  part. 
The  French  were  gradually  driven  back;  and  the  dawn  of  the 
17th.  of  August,  saw  them  relinquish  this  long-disputed  prey,  and 
take  the  road  to  Pampeluna.  The  triumph  of  the  patriots---their 
joy,  was  unspeakable.  Palafox  rendered  due  honours  to  the  brave 
men  who  had  perished,  and  endeavoured  to  remunerate  the  few 
intrepid  warriors  who  survived — among  them  was  Agostina.  But 
what  could  be  offered  commensurate  with  the  services  of  one  who 
had  saved  the  city?  Palafox  told  her  to  select  what  honom's  she 
pleased — anything  would  be  granted  her.  She  modestly  answered 
that,  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  rank  of  engineer, 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  arms  of  Saragossa.  The 
rest  of  her  life  was  passed  in  honoui-able  povert>',  until  the  year 
1826,  when  she  died, 

"By  all  her  coxintry*8  wishes  blest  I'* 

AGREDA,  MARIE 

Superior  of  a  convent  at  Agreda,  In  Spain,  founded  by  her 
parents,  wrote  a  fanatical  book  on  the  life  of  the  Virgin  Mar>-, 
which  she  said  had  been  revealed  to  her  from  heaven.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  extravagant  book,  which  was  prohibited  at  Rome,  was 
published  at  Brussels  in  1717.  Notwithstanding  the  absurdities  of 
this  work,  it  was  deemed  so  fascinating  and  dangerous  by  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  Palis,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  censure  it. 
A  violent  opposition  was  made  to  the  censure  by  some  of  the 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  which,  on  this  important  occasion,  were 
divided  into  two  fierce  parties,  to  one  of  whom  the  name  of 
Agredians  was  given,  which  they  long  retained.  One  of  the  pro- 
l)ositions  of  this  singular  work  was — "That  God  gave  to  the  holy 
^•irgin  all  that  he  would,  and  would  give  her  all  that  he  could, 
and  could  give  her  all  that  was  not  of  the  essence  of  God." 
Maiie  d'Agreda  died  in  1665,  aged  sixty -three.  Great  efforts 
fi^cra  made  at  Borne  to  procure  her  cancmiiation,  but  without  effect. 


Tk2  dattgbter  of  M.  Vfpasaniiis  Ajofippa  and  Jiilin,  the  only  child 
of  Atr^ustiis,  married  Germanic  us  the  mil  of  Diiisna,  and  nephew 
lu  Tiberitis,  to  whuni  shti  bore  nine  children^  Tlirce  of  them  died 
in  iufHQcy,  and  tuiionj^  th^.  renmijilng  bik  wot^  Caligula,  aftenviirds 
eiuperoT,  and  Agrippiiio,  the  motlier  of  Nero.  On  the  deatli  of 
An^iistniJr  (A*  D,  14,)  GeimanlcEiH  and  his  with  wcnj  witli  tlie  urmy, 
m  the  biuiks  of  the  Hlnni\  where  tUey  had  ninth  dlfflcnUy  in 
re^mnning  the  mnthious  soltUery  from  procliuniing  Gi^nnanicus  In 
o|?ijaeition  to  his  uucie.  On  this*  occiiskjii  Agrippiiia,  l^y  her  rtfgo- 
Intion  smd  courage,  shewed  herself  worthy  cif  her  descejit  from 
Au|pa5tii!s  %  and  the  following  year  ishc  exhibtted  the  same  qnidities^ 
in  repressing  a  st'i^e^l  panic  that  had  seized  on  the  ^okliers  during 
her  husbatiiTs  iib:§enee,  and  preventing  them  from  di^^f^'ueinf^  them- 
Beives,  AKTippiiiii  was  with  her  bui?lmnd  iji  Syria,  when  he  fell  u 
vietim  to  the  arts  of  Piso  and  l*lant:inii.  Her  resentment  at  this 
trestiuetit  was  snch  A3  to  dnwv  upon  her  die  anger  of  Tiberius  ^ 
and  wlien,  nfter  a  mdowhood  of  seven  years,  she  requei^ted  him  to 
give  her  a  busliand,  he  evuded  her  petition^  knowing  well  that  the 
hustwiiid  of  Agrippinfl  would  he  a  daifgerous  eiieuiy.  At  length, 
she  so  offended  the  emperor^  by  she^viTig  him  that  she  fin»[}et  ted 
him.  of  ail  intention  to  poiijon  her,  that  he  banished  tier  to  tho 
islULiid  of  PAndHtarla,  and  at  last  elo&otl  her  life  by  stan'atloTi, 
October  13th.,  A,D.  33.  The  rage  of  Tiberins  was  not  appea«^ed 
by  the  death  of  Apripiiinii  j  he  had  injured  her  ti>i>  deeply  m  tbr- 
0\X  bimaell^  and  so  ho  sought  to  ap|tease  his  hntred  by  persccnting 
her  cbilttren — and  her  tT^o  elde^st  sons  were  Ina  vietinifl. 

ITje  charticter  of  Agrfppina  prei»enta  jsome  of  the  strongest  polntF^ 
both  of  tlie  goofi  and  bad,  in  Roman  life.  She  was  frank,  upright, 
!:tern!y  eourageons,  ajid  nnimpcaehably  vlrtnona.  She  wnii  fklthful 
and  loving  t<j  her  husband,  \vatchful  and  unxiouE  for  lier  ebildren^ 
Yet  witb  ail  tbi:^,  shtj  was  excessively  prond  of  her  noble  descent  j 
flery  and  impetnoiiH  in  pa^isiun,  Indisiereet  In  speech*  and  bnpnnlcnt 
hi  eondnct.  This  is  a  mixed  character,  but  a  jshining  one.  It  Is 
one  wbieh  ft!-!!  ^hort  of  Conielia,  but  exeellcd  all  eommon  fume. 
Compared  with  Tiberins,  she  was  an  angel  in  coiitlict  with  a  demon* 

AGRIPPINA,  JULIA, 

GBEAT-GiiAsn>DAi;ijiiTEii  of  Augiistup,  and  daughter  of  Gerraa- 
tUcns  and  Agrippina,  was  bom  amidst  the  cxeitement  of  war, 
hi  A  Roman  e4iinp,  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine,  and  reared  under 
die  laurels  of  her  father*s  conquests^  and  the  balo  of  her  mother's 
feTandeur.  Her  father's  detLth  oecurririg  at  a  very  early  period  of 
her  life,  her  first  perceptirni  of  the  carper  ojjcned  to  her  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  sympathy  and  iiesi>ect  accorded  by  the 
Roman  people  to  her  family,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  father's 
amrderers. 

Some  historians  have  attributed  to  her  a  spirit  of  vengeance* 
which,  though  the  accujsation  is  not  well  substantiated^  might 
indeed  have  been  fostered  by  the  trials  of  her  life,  commencing 
^rltli  her  early  esrrangcment  from  her  glorioin^  mother,  which  was 
fbUowed  by  lier  persecution,  first  bv  the  infamous  Sejamis,  and 
after  the  toth  of  her  husband  Domitiup,  by  her  brother  Caligula 
—who  accused  her  beibre  the  senate,  of  participation  in  a  conspi* 
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racy,  forced  them  to  condemn  her,  and  had  her  driven  into  exile, 
where  she  remained  in  constant  fear  of  a  violent  death. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippina,  recalled  fVom  exile,  was 
married  to  the  consul  Crispinus,  whose  sudden  death  was  ascribed 
hy  her  enemies  to  poison  administered  hy  his  wife.  Five  years 
atter  this,  Pallas  proposed  her  to  Claudius,  as  the  successor  of 
Messalina ;  and  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  during  which  Agrippina 
Iiad  much  to  contend  with  from  rivalry  and  intrigue,  the  obstacle 
opposed  to  this  marriage  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  was  relieved 
by  a  special  law,  and  the  daughter  of  Gennanicus  ascended  the 
throne  of  Augustus,  and  ruled  the  empire  tVom  that  moment,  hi 
the  name  of  her  imbecile  husband.  Under  her  brilliant  and  vigorous 
administration,  faction  was  controlled,  order  re-established,  and 
that  system  of  espionage  abolished  which  h«d  filled  Rome  with 
informers  and  their  victims.  The  reserve  and  dignity  of  her  de- 
portment produced  a  reform  in  the  manners  of  the  imperial  palace, 
and  her  influence  over  her  husband  was  of  a  most  salutary  nature. 

Tacitus  has  loaded  the  memory  of  Agrippina  with  the  impu- 
tation of  inordinate  ambition,  and,  though  there  is  probably  con- 
siderable calumny  in  these  charges,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a 
temperament  like  hei-s,  did  not  shrink  from  the  arbitrary  apd  cruel 
acts  wlUch  might  be  thought  necessary  to  her  safety  or  advancement. 
Still,  the  woman  must  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  luider 
which  she  lived,  and  with  reference  to  the  morality  of  her  con- 
temporaiies;  and,  so  judged,  she  rises  immeasurably  superior  to 
the  greatest  men  associated  with  her  history. 

Agiippina  was  the  first  woman  who  acquired  the  privilege  of 
entciing  the  capitol  in  the  vehicle  assigned  to  the  priests  in 
religious  ceremonies,  and  on  all  public  occasions  she  took  an 
elevated  seat  reserved  for  her  near  the  emperor. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  adoption  of  her  son  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  emperor's  own  child  by  Messalina,  the  infant  Britannicus,  she 
received  the  cognomen  of  Augusta;  and  to  the  prophetic  augur 
who  bade  her  "beware,  lest  the  son  she  had  so  elevated  might 
prove  her  ruin,"  she  replied,  "Let  me  perish,  but  let  Nero  reign.** 
In  this  answer  we  have  the  secret  of  her  great  actions,  and  the 
motive  for  all  her  imputed  crimes.  Amidst  all  her  lofty  a«pu^tions, 
her  indomitable  pride,  her  keen  sense  of  injuries  inflicted,  her 
consciousness  of  power  acquired,  there  was  one  deep  and  redeeming 
affection;  this  brilliant  despot,  the  astute  politician  of  her  age, 
was  still,  above  all  and  in  all — a  mother! 

The  marriage  of  her  son  to  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter, 
consunMnated  the  hopes  and  views  of  Agrippina,  and  relieving  her 
from  maternal  anxiety,  allowed  her  to  give  up  her  mind  entirely 
to  the  affairs  of  state ;  and  owing  to  her  vigorous  guidance  of  the 
reins  of  government,  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius 
were  years  of  almost  unequalled  prosperity  in  every  respect — and 
this  indolent  and  imbecile  emperor  died  while  the  genius  and 
vigour  of  his  wife  were  giving  such  illustrations  to  his  reign, 

Agiippina  has  been  accused  of  poisoning  her  husband,  but  on 
no  suthcieut  grounds — his  own  gluttony  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  death.  But  that  Agrippina's  arts  seated  her  son  on  the  throne 
of  the  Ca'sars,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

In  all  this  great  historical  drama,  who  was  the  manager,  and 
moat  ctQcient  actor?  woman  or  man?    "WYiosa        the  superior 
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tiiind?  wlio  wtis  tUe  hitelkt'timl  iLgent?  Wm  it  the-  wily  Rent-cn? 
the  dnrriJe  Bnirhn??  tht?  t^onild  amiy?  t!ic  servile  seriate?  tbo 
pxcitable  peopli:?  or  the  consiatent,  concpiifrated  Agrippina;  vfh\\ 
aeumttd  hy  one  all -absorbing  fteltniEft  in  tho  purtsijii  of  otw  givta 
ol>jtn-t»  i>iit  thcin  all  in  motion?  tlidt  feeling  wai  tmttcmaj  hee; 
that  object  the  empire  of  the  world ! 

Xk?rfT  was  but  ei^fhtcen  yinir-*  old  when  be  amended  tb*»  throrte ; 
find,  ^^mtefid  to  her  whofje  genius  had  iiUieed  him  ih<m'^  hi^ 
reHigrvtjHt  the  adininiatmtion  of  iiltair^i  into  hvr  hiindJ*,  and  evinct'd 
an  L^xtiaordinary  tenderness  and  tabmiRsion  to  his  angtiBt  tnoihc*r. 
The  iS(^nftte  vied  with  him  In  demoiiBtrarions  of  dcfLTonce  to  hLr» 
ai>d  miawl  her  to  tht;  priesthood,  an  li^^ignment  at  once  of  powt-r 
iind  respect 

Tho  conscript  fSvtheri?  yieldiHl  to  all  her  wblies;  the  Hr>mtin 
people  had  already  been  accustomed  to  seein^^  Iwr  on  the  hnfKTial 
tribniiiilT  and  Seneca,  Burrhiis  and  Pud  Ens  ln'came  hnt  the  iigcntf* 
of  h^v  iTilU  In  reference  ro  th«  rffpo^ie  itnd  pfOf^pejity  of  the 
empire  nnder  her  swny,  Tnijnn,  itt  After  years,  was  wont  to  com- 
pare the  first  five  yearn  of  Nero's  reign  with  thoEte  of  Home's  beist 
emperors, 

Agrlppina  miiht  hav«  early  discovered  N<?ro'.^  dcfieieijcy  In  that 
physical  sensibility,  and  tha*ie  finer  pjmpathies  which  riuse  mun 
aboTc  the  tiger  and  vulture.  She  la  reported  to  liave  said,  **ThQ 
reign  of  Xero  has  begun  m  that  of  Angiiiitiis  ended ;  but  when 
I  am  gone,  it  will  end  aa  that  of  Augnstus  began :"— the  awfid 
prophecy  wm  soon  accomplished.  The  profound  policy  by  which 
she  end'eavonrcd  to  prolong  her  own  go%'cniment,  and  her  wateh- 
fnlne^^ft  over  the  young  Brita-nnicn^,  are  stifflcient  cridcnex^s  that 
the  son  so  loved  in  the  perversity  of  mafema]i  instinct  mUiFit  have 
eventuAlly  laid  bare  the  inherent  'egotiE^m  nnd  cm  city  of  his  nature. 

When,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  reception  given'  to  an  cmbrtSisy 
from  the  East,  AgHppina  moved  forward  to  take  her  usual  place 
befiide  Xero,  he,  with  otflcious  courtesy  and  Ironical  rewpect,  sprang 
forward  anfl  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  ber  intention.  Aftei- 
tbis  public  in:snlt,  AgHppina  los^t  all  selfH^orttrol,  and  uttered  paB* 
Kionftte  and  impolitic  words  that  were  iioon  conveyed  to  the  emperor, 
and  by  awakening  bb  fcar^,  let  loose  his  wori^t  pag&ions.  After 
murdering  Britannicns  to  tViijrtratfi  her  designji,  ftnprlsoniiig  her  in 
her  own  psUace,  ami  attem]iting  to  poison  her,  a  reconciliation  took 
place  l^etwccn  Nero  and  AgrippitTH,  of  which  the  mother  waji  the 
onty  dtipe,  for  the  world  unrlerstood  the  hollownef^  of  her  son's 
prr>fcfir;itjn8  of  atrcct!on,  and  all  abandoned  her, 

Xero  wna  now  res^dved  on  the  death  of  bij^  mother,  atid  took 
great  pains  in  an-anging  an  artful  J^cheme  to  accomplish  it — ^wbich 
wfta  fmfstrfltcd  by  Aceronia,  who  voluntarily  received  the  blow 
intended  for  her  mistress,  AgTip]nnfi  eseapefl  then,  but  was  noon 
afterwards  murdered  by  Atdcetus,  who,  eomnd?«sioucd  by  her  son, 
entered  her  chamber  with  a  band  of  poldierss  and  put  nn  end  to 
her  life,  afler  a  glorious  n-ign  of  ten  year^j  during  which  she 
wa«  distlngtttshed  lor  her  personal  and'  intellci'tual  endowments, 
and  gave  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire  she  governed.  Her 
fiitiUa  belonged  to  the  had  men  and  bad  nge  in  which  she  livedo 
the  wor?5t  on  record :  her  irtnes  and  ber  gcnins  were  Iter  own.  She 
inherited  them  from  Agrippn,  the  frietid  atid  rounacUcir  of  Augustiut, 
«iid  ttam  AgrippiTia,  the  wiilc  of  German Icub* 
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The  mind  of  this  extraordinary  woman  was  not  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  arts  of  intrigue  or  the  cares  of  government;  she  fonnd 
time  to  write  her  own  Memoirs  or  Commentaries  on  the  events  of 
her  time,  of  which  Tacitus  availed  himself  for  his  historical  works. 
Pliny  also  quotes  from  her  writings. 

AGUILAR,  GRACE, 
Was  bom  a*t  Hackney,  England,  June  1816.  Her  father  was 
Emanuel  Aguilar,  a  merchant  descended  from  the  Jews  of  Spain. 
Grace  was  the  eldest  child ;  and  her  delicate  health,  during  infancy 
and  early  youth,  was  a  source  of  great  solicitude  to  her  parents. 
She  was  educated  almost  entirely  at  home,  her  mother  being  her 
instructor  till  she  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  her  &t1ier 
commenced  a  regular  course  of  reading  to  her,  while  she  was  em- 
ployed in  drawing  or  needle-work.  At  the  age  of  seven  she  began 
keeping  a  regular  journal ;  when  she  was  about  fifteen  she  wrote 
her  first  poetry;  but  she  never  permitted  herself  the  pleasure  of 
original  composition  until  all  her  duties  and  her  studies  were  per- 
formed. 

Grace  Aguilar  was  extremely  fond  of  music;  she  had  been 
taught  the  piano  from  infancy ;  and  in  1831,  conmienced  the  harp. 
She  sang  pleasingly,  preferred  English  songs,  invariably  selecting 
them  for  the  beauty  or  sentiment  of  the  words.  She  was  also 
passionately  fond  of  dancing;  and  her  cheerful,  lively  manners,  in 
the  society  of  her  young  friends,  would  scarcely  have  led  any  to 
imagine  how  deeply  she  felt  and  pondered  the  serious  and  solenm 
subjects  which  afterwards  formed  the  labour  of  her  life.  She 
enjoyed  all  that  was  innocent;  but  the  sacred  feeling  of  duty 
always  regulated  her  conduct.  Her  mother  once  expressed  the 
wish  that  Grace  would  not  waltz;  and  no  solicitation  could  after- 
wards tempt  her.  Her  mother  also  required  her  to  read  sermons, 
and  study  religion  and  the  Bible  regularly ;  this  was  done  by  Grace 
cheerfully,  at  first  as  a  task,  but  finally  with  much  delight;  for 
evidence  of  which  we  wiW  quote  her  own  words  in  one  of  her 
works,  "Women  Qf  Israel." 

"This,  (reading  the  Bible  and  studying  religion,)  formed  into 
a  habit,  and  persevered  in  for  life,  would  in  time,  and  without 
labour  or  weariness,  give  the  comfort  and  the  knowledge  that  we 
seek ;  each  year  would  become  brighter  and  more  blest ;  each  year 
wc  should  discover  something  we  knew  not  before;  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  feel  to  our  heart's  core  that  the 
Lord  our  God  is  Tnith." 

The  first  published  work  of  Miss  Aguilar  was  "The  Magic  Wreath," 
a  little  poetical  volume.  Soon  afterwards,  "Home  Influence"  ap- 
peared ;  and  then  the  "Women  of  Israel,"  to  these  may  be  added 
"The  Mother's  Recompense,"  a  sequel  to  Home  Influence ;  "Woman's 
Friendship,"  a  story  of  Domestic  Life;  the  "Vale  of  Cedars,"  a 
story  of  Spain  in  the  15th.  century ;  and  "The  Days  of  Bruce,"  a 
story  from  Scottish  History.  All  of  these  works  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  literary  taste  and  talents  of  the  writer;  and  they  have  a 
value  beyond  what  the  highest  genius  could  give-— the  stamp  of 
truth,  piety,  and  love,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  to  her 
fellow-beings.  The  death  of  her  father,  and  the  cares  she  took  on 
herself  in  comforting  her  mother,  and  sustaining  the  exertions  of 
Jjcr  brothers,  undermined,  by  degrees,  hcjr  delicate  constitution. 
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She  went  nhroiKj  for  hur  health,  and  died  in  Frnnkfoit.  hi  1847. 
She  Wits  bTiried  there  in  the  cemetery,  one  Piilo  of  whit-li  h  mt 
apart  for  the  Jews,  the  people  of  her  fnith.  The  stftiR-  wiiiek 
tnarlts  the  spot  bears  upon  it  n  butterfly  mid  five  &taTs^  t^mhleuiiitie 
of  the  yotil  in  hcuveii;  and  IwtieAth  ap[)ear5  Tlic  infeiiptiou — 
"GiTO  ber  of  tbe  fruit  of  ber  hands,  and  let  her  own  wurks  pmifiv 
her  in  the  gaten."' 

Her  works  do  indee^l  praise  her.  She  dted  nt  tho  early  age  of 
thirty-one,  and  wiii;  never  at  leisure  to  pursue  literature  as  her 
geaius  would,  hiira  prompted,  had  not  her  spirit  been  so  thorou^fhlr 
subjected  to  her  womanly  fliitics.  Sbe  sterns  always  to  have  striven 
to  uiiike  her  life  usefLil.  She  shows  thb  in  writing  chiefly  for 
her  own  sex?  and  her  profUuttions  will  now  Ije  f»tjimped  wlrh  the 
value  whk'h  iier  lovely  Lhiiriieier,  perfected  and  crowned  by  a. 
happy  death,  irapartJ**  She  could  not  spejik  fur  sfuno  tinw  before 
her  decease;  but  having  leamed  to  use  her  fin^i^era,  in  the  manner 
of  the  deivf  and  dumb,  almost  the  hist  time  thf?y  nioved»  It  was 
to  spell  upon  them  feebly — "Though  ile  slay  loe,  vet  will  I  trast 
in  Hitn-'* 

AIGUJLLON,    DUCHESS  D\ 

NiKCK  of  the  CardinaJ  de  Riehelien^  was  the  iiriit  laily  of  hiph 
rank  who.^e  liutiR-  wils  opened  to  all  men  of  letters.  There  imiu 
of  tJilent  were  reccivpil,  tf:tf?ether  with  the  greatest  nohlemtMi  of  Mm 
<?otirt.  These  assLinhllea  had  much  infiueure  on  the  maimers  of 
the  Frcneh.  The  dni'hcss  was  a  womaii  of  IntelligcneeT  piety,  and 
the  great<yit  generosity.  After  the  death  of  Richelieu,  under  tlio 
direction  of  tht?  devoiu  Viuci  nt  flc  Paul,  fhe  urtiteil  in  all  Ixjiievo- 
lent  workfi.  She  endowed  ho^pital^,  bought  t^kiveii  to  si  t  them  frw, 
Uhinrated  prisoners,  and  maintained  miisionmle;?  in  Franc<3  ajul 
diBtani  countries,   She  died  in  1675- 

I  AlKIN,  LUCY, 

^  An  English  writer^  was  the  only  danghter  of  Dr.  Aikin,  I  lie 
hrtnher  of  Mrit.  Barbauld.  Like  her  father  and  aunt,  f^he  devoti  d 
herii<?lf  to  literature.  Her  principal  works  are,  "Epiiitles  on  the 
Character  of  IVotnen,"  "Juvenile  Corre.spondcnce,"  "The  Life 
Zuingiiti*?,  the  Eefonner,"  and  a.  "History  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
EliiWibeth/'  She  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  cij^hfeenth  arid 
the  early  part  of  The  present  century.  Her  "Memoir"  of  her 
father,  iJr.  John  Aikin,  m  a  beautiful  tribute  of  Htial  affection.  She 
was  enabled,  by  the  careful  education  he  bad  given  her,  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  menL^l  intercourse  with  him  j  and  hoxv  well  aho 
repaifl  hia  care,  this  monument  she  has  constructed  to  the  memory 
of  his  geidu9  and  gootlne&s  is  a  touching  and  enduring  proof.  At 
the  clo8e  of  the  Memoir^  she  dcseribes  the  fbebleness  which  op- 
pressed hia  body,  while  yet  bis  mind  could  enjoy,  in  a  degniH-, 
The  plen.Rnn^s  of  intellect  j  and  in  sueh  a  way  as  neee&isarily  made 
him  entirely  dependent  on  fejuale  care  and  pociety. 

The  writings  of  Miss  Aikin  are  attntctive  from  thtir  quiet,  good 
sen&P,  retmed  taste,  and  kind  spirit  ahvEiye  exhibited.  Her  last 
work,  **nie  Life  of  Addison,"  was  somewhat  severe ly  criticised  in 
regard  to  the  aecutacy  of  datcj*,  and  some  other  matters,  of  minor 
importajicc  when  compared  with  the  value  of  this  contribution  to 
metiioiy  of  a  ^ood  maji  and  an  accomplished  scholar.  The 
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character  of  Mr.  Addison  was  never  before  set  in  so  favourable 
a  light;  and  Miss  Alkin  deserves  to  have  her  memory  revered  by 
ail  who  love  to  see  the  works  that  genius  has  .left  made  themes 
of  affectionate  study,  by  one  who  could  sympathize  with  the 
literary-  tastes,  and  benevolent  feelings  of  the  philanthropist  and 
the  author. 

AIROLA,  ANGELICA  VERONICA, 

A  Grnobsb  lady  of  high  rank,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  She  learned  the  art  of  painting  from  Dominica  Fiasella; 
after  which  she  executed  some  good  pictures  on  religious  subjects, 
most  of  them  for  the  churches  and  convents  of  her  native,  city. 
At  the  close  of  her  life  she  became  a  nun  of  the  order  oif  St. 
Bartholomew  della  Olivella,  at  Genoa. 

AISHA, 

A  Poetess  of  Spain,  during  the  time  that  the  Moors  had  pos- 
session of  that  kingdom.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Ahraedi,  and  her  poems  and  orations  were  frequently  read  with 
appiause  in  the  royal  academy  at  Cordova.  She  was  a  virtuous 
character,  lived  unmarried,  and  left  behind  her  many  monuments 
of  her  genius,  and  a  large  and  well-selected  library.  She  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

AISSE,  DEMOIS, 

Was  bom  in  Circassia,  1689,  and  was  purchased  by  the  count 
dc  Ferriol,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  when  four 
years  of  age,  for  1600  livres.  The  seller  declared  her  to  be  a 
Circassian  Princess.  She  was  of  great  beauty.  The  count  took 
her  with  him  to  Finance,  and  had  her  taught  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day.  She  sacrificed  her  innocence  to  her  benefactor, 
but  she  resisted  the  splendid  offers  of  the  duke  of  Orleans.  Of 
her  numerous  suitors  she  favoured  only  the  chevalier  Aidy,  who 
had  taken  the  vows  at  Malta.  Aidy  wished  to  obtain  a  release 
IVom  them,  but  his  mistress  herself  opposed  the  attempt.  Hie 
fruit  of  this  love  was  a  daughter,  bom  in  England.  AissI  became 
afterwards  a  prey  to  the  bitterest  remorse;  she  tried  in  vain  to 
resist  her  passion,  and  sank  under  the  stmggle  between  her  love 
and  her  conscience.  She  died  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight. 
Her  letters  were  published,  first  with  notes  by  Voltaire,  and  after- 
wards, in  1806,  with  the  letters  of  Mesdames  de  Villars,  I^afayette, 
and  de  Tencin.  They  are  written  in  a  pleasant  fluent  strain,  and 
contain  many  anecdotes  of  the  prominent  persons  of  her  time. 

AKERHIELM,  ANNA  MANSDOTTER  AGRICONIA, 

A  LEARNED  Swedish  lady,  was  bom  March  18th.,  1642.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  of  Aker,  in  Sudcrmania;  her  father, 
Magnus  Jonae  Agriconius,  being  the  author  of  a  few  unimportant 
works.  By  his  death  she  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  left  an  orphan 
with  a  brother  three  years  her  elder,  and  two  sisters.  Anna  dis- 
played great  talents  for  literature,  and  under  the  guidance  of  her 
brother,  became  an  excellent  Latinist.  She  afterwards,  unassisted, 
made  herself  mistress  of  several  modem  languages.  Having,  in 
1()71,  been  appointed  'hofjungtVau,'  or  lady  in  waiting,  in  the 
Jjousehold  of  count  Magnus  Gabriel  Delagardie,  Chancellor  of  the 
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kingdom,  to  whom  her  brother  was  secretary,  she  became  acqnainted 
with  the  count's  daughter,  and  on  the  marriage  of  that  lady  with 
Field-Marshal  count  Kttnigsmark,  accompanied  the  bride  as  com- 
panion, and  remained  with  her  until  death.  She  travelled  to 
Venice,  Greece,  and  the  Morea,  where  the  count  conmiandfd  the 
Venetian  forces,  and  kept  a  diary  of  her  observations,  portions  of 
which  were  published.   She  died  at  Bremen,  in  Germany,  in  1698. 

ALACOQUE  MARIE, 

A  If  UK  in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation,  at  Paralle-monnial,  in  the 
prorince  of  Bui^gundy,  who  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  celebrated  for  her  sanctity  throughout  all 
France.  She,  in  conjunction  with  Claude  de  la  Colombi^  a  famous 
Jesuit,  and  confessor  to  the  duchess  of  York,  wife  of  James,  afterwards 
James  the  Second  of  England,  gave  a  form  to  the  celebration  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  composed  an  office  for  the 
occasion. 

The  renowned  defender  of  the  bull  Unigenitus,  John  Joseph  Langiiet, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Sens,  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  this  holy 
fiinatic,  and  jmblished,  in  1729,  a  circumstantial  account  of  her  life. 
She  imagined  that  Christ  appeared  to  her  in  a  vision,  and  demanded 
her  heart,  whicti,  when  she  gave  him,  he  returned  enclosed  in  his 
own,  ''Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  the  beloved  of  my  heart."  With 
such  wild  imaginings  the  book  of  the  visions  of  Marie  Alacoque 
is  filled,  but  at  the  time  they  were  written  they  had  an  astonishing 
e£fect.  In  1674,  she  declared  that  her  divine  bridegroom  had  showed 
to  her  bis  heart,  and  told  her  that  he  was  determined,  in  these 
last  dayn,  to  pour  out  all  the  treasures  of  his  love  on  those  faithful 
bouls  who  would  devote  themselves  to  an  especial  adoration  of  it ; 
and  commanded  her  to  acquaint  Father  la  Colombi^e,  his  servant, 
that  he  should  institute  a  yearly  festival  to  his  heart,  and  promise, 
to  such  as  should  dedicate  themselves  to  it,  eternal  happiness.  The 
Jesuits  immediately  complied  with  this  celestial  mandate,  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  fraternities  were  formed,  and  passion -masses, 
and  nine-day  devotions,  were  instituted  to  the  honour  of  the  heart 
of  Jesus.  In  all  Spain  there  was  not  a  nun  who  had  not  a  present 
from  the  Jesuits  of  a  heart,  cut  out  of  red  cloth,  to  be  worn  next 
the  skin.  The  display  of  a  burning  zeal  for  making  proselytes  was 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  true  worshipper  of 
the  heart. 

ALBANI  LOUISA, 

Countess  of,  Albany,  daughter  of  prince  Stolber^-Gedem,  in 
Germany,  was  bom  in  1763,  and  married  in  1772,  to  Charles  James 
Edward,  the  young  Pretender,  grandson  of  James  the  Second.  They 
resided  at  Rome,  and  had  a  little  court,  by  which  they  were  ad- 
dressed as  king  and  queen.  In  1780,  Louisa  left  her  husband,  who 
was  much  older  than  herself,  and  with  whom  she  did  not  agree, 
and  retired  to  a  convent.  She  afterwards  went  to  France ;  but  on 
her  husband's  death  in  1788,  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled  in 
Florence.  She  was  then  privately  married  to  count  Victor  Allieri, 
the  Italian  poet,  who  died  at  her  house  in  1803.  She,  however, 
still  went  by  the  name  of  countess  of  Albany,  widow  of  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death.  She  was  fond  of  Ulei- 
aturc  and  the  arfa^  and  ber  house  was  the  resort  of  all  distinguislvcd 
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i:>crson8  in  Florence.  She  died  there  January  29th.  1824,  aged  seventy- 
two. 

Her  name  and  her  misfortunes  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  works  and  the  autobiography  of  Alfieri.  This  famous  poet 
called  her  mia  donna,  and  confessed  that  to  her  he  owQd  his  in- 
spiration. Without  the  friendship  of  the  countess  of  Aibany,  ho 
hiis  said  that  he  never  should  have  achieved  anything  excellent: 
*^Senza  laqueUa  mon  aurei  mai  fatta  nuUa  di  buono"  The  sketch  of 
his  first  meeting  with  her  is  full  of  sentiment  and  genuine  poetry. 
Their  love  for  each  other  was  true,  delicate,  and  faithful;  and 
their  ashes  now  repose  under  a  common  monument,  in  the  church 
of  Santa  Crocc,  at  Florence,  between  the  tombs  of  Machiavelli  and 
Michael  Angelo. 

ALBEDYHL, 
Baroness  d*,  a  Swedish  writer,  authoress  of  Grclion,  an  epic  poem, 
published  at  Upsala,  in  1814,  has  been  called  the  Swedish  S^vigm , 
from  the  elegance  of  her  epistolary  style. 

ALBERETTI,  VERDONI  THERESE, 
Of  Verona,  Italy.  This  lady,  eminently  distinguished  for  her 
graces  and  accomplishments,  is  the  authoress  of  poems  that  are 
admired  alike  for  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression.  The  Abb^ 
Giuseppe  Barbresi,  well  known  in  Italy  for  his  success  in  works  of 
elegant  literature,  has  inserted  some  of  the  poems  of  this  admired 
authoress  in  the  collection  of  his  own  works. 

ALBRET,  CHARLOTTE  D', 
Duchess  de  VaJentinois,  sister  of  John  D'Albret,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  wife  of  Caesar  Borgia,  son  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  whose 
misfortunes  she  shared,  without  reproaching  him  for  his  vices,  was 
pious,  sensible,  and  witty,  and  had  much  genius  for  poetry.  She 
died  in  1614. 

ALBRET,  JEANNE  D», 
Daughter  of  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  and  his  wife,  the 
illustrious  Margaret  of  Navarre,  sister  of  Francis  the  First  of  France, 
ranks  high  among  women  distinguished  for  their  great  qualities. 
Ill  1539,  when  Jeanne  was  only  eleven,  she  was  married,  against 
her  own  and  her  parents'  wishes,  to  the  duke  of  Cloves,  by  her 
uncle  Francis,  who  feared  lest  her  father  should  give  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Philip,  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
The  nuptials  were  never  completed,  and  were  soon  declared  null 
and  void  by  the  pope,  through  the  intercession  of  the  king  of 
Navarre. 

In  October,  1548,  Joanne  was' again  married,  at  Moulins,  to  An- 
toine  de  Bourbon,  duke  de  Vendome,  to  whom  she  bore  two  sons, 
who  died  in  their  infancy.  Her  third  son,  afterwards  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  was  bom  at  Pau,  in  Navarre,  December  15th. 
1553.  The  king  of  Navarre,  from  some  whimsical  ideas  respecting 
the  future  character  of  the  child,  had  promised  his  daughter  to 
shoAV  her  his  will,  which  she  was  anxious  to  sec,  if,  during  the 
pangs  of  childbirth,  she  would  sing  a  Beamaisc  song.  This  Jeanno 
promised  to  do,  and  she  performed  her  engagement,  singing,  in 
the  Janguagc  of  Beam,  a  song  commencing — 

**Xotre  Dame  du  bout  du  pont,  aidez  mol  eu  ccttc  heure." 


On  tbe  deflfb  of  her  Mher^  May  25  tb,  155a,  Jeaune  became*  queen 
Kavarrp,  Like  lier  mother,  she  was  the  protc<!tresiJ  of  the  refurmed 
ligiOTi,  of  which,  it  h  beMeved,  fche  would,  with  her  husband,  have 
ode  a  public  professian,  but  for  the  menoccs  of  Bcury  the  Scc- 
d  of  Frauce,  and  the  pojKi.  In  1558,  lu  consequence  of  the 
tigers  that  threatened  them,  they  were  compelled  to  make  a  Tisit 
the  court  of  Frajice,  IcaTin^  their  son  and  their  kingdom  under 
G  joint  care  of  Susann©  de  Bourhon^  wiife  to  Jean  D'Albret,  aud 
uis  d'Albret,  bishop  of  Lcscar.  About  this  timc;,  Jeanne,  young, 
}\  and  lovely,  began  to  display  less  xeal  than  her  husband  in 
the  cause  of  the  reformer.'?.  Fond  of  amusements,  and  weary  of 
preaching  and  praying,  she  remonstrated  with  her  husband  respect- 
ing- the  consequences  of  his  zeal^  which  might  proTc  the  min  of  hia 
estatea.  Eventually,  however,  Jeanne  became  the  protectress  of 
Calviniein,  which  her  hursband  not  merely  renounced,  but  persecuted 
the  rcfonnerF,  gained  over  by  the  stratageine  of  Catharine  de  Medicis 
and  by  ndvantagcij  proposed  to  him  by  Philip  tbe  Second,  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Jeanne  TCflMed  the  entreaties  of  her  husband, 
and,  resenting  his  ill-treatmcnt  of  the  reformers,  she  retired  from 
Franco* 

In  November,  1562,  the  king  of  Navarre  died  of  a  wound  he  re- 
cd'i'^d  at  the  siege  of  Ronca,  regretting,  on  his  death -bed,  his  chnngc 
of  religion,  and  declaring  his  resohttion,  if  he  lived,  of  espoujiiiig 
more  zealoiif^ly  than  ever  the  c^nso  of  the  Keforaifttton*  On  the 
ft41awing  Christnut!;!,  the  queen  made  a  pubhc  proclamation  of  her 
faitli,  and  aijoliiihed  ix^iiery  throughout  her  donunions.  At  the  same 
tunC;,  Fbe  fortified  Benrn  against  the  Spaniards,  who,  it  was  repor- 
ted, were  plotting  to  sm^prise  the  eity.  The  offices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  were  prohibited  throughout  Beaj*n,  iu  altars  over- 
thrown, mid  its  imogea  der^troyed.  Twenty  ministers  were  recalled 
to  iuhtrpct  the  people  in  their  own  language,  academies  were  cb- 
mblishcd,  and  the  afTairs  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  ecclesiasticalt 
were  regulated  by  the  queen. 

In  ISfiS,  Jeanne  had  been  cited  to  Home  hy  the  pope;  the  In- 
qui?:itiofi,  in  case  of  her  non-appearance,  declared  her  lands  and 
lordships  confiscated,  and  her  person  Buhjeeted  to  the  penalties  ajj- 
pointed  for  heresy.  But  the  court  of  France  revoked  the  citation, 
conceiving  it  militated  against  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church. 
By  the  insnrrGctions  of  her  Roman  Catholic  subjoetii,  Jeanne  was 
kept  in  continual  alarm  |  but,  holding  the  reins  of  govemraent  wirh 
a  vigorcnis  hand,  she  rendered  all  their  projects  abortive. 

In  1568,  shvi  left  her  dcimitdons  to  join  the  chief^i  of  the  Protes- 
tant party*  She  morrgaged  her  jewels  to  raise  money  for  the  troops, 
and  gomg,  with  her  young  son,  Henry,  devoted  from  his  birtli  lo 
the  caujie  of  the  Refonnaiion,  to  Rocbclle,  she  assembled  and  ha- 
rangued the  troops;  and  addressed  letters  to  foreign  princes,  and 
particularly  to  the  queen  of  England,  imploring  their  pitr  and 
ii4?si;^tauoe* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Roman  Oitholics  of  Beam,  aaskted  hy 
Charles  the  Ninth,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  queen, 
seiied  on  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  of  which,  however,  the 
count  de  Montgomery  dispwws^ed  them,  and  violated  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  by  causing  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  itisnrrecdon 
to  he  put  to  death.  Tills  breach  of  honour  and  humanity  admits 
Of  no  excuse. 
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An  alliance  was  proposed,  between  Ueniy  of  Navarre  and  Mar- 
garet of  Yalois,  sister  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  to  which,  by  specious 
offers  and  pretences,  Jeanne  was  induced  to  lend  an  ear;  having 
taken  a  journey  to  Paris  for  the  preparation  of  these  inauspicious 
nuptials,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and,  not  without 
suspicions  of  poison,  expired  soon  after,  June  10th.  1572,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  her  age. 

She  was  accustomed  to  say,  **that  arms  once  taken  up  should 
never  be  laid  down,  but  upon  one  of  three  conditions — a  safe  peace, 
a  complete  victory,  or  an  honorable  death."  Her  daughter,  Catharine, 
wife  of  the  duke  de  Bar,  continued  a  Protestant  all  her  life. 

Jeanne  possessed  a  strong  and  vigorous  understanding,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages.  She  left  several 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse. 

ALBRIZZI,  TEOTOCHI  ISABELLA. 

This  lady,  of  much  celebrity  for  her  talents,  was  bom  on  the 
Island  of  Corfu,  about  1760,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
of  that  island.  Her  father,  count  Spindosl  Teotochi,  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  senate  of  the  Ionian  islands.  At  a  veiy 
early  age,  Isabella  was  married  to  Carlo  Marino,  a  Venetian  noble- 
man, whom  she  accompanied  to  Italy,  which  country  she  never 
left  again  during  her  life. 

Marino  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  the  author  of  a  history  of 
Venetian  conmierce ;  it  was  his  society  and  guidance  which  deter- 
mined the  literary  bent  of  her  mind,  and  gave  the  fu^t  impetus 
to  her  studious  habits ;  but  his  existence  was  prematurely  terminated, 
and  her  subsequent  union  with  the  count  AlbrizKi  placed  her  in  a 
situation  where  her  talents  and  tastes  obtained  complete  develop- 
ment. Her  house  at  Venice  became  the  resort  of  all  the  noted 
characters  resident  in  Italy,  or  visiting  its  storied  land.  Lord  Bjrron, 
Cuvier,  Canova,  Denon,  Foscolo,  and  Humboldt,  were  the  habitu^ 
of  her  saloon.  Byron  called  her  the  Venetian  De  Stael.  She  pos- 
sesssed  that  fine  tact  that  belongs  to  a  feeling  heart,  combinod 
with  the  courtesy  which  a  life  passed  in  good  society  bestows.  It 
was  observed,  that  amid  the  concourse  of  strangers,  artists,  authors, 
and  notable  persons  of  every  sort  and  nation — and  even  Chinese 
have  been  seen  at  her  conversazione — ^nobody,  however  obscure, 
was  ever  neglected;  nobody  left  her  house  without  an  agreeable 
impression.  She  has  written  one  very  interesting  work,  **Life  of 
Vittoria  Colonna,"  in  which  simplicity  and  elegance  are  remarkably 
combined.  A  little  work,  in  which  she  has  defended  the  "Mirza 
of  Alfieri,"  against  the  attacks  of  a  celebrated  critic,  has  been 
highly  praised.  The  "Portraits  of  Celebrated  Contemporaries,"  fVom 
the  subject,  the  author,  and  its  intrinsic  merits  became  justly  pop- 
ular. "The  Observations  upon  the  works  of  Canova,"  a  book  in- 
spired by  fHendship,  manifests  a  judicious  taste  for  the  arts;  is 
full  of  instruction  for  strangers,  and  interest  for  philosophic  and 
poetic  minds.   She  died  at  Venice  in  1886. 

As  a  mother,  her  devotion  was  complete  and  her  intelligence  ad- 
mirable. She  gave  unwearied  pains  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
education  of  her  children,  and  administered  their  property  with 
consummate  ability.  Nor  did  these  loving  cares  go  unrewarded; 
she  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  in  her  sons,  tender  and  conge- 
niaJ  fritiuds,  ia  seeing  them  partake  with  her,  the  general  esteem. 
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jd  in  h(%r  ]tLst  pitLnt'nl  itialnJy,  th^Lr  assiduity  and  tilM  afTectlon 
ftencd  tlie  pfiugs  of  atJilli^  and  ^iiiiwtlied  her  paseogc  to  Oic  lomb, 

ALDRUDE, 

CoDHTKss  dc  BtJitLuoro,  iii  ItaJy,  of  tlie  ill  usurious  hoii«5  of 
Fmngipatii,  is  celebrated,  by  the  writers  of  her  tinw,  for  her 
Twjiiitjf,  TimgniMcoiiet'^  courl<!S)',  and  geiicro&lty.  Sb*5  was  left  ft 
widow  in  the  bloom  of  her  youthj  utxd  her  cottrt  becnme  the  re&on 
of  uU  the  Italian  chivalry.  When  Ancona  was  Ih. sieged  by  tlie 
imperial  troop.^.  In  1172,  and  was  reduced  to  extreinlt}^  tlje  Aneoniang 
appealed  for  usij^istancc  to  William  di|?li  Adelardi,  a  noble  i«id 
powerful  f  itizen  of  FeiTarii^  and  to  the  eonnteiiii  de  Bertiuoro^  wbo 
immediately  Imstened  to  their  relief. 

The  cpmbiiK  d  forees  reached  Aneona  at  the  close  of  day,  and 
eucainped  un  a  li  eight  which  overlooked  tbc  tents  of  the  be  siege  ik. 
WilHnin  then  assi^nibled  the  forces,  and  having  harangued  tlitin, 
Aldrude  rose  and  addrcKM^d  the  soldiers  in  a.  epeeeli  which  wa.H 
received  by  them  with  nnhtiunded  applause,  inii5gled  witb  the 
cla&hiiig  of  anim.  The  ifneiiiy,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  so  large 
a  force,  retreated  during  tiie  nighty  ao  that  the  ajsjsallants  had  no 
opportnnity  of  proving  their  bravery. 

After  thia  bloodless  vietory,  the  combined  troopa  remained  encamped 
near  Aneona,  till  it  was  no  longer  endangered  by  the  vieinity  of 
Itfi  enemies,  and  nntil  hu  abundant  fupply  of  proviRons  was  brought 
into  the  ch3>  Tlie  Anconlans  eame  onC  to  thank  their  gallant 
d*3liverersj  to  whom  tluy  oflei^  magniticcnt  presents. 

Aldnide,  with  her  army,  on  her  return  to  her  dominions,  encoun- 
tered parties  of  the  retreating  cnemy^  whom  tbey  engaged  in 
skinnisbes,  in  all  of  which  they  came  oif  victorious.  Tile  time  of 
her  deaih     not  recorfli'd. 

ALEXANDRA, 

QtiEKN  of  Jndeflt  widow  and  enecef^s^r  of  Alexander  Jaimmns, 
a  wise  and  virtuous  princes?^  who,  contrary  to  the  example  of  her 
husband,  studied  to  please  her  subjects,  and  preserved  peace  and 
prosperity  durin^f  her  rci^  of  ^cven  years.  She  died  in  tlie 
seventy-iijird  year  pf  her  iige,  B.C.  70.  She  was  the  tuotlier  of 
ilyrcantis  aiul  Aristtobulus,  and  the  latter  years  of  lier  reign  wero 
dirittubi'd  by  th<;  attempt  of  her  younger  son,  ArlstobniuR,  IQ  obtain 
the  sovereign ty^  as  Ive  hiul  Ijeen  exuf^iwrated  by  the  favom*  liisi 
uiother  showed  to  the  sect  of  the  Fhm"iseefei,  and  the  authority 
!ihc  allowed  them. 

ALEXANDRA, 

DAtir^HTER  of  Hy  re  anus,  and  mother  of  Aiistobulus  and  Mariamne, 
wife  of  Henjd  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of  Finperior  powerts  of  mind. 
When  Ilenxi  appointed  Ananel,  a  portion  of  obscnrc  birth,  high- 
prie^st,  instead  of  her  son  Aristobulus,  who  had  a  right  to  that 
Oiiice,  her  spirited  conduct  caused  him  to  depose  Ananel  in  favour 
Ipf  Aris^tobnlus.  Herud,  displeased  at  her  interfcrenee,  had  her 
lintincd  and  guarded  in  her  own  palaee ;  but  AJexandrfti  receiving 
an  invitation  fVoni  Cleopatra  to  come  to  Egypt,  with  Illt  son, 
attempted  to  escape  with  him,  in  twoeofflnsj  they  were  dis^covert'd, 
howev^-r,  and  brought  back.  Herod,  jealous  of  the  affection  of  tlie 
Jews  for  Aristabulus,  had  him  drowned,  which  go  muei  affected 
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Alexandra,  that  she  at  first  resolyed  on  committing  suicide;  hut 
finally  decided  to  live,  that  she  might  revenge  herself  on  the 
murderer.  She  interested  Cleopatra  in  her  cause,  who  induced 
Anthony  to  send  for  Herod  to  exculpate  himself  from  the  charge, 
which,  by  presents  and  flattery,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  And  when 
Herod  returned  he  again  ordered  Alexandra  to  be  confined.  But 
Alexandra  showed  great  terror,  if  the  account  be  true,  and  cow- 
ardice, when  the  jealousy  of  Herod  induced  him  to  order  the 
death  of  his  wife  Mariamne.  Though  she  knew  the  innocence  of 
her  daughter,  she  was  so  much  alarmed,  for  fear  she  should  share 
the  same  fate,  that  she  sought  every  opportunity  for  traducing 
her,  and  praising  the  justice  of  Herod. 

After  the  death  of  Mariamne,  Herod's  grief  so  overcame  him,  that 
he  lost  his  health,  and  was  at  times  deranged.  While  in  this  state 
he  retuxid  to  Samaria,  leaving  Alexandra  at  Jerusalem.  Alexandra 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fortresses  near  the  capital,  that 
she  might  eventually  become  mistress  of  the  city;  Herod  being 
informed  of  her  attempts,  sent  orders  that  she  should  be  inmiediately 
put  to  death,  which  was  done,  about  B.  C.  27. 

ALICE, 

Queen  of  France,  wife  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  was  the  third  daughter 
of  Thibaut  the  Great,  count  of  Champagne.  The  princess  received 
a  careful  education  in  the  magnificent  court  of  her  fathet;  and 
being  beautiful,  amiable,  intelligent,  and  imaginative,  Louis  the 
Seventh,  on  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1160,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  demanded  her  of  her  father.  To  cement  the  union  more 
strongly,  two  daughters  of  the  king  by  his  first  wife,  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  were  married  to  the  two  eldest  sons  of  the  count.  In 
1165,  she  had  a  son,  to  the  great  joy  of  Louis,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Philip  Augustus.  Beloved  by  her  husband,  whose  ill -health 
rendered  him  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  Alice  not  only 
assisted  him  in  conducting  the  affaurs  of  the  nation,  but  superintended 
the  education  of  her  son. 

Louis  died  in  1180,  having  appointed  Alice  to  the  regency;  but 
Philip  Augustus  being  married  to  Isabella  of  Hainault,  neice  to  the 
the  earl  of  Flanders,  this  nobleman  disputed  the  authority  of  Alice. 
Philip,  at  last,  sided  with  the  earl;  and  his  mother,  with  her 
brothers,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  court.  She  appealed  to  Henry 
the  Second,  of  England,  who  was  delighted  to  assist  the  mother 
against  the  son,  as  Philip  was  constantly  inciting  his  sons  to  acts 
of  rebellion  against  him.  Philip  marched  against  them ;  but  Henry, 
unwilling  to  give  battle,  commenced  negociations  with  him,  and 
succeeded  in  reconciling  the  king  to  his  mother  and  uncles.  Philip 
also  agreed  to  pay  her  a  sum  equal  to  five  shillings  and  tenpeuce 
English  per  day,  for  her  maintenance,  and  to  give  up  her  dowry, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fortified  places. 

Alice  again  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  government; 
and  her  son  was  so  well  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  that,  in  1190, 
on  going  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  confided,  by  the  advice  of  his 
barons,  the  education  of  his  son,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
to  Alice  and  her  brother,  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Rheims. 
During  the  absence  of  the  king,  some  ecclesiastical  disturbances 
happened,  which  were  earned  before  the  pope.  The  prerogative 
or  Philip,  and  the  letters  of  AUce  to  "Rome  coutcnvlug  it,  were 


full  of  force  and  gniudeur.  She  remonstrate  a  ujion  the  enormity 
of  taking  udvantoja^o  of  an  ab&eiice  cuni^ed  l*v  li  u  motive;  and 
dcmande*!  tlint  things  sshould  at  least  lie  kit  in  tlie  mme  situation 
till  the  retiini  of  luc-r  ^oiu  Bj-  thia  firTDUcss  cslie  obtained  her  point. 
Philip  rotunied  in  11^2*  and  kijrtory  takes  no  other  notice  of  Alice 
QiWrwartl^,  than  to  nicntioii  some  THjUgioiui  houaes  wbich  she 
fotinded.    Sho  died  at  Paris,  in  12t*5, 

ALICE, 

Of  France,  second  daughter  of  Louis  ttie  Seventh  of  France, 
and  of  Alice  of  Chaiupagtie,  was  betrothed,  at  the  ago  of  fourtccm,  to 
Richard  C^^cur  do  lion,  feeeond  aoii  of  Heurj'  the  riecoudt  of  England* 
She  was  taken  to  that  eouutry  to  Icani  the  langua/?e^  where  lit?r 
heauty  made  mch  an  iniprciisaon  that  Hciny  the  Second,  thou^^h 
an  old  man,  became  one  of  her  admiriirs.  He  p laced  her  in  the 
castte  of  WoodsUxks  where  hhi  ujiatrcss,  the  celebrated  Kosainond 
Cllftbrd»  hud  hnQii  luurdered,  as  was  then  Tcported,  by  jmloub 
wite,  Eleanor  of  Gidcnue.  Alice  is  said  lo  have  taken  the  place  of 
Riniamond ;  at  any  rate,  Heiu^'^'s  conduct  to  her  go  initated  Hichanl, 
that,  incited  by  his  mother,  he  took  np  arnitt  agaiiiiit  his  father. 
He[ir>'*s  death,  in  liHih  put  an  end  to  thi^  UT)liu]ii*v  ixi^sitlon  vf 
affairs  J  but  when  Rivhord  was  urgt^d  by  Pliilip  Augusms  of  Franc t 
to  fnlJil  his  engafjcnicnt  to  his  sister  Alkc,  Kichariil  refused,  alle^iig 
that  she  had  had  a  daughter  by  hist  father.  The  stihfiequent  raarriag^j 
of  Richard  with  Ikrcngarlji  of  Kavanx',  so  enraged  Philip  Augustuti, 
that  from  that  time  he  became  the  rclcntle&u  enemy  of  the  English 
king.  Alice  returned  to  IViiucc,  and  In  1195  she  nisnricd  WilUflm 
the  Hiird^  c«niit  of  Ponthieu*  She  wad  the  victim  of  the  liceiitlons 
pa^Moos  of  the  Englisli  monarch.  Had  sl^e  been  ej^  happily  ivi*imed 
ds  bcr  mother,  she  would,  probable,  have  fibowed  as  amlahle  a 
disposition,  and  a  mind  of  like  excellence. 

ALLIN  ABBT, 
la  ar^  American  lady^  whose  poetna  have  appeared  in  several 
perifjdicals  with  the  figuaturc  "^vllla,"  her  own  name  reversed,  du- 
ring iie  \  cral  years  past.  In  1«50,  ber  prose  and  poetii^al  contribntionii 
tu  the  Baston  Joumid  weiv^  published.  **Home  Ballads,  a  bc*ok  ibr 
Nev^'  Eiigiandera,"  is  the  title  of  the  work,  which  well  describes 
its  ijpLrit  and  sentUneiit,  **'nio  u-ritings  of  Miiis  Allin,"  mys  a 
I'ontemporarj'^  bifjgrraplicr,  **are  filled  with  wimn  Jiympathies  for  the 
wurking  worlds  fihc  has  a  chccrfid^  hoin-ful  philosophy,  and  lores 
home,  children,  and  firiends.  The  expresijloii  of  these  fbehngii  makes 
her  Imllads  popular.** 

ALL ISO, 

A  Jewish  Lai>y,  who  fionrUhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  She  was  a  Gcnnsin  or  Pole  by  hirth^  the  daughter 
af  llabbi  Mordecid,  called  "Magiiter  Sluskicnsb,"  which  means 
]n^T>ably  chief  Kabbi  of  Slutxlt  in  Lithuania.  She  trani^lated  fhjm 
Ilebjiew  into  German  the  Ixjok  called  "Shomerim  Lahhokcr,"  the 
Watches  for  MomlnfTi  a  collection  of  inaycrs  and  supplications  re- 
vitcd  by  the  pious  (lernian  Jews  every  morning.  This  translation 
wiis  made  in  1704,  during  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  company 
with  her  husband,  R.  Aaron  ben  Alikutn  Gctz.  It  was  first  printed 
ut  Fmnklbrt,  on  tlie  Oder,  with  the  Hebreu"  tex:,  iu  1704,  and  has 
binee  been  flrcquently  reprinted. 
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ALOARA, 

Ax  Italian  princess,  daughter  of  a  count  named  Peter.  Shewai 
married  to  Pandulpli,  sumamed  Lronhead,  who  styled  himself  prinoOp 
(lukc,  and  marquis.  He  was,  by  inheritance,  prince  of  Capua  and 
Bencvento,  and  the  most  potent  nobleman  in  Italy.  He  died  at 
Capua,  in  981,  leaving  five  sons  by  Aloara,  all  of  whom  were 
untuitunatc,  and  three  of  them  died  violent  deaths.  Aloara  bc|paa 
to  reign  conjointly  witli  one  of  her  sons  in  982,  and  governed  wixh 
wisdom  and  courage.   She  died  in  992. 

It  is  asserted  that  Aloara  put  to  death  her  nephew,  lest  he  should 
wrest  the  principality  tVom  her  son ;  and,  that  St  Nil  then  predicted 
the  failure  of  her  posterity. 

ALOYSIA,  SIGEA, 

Of  Toledo,  a  Spanish  lady  celebrated  for  her  learning,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  Paul  the  Third,  pope  of  Rome,  in  1540,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac.  She  was  afterwards  called  to 
the  court  of  Portugal,  where  she  composed  several  works,  and 
died  young. 

ALPHAIZULI, 

Maria,  a  poetess  of  Seville,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  centui^.  She 
was  called  the  Arabian  Sappho,  being  of  Moorish  extraction. 
Excellent  works  of  hers  are  in  the  library  of  tlie  Escurial.  Many 
Spanish  women  of  that  time  cultivated  the  muses  with  succedd^ 
particularly  the  Andalu^ians. 

ALTOVITI,  MARSEILLE  D», 

A  Florentine  lady  who  settled  at  Marseilles,  and  devoted 
herself  to  wilting  Italian  poetry.   She  died  in  1609.  • 

AMALIE,  ANN, 

Princess  of  Prussia,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  WiUiam  the 
First,  King  of  Prussia,  and  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great  She  was 
born  on  the  9th.  of  November,  1723,  and  from  her  childhood  shewed 
great  talent,  especially  for  music,  with  the  theoretical  and  hh$torical 
knowledge  of  which  slie  became  so  thoroughly  conversant,  as  to  be 
scarcely  equalled  by  any  one  of  her  time.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  she  became  Piincess-Abbess  of  Quedlinburgli,  and  from  that 
time  to  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th.  of  March,  1787,  all 
lier  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  the  administration  of  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Abbey,  was  engrossed  by  her  favourite  study. 

At  her  death  her  musical  librar>%  said  to  be  the  most  splendid 
and  complete  ever  collected,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Joachiiusthal 
Gynmasium  of  Berlin,  with  a  })rovi80  that  rendered  it  all  but  use- 
less; namely,  that  nothing  should  be  copied,  nor  any  piece  taken 
from  it 

She  is  said  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  harsh  character  and 
d(  gniatical  spirit  Her  musical  compositions  are  stiff  and  cold,  and 
in  the  severe  style  of  the  old  school.  Haydn,  who  reprcsented  the 
now  school,  was  a  complete  horror  to  her;  and  the  celebrated 
Graun,  who  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Death  of  Jesus,  for  her 
brother  F^^derick,  was  told  by  her  that  his  airs  were  too  soft  and 
sendincntal,  and  too  much  in  the  opera  slyVe. 
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AMALASWINTH, 

DAUGETTEit  of  Theodorip»  king  of  the  Oslpogotha,  was  motjier  of 
Atlialarit::,  by  EuUieric  She  inherited  her  father'^  posscssiMas,  as 
guardian  of  htr  rnni  ettdeiivottriiig  to  educflte  him  in  the  manners 
and  ieaming  of  the  mdre  poUshud  Romanfi,  ?h<?  otft-nded  her  nobles, 
who  eonsipiTi?d  agriiinsc  her^  and  obtiiincd  the  govern iiieiit  of  the 
joimg  prinec,  AthnUiric  was  iinired^  b)*  them,  to  dch.incheij,  and 
he  sunk  under  his  excesses,  at  the  early  ojre  of  iieventeen,  In  the 
year  534  The  alHlcted  tDOther  knew  dot  how  to  support  herself 
ftgivinst  her  rebellious  suhjeets,  but  hy  rnk'mf^  as  her  htij^banil  and 
partner  on  tbi^  rhrone,  her  eon  sin  Theodat,  wh<*,  to  his  cverlii^ting 
infiwi>y,  eaused  her  to  be  gtrangled  in  a  batli^  534.  For  learning 
or  hnnmuity  Khe  had  few  equals.  She  rceeived  and  conversed  with 
&nibas£adori  from  various  trntiODiS  without  the  aid  of  an  tntc;rpreter« 

AMALIE,  ANNA, 

DrciTEsa  of  Sfucc  Weinmr  and  Ebena^^h,  was  a  Germatt  prtnceEif 
highly  distinguished  for  her  talents  and  Tirtiies,  whose  pACronage 
WI15  powerfully  exerted  for  the  improvement  of  taste  and  leamiog 
anu7ug  h«r  coutitr>Tnen.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
Brurwwick,  and  the  niece  of  Frederick  the  Second  of  Pruflsla* 
Her  birth  took  place  October  24th.,  1739.  At  the  age  of  mven- 
Eeen,  she  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Sa?se  Weimar,  who  left  her 
a  Widow,  after  a  union  of  about  two  years.  The  commencement 
of  the  scvcu  years*  war*  which  tlten  took  place,  rendered  her 
eituation  peculiarly  embarrasstnE,  as,  while  herself  a  minor,  shtj 
was  called  to  the  gnardlansihip  of  her  infant  5on,  the  sovereign  of 
the  little  state  over  which  she  presided.  To  add  to  her  dhUcultiee, 
she  funnrt  2ier=elf  obliged,  m  a  princess  of  the  empire,  to  tiike  part 
against  her  uncle,  the  great  Frederick.  But  he  treated  her  person- 
ally with  great  respect,  and  though  her  provinces  suffered  Beverely, 
they  were  preiierved  from  absolute  ruiiL  When  peace  was  estab- 
lished, she  db'ecti'd  her  cares  to  the  education  of  her  sanr=,  and  the 
jjublit.^  af Fairs  of  the  duchy.  Her  regency  was  attended  with  great 
lidvanijiges  to  the  country*  In  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
maiiagement  of  the  revenue,  lu  public  estabii<;hments,  she  was 
ftUke  sedulous;  and  under  her  fostering  patrotrage  a  new  spirit 
Upmng  up  among  her  people,  and  ditfused  its  intlnence  over  the 
north  of  Germany.  Foreigners  of  distinction^  artists,  and  men  of 
learning,  were  attracted  to  her  court,  either  as  visitors  or  hxed 
residents.  The  use  of  a  large  library  was  given  to  the  public  j 
a  new  theatre  erected,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  impnived 
education  of  youth*  The  university  of  Jena  underwent  a  revlhion^ 
and  the  lihcradity  of  the  princess  was  exerted  in  modifying  and 
extending  the  establishment*  She  delighted  in  the  soeiet}"'  of  mexr 
of  talents  and  Uterature,  and  succeeded  i"  drawing  within  the  chr- 
ele  of  her  iniluciice  many  individuals  of  high  ':clebritj%  The  eity 
of  Weimar  became  the  resort  of  the  most  distingtii^hed  literary 
men  of  Germany,  whom  tbe  duchess  encouraged,  by  her  liberal 
patronage,  to  come  and  reside  at  her  court.  Wielund,  Herder,  Schiller, 
and  Gwtbc,  formed  a  constellatian  of  genius  of  which  any  city 
might  be  proud.  They  all  held  some  distinguished  office  about 
her  court.  The  duchess  vilthdrew,  in  177o,  from  public  life,  hav- 
ing given  ap  tbe  sovereign  authority  to  her  eldest  son  Carl  August, 
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then  of  age.  Her  health,  which  had  suffered  from  a  recent  severe 
attack  of  illness,  made  this  retirement  desirable ;  and  she  also  an- 
ticipated great  gratification  from  the  study  of  those  arts  to  which 
she  had  always  been  attached,  especially  music,  with  which  she 
was  Intimately  acquainted.  The  conclusion  of  her  lifb  was  clouded  by 
misfortune;  and  the  deaths  of  several  of  her  relatives,  the  ruin. of 
royal  houses  with  which  she  was  connected,  and  the  miseries  6e- 
casioned  by  the  French  invasion  of  Germany,  contributed  to  em- 
bitter the  last  moments  of  her  existence.  She  died  in  April,  1807, 
and  was  interred  on  the  19th.  of  that  month  at  Weimar. 

AM  A  LIE,  CATHARINA, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  couut  PhUip  Dicterich,  of  Waldeck,  was  born 
in  1640,  and  married  in  1664,  to  count  Qeorge  Louis  of  Alpach,  at 
which  place  she  died  in  1696.  She  had  in  her  time  conslden^ 
reputation  as  a  writer  of  hymns ;  which,  however,  it  is  said,  were 
"more  remarkable  for  the  pure  and  pious  feelings  which  they  express, 
than  for  thek  poetical  merit"  A  collection  of  them  was  published 
under  the  title  "Andttchtige  Singekunst,"  in  1690. 

AMALIE,  ELIZABETH, 

Landoravine  of  Hesse-Cassel,  was  the  daughter  of  count  Philip 
Louis  the  Second  of  Hanau  Mttnzenberg,  and  granddaughter  b7 
the  mother's  side  of  William  the  First  of  Orange  and  Nassau.  She 
was  bom  in  1602,  at  her  father's  castle  at  Hanau,  where  she  spent 
the  first  part  of  her  life,  and  received  an  excellent  education.  St» 
was  a  woman  of  great  personal  beauty  and  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments, as  well  as  of  sound  judgment  and  true  piety.  All  her  best 
and  greatest  qualities  were  called  into  play,  when,  after  her 
marriage  to  William  the  Fifth,  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  whidi 
took  place  in  her  seventeenth  year;  and  subsequent  widowhood, 
w^iich  took  place  eighteen  years  after,  she  was  constrained  to  take 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  principality,  until  her  eldest 
son,  who  was  then  but  eight  years  of  age,  should  be  able  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  This  was  in  that  sanguinary  period  of 
Grerman  histoiy,  called  "the  thirty  years  war,"  during  the  latt^ 
twelve  of  which,  she  had  to  contend  not  against  public  enemies 
only,  but  also  against  relatives,  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of 
her  precarious  situation,  and  who  made  various  attempts  to  deprive 
her  of  her  possessions.  Her  prudent  policy  and  undaunted  sphit 
however  completely  thwarted  all  these,  and  she  had  the  satisfaction, 
of  seeing  the  blessings  of  peace  restored  to  her  country,  and  of 
resigning  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  who  was  afterwards  sumamed 
"the  just;"  the  government  of  her  little  realm,  which  she  had 
conduc^«d  safely  through  the  sea  of  political  troubles,  increased  in 
territonal  extent  and  in  moral  power,  amid  surrounding  states. 

The  character  of  this  remarkable  woman  is  thus  summed  up,  in 
a  recent  Biographical  Dictionary,  edited  by  George  Long,  Esq.,  and 
published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  :— 

"The  Landgravine  Amalie  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  of  administration,  and  knew  the  constitution  and  the  wants 
of  her  own  dominions,  as  well  as  the  secret  motives  which  determined 
t)2G  actions  of  foreign  cabinets.   She  readily  comprehended  the  true 
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^tate  of  her  political  relations,  and  this  penetration  was  accompanied 
by  decision.  She  was  moderate  in  her  prosperity,  and  steadfast  in 
my^fortune  She  nsed  to  say  that  calamities  are  wholesome,  to 
preyent  our  becoming  overbearing  in  prosperity.  She  possessed 
the  power  of  gaining  the  affections  of  those  around  her,  and  of 
makiDg  herself  feared  when  she  thought  it  necessaiy.  She  was 
affiibie  to  all,  and  generous  towards  those  who  had  offended  her. 
Bbe  was  fond  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  she  always  distinguished 
men  of  talent  and  learning.  She  was  a  rare  combination  of  the 
manly  virtues  of  a  prince,  with  the  mild  and  humane  spirit  of  a 
woman." 

AMALTHJEIA, 

This  name  of  the  sibyl  of  Cunue,  who  is  said  to  have  offered 
to  Tarqnin  the  Second,  or  The  Proud,  king  of  Rome,  B.  0.  524, 
nine  books,  containing  the  Roman  destinies,  and  demanded  for 
them  three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  He  derided  her,  for  supposing 
that  he  would  give  so  high  a  price  for  her  books ;  she  went  away 
ind  burning  three  of  them,  returned  and  asked  the  same  price 
for  the  other  six;  this  being  again  denied,  she  burnt  three  more, 
tnd  offered  the  remaining  three,  without  lessening  her  demand. 
Upon  which  Tarquin,  consulting  the  pontiffs,  was  advised  to  buy 
ibem.  These  books,  called  the  **SibyUine  Oracles,*'  were  in  such 
esteem,  that  two  magistrates  were  created  to  consult  them  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  The  books,  and  the  story  about  them, 
were  probably  fabrications  of  the  priests  of  Rome,  to  impose  on 
that  superstitious  people,  and  increase  their  own  importance,  by 
occaaionally  quoting  and  interpreting  these  oracles.  The  story  is 
aL<H>  of  importance  in  showing  the  spiritual  influence  the  mind  of 
woman  exerted  over  that  proud  nation  which  owed  its  greatness 
to  the  sword.  Even  there  the  strength  of  man  was  fain  to  seek 
aid  from  the  quicker  intellect  and  more  refined  moral  sense  of 
woman. 

AMASTRIS, 

Daughter  of  Oxathrcs,  the  brother  of  Darius  Codomannus,  the 
last  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in  marriage  by  Alexander,  after  his 
return  from  India,  to  Cratems,  from  whom  she  was  separated  about 
B.  C.  323.  Diouysius,  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea,  was  her  next  husband, 
to  whose  prosperity  her  influence,  wealth,  and  talents  greatly  con- 
tributed. At  his  death,  B.  C.  306,  he  left  to  her  the  government  of 
the  state,  and  the  guardianship  of  their  three  children.  She  next 
married  Lysimachus,  and  after  living  with  him  for  some  time  at 
Heraclea,  followed  him  to  Sardis,  where  he  divorced  her,  in  order 
to  marry  Arsinog,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  king  of 
IJgypt.  She  then  returned  to  her  kingdom  of  Heraclea,  and  was 
murdered  by  her  two  sons,  who  had  governed  the  state  badly  dur- 
ing her  absence.  Thus  sadly  terminated  the  career  of  this  woman, 
who  displayed  singular  talents  for  government,  and  whose  memory 
is  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  city  Amastris,  which  she  founded 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia. 

AMBOISE, 

Frances  d',  daughter  of  Louis  d'Amboise,  is  celebrated  for  the 
lmpro\  nient  she  introduced  in  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
Bretons,    She  was  wife  of  Peter  the  Second,  duke  of  Brittany, 
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whose  great  inhumanity  to  her  she  bore  with  Christian  resignation, 
and  which  she  opposed  with  a  gentleness  and  moderation  that 
gradually  gained  his  affection  and  confidence. 

She  rendered  moderation  and  temperance  flEishionable,  not  only 
at  court,  but  throughout  the  city  of  Rennes,  where  she  residedt 
and  when  the  duke,  desirous  of  profiting  by  this  economy,  piopofled 
laying  impost  upon  the  people,  the  duchess  persuaded  him  against 
it'  She  used  all  her  influence  over  her  husband  for  the  good  of 
the  public,  and  the  advancement  of  religion. 

When  Peter  was  seized  with  his  last  illness,  his  disorder,  not 
being  understood  by  the  physicians,  was  ascribed  to  magic,  and  If 
was  proposed  to  seek  a  necromancer  to  counteract  the  spell  nnder 
which  he  suffered  but  the  good  sense  of  the  duchess  led  her  to 
reject  this  expedient.  Her  husband  died  October,  1457.  His  8nc« 
cesser  treated  her  with  indignity,  and  her  father  wished  her  to 
marry  the  prince  of  Savoy,  in  order  to  obtain  a  protector,  fiat 
the  duchess  determined  to  devote  herself  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband,  and  when  M.  d'Amboise  attempted  to  force  her  to  yield 
to  his  wishes,  she  took  refUge  in  the  convent  da  Trm»  MarieMf 
near  Yannes,  where  she  assumed  the  Carmelite  habit.  She  died 
October  4th.,  1485. 

AMELIA    MARIA   FREDERICA  AUGUSTA, 

Duchess  and  princess  of  Saxony,  was  bom  in  1794.  Her  fkther, 
prince  Maximilian,  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
Christian.  His  eldest  brother,  Frederic  Augustus,  Elector,  and 
afterwards  king  of  Saxony,  ruled  this  country  sixty-four  years, 
fVom  1768  to  1827.  His  reign  Was  one  of  much  vicissitude,  as  it 
embraced  the  period  of  Napoleon's  career.  An  allusion  to  the 
political  events  of  that  day  is  not  foreign  to  the  present  subject, 
as  the  literary  abilities  and  consequent  fame  of  the  Princess  Amelia 
could  never  have  been  developed  under  the  old  order  of  things  in 
a  contracted  German  court;  neither  could  she  have  acquhred  that 
knowledge  of  life  essential  to  the  exercise  of  her  dramatic  talent: 
bom  fifty  years  sooner,  she  would  have  ranked  merely  among  the 
serene  highnesses  of  whom  **to  live  and  die"  forms  all  the  history. 
Foitunately  for  Amelia,  the  storms  that  were  to  clear  the  political 
atmosphere  bfegan  before  lier  birth:  from  the  age  of  twelve  till 
that  of  twenty-three  she  saw  her  family  suffering  exile;  then 
enjoying  retum  and  sovereignty;  her  uncle  prisoner — again  trium- 
phant. During  this  period  her  opportunities  for  observation,  her 
suggestions  for  thought,  her  mental  education,  were  most  various 
and  extensive.  Scenes  and  characters  were  studied  ftresh  from  lift 
— "not  obtained  through  books."  In  1827,  her  uncle,  king  Frederic 
Augustus,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Anthony— « 
rather  jolly  old  person,  but  exceedingly  fond  of  his'  niece  Amelia. 
She  possessed  much  influence  over  him,  and  exercised  it  in  a  way  that 
gained  her  great  favour  with  high  and  low.  In  1830,  a  revolution 
changed  the  government  fVom  a  despotism  to  a  limited  monarchy. 
Anthony  died  in  1836,  when  the  brother  of  Amelia  became  sov- 
ereign. Under  her  uncle's  reign  it  would  have  scarcely  been 
possible  for  her  to  appear  as  the  authoress  of  acted  dramas;  bat 
her  brother  had  been  brought  up  under  a  new  order  of  things. 
and  considered  it  no  derogation  for  a  scion  of  royalty  to  extend 
tAe  influence  of  virtue  and  elevated  motai^ty  by  tae  aid  of  an  art 
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that  makes  its  waj  to  the  ^funeral  pubUL'  with  a  peculiar  force. 

It  is  ft  ciiriouB  circtim^tanet^  thnt  her  lim  dnimft,  whicli  was 
ofleretl  under  the  name  of  Amelia  Ikitcr,  was  refused  by  the  maoa- 
gers  of  t:ourt  theatre,  and  ojily  rtjipeared  there  after  its  coofirmed 
success  oil  the  stage  at  Bcrliu, 

The  Princess  Amelia  has  gnltieil  hy  lier  plays  a,  f>opBlarity 
deserA^edly  exeeediag  any  of  her  predetettsors  or  coa temporaries  m 
the  kiud'she  hdti  uoderiaben;  for  it  Dm^t  be  rememberetl  she  is, 
though  a  woman  of  genius,  no  poet;  ber  mind  elevated,  tralh- 
kjviitiff,  and  eager  to  convey  useful  les^ous ;  she  i>ossesscs  a  delkato 
dl^rimlnatioa  of  character,  and  Intinity  of  gentle  hiiitiotu'Si  licr 
style  is  refined,  and,  at  all  iUn^^  m  elegant  as  the  attention  to 
proprieties  of  the  dramatic  person  se  will  [lermit.  $h<i  attacks  self- 
isliness  and  deception  with  an  unflinching  hcisiility,  and  her  iustrue- 
dona  are  conveyed  by  mch  atnu^hig  and  natural  delineationi*  that 
they  cannot  ftiil  to  excite  a  dety-'- taction  of  them>  vices;  and  even 
when  such  emotlonf?  ure  tran^f^ent,  they  are  a  ret^eshiug  dew  to  the 
hard  st>il  they  eaiinoE  penetrate. 

Before  leaving  the  account  of  this  Illustrious  lady.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  her  fkimily  are  distinguished  by  something  rnbro  than 
"leather  and  pmnellft**  ftoni  the  merely  "monniTh  crowned.'*  Tha 
present  king,  Amelia's  brother,  hiis  published  a  work  on  botany 
and  Tnineralogy,  and  Prinee  John  t lie  Younger  luis  translated  Dante 
into  German  Poetry.  She  bad  a  fjrand mother  tw,  another  Prhacesa 
Amelia,  or  Anialie»  whose  biography  i»  to  he  found  in  a  pret^i^g 
part  of  thi^  work,  who  comiJOsed  operas* 

AMELIA, 

Queen  of  Greece,  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  reign Jng  duke 
of  Olden bur^h,  hy  his  first  wife.  She  waa  bom  December  21st., 
1818,  and  married  to  King  Otho,  in  November  l8cJ6.  She  Is  unlvcr- 
saiiy  beloved  by  her  snhjccts,  possessing  all  those  virttjes  and 
a4.'camplisliments  which  ai^  the  brightest  jewek  of  a  crowned  head. 

AMELIA, 

TouTf&EST  ehild  of  George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte*  She 
was  an  aruiiiible  and  aceoinplLiihed  princess,  whose  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  was  only  equalled  by  her  fervent  piety  and  pure  benevolence. 
Sbc  was  bom  in  .1788,  and  died  in  1810 1  and  so  much  was  she 
beloved  by  her  royal  father,  that  her  early  death  i&  said  to  have 
bad  a  serious  effect  npon  his  mind. 

AMELIE  MARIA,  EX-QUEEN   OF   THE  FRENCH, 

Dacqhter  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  king  of  the  two  SiciUes,  was 
married  to  Louis  Philippe,  then  the  exiled  duke  d'Orkans,  November, 
ItWU.  It  wa^i,  apparently,  a  marriage  of  affection  with  the  duke, 
but  on  her  side  of  that  absorbing  k>vo  which  eeemed  to  seek  nothing 
beyond  the  content  of  her  husband— except  his  salvation— to  com- 
plete her  felicity.  In  all  the  changes  of  his  liffe,  she  wus  with  him 
SJ?  his  teife;  sensible  to  the  smiles  or  frownsj  of  fortune  only  as  these 
affected  her  husband* 

I  El  18H,  after  the  fid  I  of  Napoleon,  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  his 
family  removed  to  Paris;  and  the  immense  estates  of  his  father 
were  restored  to  Hm^   At  Neuilly  he  resided  in  a  superb  palace. 
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surrounded  with  every  luxury;  yet  amid  all  this  magnificence  the 
simple  tastes,  order,  and  economy,  which  distinguish  the  presence 
of  a  good  wife,  were  predominant.  They  had  nine  children  bora 
to  them;  the  training  of  these  while  young  was  their  mother's 
care,  and  her  example  of  obedience  and  reverence  towards  her 
husband,  deepened  and  decided  his  influence  over  his  fkmily,  which 
was  a  model  of  union,  good  morals,  and  domestic  virtues. 

By  the  events  of  July,  1830,  Louis  Philippe  became  King  of 
the  French ;  but  this  honour  seems  only  to  have  increased  the  carei 
of  his  wife  by  her  fears  on  his  account ;  she  never  appears  to  have 
valued  the  station  for  any  accession  of  dignity  and  importance  it 
gave  to  her.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  that  she  was  very  adverse  to  hii 
assuming  the  sceptre;  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  woman's  love» 
she  probably  felt  that  his  happiness,  if  not  his  good  name  and  hii 
life,  might  be  perilled ;  but  he  decided  to  be  king,  and  she  meekly 
took  her  place  by  his  side,  sharing  his  troubles,  but  not  seeking 
to  share  his  power.  The  French  nation  respected  her  character, 
and  never  imputed  any  of  the  king's  folly,  treachery,  and  meanness^ 
to  her;  still  the  fervid  truth  of  her  soul  was  never  surmised  till 
she  descended  iVom  the  throne.  Then  she  displayed  what  la  tu 
nobler  than  royalty  of  birth  or  station,  the  innate  moral  strength 
of  woman's  nature,  when,  forgetting  self  and  sustaining  every  trial 
with  a  calm  courage,  she  devotes  her  energies  for  the  salvation  of 
others.  It  has  been  said,  that  the  queen  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  kneeling  before  him  she  ex- 
claimed— "C'est  le  devoir  d'un  roi  de  mourir  panni  son  peuplel" 
But  when  he  resolved  on  flight,  it  is  known  that  her  presence  of 
mind  sustained  and  guided  him  as  though  he  had  been  a  child. 
The  sequel  is  familiar  to  all  the  world.  They  fled  to  England; 
Louis  Philippe  left  Paris  for  the  last  time  and  for  ever,  on  the  26th. 
of  February,  1848.  Supported  on  the  arm  of  his  noble  wife,  he 
reached  the  caniage  that  bore  them  from  their  kingdom,  and  on 
the  •26th.  of  August,  1860,  he  passed  from  this  world— forgiven  of 
his  sins,  let  us  hope.  He  had  been  all  his  life  a  philosopher,  that  is 
to  say,  an  infidel;  but  at  the  closing  scene  the  piety  and  prayers 
of  his  wife  seem  to  have  been  heard ;  the  old  king  became  a  young 
penitent,  performing  with  earnestness  those  holy  rites  his  wife  be- 
lieves necessary  to  salvation.  And  she,  who  could  never  be  happy 
if  parted  from  him  even  for  a  day,  resigned  him  to  God"  without 
a  murmur ; — and  now  deyotes  herself  to  the  interests  her  deceased 
husband  considered  important,  calmly  and  cheerfhlly  as  though  he 
was  still  by  her  side.  Well  might  that  husband  feel  what  one  of  his 
biographers  observes  he  manifested  so  strongly,  that  "It  was  im- 
possible to  be  in  the  company  of  Louis  Philippe  fbr  half  an  honr, 
without  some  indication  of  his  remarkable  respect  for  his  wife.'* 
And  it  should  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  in  his 
domestic  life,  as  husband  and  father,  he  deserves  the  highest  re- 
gard. This  purity  of  private-  morals,  so  rare  in  the  stations  he  oc- 
cupied, was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  his  early  edu- 
cation, almost  entirely  conducted  by  a  woman — hence  his  respect 
for  the  sex. 

We  place  the  name  of  Amelie,  ex-Queen  of  the  French,  in  our 
record,  not  because  she  has  worn  a  crown,  or  displayed  great  talents, 
or  performed  any  distinguished  deed;  but  because  she  has  been 
t/ie  perfect  example  of  a  good  wl&. 
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AMMANATI,  LAUKA  BATTIFEEBI, 

Wife  of  HartholenMfW  Ammarmti,  a  Fltireiitinc  sciilptijr  and  arebl- 
tect,  wiis  (iHiigUter  of  John  Anthoiiy  Bflttifirrri,  m\d  hom  at  L'rhiijo, 
ill  151 Sbi-*  liccame  celebrated  for  her  greniiis  and  k-iimiiig. 
Her  poems  are  highly  esteemed.  She  was  one  of  tlic  members  of 
tbt;  IrvfroiTiti  Academy  at  Sienmi  i  and  died  at  Flonincis  la  Ibm^ 
aged  Beventy-six.  She  is  C0Dsidert:d  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets 
of  the  glxieenih  century . 

I  AMORETTE,   MARIA  PELLEGRIXA, 

r  Is  the  only  female  who  has  obtained  tbe  de^e  of  doctor  of  lawa 
In  Itiily,  except  Bassl  of  Bologna,  She  was  bom  at  DnegUa,  in 
I75t3,  and  died  in  I7tJ7*  l>€ing  thus  cnt  off  in  the  ditwer  of  her  life. 
Tills  extraordinary  female  maintained  the&ea  In  philcteopby  JAgalnet 
all  who  chofie  to  appear  as  disptitantfs  in  Ler  ilfteenth  year,  and 
received  lier  degree  from  the  university  in  her  twenty -firiiL  She 
composed  a  treatisfe  on  the  law  of  dower  ftmotig  tlie  Homunsi, 
entitled  "IK-  jtin?  I>auuui  apud  Romauosr"  which  was  printed  atlcr 
lier  death.   Modesty  and  piety  wcm  among  her  reputed  virtueH. 

P  ANACOANA, 

Ok  "Flower  of  gold,**  was  the  (sitter  of  Beheeliio»  cacique  or  king 
of  Xaragtim  one  t^f  the  five  kingdoms  into  whh^h  Haytl  was  divided* 
at  the  time  of  tbc  discovery  of  the  Island  by  Columbus,  in  1¥J'2. 
She  was  the  wiltj  of  Caonabo,  a  Carib,  wbo  had  made  himself 
master  of  another  of  these  l^ingdonift,  called  MaQuana,  and  Wiii  the 
most  powerful  thief  of  the  island.  Caitnabo  njadc  war  upon  tbe 
Spaniards  and  was  seized  and  eaiTicd  olf  by  them,  w  hen  Iiis  widow 
went  to  live  with  her  brother,  wlioi^  kingdom  she  afcii^isted  to  go- 
vern. She  at  all  times  manifested  great  pBLtiality  lor  the  whit« 
strangenst  and  wa*!  greatly  plea<^^d  when  a  young  Spaubh  i^vaher, 
Don  Hernando  de  Gaevara^  proposed  to  marry  Ler  daughter  HJguey- 
mota.  Obstaeleji  were,  however,  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  maiiiflgH 
by  Roldan,  ilm  governor  of  tile  district,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
himself  eiuimoiu-ed  of  the  hride  elect;  the  fftutor  Wiu*  ordered  to 
leave  the  island,  divisions  eojiued  in  which  Columhue  hiuisjelf  was 
iiit plicated,  and  when,  Ott  the  death  of  her  brother,  Aiiaeoana  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  hii*  liingdom,  she  is  reported  to  iiave 
detested  the  Spaniards  as  tnueh  as  sbe  fonnerl}'*  liked  them. 

In  1503,  Dot)  Nicholas  de  Ovando  suct^eeded  Bobadilhi.  an  gover- 
nor of  the  Island,  and,  acting  on  the  impression  of  Imr  supposed 
ajitmosity,  i>el/^d  the  qneeti  of  Xarugua  while  at  an  euteruuntiieut 
lo  which  he  had  invited  her  and  the  chi^f  persons  of  the  country, 
and  hniJged  her,  huruiiig  iu  the  house  in  which  they  wer^  ai^sem- 
bled,  the  rest  of  the  Indianw.  The  spauish  historians  generally 
agree  in  representing  this  ill-fated  princess  as  *^a  woiuuij  of  rt- mark* 
able  beauty  and  aceomplhhments,  with  an  inquiiing  and  intelligent 
mind,  and  famous  among  her  subjects  for  her  power  of  con 3 poking 
*aTeyt<^'  or  legendary  balladj*,  chanted  by  the  naiivea  as  an  aecom- 
jiauiment  to  their  national  dances.*' 

ANASTASIA, 
A  Christian  martyr  of  EomCi  in  the  DiocleaiaD  persecution.  Her 
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father,  PrebextaJ,  was  a  pagan,  and  her  mother,  Flausta,  a  Christian* 
who  instructed  her  in  the  principles  of  her  own  religion.  After  the 
death  of  her  mother,  she  was  married  to  Fublius  Pa&icios,  a  Ronwi 
knight,  who  obtained  a  rich  patrimony  with  her ;  bat  he  no  sooner 
discovered  her  to  be  a  Christian,  than  he  treated  her  harshly, 
confined  her,  and  kept  her  almost  in  want  of  necessaries,  while  he 
spent  her  wealth  in  all  kinds  of  extrayagance.  He  died  hi  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  and  Anastasia  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  to  works  of  charity,  spending  her  whole 
fortune  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  the  Christians,  by  whom  tiie 
prisons  were  then  filled. 

But  she,  and  her  three  female  servants,  sisters,  were  soon  arrested 
as  Christians,  and  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  Refusing  to  do 
this,  the  three  sisters  were  put  to  death  on  the  spot,  and  AuastaaUi 
conducted  to  prison.  She  was  then  exiled  to  the  island  of  Palmariai 
but  soon  afterwards  brought  back  to  Rome,  and  burned  alive.  Bee 
remains  were  buried  in  a  garden  by  ApoUonia,  a  Christian  woman, 
and  a  church  was  afterwards  built  on  the  spot.  Anastasia  suffered 
about  A.D.  803. 

ANASTASIA,  SAINT, 

Several  eminently  pious  women  are  known  by  this  name.  The 
earliest  and  most  famous  among  them  lived  at  Corinth,  about  the 
time  when  St.  Paul  preached  the  gospel  in  that  city.  She  heard 
the  apostle,  and  was  seized  with  a  firm  conviction  that  the  doctrines 
inculcated  by  that  eminent  disciple  of  Christ  were  true.  She  joined 
the  Christian  church  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents  and 
relations.  Although  betrothed  to  a  Corintliian  whose  interests  made 
him  hostile  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  religion,  she  nevertheless 
suffered  neither  persuasion  nor  threats  to  shake  her  in  her  enthusi- 
asm for  the  new  faith.  She  prevailed  even  so  far  upon  her  lover 
as  to  make  him  resolve  to  become  a  Christian.  Finally  she  was 
compelled,  on  account  of  persecution,  to  conceal  herself  in  a  vault 
But  her  lover,  to  whom  she  had  declared  her  intention  of  living 
the  life  of  a  virgin  devoted  to  God,  betrayed  her  ^'etreat.  Every 
attempt  to  make  her  recant  proved  fruitless.  She  suffered  the  death 
of  a  martyr ;  and  her  lover  died  soon  atlerwards,  a  victim  to  remorse 
and  grief.  Petrarch  mentions  her  several  times  in  his  poems. 

ANCELOT,  VIRGINIE, 

Wipe  of  the  celebrated  M.  Ancelot,  author  of  **Marie  Padilla,** 
and  many  other  tragedies  and  dramas  of  great  popularity,  has  a 
literary  reputation  little  inferior  to  that  of  her  husband.  As  an 
author  of  vaudevilles — ^tfiat  species  of  writing  in  which  the  French 
excel,  she  is  regarded  as  having  surpassed  her  husliand ;  while  her 
novels  have  displayed  no  small  degree  of  talent.  She  resides  in 
Paris,  where  her  works  are  highly  prized  by  that  increasing  class 
of  novel-readers,  who  are  willing  to  be  amused  and  interested  with 
portraitures  of  the  bright  side  of  nature,  the  good  which  imiy  be 
found  in  humanity,  and  hoped  for  in  the  future  of  our  race. 

Madame  Ancelot  exhibits  artistic  skill  in  the  plot  of  her  stories ; 
her  style  is  unexceptionable,  and  above  all  she  h  .s  the  merit  of 
purity  of  thought,  and  soundness  of  moral  principle.  The  most 
noted  of  her  novels  are  "Gabrielle,"  "Emerance,"  and  "M^ferine.** 
T/ie  /irat  named  has  been  included  in  the  "Biblioth^ue  de'EUte,*' 
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ind  has  passed  through  several  editions.  The  spirit  and  style  of 
his  work  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  of  the  popular 
Snglirii  novels;  those  who  admire  Mrs.  Gore^s  writings  will  find 
m  much  to  amnse  and  Interest  them  in  **Gabrielle,"  with  a  moi>9 
devited  Xodb  of  moral  feeling. 

ANCHITA, 

Wtwm  of  Cleemhrutns,  king  of  Sparta ;  was  mother  of  Pausanius^ 
iHk)  distingiiished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Platisa;  afterwards, 
bf  his  iboUsh  and  arrogant  conduct  disgusted  his  countrymen, 
Wiioin  he  also  agreed  to  betray  to  the  Persian  king,  on  condition 
of  reeeiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  His  treason  being  discovered, 
he  took  Tefhge  in"  the  temple  of  Minerva,  fh>ni  which  it  was  not 
tewM  to  ftyrce  him.  His  pursuers  therefore  blocked  up  the  door 
whh  stones,  the  first  of  which,  in  the  proud  anguish  of  a  Spartan 
mother,  was  placed  by  Anchita.  Pausanias  died  there  of  hunger, 
B.  C.  471. 

ANDREINI,  ISABELLA, 

Was  bom  at  Padua,  in  1562.   She  became  an  actress  of  great 
fiunie,  and  was  flattered  by  the  applauses  of  men  of  wit  and  learning 
of  her  time.   The  Italian  theatre  was  considered,  in  that  day,  a 
litenry  institution.   She  is  described  as  a  woman  of  elegant  figure, 
beaatifhl  countenance,  and  melodious  voice ;  of  taste  in  her  profes- 
don,  and  conversant  with  the  French  and  Spanish  languages;  nor 
WIS  she  unacquainted  with  philosophy  and  the  sciences.   She  was 
tfotary  of  the  muses,  and  cultivated  poetry  with  ardour  and  success, 
lite  Initenti  academicians  of  Pavia,  conferred  upon  her  the  honours 
of  their  society,  and  the  title  of  Isabella  Andreini,  Comica  Gelosa, 
Aeademica  Intenta,  detta  TAccesa.    She  dedicated  her  works  to 
cardinal  Aldobrandini,  (nephew  to  pope  Clement  the  Eighth,)  by 
whom  she  was  greatly  esteemed,  and  for  whom  many  of  her  poems 
were  composed.   In  France,  wliither  she  made  a  tour,  she  met  -with 
a  most  flattering  reception  from  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  court. 
She  died  in  1604,  at  Lyons,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age. 
Her  husband  was  overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  her  loss,  and 
erected  a  monument  to  her  memory,  in  the  city  in  which  she  ex- 
phed,  inscribed  with  an  epitaph  commemorative  of  hor  virtues. 
The  learned  strove  to  outdo  each  other  in  pronouncing  panegyrics 
on  her  character.   Even  a  medal  was  struck  to  commemmaiKte  her 
abilities,  bearing  her  likeness  on  one  side,  and  a  figure  of  Fame 
on  the  other,  with  this  inscription — "Sterna  Fama." 

Her  works  are  numerous,  and  much  admired  by  the  lovers  of 
Italian  literature;  they  are  readily  found  in  print. 

ANDROCLEA, 

Celebrated  for  her  love  to  her  country,  was  a  native  of  Thebes 
in  B<i'Otia.  That  state  was  at  war  with  the  Orchomenians,  and 
the  oracle  declared  that  they  would  be  victors  if  the  most  noble 
among  them  would  suffer  a  voluntary  death.  Antiopoenus,  father 
of  Androclea,  the  most  illustrious  person  in  Thebes,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  himself.  Androclea  and  her  sister  Alcis  fulfilled 
this  duty  in  their  father's  stead ;  and  the  grateful  Thcbans  erected 
the  statue  of  a  lion  to  their  memory  in  the  temple  of  Diana. 
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ANDROMACHE, 

Wife  of  the  valiant  Hector,  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  and 
the  mother  of  Astyanax,  was  daughter  of  £etion,  king  of  Thebeii 
in  Cilicia.  After  the  death  of  Hector,  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  B.  C.  1184,  she  was  given  to  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles,  and 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  warriors,  who  married  her. 
Helenas,  son  of  Priam,  was  also  a  captive  to  Pyrrhus,  and  having 
given  him  advice,  which  resulted  favourably,  Pyrrhus  bestowea 
Andromache  upon  him,  with  part  of  the  country  of  £pira8.  Sbe 
had  children  by  Pyrrhus;  and  some  authors  are  of  opinion  that 
all  the  kings  of  Epirus,  to  that  Pyrrhus  who  made  war  against 
the  Romans,  were  descended  from  a  son  of  Andromache.  The 
princess  had  seven  brothers,  who  were  killed  by  Achilles,  togetber 
with  their  father,  in  one  day.  One  author  tells  us,  that  she  ac- 
companied Priam  when  he  went  to  desire  Achilles  to  sell  him 
the  body  of  Hector;  and  that  to  move  him  to  greater  compasaioii, 
she  carried  her  son  with  her,  who  was  an  infant.  She  was  of  a 
large  stature,  if  the  poets  are  good  authority;  but  though  her 
beauty  of  pcr.^on  would  never  have  made  her  celebrated  like  Helen, 
the  purity  of  her  mind  and  the  beauty  of  her  character  have  i^Ten 
her  a  much  nobler  celebrity.  The  tragedy  of  Euripides  is  a  moan* 
ment  to  her  memory ;  and  her  dialogue  with  Hector  in  the  Sixtk 
Book  of  the  Iliad  is  one  of  the  most  beautiM  parts  of  that  poem. 

ANGELBERGA,  or,  INGELBERGA, 

Empress  of  the  West,  wife  of  Louis  the  Second,  emperor  aad 
king  of  Italy,  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  illustrious  birth,  thon^ 
that  is  uncertain.  She  was  a  woman  of  courage  and  abiUty;  but 
proud,  unfeeling,  and  venaL  The  war  in  which  her  husband  wai 
involved  with  the  king  of  Germany  was  rendered  unfortunate  by 
the  pride  and  rapacity  of  Angelberga.  In  874,  Angelbeiga  built* 
at  Plaisance,  a  monastery  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  Italy.  Louis  the  Second  died  at  Brescia,  in  875.  Alter 
his  death,  Angelberga  remained  at  the  convent  of  St.  Julia  in 
Brescia,  where  her  treasures  were  deposited.  In  881,  Charles  the 
Fat,  of  France,  caused  Angelberga  to  be  taken  and  carried  prisoner 
into  Germany;  lest  she  should  assist  her  daughter  Hermengard, 
who  had  married  Boron  king  of  Provence,  a  connection  of  Charles, 
by  her  wealth  and  political  knowledge ;  but  the  pope  obtained  her 
release.  It  is  not  known  when  she  died.  She  had  two  daughters, 
Hermengard,  who  survived  her,  and  Gisela,  abbess  of  St.  Jalia, 
who  died  before  her  parents. 

ANGITIA, 

Sister  of  Medea,  and  daughter  of  iEtes,  king  of  Colchis,  tandit 
antidotes  against  poison  and  serpents.   She  lived  about  B.  C.  12m, 

ANGOULEME,  marie  THERESA  CHARLOTTE, 

Duchess  d*,  dauphiness,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  bom  December  19th.,  1778,  at  Yersailies ;  displayed 
i.i  early  youth  a  penetrating  understanding,  an  energetic  will,  and 
tAe  teaderest  feelings  of  compassion.   She  was  about  eleven  yean 
oJd  when  the  revolution  commenced*,     Uortot^  rndthe  sufferings 
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her  royal  parents  underwent,  stauip<?d  their  itupreas  upon  her  sonl^ 
and  tinged  ber  character  with  a  melnneholy  never  to  be  effaced  m 
thia  life*  The  indignities  to  which  her  mother  was  suhjected  never 
could  be  forgotten  by  the  daughter.  Tlie  wliole  fainily  were  im- 
t>ri«oned,  August  IDth,,  171*2*  in  the  Tcniplc»  In  December,  1795, 
lha  prinee&s  was  exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom  Dumourier  bad 
surrendered  to  the  Austriims,  Hvx  income  at  this  time  was  tho 
interest  of  400,000  franco;,  bequeathed  tt>  her  by  the  archrUichess 
Christina  of  Austria*  During  her  residence  &t  Vienna,  she  was 
lUArrlcd  by  Luub  the  Eighteenth  to  her  coujiin,  the  duke  of 
ATigotilcme,  June  lOth.*  17^9,  at  Mittau.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
iigned  the  contract.  In  1801,  the  political  aJtuation  of  Hu^^ula 
obliged  all  the  Ikturljona  to  escape  to  Warsaw,  lu  tSOii,  they 
returned,  by  penuiasiori  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  to  litttati« 
Towards  the  end  of  18 12,  the  successes  of  Napoleon  obliged  thera 
to  flee  to  England.  Here  the  princess  lived  a  verv  retired  life 
at  Hart  well,  till  1814,  when,  oti  the  restoration  of  the  BourlKniB, 
Bhe  Tnado  her  entrance  May  4th.,  into  Paris  with  the  king.  On  the 
retnru  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  she  waa  at  Bordeaux  with  her  hus- 
band* Her  endeavours  to  pi^^ser^e  this  eity  for  the  king  biding 
iueffeetiml,  she  embarked  for  England,  went  to  Ghent,  and  on 
Napoleon^fl  final  expulsion,  returned  again  to  Paris.  l^Ycmi  this  city 
she  was  driven  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  placed  Louia 
Pbllippe  on  the  throne  of  the  French*  She  fled  with  her  husband, 
the  unfortuuftte  Charles  the  Tenth,  first  to  England  ^  ft^m  thence 
the  royal  fugitives  went  to  Germany,  where  she  lately  reiiided.  She 
had  realised  almost  eveiy  turn  of  fi^rtunc's  wheel,  and  endured 
sorrows  and  agonies  such  as  very  seldom  are  the  lot  of  humanity* 
In  every  situation  she  has  exhibited  courage  and  composure,  the 
indobttable  evidence  of  a  strong  mind.  And  she  also  disidftyed  the 
true  nobility  of  s^oul  which  forgives  Injuries  and  does  gtJod  when- 
ever an  opportunity  presents*  Napoleon  once  remarked  that  the 
**Duehess  d'Angoul^me  was  the  only  man  vC  her  l^ndly,"  and 
certairdy  she  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  her  husband^  who** 
qnalitie^  were  rather  sound  Chan  brilliants  he  had  good  sense,  was 
of  a  generous  dispoaition,  had  stndied  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
understood  the  concessions  which  were  due  j  but  he  cherirthed  the 
doctrine  that  the  heir  of  the  throne  should  he  the  firi^t  to  evince 
the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  king ;  and  thus  sanctioned  the 
adoption  of  measures  he  wnntcd  the  courage  to  oppose^ 

ANGUSCIOL.A^  SOPHONISBA, 
Better  known  hy  the  name  rif  Stiphonisba,  nn  Italian  painter 
of  great  eminence,  both  in  portrait  and  historical  painting,  was 
bom  at  Cremona  in  15B3,  and  died  at  GentJU  in  IG'iB.  She  was 
twiee  married.  She  was  of  a  very  di^itingnished  family,  and  was 
first  taught  hy  Bernardino  Gampo  iff  Cremona,  and  atterwardfl 
learned  perspe^atve  and  colouring  fVom  Bernardo  Gatrl,  called  Soraio* 
Her  principal  works  are  portniils,  yet  iihe  executed  several  his- 
toricAl  aubjeeta  with  great  spirit  j  the  attitudes  of  her  iigures  are 
easy,  naturaU  and  graceful.  She  became  blind  through  over-appli- 
cation  to  her  profei&ion ;  but  she  enjoyed  the  ft-iendshlp  of  some 
of  the  greatest  charactcra  of  the  day,  Tandy ek  acknowledged 
himself  more  beiiellted  by  her  than  by  all  his  other  studies.  Two 
of  the  principal  works  by  this  artist  are  the  **Marriage  of  St. 
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Catharino,"  and  a  portrait  of  herself,  playing  on  the  harpedchordi 
with  an  old  female  attendant  in  waiting. 

ANGUSCIOLA,  LUCIA, 

Sister  of  the  above-mentioned,  was  an  artist  of  considerafato 
skill.  She  obtained  a  reputation  equal  to  Sophonisba's,  by  htt 
portraits,  as  well  for  truth  and  delicacy  of  colouring,  as  fbr  eu^ 
of  attitude  and  correctness  of  resemblance. 

ANNA  IVANOVNA, 

Empress  of  Russia,  was  the  second  daughter  of  the  cxar  Ithi 
or  Johan,  the  elder  brother,  and  for  some  time  the  associate, 
Peter  the  Great.  She  was  bom  February  8th,.  1694.  In  1710^  ihfi 
married  Frederic  William,  Dulte  of  Courlaud,  who  died  in  171l# 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Peter  the  Second,  in  1780,  she 
declared  empress  by  the  council  of  state,  the  senate,  and  the  prin- 
cipul  military  officers  at  Moscow.  They  passed  oyer  her  eldfli; 
sister,  the  duchess  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth^ 
daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  afterwards  empress,  thinking  th|U, 
with  Anna  for  an  empress,  they  might  reduce  the  government  to 
a  limited  monarchy }  but  they  were  unsuccessAil  in  uieir  intrigneiy 
for  though  she  consented  to  all  the  requhred  conditions,  yet  when 
she  felt  her  position  secure,  she  annulled  her  promises,  fuid  dft? 
clarcd  herself  empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  empress  Anna  had  a  good  share  of  the  ability  which  hftt 
long  distinguished  the  imperial  family  of  Russia;  and  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  with  superior  judgment.  She  was  noCi 
however,  a  very  popular  sovereign,  owing  to  the  many  oppressivQ 
acts  of  her  favourite  Biron,  a  minion  whom  she  had  raised  ftnm 
a  low  condition  to  be  duke  of  Ck)urland.  She  discountenanced  the 
dnmkenness  in  which  both  sexes  used  to  indulge ;  only  one  noblfi- 
inan  was  allowed,  as  a  special  favour,  to  drink  as  much  as  lie. 
pleaded;  and  she  also  discouraged  gaming.  Her  favourite  amnse-i 
mcnts  wcrs  music  and  the  theatre.  The  first  Italian  opera  was 
played  at  St.  Petersbuigh,  in  her  reign.  She  also  directed  the 
famous  palace  of  ice  to  be  built  She  died  at  St  Petersburjrii  in 
1710. 

ANNA  MARIA, 

Of  Brunswick,  was  the  daughter  of  Eric  the  First,  duke  of  Bruni- 
wick-Luneburg;  she  was  married  in  1550  to  Albrecht,  of  Btandea*. 
burgh,  duke  of  Prussia,  on  the  day  of  whoso  death,  March  SOUi., 
15G8,  she  also  died,  leaving  two  children,  Elizabeth  and  Albrecht 
Frederick,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  For  Us 
instruction  and  guidance  she  wrote,  in  German,  a  work  entitle 
"Fursten-Spiegel"— "The  Mirror  of  Princes,"  which  was  divided  into 
one  hundred  chapters,  each  being  an  exposition  of  one  of  the 
principal  duties  of  princes.  The  manuscript  of  this  interesting  work 
is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  K5nisberg.  It  has  recently  been 
published  by  Dr.  Nicolovius,  professor  of  law  in  the  univeirsity  of 
Bonn. 

ANN  AMELIA, 

Princess  of  Pnissia,  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  bom  in  1728. 
died  1787.  She  distinguished  herself  by  her  tastes  for  the  arts, 
iSIie  set  to  music  <'The  Death  of  the  Messiah,"  by  Romlcr.  She 


wa»  a  decided  friend  to  tUe  for- famed  bftron  Trencfcj  and  there 
can  be  no  dunlit,  that  hb  attocbment  for  the  pritK'esSp  was  llm 
c&ttse  of  Tninfk*^  inisjfortuncs.  Fi^Hiprick  was  incensed  that  a 
subject  sboiild  aspire  to  the  liand  of  his  slater.  She  contiuupd 
her  attactuncnt  to  T^nck,  when  both  hacj  ^wn  old,  and  Frederick 
vm^  in  bis  prave,  but  deatli  prevented  her  from  providing  for 
Trendies  cMidren  as  she  intended. 

i  AUNA  OF  HUNGAET, 

Was  tlie  danghter  of  LadislAn^  the  Sec<ind,  Mttg  of  Hungary, 
and  Bohcinia;  she  wa^  born  on  tlie  23th.  of  July,  1503,  and  mar- 
Tied  in  15^1,  to  Ferflinand  of  An.^tria.  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
nnd  afterwards  his  sucCKs^r  in  15o*,  as  emperor  of  Germany,  Tlie 
death  of  Liyos,  or  Loui^  tht^  Second^  eon  and  snecessor  to  I^adiB- 
laus,  on  the  battie  field  of  Mo  bars,  in  1526,  tran  inferred  to  Annn*a 
husband  the  cmwna  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohcniiii,  JUa  claims  to  the 
former  were  resiflted  by  Za[>olya,  with  whom  he  even tn ally  a^oed 
to  share  the  kingdoms^  Anna  died  at  Pragnc  in,  childbirth,  on  the 
27th.  of  January,  lM7f  when  she  was  fortj^-fonr  years  of  age*  She 
was  the  mother  of  three  sons  and  cloven  danghters,  and  chielly 
remarkable  for  her  humility,  Jt  b  recorded  in  her  funeral  sennon, 
preached  by  ^Jansea,  that  she  way  accustomed  to  wear  mean  anU 
old  apparel  more  like  that  of  a  i»ervant  than  a  queen. 

ANNA,  PEEENNA, 

DAi^GHTEft  of  Belus,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of  Dido,  whom 
Blje  accompanied  In  her  Hlght  to  Carthage.  She  wa*  worshipfjod 
as  a  giMidess  by  the  ancient  Romauj*,  under  the  above  title,  and 
■acfificeu  were  offered  to  her  both  publicly  and  privately. 

ANNA  FETEOVNA, 

Was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  hia  second  wife 
Oailiarine;  she  was  bom  on  tlie  27th.  of  Febmafy,  170B,  and  mar- 
ried. Oil  the  28th.  of  May,  1725,  a  few  months!  after  the  death  of 
lier  father,  to  Charles  Frederick,  duke  of  Ilolstcin-Gottorp,  who 
not  only  lost  hiii  chance  of  .succee&ioii  to  the  crown  *)f  Sweden, 
to  whicli  he  had  claims  as  tlie  neplievv  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  but 
wa;s  also  deprived  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  who  was,  however,  compelled  to  restore  half  of  them  by 
the  Cxar  Peter,  in  whose  court  and  that  of  the  Emprciis  Catharinei, 
the  dnke  of  Holstein  and  his  wife  resided  until  after  the  death  of 
the  latter;  when  the  duke'a  rival.  Prince  Monshikov,  oljtained  tlic 
ascendancy  Qvcr  the  young  emperor,  yet  a  jimior,  whoae  guardian 
Anna  Petrovna  had  "been  nominated"  by  the  late  empress,  and 
obliged  Anna  and  her  husband  to  quit  the  Hus^^ian  dominions. 
They  accordingly  removed,  in  July,  1727,  to  Kiel,  w*here  the  duchess 
gave  birth  to  a'^ri,  Peter  Ulric^  wlio  waj*  destined  to  receive  the 
offer  of  both  the  Swedish  and  Rn*<i|an  crownn,  and  to  peritsh  the 
victim  of  his  greatness.  Three  months  after  hi^  birth  his  mother 
died  ;  and  soon  after*  in  1735,  the  widower  in^ititntedt  in  her  bonunr, 
the  order  of  St.  Anne,  which  has  been  adoptid  in  Riijisia,  and  Is 
now  the  fourth  order  of  knighthood  in  that  empire,  Anna  Petroyna 
was  the  favourite  daughter  of  Peter,,  whom  she  greatly  resembled. 
She  was  remarkably  beautiful  avid  ucconipliphed. 
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ANNA,    THE  PROPHETESS, 

Was  a  Jewess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
She  had  been  early  married,  and  had  lived  seven  years  with  her 
husband.  After  his  death,  she  devoted  herself  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  while  thus  employed,  finding  the  virgin  Mary  with  her 
son  in  the  temple,  she  joined  with  the  venerable  Simeon  in  thank* 
ing  God  for  him,  and  bearing  testimony  to  him  as  the  promised 
Messiah.  It  is  worth  remarking,  that  these  two  early  testifiers  of 
our  Saviour's  mission  being  both  far  advanced  in  life,  could  not 
be  liable  to  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  collusion  wfth  Joseph 
and  Mary,  in  palming  a  false  Messiah  on  their  countrymen,  aB 
they  had  not  the  smallest  probable  chance  of  living  to  see  him 
grow  up  to  maturity,  and  fulfil  their  prophecies,  and  therefore 
could  have  no  interest  in  declaring  a  falsehood.  Thus  we  find  the 
advent  of  our  Lord  was  made  known,  spiritually,  to  woman  as 
well  as  to  man.  The  good  old  Simeon  had  no  clearer  revelfUion 
tlian  the  aged  devout  Anna.  Both  were  inspired  servants  of  the 
Most  High;  but  here  the  characteristic  piety  of  the  woman  is 
shown  to  excel.  Simeon  dwelt  "in  Jerusalem,"  probably  engaged 
in  secular  pursuits ;  Anna  **departed  not  trom  the  temple,  but  served 
God  with  fasting  and  prayers  night  and  day.'*  See  St.  Luke, 
chap.  ii. 

ANNE  BOLETN, 

Or,  more  properly,  Bullen,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
BuUen,  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  Noriblk. 
Anne  was  bom  in  1607,  and  in  1614  was  carried  to  France  by 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  when  she  went 
to  marry  Louis  the  Twelfth.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Maiy 
returned  to  England,  but  Anne  remained  in  France,  in  the  service 
of  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  the  First ;  and,  after  her  death,  with 
the  duchess  of  Alen^on.  The  beauty  and  accomphshments  of 
Anne,  even  at  that  early  age,  attracted  great  admiration  in  the 
French  court. 

She  returned  to  England,  and,  about  1626,  became  maid  of 
honour  to  Katharine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Here  she  was  receiving  the  addresses  of  Lord  Percy,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  when  Henry  fell  violently  in  love 
with  her.  But  Anne  resolutely  resisted  his  passion,  either  ftom 
principle  or  policy;  and  at  length  the  king's  impatience  induced 
liim  to  set  on  foot  the  divorce  of  Katharine,  which  was  executed 
with  great  solemnity.  The  pope,  however,  would  not  consent  to 
this  proceeding ;  therefore  Henry  disowned  his  authority  and  threw 
off"  his  yoke. 

He  married  Anne  privately,  on  the  14th,  of  November,  1682.  The 
marriage  was  made  public  on  Easter-eve,  1638,  and  Anne  was 
crowned  the  Ist.  of  June.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
queen,  was  bom  on  the  7th.  of  the  following  September.  Anne 
continued  to  be  much  beloved  by  the  king,  till  1636,  when  the 
disappointment  caused  by  the  birth  of  a  still-bom  son,  and  the 
charms  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  Jane  Seymour,  alienated 
his  afiections,  and  turned  his  love  to  hatred. 
He  caused  her,  on  very  slight  grounds,  to  be  indicted  for  high 
treason,  in  allowing  her  brother,  the  vvstovmt    ^RotVktord,  and  four 
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other  persoDFy  to  invade  the  king's  conjugal  rights,  and  she  was 
taken  to  the  Tower,  firom  which  she  addressed  a  pathetic  and 
eloquent  letter  which  £uled  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  whom 
Ucentioiis  and  selfish  gratification  had  steeled  agi^t  her. 

Anne  was  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  of  which  her  uncle,  one  of 
her  mxMSt  inveterate  enemies,  was  president.  She  was  unassisted  by 
legal  advisers,  but,  notwithstanding  the  indecent  impatience  of  the 
president,  she  defended  herself  with  so  much  clearness  and  presence 
of  mind,  that  she  was  imanimously  believed  guiltless.  Judgment  was 
however  passed  against  her,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  be  burned 
or  beheaded,  according  to.  the  king's  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with 
annalling  the  marriage,  Henry  had  her  daughter  Elizabeth  declared 
illigitimate. 

The  queen,  hopeless  of  redress,  prepared  to  submit  without  re- 
pining. In  her  last  message  to  the  king,  she  acknowledged  obli- 
gation to  him,  for  having  advanced  her  from  a  private  gentlewoman, 
first  to  the  dignity  of  a  marchioness,  and  afterwards  to  the  throne ; 
and  now,  since  he  could  raise  her  no  higher  in  this  world,  he  was 
■ending  her  to  be  a  saint  in  heaven.  She  earnestly  recommended 
her  daughter  to  his'  care,  and  renewed  her  protestations  of  innocence 
and  fidelity.  She  made  the  same  declarations  to  all  who  approached 
her,  and  behaved  not  only  with  serenity,  but  with  her  usual  cheer- 
fiilness.  **The  executioner,*'  said  she  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  "is,  I  hear,  very  expert;  and  my  neck  (grasping  it  with 
her  hand,  and  laughing  heartily,)  is  very  slender." 

When  brought  to  the  scaffold,  she  prayed  fervently  for  the  king, 
calling  him  a  most  merciful  and  gentle  prince,  and  acknowledging 
that  he  had  been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  sovereign.  She 
added,  that  if  any  one  should  think  proper  to  canvass  her  cause, 
she  desired  him  to  judge  the  best.  She  was  beheaded  by  the 
executioner  of  Calais,  who  was  brought  over  for  the  purpose,  as 
being  particularly  expert.  Her  body  was  thrown  into  a  common 
elm  chest,  made  to  hold  arrows,  and  buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  Anne  Boleyn  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The 
tyrant  himself  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  as  her  lover ;  and  no 
proof  was  brought  against  any  of  the  persons  named.  An  occasional 
levity  and  condescension,  unbecoming  the  rank  to  which  she  was 
elcA-ated,  is  all  that  can  be  charged  against  her.  Henry's  marriage 
with  Jane  Seymour,  the  very  day  after  Anne's  execution,  shows 
clearly  his  object  in  obtaining  her  death. 

It  was  through  the  influence  of  Anne  Boleyn  that  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  was  sanctioned  by  Henry  the  Eighth.  Her  own 
private  copy  of  Tindal's  translation  is  still  in  existence.  She  was 
a  woman  of  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  there  are  still  extant 
some  verses  composed  by  her,  shortly  before  her  execution,  which 
are  touching,  from  the  grief  and  desolation  they  express. 

ANNE  CLARGES, 

DccHESs  OF  At.bema.rle,  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith ;  who 
gave  her  an  education  suitable  to  the  employment  she  was  bred  to, 
which  was  that  of  a  milliner.  As  the  manners  are  generally  formed 
early  in  life,  she  retained  something  of  the  smith's  daughter,  even 
at  her  highest  elevation.  She  was  first  the  mistress,  and  afterwards 
the  wife,  of  general  Monk.  He  liad  such  an  opinion  of  her  un- 
derstanding, that  be  often  consulted  her  in  the  greatest  emergencies. 
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As  she  was  a  thorough  royalist,  it  is  probable  she  had  no  incon* 
siderable  share  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second.  Sho  ii 
supposed  to  have  recommended  several  of  the  privy-councillorB  In 
the  list  which  the  general  presented  to  the  king  soon  after  Ui 
landing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  she  carried  on  a  voxy  lu- 
crative trade  in  selling  offices,  which  were  generally  filled  by  such 
as  gave  her  most  money.  She  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  Lord 
Clarendon;  and  had  so  great  an  influence  over  her  husband,  M 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  assist  in  the  ruin  of  that  great  man,  thoofj^ 
he  was  one  of  his  best  friends.  Indeed,  the  general  was  aftaid  to 
offend  her,  as  her  anger  knew  no  bounds.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
tlian  that  the  intrepid  conmiander,  who  was  never  afhdd  of  bullctay 
was  often  terrified  by  the  fury  of  his  wife. 

ANNE   DE  GONZAGUE, 

Wife  of  Edward  count  Palatine,  died  at  Paris,  in  1684,  aged 
sixt>'-eight ;  and  was  honoured  with  an  eulogium  by  the  celebrated 

Bossuet 

ANNE   OF  AUSTRIA, 

Queen  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  and  regent  daring 
the  minority  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  was  daughter  of  Philip  the 
Second  of  Spain.  She  was  bom  September  22nd.,  1601,  and  wai 
married  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  in  1615.  Anne  found  a  powcrftd 
enemy  in  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  had  great  influence  over  the 
king,  and  she  was  compelled  to  yield,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  the 
great  minister. 

Hod  Anne  possessed  greater  talents,  or  been  more  agreeable, 
the  case  might  have  been  different;  but  her  coldness  and  graWty 
of  demeanor,  which  only  covered  fHvolity,  alienated  Louis  the 
Thirteenth.  Her  attachment  to  her  native  country  was  also  repre- 
sented as  a  crime  by  the  cardinal,  and  his  whispers  as  to  her 
betraying  intelligence,  brought  upon  Anne  the  ignominy  of  having 
her  i)erson  searched,  and  her  papers  seized. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  queen  was  in  disgrace,  the  mal- 
content nobles,  with  Gaston,  the  king's  brother,  at  their  head, 
rallied  around  her,  and  she  was  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Richelieu  took  advantage  of  this,  to  repre- 
sent her  as  wishing  to  get  rid  of  Louis  to  marry  Gaston;  and 
Anne  was  compelled  to  appear  before  the  king*s  counsel  to  answer, 
this  grave  chaise.  Her  dignity  here  came  to  her  aid,  and,  scorning 
to  make  a  direct  reply,  she  merely  obsei*ved,  contemptuously, 
"That  too  little  was  to  be  gained  by  the  change,  to  render  such  a 
design  on  her  part  probable."  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  open 
court  to  the  neglected  queen,  also  gave  rise  to  malicious  reports. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  Anne,  as  mother  of  the 
infant  king,  held  the  undisputed  reins;  and  she  gave  one  great 
proof  of  wisdom  in  her  choice  of  cardinal  Maznrin  as  a  minister. 
Hwvover,  some  oppressive  acts  of  Mazarin  gave  birth  to  a  popular 
insuiTcctlon,  which  terminated  in  a  civil  war,  ciUlcd  the  war  of 
the  Fronde,  in  which  Anne,  her  minister,  and  their  adherents,  were 
opposed  to  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  and  the  people  of  Paris. 
But  Anne  and  Mazarin  came  ofl'  triumphant.  The  result  of  this 
rebellion,  and  of  Anne  of  Austria's  odininistration,  was,  that  the 
nobles  and  noddle  classes^  vanqmalied  in  the  field,  were  never  after- 
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WErds  able  to  re^  the  royal  power,  up  to  the  great  cevohitioii. 
Amie'tf  influence  over  the  court  of  France  continued  a  long  time; 
her  Spanish  haughtiness,  her  lore  of  ceremonial,  and  of  power,  were 
fanprased  on  the  mind  of  her  son,  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  Some 
modem  French  writ^  have  pretended  to  find  reasons  for  believing 
this  proud  queen  was  secretly  married  to  cardinal  Mazarin,  her 
fiivoinite  adviser  and  firiend,  But  no  sufficient  testimony,  to  estab- 
Uah  the  fact  of  such  a  strange  union,has  been  adduced.  The  queen 
died  in  1666,  aged  sixty-five.  She  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
and  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her  hands  and  arms. 

Anne  of  Austria  appears  to  have  been  estimable  for  the  good- 
ness and  kindness  of  her.  heart,  rather  than  for  extraordinary  ca- 
pacity ;  for  the  attractions  of  the  woman  rather  than  the  virtues  of 
the  queen;  a  propensity  to  personal  attachments,  and  an  amiable 
and  forgiving  temper,  were  her  distinguishing  characteristics. 

Her  life  had  been  marked  with  vicissitude,  and  clouded  by 
disquiet.  At  one  period,  subjected  by  an  imperious  minister,  whoso 
Toke  she  had  not  the  resolution  to  throw  off,  she  became  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion  even  to  those  who  caballed  and  revolted  against 
hor;  yet  her  affections  were  never  alienated  from  France,  in  &vonr 
of  which  she  interested  herself,  with  spirit  and  zeal,  in  the  war 
■gainst  her  native  country.  The  French,  at  length,  relinquished 
their  prejudices,  and  did  her  justice.  The  latter  years  of  her  lifo 
were  passed  in  tranquillity,  in  retirement,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
benevolence. 

Anne  of  Austria  was  interred  at  St  Denis;  her  heart  was  car- 
nod  to  Le  Vol  de  Grace,  of  which  she  had  been  the  foundress; 
and  the  following  epitaph  was  made  on  her: — 

"Sister,  wife,  mother,  daughter  of  kings  I  Never  was  any  more 
worthy  of  these  illustrious  titles." 

ANNE    OF  BEAUJEU, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  bom  in  1462, 
was  early  distinguished  for  genius,  sagacity,  and  penetration,  added 
to  an  aspiring  temper.  Louis,  in  the  jealous  policy  which  character- 
ized him,  married  her  to  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  sire  de  Beaujeu,  a 
piince  of  slender  fortune,  moderate  capacity,  and  a  quiet,  unambitious 
nature.  The  friends  of  Anne  observed  on  these  nuptials,  that  it 
was  the  union  of  a  lining  with  a  dead  body.  Pierre,  either  through 
indolence,  or  from  a  discovery  of  the  superior  endowments  of  his 
wife,  left  her  uncontrolled  mistress  of  his  household,  passing,  himself, 
the  greatest  part  of  .his  time  in  retirement,  in  the  Beaujolais. 

On  the  death-bed  of  Louis,  his  jealousy  of  his  daughter,  then 
only  twenty -six,  gave  place  to  confidence  in  her  talents  :  having 
constituted  her  husband  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  he 
bequeathed  the  reins  of  empire,  with  the  title  of  governess,  to  the 
ladv  of  Beaujeu,  during  the  minority  of  her  brother,  Charles  the 
Eighth,  a  youth  of  fourteen.  Anne  fully  justified,  by  her  capacity, 
the  choice  of  her  father. 

Two  competitors  disputed  the  will  of  the  late  monarch,  and  the 
pretensions  of  Anne ;  her  husband's  brothers,  John,  duke  de  Bourbon, 
and  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  ;  but 
Anne  conducted  herself  with  such  admirable  firmness  and  prudence, 
that  she  obtained  the  nomination  of  the  states- general  in  her  favoux. 
By  acts  of  popular  Justice,  she  conciliated  tha  confidence  of  the 
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nation ;  and  she  appeased  the  duke  de  Bourbon  by  bestowing  ok 
him  the  sword  of  the  constable  of  France,  which  he  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  obtain.  But  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied.  He,  too,  was  her  brother-in-law,  having  been  married, 
against  his  own  wishes,  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  to  his  younger 
daughter,  Jeanne,  who  was  somewhat  deformed.  Having  offended 
Anne  by  some  passionate  expresHions,  she  ordered  him .  to  be 
arrested ;  but  he  fled  to  his  castle  on  the  Loire,  where,  being 
besieged  by  Anne,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  seek  shelter 
in  Brittany,  under  the  protection  of  Francis  the  Second. 

The  union  of  Brittany  with  the  crown  of  France,  had  long  been 
a  favourite  project  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  and  she  at  first  attempted 
to  obtain  possession  of  it  by  force  of  arms.  The  duke  of  Orleaai 
commanded  the  Bretons  against  the  forces  of  Anne,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  and  detained  for  more  than  two  years.  Philip  de  Comineib 
the  celebrated  historian,  also  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  three 
years,  for  carrjring  on  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  Peace  with  Brittany  was  at  length  concluded,  and  the 
province  was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France,  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  duchess,  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  had  succeeded  to  her 
father's  domain,  to  Charles  the  Eighth  of  France. 

The  lustre  thrown  over  the  regency  of  Anne,  by  the  acquisitkm 
of  Brittany,  received  some  dhninution  by  the  restoration  of  the 
counties  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  to  the  king  of  Spain.  Anne 
became  duchess  of  Bourbon  in  1488,  by  the  death  of  John,  her 
husband's  elder  brother  ;  and  though,  before  this,  Charles  the  Eighth 
had  assumed  the  government,  she  always  retained  a  rank  in  the 
council  of  state.  Charles  the  Eighth  dying  without  issue  in  1^ 
was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Orleans;  and  Anne  dreaded,  and 
with  reason,  lest  he  should  revenge  himself  for  the  severity  she  had 
exercised  towards  him ;  but,  saying  "That  it  became  not  a  king  of 
France  to  revenge  the  quarrels  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,"  he  con- 
tinued to  allow  her  a  place  in  the  council. 

The  duke  de  Bourdon  died  in  1503;  and  Anne  survived  him 
till  November  14th.,  1522.  They  left  one  child,  Susanne,  heiress 
to  the  vast  possessions  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  who  married  her 
cousin,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Charles  de  Montpeusier, 
constable  of  Bourbon. 

ANNE    OF  BOHEMIA, 

Daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  was  bom  about 
1367,  and  was  married  to  Richard  the  Second  of  England,  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  was  just  after  the  insurrection 
of  Wat  Tyler;  and  the  executions  of  the  oppressed  people  who 
had  taken  part  with  him,  had  been  bloody  and  barbarous  beyond 
all  precedent,  even  in  that  sanguinary  age.  At  the  young  queen's 
earnest  request,  a  general  pardon  was  granted  by  the  king;  this 
mediation  obtained  for  Richard's  bride  the  title  of  "the  good 
queen  Anne."  Never  did  she  forfeit  the  appellation,  or  lose  the 
love  of  her  subjects. 

She  was  the  first  of  that  illustrious  band  of  princesses  who  were 
**the  nursing  mothers  of  the  Reformation;"  and  by  her  infiuence 
the  life  of  Wickliffe  was  saved,  when  in  great  danger  at  the  coun- 
cil  at  Lambeth,  in  1382.   Anne  died  in  1394 she  left  no  children  | 


and  from  the  time  of  her  disease  all  good  angels  seem  to  have 
atendoned  her  always  affectionate,  hut  weak  and  unfortunate 
jfturtMindi 

ANNE    OF  BRETAGNE, 

Ob  Brittany,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Francis  the  Second, 
duke  of  Bretagne,  was  horn  at  Nantz,  January  26th.,  1477.  She 
was  carefully  educated,  and  gave  early  indications  of  great  heauty 
and  intelligence.  When  only  five  years  old,  she  was  betrothed  to 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  England. 
But  his  tragical  death,  two  years  after,  dissolved  the  contract. 
She  was  next  demanded  in  maniage  by  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
presomptire  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Bretagne,  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  govemesi^ 
of  France ;  and  Anne  of  Bretagne,  though  but  fourteen,  was  sup- 
posed to  favour  his  pretensions. 

The  death  of  her  father,  in  1490,  which  left  her  an  unprotected 
orphan,  and  heu*ess  of  a  spacious  domain,  at  the  time  when  the 
duke  of  Orleans  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  Anne  of  Beaigen, 
forced  her  to  seek  some  other  protector;  and  she  was  married  by 
proxy  to  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria.  But  Anne  of  Beaujeu, 
determined  to  obtain  possession  of  Bretagne,  and  despairing  of 
eooquering  it  by  her  arms,  resolved  to  accomplish  her  purpose  by 
dfecting  a  marriage  between  her  young  brother,  Charles  the  Eighth 
of  France,  and  Anne  of  Bretagne.  Charles  the  Eighth  had  been 
aOinced  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  by  a  former  mar- 
riage ;  the  princess  had  been  educated  in  France,  and  had  assumed 
the  title  of  queen,  although,  on  account  of  her  youth,  the  mar- 
riage had  been  delayed.  But  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  scrupled  not  to 
violate  her  engagements,  and,  sending  back  Margaret  to  her  father, 
she  surrounded  Bretagne  with  the  armies  of  France. 

Anne  of  Bretagne  resisted  for  a  time  this  rough  courtship;  but, 
vanquished  by  the  persuasion  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had 
been  released  from  captivity  on  condition  of  pleading  the  suit  of 
Charies,  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent,  and  the  maniage  was 
celebrated  December  16th.,  1491. 

Anne  soon  became  attached  to  her  husband,  who  was  an  amiable 
though  a  weak  prince,  and  on  his  death,  in  1498,  she  abandoned 
herself  to  the  deepest  grief.  She  retired  to  her  hereditary  domains, 
where  she  affected  the  rights  of  an  independent  sovereign. 

Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  succeeded  Charles  the  Eighth,  under  tlic 
title  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  and  soon  renewed  his  former  suit  to 
Anne,  who  had  never  entirely  lost  the  preference  she  had  oiit-e 
felt  for  him.  The  first  use  Louis  made  of  his  regal  power  was  to 
procure  a  divorce  from  the  unfortunate  Jeanne,  daughter  to  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  who  was  personally  defonned,  and  whom  he  had  been 
forced  to  marry.  Jeanne,  with  the  sweetness  and  resignation  that 
marked  her  whole  life,  submitted  to  the  sentence,  and  retired  to  a 
convent.    Soon  after,  Louis  married  Anne,  at  Nantes. 

Anne  retained  great  intiuence  over  her  husband  throughout  her 
whole  life,  by  her  beauty,  amiability,  and  the  purity  of  her  man- 
ners. She  was  a  liberal  rewarder  of  merit,  and  patroness  of  learning 
and  literary  men.  Her  piety  was  fervent  and  sincere,  though 
rather  superstitious;  but  she  was  proud,  her  determination  some- 
times amounted  to  obstinacy,  and,  when  she  thought  herself  justly 
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offended,  she  knew  not  how  to  forgive.  She  retained  her  attain- 
ment to  Bretagne  while  queen  of  France,  and  sometimea  eauxdatA 
her  influence  over  the  king  in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  intenatl 
of  her  adopted  country.  Louis  the  Twelfth  was  sensible  that  he 
iVequently  3rielded  too  much  to  her,  hut  her  many  noble  and  lovely 
qualities  endeared  her  to  him. 

Anne  died  January  9th.,  1514,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  aad 
Louis  mourned  her  loss  with  the  most  sincere  sorrow. 

ANNE    OF  CLEVES, 

Daughter  of  John  the  Third,  duke  of  Geves,  was  the  fbnrth 
wife  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England.  He  had  fSedlen  in  love  with 
her  from  her  portrait  pointed  by  Holbein,  but  as  the  painter  had 
flattered  her,  Henry  soon  became  disgusted  with  her,  and  obtained 
a  divorce.  Anne  yielded  without  a  struggle,  or  without  apparent 
concern.  She  passed  nearly  all  the  rest  of  her  life  in  England 
as  a  private  personage,  and  died  1557. 

ANNE    OF  CYPRESS, 

Daughter  of  Giano,  king  of  Cypress,  married  in  1482,  I«oal% 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  shewed  herself  able,  active,  and  discriminating,  at 
the  head  of  public  affairs.  She  died  in  1462,  it  is  said  of  grief  for 
the  undutiful  conduct  of  her  fifth  son,  Philip,  count  of  Briase,  who 
joined  some  rebellious  barons  against  his  father. 

ANNE  OF  DAUPHINE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Guignes,  the  seventh  or  eighth  dauphhi  ol 
Viennois,  of  the  second  race.  The  date  of  her  birth  is  not  knowiit 
that  of  her  marriage  to  Humbert,  baron  of  La  Tour  diu  Pin,  is 
1273.  In  the  year  1281,  on  the  death  of  her  brother  Jean,  sbs 
Kuceccdcd  to  the  Dauphinatc  of  Yienne,  and  the  county  of  Albon, 
ill  conjunction  with  her  husband.  This  princess  had  several  chll- 
ilrcn,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Jean,  succeeded  to  the  possessions,  wUdl 
were  claimed  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  the  date  of  her  death  ii 
not  recorded ;  she  was  buried  in  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Salette^ 
in  the  barony  of  La  Tour,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which 
monastery  was  founded  by  herself  and  her  husband  in  the  year 
1299. 

ANNE   OF  DENMARK, 

As  she  is  commonly  termed,  was  the  daughter  of  Frederick  the 
Second  of  Denmark,  bom  in  1574,  and  married  by  proxy  to  James 
the  First  of  England,  in  August  1589.  Being  detained  by  adverse 
winds,  the  king  set  out  to  meet,  and  bring  her  home ;  he  met  his 
bride  at  Opsloe,  in  Norway,  on  the  22nd.  of  October,  and  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time,  owing,  as  It 
yviis  at  the  tune  believed,  to  the  nidlign  influence  of  certain  witches 
who  were  brought  to  trial,  and  punished.  Anne  has  been  accused 
of  having  been  in  secret  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  conspiring  to 
make  James  embrace  that  religion,  but  proofs  are  wanting  to  sub- 
stantiate tliis  charge.  She  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  fhll  con- 
lidence  of  her  son  Henry,  whose  aversion  to  the  Romish  church 
}s  well  known.  When  it  was  proposed  to  place  the  young  prince 
under  the  prctsction  oi  the  earl  and  covintASft  of  Mar,  she  evinced 
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mmek  spirit  and  resolution  in  resisting  the  project  She  died  pro- 
tiMiliii;  the  protestant  fkith,  in  a  manner  to  set  at  rest  all  doubts 
•boAt  her  creed.  Anne  was  a  woman  of  an  accomplished  mind^ 
and  she  evinced  towards  her  husband  more  affection  than  such  a 
nan  could  have  been  expected  to  elicit.  That  she  had  a  smart 
wit  as  well  as  an  affectionate  heart,  is  evidenced  by  a  collection 
of  brief  motes  addressed  to  James  in  a  prettiy  and  legible  Italian 
hand.   The  date  of  her  death  is  1618  or  1619. 

ANNE    OP  FERRARA, 

Daughter  of  Hercules  the  Second,  duke  of  Ferrara,  married  in 
1549,  Francis  duke  of  Guise,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  and 
oourage  during  the  wars  of  the  League.  She  was  imprisoned  fo? 
mw  time  at  Blois. 

ANNE    OF  RUSSIA, 

Dauohtbr  of  Yaroslav;  prince  of  Kiev,  married  to  Hemy  the  First 
of  France,  in  1044;  after  his  death,  she  married  Raoul,  who  was 
allied  to  her  first  husband;  in  consequence  of  which  she  was 
excommunicated,  and  at  last  repudiated,  when  she  returned  to 
tassia.  Historians  differ  much  in  their  accounts  of  the  leading 
treats  in  the  life  of  this  princess. 

ANNE    OF  WARWICK, 

Was  bom  at  Warwick  Castle,  in  1454.  She  was  almost  entirely- 
educated  at  Calais,  though  she  was  often  brought  to  England  with 
her  sister,  Isabel,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  companion, 
(torn  her  childhood,  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
tfce  Third,  who  was  two  years  older  than  herself.  In  August,  1470, 
Anne  was  married,  at  Angers,  France,  to  Edward  of  Lancaster, 
son  of  Henry  the  Sixth  and  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  rightful  heir 
to  the  English  throne.  She  was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and 
when  he  was  barbarously  murdered  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Tewksbury,  in  1471,  she  mourned  him  bitterly.  She  disguised 
herself  as  a  cook-inaid,  in  a  mean  house  in  Loudon,  to  elude  the 
search  of  Gloucester,  who  was  niuch  attached  to  her.  She  was, 
however,  discovered  by  him,  and,  afler  a  resolute  resistance,  forced 
to  many  him  in  1473.  There  are  strong  proofs  that  Anne  never 
consented  to  this  marriage.  Her  son  Edward  was  bom  at  Mid- 
dleham  Castie,  1^*74.  By  a  scries  of  crimes,  Richard  obtained  the 
throne  of  England,  and  was  crowned,  with  his  consort,  July  5th^ 
1483.  In  1484,  Anne's  only  son  died,  and  from  this  time  her 
health  declined.  There  were  rumours  that  the  king  intended  to 
divorce  her,  but  her  death,  in  1485,  spared  him  that  sin.  She  had 
suffered  all  her  life  from  the  crimes  of  others,  and  yet  her  sorrows 
and  calamities  seem  to  have  been  borne  with  great  meekness,  and, 
till  the  death  of  her  son,  with  fortitude. 

ANNE, 

QuBEV  of  Finland,  second  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  by 
his  first  wife  Anne  Hyde,  was  born  at  Twickenham,  on  the  6th. 
of  February,  1604.  She  was  educated  in  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  England ;  and,  in  1683,  married  prince  George,  brother  of  Chris- 
tian the  Fifth,  king  of  Denmark.  At  the  revolution  in  1688,  Auue 
and  her  husbaai^  sO^tere^i  0  tjl^e  domimnt  party  of  ^er  brotjxer- 
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in-law  William  the  Third;  and,  by  a«;t  of  settlement,  the  Engliih 
crown  was  guaranteed  to  her  and  her  children  in  default  of  issm 
to  William  and  Mary.   But  all  her  children  died  in  infoncy  or  earij 

youth. 

Anne  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William  In  1702 ;  and 
two  months  afterwards,  England,  the  Empire,  and  Holland,  declared 
war  against  France  and  Spain;  in  which  Marlborough  and  Peter- 
borough, the  English  generals,  and  Leake,  Rooke,  Shovel,  and 
Stanhope,  tlie  English  admirals,  greatly  distinguished  themselTeSb 
During  the  brilliant  course  of  Marlborough's  conquests,  the  spirit 
of  political  intrigue,  which  was  perhaps  never  more  faWy  developed 
than  in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  was  stifled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  But  as  the  war  of  the  succession  proceeded 
with  few  indications  of  its  being  brought  to  an  end,  the  great 
commander  of  the  English  forces  gradually  lost  his  popularity,  from 
the  belief  that  his  own  avance  and  ambition  were  the  principal 
causes  of  the  burdens  which  the  war  necessarily  entailed  upon  the 
nation.  A  formidable  party,  too,  had  arisen,  who  asserted  the  sd- 
premacy  of  the  church  and  the  doctrine  of  the  right  divine  of 
kings  and  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects — opinions  which  had 
expelled  James  the  Second  f^om  his  kingdom,  and  had  placed  Uf 
childless  daughter  upon  the  throne.  These  opinions,  however,  wers 
supposed  to  be  indirectly  encouraged  by  the  queen,  and  were  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  a  passionate  and  unreasoning  people. 

In  July,  1706,  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland  and  Engkuid 
was  completed,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  earnest  and  steady 
efforts  of  the  queen  in  favour  of  the  union.  Anne  was  aU  her 
life  under  the  control  of  her  favourites,  first  of  the  duchess  d 
Marlborough,  and  afterwards  of  Mrs.  Masham.  The  duchess  ot 
Marlborough,  a  woman  of  the  most  imperious,  ambitious,  avaridoai^ 
and  disagreeable  character,  kept  the  queen  in  a  state  of  subjection 
or  tciTor  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  detail  of  the  scenes 
occurring  between  them  would  hardly  be  believed,  were  it  not  an- 
thcnticatcd  by  careful  writers.  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  "History  of 
the  Queens  of  England,"  has  given  this  curious  subject  a  thoroagh 
examination. 

Anne  was  mother  of  several  children,  all  of  whom  died  yonng. 
When  left  a  widow,  she  would  not  listen  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
parliament  (although  but  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time)  to  con- 
clude another  marriage,  which  might  throw  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  restoration  of  her  own  fomily,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  great  object  on  which  her  mind  was  set,  but  which  she 
failed  to  accomplish. 

(xrieved  at  the  disappointment  of  her  secret  wishes,  the  qaeen 
fell  into  a  state  of  weakness  and  lethargy,  and  died  August  Ist^ 
1714.  The  words,  "O,  my  dear  brother,  how  I  pity  thee!"  which 
she  pronounced  on  her  death -bed,  unveiled  the  secret  of  her  whole 
life.  The  reign  of  Anne  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  British  arms,  but  also  as  the  golden  age  of  English 
litiTature,  on  account  of  the  number  of  admirable  and  excellent 
writers  who  flourished  at  this  time ;  among  whom  were  Pope,  Steele, 
Switt,  Prior,  Gay,  Arbuthnot,  Bolingbroke,  and  Addison.  It  may 
be  considered  the  triumph  of  the  English  high-church  party,  owing 
to  her  strong  predilection  for  the  principles  by  which  it  has  always 
been  actuated.  Her  private  chara^lex  'wiakfi  Midable;  bat  her  goud 
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leiue  was  rendered  ineffectual  Arom  the  want  of  enei^.  The  kind- 
leaa  of  her  disposition  obtained  for  her  the  title  of  wid  queen  Anne, 
She  wa»  an  excellent  wife  and  mother,  and  a  kind  mistress. 

ANN  OF  SAVOY, 

Was  tne  daughter  of  Amadeus  the  Fifth,  count  of  Savoy,  who 
married  Andronicus  the  Younger,  emperor  of  (Constantinople,  and 
WW  crowned  empress  1826.  By  some  historians  she  is  called  Joanna, 
\mt  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Anna,  Empress  of  Gon- 
MmtiiK^le.  Her  arrival  in  that  city  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
knf^itB  Arom  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  was  the  occasion  of  great  fes- 
ttf%.  Hie  Italian  knights  displayed  their  skill  in  hunting,  tilting, 
and  other  manly  exercises,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  Byzantines, 
"mbo  were  by  them  taught  the  practice  of  tournaments.  The  em-^ 
pnsi  Anna  appears  to  have  been  benevolent  and  fond  of  justice, 
and  to  have  exerdsed  a  beneficial  influence  over  her  husband. 

ANN,  SAINT, 

Thk  mother  of  the  Yiigin  Mary,  was  the  daughter  of  Matthias, 
a  pikst  of  Bethlehem,  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  She  was  married, 
it  is  stated,  to  St.  Joachim,  and  after  an  unfiruitftil  union  of  twenty- 
two  years,  gave  birth  to  Mary,  the  mother  of  our  Saviour.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  of  Ann  is  not  once  mentioned  in  th^ 
ft^ptures,  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era;  and  that  the  time  of  her  death  is 
as  uncertain  as  the  events  of  her  life;  and  yet  the  fea^t  of  Saint 
Ann  was  celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  sixth  century, 
the  day  being  July  2dth.  Justinian  erected  a  church  in  her  honour 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  year  650,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Saint  Ann  was  then  asserted  to  be  the  mother  of  the  virgin, 
although,  according  to  Codrinus,  this  character  was  assigned  to 
her  without  a  question  in  705,  when  the  second  emperor  Justinian, 
built  another  church  in  her  name.  Among  the  Latins,  the  worship 
of  Saint  Ann  was  not  introduced  until  a  much  later  period. 

ANTIGONE, 

Was  daughter  of  CEdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  by  his  sister  Jocasta. 
This  incestuous  union  brought  a  curse  on  the  innocent  Antigone; 
yet  she  never  failed  in  her  duty  to  her  father,  but  attended  hiiu 
in  his  greatest  misfortunes.  She  was  slain  by  the  usurper  Creon, 
whose  son  Haemon,  being  in  love  with  her,  killed  himself  upon 
her  tomb.  Her  death  was  avenged  on  Creone  by  Theseus,  and 
her  name  has  been  immortalized  in  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles.  She 
lived  about  B.  C.  1250. 

ANTONIA  MAJOR, 
The  eldest  daughter  of  Marc  Antony  and  Octavia,  sister  to  Au- 
gustus, was  bom  B.  C.  39.  She  married  L.  Domitius.  Some  of 
the  most  illustrious  persons  in  Rome  were  descended  from  her. 
It  was  her  misfortune  that  the  infamous  Messalina  and  Nero  were 
her  grandchildren. 

ANTONIA  MINOR, 
SisTBs  of  the  preasdiijff,  was  born      C.  36,   She  married  Dnisus, 
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l)rother  of  Tiberius,  whose  mother,  Livia,  hod  married  the  emperor 
Augustus.  After  a  victorious  campaign  in  Germany,  DnuuB  died 
when  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  explolti. 
The  despah:  of  Antonia  at  this  affliction  knew  no  bounds.  Tlieir 
union  and  virtues,  in  a  dissolute  court,  had  been  the  admhrodoa 
of  Rome.  Three  children,  Gcrmaiiicus,  Claudius,  afterwards  empenxr, 
and  Livia,  or  Livilia,  were  the  fruits  of  this  marriage. 

Antonia,  though  widowed  in  the  bloom  of  beauty  and  the  priAa 
of  life,  refused  all  the  splendid  connections  which  courted  her  ac- 
ceptance; and,  rejecting  the  solicitations  of  Augustus  to  reside  at 
liis  court,  she  passed  her  time  in  retirement,  and  in  educating  her 
children.  She  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  Tiberius,  who 
had  succeeded  Augiistus,  by  mforming  him  of  a  conspiracy  fonaed 
by  his  favourite  Sejanus  against  his  life. 

Domestic  calamities  seemed  to  pursue  this  princess.  Her  Km 
(icrmanicus,  endowed  with  every  noble  quality,  adored  by  the  army^ 
the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne, 
died  suddenly  in  Syria,  probably  poisoned  by  order  of  the  emperor. 
Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  returned  to  Rome,  bearing  in  an 
urn  the  ashes  of  her  husband,  and  joined  With  Antonia  in  vainly 
demanding  vengeance  of  the  Senate. 

Claudius,  her  younger  son,  dishonoured  the  fhmily  by  his  stupidly 
and  vices;  and  Livilia  was  convicted  of  adultery  and  the  murder 
of  her  husband.  She  was  given  up  by  Tiberius  to  Antonia,  who^ 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  confined  her  in  a  room  and 
left  her  to  perish  of  hunger. 

Antonia  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  grandson 
Caligula,  who,  by  his  neglect  and  open  contempt,  is  supposed  to 
nave  hastened  her  death.  She  was  probably  about  seventy-flve 
when  she  died.  Of  her  private  life  little  is  known.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  chastity,  and  integrity.  Pliny  speaks  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  her. 

APOLLONIA,  ST., 

A  MARTYR  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  248.  In  her  old  age,  she  was 
threatened  with  death  if  she  did  not  join  with  her  persecutors  in 
pronouncing  certain  profane  words.  After  beating  her,  and  knocking 
out  her  teeth,  they  brought  her  to  the  fire,  which  they  had  lighted 
without  the  city.  Begging  a  short  respite,  she  was  set  ftee,  aad 
immediately  threw  herHclf  into  the  fire,  and  was  consumed. 

ARBLAY,    MADAME  D', 

Better  known  to  the  world  as  Frances  Bumey,  was  the  seoond 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bumey,  author  of  a  "History  of  Music."  She  wia 
l)orn  at  Lyme  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  18th.  of 
June,  1752.  Her  father  was  organist  at  Lynn,  but  in  1760  he  re- 
moved to  London,  his  former  residence ;  where  he  numbered  among 
his  familiar  friends  Garrick,  Barry  the  artist,  the  poets  Mason  and 
Armstrong,  and  other  celebrated  characters. 

Fanny,  though  at  the  age  of  eight  she  did  not  know  her  letters, 
yet  was  shrewd  and  observant;  and  as  soon  as  she  could  read, 
connncnccd  to  scribble.  At  fifteen  she  had  written  several  tales, 
unknown  to  any  one  but  her  sister. 

The  only  regular  instruction  BhQ       c^ceived^  was  when  aha  was. 
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together  with  her  sister  Susanna,  placed  for  a  short  period  at  a 
hoarding-school  in  Qacen  Square,  that  they  might  be  out  of  thd 
war  during  their  motlter's  last  illness;  and  when  the  melancholy 
tUuigs  €€.  this  iadyls  death  were  communicated  to  them,  the  agony 
of  Frances,  though  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  was  so  great  that 
the  governess  declared  she  had  neyer  met  with  a  child  of  such 
intnte  feelings. 

But  though  she  received  little  regular  education,  there  was  no 
-WBOt  of  industry  and  application  on  her  part ;  for,  at  an  early  age, 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  best  authors  in  her  father's  library, 
of  which  she  had  the  uncontrolled  range ;  iind  she  was  accustomed 
lo  write  extracts  from,  and  remarics  upon,  the  books  she  read,  some 
of  whieh,  it  is  said,  would  not  have  disgraced  her  matnrer  judg- 
ment. 

She  had  also  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  her  father^s  own 
indnstry  and  perseverance,  to  stimulate  her  to  exertion;  for  Dr. 
Barney,  notwithstanding  his  numerous  proiisssional  engagements  as 
a  teacher  of  music,  studied  and  acquired  the  French  and  Italian 
lauguiiges  on  honeback,  from  pocket  grammars  and  vocabularies  he 
had  written  out  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  French  language  his  daughter  Frances  received  some 
histnictions  ftom  her  sister  Susanna,  who  was  educated  in  France ; 
and  in  Latin,  at  a  Utter  period,  she  had  some  lessons  from  Dr. 
Johnson  himself  though  it  must  be  confessed,  she  does  not  seem 
to  liave  taken  much  delight  in  this  study— applying  to  that  learned 
language  rather  to  please  her  tutor  than  herself. 

Dr.  Barney  had,  at  the  period  of  her  youth,  a  large  circle  of 
intellectual  and  even  literary  acquaintance,  and  at  his  house  often 
congregated  an  agreeable  but  miscellaneous  society,  including, 
besides  many  eminent  ibr  literature,  several  accomplisheid  foreigners, 
together  with  native  artists  and  scientific  men;  and  his  children, 
emancipated  from  the  restraints  of  a  school-room,  were  allowed  to 
be  present  at,  and  often  to  take  a  share  in,  the  conversation  of 
their  father*8  guests ;  by  which  their  minds  were  opened,  their  judg- 
ments enlightened,  and  their  attention  turned  to  intellectual  pursuits ; 
perhaps  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  if  they  had  regularly  under- 
gone all  the  drudgery  of  the  usual  routine  of  what  is  termed 
•♦education." 

Dr.  Bumey  was  at  this  period  accustomed  to  employ  his  daughters 
in  copying  out  his  manuscripts  for  the  press,  tracing  over  and 
over  again  the  same  page,  with  the  endless  alterations  his  critical 
judgment  suggested.  Upon  these  occasions  Frances  was  his  prin* 
cip^  amanuensis,  and  thus  she  became  early  initiated  in  all  the 
mysteries  of  publication,  which  was  of  much  advantage  to  her 
when  she  began  to  write  for  the  press. 

At  seventeen.  Miss  Bumey  wrote  "Evelina,"  her  first  published 
novel,  and  now  considered  by  good  judges  her  best  work ;  though 
"Cecilia"  is  the  more  highly  finished.  "Evelina"  was  published  in 
1778,  and  soon  became  popular  in  London.  Its  author  did  not  long 
remain  unknown,  and  Miss  Bumey  attained  a  celebrity  few  young 
novel-writers  have  ever  enjoyed.  She  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  speedily  gained  an  enviable  place  in  his  favour.  He  appreciated 
very  justly,  both  her  abilities  and  moral  excellence. 

Hiss  Barney's  next  publication  was  "CeciJia,"  which  work  called 
forth  an  euXo^nm  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Burke, 
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In  a  fbw  years  after  this,  Miss  Bnmey,  throngh  tbe  fiEivoorable 
representations  made  concerning  her  by  her  venerable  flricnd  Mn. 
Delany,  was  invited  to  accept  a  place  in  the  household  of  queen 
Cliarlotte.  A  popular  writer  thus  sketches  the  resiilt»  and  the 
subsequent  events  of  her  chequered  life : — 

"The  result  was,  that  in  1786  onr  authoress  was  appointed  second 
keeper  of  the  robes  to  queen  Charlotte,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a- 
year,  a  footman,  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  coach  between 
her  and  her  colleague.  The  situation  was  only  a  sort  of  splendid 
slavery.  *I  was  averse  to  the  union,'  said  Miss  Bumcy,  'and  I 
endeavoured  to  escape  it ;  but  my  Ariends  intcrlbrcd — they  prevailed 
— and  the  knot  is  tied.*  The  queen  appears  to  have  been  a  kind 
and  considerate  mistress;  but  the  stiff  etiquette  and  formalin  of 
the  court,  and  the  unremitting  attention  which  its  irksome  duties 
required,  rendered  the  situation  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  one  who 
had  been  so  long  flattered  and  courted  by  the  brilliant  society 
her  day.  Her  colleague,  Mrs.  Schwcllenbeig,  a  coarse-minded, 
jealous,  disagreeable  German  favorite,  was  also  a  perpetual  source 
of  annoyance  to  her ;  and  poor  Fanny  at  court  was  worse  off  than 
her  heroine  Cecilia  was  in  choosing  among  her  guardians.  Her 
lirst  official  duty  was  to  mix  the  quecn*s  snuff,  and  keep  her  box 
always  replenished,  after  which  she  was  promoted  to  the  great 
business  of  the  toilet,  helping  her  majesty  off  and  on  with  her 
dresses,  and  being  in  strict  attendance  from  six  or  seven  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night!  From  this  grinding  and  Intolerable 
destiny  Miss  Burncy  was  emancipated  by  her  marriage,  in  1793* 
with  a  French  refugee  officer,  the  Count  D*Arblay.  She  then 
resumed  her  pen,  and  in  1795  produced  a  tragedy,  entitled  *£dwhi 
and  Elgitha,'  which  was  brought'  out  at  Druiy  Lane,  and  possessed 
at  least  one  novelty — there  were  three  bishops  among  the  dhNNofu 
persona:.  Mrs  Siddons  personated  the  heroine,  but  in  the  dying 
scene,  where  the  lady  is  brought  fh)m  behind  a  hedge  to  expire 
before  the  audience,  and  is  afterwards  carried  once  more  to  the 
back  of  the  hedge,  the  house  was  convulsed  with  laughter!  Her 
next  effort  was  her  novel  of  'Camilla,*  which  she  published 
by  subscription,  and  realized  by  it  no  less  than  three  thousand 
guineas.  In  1802  Madame  D'Arblay  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Paris.  The  count  joined  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  his  wife  was 
forced  to  remain  in  France  till  1812,  when  she  returned  and  pur- 
chased, from  the  proceeds  of  her  novel,  a  small  but  handsome 
villa,  named  Camilla  Cottage.  Her  success  in  prose  fiction  urged 
her  to  another  trial,  and  in  1814  she  produced  *The  Wanderer,*  a 
tedious  talc  in  five  volumes,  which  had  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  bringing  the  authoress  the  large  sum  of  £1600.  The  only  other 
literary  labour  of  Madame  D*Arblay  was  a  memoir  of  her  fiEUher, 
Dr.  Blimey,  published  in  1832.  Her  husband  and  her  son,  fthe 
Rev.  A,  D'Arblay,  of  Camden  Town  chapel,  near  London,)  both  oied 
before  her— the  former  in  1818,  and  the  latter  in  1887.  Three  years 
after  this  last  melancholy  bereavement,  Madame  D'Arblay  herself 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  dying  at  Bath,  in  January,  1840,  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-eight.  Her  *Diary  of  Letters'  edited  by  her 
niece,  were  published  in  1842,  in  five  volumes.  If  judiciously  con- 
densed, this  work  would  have  been  both  entertaining  and  valuable ; 
but  at  least  one  half  of  it  is  filled  np  with  small  unimportant 
details  of  private  gossip,  and  the  sclf-admlrlng  weakness  of  the 
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»uthoree»  shines  out  in  almost  every  pago.  Tlie  early  novplii  of 
Misa  Bumty  form  the  most,  pleasing  memorialB  of  b«r  name  and 
libtory.  In  them  we  ?ee  het  quick  In  diseemment,  lively  in 
JuveDtion,  and  ininiital>ie,  in  her  own  way^  in  portraying  the  buniuurH 
and  oddities  of  Englii^h  society.  Her  good  gense  and  correct  fcBling 
are  more  remarkable  than  her  passion.  Her  love  R'eties  arc  prosaic 
fnouf^ti,  but  in  'showing  tip*  a  party  of  'vulgarly  genteel'  jjcrsonu, 
painting  the  characters  in  a  drawing-room,  or  catehing  the  fol lien 
and  absurdities  that  float  on  the  surface  of  fkshlunable  society,  i^he 
has  rarely  been  equalled.  She  deal^  with  the  palpable  and  fiiniiliar^ 
and  though  society  has  changed  sin  re  the  time  of  *KveIina,'  aud 
the  glory  of  Ranclagh  and  Mary-Ie-Lione  Gardenii  haii  de]iarred,  there 
is  enouf^h  of  real  life  iii  her  per&onagej4,  and  real  niurality  in 
her  lessons,  to  interest,  amuse,  nnd  inHtmet,  Her  sareaata,  dnilieiy 
and  broad  liumour,  muift  always  bo  relished*" 

ARBOUTILLE,    COUXTESS  D\ 

Who  died  in  Api-il,  was  a  wottian  of  real  genfus.  Her 

writing^^  appeared  in  Paris,  ot  first  anonymonsly,  she  tieing  by 
tmtnre  particularly  sensitive,  and  unwilling  to  he  known  as  a  can- 
didate for  literary  honours-  Her  ^vi^t  wwk,  entitled  "Resignation," 
was  pnhlished  in  li^iiK  This  was  followed  by  the  "Village  I>iX'tf>r,** 
**La  Histoire  flollandaise,"  and  a  volume  ot  poema  called  **The 
Manuscript  of  ray  Aiint,'*  the  ititrtjdtJctioii  of  which  is  a  touching 
little  story  of  early  deoth.  The  poems  of  this  writer,  like  her  prose 
workSt  are  of  a  tender,  elegant,  and  mournful  character?  a  ptietic 
melancholy  inspires  her  every  thongbt,  and  colours  every  pictnre 
which  she  draws.  Her  best  production  is  the  "Histoire  Hollandaise." 
This  talc  is  l>cautlfully  written  j  It  h  like  a  strain  of  mourn f^d 
music  that  rends  the  very  soul  of  the  reader.  The  death  of  Madatne 
d^Arbouviile  must  be  deplored  as  a  loss  to  the  reading  world,  which 
reasonably  anticipated  yet  more  admirable  things  from  her  pen. 

ARCHID  AMIA, 

The  daughter  of  king  EleonymaB  of  Sparta,  was  famed  for  her 
patriotisim  and  her  coiirjige.  When  Pyrrh ua  marched  against  I^a- 
cedeinon,  It  was  rejsolved  hy  the  Senate  that  ail  the  woriien  should 
be  sent  ottt  of  the  city?  but  Sparta's  women  would  not  lipiten  to 
this  proposition.  Sword  in  hand,  they  entered,  with  their  leader, 
Archidamitt,  the  fsettate  chamber,  nnd  administered  to  the  city 
fathers  a  aevere  rcpnxjf  for  their  want  of  contirktH^e  in  woman's 
patriotism,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  leave  the  city  nor 
survive  itsi  fall,  if  that  should  take  place. 

AKCHINTA,  MARGHEEITA 

Was  bom  at  Milan  towards  the  beginning  of  the  f^lxteenth  cen- 
tury* She  w&a  of  tioble  birth,  but  more  distinguij^hed  for  her 
talent  than  for  this  accident  of  nature.  She  composed  many  lydc 
poemSp  and  piecCiS^  of  music,  according  to  the  tai^te  of  that  age* 

ABC,   JOAN  OF 

Generalt.y  called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  waji  fjom  in  1410,  at 
the  little  village  of  Domremy,  in  Lorraine.  Her  fiither  was  named 
Jacques  d*Arc,  and  his  wife,  Isabella  Boroee;  Jsahella  had  nlrcfldjr 
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four  children,  two  l)oys  and  two  girlR,  wben  Joan  was  bom,  and 
baptized  Sibylla  Jeanne.  She  was  piously  brought  up  by  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  often  accustomed  to  nurse  the  siclc,  assist  the  poor, 
receive  travellers,  and  take  care  of  her  father*s  flock  of  sheep  | 
but  she  was  generally  employed  in  sewing  or  spinning.  She  abio 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  chesnut  grove,  near  her  £Either^ 
cottage.  She  was  noted,  even  when  a  child,  for  the  sweetness  of 
her  temper,  her  prudence,  her  industry,  and  her  devotion. 

During  that  period  of  anarchy  in  France,  when  the  supreme  power» 
which  hod  fallen  fh>m  the  hands  of  a  monarch  deprived  of  hli 
n^ason,  was  disputed  for  by  the  rival  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur^ 
gundy,  the  contending  parties  carried  on  war  more  by  murder  and 
massacre  than  by  regular  battles.  When  an  army  was  wanted,  both 
had  recourse  to  the  English,  and  these  conquering  strangers  made 
the  unfortunate  French  feel  still  deeper  the  horrors  and  ravages  of 
war.  At  first,  the  popular  feeling  was  undecided;  but  when,  on 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  crown  fell  to  a  young  prince 
who  adopted  the  Amiagnac  side,  whilst  the  house  of  Bnif^uidy, 
had  sworn  allegiance  to  a  foreigner  (Henry  the  Fiith,)  as  king  of 
France,  then,  indeed,  the  wishes  and  interests  of  all  the  Frendi 
were  in  favour  of  the  Armagnacs,  or  the  truly  patriotic  party.  Re- 
mote as  was  the  village  of  Domremy,  it  was  still  interested  in  the 
issue  of  the  struggle.  It  was  decidedly  Armagnac,  and  was  strength- 
ened in  this  sentiment  by  the  rivalry  of  a  neighbouring  village  which 
adopted  Burgundian  colours. 

Political  and  party  interests  were  thus  forced  upon  the  enthusi- 
astic mind  of  Joan,  and  mingled  with  the  pious  legends  which  she 
had  caught  ftom  the  traditions  of  the  Virgin.  A  prophecy  was 
current,  that  a  virgin  should  rid  France  of  its  enemies;  and  this 
prediction  seems  to  have  been  realized  by  its  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  Joan.  The  girl,  by  her  own  account,  was  about  thirteen  when 
a  supernatural  vision  first  appeared  to  her.  She  describes  It  as  a 
great  light,  accompanied  by  a  voice  telling  her  to  be  devout  and 
good,  and  promising  her  the  protection  of  heaven.  Joan  responded 
by  a  vow  of  eternal  chastity.  In  this  there  appears  nothing  be- 
yond the  effect  of  imagination.  From  that  time,  the  voice  or  voices 
continued  to  haunt  Joan,  and  to  echo  the  enthusiastic  and  restlesi 
wishes  of  her  own  heart.  We  shall  not  lay  much  stress  on  het 
declarations  made  before  those  who  were  appointed  by  the  kiag 
to  inquire  into  the  credibility  of  her  mission.  Her  own  simple 
and  early  account  was,  that  'voices'  were  her  visitors  and  advisers  { 
and  that  they  prompted  her  to  quit  her  native  place,  take  up  armi, 
drive  the  foe  before  her,  and  procure  for  the  young  king  his  coro- 
nation at  Rheims.  These  voices,  however,  had  not  influence  enough 
to  induce  her  to  set  out  upon  this  hazardous  mission,  until  a  band 
of  Burgundians,  traversing  and  plundering  the  countiy,  had  com- 
pelled Joan,  together  with  her  parents,  to  take  refuge  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town;  when  they  returned  to  their  village,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  marauders,  they  found  the  church  of  Domreroy  isk 
ashes.  Such  incidents  were  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  indig« 
nation  and  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan.  Her  voices  returned, 
and  incessantly  directed  her  to  set  out  for  France;  but  to  com- 
mence by  making  application  to  De  Baudricouri,  commander  at 
Vancouleurs,  Her  parents,  who  were  acquainted  with  Joan's  martial 
propensities,  attempted  to  force  her  into  a  i£kiBR^Bue&\  bat  she  ooa«i 
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trived  to  avoid  this  by  paying  a  visit  to  an  uncle,  in  whose  com- 

rij  she  made  her  appearance  before  the  governor  of  Yaucouleurs, 
Ifay,  1428.  De  Baodriconrt  at  first  refused  to  see  her,  and» 
upon  granting  an  interview,  treated  her  pretensions  with  contempt. 
^16  then  returned  to  her  uncle*s  abode,  where  she  continued  to 
announce  her  pr(\|ect,  and  to  insist  that  the  prophecy,  that  'France 
lost  by  a  woman  (Isabel  of  Bavaria,)  should  be  saved  by  a  virgin 
from  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,'  alluding  to  her.  She  it  was,  she 
asserted,  who  could  save  France,  and  not  'either  kings,  or  dukea, 
nor  yet  the  king  of  Scotland's  daughter' — an  expression  which  prove» 
how  well-infbnned  she  was  as  to  the  political  events  and  rumours 
of  the  day. 

The  fortunes  of  the  dauphin  Charles  at  this  time  had  sunk  to 
the  lowest  ebb;  Orleans,  almost  his  last  bulwark,  was  beseiged 
and  doaely  pressed,  and  the  loss  of  the  'battle  of  Herrings'  seemed 
to  take  away  all  hope  of  saving  the  city  from  the  English.  In 
this  crisis,  when  all  human  support  seemed  unavailing,  Baudricourt 
no  longer  despised  the  supernatural  aid  promised  by  the  damsel 
of  Domremy,  and  gave,  permission  to  John  of  Metz,  and  Bertram 
of  Poolengy,  two  gentlemen  who  had  become  converts  to  the  truth 
of  her  divine  mission,  to  conduct  Joan  of  Arc  to  the  dauphin. 
They  purchased  a  horse  for  her,  and,  at  her  own  desire,  fumi^ed 
her  with  male  habits,  and  other  necessary  equipments.  Thus  pro- 
vided, and  accompanied  by  a  respectable  escort,  Joan  set  out  from 
Vancoaleura  on  the  13th.  of  February,  1429.  Her  progress  through 
regions  attached  to  the  Buigandian  interest,  was  perilous,  but  she 
safely  arrived  at  Fierbois,  a  place  within  five  or  six  leagues  of 
Chinon,  where  the  dauphin  then  held  his  court.  At  Fierbois  was 
a  celebrated  church  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  and  here  she  spent 
her  time  in  devotion,  whilst  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  the 
dauphin  to  announce  her  approach.  She  was  commanded  to  pro- 
ceed, and  reached  Chinon  on  the  eleventh  day  after  her  departure 
from  Vaucouleurs. 

Charles,  though  he  desired,  still  feared  to  accept  the  proffered 
aid,  because  he  knew  that  the  instant  cry  of  his  enemies  would 
be,  that  he  had  put  his  faith  in  sorcery,  and  had  leagued  himself 
with  the  infernal  powers.  In  consequence  of  this,  Joan  encountered 
every  species  of  distrust.  She  was  not  even  admitted  to  the  dau- 
phin's presence  without  difficulty,  and  was  required  to  recognize 
Charles  amidst  all  his  court;  this  Joan,  happily,  was  able  to  do, 
as  well  as  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by 
the  simplicity  of  her  demeanour.  Nevertheless,  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  take  every  precaution  before  he  openly  trusted  her.  He 
first  handed  her  over  to  a  commission  of  ecclesiastics,  to  be  ex- 
amined; then  sent  her  for  the  same  purpose  to  Poictiers,  a  great 
law-school,  that  the  doctors  of  both  faculties  might  solemnly  decide 
whether  Joan's  mission  was  from  heaven  or  from  the  devil;  for 
none  believed  it  to  be  merely  human. 

The  report  of  the  doctors  being  favourable,  Joan  received  the 
rank  of  a  military  commander.  A  suit  of  armour  was  made  for 
her,  and  she  sent  to  Fierbois  for  a  sword,  which  she  said  would 
be  found  buried  in  a  certain  spot  within  the  church.  It  was  found 
there,  and  conveyed  to  her.  The  circumstance  became  afterwards 
one  of  the  alleged  proofn  of  her  sorcery  or  imposture.  Her  liav\t\g 
pasted  some  isme  at  Fierbois  amongst  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  pYaftft 
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must  have  led,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  her  knowledge  of  the 
deposit.  Strong  in  the  conviction  of  her  misfiion,  it  was  Joan's 
desire  to  enter  Orleans  flrom  the  north,  and  throngh  all  tl^e  fortifi- 
cations of  the  English.  Dunois,  however,  and  the  other  leaderi, 
at  length  overruled  her,  and  induced  her  to  abandon  the  little 
company  of  pious  companions  which  she  had  raised,  and  to  enter 
the  beleaguered  city  by  water,  as  the  least  perilous  path.  She 
succeeded  in  carrying  with  her  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  the  be- 
sieged. The  entry  of  Joan  of  Arc  into  Orleans,  at  the  end  of  April, 
was  itself  a  triumph.  The  hearts  of  the  besieged  were  raised  from 
despair  to  a  fanatical  confidence  of  success;  and  the  English,  who 
in  every  encounter  had  defeated  the  French,  felt  their  courage 
paralyzed  by  the  coming  of  this  simple  girl. 

After  a  series  of  successful  sorties,  led  by  Joan  herself,  in  which 
the  besiegers  were  invariably  successful,  the  English  determined 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  Sunday  being  the  day  of  their  departure, 
Joan  forbade  her  soldiers  to  molest  their  retreat.  Thus  in  one  week 
fVom  her  arrival  at  Orleans  was  the  beleaguered  city  relieved  of 
its  dreadful  foe,  and  the  Pucelle,  henceforth  called  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  had  redeemed  the  most  incredible  and  important  of  her 
promises. 

No  sooner  was  Orleans  freed  fh)m  the  enemy,  than  Joan  returned 
to  the  court,  to  entreat  Charles  to  place  forces  at  her  disposal, 
that  she  might  reduce  the  towns  between  the  Loire  and  Rheinus 
where  she  proposed  to  have  him  speedily  crowned.  Her  projectt 
were  opposed  by  the  ministers  and  warriors  of  the  court,  who 
considered  it  more  politic  to  drive  the  English  from  Nonnandy 
than  to  harass  the  Burgundians,  or  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  idle 
ceremony  of  a  coronation;  but  her  earnest  solicitations  prevailed, 
and  early  in  June  she  attacked  the  English  at  Jaiigeau.  They 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  drove  the  French  before  them, 
till  the  appearance  of  Joan  chilled  the  stout  hearts  of  the  EngUsb 
soldiers.  One  of  the  Poles  was  killed,  and  another,  with  Suffolk 
the  commander  of  the  town,  was  taken  prisoner.  This  success  was 
followed  by  a  victory  at  Patay,  in  which  the  English  were  beaten 
by  a  charge  of  Joan,  and  the  gallant  Talbot  himself  taken  pris- 
oner. No  force  seemed  able  to  withstand  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 
The  strong  town  of  Troyes,  which  might  have  repulsed  the  weak 
and  starving  army  of  the  French,  was  terrified  into  surrender  by 
the  sight  of  her  banner;  and  Kheuns  itself  followed  the  example. 
In  the  middle  of  July,  only  three  months  aft^r  Joan  had  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  sinking  party  of  Charles,  this  prince  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  consecrated  to  this  ceremony,  in  the  midst  of  the 
dominions  of  his  enemies.  Well  might  an  age  even  more  advan- 
ced than  the  fifteenth  centuiy  believe,  that  superhuman  interference 
manifested  itself  in  the  de^^ds  of  Joan. 

Some  historians  relate  that,  immediately  after  the  coronation,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  expressed  to  the  king  her  wish  to  retire  to  her 
family  at  Domremy;  but  there  is  little  proof  of  such  a  resolution 
on  her  part.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  we  find  her  holding 
a  command  in  the  royal  army,  which  had  taken  possession  of  St. 
Denis,  where  she  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  cathedral.  Soon  after 
the  French  generals  compelled  her  US  Join  in  an  attack  upon  Paris, 
in  which  they  were  rc))iilscd  with  great  loss,  and  Joan  herself  was 
i)icrced  through  the  thigh  with  ud  arrow.   It  was  the  first  time 
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that  a  fbrce  in  whlcli  slie  served  had  suffered  dcibat.  Charles  fan- 
mediately  .  retired  once  more  to  the  Loire,  and  there  are  few  records 
of  Joan's  exploits  during  the  winter.  About  this  time  a  royal  edict 
was  issued,  ennobling  her  family,  and  the  district  of  Domremy 
was  declared  free  from  all  tax  or  tribute.  In  the  ensuing  spring, 
the  English  and  Burgundians  formed  the  siege  of  Compiegne ;  and 
Joan  threw  herself  into  the  town  to  preserve  it,  as  she  had  be- 
fore saved  Orleans,  from  their  assaults.  She  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  it  when  ^e  headed  a  sally  against  the  Burgundian  quar- 
ters, in  which  she  was  taken  by  some  officers,  who  gave  her  up 
to  the  Bnrgnndian  commander,  John  of  Luxemburg.  Her  capture 
appears,  from  the  records  of  the  Parisian  parliament,  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  23rd.  of  May,  1430. 

As  soon  as  Joan  was  conveyed  to  John  of  Luxemburg*s  fortress 
at  Beanrevoir,  near  Cambray,  cries  of  vengeance  were  heard  among 
the  Anglican  partizans  in  France.  The  £nglish  themselves  were 
not  foremost  in  this  unworthy  zeal.  Joan,  after  having  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  escape,  by  leaping  from  the  top  of  the  donjon  at 
Be«uneYoir,  was  at  length  handed  over  to  the  English  partisans, 
and  conducted  to  Rouen.  The  University  of  Paris  called  loudly 
for  the  trial  of  Joan,  and  several  letters  are  extant,  in  which  that 
body  reproaches  the  bishop  of  Beauvais  and  the  English  with  their 
tardiness  in  delivering  up  the  Pucelle  to  justice. 

Letters  patent  from  the  king  of  England  and  France,  were  after 
a  wMle  issued  authorizing  her  triaL  She  was  accused  of  sorcery, 
and  on  her  declining  to  submit  to  the  ordinances  of  the  church, 
of  heresy  and  schism,  and  eventfhlly  threatened  with  the  stake 
unless  she  submitted  to  the  church,  as  the  phrase  then  was,  that 
is,  acknowledged  her  visions  to  be  false,  forswore  male  habits  and 
arms,  and  owned  herself  to  have  been  wrong.  Every  means  were 
rxsed  to  induce  her  to  submit,  but  in  vain.  At  length  she  was 
brought  forth  on  a  public  scaffold  at  Rouen,  and  the  bishop  of 
Beauvais  proceeded  to  read  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  burning  at  the  stake.  Whilst  it  was  rea- 
ding, every  exhortation  was  used,  and  Joan's  courage  for  once 
failing,  she  gave  utterance  to  words  of  contrition,  and  expressed 
her  v?illingness  to  submit,  and  save  herself  from  the  flames.  A 
written  form  of  confession  was  instantly  produced,  and  read  to  her, 
and  Joan,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  signed  it  with  a  cross.  Her 
sentence  was  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  *to  the  bread 
of  grief  and  the  water  of  anguish.*  She  was  borne  back  from 
the  scaffold  to  prison ;  whilst  those  who  had  come  to  see  the  sight 
displayed  the  usual  disappointment  of  unfeeling  crowds,  and  even 
threw  stones  in  their  anger. 

When  brought  back  to  her  prison,  Joan  submitted  to  all  that 
bad  been  required  of  her,  and  assumed  her  female  dress ;  but  when 
two  days  had  elapsed,  and  when,  in  the  solitude  of  her  prison, 
the  young  heroine  recalled  this  last  scene  of  weakness,  forming 
such  a  contrast  with  the  glorious  feats  of  her  life,  remorse  and 
shame  took  possession  of  her,  and  her  religious  enthusiasm  returned 
in  all  its  ancient  force.  She  heard  her  voices  reproaching  her,  and 
andcr  this  impulse  she  seized  the  male  attire,  which  had  been 
perfidiously  left  within  her  reach,  put  it  on,  and  avowed  her  al- 
tered mind,  her  resumed  belief;  her  late  visions,  and  her  resolve 
no  longer  to  belie  the  powerful  impulses  imdcr  which  she  had  acted. 
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*'What  I  resolved,^*  said  she,  <<I  resolTed  against  trutti.  Let  ml 
suffer  my  sentence  at  once,  rather  than  endure  what  I  Buffer  In 

prison." 

The  bishop  of  Beauvais  knew  that  if  Joan  were  once  out  of  At 
power  of  the  court  that  tried  her,  the  chapter  of  Rouen,  who  mn 
somewhat  favourably  disposed,  would  not  again  give  her  up  to 
punishment;  and  fears  were  entertained  that  she  xnlght  ultlmatoly 
be  released,  and  gain  new  converts.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to 
make  away  with  her  at  once,  and  the  crime  of  relapse  was  oan- 
Hidorcd  sufficient.  A  pile  of  wood  was  prepared  in  the  old  market 
at  Kouen,  and  scaffolds  placed  round  it  for  the  judges  and  ecxsle* 
siastics :  Joan  was  brought  out  on  the  last  day  of  May,  1481 1  she 
wopt  piteously,  and  showed  the  same  weakness  a8  when  she  flnl 
beheld  the  stake.  But  now  no  mercy  was  shown.  They  placed 
on  her  head  the  cap  used  to  mark  the  victims  of  the  InquudtkNit 
and  the  fire  soon  consumed  the  unfortunate  Joan  of  Arc.  When 
the  pile  had  burned  out,  all  the  ashes  were  gathered  and  thrown 
into  the  Seine. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  party  most  disgrace  attaches  on 
aircount  of  this  barbarous  murder:  whether  to  the  BuTgundiaiis» 
who  sold  the  maid  of  Orleans;  the  English,  who  permitted  her 
execution;  the  French,  of  that  party  who  brought  It  about  and 
perpetrated  it;  or  the  French,  of  the  opposite  side,  who  made  so 
few  efforts  to  rescue  her  to  whom  they  owed  thehr  liberation  and 
their  national  existence.  The  story  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  ii^ 
throughout,  disgraceful  to  every  one,  fHcnd  and  fbe;  it  fbrms  one 
of  the  greatest  blots,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  enigmas  in  his- 
toric record.  It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  she  was  merely 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests;  but  this  supposition  will  hard- 
ly satisfy  those  who  read  with  attention  the  history  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  works  on  this  subject  are  very  numerous.  M.  Chaossaid 
enumerates  upwards  of  four  hundred,  either  expressly  devoted  to 
her  life  or  including  her  history.  Her  adventures  form  tne  snbject 
of  Voltaire's  poem  of  La  Pucelle,  and  of  a  tragedy  by  Schiller  | 
but  perhaps  the  best  production  of  the  kind  is  the  poem  by 
Southey,  which  bears  her  name. 

ARETAPHILA, 

Of  Cyrcne,  wife  of  Phoidimus,  a  nobleman  of  that  place,  lived 
about,  B.  0.  120.  Nicocrates,  having  usurped  the  government  of 
Gyrene,  caused  Phaidimus  to  be  slain,  and  forcibly  espoused  his 
widow,  of  whose  beauty  he  had  become  enamoured.  Cyrcne  groaned 
under  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  gentle  and  kind  only 
to  Aretaphila.  Determined  to  f^e  her  country  from  this  cruel  yoke^ 
Aretapliila  obtained  several  poisons  in  order  to  try  their  strength. 
Her  drugs  were  discovered,  and  her  design  suspected,  and  she  was 
])ut  to  the  torture,  but  resolutely  refused  to  confess.  Her  husband 
afterwards,  moved  by  her  sufferings,  entreated  her  foigiveneas,  which- 
she  refused. 

Aretaphila  had  one  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  whom  she 
had  united  to  Lysander,  brother  of  Nicocrates,  and  through  whom 
she  persuaded  Lysander  to  rebel  against  the  tjrant.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  attempt,  and  Nicocrates  wuo  deposed  and  assassinated. 
But  otter  Lyaander'a  accession  to  the  IhToiie,  he  neglected  Areta- 
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h!la%  adriee,  and  instated  the  cruelties  and  the  tyranny  of 

Disappoiiited  in  licr  won-in-lJiWt  sent  secretly  to  AnaboA^  n 
pdncc  of  Lybia,  to  mk  hiro  to  invade  Cyrene,  and  free  it  or  ita 
oppressors.  When  An  ah  us  had  arri  ved  near  Cyrenc,  AretaphQa,  in 
A  eiecret  eotiferenee  with  liim,  proinijti^d  to  place  LvNinder  in  his 
hands,  if  lie  would  retain  him  pdsoner  as  a  tyrant  and  UBiirper 
For  this  KervicLij  she  promi^ied  him  itjaguificcnt  gifts  and  a  present 
in  money.  She  then  insinuated  into  the  mind  of  Ly^anderj  suBpicions 
of  the  loyalty  of  his  nobles  and  eaptainH,  and  prevailed  on  him 
to  seek  an  interview  with  Anabii^f^  in  order  to  tnalce  peace. 

This  he  liidi  and  wa**  made  prisoneri  and  eventually  destroyed 
hy  drowning.  It  mis  then  decrstd  tlisit  the  ndmiriistration  of  'the 
govejTiment  should  hn  /^iven  to  Aretaphila^  assisted  hy  a  council  of 
the  nohlcs.  But  she  deelined  the  houotir;  prt^ftrrring  the  privacy 
of  dotnestic  life^  she  retired  to  her  own  habitation  amidst  the 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  people, 

ARETE, 

Wa»  the  daughter  of  Aristippiis  of  Cyrene,  who  flourished  about 
B.  C.  380,  and  the  founder  of  the  CjTvnaie  system  of  philosophy. 
Arete  was  careful! instructed  by  her  father;  and  after  his  death 
Bh©  taught  hii?  syiitem  wirli  great  success*  She  had  a  son,  Adstippus* 
to  whom  she  eommunieated  the  philosophy  &he  received  from 
her  father, 

ARGYLL,    DUCHESS  OF, 

Formerly  Lady  VilUers,  ia  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  princessea 
Df  Scotland*  atid  her  claims  to  be  considered  so  re^t  upon  aomt- 
thing  more  than  hereditary  descent.  She  \s  the  worthy  daughter 
of  sach  a  mother  as  the  duchesa  of  Sutherland,  and  is  devoting 
her  bejst  encti^ies  to  ameliorate  autfering,  and  to  reclaim  the  errin*^* 
She  originated  in  Scotland  a  E?ystem  of  visitation  of  prisons^  by 
members  of  societies  formed  for  the  purpose.  The  first  visiting 
fociety  was  established  at  Inverary  j  and,  although  the  DuebesR 
had  at  first  considerable  difficulties  to  overeome,  the  happy  results 
w^hieh  followed  encouraged  her  to  perse vere^  until  the  efflcacy  of 
the  «y stein  recommended  itself  to  the  pnbHe.  Similar  societies  have 
been  set  ia  operation  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the  north. 

AKIADNE, 

Was  the  elder  daughter  of  Leo  the  First,  emperor  of  the  EafJt^ 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  457.  In  4li«,_  she  wa.*  given  in  mar- 
riage to  Trascftlifiseust  or,  as  some  call  him,  Ancmt:sin&,  a  noble 
Isanriftu,  who,  on  this  occniiion,  ai^eomed  the  tiumo  of  Zeno^  and 
was  created  a  Roman  patrician  \  be  was  appointed  to  situations 
of  great  trust  and  power  by  hl*^  father-in-law,  on  whose  death,  in 
474,  he  became  regent  of  thf  etripire,  his  soti  by  Ariadne  bebig 
yet  an  infiint,  whose  death  in  the  folluwing  year  threw  the  imi>e* 
ital  power  into  his  bands ;  there  dcx;s  not  appear  suificlent  grounds 
Ibr  the  opinion  entertained  hy  sonje,  that  Ailadne  poi^otied  her 
sou,  although  it  appears  that  she  encotirag:ed  her  husband  to  assume 
the  piuple  attcr  bis  death h  ]^ either  is  there  good  authority  for 
the  statement  put  forth,  that  she  afterwards  ^hnt  Zeno  up  in  a 
sepuichret  when  intoideated,  and  left  him  there  to  perish.  The 
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more  relmhle  authority  Ftates  that  he  died  in  &  fit  of  apoplexy^  fu 
49 L  Ariiidni.''a  marriage  mth  AnastasiiiSj  a  mim  of  ob^sOtire  origkt, 
AQOTi  after  thb  event,  it  is  tnie,  gave  a  colour  of  plausibility  to  ^uch 
injtmous  reports,  but  a  cartifal  exaniinatioii  uf  the  whole  of  the 
somewhat  coTiflicting  hbtorical  evidence  leads  na  to  the  con- 
clnsiou  that  she  was  at  all  event^s  innoefjnt  of  this  crime,  as  welt 
as  of  that  of  having  lived  in  adulterouB  intcreoiirse  with  AtuLBtasiu* 
during  the  life  of  Zeno. 

When  the  formiir  became  emperor  through  bcr  iufiuenec,  she  exer- 
cised tlie  power  she  ptwses^ed  over  him  for  good  ;  her  first  husband 
she  aecoTnpanicd  during  a  britif  period  of  exile,  and  defended  ids 
cause  again Ht  biia  enemies  with  great  at^tivity  and  adilress.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  well  a^e  with  the  writer  in  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  th^  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  and  say  '*The  general 
tmprefsiou  we  receive  fVom  these  litctj*  in  the  life  of  Ariadne,  vvldch 
may  be  eonsidered  as  trite,  is,  that  she  was  an  aflectiouate,  active, 
and  highly-gifted  woman,  who,  ou  many  occasions*  i^howed  nioi-e 
character  than  the  emperors."  Ariadne  died  in  the  twenty-(ifllj 
year  of  the  reign  of  Ana^iUu^^ins,  that  is,  in  515,  he  having  been 
crowned  iu  the  month  of  April,  491, 

ARIOSTO  LIPPA, 

CoxctTBiNE  of  0[>i?.Kon,  Marquia  of  Este  and  Ferrara,  confirmed 
in  such  a  manner  by  her  faithfulness  and  pcilirical  skill,  the  hnpres- 
sions  that  htir  l>eauty  had  made  upon  th^  heart  of  this  marciuiji. 
Chat  at  last  he  made  her  his  lawful  wife,  in  1352.  He  died  in  the 
iame  year,  and  left  to  her  the  administration  of  hiA  donnuk>ns,  m 
which  she  aeqnitted  herself  well,  diiring  the  minority  uf  her  elevea 
children.  From  her  came  all  the  house  of  Este,  whit^h  fit  ill  E^nbiflst* 
in  the  branch  of  the  dtikcB  of  Modeita  and  of  Rhegio.  The  autlior 
fpjm  whom  I  borrow  this  obsen-es,  that  Lippa  Adoata  did  more 
honour  to  her  family,  which  its  one  of  the  not>lest  in  Ferrani,  than 
she  had  taken  from"  it. 

ARLOTTA, 

A  BBAWTiiruL  woman  of  Fnlaise,  daughter  of  a  tanner.  She  was 
seen,  standing  at  her  door,  by  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  as  he 
pftsfled  through  the  street;  and  he  made  her  his  mistre.^.  She 
had  by  him  William  the  CoTiqueror,  who  was  bom  1044,  Aflcr 
Robert'^  death,  ?:he  married  Herhiin,  a  jformau  gentleman,  by  whom 
she  had  three  ehitdren,  for  whom  William  honourably  provided. 

ARMYXE,  LADT  MARY, 
DAtrGFTTEn  of  Henry  Talbot,  fourth  son  of  George,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  married  Sir  William  Armyne,  and  dbdngitished  herself 
hj  her  knowledge  of  history,  divinity,  and  the  languag^^s.  She 
waa  very  lihcral  to  the  pot>r,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  support 
of  the  niis*tioiiaries  sent  U>  North  America,  She*  endowed  tlireo 
hospitals^  and  died  in  1675. 

ARNAUDE    DE  ROCA^^, 

Ov'i!  of  the  daughters  of  Chyjiriotcs,  wlm,  aflt^r  the  laklnff  oi 
Sieosic,  in  1670,  was  carried  away  hy  tlie  Tnrk%  and  held  in  cap- 
tivity.   Artiaude,  destined  by  hir  beauty  flir  the  sert^lio  of  the 
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•ultAn,  was,  with  seycral  of  her  companions,  put  into  a  vessel 
iiboat  to  sail  for  Constantinople.  But,  preferring  death  to  dishonour, 
the  heroic  maiden  contriyed,  in  the  dead  of  night,  to  convey  fire 
to  the  powder-room,  and  perished,  amidst  the  wreck  of  the  vessel, 
with  the  victims  of  her  desperation. 

ARNAULD,   MARIE  ANGELIQUE, 

Sister  of  Robert,  Antoine,  and  Henri  Amauld,  was  abbess  of 
the  Port-Royal  convent,  and  distinguished  herself  by  the  reforma- 
tion and  sanctity  she  introduced  there,  and  also  at  the  convent  of 
llanbuisson,  where  she  presided  five  years.  She  returned  to  Port- 
Royal,  and  died  in  1661,  aged  seventy.  Her  mother  and  six  of  her 
drsten  passed  the  evening  of  their  life  in  her  convent. 

She  was  early  distinguished  for  her  capacity  and  virtues.  While 
at  BCaubuisson,  she  became  acquainted  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
bishop  of  Geneva,  who  continued  through  his  whole  life  to  corres- 
pond with  her.  She  displayed  peculiar  skill  and  sagacity  in  the 
changes  she  introduced  into  the  convents  under  her  control  Carefhl 
to  exact  nothing  of  the  nuns  of  which  she  had  not  set  the  exam- 
ine, she  found,  in  the  respect  and  emulation  she  inspired,  an  engine 
to  wliich  constraint  is  powerless*  Self-denial,  humility,  and  charity, 
were  among  the  most  prominent  of  her  virtues* 

ARNAULD,    CATHARINE  AGNES, 

Was  chosen,  while  yet  in  her  noviciate,  by  her  elder  sister, 
Uarie  Angclique,  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  novices  at  the  convent 
of  Port-Royal.  During  the  five  years  that  Marie  Angclique  passed 
in  the  abbey  at  Maiibmssoii,  Catharine  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Port -Royal,  and  appointed  coac^jutrix  with  her 
filter,  who  was  desirous  of  resigning  it  wholly  to  her  management. 
Agnes,  rcsiwctcd  and  beloved  by  the  iiiinsf  instructed  them  no  less 
by  her  example,  than  by  her  elo(iuent  discourses.  She  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  talents  and  her  piety.  She  was  the  author  of 
two  small  treatises  entitled  "Le  Chaj)clet  Secret  du  Saint  Sdcra- 
ment,"  and  "L'Irnage  de  la  Religcuse,  parfaite  et  imparfaite."  The 
former  was  censured  by  some  members  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  it 
was  suppressed, 

Catharine  Agnes  Amauld  died  February  19th.,  1671,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven. 

ARNIM,    BETTINA  VON, 

3est  known  to  us  by  her  letters,  published  as  the  "Correspondence 
of  Goethe  with  a  Child,*'  is  considered  by  the  Germans  one  of  their 
most  gifted  female  writers.  The  very  remarkable  intercourse  between 
the  great  "poetical  Artist"  and  the  "Child,"  is  of  a  character  which 
could  never  have  happened  but  in  Germany,  where  Philosophy  is 
half-sister  to  Romance,  and  Romance  appears  half  the  time  in  the 
garb  of  Philosophy. 

Bettina  Brentano,  grand -daughter  of  Sophia  de  la  Roehe,  was  bom 
tt  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  about  the  year  1701.  Her  father,  General 
Brentano,  died  of  wounds  received  in  the  Prussian  service ;  his  wife 
did  not  long  survive  him,  and  their  children,  of  whom  Bettina  was 
the  youngest,  were  left  orphans  at  an  early  age.  There  were  two 
sons':  Clement  Brentano  became  celebrated  in  Germany  for  his  work. 
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"Z>e«  Knaben  Wiinderhom,"  (The  Boy's  Wondrous  Horn,)  a  coOectioil 
of  German  popular  songs ;  and  Christian  is  mentioned  in  Bettina'i 
letters ;  she  had  also  a  sister  Sophia.  Little  Bettina,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  her  parents,  became  the  favourite  of  Gtoethe's  mother,  who 
resided  at  Frankfort.  It  was  his  birth-place — Bettina's  mother  h«d 
been  one  of  his  devoted  friends ;  so  that  fh)m  her  earliest  remem- 
brance, the  **Child"  had  heard  the  praises,  of  the  ••Poet and  now 
his  mother,  whose  love  for  him  was  little  short  of  idolatry,  completed 
the  infatuation  of  Bcttina.  She  had  an  ardent  temperament;  the 
name  of  Wolfgang  Goethe  acted  as  the  spell  of  power  to  awaken  ber 
genius,  and  what  was  more  remarkable,  to  develop  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  a  manner  which  seems  so  nearly  allied  to  panion^  that  we 
cannot  read  her  burning  expressions  without  sadness,  when  reflectiiv 
that  she,  a  maid  of  sixteen  summers,  was  thus  lavishing  the  rich  trea- 
sures of  her  virgin  affections  on  a  man  sixty  years  old,  whose  heat 
had  been  indurated  by  such  a  long  course  of  gross  sensoaU^,  ai 
must  have  made  him  impenetrable,  in  his  selfish  egotism,  to  any  real 
sympathy  with  ber  enthusiasm. 

The  correspondence  with  Groethe  commenced  in  1807,  when  Bettbia 
was,  as  we  have  stated,  about  sixteen,  and  continued  till  1824.  Soon 
after  that  period  she  was  married  to  Ludwig  Achim  von  Andnii 
who  is  celebrated  in  Germany  as  a  poet  and  novelist.  He  wai 
bom  and  resided  at  Berlin;  thither  he  removed  his  lovely  bntveiy 
romantic  wife ;  and  Bcttina  became  the  star  of  fashion,  as  well  as 
a  literary  star,  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  that  metropolitan  city.  The 
sudden  death  of  her  husband,  which  occurred  in  1831,  left  Bettina 
again  to  her  own  guidance;  but  she  had  learned  wisdom  ftom 
sufiuring,  and  did  not  give  up  her  soul,  as  formerly,  to  the  wonbi^ 
of  genius.  Since  her  widowhood  she  has  continued  to  reside  in  Beriiiif 
dividing  her  time  between  literature  and  charities.  The  warm  en^ 
tliusiasm  of  her  nature  displays  itself  in  her  writings,  as  well  as  In 
her  deeds  of  bcnevolenoc.  One  of  her  works,  *^Dien  Buck  gehoeH 
dem  KUnigej"  (The  King's  Book,)  was  so  bold  in  its  tone,  and  SO 
urgent  on  behalf  of  the  "poor  oppressed,"  that  many  of  her  aristo- 
cratic friends  took  alann,  and  avoided  the  author,  expecting  sho 
would  be  frowned  upon  by  the  king ;  but  Frederick  Williiun  is  too 
politic  to  persecute  a  woman  who  only  pleads  that  he  will  do  ffood» 
ami  Madame  von  Amim  retains  his  favour,  apparently,  though  his 
flatterers  look  coldly  on  her.  The  work  has  gained  her  great  popa- 
lurity  with  the  i)eopte.  Another  work  of  hers,  "Die  GvndarodB^ 
a  romiiuce  in  letters,  is  also  very  much  admired,  especially  ijy 
young  indies;  it  is  wild  and  extravagant,  as  are  all  her  writings, 
hut,  ut  the  same  time,  full  of  fine  thoughts  and  beautiful  feelings. 
All  the  natural  impulses  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  Bettina  are  good 
and  pure;  what  she  needed  was  and  is  a  higher  standard  of  mo- 
rality, a  holier  object  of  adoration.  The  ^Esthetic  philosophyt 
referring  the  soul  to  the  Beautiful  as  the  perfection  of  art  or  hu- 
man attainments,  this,  and  not  the  Divine  philosophy  of  the  Bible, 
was  the  subject  of  her  early  study:  the  first  bowed  down  her 
nature  to  worship  Goethe — the  last  would  have  exalted  her  spirit 
to  worship  God!  Uow  the  sweet  fountain  of  her  affections  was 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  Goethe,  and  how  this  consciousness 
of  his  presence,  as  it  were,  constantly  incited  her  to  thoughts  and 
expressions  foreign  to  her  natural  character,  must  be  evident  to  all 
who  read  the  ••Correspondence  with  a  Child." 
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ARNOULT  SOPHIE, 

A  Pahisia^s  actress,  horn  at  Piiri^,  Febmaiy  I7th.,  1740,  Her 
frith^r  kept  a  kotd  pamii  «nrt  j^ave  btr  a  good  educatioii.  Nature 
cndow^ed  I«.t  with  wit,  Bcnsihility,  a  ctiaiinii^g  vtilce,  and  great 
persona]  aUm^-tioiis.  Clmnce  brouirht  her  npou  the  stage^  where 
*be  (ieUghted  the  public  from  1757  to  177^.  The  princeflts  of  Moden* 
liftppened  to  tjc  in  rciireiiient  at  tbe  Vol  de  Grdce^  and  was  stniek 
with  a  very  fine  voice  that  8»ng  at  evening-  mass,  f^pbie  Anmult 
was  the  songstress ;  and  on  ihts  princess  speftkliJg  of  her  discfiver^', 
she  was  obliged,  a^^uinsit  her  mother's  wi^h^  to  join  thf*  royal  ehoiV. 
This  paved  the  way  for  Sophie  tt»  the  Parij^ian  oijera,  where  she  fnxvn 
became  queen.  All  persons  of  mnk^  tmd  all  the  literati^  sought 
her  sociel^;  among  the.  latter,  were  D'Alemhert*  Diderot,  Ifelv^tln!^ 
Dticloti^  and  Roasseao,  She  was  compared  to  Atpftnia  and  Ninon 
de  J'Enclos.  Her  wit  was  so  t^ueees^fulf  that  her  bona  matt  were 
eollccted.  It  was  ^nuetitnes  severe,  yet  it  made  her  mt  enemies. 
She  ditid  in  1802,  !n  the  beginning  of  the  rcvohnitsn,  she  bought 
the  parsonage  at  LuMiri'lie,  and  transf armed  it  into  a  eountry-honBti^ 
with  Chi^t  inscription  o?er  the  door,  lu  aisaa  ett.  Her  third  eon 
Constant  Dlovltle  de  Bmneii^  eolonel  of  cuirassier?,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Wagranu 

ARRAGON,   JOAK  OF, 

Wah  tbc  wife  of  Ascanio  Colon na,  orinee  of  Tngliaeozm,  who 
wa»  made  gnim]  coni^tabie  of  the  kliigdijm  of  Naples,  hy  Charles 
the  Fifth,  in  1520,  He  assisted  the  imperial  forces  when  Home 
was  be&ieged,  under  the  command  of  Boiiihon,  in  1527,  and  ob- 
tained a  great  reputaiion  for  bravery  and  military  skill.  Like  all 
the  petty  fiovereigiis  of  that  age  of  war  and  lioiencep  his  life  was 
one  of  vieissi[iide  and  agitation.  He  died  In  the  state  prison  of 
Castet  Nnovo,  at  Naptes,  In  1557,  * 

Of  Joan  her&elf,  there  are  no  anecdotes  recorded.  Nothing 
l£  known  of  the  events  of  her  lifej  bxit  a  more  widely-spread 
contemporary  celebrity  b  attached  to  few  women.  All  the  writers 
of  her  epoch,  speak  of  her  in  terms  that  appear  h.vperholical,  bo 
very  ejctmvagant  are  their  epithets — dtiWj  perfect,  adorable,  are  the 
least  of  these.  She  is  very  much  commended  for  her  good  judg- 
ment, practical  sense,  courage,  and  fl>rtltude ;  but  we  are  no  where 
told  how  or  where  she  exerted  these  quaUtiej?.  Agostitie  Ninfo,  a 
physician  and  philosophic  writer,  in  Epcaklng  of  perfect  beauty, 
proposes  Joan  of  Arragon  as  an  example.  Eulogies  were  composed 
to  her  honour  by  the  greatest  mts  of  her  time  j  and  in  most  lan- 
guage^ 115  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Freiich,  Spanish,  Sclavonic^  Polo- 
nese,  Hungarian,  and  even  Hebn^w  and  Chaldi^iins  one  of  the  most 
singular  monuments^  undouhtedly,  tbat  gallantry  ever  ruised  to 
female  metit,  Thb  homage  was  decreed  her  iti  1555,  at  Venice,  in 
the  Academy  of  Diibbiosi,  and  a  volume  was  published  there  in 
1556,  a  few  years  before  her  dcatb,  ^ith  this  magnificent  title, 
'•Temple  to  the  divine  Liidy  Siguora  Joan  of  Amigoti — i:on&tracted 
hy  all  the  most  elegant  minds,  in  all  the  polite  languages  of  the 
world-**   Sic  died  In  1577. 

AREAGON,    TULLIA  D', 

A^  Italian  poetc^  who  lived  ahout  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
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centnry,  was  the  natural  daughter  of  Peter  Ta^Iiaya  d'AmgoOt 
archbishop  of  Palermo  and  a  cardinal,  himself  an  illegitimate  de- 
seendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Arragon.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  beauty,  gennis,  and  education,  so  that  the  first  scholars  of  the 
age  celebrated  her  praises  with  enthusiastic  admiration.  GiroUuno 
Muzio,  by  whom  she  was  passionately  lielored,  expatiates,  in  tfaa 
third  book  of  his  letters,  on  her  talents  and  virtues ;  her  perfectiooi 
are  the  constant  theme  of  his  poems,  in  which  she  Is  sometimtt 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Thalia  and  Syrrhcnie. 

r>iie  of  her  most  celebrated  productions  was  a  poem  entitled  **Den 
*Infinita  d'Amor.**  She  also  wrote  "II  Meschino,"  or  "The  Unfintu- 
nate  One,"  a  poetical  Romance.  In  her  early  years,  she  resided  al 
Ferrara,  Rome  and  Venice ;  but  the  latter  part  of  her  Ufb  she  spent 
at  Florence,  where  she  died  about  1650w 

ARRIA, 

Wjfii  of  Cflicinna  Pietus,  a  consul  under  Claudius^  emperor  of 
Rome  in  41 »  is  immortalized  fbr  her  heroism  and  conjugal  affection. 
Her  son  and  husband  were  both  dangerously  ill  at  the  same  time; 
the  former  died;  and  she,  thinking  that  in  his  weak  state^  Psetns 
could  not  survive  a  knowledge  of  the  fktal  event,  fulfilled  eveiy 
mounifUl  duty  to  her  child  in  secret;  but  when  she  entered  the 
chamber  of  her  husband,  concealed  so  effectually  lier  ^ngnifh^ 
that  till  hLs  recovery  Piutus  had  no  suspicion  of  his  loss. 

Srx)n  after,  Pieetns  joined  with  Scriboidus  in  exciting  a  revott 
against  Claudius  in  lUyria.  They  were  unsuccessful,  and  Pastat 
was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  by  sea.  Arria,  not  being  allovred 
to  accompany  him,  hired  a  small  bark,  and  followed  him.  On 
her  arrival  at  Rome,  she  was  met  by  the  widow  of  Scribonint 
who  wished  to  speak  to  her. 

"I  speak  to  thee  t"  replied  Arria  indignantly ;  **to  thee,  who  hast 
been  witness  of  thy  husband's  death,  and  yet  survivest  V* 

She  had  herself  determined  that,  if  all  her  endeavours  to  ssva 
Pffitus  fhiled,  she  would  die  with  him.  Thraseus,  her  son-in-law» 
in  vain  combated  her  resolution.  "Were  I,"  said  he,  "in  the  ait* 
nation  of  Paetus,  would  you  have  your  daughter  die  vrith  me?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  she,  "had  she  lived  with  you  as  long  and 
as  happily  as  I  with  Pajtus." 

Her  husband  was  at  length  condemned  to  die,  whether  by  hit 
own  hands  or  not  is  uncertain ;  if  it  were  not  so,  he  wished  to  arold 
the  punishment  allotted  to  him,  by  a  voluntary  death ;  but  at  the 
moment  wanted  courage.  Seeing  his  hesitation,  Arria  seized  the 
dagger,  plunged  it  first  into  her  own  breast,  and  then  presenting  Ife 
to  her  husband,  said,  with  a  smile,  "It  is  not  painiUl,  Psetos." 

ARSINOE  I, 

Daughter  of  Ptolemy  the  First,  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt^ 
and  of  Berenice,  was  married  to  Lysimaclius,  king  of  Thrace.  Ly- 
simachus  fell  in  battle  in  Asia,  and  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Seleucus.  Seven  mouths  afterwards,  Se- 
Icufus  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  elder  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  also  put  to  death  the  two  children  of 
/j/s  JjHJf-nister  Arsinoe,  after  he  had  inveigled  her  into  a  marriage 
ivjtJj  hiin.    Their  mother  he  tUeu  \tfa]^\x<^^  \a       \&\]uaLd  of  Sam* 
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otbracia,  where  she  remained  till  she  was  summoned  to  Egypt 
to  hecorae  the  bccond  wife  of  her  brother,  Ptolemy  the  Second, 
Phlladelphos,  king  of  that  coontry,  who  reigned  fh>m  B.  G.  284 
to  276.  Arsinoe  is  said  to  hare  fonnded  a  oily,  called  by  her  own 
name,  on  the  banks  of  the  Achelaus,  in  ^tolia. 

ARSIXOE  II, 

A  HAUOHTBB  of  Lysimachns,  king  of  Thrace,  was  the  first  wife 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns,  king  of  Eigypt,  by  whom  she  had  three 
children,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachns,  and  Berenice.  Suspecting  her  of 
jotting  against  his  life,  Ptolemy  banished  her,  and  she  fled  to 
Cjrrcne,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Magas,  half-brother  of 
ffae  king  of  Egypt.  Magas  married  her,  and  adopted  her  daughter 
Berenice.  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Demetrius 
Polioreetes,  who  came  from  Macedonia  to  marry  her;  but  instead, 
transferred  his  affections  to  Arsinoe,  which  led  to  his  assassination, 
and  the  marriage  of  Berenice  to  Ptolemy  the  Third,  who  was  pro- 
bably her  brother,  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Gyrene 
were  again  united.  The  history  of  this  princess  is  very  confused ; 
and  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 

ARSINOE  III, 

Daughteb  of  Ptolemy  the  Third,  Euei^ctes,  was  married  to  her 
brother,  Ptolemy  the  Fourth,  Philopater ;  she  is  called  Eurydice  by 
Justin,  and  Gleopatra  by  Livy.  She  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Rhaphia,  a  city  not  far  fh)m  Gaza,  in  Palestine,  fought  between 
her  husband  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  B.  G.  217,  and  is  said  to 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  victory.  Ptolemy  afterwards, 
Mdnced  by  the  charms  of  Agathoclea,  ordered  Arsinoe  to  be  put 
to  death. 

ARTEMISIA  I, 

Dacohter  of  Lygdamis,  became  queen  of  Garia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
when  her  husband  died.  According  to  Herodotus,  she  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  women  of  antiquity.  She  attended  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  B.  G.  480,  and  furnished  five  ships, 
which  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  Sidonlans.  In  the  council 
of  war  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  she  strongly  represented  to 
Xerxes  the  folly  of  risking  a  naval  engagement,  and  the  event  jus- 
tified her  opinion.  In  the  battle  she  displayed  so  much  courage, 
that  Xerxes  exclaimed  "The  men  behave  like  women,  and  the 
women  like  men!"  To  her  Xerxes  intrusted  his  children,  that 
they  might  be  safely  transported  to  his  kingdom,  when,  agreeably 
to  her  ^vice,  he  abandoned  Greece,  to  return  to  Asia. 

These  great  qualities  did  not  secure  her  from  the  weakness  of 
love;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  a  man  of  Abydos,  whose  name 
was  Dardanu?,  and  was  so  enraged  at  his  neglect  of  her,  that  she 
pat  out  his  eyes  while  he  was  asleep.  This,  however,  instead  of 
diminishing  her  passion,  seemed  to  increase  it.  At  length  she  con- 
salted  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  learn  how  to  conquer  her  love;  and 
being  advised  to  go  to  Lcucadia,  the  ordinary  resort  of  desperate 
lovers,  she,  like  the  poet  Sappho,  took  the  fatal  leap  fVom  that 
promontory,  and  was  drowned  and  buried  there.  Many  writers 
confound  this  Artemisia  with  the  wife  of  Mausolus,  who  lived  some 
time  after. 
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ARTEMISIA  II, 

The  queen  of  Caria,  wife  of  Mausolus,  immortalized  "by  hK 
attachment  to  her  husband,  built  for  him,  at  his  death,  the  cele- 
brated and  stately  tomb,  that  was  considered  one  of  the  aem 
wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  called  the  Mausoleum,  and  from  ft 
all  other  mafrniliccnt  sepulchres  have  received  the  same  name.  R 
was  built  by  four  architects,  and  the  expense  of  its  constmctian 
was  enormous ;  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  exclaimed,  when  be  MW 
it,  "How  much  money  changed  into  stones!" 

Artemisia  fVcqucntly  visited  the  place  where  her  husband's  ashei 
were  deposited ;  mixed  the  earth  that  covered  him  with  water,  and 
drank  it,  for  the  purpose,  as  she  said,  of  becoming  the  li\ing  tomb 
of  her  departed  lord.  She  offered  the  richest  prizes  to  those  who 
should  excel  in  composing  a  panegyric  on  his  virtues.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  her  grief,  she  did  not  suffer  it  to  intcrfbre  with 
the  duties  of  her  elevated  position,  but  took  the  command  of  her 
army  in  a  war  against  the  Khodinnr,  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  shown  undaunted  bravery.  She  took  possession  of  the  dly 
of  Rhodes,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  severity.  Sbie 
caused  two  statues  to  be  erected :  one  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  habited 
like  a  slave;  and  the  other  of  herself,  branding  the  city  with  a  hot 
iron.  Vitruvius  adds,  that  the  Rhodians  never  dared  to  remove 
that  trophy  from  its  place;  such  an  attempt  being  prohibited 
their  religion;  but  they  built  a  wall  around  it,  which  prevented tt 
from  being  seen.   She  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 

ARUNDEL,  LADY  BLANCHE, 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  and  wife  of  lord  Arundel  of 
Wardour,  is  celebrated  for  her  heroic  defence  of  Wardour  Castki 
in  Wiltshire,  England.  She  was  summoned  to  surrender.  May  2iidp 
1643,  by  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentary  forces  in  Wiltshire,  at  the  head  of  about  thirteen  hmi- 
drcd  men ;  but  Lady  Arundel,  whose  husband  was  then  at  Oxford* 
replied,  that  she  had  the  orders  of  her  lord  to  keep  the  castle,  and 
those  orders  she  was  determined  to  obey.  On  this  reply  the  batteiy 
uonmienced,  and  continued  without  intermission  for  nearly  six  dar^ 
The  castle  contained  but  twenty-five  fighting-men;  and  weaned 
with  exertion  their  strength  began  to  fail,  when  the  ladies  and  their 
maid -servants  took  their  place  in  keeping  watch,  and  loading  ihelr 
muskets.  The  women  and  chidren  were  repeatedly  offered  safttjf 
if  the  besieged  would  surrender,  but  they  chose  rather  to  peridi 
than  to  buy  their  lives  at  the  expense  of  those  of  their  brave  soldien. 

At  length,  reduced  to  extremity.  Lady  Arundel  was  forced  to 
surrender,  after  making  stipulations  that  the  lives  of  all  in  the  fortiess 
should  be  spared,  etc.  The  conditions  were  agreed  to,  but  all 
excepting  that  relating  to  their  personal  safety  were  violated.  Lady 
Arundel,  and  her  children,  were  carried  prisoners  to  Shaftesbmy, 
where  her  two  sons,  children  of  seven  and  nine,  were  taken  iVom  her. 
She  died  October  29th.,  1649,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six.  Her  hosband 
had  died  at  Oxford  in  1643,  of  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle 
of  Lansdown,  in  the  service  of  Charles  the  First. 

Lady  Arundel  is  buried  with  her  husband,  near  the  altar  of  an  cle- 
£rant  chapel  at  Wardour  Castle.  On  the  monument  is  an  inscription, 
wliich,  after  giving  their  t.tlcB  and  mvc^strft  tos  ^iowiVadei'.  •HTiii 
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lady*  as  distinguished  for  her  courage  as  for  the  splendour  of  her 
Urth,  ImiTely  defended,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  the  castle 
of  Waidonr,  with  a  spirit  above  her  sex,  for  nine  days,  with  a  few 
nen,  against  Sir  Edward  Hnngerford,  Edmund  Ludlow,  and  their 
anny,  and  then  delivered  it  up  on  honourable  terms.  Obit  28 
October,  1649,  Etat.  66.  Requiescat  in  pace.  *Who  shall  find  a  valiant 
woman  ?  The  price  of  her  is  as  things  brought  afar  off,  and  flrom  the 
vtteniicat  coast.   The  heart  of  her  husband  trusteth  in  her.' — Prov.  81." 

ARUNDEL,  MARY, 

the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  knight.  She  was  mar- 
ried, first  to  Bol^crt  RatclifT,  who  died  without  issue,  1566 ;  secondly, 
to  Heuiy  Howard,  carl  of  Arundel. 

She  translated  iVom  English  into  Latin  **  The  Wise  Sajdngs  and 
Eminent  Deeds  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Sevcms."  This  transla- 
tion is  dedicated  to  her  father;  the  manuscript  is  in  the  royal 
Hbnuy  at  Westminster.  She  translated  also  trom  Greek  into  Latin, 
•dect  **Sentence8  of  the  seven  wise  Grecian  Philosophers."  In  the 
•ame  library  are  preserved,  of  her  writing,  **Similics  collected  fh>m 
(he  books  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Seneca,  and  other  philosophers,"  which 
the  also  dedicated  to  her  father. 

ASCHAM,  MARGARET, 

Was  married  in  1554  to  Roger  Ascham,  the  celebrated  preceptor 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  Margaret  brought  a  considerable  fortune  to  her 
lipsband,  and  what  was  of  more  worth,  a  heart  and  mind  willing 
and  qualified  to  aid  him.  To  her  care  the  world  is  indebted  for 
Mr.  Ascham*8  book,  entitled  "The  Schoolmaster ;"  to  which  she  pre- 
fixed an  epistle  dedicatory,  to  the  honourable  Sir  William  Cecill, 
knight.  This  work  was  published  in  quarto,  1570,  London,  and 
reprinted  in  1589.  Mrs.  Ascham  is  supposed  to  lie  interred  with 
ho"  husband,  in  the  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London. 

ASENATH, 

Daughter  of  Potiphar  or  Potiphcra,  and  wife  of  Joseph,  prime 
minister  to  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  daughter  of  the  same  Potiplmr,  whose  wife  had  caused  Joseph's 
Imprisonment,  and  that  Aseiiuth  had  endeared  herself  to  Joseph 
by  taking  his  part  in  his  adversity,  and  vindicating  him  to  her 
Ihther. 

ASKEW,  ANXE, 

Daughter  of  Sir  William  Askew,  of  Kelsay,  in  Lincolnshire,  was 
bom  in  1529.  She  received  a  liberal  and  learned  education,  and 
early  manifested  a  predilection  for  theological  studies.  Her  eldest 
dster,  who  was  engaged  to  Mr.  Kyme,  of  Lincolnshire,  died  before 
the  nuptials  were  completed.  Sir  William  Askew,  unwilling  to  lose 
a  connexion  which  promised  pecuniary  advantages,  compelled  his 
second  daughter,  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  remonstrances  and 
resistance,  to  fulfil  the  engagement  entered  into  by  her  sister.  But, 
however  reluctantly  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mr.  Kyme,  to  whom  she 
bore  two  cliildren,  she  rigidly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother. 

Though  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  Anne  becam'' 
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interested  in  the  Reformation,  which  was  causing  great  excitement 
in  the  minds  of  all  persons  of  thought  and  edncation  atUiattimei 
and  devoted  herself  to  the  examination  of  the  Bible  and  otber 
works  fh>m  which  both  parties  affected  to  derive  their  fiiith.  She 
was  8t  length  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  refinmei% 
and  declared  herself  a  convert  to  their  principles.  Her  presumptiaa 
in  daring  to  exercise  her  own  judgment  so  incensed  her  husband, 
that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  priest,  he  drove  her  with  ignomingr 
from  his  house.  Anne,  conceiving  herself  released  by  this  treatment 
from  the  obligations  that  had  been  imposed  upon  her,  determined 
to  sue  for  a  separation,  and  for  this  purpose  she  went  to  London. 

Here  she  met  with  a  favourable  reception  at  court,  and  wai 
particularly  distinguished  by  the  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  who  fk- 
vourcd  in  secret  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation.  But  her  husband 
and  the  priest  accused  her  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  rendered  mora 
than  usually  irritable,  vindictive,  and  tyrannical  by  declining  heaUfa. 
of  dogmatising  on  the  subject  of  the  real  presence,  a  doctrine  n 
which  he  was  particularly  tenacious.  The  sex  and  youth  of  the 
heretic  aggravated  the  bitterness  of  her  adversaries,  who  could  not 
forgive  a  woman  the  presumption  of  opposing  argument  and  reaion 
to  their  dogmas. 

Anne  was  seized,  in  March,  1545,  and  taken  into  custody.  She 
was  repeatedly  examined  respecting  her  faith,  transubstantiatlon, 
masses  for  departed  souls,  etc.,  etc.  Her  answers  to  the  quesdom 
proposed  to  her  were  more  clear  and  sensible  than  satisfkctory  to 
her  inquisitors.  The  substance  and  particulars  of  this  ezaminatloo 
were  written  by  herself,  and  published  after  her  death. 

On  the  twenfy-third  of  March,  a  relation  succeeded,  after  several 
ineffectual  attempts,  in  bailing  her.  But  she  was  soon  apprehended 
again,  and  summoned  before  the  king's  council  at  Greenwich.  She 
replied  to  their  inquiries  with  firmness,  and  without  prevarication. 
She  was  remanded  to  Newgate,  and  not  allowed  to  receive  visiti 
ft-om  any  one,  even  from  Dr.  Latimer.  She  wrote  herself  to  the 
king  and  chancellor,  explaining  her  opinions ;  but  her  letter  served 
only  to  aggravate  her  crime.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Tower, 
and  interrogated  respecting  her  patrons  at  court,  but  she  heroically 
refused  to  betray  them.  Her  magnanimity  served  but  to  incense 
her  persecutors,  who  endeavoured  to  extort  a  confession  flpom  her 
by  the  rack;  but  she  sustained  the  torture  with  fortitude  and 
resignation.  The  chancellor,  Wriothesely,  commanded  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  to  strain  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance;  on  re- 
ceiving a  refusal,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  exercised  himself  the 
office  of  executioner.  When  Anne  was  released  fVom  the  rack, 
every  limb  was  dislocated  and  she  fainted  with  anguish.  After 
she  recovered,  she  remained  sitting  on  the  ground  for  two  hoars, 
calmly  reasoning  with  her  tormentors.  She  was  carried  back  to 
her  confinement,  and  pardon  and  life  were  offered  to  her  if  she 
would  recant;  but  she  reftised,  and  was  condemned  to  the 
stake. 

A  report  having  been  circulated,  that  the  prisoner  had  yielded, 
Anne  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Lascelles,  her  former  tutor,  and  to  the 
public,  justifying  herself  of  the  charge.  She  also  drew  up  a  con- 
fession of*  her  faith,  and  an  attestation  of  her  innocence,  which 
she  concluded  by  a  prayer  for  fortitude  and  perseverance.  A  gen- 
tleman,  who  saw  her  the  day  previo\iB  to  to  exacutlon,  observeSi 
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that  amidst  all  her  pains  and  weakness,  (being  nnablo  to  rise  or 
itand  without  assistance,)  her  expression  of  mingled  enthusiasm 
and  resignation  showed  a  sweetness  and  serenity  inexpressibly 
aflbctlng. 

At  the  stake,  letters  were  brought  to  her  from  the  cliancellor, 
exhorting  her  to  recant,  and  promising  her  pardon.  Averting  her 
eyes  from  the  paper,  she  replied,  that  "She  came  not  thither  to 
(kny  her  Lord  and  Master."  The  same  proposition  was  made  to 
ker  four  fiBlIow-sufferers,  but  without  success.  While  Shaxton,  an 
apoitate  from  his  principles,  harangued  the  prisoners,  she  listened 
attentiTely,  nicely  distinguishing,  even  at  that  terrible  moment, 
between  what  she  thought  true  and  what  erroneous.  She  was  burnt 
at  Smithfleld,  July  16th.,  1546,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 

ASTASIA, 

Of  Miletus,  and  daughter  of  Axiochus,  lived  principally  at  Athens* 
She  gained  the  affections  of  Pericles,  who,  according  to  Plutarch* 
divorced  his  first  wife,  with  her  own  consent,  in  order  'to  many 
Aspa^  We  are  told  little  if  her  beauty,  but  much  of  her  mental 
powers  and  cultivation.  In  c.^quence,  she  surpassed  all  her  con- 
lemporaries.  She  was  the  Mend,  and,  accoijiing  to  Plato,  the 
iostroctress  of  Socrates,  who  gives  her  the  high  praise  of  "having 
aade  many  good  orators,  and  one  eminent  over  all  the  Greeks, 
hericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus."  On  this  and  similar  authority 
ve  learn,  that  Pericles  was  indebted  to  Aspasia  for  much  of  his 
Ugh  mental  cultivation.  The  Athenians  used  often  to  bring  their 
Tives  to  hear  her  converse,  notwithstanding  what  was  said  of  her 
immoral  life.  She  is  accused  of  having  excited,  fcom  motives  of 
personal  resentment,  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  yet,  calamitous  as 
that  conflict  proved  to  Greece,  Aspasia  inflicted  on  the  country  still 
more  incurable  evils.  Her  example  and  instructions  formed  a  school 
at  Athens,  by  which  her  dangerous  profession  was  reduced  to  a 
system. 

Aspasia,  on  occasion  of  the  check  of  the  Athenian  army,  came 
herself  into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  pronounced  an  oration, 
inciting  them  to  rally  and  redeem  their  cause;  her  speech  was 
allowed  to  be  far  more  eloquent  than  those  of  Gorgias,  and  other 
fimioos  orators  who  spoke  on  the  same  conjuncture. 

Hermippus,  a  comic  poet,  prosecuted  Aspasia  for  impiety,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  disputing  the  existence  of  their  imaginary 

C,  and  introducing  new  opinions  about  celestial  appearances, 
she  was  acquitted,  though  contrary  to  the  law,  by  means  of 
Pericles,  who  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  in  his  application  for 
mercy  in  her  behalf. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  that  some  modem  writers  have  main- 
tained opinions  on  the  life  of  Aspasia  very  different  from  those 
popularly  entertained.  They  say,  the  woman  whom  Socrates  respected, 
the  woman  who  for  years  was  the  bosom  counsellor  of  so  eminent 
a  man  as  Pericles,  never  could  have  been  devoid  of  personal  purity ; 
vice  palls ;  vice  may  please  by  charms  of  exterior,  but  never  could 
keep  up  mental  enthusiasm  such  as  Aspasia  certainly  excited  and 
retained  with  Pericles.  They  suggest  that  aspersions  were  thrown 
upon  her  character  by  Aristophanes,  to  wound  Pericles  througVi 
ber  busom>  birt  that  the  Mend,  the  adviser,  the  sympathisdnff 
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companion  of  the  man  who  has  been  called  Princepi  Graeia,  WM* 
not  a  courtezan. 

Pericles  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  B.  C.  429 ;  and  after  thiii 
we  hear  nothing  of  Aspasia,  excepting  that  she  transferred  her 
affections  to  Lysiclcs,  a  grazier,  who,  in  consequence  of  her  infla- 
ence,  became,  for  a  time,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Athens. 

ASPASIA,  or  MILTO, 

Mistress  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  was  bom  about  421  B.  C,  of 
fVee  parents,  at  Phocis,  in  Ionia.  She  was  brought  up  yirtuon^, 
but  in  poverty,  and  being  very  beautiful,  with  a  profusion  of  light 
curling  hair,  very  uncommon  in  that  countiy,  she  attracted  the 
notice  of  one  of  the  satraps  of  Cyrus,  who  forced  her  fkther  to 
give  her  to  Iiim  for  the  seraglio  of  this  prince.  Her  modes^, 
dignity,  and  grief  had  such  an  effect  on  Cyrus,  that  he  made  her 
his  wife  in  everything  but  the  name,  consulting  her  in  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  following  her  counsels.  He  changed  her  name, 
to  Aspasia,  that  being  the  appellation  of  the  celebrated  wit  and' 
beauty  of  Miletus.  Aspasia  bore  her  honours  with  the  greatest 
moderation,  and  availed  herself  of  the  change  in  her  fortunes  oi^y 
to  rescue  her  father  from  his  poverty.  When  Cyrus  was  killed, 
B.  C.  401,  in  the  ambitious  attempt  to  dethrone  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  Aspasia  was  taken  prisoner  and  brought  before  the  con- 
queror. Artaxerxes  treated  her  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
made  her  the  first  among  his  women,  although  he  could  not  many 
her,  as  his  wife  Statira  was  still  living.  He  ordered  her  to  he 
clothed  in  magnificent  apparel,  und  to  be  sumptuously  lodged ;  bnt 
it  was  long  before  liis  attentions  or  kindness  could  efface  the 
memory  of  Cyrus,  whom  she  had  tenderly  loved  She  showed  the 
utmost  indifference,  through  her  whole  life,  to  her  own  personal 
aggrandizement,  and  would  seldom  accept  any  present  which  she 
did  not  need.  On  one  occasion  Cyrus  had  sent  her  a  chain  of 
gold,  remarking  that  "It  was  worthy  the  wife  of  a  king but  she 
requested  him  to  send  it  to  his  mother  Parysatis.  This  so  pleased 
Parysatis,  that  she  sent  Aspasia  many  grand  presents  and  a  laige 
sum  of  gold,  all  of  which  Aspasia  gave  to  Cyrus,  after  praising  the 
generosity  of  his  mother. 

"It  may  be  of  service  to  you,"  said  she,  **who  are  my  lichei 
and  ornament." 

ASTELL,  MARY, 

An  ornament  of  her  sex  and  country,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Astell,  a  merchant  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  she  was  boni« 
about  1668.  She  was  well  educated,  and  amongst  other  accomplish- 
ments, was  mistress  of  the  French,  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  tongue.  Her  uncle,  a  clergyman,  observing  her  uncommoa 
genius,  took  her  under  his  tuition,  and  taught  her  mathematics^ 
logic,  and  philosophy.  She  left  the  place  of  her  nativity  when  she 
was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  spent  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life  at  London  and  Chelsea.  Here  she  pursued  her  studies  with 
assiduity,  made  great  proficiency  in  the  above  sciences,  and  ac- 
quired a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  classic  authors.  Among 
these,  Scnccn,  Epictetus,  Ilicrocles,  Antoninus,  TuUy,  Plato,  and 
Xenophon,  were  her  favourites. 

Her  life  was  s\^nt  in  writing  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  rc- 
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ligion,  and  virtue;  and  In  the  proetif^e  of  those  derotional  duties 
whkh  shr  a<j  zGialoiisly  fttici  pnthptifiillj  n^eqmmended  to  others, 
aQcl  in  which  J  iicrJmps,  no  one  was  ever  more'  sincere  and  devout. 
Her  wutiraunts  of  ^iety,  charity,  hnniility,  Mendfthip,  uid  other 
CliTistinn  graCG^  were  very  reiiiied  fiml  sublime ;  and  slie  pos^iiACd: 
them  in  fucia  e.  distingidj^hed  df;^riH\  would  have  done  her 
honour  even  in  priniitivc  times.  Ilur  rdi^'iiHi  sat  very  graju'efally 
upon  her,  unattended  with  auy  furhidding  nirs  of  sDunM-^fi^  and 
Idgatry.  Her  mind  was  generally  cahu  ami  sereoe  j  and  her  con- 
versation was  noL  only  interesting,  but  liighly  enU'itaining.  She 
would  my\  "Tlie  good'  Chrit;titin  alcine  liai*  reukou,  and  he  always 
tm^fht  to  be  chwrful;"  and,  "That  dijcrtid  bi»ks  and  inelBJuhoIy 
idrs  were  very  unS4^emly  in  a  Christian."  Hut  these  Hubji^cts  she 
has  treated  at  large  hi  her  excellent  writingii.  Sf»me  ver>^  im^ut 
men  hoar  testimony  to  the  merit  of  her  works;  snt^h  iis  Atterbury, 
Uifkea,  Walker,  Norris,  Dodwell,  aiid  Evelyn, 

She  wati  ri?marl^abiy  abst^raiotta,  and  seemed  to  enjuy  an  unin- 
terrnpted  state  of  health,  till  a  few  yejirs  lie  fore  her  de^ith ;  when, 
having  a  severe  operarion  pertbnued"  on  her,  for  a  eancer  in  tiie 
breast,  it  m  much  impaired  her  confitituiialu  that  Klie  did  not 
Burvivc  it.  Wlien  ahe  was  eonfltied  to  ht^r  bed  by  a  gradual  decay, 
and  the  time  of  her  dissolutJun  drew  nearer,  whe  ordered  her 
shrond  and  coffin  to  be  made,  and  brought  m  her  b*td-side,  and 
there  to  remain  in  her  view,  a^  a  c.'oiist4int  tnemento  of  her  ap- 
proaching fate,  and  to  lieep  her  mind  fixed  on  proper  eontemjdations. 
She  died  in  1731,  in  the  sixty -third  yea,r  of  her  age,  and  was 
buried  at  ChelscuL 

Her  writing:^  are  as  fbllow; — "Letters  Concerning  the  Love  of 
God,"  puhh;ihed  1695  j  "An  E^say  in  Defence  of  the  FemaJe  Sex, 
In  ^  Letter  to  a  Lady,  written  tiy  a  Lady,"  1^>96  \  "A  Serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  for  the  Advaueement  of  their  true  and 
great^jjt  Intere*it,"  etc.  i  and  a  Hccond  part  to  the  same,  1697  j  "An 
TmpartiaJ  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Ei?beIllon  and  Civil  War  in 
thii*  kingdom,  in  an  Exanduarion  of  Dr.  Kcunct's  Sermon,''  1703-4 ; 
**MtMleriiiion  Truly  Slated:  or,  a  Revie\v  of  a  late  Pamphlet, 
in  titled  Moderation  a  Virtue,  or  the  Ocraslonal  Confomiiat  Justified 
iVom  the  ImputJttion  of  Hypocrisy,"  1704.  The  prefatory  discourse 
is  addressed  to  Dr.  Davenaut,  autlior  of  the  piun|ihlet,  and  of  eJisayH 
on  peace  and  war,  cte.  **A  Fair  Way  with  the  Dis&enters  and 
their  Patrons,  not  writ  by  Mr,  Lliidi^ay,  or  any  otiier  furious  Ja- 
cobite, whether  a  Clergyman  or  Layman ;  but  by  a  veo"  moderat« 
Person,  and  a  dutiful  "subject  of  the  QueeTi"  1701,  While  this 
treati*4j  wm  In  pre>^s,  Dr.  Davenaut  pTddlshed  a  new  etittion  of  his 
"Moderation  still  a  Virtue;"  to  which  she  immediately  returned 
nil  atifiwer,  in  a  postscript  in  this  book.  Her  uext  work  was 
^Reflections  upon  Marriage,"  to  whic!v  is  added  a  prefiice  in  answer 
to  some  objections,  1705.  She  next  published  «T1ie  Christian 
Kelig-ion,  as  Professed  hy  a  Daughter  of  the  Church  of  England," 
etc.,  1705.  Tills  pamphlet  was  attributed  to  Bishop  Attcrhury.  Her 
next  work  was  "Six  Familiar  Essays  on  Marriage,  Crosses  in  Love 
and  Friendship,  written  by  a  Lady,"  1706.  "liu.rtlemy  Fair;  or, 
uii  Eiiquir}^  after  it,"  was  her  last  work,  published  in  1709,  and  occa- 
j^ioned  by  Colonel  Hunter's  celebrated  Lettef  on  Enthusiasm.  It 
vvas>  republiabed  in  1722,.  without  the  words  "Baitlemy  Fair."  All 
tliefe  works  display  great  power  of  arguments 
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ATHALIAH, 

Twet  dangrhter  of  Ahah,  king  of  Sanmrin,  and  of  Jezebel,  daugh- 
ter of  Etbbaal,  king  df  the  Sidonians^  i^as  wife  of  Jehormni  kmg 
of  Judah,  who  walked  in  the  idohitroiis  ways  of  the  house  of 
Ahah.    Jehorftm  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  and  tho  kingdom 

devolved  on  Ahuziah  their  aon,  AliiKiah  ruigned  only  one  yisar, 
and  on  his  nntimely  deftlh,  Athaliah  "lirose  and  slow  all  the  sf^ed- 
royal  of  the  house  of  Judah/  although  they  were  her  grand -children, 
and  ascended  the  throne  B,  C.  834,  and  reigned  si:?i;  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  Joasb,  a  son  of  Ahu^lah,  who  iiad  been  eoneealed 
bIx  years  in  the  temple  by  his  aunt  Jehoi^hehii,  the  wife  of  Jeholda 
tlie  high-priest,  was  produced  by  Jehoida  before  the  priests  and 
Goldkr^t  and  anointed  king,  Athaliah  hastened  to  the  temple^  and 
Rttempted  to  excite  a  reaction  In  her  own  favour  by  raislii/^  a  cry 
of  treiison,  biU  m  vain,  for  Jehoida  gave  itiaiant  orders  that  she 
should  be  removed  from  the  sacred  cnelosure  and  slain.  This 
command  was  immediately  obeyed,  B.  G.  87 The  discorerj'  of 
3ii&^h  is?  the  j+ubject  of  a  tragedy  by  Hacine,  written  by  command 
of  Madame  de  MEiinienon. 

ATTENDULT,    MAHGAKET  D', 

A  sisTBii  of  the  great  Sforan,  founder  of  the  house  of  Sforza, 
dukes  of  Milaty,  was  bom  about  1375,  at  Catignola,  a  small  town 
in  Italy,  tier  father  was  a  day  labourer  j  but  after  her  brother 
James,  nnder  the  name  of  Sforza,  had  made  himself  distinguished 
by  Jiiia  valour  and  skill,  he  sent  for  her  to  share  his  honours.  She 
had  married  Micliael  de  Catignola. 

She  eecms  to  have  shared  her  brother's  heroic  spirit  i  when 
James,  count  de  la  Marche,  came  to  espouse  Joanna  the  second » 
queen  of  Naples,  Sforza,  then  grand  constable  of  Naples,  was  sent 
to  meet  him  [  but  that  prince  threw  him,  his  relations,  and  all  his 
suit,  into  pri^ouj  thinking  by  this  means  to  attain,  more  easily,  the 
tyrannic  power  he  afterwards  assumed.  When  the  news  of  Sform's 
arrest  arrived,  Margaret,  with  her  husband,  and  other  relations 
who  had  served  with  honour  in  his  troops^  were  at  Tricarico» 
They  assembled  an  army,  of  whirh  Mat:garet  took  the  commajid* 
The  ill  treatnjcut  Joanna  experienced  from  her  new  hatband,  soou 
m:uie  the  revolt  general,  and  James  was  at  length  besiegtid  in  a 
castle,  where  the  conditions  prot>osed  to  him  were,  to  be  contented 
with  the  title  of  lieutenaut-general  of  the  kingdom^  and  give  Sibrza 
hifl  Uberty  Knowing  the  value  of  his  hostage,  James  sent  deputiea 
to  Margaret,  menacing  her  brother  With  instant  death,  if  Tricarieo 
w^ere  not  given  up  to  him,  Anxions  for  her  brother,  but  indignant 
at  the  propo*!ition,  she  immediately  itn prisoned  the  deputies,  whose 
families,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  ceased  not  to  istcrccde,  until  the 
count  consented  to  set  Sfurza  and  his  friends  at  liberty,  and  to 
reiuBtate  him  in  his  fomier  situation* 

AUBESPTNE,    MAGDALEN    DE  L\ 

A  FftENOir  lady,  eelebrated  fur  her  wit  and  beauty  i  was  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  de  Neuvilie,  s£?ignienr  de  Villcroi,  Slie  composed 
aeveral  works  in  verse  and  prose,  and  died  on  her  own  demesne,  in 
1698.   Ronsard  held  her  in  Idgh  estimation*    She  is  also  conipU- 
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tnented  by  Francis  Grud^,  by  whom  we  are  informed  she  translated. 
In  verse,  the  epistles  of  Ovid. 

AUNOT,   MARIE   CATHARINE   JUMELLE  DE 
BERNEVILLE,   COMTESSE  D', 

Widow  of  the  Count  D*Aunoy,  and  niece  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame Desloges,  died  in  1705.  She  wrote  with  ease,  though  negligently, 
li  tiie  department  of  romance.  People  of  a  frivolous  taste  still 
md  with  pleasure  her  **Tales  of  the  Fairies,"  four  volumes  in  duode- 
cimo^ and  especially  her  "Adventures  of  Hippolytus,  Earl  of  Douglas," 
I  ftoory  nattural  and  interesting  in  the  stvle,  with  abundance  of  the 
BarreUous  in  the  adventures.  Her  **M^moires  Historiques  de  ce 
tai  c*est  pass^  de  plus  Remarquable  en  Europe  depuis  1672  jus 
iii'en  1679,*'  are  a  medley  of  truth  and  falsehood.  She  wrote  also 
^Ifemoirs  of  the  Court  of  Spain,"  where  she  had  lived  with  her 
notiier,  a  work  which  presents  us  with  no  favourable  idea  of  the 
Spanish  nation.  Her  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England,"  was  rather 
iietter  arranged;  and  a  **History  of  John  De  Bourbon,  Prince  de 
Karency,'*  iu  three  volumes  duoidecimo,  which  is  one  of  those  his- 
oiical  romances  that  are  the  offspring  of  slender  abilities  joined 
o  a  warm  imagination.  Her  husband,  the  Count  d'Aunoy,  being 
iccnsed  of  high  treason,  by  three  Normans,  very  narrowly  escaped 
irith  his  head.  One  of  his  accusers,  struck  with  remorse  of  con- 
Kdence,  declared  the  whole  chaise  to  be  groundless.  The  countess 
lied  at  Paris  in  January  1705,  and  left  four  daughteis,  one  of  whom, 
Madame  de  Hhre,  kept  alive  the  family  reputation,  and  was  celc- 
mted  in  verse  for  wit  and  talent.  "The  White  Cat,"  "Cherry  and 
Pair-star,"  "The  Yellow  Dwarf,"  "The  Fair  one  with  the  Golden 
Locks,"  are  among  the  Fairy  tales  written  by  le  Comptesse  d'Aunoy, 
ind  on  these  her  principal  chiira  to  remembrance  now  rests;  they 
lave  been  much  turned  to  account  by  writers  of  pantomimes  and 
stage  spectacles. 

AUKELIA, 

Thb  wife  of  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  and  mother  of  the  Dictator  of 
:he  same  name,  may  fairly  take  rank  with  Cornelia  and  other 
illustrious  Roman  mothers.  She  was  a  woman  of  excellent  charac- 
«r,  and  carefully  superintended  the  education  of  her  son,  who 
ilways  exhibited  towards  her  the  greatest  affection.  It  was  in  the 
irear  63,  B.  C,  that  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  elected 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Her  parentage  is  not  cl6arly  ascertained,  but 
Dmmain  conjectures  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  and  the  sister  of  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  who  was  consul  B.  C.  75. 
AnreUa  lived  to  see  her  son  consul,  B.  C.  59,  and  to  hear  of  his 
exploits  in  Gaul;  but  after  he  left  Rome  for  his  province,  she 
never  beheld  him  more,  dying  B.C.  54,  a  short  time  before  her 
ipxnd -daughter  Julia  the  wife  of  C.  Pompeius. 

AUSTEN,  JANE, 

Ax  English  novelist,  was  born  at  Steventon,  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  16th  of  December,  1775,  her  father  being  the  rector  of  that 
parish.  He  died  while  Miss  Austen  was  still  young,  and  his  widow 
and  two  daughters  retired  to  Southampton,  and  subsequently  to 
the  village  of  Chawton,  in  the  same  county,  where  the  novels  of 
Jane  Austen  were  written.   "Sense  and  Sensibility;"  "Pride  and 
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Pr<»)ndici;  **Man8field  Park and  "Emma,"  were  published  anony- 
mouply  during  the  author's  life.  Her  other  two  works,  **Northaiiger 
A?)bey,"  and  "Per8ua«ion,"  were  published  after  her  death.  In  Mar, 
1817,  Miss  Austen's  health  rendered  it  necessary  that  she  should 
remove  to  some  place  where  constant  medical  aid  could  be  pro- 
cured, and  Hhe  went  to  Winchester,  where  she  died  on  the  18t£.  of 
July,  aged  forty-*-vo.  Her  beauty,  worth,  and  genius,  made  her 
death  deeply  lameuced.  The  consumption,  which  she  died,  seemed 
only  to  increase  her  mental  powers.  She  wrote  while  she  could 
hold  a  pen,  and  the  day  before  her  death  composed  some  staiusu 
replete  with  fancy  and  vigour.  The  great  charm  of  Miss  Austenli 
works  lie  in  their  truth  and  simplicity,  and  in  their  high  finish  and 
naturalness.  Sir  Walter  Scott  speaks  of  her  in  the  highest  tenni. 
Another  writer,  who  appears  to  have  known  her  well,  thus  des- 
cribes her: — 

"Of  personal  attractions,  she  possessed  a  considerable  share.  Her 
stature  was  that  of  true  elegance.  It  could  not  have  been  increased 
without  exceeding  the  middle  height.  Her  carriage  and  deport- 
ment were  quiet,  yet  graceful.  Her  features  were  separately  good. 
Their  assemblage  produced  an  unrivalled  expression  of  that  cheer- 
fulness, sensibility,  and  benevolence,  which  were  her  real  charac- 
teristics. Her  complexion  was  of  the  finest  texture.  It  might  with 
truth  be  said,  that  her  eloquent  blood  spoke  through  her  modeet 
cheek.  Her  voice  was  extremely  sweet.  She  delivered  herself  widi 
fiuency  and  precision.  Indeed,  she  was  fonned  for  elegant  and 
rational  society,  excelling  in  conversation  as  much  as  in  composi- 
tion. In  the  present  age  it  is  hazardous  to  mention  accompUdi- 
ments.  Our  authoress  would,  probably,  have  been  inferior  to  finr 
in  such  acquirements,  had  she  not  been  so  superior  to  most  in 
higher  things.  She  had  not  only  an  excellent  taste  for  drawings 
but,  in  her  earlier  days,  evinced  great  power  of  hand  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  pencil.  Her  own  musical  attainments  she  held 
very  cheap.  TAventy  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  thought 
more  of,  and  twenty  years  hence,  many  a  parent  will  expect  her 
daughter  to  be  applauded  for  meaner  performances.  She  was  fimd 
of  dancing,  and  excelled  in  it.  It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  ob- 
servations on  that  which  her  friends  deemed  more  important;  on 
those  endowments,  which  sweetened  every  hour  of  their  lives. 

If  there  be  an  opinion  current  in  the  world,  that  perfect  placiditr 
of  temper  is  not  reconcilable  to  the  most  lively  imagination,  and 
the  keenest  relish  for  wit,  such  an  opinion  will  be  rejected  for 
ever  by  those  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  au- 
thoress of  the  following  works.  Though  the  frailties,  foibles,  and 
follies  of  others  could  not  escape  her  immediate  detection,  yet  even 
on  their  vices  did  she  never  trust  herself  to  comment  with  unkind- 
ness.  The  afiectation  of  candour  is  not  uncommon ;  but  she  had 
no  aficctntion.  Faultless  herself,  as  nearly  as  human  nature  can 
be,  she  always  sought,  in  the  faults  of  others,  something  to  excusei 
to  forgive,  or  forget.  Where  extenuation  was  impossible,  she  had 
a  sure  refuge  in  silence.  She  never  uttered  either  a  hasty,  a  silly, 
or  a  severe  expression.  In  short,  her  temper  was  as  polished  as 
her  wit.  Nor  were  her  manners  inferior  to  her  temper.  They  were 
of  the  happiest  kind.  No  one  could  be  often  in  her  company 
without  feeling  a  strong  desire  of  obtaining  her  friendship,  and 
cheiislung  a  hope  of  having  obtained  it  She  was  tranqnil  without 
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lespxre  DT  sdlTiiess;  atkd  comS^StBSStm  without  Intrusion  or  ^1f- 
siifficiencv*  She  beCHmc  an  aiitbor(»»^  cntimply  from  taste  and  incli- 
nation. Neitiier  tlie  hope  of  fame  nor  pri>lU  mixed  with  her  early 
nmtiTCB.  Most  of  her  works,  as  already  obfterved,  were  composed 
inatiy  years  before  their  pnblic&tioTi.  It  was  with  extreme  difficully 
that  her  friends,  whose  partiiility  slie  suspected,  yrhUn  bhe  hononred 
their  judgment,  could  pre^^aii  on  her  to  publish  her  first  work.  Nay, 
so  persuaded  was  she  that  its  sale  would  iiot  repay  the  expense  of 
paliUcatioti,  that  she  actually  tnade  a  rc&enre  (torn  her  very  moderate 
income  to  mwt  the  exi>ectcd  loss.  She  could  scarcely  believe  what 
she  termed  her  great  good  fortune  when  'Seoee  and  Scnirfblhty' 
produced  a  clear  proht  of  about 


"One  trait  only  remains  to  be  touched  on.  It  tnakes  all  others 
unimportant.  She  was  thoroughly  religions  and  devout ;  fearful  of 
giving  offence  to  God,  and  incapable  of  feeling  it  towards  any  fellow- 
cmitttre. 

She  retained  her  faculties,  her  memory,  her  fancy,  her  temper, 
and  her  affections^  wnrm^  clear,  and  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Nei- 
ther her  love  oi*  God,  nor  of  her  fellow -creatures,  ^l^^^^ged  for  a 
moment.  She  made  a  point  of  receiving  the  sacrament  before  ex- 
cessive hodUy  weakness  might  have  rendered  her  perception  uncciual 
to  her  wishes.  She  wrote  whibt  she  could  hoid  a  pen,  and  with 
a  pencil,  when  a  pen  was  hecouic  too  lahoriuus.  Her  last  volnn- 
ta*7  speech  conveyed  thanks  to  her  medical  attendant  j  and  to  the 
final  quciJtiou  asked  of  her  purport iog  to  know  her  wants,  tihe  re- 
pliedt  *I  want  nothing  but  death/  " 


AUSTIN,  SARAH, 

Bi£LO!fGS  to  a  family  of  literary  celebrity — the  Taylors  of  Nor- 
wich* She  is  perhaps  better  acquaiuted  with  German  literature 
than  any  Hving  writer,  not  a  native  of  Gertuany.  She  is  also  a 
good  cla*(5ic^  scholar,  and  generally  accompli slicd.  Her  translations 
are  numerous  and  sttcce8.€uJ :  among  them  are  "Bankers  History 
the  Pope&  "  and  "Hifltory  of  the  Reformation."  Her  "FrajErments 
finam  the  German  Prof^e  Writers,  illustrated  with  Biographical  Notes," 
has  aitaitied  coDsidemble  popularity,  and  gone  through  several 
editions. 

AVOGADEO,  LUCIA, 

A3J  Italian  poetess,  displayed  early  poetical  talent,  and  won  the 
praifle  even  of  Tasso.  Only  a  few  of  her  lyrics  still  remain,  hut 
they  justify  the  praise  that  was  bestowed  upon  her.  She  died  in 
1568. 

AVRTLLOT,  BAEBE, 

Better  knoi^Ti  by  the  name  of  Acarie  which  was  that  of  ber 
husband,  was,  bom  in  Paris  in  ISfio.  In  1/>B2  she  married  Perre 
Acarie,  Maitre  dcs  Compter  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
tiitatis  of  the  League,  In  1594,  when  the  city  submitted  to  Henry 
(lie  Fourth,  M.  Acarie  waB  obliged  to  fly  with  his  wife  and  six 
children;  be  was  quite  destitute,  deeply  in  debt,  and  altogether  in 
i&  mate  of  great  poverty  and  embarrassment.  By  the  exertions  of 
bis  wife,  however,  his  children  were  phieed  in  safe  asylums,  and 
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was  accomplished,  Madame  Acarie  appears  to  have  turned  her 
attention  to  reforming  the  monastic  establishments  of  the  coimtiy. 
In  conjunction  with  the  cardinal  De  Berulie,  she  established  foe 
new  order  of  Reformed  Carmelites,  taking  upon  herself  the  erection 
of  the  first  monastery  of  the  order  in  the  fauberg  St.  Jacqaes.  Har* 
ing  a  great  reputation  for  piety  she  was  enabled,  by  her  influenoo^ 
to  assist  in  works  of  the  like  nature.  When,  in  1613,  she  became 
a  widow,  she  entered  the  order  which  she  had  founded,  bj  the 
name  of  Marie  do  I'incamation ;  she  was  eventually  elected  superior 
of  the  order,  but,  with  true  humility,  declined  the  dignity,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Pontois,  also  founded  by  her,  where  sb» 
died  on  the  18th.  of  April,  1618.  She  was  the  authoress  of  flv^ 
religious  works  in  French,  and  her  life  has  been  written  by  several 
persons.  All  these  memoirs  are  more  or  less  disfigured  by  detaUi 
of  miracles,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  cast  a  shade  of  doabi 
upon  the  real  excellencies  of  her  character,  and  the  more  veritaUi 
records  of  what  appears  to  have  been  truly  a  well-spent  life. 

AXIOTHEA, 

A  FEMALE  philosopher  of  the  age  of  Plato,  whose  lectures  aht 
attended  in  male  attire. 

AYCARD,  MARIE, 

Is  an  authoress  of  France,  whose  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  a 
novel  of  considerable  merit,  entitled  "Mademoiselle  ClahrveL"  She 
is  also  distinguished  as  a  contributor  of  agreeable  tales  to  the 
periodicals. 

AYESHA, 

The  Second,  and  most  beloved  of  all  Mahomet's  wives,  was  the 
daughter  of  Abubeker,  the  first  caliph,  and  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet. She  was  the  only  one  of  all  his  wives  who  had  never  been 
married  to  any  other  man;  but  she  was  only  nine  when  she  was 
espoused  by  him.  She  had  no  children;  but  his  affection  for  her 
continued  till  death,  and  he  expired  in  her  arms.  After  his  death 
she  was  regarded  with  great  veneration  by  the  Mussulmen,  as 
being  filled  with  an  extraordinary  portion  of  Mahomet's  spirit 
They  gave  her  the  title  of  "Mother  of  the  Faithful,"  and  consulted 
her  on  important  occasions.  Ayesha  entertained  a  strong  aversion 
for  the  caliph  Othman;  and  she  had  actually  formed  a  plot  to 
dethrone  him,  with  the  intention  of  placing  in  his  stead  her  fa- 
vourite Telha,  when  Othman  was  assassinated,  by  another  enemy 
in  a  sedition. 

The  succession  of  All  was  strongly  opposed  by  Ayesha.  Joined 
by  Telha  and  Zobier  at  Mecca,  she  raised  a  revolt,  under  pretence 
oi'  avenging  the  murder  of  Othman;  an  army  was  levied,  which 
marched  towards  Bassora,  while  Ayesha,  at  its  head,  was  borne  in 
a  litter  on  a  camel  of  great  strength.  On  arriving  at  a  village 
called  Jowab,  she  was  saluted  with  the  loud  barking  of  the  dogs 
of  the  place,  which  reminding  her  of  a  prediction  of  the  prophet, 
ill  which  the  dogs  of  Jowab  were  mentioned,  so  intimidated  her 
rhat  she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  advance  a  step ;  and  it  was 
ijot  till  a  number  of  persons  had  been  suborned  to  swear  that  the 
village  had  been  wrongly  named  to  her,  and  till  the  artifice  had 
/?rcn  employed  of  terrifying  her  with  a  report  of  All's  being  in 
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the  rear,  that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  proceed. 

When  the  revolters  reached  Bassora,  they  were  refused  admittance 
into  the  city.  In  the  end,  however,  they  gained  possession.  All 
tHeinbled  an  army,  and  marched  against  Ayesha,  who  violently 
ojtpofied  all  pacific  counsels,  and  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  utmost 
extremity.  A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Telha  and  Zobier 
were  slain.  The  combat  raged  about  Ayesha's  camel,  and  an  Arabian 
writer  says,  that  the  hands  of  seventy-  men,  who  successively  held 
its  Inidle,  were  cut  ofi^,  and  that  her  litter  was  stuck  so  full  of 
darti,  as  to  resemble  a  porcupine.  The  camel,  firom  which  this 
day's  fight  takes  its  name,  was  at  length  hamstrung,  and  Ayesha 
became  a  captive.  All  treated  -  her  with  great  respect,  and  sent 
her  to  Medina,  on  condition  that  she  should  live  peaceably  at  home, 
and  not  intermeddle  with  state  affairs. 

Hot  resentment  afterwards  appeared  in  her  refusal  to  sufier  Hassan, 
the  unfortunate  son  of  Ali,  to  be  buried  near  the  tomb  of  the 
tffophet,  which  was  her  property.  She  seems  to  have  regained  her 
influence  in  the  reign  of  the  caliph  Moawiyah.  She  died  In  the 
fifty-eighth  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.  D.  677,  aged  sixty-seven ;  having 
constantly  experienced  a  high  degree  of  respect  from  the  followers 
of  Mahomet,  except  at  the  time  of  her  imprudent  expedition  against 
All 

AZZI    DE    FORTI,  FAUSTINA, 

A  XATIVB  of  Arezza,  distinguished  for  her  poetical  talents,  and 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  Arcadia,  under  the  name  Eurinomia, 
She  published  a  volume  of  Italian  poems,  and  died  in  1724. 


BABOIS,    MADAME  VICTOIRE, 

A  French  poetess,  was  born  in  1759  or  17G0,  and  died  in  1839. 
She  was  the  niece  of  Ducis,  the  celebrated  French  dramatist  and 
translator  of  Shakspere.  This  lady  spent  her  whole  life  at  Versailles, 
in  the  midst  of  her  family  and  friends;  and  having  but  a  slight 
acquaintance  with  men  of  letters,  she  was  never  taught  the  rules 
of  style  and  composition,  but  wrote  as  nature  dictated.  Her  poetry 
L5  very  popular  in  France,  and  she  is  also  the  author  of  several 
little  \)Tose  works.  Her  elegies  were  particularly  appropriate,  for 
she  had  much  true  feeling,  and  always  sympathized  with  the  sorrows 
she  described. 

BAGGIOCCHI,    MARIE    ANNE  ELISE, 

Sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  formerly  princess  of  Lucca  and 
Piombino,  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  January  8th.,  1777,  and  educated 
at  the  royal  institution  for  noble  ladies  at  St.  Cyr.  She  lived  at 
Marseilles,  with  her  mother,  during  the  revolution.  In  1797,  with 
her  mother's  consent,  but  against  her  brother's  wish,  she  married 
Felix  Pascal  Bacciocchi,  a  captain  in  Napoleon's  army  in  Italy.  In 
1799,  she  went  to  Paris,  and  resided  with  her  brother  Lucien,  where 
she  collected  around  her  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  capital. 
Generous  as  she  ever  was  towards  distinguished  talents,  she  con- 
ferred particular  favours  on  Chateaubriand  and  Fontanes.  Conscious 
of  her  intellectual  superiority,  she  kept  her  husband  in  a  very 
subordinate  position.  It  was  she  ir  fact,  who  governed  the  pria- 
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cipalities  of  Lucca  and  Piombino.  When  she  reviewed  the  troops 
of  the  dnchy  of  Tuscany,  her  husband  acted  as  aide-de-camp.  She 
introduced  many  improvements. 

In  1817  she  retired  to  Bologna,  but  the  following  year  she  wu 
obliged  to  go  to  Austria.  Here  she  lived,  at  first,  with  her  sister 
Caroline;  afterwards  with  her  own  family  at  Trieste,  where  sIm 
called  herself  the  countess  Ompignano.  She  died  August  7th^ 
1820,  at  her  country  seat,  Villa  Vicentina,  near  Trieste.  In  that 
city  she  was  distinguished  for  her  benevolence.  She  left  a  dan^ttR 
Kapolcona  Elise,  bom  June  drd.,  1806,  and  a  son,  who  remained 
under  the  guardianship  of  their  father,  although  she  requested  that 
her  brother  Jerome,  might  have  the  charge  of  them. 

This  princess  was  endowed  with  sux>erior  abilities,  but  she  soIUed 
them  by  great  faults.  Subjugated  by  imperious  passions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  unworthy  flatterers,  she  has  been  accused  of  maaj 
immoralities,  and  her  conduct  was  certainly  deserving  of  gretA  cen- 
sure. But  had  she  belonged  to  the  old  regime  her  character  woaU 
have  suffered  less  from  public  scandal.  The  fiunily  of  Napoleoa 
had  to  share  with  him  in  the  obloquy  of  being  parvenuu* 

BACHE,  SARAH, 

The  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia, September,  1744.  But  little  is  known  of  her  early  yeazi^ 
yet,  as  her  father  knew  well  the  advantages  of  education,  it  is 
probable  that  hers  was  not  neglected.  lu  1767,  Miss  Franklin 
was  married  to  Richard  Bachc,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  hot 
a  native  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  troublous  times  which  preceded  the 
American  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Franklin  had  acted  a  conspicuous 
part;  his  only  daughter  was  thus  trained  in  the  duty  of  patriotism, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  do  or  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  her  country. 
Mrs.  Bache  took  an  active  part  in  providing  clothing  for  ue 
American  soldiers,  during  the  severe  winter  of  1780.  The  marquis 
de  Chastellux  notices  a  visit  he  made  to  her  about  this  time. 

A  letter  of  M.  de  Marbois  to  Dr.  Franklin,  the  succeeding  yeaz^ 
thus  speaks  of  his  daughter : — "If  there  are  in  Europe  any  women 
who  need  a  model  of  attachment  to  domestic  duties  and  love  fbr 
their  country,  Mrs.  Bache  may  be  pointed  out  to  them  as  such. 
She  passed  a  part  of  the  last  year  in  exertions  to  rouse  the  seal 
of  the  Pennsylvania  ladies,  and  she  made  on  this  occasion  such  a 
happy  use  of  the  eloquence  which  you  know  she  possesses,  that  a 
large  part  of  the  American  army  was  provided  with  shirts,  bought 
with  their  money,  or  made  by  their  hands.  In  her  applications 
for  this  purpose,  she  showed  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  the  most 
unwearied  i>erseverance,  and  a  courage  in  asking,  which  surpassed 
even  the  obstinate  reluctance  of  the  Quakers  in  refhsing." 

Such  were  the  women  of  America  during  the  long  and  feaiflil 
struggle  which  preceded  the  Independence  of  the  United  States^ 
Few,  indeed,  had  the  talents  and  opportunities  to  perform  so  maaj 
l^ehevolent  deeds  as  Mrs.  Bache ;  her  patriotism  has  made  her  an 
example  for  her  countrywomen.  She  died  in  1808,  aged  siztj- 
four  years. 

BACON,  ANNE, 

A  LADT  distinguished  by  her  piety,  virtue,  and  learning,  was 
the  second  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  to  king  Mward 
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the  Sixth,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1528.  She  had  a  yery 
liberal  education,  and  became  eminent  for  her  skill  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian  langoages.  She  was  married  to  Sir  Nicholaf 
fiaooo,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  whose 
dSfdngaished  abilities  were  greatly  improved  by  the  tender  care  of 
10  aoeomplished  a  mother.  Her  task  was,  however,  rendered  very 
CMj,  becanse  her  daughter,  Lady  Bacon,  dispUyed,  at  an  early 
her  capacity,  application,  and  industry,  by  translating  from  the 
Italfani  of  Bemardine  Octine,  twenty-five  sermons,  on  the  abetmse 
doctrinee  of  jMiedestination  and  election.  This  performance  was  pub- 
HAed  aboat  the  year  1550.  A  circumstance  took  place  soon  after 
ker  maniage,  which  again  called  forth  her  talents  and  seal.  The 
Cafliolics  of  that  period,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  fteformation, 
exerted,  in  attacldng  it,  and  throwing  an  odium  upon  the  Reformers, 
•U  their  learning  and  activity.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  called 
W  pope  Pins  the  Fourth, '  to  which  queen  Elizabeth  was  invited. 
Tlie  jvincee  of  Christendom  pressed  her,  by  their  letters,  to  receive 
and  entertain  the  nuncio,  uiging  her,  at  the  same  time,  to  submit  to 
fhe  CounciL  Bishop  Jewel  was  employed,  on  this  occasion,  to  give 
m  tooount  of  the  measures  taken  in  the  preceding  parliament,  and 
to  retort  npon  the  Romanists,  in  ''An  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
Eof^d,'*  the  chaiges  brought  against  the  Reformers.  The  work 
of  the  bishop  obtained  great  reputation,  but,  being  written  in 
Letb,  was  cimfined  to  the  learned.  A  translation  was  loudly  called 
ftr  by  the  common  people,  who  justly  considered  their  own 
rights  and  interests  in  the  controversy.  Lady  Bacon  undertook 
to  translate  the  bishop's  ''Apology/*  a  task  which  she  accomplished 
with  fidelity  and  elegance.  She  sent  a  copy  of  her  work  to  the 
primate,  whom  she  considered  as  most  interested  in  the  safety 
of  the  church ;  a  second  copy  she  presented  to  the  author,  lest, 
inadvertently,  she  had  in  any  respect  done  injustice  to  his  senti- 
ments. Her  copy  was  accompanied  by  an  epistle  in  Greek,  to 
which  the  bishop  replied  in  the  same  language.  The  translation 
was  carefully  examined,  both  by  the  primate  and  author,  who 
fonnd  it  so  chastely  and  correctly  given,  as  to  stand  in  no  need 
of  the  slightest  emendation.  The  translator  received,  on  this 
occasion,  a  letter  (torn  the  primate,  full  of  high  and  just  com- 
pliments to  her  talents  and  erudition. 

Lady  Bacon  survived  her  husband,  and  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  at  Gerhamburg,  near  St.  Albans,  in 
Hertfordshire. 

BAILLIE,  JOANNA. 

This  lady,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  British  female  writers, 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  her  father  being  the  Rev.  James  Baillle, 
minister  of  Bothwell  parish,  near  Glasgow,  where  the  8ubje9t  of 
our  notice  was  bom  in  the  year  1762.  Her  mother  was  sister  to 
the  celebrated  anatomists  William  and  John  Hunter;  and  her 
brother.  Dr.  Matthew  Baillle,  was  a  physician  whose  name  ranks 
high  among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  adorned  the  annals 
of  medicine.  Miss  Baillle  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  at 
Hampstead,  near  London,  in  modest  retirement:  here  she  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  beloved  and  regretted  by  all 
who  knew  her.  Her  JJfe  is  truly  described  having  been  p\vte 
MBd  monJ  ia  tbe  Jiigbest  degree,  and  characterized  by  the  mOBt 
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consummate  iutcgrity,  kindness,  and  active  benevoionce. 

The  social  sphere  in  which  this  favoured  daughter  of  the  muse 
has  ever  moved,  was  peculiarly  suited  to  her  character  and  genius; 
it  was  one  in  which  taste,  and  literature,  and  the  highest  moial 
endowments  were  understood  and  appreciated.  She  had  uo  need 
to  resort  to  her  pen  iVom  pecuniary  motives,  and  her  standing  In 
society'  made  fame  of  little  moment  to  her.  But  the  spirit  promised* 
and  she  obeyed  its  voice-always,  we  think,  with  that  loftiest  motlTtt 
of  human  action  or  purpose,  the  desire  of  doing  good. 

To  accomplish  those  reforms  which  she  felt  society  needed,  she 
determined  to  attempt  the  reform  of  that  mimic  world,  the  Btage» 
by  furnishing  dramas  whose  representation  should  have  a  salutaiy 
effect  on  morals.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  she  planned  her  cel- 
ebrated "Plays  on  the  Passions," — love,  hatred,  fear,  relhionf  jeaknugt 
revenge,  and  remorse,  she  has  pourtrayed  with  the  truth,  power,  and 
feeling,  which  richly  entitle  her  to  the  honour  of  having  her  fiune 
as  a  dramatic  writer  associated  with  that  of  Shakspere.  The  par- 
allel which  was  drawn  by  Scott  is  tnie,  so  far  as  plachig  the  name 
of  Joanna  Baillie  in  the  same  relation  to  the  dramatic  poets  of 
her  own  sex,  which  the  name  of  Shakspeare  bears  to  that  of  men. 
In  such  compositions  she  is  unrivalled  by  any  female  writer,  and 
she  is  the  only  woman  whose  genius,  as  displayed  in  her  works, 
appears  competent  to  the  production  of  an  Epic  poenu  Would 
that  she  had  attempted  this. 

In  the  portraiture  of  female  characters,  and  the  exhibition  of 
feminine  virtues,  she  has  been  very  successful.  Jane  de  Montfiirt 
is  one  of  the  most  sublime,  yet  womanly,  creations  of  poetic  art 

Th6  power  of  Miss  Baillic's  genius  seems  concentrated  in  one 
burning  ray — the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  She  has  illos- 
trated  this  knowledge  with  the  cool  judgment  of  the  philosopher, 
and  the  pure  warm  feelings  of  the  Christian.  And  she  has  won 
fame,  the  highest  which  the  critic  has  awarded  to  woman's  lyre. 
Yet  we  have  often  doubted  whether,  in  selecting  the  drama,  as  her 
path  of  literature,  she  judged  wisely.  We  have  thought  that,  ae 
an  essayist,  or  a  novelist,  she  might  have  made  her  great  talents 
more  effective  in  that  improvement  of  society,  which  she  evident^ 
had  so  deeply  at  heart,  and  have  won  for  herself,  if  not  so  bright 
a  wreath  of  fame,  a  more  extensive  and  more  popular  influence. 
And  even  had  she  chosen  poetry  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction,  we 
still  think  that  she  would  better  and  more  generally  have  accom-> 
plished  her  aim,  by  shorter  effusions,  and  more  simple  plans. 

There  is  in  the  "Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature,"  a  very  clever 
and  candid  criticism  on  Miss  Baillic's  peculiar  style  of  construct- 
ing her  dramas ;  it  is  appropriiite  to  our  plan  of  showing,  whenever 
possible,  the  opinions  of  literary  men  concerning  the  genius,  and 
productions  of  women.  Afler  stating  that  the  first  volume  of 
Joanna  Baillic's  "Plays  on  the  Passions"  was  published  in  1798; 
that  she  had,  in  her  theory,  "anticipated  the  dissertations  and 
most  of  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,"  and  tliat  her  volume  passed 
through  two  editions  in  a  few  months,  it  got^s  on : — "Miss  Baillie 
was  then  in  the  thirty -fourth  year  of  her  age.  In  1802,  she  pub- 
lished a  second  volume,  and  in  1812  a  third.  In  the  interval  she 
had  produced  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  dramas  (1804,)  and  *Tbe 
Family  L^end,*  (1810,)  a  tragedy  founded  otv  a  Highland  tradi- 
tion,  and  brought  out  with  Buc<ieBa  at  x\ift  ISAiTxtowx^  \2cxk&^x^  \sk 
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1896,  this  anthoress  published  three  more  vohimes  of  plays,  her 
career  as  a  dramatic  writer  thus  extending  over  the  long'  period 
of  thirty -eight  years. 

One  of  her  dramas,  *De  Montfort,*  was  brought  out  by  Kemble, 
Aortly  after  its  appearance,  and  was  acted  eleven  nights.  It  was 
SKain*  introduced  in  1821,  to  exhibit  the  talents  of  Kcan,  in  the 
'^laracter  of  De  Montfort;  but  this  actor  remarked  that,  though  a 
fine  poem,  it  would  never  be  an  acting  play.  The  design  of  Miss 
Bdllie  in  restricting  her  dramas  each  to  the  elucidation  of  one 
passion,  api)ears  certainly  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  and  unwise 
restraint,  as  tending  to  circumscribe  the  business  of  the  piece,  and 
exclude  the  interest  arising  from  varied  emotions  and  conflicting 
pasBlonfi.  It  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successfhl  in  her  own 
case,  and  it  has  never  been  copied  by  any  other  author.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  eulogized  'Basil's  love  and  Montfort's  hate,'  as  something 
like  a  revival  of  the  inspired  strain  of  Shakspeare.  The  tragedies 
of  Count  Basil  and  De  Montfort  are  among  the  best  of  Miss  Baillie's 
jiayn ;  but  they  are  more  like  the  works  of  Shirley,  or  the  serious 
parks  of  Massinger,  than  the  glorious  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  so  full 
of  life,  of  incident,  and  imagery.  Miss  Baillie's  style  is  smooth 
and  regular,  and  her  plots  are  both  original  and  carefully  constructed ; 
bat  she  has  no  poetical  luxuriance,  and  few  commanding  situations. 
Her  tragic  scenes  are  too  much  connected  with  the  crime  of  murder, 
one  of  the  easiest  resources  of  a  tragedian ;  and  partly  from  the 
delicacy  of  her  sex,  as  well  as  firom  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
her  theory  of  composition,  she  is  deficient  in  that  variety  and 
fiillness  of  passion,  the  *form  and  pressure'  of  real  life,  which  are 
so  essential  on  the  stage.  The  design  and  plot  of  her  dramas 
nre  obvious  almost  from  the  first  act — a  circumstance  that  would 
be  tatal  to  their  success  in  representation.  The  unity  and  intel- 
lectual completeness  of  Miss  Baillie's  plays  are  their  most  striking 
characteristics.  Her  simple  masculine  style,  so  unlike  the  florid  or 
insipid  sentimentalism  then  prevalent,  was  a  bold  innovation  at 
the  time  of  her  two  first  volumes;  but  the  public  had  fortu- 
nately taste  enough  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  Miss  Baillie  was 
andoubtedly  a  great  improver  of  our  poetical  diction." 

Besides  these  many  volumes  of  plays.  Miss  Baillie  has  written 
miscellaneous  poetry  and  songs  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume,  which 
was  published  in  1841.  Her  songs  are  distinguished  for  "a  peculiar 
softness  of  diction,  yet  few  have  become  favourites  in  the  drawing- 
room."  In  truth,  it  is  when  alone,  in  the  quiet  sanctuary  of  one's 
own  apartment,  that  the  works  of  Miss  Baillie  should  be  studied. 
She  addresses  the  heart  through  the  understanding,  not  by  moving 
the  fancy  or  even  the  passions  in  any  strong  degree ;  she  writes  to 
mind,  not  to  feeling;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  must  become 
concencrated  on  the  drama  at  firrt,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  before 
its  singular  merit  will  be  fully  apparent;  even  the  best  of  all,  "De 
Montfort,"  requires  this  close  attention. 

BANDETTINI,  THERESA. 
As  improvisatrice,  was  born  at  Lucca,  about  1750 ;  she  was 
carefully  educated,  but  was  obliged,  from  loss  of  property,  to  go 
on  the  stage.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in  Florence,  and  was 
unsuccessful.  Some  time  after  this,  while  listemng  to  an  impTOvi- 
aatonp  of  Verona,  she  broke  forth  into  a.  splendid  poetical  panegyric 
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on  the  poet.  Encouraged  by  him,  she  deroted  herself  entirely  to  thii 
art.  Her  originality,  fenrid  imagination,  and  the  truth  and  harmovf 
of  her  expressions,  soon  gained  for  her  great  celebrity.  In  1788^ 
8hc  married  Pietro  Landucci,  by  whose  persuaMon  she  abn- 
doned  the  stage,  travelled  through  Italy,  and  was  chosen  «  membv 
of  several  academies.  One  of  her  most  celebrated  poems  wai  an 
impromptu,  delivered  in  1794,  before  prince  Lambertini,  at  Bolqgin. 
on  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  of  France.  In  1818,  she  retnmed 
to  Lucca,  where  she  lived  retired  on  her  small  property.  She 
published  Ode  tre,  or  Three  Odes;  of  which  the  first  oelebntH 
Nelson's  victory  at  Aboukir,  the  second,  Suwanoff's  Tictoriet  iB 
Italy,  and  the  third,  the  victories  of  the  arch-duke  Charles  In 
Oermany.  She  also  published,  under  the  name  of  CimarilU 
Etrusca,  Scufgio  di  Verti  EMtemporanch  among  which  the  poem  OB 
I'etrarch's  interview  with  Laura,  in  the  church,  is  espedallT  cele- 
brated. She  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  ^'Polidoro,**  whkb  obtdned 
great  success  at  Milan;  and  an  epio  poem,  "La  Deseide.''  She 
was  an  excellent  classic  scholar,  and  made  many  translations  ftom 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  Nor  were  the  qualities  of  her  heart  soipaised 
by  these  mental  advantages.  She  was  beloved  by  all  around  her 
for  her  amiable,  benevolent  character,  and  a  piety  sinceve  and 
cheerful,  while  it  regulated  her  in  the  most  brilliant  part  ot  her 
career— brought  comfort,  resignation,  and  tranquilliQr  to  her  death- 
bed. She  expu-ed  in  1837. 

BARBARA, 

Wife  of  the  emperor  Sigismond,  was  the  daughter  of  Heinian» 
Count  of  Cilia,  in  Hungary.  Sigismond  had  been  taken  loj  the 
Hungarians,  and  placed  under  the  guard  of  two  young  genflemeOp 
whose  father  he  had  put  to  death.  While  they  had  him  in  cus- 
tody, he  persuaded  their  mother  to  let  him  escape.  This  flnroor 
was  not  granted  without  a  great  many  excuses  ror  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  numerous  promises.  He  promised,  amOQf 
other  things,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Cilia,  a  near, 
relation  of  the  widow;  which  promise  he  performed.  He  had  tin 
most  extraordinary  wife  in  her  that  ever  was  seen.  She  had  no 
manner  of  shame  for  her  abandoned  life.  This  is  not  the  thing 
in  which  her  great  singularity  consisted;  for  there  are  but  too 
many  princesses  who  are  above  being  concerned  at  any  imputations 
on  account  of  their  lewdness.  What  was  extraordinary  in  her  was 
Atheism,  a  thing  which  there  is  scarce  any  instance  of  amongst  women. 

The  Bohemians,  notwithstanding,  gave  her  a  magnificent  Amersl 
at  Prague,  and  buried  her  in  the  tomb  of  their  kings,  as  we  an 
assured  by  Bonfinius  in  the  VII.  Book  of  the  III.  Decade.  Pra- 
teolus  has  not  omitted  her  in  his  alphabetical  catalogue  of  heretlci. 

BARBAULD,  ANNA  LETITIA, 

To  whom  the  cause  of  rational  education  is  much  indebted,  wsf 
the  eldest  child,  and  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Aiken,  D.  D. 
She  was  bom  on  the  20th.  of  June,  1743,  at  Kibworth  Harcourt,  in 
Leicestershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  boys* 
Kchool.  From  her  childhood,  she  manifested  great  quickness  of 
intellect,  and  her  education  was  conducted  with  much  care  by  her 
parents.    In  1773,  she  was  induced  to  publish  a  volume  of  her 


pni'mi^,  and  idttiln  the  year  fbur  editiaris  of  the  work  were  <  aMi'it 
for.  And  In  tht?  same  year  ftie  ptthlLihed,  In  conjunction  with 
her  brother^  Ih*.  Ailtcnj  a  volume  called  "Miijctjiilanef'us  Pieces  m 
Prose/*  In  1774,  Miiis  Allien  tuarried  tlic  Rev.  Roclicniijnt  Bjirlmiild, 
a  dissenting  minister,  descended  from  a  fann\y  of  Freiich  ProicwtJints. 
He  liad  charge,  at  that  time,  of  a.  amgrvgathm  tit  PnJgnLvt*,  in 
Suffolk,  wliere  he  also  opened  ii  boardiiig-H-Jnx)!  for  iioys,  tins 
Buceess  of  which  is,  in  a  grcivt  measure,  to  l>e  attributed  to 
Barbiiuld'H  exertlt^i?!.  She  also  took  severat  very  yoiirjg  b<iyi.  as 
her  own  entire  t.*liargc,  among  whom  were,  Lord  Dennuin,  fl^fterwiirds^ 
Chief  Justice  €kf  Kjigland,  and  Sir  William  Gell  It  was  for  the^^e 
boys  Ihia  fihe  composed  her  "Hymns  in  Pmse  for  Childn*ij."  In 
1775,  alic  pnhiijibcd  a  volume  entitled  •^Devotional  Pieces,  compiled 
from  the  PRUim.s  of  Dand,"  with  ^'Tiiougiiti*  oti  the  Devotiomil 
Tastt*,  and  on  Sects  and  Establish mcnis  and  also  her  "Early  IjCs- 
son%"  wbich  fitill  stands  tmrivalled  among  chDdron*s  books. 

In  17^),  after  a  tour  to  the  continent,  Mr.  and  Mr**.  Barbauld 
e-stablifihud  thcimiclves  at  Unmpt^tcadf  and  there  seineral  tracts  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  otir  authoress  on  the  topics;  of  the  day, 
in  aU  which  she  espoused  the  principles  of  the  Whiga.  She  also 
assisted  her  father  iti  preparing  a  aeries  of  talcs  for  children,  en- 
titled "Eveuing.s  at  Home,''  and  she  wrote  cdticjil  cpsayij  on  Akenside 
and  Collins,  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  work.*.  In  1802^  Mr.  Bar- 
bauld  became  pastor  of  the  eonj^regittlon  (funnerly  Dr.  PHce'j*)  at 
Newington  Green,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  London;  and  qnirting 
Hampateiul,  they  took  np  their  abode  in  the  Tiilage  of  Stoke  Xew- 
Jngton  In  1803,  Mrs.  Barbauld  eonipiled  a  selei:tktfj  of  ei^ys  from 
the  "5p<!<:tator,"  Tatler,*'  and  "Guardian,"  to  which  she  prefixed 
a  preliminary  csfiay;  and,  in  the  followiHg  year,  she  edited  the 
correspondence  of  Kicharciton,  and  wrote  an  interesting  and  elegant 
life  of  the  novelist.  Her  hnsband  died  in  1808,  and  Mrs.  Biirliutdd 
has  recorded  her  fcehngs  on  this  melancholy  event  in  a  poetical 
dirge  to  his  memory,  and  also  In  her  poem  of  "Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven.'^  Seeking  relief  in  literary  occupation^  she  also  edited 
a  eolieetlon  of  the  British  novelistis,  published  in  1810,  with  an 
introductory  essay,  and  biographical  and  criti<:ai  notices-  Af^er  a 
gradual  decay,  this  accomplished  and  tsxccllent  woman  died  on 
the  i)th.  of  Manhj  1825,  Some  of  the  lyrical  pieces  of  Mr?i.  Bar- 
batild  are  flowing  and  hannonions,  and  her  "Ode  to  Spring"  is  a 
happy  itultatlon  of  OiiUns.  She  wrote  also  several  poemg  In  blank 
veree^  chamcteri^ed  by  a  tterious  tenderness  and  elevation  of  thoi^ghr. 
"Her  earliest  pieces,"  says  her  niece.  Miss  Lucy  Aiken,  ^'lu?.  well 
a?  her  more  recent  ones,  exhibit  in  their  Imagery  and  alltisions, 
the  fruits  of  exten^rfve  and  varied  readings  In  youth,  the  power 
of  her  imagination  was  counterbalanced  by  the  activity  of  her  in- 
telle^;t,  which  exercLied  itself  in  rapid  but  not  unprofitable  exenr- 
iions  over  almost  every  field  of  knowledge.  In  age,  when  this 
actlvicy  abated,  imagination  appeared  to  exert  over  her  an  nndi- 
mini^hed  sway.''  Charles  Janie^  Fox  i^  said  to  have  been  a  great 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Barbanld's  ftongs,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
best  of  her  compoaitions,  being  genemlly  artiliclal,  and  unimposisioned 
In  their  character. 

Her  works  ^^how  great  powers  of  mind,  an  ardent  love  of  civH 
and  religions?  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical  piety  which 
ever  distiuguisbed  her  eharacterJ 
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In  the  memoir  of  thin  gifted  woman,  wriUcri  hnzy  Aiken, 
hev  kiudred  in  pniii.s  as  well  in  blood,  we  find  tliia  beaurilbl 
and  just  dcat-ription  of  the  sul^ject  of  oiir  sketch: — 

*'Tf>  claltTi  for  Mrs.  Barbauld  the  praise  of  pniity  and  ekvstlon 
of  mind  may  weU  appttar  Buperfltions.  Her  edTication  and  con- 
iiectioTis,  the  coLirs^e  of  tier  lift-,  the  whole  icnoiir  of  her  wri tinge, 
bear  abundant  testiirinnj  to  this  part  of  her  tharactcr.  It  is  a 
higher,  or  at  least  a  rarer  commeTidation  to  add,  that  no  one  ever 
better  loved  'a  stster's  praiite,*  even  that  of  ^nch  sisteri  as  might 
have  been  peculiarly  regarded  in  the  li^hf  of  rivals.  She  was  ae- 
qnainted  with  almost  all  the  principal  femnJo  writers  nt  her  time  j 
and  there  was  not  one  of  the  n  urn  her  whom  she  failed  freqnently 
to  mention  in  terms  of  admiration,  esteem,  or  affection,  whether 
in  conversation,  in  letters  to  her  ft-jcndp,  or  in  print.  To  hnmbler 
aspirants  in  the  career  of  ktter-s  who  often  applied  to  her  for  advice 
OF  assistance,  she  was  invariably  courteous,  and  in  many  instances 
essentially  serviceable.  The  night  of  youth  and  beauty  was  pecu- 
liarly gratijying  to  her  fancy  and  her  fbelinj^s  j  and  children  and 
young  persons,  eapefially  females,  were  accordingly  large  sharers 
in  her  benevolenee :  she  loved  their  society,  and  vcould  ot>en  invite 
Ihem  to  pajis  weeks  or  months  in  he^-  hous*',  when  siie  spared  no 
pains  to  amn^e  and  instruct  them;  and  Phe  seldom  failed,  after 
they  had  quitted  her^  to  recall  herself  from  time  to  time  to  their 
recollection,  by  affectionate  and  playful  letters  or  welcoine  presents. 

In  the  conjugal  relatiouj  her  condtict  was  guided  hy  the  highe,st 
principles  of  love  and  duty.  As  a  Msfer,  the  uninterrupted  tiow 
Of  her  affection,  tnanlfeHted  by  number  I  esii  tokenji  of  love-^not 
alone  to  her  brother,  btJt  to  every  member  of  his  tkmily — will 
ever  be  recalled  by  thetn  with  emotions  of  tenderness,  respect,  and 
gratitude*  She  passed  throitgh  a  long  life  without  having  lost. 
It  is  said,  a  single  friend." 

BARBE   DE  VEEEUE» 

A  FaENCH  improviaatrlce,  was  an  illegitimate  child  bom  of  obscure 
parents.  The  count  de  Yerriic  adopted  her  after  she  became  famous 
and  gave  her  his  name.  She  was  called  a  trffubadovresM,  or  female 
troubadour;  and  she  travelled  through  town>^  and  cities  singing 
her  own  verses^  by  means  of  which  she  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune.  She  sung  the  stories  of  Gri^>lklb;  of  William  with  the 
Falcon ;  of  Ancassin  and  Nicolette ;  and  a  poem  entitled,  The 
Gallic  Orpheiij?^  or  Angelinde  and  Cyndorix,  which  related  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Ganls.  Barbe  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age, 
travelled  a  great  deal,  and,  although  not  beautiful,  had  many  ad- 
jnirers.    She  flourished  In  tha  thirteenth  eeutuf7. 

BARBIEE,  MAET  ANN, 
BoEST  at  Orleans,  cultivated  literature  and  |Xietry  with  mnch 
success.  She  settled  at  Pari.s  where  she  pubUshi^d  several  tragedies 
and  sorne  opernB.  It  has  been  said  that  her  name  was  only  bor- 
rowed by  the  .4bh^  Pellegrln ;  hut  tlii5  is  a  mi  stake,  Miideinoisell© 
Earbler  "had  tuleniii  and  learning;  and  the  Ahb^^  Ptllegrin  was 
never  anything  more  to  her  than  her  friend  and  advlt^er.  She 
died  In  1745.  The  conduct  of  the  irngedii^s  of  Mademoiselle  Bar- 
Mer  is  tolerably  reinUar.  and  the  scemis  well  connected.   The  sat^ects 


arc  iti  general]  jitdleiouj^ly  clio^ri ;  bxit  notbtug  ran  be  mora  oCBmti^^ 
place  thim  tht  manner  {ii  wLich  sbc  treat*  rhem.  In  endeflTOuiinff 
to  render  the  lieroines  uf  lier  plays  generous  and  noble,  Bhe  de- 
grades all  her  heroca*  Wo  perceive  the  wenkncss  of  a  dniid  pencilp 
which,  incapable  of  painting  Qlyecta  in  large,  strives  to  exaggenite 
th^  virtues  of  her  srx;  artd  ihej^e  monstrons  pictures  produce  an 
interest  that  never  rises  above  mediuerity.  Nevertheless,  we  meet 
with  gome  atfeeting  situaiionff,  and  n  natural  and  easy  verjiifimion; 
bnr  too  much  ftidfity  renders  Uupf^ligem,  diffuse,  and  proeaic.  Her 
tra^feiiies  arc  entitled  "Arria  and  Ptfitnsf'  *<kjmelia,  Muther  of  the 
Graccht;"  **Toiiiyris,  Queen  of  the  MusMM^etesj"  "The  Ikath  of 
Cfleeari"  and  a  comedy  called  "The  Falcon."  She  also  wrote  three 
operas,  which  were  sncces^fuL 

BARXAHD,   LADY  ANNE, 

DA.UGI1TER  of  James  Linil!i;jy^  fifth  earl  of  Bakarres,  of  Fiffeahire, 
Scotland,  was  born  December  8th*  17S0^  and  married  in  179S,  to 
Sir  Andrew  Barnard,  librarian  to  (leorge  the  Third.  She  died 
witbont  children  in  1825,  She  wrote  "Auld  Robin  Gray,"  one  of 
the  most  perft'ct,  tender,  and  affecting  uf  all  the  ballad:^  of  bumble 
life*  The  authorship  of  this  song  was  unknown  for  a  long  time. 
Lady  Anne  Barnard  iVTotc  vciy  little^  and  never  anything  equal 
In  tnie  pathos  or  poetry  tij  thiij  first  ballad. 

BAEONI,   ADEIANNE  BASILE, 

A  iTATrvE  of  Mantuji,  Italy,  slater  of  the  poet  Basil e*  She  was 
BO  m«ch  admired  for  her  beauty,  wit|  and  aticompllshmentB,  that 
Tolnmes  were  writtijn  in  her  praise*  Her  daughter  Leonora  poa- 
fes>ed  eqnid  charms,  and  met  ivith  equal  admiration;  and  in  1639 
a  collection  of  poerns  in  Latin,  Greeks  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French, 
pnbllBhed,  In  which  her  beauty  and  perfections  were  portrayed. 
She  resided  long  at  Rouie,  where  she  appeared  occasionally  as  a 
singer.  She  also  wrote  eorae  poetical  trifles.  She  vfm  celebrated 
for  her  vocal  powers. 

BAERT,  MARIE   JEANNE  VAUBENIER, 

Countess  du,  was  born  at  Yancoideurs,  near  the  native  place 
of  Joan  d'Arc,  in  1744*  Her  reputed  father  was  an  exciseman  of 
the  name  of  Vaabenier,  After  his  death  her  mother  went  with 
her  to  Paris,  where  5he  was  placed  iti  a  convent,  but  mon  left 
it  to  work  at  a  fashionable  miUinei's.  When  she  wad  about  six- 
teen she  became  miatress  to  Count  Jeati  dn  Barry  j  and  soon  after 
was  presented  to  T^ouis  the  Fifteenth  of  France,  who  was  imme- 
diately faf^einated  by  her  beauty.  In  order  that  she  might  ap[)car 
at  court,  Uuillaume  dtt  Barry,  brother  of  Count  Jean,  consented 
to  the  king'??  desirej  and  married  her,  after  which  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  court  ba  Countess  du  Barry.  Her  intiuence  over  the 
king  was  excessive  and  of  long  dttration,  and  Fthe  often  used  it  to 
lead  him  to  commit  acta  of  injustice  and  impmdenee.  AftiT  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  Madame  du  Barry  was  shut  up  in  a 
convent  J  hut  Louis  the  Sixteenth  allowed  her  to  come  out,  and 
restored  to  her  the  pension  and  residence  left  her  by  the  late  king. 
She  showed  herself  grateful  for  this  kindness,  when  Loui^  the  Six- 
teenth and  his  family  were  imprisoned  j  for  she  came,  regardio&s  of 
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her  own  danger,  to  England,  to  sell  her  jewels  for  the  use  of  flu 
queen  and  her  chidren.  On  her  return  she  was  imprisoned  nd 
condemned,  on  the  charge  of  ''being  a  conspirator,  and  of  hvriiig 
worn  mourning  in  Ix>ndon  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant.**  She  wif 
guilotined  on  the  6th.  of  November,  1798.  She  wept  much  irhm, 
going  to  the  scaffold. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH, 

A  RELIGIOUS  fanatic,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hemy  the  JSS^bA. 
She  was  generally  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and  was  diglinQf 
a  servant  at  Allington ;  but  was  taught  by  designing  penoni  to 
throw  her  face  and  limbs  into  contortions,  to 'pretend  to  propliet- 
ical  powers,  and  to  denounce  divine  vengeance  upon  neratte 
Venturing,  however,  to  aim  her  predictions  against  the  kin&  Ij 
announcing  that  if  he  should  proceed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain  a 
divorce  fh)m  Catharine  of  Arragon,  and  marry  another  womaiiy  be 
would  not  be  king  seven  months  after;  she  was  apprehended  and 
tried,  together  with  her  accomplices,  for  high  treason  and  execnted 
at  Tyburn,  in  1634. 

John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  man  of  great  learning  and 
piety,  was  so  deceived  by  her  pretended  sanctity  and  visions,  as 
to  become  implicated  with  her,  and  to  suffer,  the  following  yeii; 
the  some  fate. 

BASINE,  OR  BASIN, 

Was  the  wife  of  Basin,  king  of  Thuringia.  Childeric,  king  of 
France,  driven  fh)m  his  dominions  by  his  people,  sought  an  aqr- 
lum  with  the  king  of  Thuringia;  and  during  bis  residence  at  that 
court,  Bosine  conceived  a  strong  attachment  for  him.  ChildMla 
was  at  length  restored  to  his  kingdom;  and  a  short  time  aftOL 
he  beheld  with  surprise  the  queen  of  Thuringia  present  henelf 
before  him.  *'Had  I  known  a  more  valiant  hero  than  yonxwUL" 
said  she  to  Childeric,  **I  should  have  fled  over  the  aeaa  to  mt 
arms."  Childeric  received  her  gladly,  and  married  her.  She  ba- 
came  the  mother,  in  467,  of  the  great  Clovis,  the  first  Chiistlaa 
king  of  France. 

BASSEPORTE,   MADELEINE  FRANCES, 

A  French  lady,  celebrated  for  her  talent  in  painting  plants  and 
animals,  especially  birds,  m  water-colours.  She  was  bom  in  1701* 
and  received  instructions  from  the  celebrated  Robert.  In  178SL 
she  succeeded  Obriette,  the  painter  of  natural  history  in  the  rprai 
gardens,  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pistoles  a  year.  She  died 
in  1780.  Madame  Basseporte  also  produced  some  good  engravingi. 

BASSI,  LAURA  MARIA  CATHERINE, 

By  marriage  Yeratti,  a  learned  Italian  lady,  was  bom  at  Bologna, 
in  1711.  She  was  placed  in  that  happy  mediocrity  of  condidon 
equally  removed  from  poverty  and  riches,  where  neither  the  sordid 
cares  of  living,  nor  the  futile  toys  of  grandeur,  absorb  the  leisure 
for  intellectual  improvement  The  first  person  who  notice  Laura's 
extraordinary  talents,  was  priest  Don  Lorenzo  Stregani,  who  visited 
familiarly  at  the  house.  He  amused  himself  with  teaching  the  little 
girl  Latin  and  French.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  what  is  usual, 
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—limply  the  power  of  translating  and  nnderstanding  the  Latin 
tothors* — ^bat  he  ui^ed  her  to  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the 
haaguBge,  that  she  spoke  and  wrote  it  with  the  utmost  fluency. 

Another  man  of  learning,  a  professor  in  the  college  of  medicine, 
Dr.  Gaetano  Tacconi,  was  a  fHend  of  the  Bassi  ftimily ;  he  was  so 
ttnck  with  the  amazing  progress  of  Laura  in  the  languages,  that  he 
prevailed  apon  her  parents,  though  not  without  much  discufision  and 
ddi^,  to  let  her  abandon  household  and  fisminine  occupations,  and 
deroce  herself  to  a  learned  education.  After  having  exorcised  her 
in  Ipgic,  he  carried  her  on  to  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  maiMer's  knowledge  on  these  subjects  was  limited  to  what  was 
tn^t  in  the  schools;  but  the  penetrating  genius  of  the  pupil  was 
nt  to  be  confined  to  these  limits;  her  scientific  studies,  and  even 
fflmmsfiegy  left  the  ikcalty  of  Bologna  far  behind  her  in  the  career  of 
kaowledge.  The  gentlemen  who  had  taken  pleasure  in  cultivating 
this  laie  mind,  b^n  to  feel  desirous  of  surprising  the  public  by 
a  disj^y ;  but  they  determined  that,  as  a  preparation,  some  unpre- 
Juliced  and  nice  judging  scholars  should  examine  the  little  damsel, 
cstafai  of  their  sanction  for  presenting  her  to  auy  trial.  For  this 
Mzpose  the  abbe  Giovanni  Trombelli  and  Dr.  Zanotti,  were  selected. 
Th^  termed  the  young  person  a  prodigy,  and  urgently  advised  her 
appearing  in  public,  to  manifest  to  the  world  her  wonderful  acquire- 
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The  result  itally  justified  this  advice ;  after  holding  a  public  dispute 
in  philosophy  with  complete  success,  and  passing  her  examination 
lir  the  university  degree  of  doctor,  her  brow  was  encircled  by  a 
dver  crown,  ornamented  with  laurel  leaves,  which  was  offered  in 
tie  name  of  the  fSEu;ulty ;  she  was  invested  with  the  gown  which  was 
the  ensign  of  her  degree,  and  addressed  with  a  Latin  oration ;  to 
viiich  she  made  a  most  elegant  extemporaneous  reply  in  the  same 
hoguage.  A  dinner  was  given  the  next  day,  at  the  request  of  the 
cudinal  de  Polignac,  when  all  the  men  of  eminent  ability  were 
confironted  with  Laura,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  sound  her 
depths ;  bat  it  was  found  that  not  one  of  these  illustrious  personages 
eould  compete  with,  or  meet  her  at  all  points,  so  various  were  her 
icquiremcuts,  so  subtle  her  wit,  and  so  solid  her  understanding. 

The  highest  honours  were,  after  this,  bestowed  upon  her;  and 
the  senate,  considering  that  she  reflected  honours  upon  the  city, 
settled  a  pension  on  her,  to  enable  her  to  continue  her  studies 
withont  anxiety.  She  formed  an  attachment  for  Dr.  Veratti,  a 
celebrated  physican,  and  professor  of  the  institute;  this  ended  in 
s  marriage,  when  she  shone  as  a  wife  and  mother  with  admirable 
domestic  qualities,  equalling  her  schola<;tic  ones. 

The  liffe  of  Laura  Bassi  offers  a  valuable  lesson  to  literary  women. 
She  was  mother  of  a  numerous  offspring,  all  of  whom  were  most 
carefully  attended  to;  as  a  wife,  she  was  a  model  of  tenderness. 
Mistress  of  a  household,  her  fhigality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  generous 
hospitality  was  remarkable ;  in  fine,  her  abode  was  a  scene  of  domestic 
comfort  and  happiness.  But  these  essential  occupations  did  by  no 
meaiis  interfere  with  her  scientific  pursuits.  Not  only  did  she  keep 
up  with  the  other  professors,  but  it  was  conceded  that  not  a  man 
In  the  university  could  read  and  speculate  to  the  extent  she  man- 
ifested, by  her  experiments  in  natural  philosophy,  and  her  treatises 
on  logical  subjects.  Besides  this,  for  twenty-eight  years,  she  carried 
on  in  her  own  house  a  course  of  experimental  philosophy;  until 
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the  senate  selected  lier  to  give  public  lectures  on  tlie  Bul>ject  In  the 
university,  as  pmfessor  of  tliJs  s*;iencc.  It  is  e,  great  pity  tlxat  th*a 
pedantic  custom  of  using  the  LatJn  language  for  scientific  and  lit- 
erary purposes  still  held  sway  at  Bologna.  Had  Laura  written  m 
It-iihan,  her  v^Titings  would  have  been  more  extetisivi^ly  known, 
and  would  not  be  buried,  as  they  now  are,  in  classic  dmt.  Her 
Latin  style  is  tHiculiarly  excellent. 

She  was  modest  and  uiiaffectt;d ;  bcf  memory  waa  wry  great, 
her  understanding  strong,  and  her  convermtion  enlivened  by  sallies 
of  wit.   She  died  hi  1778,  of  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Her  mortal  remains-  w<jre  Inten-od  with  solemn  ohseqtiies.  She 
was  buried  with  the  doctors  gown,  and  silver  laureL  Her  worka 
remain ii)g  are An  epic  poem  in  manuscript  ^  aome  poems  published 
by  Gohbi  \  "Le  problcmate  quodatn  Meeanico,'*  and  published  by  the 
instituie  ^  "Some  experimeiita  and  discoveries  on  the  compression 
of  air. 

BATHSHEBA,  or  BATHCHUAH, 

Daitohtkr  of  Eliam  Amrnicd,  was  the  wife  of  Uriah  the  Hlttlte, 
While  her  husband  was  absent  at  the  siege  of  Rabbab,  David,  king 
of  Israel,  accidentally  saw»  and  fell  violently  in  love  with  her. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  contrived  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  married  her,  Bathsheba's  eldest  child  by  David  died,  hut  she 
bore  four  others  to  him,  of  whom  Solomon  and  Nathan  aro  reck- 
oned in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ, 

.  Bathsheba  Is  represented  as  very  beautiful  j  and  she  must  have 
been  a  woman  of  exti  aordinary  powers  of  mind,  as  she  exercised  over 
her  husband,  king  David,  such  paramount  iiiHuence.  Though  he 
had,  by  his  other  wives,  several  sons  older  than  Solomon,  and 
Adonijah  seems  to  have  been  hia  favourites  yet  she  induced  him 
to  promise  that  Solomon  her  son  should  succeed  to  the  throne. 
The  scene  in  David*s  death -chamber,  when,  at  her  appeal,  the  old 
king  calls  back,  as  it  were,  the  full  powers  of  his  strong  mind  to 
give  her  again  the  solemn  promise  that  her  son  shall  reign,  ia 
sufficient  conlinnation  fyf  her  influence.  After  David's  death  she 
was  treated  with  profound  reverence  by  her  son,  king  Solomon* 
The  period  of  her  death  is  not  reeorded ;  but  the  last  Time  she  ia 
mentioned,  when  she  "sat  on  the  right  band"  of  her  son,  who  was 
**on  his  throve,"  was  about  B.  C.  1012. 

BATTISTATl,  LOUISA, 

A  NATIVE  of  Stradella,  Sardinia,  and  a  mantna- maker  at  Milan, 
displayed  remarkable  courage  during  the  five  days  of  the  Kevblntion 
at  Milan,  in  ]84S.  On  Sunday,  March  10th.  she  disarmed  a  cavalry 
soldier,  though  he  carried  a  earhitie.  She  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  Poppietti  bridge,  and  steadily  continued  there,  fighting 
against  the  enemy  during  the  20th.  21st,  and  22nd.  days,  heading 
a  \  aliant  Itand  of  young  men,  and  Idlling  a  Croate  at  eveiy  shot. 
She  defended  the  large  ej^tablishniprit  at  Vettabia,  which  contained 
580  persons,  being  the  edifice  In  which  the  widows  and  their  chll* 
dren,  and  other  females  took  refuge  when  Barbsire.'r.^a  sloimed  Milan. 
This  young  woman  was,  in  1850,  married,  and  doing  duty  in  the 
civic  guard.  To  tliis  woman  must  he  given  a  place  in  history,  bcfide 
the  heroine  of  Saragossa,  and  other  exinnples  of  female  intrepidity. 
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BAYNARD,  ANNE, 

OsTLT  daughter  of  Edward  Baynard,  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  at  Preston,  Lancashire,  1672.  She  was  well  instructed  in  the 
da»ics  and  sciences,  and  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  correctness, 
▲t  the  age  of  twenty -three,  she  had  the  knowledge  of  a  profound 
liliaoiopher.  She  often  said  **that  it  was  a  sin  to  be  content  with 
a  little  knowledge." 

1V>  the  endowments  of  mind,  she  added  the  virtues  of  the  heart ; 
ihe  was  pious,  benevolent,  and  shnple  in  her  manners ;  retired  and 
poiiaps  too  rigid  in  her  habits.  She  always  put  aside  a  portion  of 
met  small  income  for  charitable  purposes ;  and  to  this  she  added  an 
•rdent  desire  and  strenuous  efibrts  for  the  mental  and  moral  inprove- 
aent  of  all  within  her  influence. 

About  two  years  previous  to  her  death,  her  spirits  seem  to  have 
been  impressed  with  an  idea  of  her  early  dissolution ;  a  sentiment 
which  first  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  while  walking  alone,  among 
the  tombs  in  a  church-yard ;  and  which  she  indulged  with  a  kind 
of  superstitious  complacency.  On  her  death-bed,  she  earnestly 
entnated  the  minister  who  attended  her,  that  he  would  exhort  all 
tta  Tocmg  people  of  his  congregation  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and 
kaowhedge,  as  the  means  of  moral  improvement  and  real  happiness. 

The  following  character  is  given  of  this  lady  in  Mr.  Collier's 
ffiitorical  Dictionary.  **Anne  Baynai'd,  for  her  prudence,  piety,  and 
leaning,  deserves  to  have  her  memory  perpetuated:  she  was  not 
skilled  in  the  learned  languages,  but  in  all  manner  of  literature 
philosophy,  without  vanity  or  affectation.  Her  words  were  few, 
well  chosen  and  expressive.  She  was  seldom  seen  to  smile,  being 
lather  of  a  reserved  and  stoical  disposition ;  this  doctrine,  in  most 
parts,  seeming  agreeable  to  her  natural  temper,  for  she  never  read 
or  syake  of  the  stoics  but  with  a  kind  of  delight.  She  had  a  con- 
tempt for  the  world,  especially  of  the  fineiy  and  gaiety  of  life.  She 
had  a  great  regard  and  veneration  for  the  sacred  name  of  God,  and 
made  it  the  whole  business  of  her  life  to  promote  his  honour  and 
glory ;  and  the  great  end  of  her  study  was  to  encounter  atheists  and 
libertines,  as  may  appear  from  some  severe  satires  written  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  in  which  language  she  had  great  readiness  and 
fluency  of  expression. 
Anne  Baynard  died  at  Barnes,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  1697^ 

BEALE,  MARY, 

An  English  portrait- painter,  was  bom  in  Suffolk,  in  1632,  and 
died  in  1697.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cradock, 
sinister  of  Walton -upon -Thames,  and  was  instructed  in  her  art  by 
Sir  Peter  Lely,  whose  works,  and  those  of  Vandyck,  she  studied 
with  the  greatest  care.  Her  style  was  formed  on  the  best  models 
of  the  Italian  school,  and  her  colouring  was  clear,  strong,  and 
naturaL 

She  also  paraphrased  some  of  the  Psalms  of  David. 

BEATRICE, 

Daughter  of  the  count  of  Burgundy,  manied  the  emperor 
Frederick  in  115G.  It  is  asserted  by  some  histoiians  that  ijhe  was 
insulted  by  the  Milanese,  and  that  the  emperor  revenged  her  wroivga 


t)y  the  destructioa  of  Milan^  and  the  ignominious  ptmishment  of 
the  mhabir^ii  Ca. 

BEATRICE, 

Of  Provence,  datighter  of  Raymond  Bereoger,  count  of  pTtrfence, 
married.  In  1245,  Charles,  sou  of  Louis  the  Kij^hth  of  France,  who 
WHS  after  wards  crowned  king  of  Naples  and  Sieiiy.  She  died  at 
Kocisa. 

BEATKICE  PORTINAKT, 

Is  celebrated  as  tlie  bolovcd  of  Dante,  the  Italian  poet.  She  wa* 
bom  at  Florence,  and  was  very  beuuliful.  The  death  of  her  noble 
fkther,  Folca  Portlnari,  in  1289,  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  own* 
Tho  history  of  Beatrice  may  be  considered  as  an  affliction  of  Dante 
^in  that  Hes  its  sole  interest.  All  that  can  he  anthenticatcd  of 
her  IS  that  she  was  a  heautifiil  and  virtuous  woman.  She  died 
in  1290,  agied  twenty- four;  and  yet  she  still  lives  in  Dante's  im- 
mortal poem,  of  which  her  memory  Wiis  the  inspiration^ 

It  was  in  his  transport  of  enthusiastic  love  that  Dante  conceived 
the  idea  of  the  "Divina  Commedia,"  his  great  poem,  of  which 
Beatrice  was  dc  tiued  to  he  the  heroine.  Thus  to  the  inspiration 
Of  a  young,  lovely,  and  noble-minded  woman,  we  owe  one  <;f  the 
gr&ndest  eli^rtB  of  human  genius. 

BEAUFORT,  JOAN, 

QuEKN  of  Scotland,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Beaufort, 
earl  of  Somerset,  (son  of  John  of  Gaunt,)  and  of  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  carl  of  KenL 

She  was  seen  by  James,  sometimes  called  the  Royal  Poet,  son 
of  Robert  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  while  he  wus  detained  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  he  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  her.  On  his  release  in  K23,  after  nine tctm  years  of  captivity, 
he  married  Joan,  and  went  with  her  to  Edinburgh,,  where  tliey 
were  crowned,  May  22iid.,  1424  In  1430,  Joan  became  the  mother 
of  James^  afterwards  James  the  Second  of  Scotland. 

She  possessed  a  great  deal  of  influence,  which  she  always  exer* 
cised  on  the  side  of  mercy  and  gentleness.  In  1437*  the  queen 
recL'ived  information  of  a  conspiracy  formed  against  the  life  of  her 
husband,  and  hastened  to  Koxbnrgh,  where  he  then  was,  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger*  The  king  Inmiediately  took  refuge  with  hia 
wife  in  the  Dominican  abbey,  near  Perth ;  but  the  consplmtora, 
having  bribed  a  domestic,  found  their  way  into  the  room.  The 
queen  threw  herself  between  them  and  her  husband,  bat  in  vain  j 
after  receiving  two  wounds,  she  was  torn  firom  the  arms  of  James 
die  First,  who  was  murdered,  February  2lst^  1437, 

Joan  married  a  second  time,  James  Stewart,  called  the  Black 
Knight,  son  to  tlie  lord  of  Lome,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son,  after- 
wards earl  of  Athol.  She  died  in  1446,  and  was  buried  at  Perth, 
near  the  body  of  the  king,  her  first  husband. 

BEAUFORT,  MARGARET, 

CousTEsa  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Beaufort,  dnke  of  Somerset,  (grandson  to  John 
of  Gaunt^  duke  of  Lancaster,)  by  Margsjet  Beauehamp,  his  wife. 
She  was  bora  at  Bletshoe,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  144L    While  very 
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youtig,  she  was  married  to  Edmund  Tndor,  Earl  i>f  RichiiioTid,  by 
whom  she  had  a  fion  iimmd  Heiirj,  who  was  afterwards  kirjg  «f 
Engluntl,  by  the  tirle  of  Henry  the  Scv(?nih.  On  the  3rd,  of  No- 
vcimber^  14Mh  the  Karl  of  Hichmond  died,  leaving  Manerurvt  n  very 
yomig  widow,  and  his  bon  and  htir^  Henry,  not  ahove  fifteen 
weeltii  old.  Her  second  hwsliand  wns  Sir  Henry  Stalford^  knight, 
f;«!Coiid  eon  to  the  Dnki^  of  BnekiiighanSt  by  whom  ^he  hud  no 
issue.  And  soon  after  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  BtalfordT  whieh 
happened  ahout  1482^  she  married  ThoiTL(k&,  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Ueriiyi  who  died  in  1504.  After  spending  a  life  iii  svieces* 
siTc  acts  of  beneficence,  fi^hc  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature  tm  tlie 
29th.  of  Jun*!,  1509,  in  the  firift  year  of  the  reign  of  lier  grandson, 
Hetiry  the  Eighth,  She  was  buried  iu  WeiitmiuBter  Abbey,  wliere 
a  monument  was  erected  to  her  memory.  It  ii  of  black  marble, 
with  Iter  effigy  in  gilt  copper;  and  tlie  head  ia  cncireled  with  a 
coronet.  She  founded  and  endowed  tlie  colleges  of  Chriat  and 
St  John's,  at  Cambridge, 

^      BEAUHARNAIS,    FANNY,    COUNTESS  DE, 

The  aunt  of  Jofiephine's  first  hnshand,  wa^  bom  at  Paris,  in  1738. 
Her  father  was  reeeiver- general  of  fjnances,  and  he  gave  her  a 
brill  Ian  t  education.  From  her  earliest  youth,  she  showed  a  gnjut 
taste  for  poetry.  At  the  age  of  serenteen,  she  was  married  to  Count 
de  Beauharnaifi,  whom  nhc  did  not  love,  and  she  soon  teparaied 
fVom  him  by  taking  up  her  rcsirfcuce  In  the  convent  of  the  Vi.Hitation, 
Here  she  aiWmhled  around  her  the  most  distiugidshed  literary  arid 
scieutlfic  men  \  but  iihe  was  criticised  well  fis  flattered  ;  and  thotigh 
BufFon  e^iiied  her  his  daughter,  Le  Bran  wrote  epigrams  against 
her. 

In  1773,  Madame  de  Beanharnai^!  published  a  little  work  entitled 
"A  Tous  les  pcuseura  Salut,"  iu  which  *be  undertook  the  defence 
of  female  authorship.  But  this  was  considered  a  stratige  instance 
of  audacity,  though  the  women  of  France  then  nded  everything 
ftom  state  afiairs  down  to  fji.'^h  Ion  able  trifles,  Le  Bnm,  a  hitter 
and  sathieal  poet  answered  Matlatne  de  Beauhamais  in  a  sti-ain  of 
keen  invective.   "Ink,"  said  he       becomes  rtifiy  lingcrft," 

Mftdimie  de  Beauhamais  publi^Jhed  a  volume  of  fugitive  poems  j 
tilmi  "LettrcH  de  Stephanie,''  an  historical  romance,  seveTul  other 
roraaneej*,  atid  a  comedy  entitled  "La  Faiiese  iucDnst^nec  ou  le 
triomphe  de  rhouuctetd   She  died  in  1813. 

|[||        BEAUMONT,   MADAME   LE   PRINCE  DE^ 

A^f  able  and  lively  French  writer,  whose  works,  in  the  form  of 
romances,  letters,  memoirs,  etc.,  were  written  for  the  improvement  of 
youth  in  morals  and  religion.  She  was  boni  at  Bioueni  April  'ZGth., 
1711,  tuid  died  at  Aimeei,  ITSO. 

BECTOR,   CLAUDE  DE, 

DKSOEJfDKJ*  friTm  an  illustrious  house  in  Dauphiuy,  abbess  of  St- 
Honorr  de  Tarascon,  was  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
her  fine  style  of  writing-  Slie  was  honoured  by  her  admirers  with 
the  name  of  8vh&lastica.  She  gave  early  si>ch  Indicjitlons  of  genius, 
tbat  a  monk»  Denis  Fauchier,  undertotdi  the  care  of  her  education, 
la     Utile  time  bhe  made  so  great  a  progri  ss,  thai  she  equalled  the 
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most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Her  Latin  and  French  poems,  letteiil 
and  treatises,  for  acuteness  and  solidity,  have  been  classed  wtt 
the  ancient  philosophers.  She  maintained  a  correspondence  wHk 
many  learned  men  in  Fi-ance  and  Italy.  Francis  the  First,  of  Fruee^ 
was  so  charmed  with  the  lettera  of  this  abbess,  that  he  canled  titWK 
about  him,  and  showed  them  as  models  worthy  of  imitation.  Hi 
went  with  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  to  Tarascon  on  pmpoN 
to  see  this  celebrated  lady.  She  died  in  1547. 

BEECHEK,  ESTHER  CATEtERIirE , 

Daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  TP.,  was  bom  Septmbtf 
Gth.,  1800,  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where  she  resided  tin  lif 
was  about  ten  years  of  a^e.  Being  the  eldest  of  tiJrteen  cbfldM 
(ten  arc  now  living,  all  of  whom  have  displayed  good  ttflents  wi 
some  marked  genius,)  her  education  was,  by  her  wise  porentSi  on* 
sidered  of  essential  importance.  They  knew,  that  if  the  eldest  child 
was  trained  to  go  in  the  right  way,  the  others  would  be  almcM  ma9 
to  follow.  On  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Litchfield,  Connectfcii^ 
in  1810,  the  little  Catharine  was  placed  at  the  best  school  for  foatm 
ladies  there  to  be  found—that  of  Miss  Sally  Pierce ;  and  Uie  popO 
was  soon  to  excel  the  teacher.  In  a  letter  to  a  fHcnd,  Miss  BeedMT 
thus  sketches  herself  at  the  age  when,  her  education  ''finished,''  U 
the  term  is,  she  was  preparing  to  take  her  part  in  the  usual  rontUw 
of  woman's  life ;  she  says : — 

*'The  prominent  traits  of  my  natural  character,  as  developed  H 
childhood  and  youth,  were  great  activity  of  body  and  mind,  graM 
cheerfulness  of  spirits,  a  strong  love  of  the  ludicrous,  and  mf 
imagination  teeming  with  poetry  and  romance.  I  had  no  taste  Itaf 
study  or  anything  that  demanded  close  attention.  All  my  acqulsitfoni 
were  in  the  line  of  my  tastes,  so  that  at  twenty,  no  habks  of  menu 
discipline  had  being  formed." 

It  was  about  this  time  an  event  occurred  that  for  ever  ended  all 
Miss  Beecher's  youthftd  dreams  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  changed 
the  whole  course  of  thought  and  feeling  as  regarded  her  destiny  in 
this  life.  But  the  Providence  that  withdrew  her  heart  fh)m  the 
world  of  woman's  hopes,  has  proved  a  great  blessing  to  her  sex  an^ 
her  country.  In  1822  she  opened  a  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford* 
Connecticut,  which  received  pupils  from  every  State  in  the  UnioDf 
and  soon  numbered  from  100  to  160  of  these  treasures  of  home^ 
conmiitted  to  her  care  and  guidance.  In  discharging  the  important 
duties  thus  devolved  on  her,  she  not  only  learned  to  understand  her 
own  deficiencies  of  education,  but  also  those  of  all  the  systems 
hitherto  adopted  for  female  pupils ;  and  a  wish  to  remedy  the  want 
of  suitable  text-books  for  her  school,  called  forth  her  first  printed 
work,  an  "Arithmetic;"  her  second  work  was  on  the  more  difHciilC 
points  of  Theology ;  and  her  third,  an  octavo,  on  "Mental  and  Moral 
Philosophy."  This,  like  the  others,  was  prepared  for  her  own  puplISf 
and  though  it  has  been  printed  and  introduced  in  one  of  our  Collegei 
for  young  men  as  a  text-book,  has  never  yet  been  published.  These 
works  are  important  as  shewing  the  energy  of  mind,  and  entire 
devotion  to  the  studies  she  undertakes,  which  characterize  Miai 
Beecher.  In  truth  her  school  duties  were  then  so  arduous  that  her 
health  gave  way,  and  for  a  season,  she  was  compelled  to  retire 
^om  her  work, 

lu  1832,  her  father  with  bis  fandA^r  x^moN^^     ^<^Vsma.tlt  Ohio. 
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GEhe  accompanied  them,  and  there  tot  two  yean  superintended  an 
Inatitntioii  for  Female  £dncation>  opened  in  that  city.  Since  then 
lliw  Beecber  has  been  engaged  in  maturing  and  carrying  into  effect 
a  neat  plan  for  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  America,  For 
Wm  end  she  has  written  and  Journeyed^  pleaded  and  laboured,  and 
for  the  last  ten  years  made  it  the  chief  ol^ect  of  her  thoughts  and 
dfoita. 

The  example  of  Miss  Bcecher  is  of  Angular  interest  in  manifesting 
the  power  of  female  talent  directed^  as  hers  has  ever  bocn>  to  objects 
dearly  within  the  allowed  orbit  of  Woman^s  mission.  She  has  never 
tiT?ntepped  nature  \  she  gives  authority  and  reverence  to  the  station 
•f  men;  she  hastens  to  phice  In  their  hands  the  public  and  governing 
oAocs  of  this  mighty  undertaking,  which  is  destined  to  become  or 
more  importance  to  America's  interest  than  any  projected  since  it 
became  a  nation.  TSext  to  having  free  institutions^  stands  Christian 
edocadon,  which  makes  the  whole  people  capable  of  sustaining  and 
enjoying  them,  ti  \s  only  by  preparing  woman  as  the  educator, 
and  giving  her  the  office,  that  WLa  end  can  be  attained. 

The  minted  writings  of  Miss  Beechcr  have  been  connected  with  her 
governing  idea  of  promoting  the  best  interests  of  her  own  sex,  and 
am  scarce^  be  considered  as  the  true  index  of  what  her  genius, 
Sfderoted  to  literary  pursuits,  might  have  produced.  Her  chief 
btellectnal  efforts  seem  to  have  been  in  a  direction  exactly  contrary 
to  her  naimrtd  iagim;  hence  the  romantic  girl,  who,  till  the  age  of 
twenty,  was  a  pget  only,  has  since  aimed  at  writing  whatever  she 
felt  was  most  required  for  her  object,  and,  of  course,  has  chosen 
that  style  of  plain  prose  which  would  be  best  understood  by  the 
greatest  number  of  readers.  Besides  the  three  works  named,  Miss 
Beecber  has  prepared  an  excellent  book  on  "Domestic  Economy, 
for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and  at  School,"  which  has 
a  wide  popularity. 

BEHN,  APHRA, 

A  CELEBRATED  English  poetess,  was  descended  from  a  good  family 
in  the  city  of  Canterbury.  She  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  First,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain.  Her  father's  name  was 
Johnsom  He  was  related  to  Lord  Willonghby,  and  by  his  interest 
was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  Surinam  and  thirty-six 
islands,  and  lembarked  for  the  West  Indies  when  Aphra  was  very 
joang  Mr.  Johnson  died  on  the  passage,  but  his  family  arrived 
tt  Surinam,  where  Aphra  became  acquainted  with  the  American 
prince  Oroonoko,  whose  story  she  has  given  In  her  celebrated  novel 
€f  that  name.  She  relates  that  "she  had  often  seen  and  conversed 
¥ith  that  great  man,  and  been  a  witness  to  many  of  his  mighty 
actions ;  and  that  at  one  time,  he  and  Imoinda  his  wife,  were  scarce 
m  hour  in  e  day  from  her  lodgings.*'  The  intimacy  between 
Oroonoko  and  the  poetess  occasioned  8om«  reflections  on  her  conduct, 
from  which  she  was  subsequently  cleared. 

The  afflictions  she  met  with  at  Surinam,  in  the  death  of  her 
parents  and  relations,  obliged  her  to  return  to  England,  where,  soon 
after  her  arrival,  she  married  Mr.  Behn,  an  eminent  merchant  in 
London,  of  Dutch  extraction.  King  Charles  the  Second,  whom  she 
highly  pleased  by  the  entertaining  and  accurate  account  she  gave 
him  of  the  colony  of  Surinam^  thought  her  a  proper  person  to  "be. 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  some  af[aix8  during  the  Dutch. 
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Wfir»  wliich  wfls  tbe  cause  of  hor  going  to  Antwerp.  MfiG  slie 
diacuvered  the  design  formed  by  thu  DutcU,  of  sniling  iip  thu  Tlnime2*, 
In  order  to  buPn  the  EiigkisU  Rhips ;  she  made  this  discovery  thmtigh 
her  lover,  Vander  Albert^  a  Datciiiimn. 

Mr8.  Behn  cottld  iiot  rioiibt  the  tnuh  of  this  eomtrmnieaUo  ,  and 
sent  informaLioa  of  it  hnmed lately  hy  exprc&s  to  England.  But  hff 
Inteliigence  (though  well  grounded,  as  the  event  showed)  being 
disregarded  and  ridiculed,  sh<i  renounced  nil  state  ajfrulr^,  and  aiiiusH'U 
herself  during  her  stay  at  Antwerj'i  with  the  pleasnres  of  the  eitT« 

After  some  time  she  embarked  at  Dunkirk,  for  England,  and  in 
tbe  passage  waa  near  being  lost ;  the  ship  was  driven  ou  the  eoa^t 
for  Ibur  days,  but  by  the  assistance  of  boat^  the  crew  were  aU 
saved. 

Mrs.  Behn  pnbli&hed  three  volnines  of  poems;  the  first  In  168-1, 
the  second  tn  1685,  the  third  in  IC88.   They  con&Jst  or  songs  and  I 
othiT  little  pieees,  by  tlie  Earl  of  Rucheiter^  Sir  George  Ethernge,  Mr,  I 
Henry  Crifp,  and  otljen?^  with  some  pieces  of  her  own.   Ti>  iha  \ 
8*;conii  volume  U  aniicxcd  a  translation  of  the  Duke  de  Rot;hefoucanlt*j  ^ 
moral  redectione,  under  the  title  of  '^Seneca  Unmarked."   She  wrolts  , 
alBO  seventeen  plays,  some  histories  and  novels.   She  translatcii 
Fontenelle's  Hlistory  of  Oraelcj;,  and  Phiralit}-  of  VVorldR,  to  which  | 
last  she  annexed  an  ej»say  on  translation  and  translated  proJ^e.   Thu  \ 
Paraphrase  of  ^n one's  Epistle  to  Paris,  in  the  EngliBh  translation 
of  Ovid's  EplstleiJ,  is  Mrs,  Behn'fl  j  and  Mr.  Dry  den.  In  the  prefaee 
to  that  work,  pays  her  the  following  complinjent : — was  des^ln-d 
to  say,  that  the  author^  who  is  of  the  fair  sex,  understood  not  Latin  j 
but  if  she  do  not,  I  am  afraid  she  has  given  us  who  do,  oceji,sIon 
10  be  ashamed."    She  was  also  the  authoress  of  the  eelchnitcd 
Letters  between  "A  Nobleman  aud  his  Sister,"  print<;d  in  I6«4 ;  and 
of  eight  love* letters  to  a  gentleman  whom  she  passionately  lovetl, 
and  with  whotn  slie  corresponded  nnder  the  name  of  Lyeidais.  She 
died,  ailer  a  long  indisposition,  April  16th,  lG6tf,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey* 

BEKKEfi,  ELIZABETH, 

As  ornatncnc  of  Dutch  literature,  was  bom  at  Flush ing^  in  1 738, 
and  died  at  the  Hague,  in  1801.  Few  female  authors  have  united 
to  so  great  talents  such  dignity  and  purity  of  morals.  Several  of 
her  nnnierons  works  are  considered  classics  in  Dutch  literatwrc; 
espet  ially  her  n>manccB  of  "William  Lecvend;"  "Letters  of  A, 
Bhuibhart  to  C.  Wikbcliutj''  and  tlie  "History  of  Sara  BQrgerhan." 
She  wrote  her  most  important  works  in  conjunction  with  !ier  friend 
Agatha  Deiien,  and  the  iihart;  of  each  of  them  in  the  composiition 
Js  unknown*  Agatha  Deken  aorvivcd  her  iViend  only  nine  days. 

BELLAMY,  GEORGTAXA, 

An  af tress  of  some  celebrity,  w^uf  l)om  in  1733.  Her  mother  wai 
a  Mij*s  Seftrle,  the  niistrcs!*  of  Lord  Trelawney,  who  afterwards 
married  Captain  Belianiy.  He  separated  fi-oni  her  on  diseovering  her 
infidelity.  Miss  Bellamy  wui*  brought  ont  by  Mr.  Garrl<=k,  at  the 
Coven t-Garden  thpatre^  at  the  iige  of  Ibun^'en,  and  met  ^vith  much 
success  for  some  yeajs^  She  died  at  Edinburgh,  in  deep  di'^irejjSp 
In  1788*  Her  life  was  a  series  of  errors  and  ndsforiuues.  She  wroie 
ft«r  own  memoin  in  lix  volumes. 
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BELLEVILLE,    JANE  DE, 

Wi^  of  Oliver  the  tTiird,  U^rd  of  CUs^m.  Philip  dia  Valob*, 
Khrg  of  France,  b&Tiitg  cansied  her  husband  to  be  beheadedi  in 
1$4$  on  uiitiuthentii*At«d  suspielan  of  correi!pr3nJeii0«  with  Engtand, 
Jane  tent  her  son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  secretly  to  London,  for  m£at^t  mAd 
tier  jewels,  armed  thrt^ie  vegseK  and  atta)qj£ed  ail  the  Fi^cJi  slae  met. 
She  made  descents  on  Normandy^  toolc  the  ca^tlea,  And  the  most 
beantiful  woman  in  Eurr>pc  might  he  seen,  with  a  sword  in  otie 
band,  and  a  riamlH^'vn  in  the  other,  enforcing  and  conunandit^g 
ajcts  of  the  grentesc  crnelty. 

BELLIM,  GUISEPA,  CODXTESS, 
Was  bom  at  Novara  in  1776,  of  one  of  tbc  niowt  nobic  famzlle» 
Qif  llalx.  Sh(3  was  endowed  with  a  gtiod  utkUersmniliiig  and  great 
beneToienee  of  character,  which  a  strong  st-ndruent  <>f  piety  guided 
»nd  iiialntained.  She  was  married  in  the  bloom  of  yuiitb  to  the 
Ckiunt  Marco  Belhiiij  whose  clmracter  and  dLMpu«!ltlon  entirely  asaU 
milftted  with  hers.  Crowned  with  all  worldly  advantages,  they  were 
doomed  to  the  affliction  of  losing  their  only  hon.  This  hhm  was 
aenslbly  felt  by  the  bereaved  parents,  who  thenceforth,  unable  to 
enjoy  the  pleainires  of  society  and  idle  diversion*!,  resolved  to  seek 
alleviation  by  devoting  tbemselvea  to  works  of  bcneflcent  utility. 
Aiixady  extremely  opulent,  a  large  accession  of  fortune  enabled  them 
to  mattire  an  idea  they  had  planned  for  the  public  benelit ;  when,  in 
death  removed  fktm  the  poor  their  fHond  ajid  benefactor,  the 
Count  Bel  I  mi. 

The  widowed  countea^i,  remembering  her  husband's  maxim  \hm 
"the  best  way  of  assisting  the  poor  popiiltition  was  by  giving  thein 
the  abilities  to  maLntatn  themselvea,"  took  counfiel  with  the  mo»t 
iutelUgeni  and  experienced  of  her  fellow 'Citizens,  aod,  with  riie 
asJiistance  of  able  and  pracdcai  heads,  planned  and  fotinded  a 
grat  nitons  school  for  arts  and  trade  a,  for  the  Iwricfit  of  the  children 
of  both  yexe?  of  the  Novare^e  poor.  Thi:^  foundation  she  endowed 
with  the  sum  of  10U,0O0  francs.  The  good  work  waa  regularly 
established  by  royal  permission,  and  concurrence  of  the  mumcipad 
anthorities,  Fobruao'  9th  ^  1853. 

The  countcaa  BclUiii  died  in  1837. 

BELLOC,  LOUISE  SWANTON, 
Resities  in  Paris,  where  she  la  favourably  known  for  her  zeal  in 
promoting  ftemale  education.  She  is  one  of  that  ehLM  of  literary 
wotnen,  now,  as  we  trni^t,  fajit  increasing  in  France^  who  believing 
in  God  and  his  revealed  Word,  are  devotbig  their  time  and  talents 
lo  the  great  work  of  popular  instruction.  As  the  basiif*  of  this, 
female  edneation  is  indispensable^  and  those  who,  with  pious  hearts 
and  dehcate  hand5,  UjII  in  this  portion  of  the  viii%;yard  of  truth, 
dej?en.'e  a  high  place  among  the  philanthropists  of  our  era. 

Madame  Belloc  L-i  happy  la  having  an  aWy—Adahide  MoHty&iJier, 
daughter  of  the  eelebrated  icronaut ;  their  good  works  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  we  caimot  well  separate  their  namCH  In  this  sketch. 
One  nf  their  plar>6  for  the  moral  lieiieUt  at  society  wits  the 
eatflblbhment  of  a  ^choice  t^irculatiatf  U^rtay,  designed  to  couiiterliai- 
ance,  as  much  as  possible,  the  bad  c^eets  produced  by  the  u\im<&TO\i% 
'line  TOisiBs.  nrhr^h  uiuce  m  aJI  f^wuds,  and  ttJte***^  (ivmrn'^f--^ 
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the  most  dangRrous  works,  and  thtt  safl  consequences  of  bad  readings" 
But  previous  to  the  formaUon  of  thU  plan,  and  soon  after  ib.c 
Ecvolntion  of  Lta  iroia  Jours,  Ma4atue  Bt'tloc  was  appointed  by  th© 
govern  I  lie  nt  of  Franw  to  as&ist  General  Lafityelte  fn  es;tiiblisihing 
public  librai'ics ;  but  owing  various  oba tacks  the  design  was  never 
encourugcd^  and  finally  was  abandoned.  Then  the  select  circulating 
library  was  planned, — we  do  not  know  what  its  success  has  been ; 
but  the  idea  Ulujstrates  the  noble  character  uf  these  women.  Another 
work  of  their  united  care  wa^  very  succc&tifuU  They  edited  aud 
publish ed  a  monthly  Magazine— "Xo  Ruche^  Jaumal  (f  Etudes 
/'£fmiiitr*»_"— devoted  to  the  t  duration  of  girls. 

Tlie  principal  works  of  both  have  been  prepared  far  the  young, 
"I'ierrc  et  Pierrette,"  by  Madame  Belloc,  was  crowned  (or  obtained 
the  prize)  by  the  French  Academy  i  and  **Corbeille  de  T  Ann^e  or 
Melixlies  dc  PriutcnipV'  by  Mademoiselle  Montgolher,  w^as  adopted^ 
by  the  University^  in  the  primary  and  high  i^chools  tor  girls.  She 
has  written  many  other  wurks  for  the  young,  among  whieli  are 
fPiccoUssima,"  aud  "Contce  dtvenuji  Hlstoires." 

Madame  Belloc  has  translated  many  useful  works  for  the  youth 
of  her  fair  land,  fh>m  the  English  language^  and  from  American 
author?.  Miss  Sedgwkk's  writings  are  among  her  favourites.  She 
also  translated  Dr,  Cbanning's  **EsBay  upon  the  actual  state  of 
Literature  in  the  United  St^tes^  and  the  inipoitance  of  a  National 
literature,"  to  wldch  Madame  Belloc  pretixed  an  **Fji&ai  snr  la  vis 
publique  et  piivie  de  V  Auteur/'  wTitteo  with  mu^^h  disciimination 
and  good  sense. 

But  the  lofty  patriotism  and  noble  s^niiiuents  of  Madame  Belloc 
are  i^triknigly  expressed  In  a  work  published  in  i«2C>s  at  V&iis^  entitled 
**Bonaparte  and  the  Greeks  :"— those  who  would  become  ac^uaicted 
with  the  mind  of  a  gifted  and  true  woman  should  read  this  work. 
It  breathes  the  assurance  of  moral  renovation  in  Fraiioe,^a  nation 
must  struggle  upward  if  the  souls  of  its  women  hold  the  truth 
steadfast  s  and  France  has  dangliters  worthy  oi  this  enconiium* 

M.  Jullien^  the  dtstingushed  editor  of  the  Revue  Encytlope'dique,  in 
speaking  of  Madame  Belloc,  alludes  especially  lo  her  piety,  her  flllai 
tenderness  and  sac^rifiees^  the  constancy  of  her  attachments,  ajid  gives 
instances  to  illustrate  her  compassionate  ^cai  for  the  unfortunate. 

She  is  described  as  "majefsiic  in  figure^  whh  a  countenance 
expressive  of  benevolence  and  intelligence  j"  a  Minerva  in  form,  a£ 
well  as  in  wisdom  and  goodness. 

BEND13H,  BRIDGET^ 

TViFi:  of  Thomas  Bendtsh,  Esq.,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
Ireiun,  and  grand -daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell;  whom  sjhe  resembled 
in  pieEy,  dissimulation,  personal  arrogance,  and  love  of  display. 
After  managing  her  salt- works  at  Southtoi^,  in  Norfolk,  with  all 
the  labour  and  exertion  of  the  most  menial  servant,  she  wmild  some* 
times  spend  an  evening  at  the  public  assembly  at  Yarraoutbi  where 
her  princely  behaviour  and  dignilled  manners  ensured  her  the  respect 
of  her  neighbours.  This  remarkable  woman »  who,  In  public  Ufe^ 
would  have  been  famous  for  her  great  mental  powers  and  ^If-com- 
mand,  died  in  retirement,  in  1727.  Hers  was  a  mixed  eharacter, 
in  which  one  could  hardly  decide  whether  the  great  or  the  Uttle 
predominated* 
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BE¥G£B,    ELIZABETH  OGILVY. 

Was  horn  at  Wells,  In  1778,  and  had  to  ptrngglc?  with  mm\y 
dtfficnltiec  in  eiiTly  Jife.  So  few  books  could  slie  prwnrf,  that  she 
vm^  to  renrf  the  open  pages  of  the  new  pnblkatloiis  in  tlie  window 
of  the  otilf  bookfieiJer"'B  shop  in  thts  little  town  in  Wiltshire  hi 
which  she  lived,  and  return,  day  after  day,  in  the  hope  of  flnding 
another  pagiy  turned  over*  She,' nevertheless,  ttt'quirni  a  re,^i>tetftble 
ponioii  of  ii  arning.  On  her  rcmovol  to  London,  she  abmined  kind 
fiterary  frt<;ndH  and  ftatrortnge,  ntid  was  generally  esteemed  for  lier 
virtue*:,  fuanuer^  and  talents*  She  died  January  the  Irtb.,  Itt27. 
Besides  a  tirama,  two  novels,  and  poeraet  She  wroto  "Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Hiunilton  "Lobin  aiut  Ktopstock;^'  and  **fj¥e&  of  Anne 
Bolej-nj  Mary,  Queen  of  Se*it^;  tlie  Queen  of  Boheintat  and 
Henry  the  Fourtli,  of  France." 

BENWELL,  MARY, 

Was  an  English  port rait-pn inter.  Her  principal  works  were  in 
crayons,  oil,  ami  miniature,  and  were  exhilukd  to  the  public  in  the 
Artistii'  ftiiii  Eoyal  Aeademy  Exhibitions  from  1622  till  17K3, 

BERENGARIA, 

Of  Xavarre.  wns  daughter  of  Sancho  tbe  Wise,  King  of  Naples", 
end  niarriKl  Richard  Ca'ur  de  Lion,  ^oon  after  he  atseended  the 
throne  of  England*  Kkhard  had  been  betrothed  when  only  seven 
years  of  age^  to  Aliee,  daughter  of  Louis  the  Se  vent  lb  who  wiw 
tbree  years  old.  Alice  was  sent  to  the  English  court,  vvlieu  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  for  her  education.  The  father  of  Qtzur  rlt?  LioU, 
Heury  the  S*?Goud,  fell  hi  love  with  this  hetrothed  of  his  sou ; 
and  had  prevented  the  marriage  tVom  being  soiemuiaed.  But  Rich- 
ard* after  be  ascended  the  throne,  was  still  trammelled  hy  thia 
engagement  to  Alice,  while  he  was  deeply  in  love  M^ilh  Berengaria. 
At  length  thfm  olistaelcs  were  ovepoome.  ^It  was  the  joyous  month 
of  May,  liyt,"  to  quote  an  old  writer,  "in  the  flourishing  and  spaciouif 
isle  of  Cyprus  celebrated  as  the  very  abode  of  the  goddesj*  of  love, 
did  king  Richard  solemnly  take  to  wifie  his  beloved  lady  Rercngfiria." 

ThlE  fair  queen  aceompanied  her  husband  on  bis  warlike  exj>editiuu 
to  the  Holj^  Land*  iii  the  autumn  of  the  sam^5  3  ear  Richard 
eonclsided  hia  peace  with  Saladin,  and  set  out  on  bis  return  to 
England*  But  lie  eeiit  Berengaria  by  sea,  while  he,  d'ls^iised  aa  a 
Templar,  intended  to  go  by  land,  lie  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
kept  in  durance,  by  Leopold  of  Austria,  nearly  tive  years.  Rithanl^s 
prolligatc  companions  seem  to  have  estranged  his  thoughts  from 
hi»  gentle,  lovlnp  wilt,  and  for  nearly  two  years  after  his  return 
fkiom  captivity,  be  gave  himself  up  to  the  indulgence  of  his  ba^er 
pasfJom^;  but  finally  his  conBcience  was  awakened,  he  sought  hia 
ever- faithful  wife,  and  *-he,  won ian- like,  forgave  him.  From  that 
time  they  were  never  parted,  till  his  deatb^  which  occurred  in  1199. 
She  survived  him  many  years,  founded  an  abbey  at  Espan,  and 
devoted  herself  to  works*"  of  piety  and  mercy.  "From  her  early 
youth  to  her  grave,  Berengaria  irianifested  devoted  love  to  Richard : 
uneoinplatidng  when  deserted  l>y  him,  forgiving  when  he  retumed, 
and  faithful  to  his  memory  uuto  tjeath,'*  sayn  her  accomplished 
hiijgrapher,  Mm  Strictlynd, 
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BERENICE, 

Da.l'gfiteb  of  Herotl  Agrippa  the  PirRt,  Kiup  nf  Jutlea,  grandsoTJ 
of  Herod  the  Qreitt^  wa*  the  sister  of  Herod  Ajn-iiJpa  the  Second, 
before  whom  Paul  pr&ached,  find  mjin-ied  her  imuie,  Herod,  kijig  of 
Chalci?,  at  whoso  death  sh^  algnified  her  willingTiesa  to  become  the 
wife  of  Polemon,  King  of  CUicui,  if  he  wonid  ctnbracc  Judaism, 
Polemoni  induced  by  her  wealth,  consented  i  hnt  Berenice  soon 
deii^rted  him^  and  he  returned  to  his  former  fnith. 

Scrupulous  In  all  religious  obsiervauces,  she  niiide  a  journey  to 
.ferusalem,  where  she  spent  thirty  days  in  fasrinj^  and  xirayer. 
While  thus  engaged,  she  suffered  a  thousand  indignities  from  Jhe 
Roman  Idlers*  She  lilso  went  barefoot  ti>  the  Eoiiiaii  governor  to 
intercede  for  her  people^  but  he  treated  her  with  open  neglect, 
Berenice  then  reaolved  to  apply  to  Vespasian,  enipi:ror  of  Ronie,  or 
his  son  Titus,  to  avoid  being  involved  in  the  ruUi  of  her  nation. 
She  accordingly  went,,  with  her  brother,  to  Rome,  and  soon  gained 
Vespajiiaa  by  her  liberality,  and  Titus  by  her  beauty.  Titus  -wished 
to  marry  heri  but  the  murinurs  of  the  Koman  people  preyenicd 
hira;  ha  was  even  obliged  to  banish  her,  Avith  a  promise  of  a  recall 
when  the  lamtiU  should  be  app^JisedH  Some  hi?torian.q  assert  that 
Berenice  returned  and  was  again  banished. 

Sho  ia  mentioned  in  the  25tb.  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  coming  with  her  brother  Agnppa  to  Cesarea,  to  salute  festos. 

BERNARD,  CATHARINE, 

Or  the  academy  of  the  Kicovrate  of  Padua,  was  bom  at  Eoncn, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1712.  Her  works  were  several  times  crowned 
by  the  French  academy,  aud  hy  that  of  the  Jeux-Floraux.  Two 
of  her  tragedies  were  represented  at  the  French  theatre,  "Bratus^** 
In  1691,  and  "Laodamia."  It  is  thought  she  composed  thi^se  pieces 
conjointly  with  Fonteneile,  her  friend  and  countryman.  She  T^-rote 
jiftveral  other  works  in  verse,  showing  ease  and  sometimes  delkaey. 
She  acquired  some  celebrity  by  her  placet  to  LoniB  the  Fourteen thp 
to  petition  for  the  two  hundred  crowns  given  to  her  annually  by 
that  prince  I  it  is  to  bo  seen  in  the  "Recueil  de  vers  Choisis  dti 
|i^rc  Bonhors.**  She  dbeontinued  writing  for  the  theatre  at  tho 
advice  of  Madame  la  Chancel i^re  de  Pont-Chartmin,  who  gave  her 
a  pension  j  even  suppressing  several  little  pieces^  which  might  have 
glv&u  wroog  impression B  of  lier  manners  and  religion.  Two  romance 
ane  likewise  ascribed  to  her ;  "The  Count  d'  Amboise,"  and  "lues 
of  Cordova.'^  Some  of  tlic  journalists  attributed  to  her,  others  to 
Fonteneile,  the  account  of  the  "Island  of  Borneo." 

BERNERS,  or  BARNES,  JULIANA, 

SiSTKii  of  Richard,  Lord  Bemers,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom 
about  13S8,  and  was  a  native  of  Essex*  She  was  prioress  of 
Sopeweli  unnnerj^  and  wrote  *^7'he  Boke.  of  Hawki/nff  and  Huntpig/' 
which  one  of  the  first  works  that  issued  tVoni*tlie  Englinh  press. 
She  is  represented  as  having  been  beautiful,  high-j?pirited^  and  fond 
of  all  active  exercises*  She  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  waa 
highly  respected  and  admired.  The  indelicacies  that  are  found  in 
Ijcr  book»  must  be  imputed  to  the  barbarism  of  the  times.  She  is 
usually  spoken  of  by  contetnporary  writers  aa  Lady  Juliana  Beniers, 
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BEHSALA,  ANN, 

DaL'GHTEH  and  priT^pipal  heiress  of  Wolfard  Bor^elk,  and  of 
Charlotte  dc  BonrTKiii-Mcjntpenaiert  who  was  mftrried  June  the  17th*, 
1468;  3the  wiu^  wife  of  Pliilip  of  BuT^ii^ly,  son  of  Anthony  of 
BnTptnd3%  Lord  of  BcvreN  of  tlic  iUegititnate  stms  of  tJie  Dnke  of 
BurfTondyt  Philip  the  Good.  She  bmnght  to  him,  for  her  do^^Ty, 
the  lordship  of  Yen?,  tlmt  of  Flushing,  and  soitit;  others,  and  had 
hy  him  one  ison  and  two  dnngVitere. 

Erasmiii^  bad  a  pe<;iiliar  cstipin  for  hen  Ho  thtts  writes  to  a 
friend : — *'Wt2  eame  to  Anne,  rrint'fss  of  Vere.  Why  should  1  my 
atiything  to  you  of  thb  hidy'ci  compliiisaiice,  l>tjnignity,  or  liberality? 
I  know  the  cinbcllish merits  of  rhotoriciiins  are  suji^tected^  e^iM.'eiiilJy 
hy  tboee  who  are  not  nnskilkd  in  thfm  art?.  But,  beUeve  me,  "l 
am  so  far  here  from  enlargiiijETi  that  it  is  above  the  reaeh  of  our  art. 
Never  did  Jiatm'e  pi-oduce  aiiythitig  more  inode*?t,  more  wise»  or 
moi^e  obliging,  bhe  was  so  gonerous  to  me— she  loaded  me  with  io 
many  henefitt',  without  my  seeking  them  I  It  has  hajii^ened  to  me, 
my  Battns,  with  regard  to"  h*ir,  as  Jt  oftexr  used  to  liappeti  with  regard 
to  you,  that  I  begin  to  love  and  admire  most  when  I  am  absent . 
Good  God,  what  candour,  what  eotnphdsanee  in  the  largest  fi>rttme, 
what  evenness  of  miud  in  thf  frryjitest  injuries,  what  flieerfidrjc^^jj 
in  ffueli  great  earea,  what  eon^^tancy  of  mind,  what  iimocenec  of 
life,  what  encouragement  of  learned  men,  what  flJl'ahlhty  to  all  T* 

BERTANA,  LUCIA, 

Jy  the  sixteenth  century'  the  litemry  annals  of  Italy  shoire  with 
ilhtstrioiis  names,  and  atnong  these  may  he  found  many  wometj 
KssiduouF^iy  eulrivating  poetry  and  Hcienee,  and  ftttainiiiff  no  mean 
prorttriency  In  these  elevated  purenits.  Niipiefi  boasted  Yittoria  Co- 
lonna,  and  a  few  years  afterward^*,  Lanra  Terraciua.  FiKliia  ]n)t^* 
setsed  Gaspara  Stamj^n;  Hreseia,  Veronica  Gambumf  and  Modena, 
Tarqnenia  Mol^a.  At  Bologna,  among  many  i»oetesses  i^t  that  time, 
w^e  And  Ippolita  Paleotti  wririuK  elegant  verses  m  Greek  aiid  in 
Latin  ?  the  nim  Fehrotiia  Pannolini,  re  mark  ah  lo  for  her  choice  prose^ 
and  llowitig  hymns,  as  well  in  Latin  aj*  in  Italian ;  and  YaleHa  Miani, 
who  achieved  that  difticulty  ssome  male  scupticR  arrogantly  refuse 
to  feminine  eapacity— a  ^iiecessful  tragedy.  But  among*  all  the 
Bolo^nese  women,  the  crown  mmt  be  yielded  to  Luci^i"  Bertana, 
Kot  only  contemporary  authorities  award  lier  this  praise^  Imt  Malfei^ 
Iq  his  "History  of  Italian  literature,**  give^  her  the  third  plac^ 
among  the  moHt  admirable  poetes^=es  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pre- 
fcning  only  Yittoria  Coloima  and  Veronica  Gamhara.  She  wa« 
horr*  at  Bologna,  of  the  family  Dall'Oro,  in  iri2lj  and  hetame  the 
wife  of  Gerone  Bertaiia,  a  gentleman  of  Modena,  where  she  resi- 
ded after  her  marriRgtu  Slie  was^  not  only  celelimted  for  her  poetrj , 
but  possessed  a  vlgoron?*  and  poli^shed  prose  style.  S!he  cultivated 
mnsie  and  painting,  and  tttnufd  her  attention  to  what  was  at  that 
time  a  respectable  and  sensible  object  of  stndy — astrology.  Besides 
these  aetornplisfhment?,  Luria  waii  gifted  with  all  the  virtues  of  her 
sex*  She  waK  andabic  and  gentle,  and  her  excellent  disposition 
v^ras  manifcifted  in  an  attetnpt  she  most  earnestly  made  to  eifcct:  a 
reconciliation  between  two  rival  men  of  letter.".  Cam  and  CRi=teh'etro. 
She  condtieted  the  matter  with  the  ntmost  delieacy  and  good  Fense 
—appealed  to  tlie  better  fcfjlingij  of  eat^h — and  tried  to  show  how 
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unworthy  iif  tUetr  superior  abllitkSt  and  solid  reputation,  was  thia 
unmeaning  Mckering. 

Stio  died  at  Rome  in  1567.  Her  romains  wM  tnterred  in  the 
church  of  St.  SahSnsi,  wht-re  her  hEi^hand  elevated  a  snperb  monu- 
ment to  her  memory.  Tht;  estimation  of  variouH  learned  societies 
eiideavoiiretl  to  immortnlizo  her  b}''  othci"  meuns— mc<lnls  wci^e  stnjck 
to  her  fame,  >vhich  may  yet  be  found  in  luxlian  Museums. 

BERTHA, 

DAi;ariT^rE  of  Carilicrt^  King  of  Paris.  She  manned  Ethdbert, 
King  of  Kentr  who  8uceecded  to  the  throne  ahont  the  yuar  560. 
Ethelbert  was  a  pjigan,  but  Bertlia  was  a  Chri?;tinn^  and  in  the 
manriiige  treaty  had  stipulated  for  the  free  excreise  of  Jier  religion, 
and  taken  with  her  a  Freneli  bj.-^hop.  By  her  Intluence  Christianity 
was  hitrodiiced  Into  Eiiji^Iand;  for  so  excniplary  in  every  respect 
were  her  life  and  eonductt  that  she  Inspired  the' king  and  his  court 
with  a  high  reppeet  for  bi^r  fHjrjson,  and  the  religion  hy  which  sho 
was  Inrtueneed.  The  Pope  taking  advantage  of  thi?*,  sent 'forty  monies, 
Among  whom  was  8t  Auftnstine,  to  preach  the  go^pcL  Undi!r  tho 
protection  of  the  queen  they  *^oon  found  melius  of  eoinniunleation 
with  the  king,  vrho  iinally  Ruhmitted  to  public  Imi prism.  Christi- 
anity proved  the  means  of  promoting  knowledge  and  eivilUation  in 
England  j  and  this  convert  king  enacted  a  body  of  Jaws  which  was 
the  i!m  written  code  promulgated  by  the  ntirthem  eonqtierars*  Thus 
was  the  influence  of  thia  pioufi  Queen  Bertha  the  mcann  of  redeeming 
England  from  paganism :  and  moreover  to  her  belongs  the  glory 
of  planthig  the  hrst  Chrij^tian  Church  in  Ciniterbtiry,  called  the 
ehureh  of  St,  Martin  ;  here  she  wiia  buried ;  her  epitaph »  preserved 
by  Lelandf  may  be  thtts  translated— "Adorned  with  virtues  hero 
lies  the  blcsml"  Queen  Berthii,  who  was  in  favour  with  God  and 
greatly  beloved  *hy  mankind." 

BERTHA, 

Wtdow  of  Eudcfv  Connt  de  Blois,  married  Hobert  the  Pions,  King 
of  France.  She  was  a  relation  of  his,  and  he  tiud  been  godfhtber 
to  one  of  her  chltdren.  Thett;  obstacles,  then  very  powerfuk  did 
not  prevent  the  king  fVom  marry iTig  her.  A  eonncil  i3ussemblcd  at 
Home  in  098,  and  ordered  Robert  to  repudiate  Bertha,  whieh  he 
refused  to  do^  the  terrlbJe  Benteiiee  of  excommunleation  was  pro- 
nonneed  against  him,  and  he  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield.  Bertha 
retired  to  an  abbey  and  devoted  her;?elf  to  pioua  works.  Her  title 
of  queen  was  always  given  to  bor,  and  the  king  eontlnucd  to  show 
her  constiitjt  proof^  of  affection  and  re^pe4:t. 

BEKTHA,  or  BETRADE, 

Wipe  of  Pepin  and  mother  of  Chariem Eigne,  Emperor  of  France, 
was  a  woman  of  ^^I'eat  natural  excellcnees,  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
Charlemagne  always  isboned  her  mi^t  profound  R'speet  and  vene- 
ration, and  there  "was  never  the  slightest  difficulty-  iwtwcen  them 
excepting  when  lie  divorced  the  daughter  of  Didier»  King  of  the 
Lombards,  whom  he  had  married  by  her  advice,  to  espo^ise 
Emergarde.  Ikrtha  died  in  783,  Her  name  ha.^  come  do^vn  to 
posterity  lixadiated  bv  the  glory  which  surrounds  that  of  her  eon ; 
it  iif  a  "borrowed  light,  hut  it  shines  upon  &  worthy  object. 
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BEUTRADE, 

tfAtJGMTEVt  0*  the  Cotmt  of  Montfon,  marrJcd  the  Cotiiit  of  An}f*ii, 
from  whom  she  was  fUvorcrd  to  unite  herself  to  Philip  the  First, 
King  of  France,  1002.  Tbh  nnlnn  wfla  opprKsi-d  hy  the  clergy,  hnt 
the  love  of  the  TnonarL^ti  triumphed  over  his  re«pect  for  ri!]igton. 
Bertrade  was  s.mb]t!ou&,  and  not  alwayj*  faith  fid  to  htT  husband. 
After  the  king's  death  Bhe  pretended  ejinctlty,  and  was  buried 
in  a  convent  which  she  herself  founded. 

BETHMANN,  FHEDBRTCA, 
O^K  of  the  first  ormuuents  of  the  BerUn  Nfttitmiil  Theatre,  was 
bom  in  1760,  at  Gothn^  where  ht^v  fftther^  whose  name  %vas  FIittner» 
had  an  income  by  a  respectable  offlee.  After  his  deaths  her  mother 
married  the  welUIrnown  director  GroRsmamL  He  vitiitcd,  with  hij? 
fAmUy,  thti  cities  on  the  Bhine,  Cologne^  Bonn,  Mentit,  et^.,  wbcro 
FVedcrica  was  married  to  Mr.  Unselmann^  who  enjoyed  great  popn* 
larlty  for  his  rich  comic  talent,  and  i^he  then  made  her  first 
appearance  on  the  stage*  Her  agreeable  voice  induced  her  to  appear 
at  the  opera,.  She  jfioou  acq ni red  by  her  (ringing  and  acting,  in 
naif  as  well  as  in  sentimental  parts,  the  undi  \  ided  appntbation  of 
the  public ;  and  was  ealled,  with  her  husTiand,  to  UerJin,  where  she 
became  on©  of  the  firsst  actresses  tliat  Crennany  liaB  prtiduced,  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  In  1803  &ho  was  divorced  from  her  hns- 
hand,  to  many  the  renowned  Mr.  Bcthmann.  She  died  in  1814, 
A  tmly  crcAtlvo  fancy,  deep  and  tender  feelmg,  and  an  acute  un- 
derstaudlng,  were  united  in  her  witb  a  p-accful,  slender  figure,  an 
expresfiive  countenance*  and  a  voice,  which,  from  its  flexibility  and 
mcladiotibiiess,  was  tit  to  touch  the  dccpeJ*t  c}i«jrds  of  the  hean, 
and  to  mart  with  rare  perfection  the  nicest  shades  of  thonght  and 
feeling, 

BIBI  JAND, 

QuEETs  of  Dekan  In  lllndostan,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  waa  a 
wise  and  able  prince fis.  She  maintained  her  doiTdTUOns  in  peace 
and  prmperity,  and  repulsed  with  success  thu  attacks  of  the  Moguls, 
who  wished  to  gubjngate  her* 

BIGNE, 

Grace  dk  la,  a  French  poetesis  of  TSayeaux,  accompanied  King 
John  to  England,  after  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  died  In  1374, 

BILDERJIK,    KATHARINE  WILHELM1^'A, 

Wire  of  the  ceiebrated  poet  of  Holland,  died  at  Hoarlaem,  In 
I83L  She  waa  hem'lf  diMingni*<hed  for  her  poetic  abilUiesj  and, 
in  1S16»  obtained  a  prize  ojfered  at  Gheut  fbr  the  best  i>oem  on  ibo 
fejittle  of  Waterloo, 

BILLIXGTON,  ELIZABETH, 

Thb  moat  celebrated  Enfrllsh  singer  of  her  day,  waa  bom  In  177(>» 
She  was  the  da  lighter  of  Mr.  WeichseU,  a  German.    At  the  age  of 
fourteen  she  miKle  her  tir^^t  appearance  as  a  sltiger,  at  Oxford  }  and 
two  years  aften^ardi*  married  Mr.  Billington,  whom  she  aeoompanied 
i4q  Dublin,  Here  the  made  her  dibut  in  the  opera  of  '^Orpheus  and 
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Earydice."  On  rt»ttirnlrv(r  to  I^ndoHi  fhe  api>enrfd  ni  Coven t  Gardc?ii 
with  gre«t  puccesB,  and  rapidly  acquired  a  liipU  reputation.  She 
Bftcrwardfl  rl^itt'd  tlic  tontine  tit  to  ftvflH  hei^elf  of  the  instnictiouB 
of  the  mastt^ra  of  the  art  in  Fans  and  Italy.  In  liPfi,  she  appeai-ed 
at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  receiving  everj-whcrf  the  londcst  expressions 
of  ftpplduse.  In  1801,  iihe  returned  to  tlie  London  stage,  and  aston- 
ished the  whole  world  hy  her  Man  dan  c,  a  perform  an  ee  that  has 
hardly  ever  been  equalled  in  English  opera.  The  hist  exhibition  of 
her  powers  was  for  the  liencfit  of  a  charily  at  Wliitehall  chapel ; 
tlie  queen,  the  prince -regent*  and  most  of  the  branches  cf  the  royal 
ffimlly,  being  present.  She  left  Enfrlsnd  lix  1817,  and  died  soon  after 
at  an  estate  she  had  purchased  in  the  Venetian  tcrritoricE.  Her 
charfteter  as  a  private  individual  was  very  bad. 

BILLIONI,   N.  BUSSA, 

A  CKLBBBATED  actress  at  the  theatres  of  Franec  and  Brusselb, 
who  died  in  iTSa, 

BLACK,  MRS., 

Ax  English  portrait -painter,  floui-iahed  about  the  year  l7G0i  and 
was  a  niember  of  the  Academy  in  St.  Maitin^s-lane.  Her  daughter 
was  also  a  i>ortrttU- painter  in  oils  and  crayons,  who  acquired  much 
reputation  in  teaching  painting, 

BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

As  English  woman  of  contfiderable  talent,  who,  to  provide  mibsis- 
tcnce  for  lier  husband,  who  was  in  prison  for  (lebr,  p^iblished,  in 
two  folio  voluTiie-s  a  complete  Herbal,  containing  tivo  hundred 
plates,  dmwn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  herself,  lite  first  volume 
appeared  in  1737,  and  the  second  in  173JI.  The  whoie  work 
bore  the  following  title : — "A  curious  Herba!,  containing  five  hiin* 
dred  of  the  mo&t  useful  plants  wiiich  are  now  n^ied  in  the  practice 
of  phytilc,  engraved  on  folio  copper-plate?,  after  drawlnpts  taken 
ftom  the  life.  To  which  is  added  a  short  description  of  the  plants, 
and  their  common  ui?es  In  Phyj?lc.'* 

While  Mrs,  Black  we  11  waa  completing  this  laborious  undertakinjr. 
she  re&ided  at  Chelpea,  near  the  Gai'den  i>f  Medicinal  Plaotjs  j  whei^e 
she  was  fiequently  visited,  and  much  patron i?,ed  by  people  of  di^- 
tlnguiifhed  rank  and  k-aming.  The  College  of  Phyt:icians  gave  the 
book  a  public  tei^timonial  of  their  apprDhation,  and  made  the  author 
a  present.  Dr.  Fulteney,  speaking  of  this  work,  eayp,  "For  the  most 
complete  &et  of  drawings  of  medicinal  plants,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  genius  and  industry  of  a  lady,  exerted  on  an  occasion  that 
redounded  highly  to  her  praise," 

BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

Dehekves  to  have  her  li&me  recorded  for  the  earnest  efforts  she 
Ih  makii^g  to  prepare  herself  for  a  physician  for  her  own  sex.  The 
reform  of  the  practice  which  has  confined  all  medical  and  even 
phyKloiogical  science  to  men  Is,  mc  trusr,  approaching.  The  example 
of  this  young  heroic  woman  has  already  had  a  salutary  effect.  \Vc 
give  her  history,  as  v^Tittcn  by  one  well  qualified  to  jTulgo  of  her 
cliuraeter,  and  the  fitness  of  the  pursuit  she  hag  chosen.  Having 
been  a  physician,  h©  knows  and  fbela  that  some  branches  of  medicai 


practice  aught  to  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  womett 

Ttie  public,  through  the  iiewiipiipors,  have  btwij  pretty  generallf 
ID  formed  that  Eli^mbeth  BtiLckwell  was  a  regular  istutiunt  of  Gt-^ticva 
Medical  College,  and  received  the  diploma  of  tlmt  infititiitlon  at  ItA 
comraencerneiit  in  1849.  As  she  Is  the  ftrst  Medical  Doe  tor  of  hor 
sex  in  the  United  States,  the  case  if*,  naturally  enough,  one  of  tlvMd 
questionable  matters  uptin  whjf:h  there  must  l>e  a  great  variety  of 
opiniotts-^  and  the  public  sentiment  1^^  bi^fiitlcs,  hitlueiiced  by  the 
partial  and  uiflccRnico  titatement*  of  fiu^ts  and  conjectures,  which 
usu«lly  supply  the  place  of  correct  information. 

Elisaheth  Bhu  kwril  was  horn  about  1820,  in  the  city  of  Bristol. 
Her  father  settk*d  wirli  liis  family  in  New  York  wlien  »he  was  about 
eleven  years  ohl.  After  a  rejiidence  there  of  tive  or  six  years,  h& 
failed  in  businciiji,  ainl  removed  to  Ciucmnatl.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival  there,  he  died,  leaving  hiu  widow  and  nine  children  in  very 
'  embairaej^d  circ  it  instances.  Eli^abciht  tlie  third  daughter,  was  then 
seventeen  yc^rs  of  age.  During  the  ensuhjg  seven  years,  she  engaged, 
with  two  of  her  sifters,  in  tejiching  a  young  huUes'  seminary.  By 
the  joint  efTorta  of  the  elder  chUdinn,  tlie  younger  members  of  the 
family  were  f^upported  and  educated,  and  a  coujfJirrable  homestead 
on  Walnut  Hill  wits  seeureil  for  Urn  tamily.  The  property  which, 
in  the  midst  of  their  first  difflcnlties,  they  had  the  forecast  to  purchase, 
has  already  quadrnpled  the  price  which  it  eoiit  them.  I  give  this 
fact  for  the  illustration  of  thftr.icter  which  it  affords?. 

Jt  wafi  in  1843  thut  Mi^B  Btackwell  tirat  entertained  the  idea  of  de- 
Totin  g  Uerse  I  f  to  t  h  e  ?  n  i  dy  o  f  m  ed  Ic  Ine,  Hav  in  g  U\  ko  u  t  he  resol  ution, 
Klie  went  vigorously  to  work  to  effect  it.  She  com  me  need  the  study 
of  (rreek,  ami  perjicvered  until  she  could  read  it  satisfact^jrily,  and 
revived  her  LaMn  by  devoting  thr^e  or  four  hoiirii  a  day  to  It,  until 
Fhe  bud  Lotli  sufflcicntly  for  all  ordinary  and  professioTial  purposea, 
French  she  had  tanghti'nnd  studied  German  to  gratify  her  fondness 
for  Its  moilerrj  literature.  The  flumer  she  speaks  with  fluency,  and 
translates  the  latter  elegantly,  and  can  tnan^ge  to  read  Italian  pro^ 
pretty  well. 

I        Early  in  the  spring  of  1845,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
moist  money  in  the  sfiortcit  time,  tslic  »et  out  for  North  Carolina, 
'      and,  after  some  montha  teaching  French  and  music,  and  reading 
medicine  with  Dr.  John  Dickison,  at  Asheville,  she  removed  to  Char- 
teuton*   Here  «hc  taught  music  alone,  and  read  industriously  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Samuel  H,  Dickson,  then  a  resident  of  Charleston, 
and  now  Professor  of  Practice  in  the  UuiverMity  of  New  York.  Jn 
1647,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  study. 
That  sntnmcr,  Dr.  J.  M.  Allen,  Profcjssor  of  Anatomy,  alforded  her 
excellent  opportunities  ff>r  dissection  in  his  private  anatomic^al  rtionm. 
The  winter  Ibllowiiiff,  the  attended  her  first  full  course  of  lectiirea 
at  Geneva^  N.  Y,  The  next  Kununcr,  she  resided  at  the  Blockley 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  whcix^  nlve  had  the  kindest  attentions  fVom 
Dr.  Benedict,  the  Principal  Physician,  and  the  very  large  range  ftjT 
ubservatjon  which  its  great  variety  and  rmmber"  of  cfliscii  aiford, 
I      The  succeeding  winter,  ahe  attended  her  second  course  at  Geneva, 
I      and  graduated  regularly  at  the  close  of  the  session,   iter  ther^is  waiJ 
I     ttpon  Ship  Fever,  which  she  had  ample  opportuniticij  for  observing 
I*  fit  Blockley,    It  was  bo  ably  written,  that  the  Faculty  of  Geneva 
I     detennined'  to  give  it  publication. 

1       It  is  in  keeping  with  my  idea  of  this  story  to  add,  that  the 
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proceeds  of  her  own  industry  have  been  adcqiiflte  to  the  entitle 
expense  of  medical  educaiiion— about  ciglit  hundred  dollnrs. 

My  purpose  in  detailing  these  partis 'uJiirii  its,  tu  give  the  fullest 
notion  of  her  enterprise  and  object.  She  gave  the  bent  summary 
of  it  that  can  b^  put  into  Words  in  her  reply  to  the  President  of 
the  Getieva  College,  when  be  preseTited  her  diploma.  Departing 
from  the  usual  form,  he  rose  and  addrcBscd  her  In  a  manner  ho 
emphatie  and  unusual,  that  she  was  stirpri&ed  Into  a  rej*ponfie. 
"With  the  help  of  the  Mmt  High,  it  shajl  be  the  study  of  my  life 
to  E5hcd  honour  on  this  diploma.'* 

Her  sieitled  acntimen  t  was  pcrha,pfl  unconseJously  dlsclossed  in  this  brief 
Bpeefih.  She  bad  foujErht  her  way  into  the  pnjfes&ion,  openly^  without 
difsguisc^  evasion,  or  any  Jndlreetlont  steadily  refti>^ing  all  compromises 
and  ex})ediencies,  and  under  better  impuleGs  and  with  higher  aims 
than  personal  ambltiofi  or  the  distinction  of  iiingnlarity.  Her  object 
was  not  the  honour  that  a  medieal  degrot^  coulii  confer  upon  iierj 
but  the  honour  that  she  resolved  to  l>estOAv*  upon  iti  and  tliat  she 
will  nobly  redeem  thU  pledge  isi  to  all  who  know  her^  rather  more 
cerudn  than  almoi^t  any  otht^^r  un arrived  event, 

Mi^s  BiaeliWcU  sailed  for  Etsmpe  on  the  i^h.  of  April,  lft49.  She 
epem  a  couple  of  weeks  in  Londoui  Dudley,  and  Bimuiigham.  In 
Birmingham,  (near  whieh  her  unelc  and  cbuiiinsj  lai^ge  hon  manu* 
facturers,  reside,  one  of  her  eousins  now  being  Government  Geologist 
for  Wales,)  she  wa<i  freely  admitted  to  all  the  hospital  and  other 

Erivileges  of  medieal  visitors.  They  ealkd  her  in  England,  "The 
,ady  Surgeon.*^  Pr<>vided  with  letters  to  LondoUi  she  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  best  known  medical  men  there  i  among  others, 
Dr.  Carpet^ter,  author  of  a  stJindard  work  on  Physioiogy,  much  hi 
use  in  the  United  State,-*,  gave  her  a  soiree,,  where  she  met  the  faeultf 
of  the  highest  rank  generally.  When  she  visited  St.  Bartholomew's 
bfjspital  (it  is  tht^  largest  in  Etigland,  and  its  annual  income  i» 
£3{),U0O,)  the  Senior  Suiigeoti  met  her,  and  said  that,  hearing  she 
wOLild  visit  the  hospital  that  day,  tbottgh  it  was  not  his  day  fof 
attending,  he  thought  it  due  to  her  that  he  should  do  the  honours 
Of  the  ekablinhment,  mid  aceordingly  he  lectiured  to  the  cUsses 
(clinical  ltctureJ=)  in  her  presence* 

M£>reover,  early  in  the  spring  of  1^*50,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  Lnndoa,  tendered  to  Miss  Dr,  Black  well 
th^J  privileges  of  their  Institution,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  due  to 
her,  and  added  that  he  doubted  not  all  the  other  schools  of  the 
city  would  do  the  sanie. 

In  Fads»  she  resided  as  an  elfeve  at  the  Hospital  Maternity,  in 
Kue  du'  Port  Royal.  It  is,  as  its  name  Indicates,  a  niateniity  Hospital, 
and  offers  great  opportunities  in  that  department,  as  well  as  in  the 
dhseases  of  women  and  children. 

None  of  the  French  physicians  seem  to  have  extended  any  part  I - 
cnlar  courtesy  t£ wards  Miss  Blackwell,  except  M»  Blot,  of  the 
Matcmitfe— and  his  wa«  chanicterihtic  of  French  delicacy,  where  they 
hide  every  thing  whiih  ought  to  be  thi>>wn  open,  and  dbplay  just 
what  they  ought  to  coneeul. 

In  England  no  difficulty  was  made  or  fi^lt  aboQt  Miss  Black welFs 
presence  at  the  hospitals  and  before  the  classes.  In  Paris,  M,  Blot 
proposed  to  her  to  a«?stime  mafe  nffire,— then  she  might  visit  these 
places !  Her  indignant  reply  was  that  she  would  not  thus  dishonouf 
her  womanhood,  nor  seek  ii.er  object  by  any  itidirect  mean^t  for  all 
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tbe  advantages  which  such  means  would  afford  her. 

In  personal  appearance  Mis^  Bliickwcll  \s  rather  below  the  middle 
Bke,  lady -like  irL  manrictn,  aud  veiy  quiet,  almost  reserved  in  company. 
That  liex  example  is  destined  to  vt'ork  out  a  great  mid  beneficial 
changta  in  the  Oiedicnl  practice  of  America,  w«  eonfi(3cntly  hoiic; 
and  thnt  England  will  s<jon  follow  this  changet  we  will  not  doubt* 
Is  it  not  rcpiit*nant  to  reason,  as  well  «is  shot^king-  to  delicacy,  that 
men  should  att  the  part  of  midtcitrtf  Who  ijellevcn  this  is  necesary? 
that  woman  could  not  acquire  all  the  requif>iie  pbysioln^cal  and 
aiedicaJ  knowledge,  and  by  her  sympathy  for  tlic  sufferer,  which 
man  cannot  feel,  become  a  fur  moi^  ooiigenffU  Iii'liier? 

God  has  sanctioned  this  profession  of  Female  Physicians  j  He 
"built  houses"  for  the  Re  brew  mid  wives,  and  he  will  bless  those  who 
go  forward  to  reiKue  their  sest  from  suhjectiou  to  this  unnatural 
and  shocking  custom  of  employing  tneii  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 
We  trust  the  time  is  not  flir  dii^tant  wbeh  the  women  of  the  Angli>- 
Saxon  race  Nvill  be  freed  from  such  a  Siid  servitude  to  the  scientific 
kuuwledge  of  mau^  which  neither  God  nor  nature  satictions- 

BLAKE,  KATHARINE. 

WiFK  of  IVilliaui  Blake^  the  artist,  was  bom  in  humble  life,  and 
first  noticed  l>y  the  young  painter  for  the  whiteiicHs  of  hi;r  hand 
and  the  sylph -like  beauty  of  her  fomi.  Uer  maideu  name  wai 
Boutcher,  not  name  to  set  in  rj'hmCp  but  her  lover  inscribed  hi!» 
lyrics  to  the  *'dark-eycd  Kate."  He  also  drew  her  picture  j  and 
finding  she  had  good  domestic  qualities,  he  married  her.  Thvf 
lived  long  and  happily  together,  A  writer  w*ho  knew  them  iiiti- 
mately^  thus  desedbts  hert — 

**Sbe  seemed  to  have  been  created  on  purpose  for  Blake;  she 
believed  him  to  be  the  iinest  genius  on  earth  t  she  believed  in 
hia  ver^iej  she  believed  in  his  designs;  and  to  the  wildest  fiighta 
of  bis  imagination  she  bowed  the  knee,  and  was  a  worshipper. 
She  set  his  house  in  good  order^  prepared  his  frugal  meal,  learned 
to  think  as  he  thoiight,  and,  indulgltig  him  In  hi^  harmless  ab.'^ur- 
dides,  became  an  it  were  booe  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh. 
She  learned— what  a  young  and  handsome  woman  is  stildom  apt  to 
Itiaru— to  despitie  gatidy  dres^ies,  costly  meals,  pleasant  company, 
and  agreeable  invitations  *  she  found  out  the  way  of  being  liappy 
at  home,  living  on  the  simplest  of  food,  and  contented  in  the 
homeliest  of  cloth ing.  Jt  was  no  ordinary  mind  which  could  do  aU 
this;  and  siie  whom  Blake  emphatically  calk'd  his  *beloved'  was 
no  ordinary  Wivman*  She  wrought  oiT  in  the  press  the  impressiona 
of  bis  plates — she  coloured  them  with  a  Ught  and  neat  Jiand — 
made  drawings  inuch  in  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  and  almost 
rivalled  him  in  all  things,  save  in  the  power  which  he  possessed 
of  seeirtg  visions  of  any  iudlvidnal  living  or  dead,  whenever  he  ciio^e 
to  see  them," 

William  Bhike  died  in  1828,  withoiit  any  visible  pain,  his  faithful 
Tffife  watching  over  him  to  the  last.  She  died  a  few  years  afl;erward3. 

BLAMIEE,  SUSANNA, 

Was  bom  of  a  respectable  family  in  Cumberland,  at  Cardem  Hallj 
near  Carlisle,  where  she  resided  till  her  twentieth  year,  when  hci- 
iistor  matryiug  a  gentleman  fh>m  Scotland,  she  aeeompanicd  them 
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to  that  country,  where  she  remained  some  years.  She  was  dl*^ 
tingnished  for  the  excellence  of  her  Scottish  poetry.  She  died 
unmarried  at  Carlisle,  in  1794,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Her  lyifct 
have  been  greatly  admired  for  their  harmonious  versificatloii,  nd 
their  tnith  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  Among  these,  "The  Nabob^*^ 
*'The  Waefn'  Heart,"  and  <<Auld  Robin  Forbes,"  are  selected  as  moit 
beautiful.  Her  poetical  works  were  collected  in  1842,  and  pabUabod 
in  one  volume,  with  a  memoir  by  Patrick  Maxwell. 

BLANCHARD.  MADAME, 

Was  the  wife  of  Francois  Blanchard,  one  of  the  first  acronanli^ 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who  died  in  1809.  After  his  death  ModfliM 
Blanchard  continued  to  make  aerial  voyages.  In  1811,  she  asccondfli 
in  Rome,  and  after  going  sixty  miles,  she  rose  again  to  proceeds 
Naples.  In  June,  1819,  having  ascended  fh)m  Tiivoli,  in  Parii^  te 
balloon  took  fire  from  some  fireworks  she  had  with  her,  the  goiidoli 
fell  from  a  considerable  height  into  the  street  de  ProTenoe,  uA 
Madame  Blanchard  was  instantly  killed. 

BLANCHE, 

A  NATIVE  of  Padua,  was  celebrated  for  her  resolution.  On  tiw 
death  of  her  husband,  at  the  siege  of  Bassano,  Acciolin,  the  genoil 
of  the  enemy,  offered  violence  to  her  person,  when  she  threw  henelf 
into  her  husband's  tomb,  and  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  ftoM 
that  covered  the  entrance,  1253. 

BLANCHE   DE  BOURBON, 

Skcond  daughter  of  Pierre  de  Bourbon,  a  nobleman  of  France, 
married  Pedro,  King  of  Castile,  in  1352.  She  was  cruelly  treated  by 
her  husband,  who  was  attached  to  Maria  Padilla,  and  wa«  at  laiC 
imprisoned  and  murdered,  in  1361,  aged  eighteen.  Her  misfbrtunef 
were  avenged  by  Du  Guesclin,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army.' 
Her  beauty  and  virtues  made  her  a  great  favourite,  not  only  wlm 
the  mother  of  Pedro,  but  the  whole  Spanish  nation. 

BLANCHE, 

Of  Castile,  Queen  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Alphonso  the 
Ninth,  King  of  Ca«tile,  and  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Henry  the  FInl 
of  England.  In  1200,  she  was  married  to  I-K)uis  the  Eighth  of  France ; 
and  became  the  mother  of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  whom  iho 
educated  with  great  care,  and  in  such  sentiments  of  piet)-,  that  two 
of  them,  Louis  the  Ninth,  and  Elizabeth,  have  been  beatified  by  the 
church  of  Rome. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  1266,  he  showed  his  esteem  fat 
her  by  leaving  her  sole  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  son, 
Louis  the  Ninth,  then  only  twelve  years  old ;  and  Blanche  Justifled 
bv  her  conduct  in  the  trying  circimistances  in  which  she  wai 
placed,  the  confidence  of  her  husband.  The  princes  and  nobkfl^ 
protending  that  the  regency  was  unjustly  granted  to  a  woman, 
c(jnfederatcd  against  her ;  but  by  her  prudence  and  courage,  opponliig 
some  in  arms,  and  gaining  over  others  with  presents  and  condescen- 
sion, Blanche  finally  triumphed.  She  made  use  of  the  romantic 
passion  of  the  young  Count  of  Champagne,*  to  obtain  informatton 
of  the  projects  of  the  malcontenls  \)\i\.\ict  w^>x\a.tlon  was  endangered 
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fey  the  favour  ehe  showed  hhu,  a«  well  as  by  the  fattitllar  tntercouriQ 
to  wfalcLfa  she  Jidmltted  the  gftUAnt  Cardmal  Eoniaiii. 

In  educathig  LmiSt  she  was  charged  with  putting  him  too  much 
In  the  htmdu  of  tho  elerigy;  but  she  proT^l  an  exculknt  gimrdbn 
of  bis  Tlrtne,  and  insptred  him  with  a  Lusting  respet'l  for  lierself.  In 
1234^  she  married  him  to  Margaret,  daiii^hter  of  the  Count  d£^  Pntyeiice  ; 
ajKl  in  1235,  I^ouis  haTing  reacht^d  the  ngG  of  twinfj-{jnc,  Blancho 
Burrendercd  to  him  the  eovcfeigrt  authority.  But  even  after  thb  she 
rctjdned  great  Ji9cendet>c]ir  over  tht  young  king,  of  whkti  ahe  some* 
times  mode  an  improper  use.  Becomiiig  JttaLoti^  of  Margaret,  wifo 
of  Louis,  she  endeavoundd  to  sow  dissensions  between  theiri,  and, 
failing  In  thiSj  to  separate  themj  and  these  distarbances  catitit'^d 
Lonis  great  uneasiness, 

WTien,  in  1248,  LouLj  undertook  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 
determined  to  take  his  queen  with  h[ni,  atid  leave  Ms  mother 
regent ;  and  in  this  second  re^eney  ^he  i^hciwed  tlie  same  vigour  and 
prudenee  as  in  the  first.  The  kingdom  was  suflering  so  much  firotn  the 
dominadon  of  tlie  priest hiKjd,  that  vigorous  measures  had  hecotno 
necessary ;  and  notwithstanding  her  stning  religious  feclin#?3,  she 
exerted  her  utmost  power  agaiust  the  tyranny  fif  tlie  piiesta  and 
in  favour  of  the  people :  and  as  usual  ^  B  lane  he  was  jmcctFf*fiil. 

The  unfbftnnate  defeat  and  initprCsonmenf  of  her  sou  in  the  East 
m  affected  her  spirits,  that  she  died,  in  125 J,  to  hia  greiit  griff, 
snd  the  regret  of  the  whole  kltigdom  She  was  buried  iu  the  abbey 
of  Maubistaon.  She  was  one  of  the  most  illustrioufl  characters  of  her 
time^  being  equally  distinguished  for  her  perjjoual  aud  mental 
endowm:ent£^ 

BLAND,  ELIZABETH^ 

Tma  lady  was  remarkable;  for  her  knowledge  of  the  Ilcbrew  lan- 
guage, and  for  her  peeuliar  skill  in  writing  it, 

Sho  was  horn  about  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  Chorles  the 
Second,  arid  was  daughter  and  heir  of  air,  RoTiert  Fisher,  of  Long- 
Acre*  She  married  Mr,  Nathaniel  Bland,  April  2Cth,,  1681,  who  was 
then  a  linen-draper  in  London,  and  afterwards  f-rord  of  the  Manor  of 
Beeston,  in  Yorkshire.  She  had  six  children,  who  all  died  in  infitncy, 
excepting  one  son,  named  Joseph^  and  a  daughter^  Martha,  who  was 
niarrie<l  tJj  Mr.  George  Moore,  of  Beeeton.  Mrs.  Bland  was  taught 
Hebrew  by  Lord  Van  Heltnont,  which  she  underitood  so  thoroughly 
to  be  couipctcnt  to  the  instruction  in  it  of  her  son  and  daughter* 

Among  the  citrioiiities  of  the  Royal  Society  is  preserved  a  phy- 
lactery, in  Hebrew,  written  by  her,  of  which  Dr.  Grew  has  given  a 
description!  in  his  account  of  rarities  preaervcd  in  Greshara  college. 

By  the  two  tiedlgrees  of  the  family,  prhited  in  Mr.  Thoreshy's 
•^Dneatus  LeodieufiUi,"  pages  309  and  5S7,  it  seems  she  was  living 
in  1712. 

BLEECKER,    ANNE  ELIZA. 

Ojth  of  the  early  poetesses  of  America,  was  horn  in  New  York, 
in  l7o2.  Her  father  was  i5randt  Sehuyler,  of  that  city.  In  1769, 
she  married  John  J.  Blcecker,  and  afterwards  lived  chiefly  at 
Tomhanick,  a  little  tillage  not  far  from  An>iiny*  It  was  in  thia 
seclusion  that  most  of  her  piwnis  were  wTitten^  The  death  of  one 
of  her  children,  and  the  capture  of  her  hu^bandj  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  tories,^  in  1781,  eautied  a  depression  of  spirits 
and  jijelAncholy  from  which  she  never  vecovered.    She  died  tu 
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1783.  Several  years  afler  her  death,  her  poems  were  collected  IV 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Faugeres,  and  published  in  one  Tolnine^  iWl 
are  no  wonderful  traces  of  genius  in  these  x)oem8 ;  but  they  shor 
a  refined  taste,  and  talents  which  might  have  been  cnltivatTd  tP 
higher  efforts,  if  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  author  had  ben 
propitious.  There  is  a  pure  current  of  conjugal  and  matemtl 
reeling  to  be  traced  in  all  her  effusions.  In  her  descriptive  poeby. 
she  seems  to  have  observed  nature  with  the  loving  eye  of  a  womilt 
rather  than  the  searching  glance  of  the  artist ;  and  she  ai^ropriilH 
the  scenery,  so  to  speak,  to  her  own  affections. 

BLESSINGTON,    COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  bom  in  Ireland,  September  1st.,  1789.  Her  maiden  iwM 
was  Marguerite  Power;  she  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ednund 
Power,  Esq.,  of  Carrabeen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  Margwrill 
Power  was  very  beautiful,  and  married,  at  the  early  age  of  flftMif 
Captain  Farmer,  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment.  He  died  in  1817  j 
and,  in  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Farmer  married  her  second  has- 
band,  Charles  John  Gardner,  Earl  of  Blessington.  During  tbt 
lifetime  of  the  Earl  he  resided  with  Lady  Blessington  chiefly  la 
Italy  and  France ;  and  he  died  in  Paris,  in  1829.  Lady  Blessingtia 
returned  soon  afterwards  to  London,  and  devoted  herself  to  literatnnL 
She  was  so  prominent  in  the  circle  her  rank,  talents,  accompliak^ 
ments,  and  beauty  drew  around  her,  that  her  biography  is  fiuniliir 
to  all.  She  resided  in  London,  till  the  troubles  in  Ireland  had  M» 
embarrassed  her  estates  in  that  country,  that  she  was  compelled  to 
(iispose  of  her  house  and  all  her  property — her  most  cherished 
*Miou8ehold  gods" — by  public  sale.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  she  remored 
to  Paris,  where  she  intended  to  fix  her  residence,  and  died  thenii 
«'jirly  iu  Juno,  before  she  had  fully  established  herself  in  her  new 
lionic.  Among  the  many  testimonials  to  the  generosity  of  htf 
disposition,  and  the  truth  of  her  zeal  in  the  service  of  her  ftiend% 
is  the  following,  which  we  quote  from  the  "Art- Journal:*' — 

'*She  was  largely  indebted  to  Nature  for  surpassing  loveliness  of 
person  and  graceful  and  ready  wit.  Circumstances  connected  with 
the  earlier  years  of  her  life  (to  which  it  is  needless  to  refer)  tM 
2U?ainst  her  through  the  whole  of  her  career ;  but  we  entirely  be- 
lieve that  the  Nature  which  gave  her  beauty,  gave  her  also  thON 
iltisires  to  be  good  which  constitute  true  virtue.  Those  who  speak 
lightly  of  this  accomplished  woman,  might  have  better  meam 
u>  do  her  justice  if  they  knew  but  a  tithe  of  the  cases  that  mtghl 
be  quoted  of  her  generous  sympathy,  her  ready  and  liberal  aid, 
and  her  persevering  sustenance  whenever  a  good  cause  was  to  bc 
liclped,  or  a  virtuous  principle  was  to  be  promulgated." 

She  wrote  with  great  facility  and  elegance  of  language,  but  hei 
style  is  too  diffuse,  particularly  in  her  novels.  Her  "Idler  in  Italy," 
aihl  "Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  are  her  best  works;  Um 
last  is  very  interesting,  the  subjects  owing,  probably,  much  to  the 
>{)irit  with  which  the  hero  of  the  book  discoiu-ses.  The  list  ol 
J^ady  Blessington 's  works  is  large,  comprising  the  following  :^**The 
MiiiiUi  Lantern,"  "Sketches  and  Fragments,"  **l'onr  in  the  Ni.*ther' 
lands,"  "Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  "The  Repealers,"  '*Th€ 
Two  Friends,"  "The  Victims  of  Society,"  "The  Idler  in  France," 
•*  The  Idler  in  Italy,"  "The  Governess,"  "Confessions  of  an  Ekiertv 
Lady/'  "Confessions  of  an  EVderiy  GeuW^iswoix;'  "Desultory  Thoughtir 
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■•riie  Belle  of  a  Season,"  ^Lottery  of  Life,"  "Meredith,"  "Strathern," 
Memoirs  of  a  Femme  do  Chambre."  She  wrote  also  seyeral  iUas. 
tated  books  of  Poetry. 

BOADICEA, 

A  Bbttish  Qneen  in  the  time  of  Nero,  wife,  first  of  Arvinagus, 
■nd  afterwards  of  Prasat^as,  King  of  the  Iceni,  that  is,  Norfolk, 
SnflUky  Cambridge,  and  Hnntingdonshire.  Prasatagas,  in  order  to 
mem  the  friendship  and  protection  of  Nero  for  his  wife  and  family, 
kft  the  emperor  and  his  daughters  co-heirs.  The  Koman  officers, 
Sfmiling  themuselyes  of  a  privilege  so  replete  with  mischief,  seized 
■pon  all  his  effects  in  their  master's  name.  Boadicca  strongly 
RmoDfltnited  against  these  unjust  proceedings,  and  being  a  woman 
of  high  sidrit,  she  resented  her  ill  usage  in  such  terms,  that  the 
oflleen,  in  revenge,  caused  her  to  be  publicly  scourged,  and  violated 
Imt  daughters.  Boadicea  assembled  the  Britons,  and  standing  on 
a  rising  ground,  her  loose  robes  and  long  hair  floating  in  the  wind, 
a  spear  in  her  hand,  her  majestic  features  animated  with  a  desire 
fat  vengeance,  she  reminded  her  people,  in  a  strain  of  pathetic 
doquence,  of  the  wrongs  they  had  endured  from  the  invaders,  and 
exhorted  them  to  instant  revolt.  While  speaking,  she  permitted 
a  hare,  which  she  had  kept  concealed  about  her  person,  to  escape 
aaiaqg  the  crowd.  The  Britons,  exulting,  hailed  the  omen,  and 
the  public  indignation  was  such,  that  all  the  island,  excepting 
London,  agreed  to  rise  in  rebellion. 

Boadicea  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  army,  and 
camntly  exhorted  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
Koman  General,  Paullnus,  then  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  putting  their 
foreign  oppressors  to  the  sword.  The  Britons  readily  embraced 
the  proposal,  and  so  violent  was  the  rage  of  the  exasperated  ikjo- 
pie,  that  not  a  single  Koman  of  any  age,  or  either  sex,  within 
their  reach,  escaped ;  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  perished. 

Paullnus,  suddenly  returning,  marched  against  the  revolting 
Britons,  who  had  an  array  of  one  hundred  thousand,  or,  according 
to  Dion  Cassius,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  strong,  under 
the  conduct  of  Boadicea  and  her  General,  Venntius.  The  noble 
penon  of  Boadicea,  large,  fair,  and  dignified,  with  her  undaunted 
coorage,  had  gained  for  her  the  entire  conlidence  of  the  people, 
tnd  they  were  impatient  for  the  engagement  with  Paulinus,  wliose 
■rmy  consisted  of  only  ten  thousand  men.  Notwithstanding  this 
<1is]iarity  of  numbers,  however,  the  disci])line  and  valour  of  the 
Boman  cohorts  proved  too  much  for  their  barbarous  adversaries, 
who,  at  the  first  attack,  fell  into  disorder,  and  precipitately  fled; 
tue  baggage  and  wagons  in  which  their  families  were  placed,  ob- 
ffmcting  their  flight,  a  total  defeat  and  dreadful  carnage  ensued. 
Fijrhty  thousand  Britons  were  left  on  the  field.  Boadicea  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but,  unable  to  survive  this 
f'rrible  disappointment,  she  fell  a  victim  either  to  despair  or  poison. 
The  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  61. 

BOCCAGE,   MARIA   ANNE  DU, 

A  CELEBRATED  Frcnch  poetess,  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Boliigim,  Padua,  Lyons,  and  Rouen,  was  born  in  Rouen  in  1710, 
«nil  died  in  1802.   She  was  educated  in  Paris  in  a  nunnery,  wlicre 
tfv'wcrd  a  love  of  poetry.  She  became  the  wife  of  a  receiver 
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of  taxes  in  Dieppe,  wliP  died  soon  after  the  marriage,  leaving  her 
&  youth ful  widow*  She  concealed  her  t&lents,  however,  till  rhc 
charms  of  youth  ivere  past,  and  first  pubiiiihed  her  productions  in 
The  first  wiiA  a  pmm  "On  the  Mutnal  Influence  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  Seknee^."  This  gained  the  prize  from  the  Aeacicmy  of 
Konen.  Slie  next  atttMtipted  an  Imitation  of  "Parsidisc  Lost,"  in  six 
canton;  then  of  the  *'Death  of  Abel;"  next  a  tra^^edy,  the  "Ama- 
zons aTid  a  poem  in  ten  cantoj*i  caJled  "The  Cohiinbirtd."  Madame 
du  Boceage  waa  praised  by  her  contemporariea  witii  an  extrav«giwsee, 
for  whi{;h  only  her  mix  and  the  charms  of  her  pcr&on  can  accomiL 
Forma  Venus  urte  MliurmOt  Was  the  motto  of  her  udmirers,  amoni: 
whom  were  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and  Clainiiit.  She  was  ahvays 
snrmunded  by  dlBtiriguisbed  men,  and  extolled  in  &  mnltituiic  "of 
poems?,  which,  if  collected,  would  fill  seveml  volurties.  There  is  a 
grx^at  deal  of  entertninlng  matter  m  the  letters  which  she  >vrote 
on  her  travels  in  England  and  Holland^  and  in  which  one  may 
plainly  5=ce  tho  impression  she  made  upon  her  contemporaries.  Her 
works  have  been  translated  into  English,  Spanish,  German,  and 

BOTS   DE   LA   PIERRE,   LOUISE  MARIE, 
A  T-Ai^Y  of  ?3ormandy,  who  possessed  some  poetical  mt-rit^  and 
wrote  memoirs  fur  the  history  of  Normandy,  etc*   She  died  Septcm- 
her  14th.,  1730,  aged  sixty -seven* 

BONAPARTE,    RAMOLINA   MARIE  LETITIA, 

Was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  the  island  of  Corsiica,  in  174«,  Th<s 
family  of  Rainolini  is  of  noble  origin,  and  is  derived  fr<^m  the 
Counts  of  Colatto.  The  founder  of  the  Corsican  branch  had  mar- 
ried the  dauglicer  of  a  doge  of  Genoa,  and  had  reeelved  fVtjm  that 
rcpabUc  great  and  honourable  distinctions^  The  mother  of  Madame 
Lctitia  married  a  wcond  time  a  Swiss  named  Fesch,  whose  family 
was  from  Basle,  He  was  a  Protci<tant,  bnt  was  iJTOselyted  by  his 
wlfi?,  and  entered  the  Catholic  church.  From  thin  second  marriage 
was  bom  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  half-brother  of  Madame  Bonaparte* 
Letitia  was  one  of  the  most  beaatiM  girls  of  Corsica.  She  married 
Charles  Bonaparte  In  1766,  in  the  midst  of  civil  discords  and  wars; 
throngh  every  vicisiiitnde  she  followed  her  husband,  and  as  few 
persons  have  been  placed  in  more  dMcidt  conjunctures,  few  have 
exhibited  such  strength  of  mind,  courage,  fortitude,  and  equan baity. 
The  most  unexampled  prosperity,  and  most  unlooked-for  adversity 
have  found  her  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  each.  Her  ciglit  children 
who  lived  nmturity  were  the  follovvi ng :— Joi?eph,  King  of  Naples, 
and  afterwards  of  Spain  i  Napoleon  ;  Eliza,  grand -duohyiis  of  Tuscany  ; 
Lucien ;  Pftuline,  princess  Borghese ;  Louis,  BCing  of  Holland ;  Cano- 
iinc.  Queen  of  Naples;  and  Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia, 

Jji  1786  Charles  Bonaparte  beinf^  scut  to  France  as  a  deputy  IVom 
tJbe  Corsican  nobility,  was  seized  with  a  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
died  at  Montpclier  In  the  anns  of  his  son  Joseph.  He  left  a  widow 
with  eight  children,  and  no  fortune.  Two  of  the  fandly  were  edu- 
cated at  the  expense  of  the  government — Napoleon  at  llricnne,  and 
Eli^a  at  St.  Cyr — while  the  others  found  their  mother  an  instmc- 
tress  capable  'and  energetic.  Hers  was  a  character  that  displayed 
its  resources  in  difficulties  j  and  she  always  managed  to  maintiun 
her  children  hi  the  position  to  which  \h»y  wene  naturally  entitlf3d 
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8be  was  fond  of  saying  of  Napoleon,  "That  he  had  never  given 
Is  a  moment's  pain,  not  even  at  the  time  which  is  almost  nni- 
mnlly  woman's  hour  of  suflfering." 

Xadame  Bonaparte  was  always  kind  and  generous;  in  trnubis 
4ie  was  the  advocate  and  protectress  of  the  unfortunate.  When 
Jerome  incurred  his  brother's  displeasure  for  his  American  mar- 
ilan,  his  mother  restored  him  to  favour;  and  v/hcn  Lucien,  for 
a  iaalt  of  the  same  sort,  was  exiled  to  Rome,  Madame  Letitia 
accompanied  hioL  When  Napoleon  became  sovereign,  he  allotted 
her  a  snltable  income,  upon  which  she  maintained  a  decorous  court 
After  the  disasters  of  1816,  she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  lived 
in  a  qniet  and  dignified  manner,  seeing  nobody  but  her  own  con- 
nections, and  sometimes  strangers  of  high  rank,  who  were  very 
dearons  of  being  presented  to  her.  She  never  laid  aside  her  black, 
after  the  death  of  Napoleon.  She  died  February  2nd.,  1836,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-eight.  For  several  of  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
was  deprived  of  her  sight,  and  was  bedridden.  Madame  Letitia 
was  always  honoured  and  respected  by  those  who  were  able  to 
appreciate  her  rare  qualities. 

BONTEMS,  MADAME, 

BoBV  at  Paris,  in  1718,  died  in  the  same  city,  April  18th.,  1768 ; 
had  received  from  nature  a  good  understanding,  and  an  excellent 
taste,  which  were  cultivated  by  a  carefal  education.  She  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  foreign  languages,  and  it  is  to  her  that  the  French 
are  indebted  for  the  accurate  and  elegant  translation  of  '*Thom8on*8 
Seasons."  She  was  the  centre  of  an  amiable  and  select  society 
that  frequented  her  house.  Though  she  was  naturally  very  witty, 
die  on^  made  use  of  this  talent  for  displaying  that  of  others.  She 
was  not  less  esteemed  for  the  qualities  of  her  heart  than  of  her 
mind. 

BORE,   OR  BORA,    CATHARINE  VON, 

Daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  was  a  nun  in  the  convent 
of  Nimptschen,  in  Germany,  two  leagues  from  Wittemberg.  She  left 
the  convent,  with  eight  others,  at  the  commencenieiit  of  the  Reform- 
ation by  Luther.  Leonard  Koppe,  senator  of  Torgau,  is  said  to 
have  first  animated  them  to  this  resolution,  which  they  put  in  prac- 
tice on  a  Grood  Friday.  Luther  undertook  the  defence  of  these 
nuns  and  Leonard  Koppe,  and  published  a  justification  of  their 
conduct. 

Luther,  who  admired  Catharine  on  account  of  her  heroism,  in 
iddition  to  her  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  gained  her 
consent  and  married  her.  Catharine  was  then  twenty-six,  and 
added  to  the  charms  of  youth,  much  sprightliness  of  mind.  The 
reformer,  many  years  older  than  his  wife,  was  as  affectionately 
beloved  by  her  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  She 
brought  him  a  son ;  and  he  writes  on  this  occasion,  "that  he  would 
not  change  his  condition  for  that  of  Croesus."  The  character  of 
his  wife  was  excellently  adapted  to  make  him  happy.  Modest  and 
gentle,  decent  in  her  attire,  and  economical  in  the  house,  she  had 
the  hospitality  of  the  German  noblesse  without  their  pride.  On  the 
15th.  Februarj',  1546,  she  became  a  widow,  and,  although  several 
good  offers  were  made  to  her,  she  lived  for  many  years  in  great 
poverty,  and  sometimes  in  aetual  distress.  Martin  Luther  left  little 
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or  no  property^  and  she  was  compelled  to  keep  »  boarditig-hotiMf 
for  gtudeiit^t,  iti  tffder  to  support  herself  and  children.  She  died 
on  the  20th,  of  Dect^mber,  1452,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  she  had 
contracted  from  a  fell  in  the  water,  while  moving  from  Witteuiberg 
to  Torgau* 

She  left  three  soru?,  Panl,  MartLn^  and  John,  and  two  daughters 
BDEGHESE,     MARIE  PAULINE, 

pRisTEsg,  origiually  Bouaparte,  tiister  of  Napoleon,  horn  at  Ajaecio 
Octoter  2Dth,,  1780;  went,  wht^n  the  Engliiih  ociuipied  Coreica,  in 
1793,  to  Marseilka^  where  she  was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Freron, 
a  mem  her  of  tlie  Convention,  and  sion  of  that  eiiLic  ^vhom  Voltaire 
in.^e  famous,  vvhen  another  lady  laid  claim  to  hi*  hand.  The  hean- 
tiful  Pauline  was  then  intended  for  General  Duphot^  who  wa£ 
afterwards  murdered  at  Home  in  December!  l-^^? ;  hut  she  bestowed 
her  hand  from  choice  on  General  Leekrc^  then  at  Milan,  who  had 
been  In  1795,  chief  of  the  genend  staff  of  n  division  at  Mars<;Llleii, 
and  had  then  fallen  in  love  with  her.  When  he  was  sent  to  St» 
Domingo  with  the  rank  of  Captajii -general,  Napoleon  ordered  her 
to  accompany  her  hujjhand  with  her  son.  She  embarked  in  De- 
ceinher,  1801,  at  Brest,  and  was  called  by  the  poets  of  the  tleet 
the  Galatea  of  the  Greeks,  the  Featt*  marina.  Her  statue  in  mar- 
ble has  since  been  made  by  Can  ova  at  Rome,  a  sneeessful  imago 
of  the  goddess  of  hcauty.  She  was  no  less  courageous  tha.n  bean- 
tiful,  for  when  the  negroes  under  Christophe  stormed  CatJC  Fran- 
^oise,  where  she  resided,  and  Leclerc,  who  eonld  no  longer  resist 
Che  assailants,  ordered  his  lady  and  child  to  he  carried  on  ship- 
board, she  yielded  only  to  force» 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  November  Si3rd.,  1302*  she  mar- 
ried at  Morfontaine,  November  fith.,  1803,  the  Prince  Cainilio  Bor- 
ghese.  Her  son  died  at  fiome  soon  after.  With  Napoleon,  who 
love-d  her  tenderly,  i^he  liad  many  disputes  and  as  many  reconcili- 
ations ;  for  slic  won  Id  not  always  follow  the  caprices  of  his  poUcy_ 
Yet  even  the  proud  style  In  which  she  demanded  what  her  brothers 
hedged,  made  her  the  more  attraetivc  to  Napoleon.  Once,  however, 
when  she  forgot  herself  towards  the  cinpres^^,  whom  she  never  Uked« 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  the  cotirt.  She  was  yet  in  dif^grace  at 
Nice,  when  Napoleon  resigned  his  crown  in  1814  j  npon  which 
occflhion  she  Ini mediately  aiipearcd  a  tender  Ulster.  Instc^iid  of  re- 
maining at  her  palace  in  R[mie,  she  set  out  for  Elba  to  join  her 
hrotiier,  and  acted  the  part  of  mediator  between  him  and  the  other 
members  of  liis  family.  When  Napoleon  landed  in  France,  she 
went  to  Naples  to  see  her  sister  Caroline,  and  aftenvarda  retnmed 
to  Rome.  Before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  she  placed  all  her  diamonds, 
which  were  of  great  valuta  at  the  disposal  of  her  brother.  They 
were  In  his  carriri^c,  which  was  taken  in  that  battle,  aud  wa* 
shown  publicly  in  London.  lie  intended  to  have  returned  them 
to  her* 

She  hved  afterwards  separated  fVom  her  husband  at  Rome,  where 
she  occupied  part  of  the  palace  Borghese,  and  where  she  possessed^ 
from  1B16,  the  villa  Sciarra.  Her  house,  in  which  taiite  and  love 
of  the  tine  ajta  prevailed,  wa^  the  centre  of  the  most  splendid 
society  at  Borne.  She  often  saw  her  mother,  her  brothei^  Lucicn 
atid  Louis,  'and  her  Uncle  Fesch*  When  she  heard  of  the  sickness 
of  her  brother  Napaleou,  she  repeatedly  requested  permission  to  ^o 
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to  him  at  St.  Helena,  She  finally  obtained  her  fet^uest,  hui  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  immediately  after.  Sb<5  died  Jane  9th, 
18:^.>,  ivt  Florence*  She  left  many  lcgaL*iea,  and  a  donation^  hy  the 
interest  of  which  two  yoang  icien  of  Ajaetlo  will  be  enabled  to 
study  mt^dicine  and  fiurf  ery*  The  rest  of  her  pi*opcity  she  left  to 
h*ir  hrDthcre,  the  Count  of  St.  Lett  and  tlie  Prince  of  Moutfort, 
Her  whole  property  amounted  to  2,000|000  francs. 

Pauline  was  very  fond  of  Italian  poetry,  and  took  great  pleas uni 
in  tiatening  to  the  melancholy  ver^s  of  Petrarch. 

BORGIA,  LUCREZIA. 

SiSTETt  of  Cci^re  Borgia,  and  dangbter  of  RddrigueE  Borgia, 
aftcrwai'ds  Pope  AJexander  the  Fifth,  was  married  in  1493,  to  Gio- 
Tatiiil  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pessaro*  with  whom  ahc  lived  four  years, 
when  her  father  being  Pope,  dissolved  the  marriage,  and  gaTe  her 
to  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Bisccglia,  natural  son  of  Alfoni^o  the  St?Cond, 
Duke  of  Naples.  On  this  oc^ca^^ion  she  was  creat^sd  Dueliess  of 
Spokto  and  of  Scrmoncte.  She  had  one  son  hy  Alfonso,  who  died 
young.  In  June,  1500,  Alfonso  was  stabbed  by  a^assins,  supposed 
to  have  been  etii ployed  by  the  infamous  Cesare  Borgia,  so  that 
he  died  two  months  after,  at  the  pontiJQc^l  palace,  to  which  he 
had  been  earned  at  the  time.  Lficrezia  hsvs  never  been  accused 
of  any  pariiclpation  in  this  murder,  or  in  any  of  h^r  brother^fi 
arrocloufj  deeds.  She  then  retired  to  Ncpi,  but  wai;  recalled  to 
Koine  by  her  liWbur.  Towards  the  end  of  UOl,  she  married  AU 
fouso  d'Este,  son  of  Ercole,  Duke  of  Ferraru,  and  made  her 
entrance  uito  that  city  with  great  pomp,  on  the  2ud.  of  February, 
1302. 

She  had  three  sons  by  Alfonso,  who  intrusted  her  with  the 
government  when  he  was  absent  in  the  lield,  i]i  v^hieh  ea|.>acity 
she  gained  general  approbation.  She  was  also  the  patroness  of 
literature,  and  her  behaviour  after  she  became  Diichesa  of  Ferrara, 
affords  no  grounds  for  censure.  Her  conduct  while  at  Eotae 
with  her  fatlier  has  been  the  subject  of  much  obloquy,  which  iseem^ 
to  rest  chiefly  on  her  living  hi  a  tiagitions  court  among  profligate 
seniles.  Ifo  individual  ehai"ge  can  be  substantiated  against  her.  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  meutioucd  by  coteinporary  poets  and  historians 
in  the  highest  terms;  and  so  many  different  writers  would  not 
have  luvi.shed  such  high  praise  on  a  person  pro^igate  and  base  as 
she  has  been  represented.  Many  of  the  reports  about  iier  were 
eirculated  by  the  Neapolitans,  the  natural  enemies  of  her  family. 
Shei  died  at  Ferrara,  in  1523.  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  there  is 
m  collection  of  letter^i  written  by  h^^r,  and  a  poetical  effusion,  A 
curiasity  which  might  be  *i  icwed  with  equal  luterei^t,  L*  to  be  found 
there-^a  tress  of  her  beautiful  hair,  folded  in  a  piece  of  parchment. 

BOUGNET,  MADAME. 

la  celebrated  for  her  humanity  daring  tht^  French  revolution  of 
1793,  Id  concealing  some  of  the  proscribed  deputies,  though  death 
wafl  the  consequence  of  this  mark  of  friendship.  After  supporting 
thesi!  unfortunate  men  for  isoine  time,  and  sceiug  them  escape  from 
her  abode  only  to  perish  on  the  scA\ffoldj  she  was  herself  dragged 
before  the  tnbun^  of  Bordeaux^  and  sutfgred  death  with  Chris tiau 
rej^^gjiatio}^, 
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BOULLOUGNE,   MAGDELAINE  DE, 

Was  houi  at  Paris  in  1644.    She  prtiated  kistorical  pieces,  but  | 
icj^celledl  in  flowora  a,a^  fruits,    She  died  in  1710,    Her  sister^  Gene- 
^leve^  painted  in  the  eaiae  style,  lind  with  equal  merit.   She  died 
in  1708,  aged  sixty -three.  J 

BOURETTE,   CHARLOTTE,  | 

WKoaii  first  baeband  was  M.  Cur^,  was  a  French  poetess  and 
lemonade -seilcr,  called  ta  Muse  Hmonaditrt^  She  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1714,  atid  died  there  in  178  k  Madame  Bourette  kept  the  Cb/¥ 
Attsjtmndt  and  was  celebrated  for  her  tmmerons  produetionii  in  prose 
and  verse.  Her  writings  introduced  ber  to  the  notice  of  aeveriU 
sovereigns,  princea,  and  princeaaea  of  tbe  blood  royal,  and  many  i 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  ber  time.  Her  poetry  is  careless  ' 
and  prosaic,  but  her  prose  compositionj^  prsetic  and  briUiant.  Slie 
also  wrote  a  comedy,  "The  Cor^nette  Punished,"  which  was  acted 
WLib  success  in  the  Thiatm  Ffdngais. 

BOURGAIN,    THREES  E, 

Engaoed  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  in  Paris,  acted  tbe  parts  of  i 
heroincij  in  tra^dy,  and  the  young  artless  girls  In  comedy.  She 
was  a  native  of  Pari.*?.  Palissot  encouraged  her,  and  tbe  celebrated 
DameanO,  then  eighty  years  old,  gave  ber  instmctions,  "Famela,** 
(hy  F.  de  Neufbhateau,)  "Mel aide,"  (by  La  Harpe,)  and  "Moiiime," 
(a  character  in  "Mithridat,"  by  Voltaire,)  were  her  oiost  sucL-esa- 
Inl  parts  in  tragedy  j  but  in  comedy  she  was  greater.  She  avoided 
the  common  fkuit  of  most  actresses  who  wwh  to  excel  in  hotli 
kiridSj  tiauiely,  the  transferring  of  tbe  tragic  diction  to  that  of 
comedy,  which  latter  r^l^ quires,  in  dialogue,  an  easy,  free,  and  well- 
supixirEed  style.  If  she  did  not  reach  the  accomplished  Mile.  Mars,  ! 
her  graceful  yiyacity,  suJfleiently  aided  by  study  and  art,  had  pe- 
enliar  charms.  She  acted  also  male  parts,  and  her  triumph  in  this 
kind  was  the  "Paget"  i'l  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro."  She  wan  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Theatre  Francjiais,  whom  Napoleon  had 
selected  to  entertain  the  congress  of  kings  at  Erfbrti  at  the  de 
maud  of  Alexander  the  First,  ahe  went,  IBOS,  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  she  was  much  applauded  as  Eugenia;  In  Konigsberg, 
gave  recitations  before  tbe  late  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  who  re- 
warded her  liberally;  and  in  the  same  year  she  returned  to  Paria, 
where  justice  has  always  been  done  to  her  eminent  talents. 

BOURGET,    CLEMENCE  DE, 

A  i^ADY  bora  of  respectable  parents  at  Lyons.    She  passeissed 
10  much  merit  as  a  writer,  a  musician,  and  a  poetcKS^  that  sh(^  wa,<i 
presented  to  two  monarch s,  who  passed  through  Lyons,  as  the 
greatest  ornament  of  bur  native  city.    She  died  of  a  broken  heart,  « 
in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  her  lover^  John  dc  Peyrat,  who  Rdl 
at  the  siege  of  Beaurepaire,  in  1561.    She  was  the  contemporary 
of  L4>uise  Latali^  la  betle  Cardiire^  and  was  "very  much  attached  to  I 
her,  but  the  conduet  of  Louise  at  length  compelled  her  more  ex*  ; 
emplary  friend  to  withdraw  her  friendship.  j 

BOURIGNON,  ANTOINETTE, 

Was  a  eclcbrtit^d  religious  enthusiast,  and  founder  of  a  sect  I 
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which  acqmrcd  so  much  imiKirtntice  that^  utidcr  the  name  of  the 
Boiirigniaii  doctrine^  it  U  to  ihi^  day  om?  of  thu  hereeiea  renDimceil 
by  candiilfltes  for  holy  orders  in  the  Chiitth  of  Scotland*  She 
was  the  daughtor  of  n  Li  Ik  lOPri  baiU  j  and  wm  horn  in  161S ;  t^he 
T^  as  m  sinpnlarly  deformed  at  ht'r  birtii^  tljat  a  Jhiiiily  consul  tilt  tuti 
wrts  held  on  the  propriety  ii(  destrtijing  the  hifantt  as  a  monfiter* 
TlilH  fate  she  escaped^  hut  remained  an  olfjcct  of  dislike  to  her 
mother,  in  consequence  of  which  hfr  childhood  was  passed  in 
i^otitude  and  nf gleet  j  the  first  books  she  got  hold  of  chancing  to  Ij* 
"f  JTe*  of  the  Early  Chrtsitiani*"  and  inytstical  triiets,  thus  her  ardeiij: 
imagination  acquired  the  vision aT3'  turn  that  inarked  her  life.  It 
iias  been  asBerted  that  her  religious  zeal  displayed  itself  so  early, 
that  at  four  years  of  age  she  cDtreated  to  be  reuioved  to  a  more 
Cbristiftu  country  than  Lflie,  where  the  uDevangeUcal  Uyqs  of  the 
towiis-peoplc  shocked  her. 

As  Ao^cunetti;  grew  up,  her  appearance  improved  in  a  meamire, 
and,  being  a  considerahlc  heiress,  her  defoniiity  did  not  prevent  her 
from  being  songht  in  nian-iage;  and  when  she  ivached  her  twen- 
ti^tli  year,  one  of  her  suitors  was  accepted  hy  her  parent^*  But 
tlie  enthusiast  had  made  a  vow  of  virginity  j  and  on  the  day 
ftppolTiti^d  for  celebrating  her  nuptials,  Easter-day,  in  1630,  she  tied, 
disgubed  a:s  a  hermit.  She  soon  after  obtained  admittaiiee  into  a 
convent,  where  she  first  began  to  make  proselytes,  and  gained  over 
so  many  of  the  nuns,  that  the  confessor  of  the  sisterhood  procured 
her  expu  l^iion ,  not  only  froto  the  con  yen  t  but  JVom  the  to  wn.  An  toine  tte 
now  wandered  about  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
everywhere  making  converts,  and  supporting  her&elf  by  the  labour 
of  her  hands,  till  1648,  when  she  inherited  her  father's  property. 
She  was  then  appointed  governess  of  an  hospital  at  Lille,  bat  soon 
after  was  expelled  the  towti  by  the  police,  on  account  of  the  di^rdera 
that  her  do4!lrines  occasioned.  She  then  resumed  her  wanderings. 
About  this  time,  she  was  again  persecuted  with  suitors,  two  of 
whom  were  ed  violent,  each  threatening  to  km  her  if*ihe  would 
not  marry  him,  that  the  was  forced  to  apply  to  the  police  for 
protection,  and  ti^'o  men  were  sent  to  guard  her  houst.  She  died, 
in  and  left  aU  her  property  to  the  LiUe  hospital,  of  which 

sbe  had  been  governess. 

She  believed  that  she  had  visions  and  ecstatic  trancea,  in  which 
God  commanded  her  to  restore  the  true  evangehcal  church,  which 
was  extinct.  She  allowed  no  Litttrgy,  worship  being  properly 
int^maU  Her  doctrines  were  highly  mystical,  and  she  required  an 
impossible  degFCt^  of  perfecdon  from  her  disciples.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  extraordinarily  eloquent,  and  was  at  least  equally 
diligent,  for  she  wrote  twenty ^ two  large  volumes,  mottt  of  which 
weTC  printed  at  a  private  press  she  carried  about  with  her  for  tliat 
porp^se.  After  her  dtiath,  Poiret,  a  mystical,  Protestant  divine, 
and  a  disciple  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  wrote  her  life,  and 
reduced  her  doctrines  into  a  i^nlar  system.  She  made  numerous 
proselytes,  among  whom  were  many  men  of  ability* 

BOYETTE   DE   BLEMUR,  JACQUELINE, 

Was  the  author  of  several  theological  works.  The  place  of  her 
birth  is  not  recorded.  She  appears  to  have  embraced  a  religious 
life  quite  early,  and  to  have  dit;d  at  Chatillon,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years. 
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BOTEY,  CATHARINE, 

MABRiBDf  at  fifteen,  William  Bdvey,  an  Ecglisli  genticnian  of 
opttlenf^«  and  resp<;ct ability  in  Gloucesstershire.  To  great  bfiititv, 
she  added  tli(*  higlie£!^t  degree  of  bcDevolenM,  and  all  the  gt^ntle 
vlrtaea  of  private  liffl  j  llmt  fiht  is  deifervedly  txtolled  hj  Sir 
Kicliujd  Steele,  in  liia  dedieatioa  of  the  two  ToJumea  of  his  ^*Ladies* 
Library/'  She  wu^  left  a  widow  ttt  the  a^e  of  tw.enty-two,  and 
died  at  Haxky,  in  1728,  aged  fifty-seven.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Riches, 

BRACTIMAN,   LOUISE,  ^ 

Boaw  in  177S,  at  Eochlita,  She  was  an  Intimate  fHend  of  Schiller 
and  Novalifj,  and  contribiiiedf  in  over  the  signature  of  Louiee, 

a  number  of  poems  to  the  JIuEen-AImcnach^  (Calendar  of  the  Muecfii) 
a  periodical  edited  by  thoife  two  autLore.  She  was  of  a  vtiiy 
nneven  temperamentt  and  subject  to  lonir-eoTitinued  fits  of  melan- 
choly, Diaappoitited  in  two  different  affairs  of  the  heart,  and 
afterwards  in  some  or  her  expt^tations  of  minor  imptirtance,  t^he 
committed  suicide,  in  1822,  while  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  In 
Italy,  by  drowning  herself  in  the  Hiver  Saale.  She  has  written 
"Poems,"  published  in  Dcssau  and  Leipzig,  1800 ;  "Blossoms  of 
Boraatice,"  Vienna,  1816?  "The  Ordeal/'  "Novelettes,"  "Bccnci 
from  BeaUty,"  and  "Errors."  J 

BKADSTEEET,  ANNE,  1 

Daijghter  of  Thomas  Dudley,  governor  of  Hassachusetts  trma 
IGfli  to  IBM,  and  wlffe  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  is  entitled  to  remem- 
brance as  file  author  of  the  first  volume  of  poetry  publiiihed  in 
America.  Her  work  was  dedicated  to  her  father,  and  published 
in  1642.  The  title  is,  "Several  Poem*,  compiled  with  great  variety 
of  wit  and  learning,  full  of  delight ;  wherein  especially  is  contained 
&  complete  discourse  and  deticriptioii  of  tlie  four  elements^  eonstl- 
tutJons,  ages  of  man,  fieusons  of  the  year,  together  with  an  exaet 
epitome  of  the  three  first  monarchies,  namely,  the  AsFyrian,  Per- 
sian, Greeian  and  Roman  Common  wealth,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  their  last  king,  with  divers  other  pleasant  and  serious 
poem;;.  By  a  Geutlewonmu  of  New  England*"  She  received  for  I 
her  poetical  talents  the  title  of  the  Ten  A  J/uw,  and  the  most  dis* 
tinguiisht^d  men  of  the  day  were  her  friends,  and  the  admirers  of 
her  genius.  When  w©  examine  the  poetry  of  that  period,  and 
see  the  miseralkle  attempts  at  rhyme,  made  by  the  male  writers, 
we  must  believe  Mrs.  Brad^'^rreet  was  "as  learned  a*  her  coadjutors, 
and  vastly  more  poetical."  The  preface  to  the  third  edition,  printed 
in  1658,  thus  sketches  her  character: — **lt  is  the  work  of  a  woman 
honoured  and  esteemed  where  &he  lives  for  her  gracious  demeanour, 
her  eminent  pam,  her  plows  conversation,  her  courteous  dispotition, 
her  exact  diligence  in  her  placc^  and  discreet  manngenvent  of  her 
family  occasions;  and  more  so,  lhex«e  poems  are  the  fruits  of  a 
few  hourn  curtailed  fhjm  her  sleep,  and  other  refreshments." 

Wheii  Mrs,  Bradstreet  wrote  her  poeui&,  she  eould  have  had  no  i 
models,  save  Chaucer  and  Spenser,   Milton  had  not  bcrome  known 
as  a  writer  when  her  work  >vas  pub]i,shed,  and  Shakipere  was  ' 
not  read  by  the  Puritans  of  Kew  England,    On  the  whole  wo 
think  Anue  Bra4steeet  entitled  to  fha  phice  assigned  %o  her  by 
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one  of  her  biographera,  "at  the  heiul  of  the  AmeHcan  po<?ts  of 
that  time."  She  died  hi  1672|  tiged  sixty, 

BRAGELONGNE,     AGNES  DE, 

A  French  poetess,  lived  in  the  12th.  ceiittity,  tn  the  reign  of  Pbiiip 
Augoattis.  She  was  the  daughter  of  thfl  Cotmt  de  Tonnerre,  &nd 
w*s  murried  when  veiy  young  lo  the  Couut  de  Plancy,  and  after 
his  death,  to  Henri  de  Craon,  whom  she  hJid  long  loved »  and  to 
whom  much  of  her  poetry  i&  addi^siied.  The  poem  of  "Gahriafla 
de  Vergif"  which  is  only  a  romance  versified,  i&  attributed  to  this 
writer. 

BRAMBATT,  EMILIA, 

Of  Bergamo,  waa  the  wife  of  Exechiello  Sol^Si  distinguished  for 
her  poetk  talent,  and  for  her  eiot^nenee.  She  became  the  pleader 
for  the  life  of  her  brotlier,  conderimed  to  death  by  the  Trilmnal 
of  Venice,  and  drew  tears  ftom  the  eyea  gf  all  the  bystanders. 
Some  of  her  poems  remain. 

BRAMBATI,  ISOTTA, 
Op  Bergamo,  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  understood  aU 
the  polite  langxia^s  of  Europe.  She  wrote  poetry  with  great  ele- 
gance; and  ig  said  to  have  managed  aevera!  law-suitiSj  pleading 
thera  herself,  in  the  Senale  of  Milan,  with  consummate  ability, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  without  being  thought  ridiculous. 
She  was  the  wife  of  GIrolamo  Grume  ill.  Slie  died  in  1586.  Some 
of  her  letters  and  poems  wero  pnbU^hed  by  Comlr  Ventura,  in 
Ber;gamLO,  in  1537. 

BRATTON,  MAETilA, 

A  wATivE  of  Rowan  connty,  N.  Carolina,  married  William  Brat- 
ton,  of  South  Carolina,  and,  during  the  Revolution,  a  colonel  in 
the  American  army*  \VTiiic  her  hus^band  whs  engaged  with  his 
troops  away  from  home,  Mrs.  Bratton  was  often  left  to  defbnd  her- 
self  and  the  stores  entrusted  to  ber  charge.  At  one  time,  she 
blew  up  the  ammunition  left  under  her  care,  when  she  savv  that 
otherwise  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  boldly 
avowed  the  deed,  that  no  one  else  might  suffer  for  her  act.  Wheji 
threatened  with  instant  death  by  a  British  soldier,  if  she  persisted 
in  refusing  to  give  information  concerning  her  husband's  retreat, 
she  continued  firm  in  her  resiohttiou.  Being  rescued  by  thc^  inter- 
vention of  an  officer,  she  repaid  the  obligation  by  saving  him  ftom 
death,  when  taken  prisoner  by  the  American  party,  and  by  enter- 
taining him  at  her  house  till  he  was  exchanged.   She  died  in  1816. 

BRAY,  MRS., 

Is  a  Eative  of  Devonshire.  Her  first  husband  was  Charici 
Stothard,  E^q;,,  whom  she  greatly  assisted  in  bis  antiquarian 
researches,  and  hence  her  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  ftntlqnities 
of  her  country,  [n  1836,  she  published  a  very  amusing  ho<)k» 
**De«cription  of  Devonshire,  bordering  on  the  Tamar  and  Tavy." 
In  1341,  she  prodticed  an  excellent  description  of  her  travels  on 
the  continent,— "ilic  Mountains  and  Lukes  of  Switzerland,"  etc. 
She  has  besides  published  fievcral  novels,  which  itre  not  without 
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mcrit^biit  do  not  ^-qiial  ter  graver  worU,^  "I>e  Foix,  or  Sketches 
of  Mannt;r«t  and  Cuiitonia  of  the  Fourt^sctith  Cenmry/*  ^Tbe  Protea- 
tanW"  "Talha,"  "Trelawney  of  Trelawtiey."  H(;r  happiest  Ut«rary 
eftbrt  is  gpiicTaliy  considered  to  he  the  "Tradition b,  legends/'  etc. 
of  Devoiishh^ei  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Soutliey,  sl  hocjk  fall  of 
jnforraadon  and  entertain  meat.  Mrs.  Bray  ha^s  t»et  an  example  or 
faelilon  of  literatnre,  in  which  ladieji  might  excel,  vastly  to  Iheu; 
€iwn  advantJige,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  ssociety.  Instead  of 
vapid  novels  let  as  have  vivid  deiseriptioas  of  natural  Bceiiery,  and 
picture*  of  actual  Ufe. 

BEEGT,   CHARLOTTE   SAUMAISE   DE  CHA2AN, 

COMTESSE  DE, 

NiECis  of  the  learned  Sanmnise,  (SalmasiMP,)  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  honour  to  Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  She  was  distiDguisbe^ 
for  her  heauty  and  wit,  both  of  whicii  she  preserved  to  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  she  died  at  Pari?,  April  IvJth,,  1693,  o/red  sevem^-fonr, 
She  wrote  a  collection  of  letters  and  verses  in  1688^  in  which  we 
meet  with  many  ingeniotis  tlioughlti;  her  ixjerna  turn  almost  en- 
tirely on  metaphysical  love,  which  employed  ber  mind  more  tlian 
Iver  heart.  But  t  lib  re  aro  several  pieces  on  other  sabjects.  In  one 
of  Ihern  she  gives  a  portrait  of  herself.  Her  personal  appearance 
she  describes  as  attractive  \  which  all  contemporary  writers  confinn, 
and  therefore  she  might  men  don  it  without  vanity.  She  corrca- 
ponded  with  Henrierm,  Queen  of  England ;  with  Christina  of  Swe- 
den; and  with  must  of  the  iUustrious  cliaractery  of  Europe, 

BREMEE,    FRE  DERIKA, 

A  NAMB  thai  hJi;S  a  true  feminine  eelobrity,  hccaniie  it  awakens 
pleasant  thoughts  and  bright  hofies  in  the  h^^nrtii  of  all  who  have 
read  her  hearty  as  it  gushes  forth  f^oin  her  pen,  like  a  clear,  »wcet 
fountain  in  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  daj\  We  iove  her  name, 
as  we  do  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  happiness;  and  she 
has  done  this  by  opening  new  sources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and 
a  wider  field  of  hetievolent  feelitig.  She  has  brought  the  dim,  old, 
Scandinavian  worid,  that  seemed  completely  hidden  by  the  clond 
of  fable  and  curtain  of  time,  he  fore  us  as  with  an  enchanter^s 
wand.  Her  little  white  hand  has  gently  led  us  up  antong  primeval 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  forests  of  pine,  and  along  the  banks 
of  deep  lakes,  where  tiic  blue  waters  have  slept  aincc  the  creation  j 
guiding  us  now  to  bovvers  of  suumier  lovetines^i,  where  morning 
folds  evening  to  her  hosom  with  a  kiss  that  leaves  her  own  blushing 
luBtre  on  the  brow  of  her  dusky  sisti^r ;  then  we  are  act  down  among 
the  snow^hills  and  ice- plains  of  the  Norland  winter,  where  the  "dark 
night  entombs  the  day,"  She.  has  done  more  :  she  has  led  na  **ovet 
the  threshold  of  the  Swede,"  introduced  us  into  the  sanctuary  of 
their  cheerful  homes,  rnade  us  fi-iends  with  her  friends;  and  awa- 
kened in  our  people  an  intcrci^t  for  the  people  of  Sweden,  which 
we  have  never  felt  for  any  nation  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
She  hast  thus  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  another  gifted 
daughter  of  Sweden,  who  comes  like  a  new  St.  Cecilia,  to  make 
tnaidfefiC  the  heavenly  mflueneo  of  song,  when  breathed  from  a  pure 
and  loving  heart. 

Frederika  Bremer  was  bom  in  Finland  while  it  (brmed  a  portion 
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Of  tlie  S  wi?fliah  kingdoiu ;  aad  alKiut  the  tinie  of  ifn  ces^^ioti  to 
Ra&sia,  in  imx^  she  taken  by  her  parents  to  E^t^Ltekbohii,  Of 
these  event*,  wliich  were  of  much  inniiencp  in  f^Mng  her  mtnd  iM 
peculiar  tone,  she  has  given  ft  beaatlfiil  deseriptiEjn  in  a.  letter  to  h*T 
fHend  aiiil  t^i-^tcr  s|>irit,  Mary  HowHt. 

The  \vntingFi  uf  Mits  Bremer  were  first  tiiflrlr  knuwn  to  the  British 
and  American  puhlic  hy  the  Ilawitrs — Wilhani  jind  Mary— wht» 
translated  "The  Neighbour?/'  her  first,  and,  in  mjitiy  rcnpects,  her 
most  remflrrkable  work.  Tliis  ptiblisshed  In  IHVi^  at  New  York* 
and  soon  made  its  way,  as  on  the  wings  af  the  wind,  through 
thtj  length  tttid  breadth  of  hoth  lands.  Everywhere  it  was  wel- 
comed ti&  a  me^enger  hu'd,  tho^t  brought  good  tidings  from  a  far 
country, 

WliUc  the  soul  of  the  Christian  yearua  over  the  heathen,  the 
heart  ^vill  revolt  from  their  unspeakable  pollutions  ;—i^e  cannot 
love  their  homes.  But  nations  who  have  the  Bible  are  naturally 
brought  together,  the  moment  the  hiirrier  of  language  is  removed, 
"The  Neighbours"  were  "Otir  Neighbours"  as  Kam  m  Mary  Howitt 
hnd  preHietited  them  in  Engliwh,  The  warm  wekome  the  work  re- 
ceived induced  the  trans? lEitf>r  to  bring  out  the  other  works  of  Miss 
Bremer^  ami  in  qinck  sueccseiim,  we  read  "Home  "The  H,  FamilT  f 
"The  PrcFident'is  l>Rnghters  ;"  **Ninu;"  ^*The  Strife  and  Pearf 
*'The  Diary  "Life  in  Delacarlid "The  Midnight  Sun and  other 
Sorter  Bketches  from  peritnlk'alii. 

In  the  autumn  of  1^1%  Miss  Bremer,  whose  intention  of  visiting 
America  had  been  previa n sly  announced »  reached  New  York  r  she 
was  welcomed  to  the  heart!*  and  homes  of  the  Anieriean  people 
with  a  warmth  of  aifer tiori  her  genius  could  never  have  intsplred, 
had  ehe  not  devoted  her  talents  to  the  cause  of  hiunanity. 

It  js  remarkable,  and,  in  the  lii^jhest  degrrt*e  honourable,  to  the 
delicacy  of  Miss  Bremer*s  moral  nature,  that  wlion  she  writes  from 
hifr  heart,  everything  with  which  she  deals  hecoraes  pure  and  in- 
structive. When  drawing  characters  she  must  &how  them  in  the 
light  by  which,  to  her,  hunian  nature  has  been  develo(>ed  in  Sweden ; 
the  fifvila  apparent  are  in  the  system  of  government,  hoth  of  church 
and  state^  not  in  the  mind  that  paints  their  results. 

In  order  to  do  jtijjtLee  to  Mi5H  Bremer,  one  should  select,  chiefly, 
such  passages  as  display  her  good  heart,  rather  than  the  more 
striking  passages  where  her  genius  in  the  des^criptive  appears,  or 
where  her  peculiar  Latent  of  giving?  to  the  conversations  of  her 
ideal  characters  a  fresh  racy  atid  original  flow  is  so  giaeefid  and 
ehfl^ing.  From  such  selccUons,  the  holy  aspirings  of  her  i^oul  are 
Apparent,  and  though  she  has  already  done  flo  nmeh  for  literature, 
her  country ^  and  her  sex,  yet  we  hope  a  wider  vista  is  opening 
before  her,  and  we  believe  ghe  has  power  to  reach  tv^n  a  higher 
and  a  holier  fame.  With  the  Bible  as  her  rule  of  faith  and  mo- 
rality, liihc  wotiJd  be  more  and  more  able  to  answer  tlie  pmyer  of 
the  British  friend  of  Sweden. 

BRENTANO,  SOPHIA, 

(Ht5R  maidea  name  was  8chubart,)  wa^  horn  in  the  year  1770, 
at  Allen  burg*  She  married,  when  quite  a  young  girl,  E,  K. 
Thereau,  profcrf!?or  at  the  University  of  Jena^  in  1804,  she  was 
divorced  frtun  him,  and  married,  in  1805,  the  author  Clem.  Brent ano, 
with  whom  Kiie  lived  in  Frank fbrt,  and  afterwards  in  Heidelberg, 
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where  shfi  died  In  1806.  As  a  poetesft,  She  eirlnctd  a  liyely  and 
highly  cuhivated  imaginatioti,  great  harmony  in  versification/  com* 
Twined  with  a  high  polish  m  her  compMitions.  She  puhlifihed  two 
Yolumea  of  poetry »  at  Berlin,  1800,  Amanda  and  Edward,"  at 
Frankfortt  ISOS^  Spanish  and  Italian  novelettes,  In  ia04,  and  ^^arious 
other  minor  tales, 

BEIDGKT,   OR  BKIGIT, 

Artn  hy  contrfletlon,  St,  Bnins,  a  saint  of  the  Bomish  chtireh, 
and  the  patroness  of  Ireland,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fifth  ccntmy. 
She  was  born  at  Pochard,  in  Ulster^  soon  after  Ireland  was  con- 
verted ^  and  «he  took  the  veil  in  her  yon  111  from  the  handK  of  St 
Mel,  a  nephew  and  disci  pie  of  SL  Patrick,  She  built  herself  a 
cell  under  a  large  oak»  thence  called  KJ 11 -dare,  or  the  cell  of  the 
oak,  and  bein^  joined  by  several  women,  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  rcllgioug  commtinity,  which  branched  out  into  several  other 
nunneries  tJironghout  Ireland,  all  of  which  acknowledged  her  as 
their  foundress.  She  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  martyrology 
on  the  first  of  February. 

BEIDGMAX,  LAUEA, 

A  PUPIL  in  the  Boston  Inittitution  for  the  Blind,  has  attained  a 
wide-ppread  celebrity  through  her  misforcunes,  and  through  the 
efforts  fnade  by  her  benevolent  Instrnctor,  Principal  of  that  luKti- 
tation,  to  redeem  her  from  the  appalling  mental  darkne^^s,  in  which 
the  loss  in  early  childhood  of  the  t^cultics  of  sight,  speech,  and 
hearing,  had  involved  her,  M  yet,  her  history  is  only  known 
through  the  "reports"  made  flrom  time  to  time  to  the  trustees  of 
that  Institution,  by  Dr.  Howe,  From  these  we  dedve  the  following 
information,  which  we  read  with  some  regret,  that  in  the  modesty 
which  always  accompanies  exalted  worth,  he  has  said  so  little  of 
his  own  noble  exertions  in  throwiiig  light  upon  that  darkened 
spiriL 

Lanra  Bridgman  was  born  in  Hanover,  jTew  Hampshire,  on  the 
2lst.  of  December,  1829.  She  is  described  a»  having  been  a  very 
sprightly  and  pretty  infant,  with  bright  bine  eyes^  She  was, 
however,  so  puny  and  feeble,  until  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old, 
that  her  panmts  hardly  hoped  to  rear  her-  She  vroR  subjeet  to 
fltS(  which  seemed  to  rack  her  frame  almost  beyond  its  power  of 
endurance,  and  life  was  held  by  the  ftaileat  tenure;  but  when  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  dangerous  symptoms 
subsided  ^  and  at  twenty  months  old,  she  was  perfectly  well. 

Then  her  mental  powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  their  growth,  rapidly 
developed  themselves;  and  during  the  four  mouths  of  health 
whieh  she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (mailing  due  allowance  for  a  fond 
mother's  aeeoont)  to  have  displayed  a  consldcrablB  degree  of 
intelligence. 

Rut  suddenly  she  sickened  iignin ;  her  disease  raged  with  preat 
violence  during  five  weeks,  when  her  eyes  and  ears  were  inflamed, 
luppii rated,  atid  their  coutent*i  were  discharged.  But  though  siglit 
and  heariitg  were  gone  for  ever,  the  poor  child's  sufferings  were  not 
ended.  The  fever  raged  during  seven  weeks ;  "for  five  months  she 
was  kept  in  bed  in  a  darkened  room  j  it  wae  a  year  before  she  eon  id 
walk  un^upperced,  and  two  years  beforo  she  eotdd  sit  up  all  day," 
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tt  waa  Tiow  o^is^rved  that  her  pcnf^e  of  smfill  was  iilnio^t  entiruly 
defitrojcd;  and  consequently,  that  her  taste  wm  ratuh  blantecL 

It  wa^  not  until  four  years  of  ag^e,  tliiit  the  poor  child's  bodily 
hettith  seemed  restored,  and  she  was  able  to  enter  upon  her  ap- 
prenticeship of  life  and  the  world. 

But  what  a  sittiiitlan  M^m  hers  I  The  dark  tie  sf*  and  the  silenc* 
of  the  tomb  were  aronad  heri  no  niother^  smile  callea  forth  her 
answering  sniiJe,— no  faiherV  voice  taught  her  to  Imitate  his  sounds : 
to  ber^  brothers  as  id  sifiters  were  hut  form,':  of  matter  which  resisted 
htr  touch*  brtt  which  differed  not  fhim  the  furniture  of  the  housst^ 
(tare  in  warmth  and  Ih  the  power  of  locomotloii  i  and  not  even  in 
these  TC&i>ectB  from  the  dogr  and  the  eat. 

But  the  immortal  spirit  whieh  had  been  implanted  within  ber 
could  not  die,  nor  be  m aimed  nor  tnntiiated  t  and  thotj/rh  most  of 
itrt  avenues  of  communication  with  the  world  were  cut  off,  it  began 
to  manifest  Itself  throttgh  the  oth<>r3.  As  poon  as  she  could  walk, 
slie  began  to  explore  the  room^  attd  then  the  honae.  She  became 
familiar  with  the  form,  dens^irj,  weight,  and  hcatj  of  every  article 
she  could  lay  her  hands  upon*  She  followed  her  mother,  and  felt 
her  hands  and  arms,  as  she  was  occupied  al>ont  the  house;  and 
her  disposition  Ui  imitate  led  her  to  repeat  everything  hensein 
She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little,  and  to  Knit. 

Her  affectlonii,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed  to  he  lavished 
upon  the  memher^  of  her  family  witli  peculiar  force. 

But  the  means  of  commnnicadon  T!?itb  tier  were  very  limited ; 
she  eould  only  be  t*jld  to  ro  to  a  piace  by  being  pushed  j  or 
to  come  to  one  by  a  sign  of  dr.iwiti|j  hen  Patting  her  gently  on 
the  head  signified  approbation ;  on  the  bat* If,  disapprobatioii. 

She  shewed  everj'  dii^ixjiiition  to  leam,  and  manifestly  began  to 
use  a  natural  lar^guage  of  her  own,  ^^he  had  a  algn  to  express 
her  knowledge -of  each  member  of  the  family  j  m  drawing  her 
fingers  down  each  side  of  her  face,  to  allnde  to  the  whiskers  of 
one  J  twirling  her  hand  around  In  imitation  of  the  motion  of  a 
spinning-wheel,  for  another  ;  and  so  on.  But  although  f^he  received 
all  the  aid  that  a  kind  mother  eould  bestow,  she  soon  began  to 
give  proof  of  the  importance  of  langnflge  to  the  development  of 
hatnan  chaTacter.  CartsFing  and  chiding  will  do  for  infants  and 
dogs,  but  not  for  children ;  and  by  the  tlnue  Laura  was  Keveu 
years  old,  the  moral  effects  of  her  privation  began  to  appear, 
Vhere  was  nothing  to  control  her  will  hut  the  absolute  power  of 
another,  and  humanity  revolts  at  this?  ^ihe  had  already  begun  to 
diffregard  all  but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  father  j  and  it  was 
^dent,  that  as  the  propetjslties  should  Increase  with  her  physical 
growth,  so  would  the  difficulties  of  restraining  them  increase* 

At  this  time,  Dr.  Howe  fortunately  heard  of  the  child,  and  itnme- 
dlately  hastened  to  Hanover,  to  ^e  her.  He  found  her  with  a 
weh-fomied  figure  5  a  strongly-marked,  nervoEis-sanguine  tempera- 
ment;  a  larpe  and  beaut  if uUy-shnped  head,  and  the  whole  Ryetcm 
in  healthy  action. 

Here  s^eemed  a  rare  opportunity  of  benefiting  an  individnal,  and 
of  trying  a  phiu  for  the  education  of  a  deaf  and  blind  persoD, 
whit^h  he  bad  formed  on  seeing  Julia  Brace,  at  Hartford* 

Tlie  parents  were  easily  induced  to  coTisent  to  her  going  to 
Boston ;  and  on  the  #th.  of  October,  1837,  they  took  hi't  to  the 
Instiluiionp  where  she  haji  remained  ctct  since,   ^he  has  been  tanght 
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to  rend  and  write,  and  sew;  and  lier  Iiitellectnal  progress  hae 
been  rapid  and  satisfactory.  Tn  IMi^  we  hear  it  ^tud  of  her,  that 
**It  is  pleaHlng  to  obsm  i?  an  Iniiatialde  thii'jst  for  knowledge,  and 
s  quick  perception  of  the  relations  of  tlihiKs.  Tn  her  moral  cha- 
racccr,  it  is  bijatitifiil  to  behold  her  continual  gladness — her  keeit 
enjoyment  of  existence— ber  expansive  love— ber  unhesitiitlng  con- 
fidence— her  sympathy  with  sudbring — ^her  couscientioufiine^s,  iroih* 
fulnesf,  and  hopefulness. 

She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deportment  j  and  fbw  chMrcti 
of  her  fige  evince  so  mt^ch  seuise  of  propriety  in  ifgard  to  appearance. 
Never,  by  any  ptissibility,  is  jshe  seen  out  of  her  Ttx>m  with  her 
dn;ss  disordered ;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot  of  dirt  is  pointed  out 
to  ber  on  her  person,  or  any  little  rent  in  her  dress,  she  discovers 
a  fteufse  of  shsuue,  &nd  liastens  to  remove,  or  repair  it. 

She  h  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action  al  which  the 
most  fastidious  would  revolt ;  but  is  reuiarkabte  for  neatness,  order, 
and  prtipriety* 

There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in  any  way,  nwnely, 
the  difference  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  diflferent  sex,  Tbie 
was  ohi^ervable  when  she  was  only  seven  ycajs  old.  She  is  very 
affectionate  ^  and  when  with  ber  friends  of  her  own  sex,  she  is 
constantly  clinging  to  them,  and  otlea  kissing  and  caressing  them; 
and  when  ahe  meets  with  strange  ladies,  is  he  verj^  soon  becomes 
familiar,  exajuiues  very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  thetn 
to  caress  her.  But  with  those  of  the  other  sex  it  is  entirely 
different,  and  she  repels  every  approach  to  fiKuiliadty/' 

In  1846,  we  are  told  that  "*Laura  often  amiiticd  herself  during 
the  past  ye^ir,  by  littte  exerei^s  in  compo^^ition.*'  Aod  ngaln,  in 
I80O,  that  **Her  progress  has  been  a  curious  and  an  interesting 
Bpectaele.  She  has  come  into  humau  society  with  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal march ;  lier  coiu'^ie  has  lieen  a  perjjetual  ovation,  Thouaundi 
have  been  watching  her  with  eager  eyes,  and  applauding  each 
successful  step,  while  she,  all  uneonscious  of  their  gaze,  huhiing  on 
to  the  slender  ihreadj  and  fi;<iUng  iicr  way  along,  has  ailvanced 
with  faith  and  courage  towards  those  who  awaitt^d  her  wltk 
trembling  hof>e.  Nothing  shows  more  than  her  eajw  the  importatu^e 
which,  ilespiift  their  useless  waste  of  human  life  and  buman  capacity, 
men  rejilly  attaeh  to  a  human  soul.  Tliey  owe  to  her  f*omething 
for  fnrnLdiing  an  opportunity  of  show^fng  how  much  goodness  ther<j 
h  in  them ;  for  surely  tlie  way  in  which  jihc  has  been  regarded  it) 
creditable  to  humanity/' 

BRINVILLIEES,   MAHIE  MATiGUERITE, 

MARCF!IONESS  DE, 

Was  a  woman  whose  singular  atrocity  gives  her  a  species  of 
infamous  claim  to  notice  in  this  colkction.  She  was  bom  at  Paris 
in  1651,  being  tbe  daughter  of  DVA^nbrai,  lien  tenant -civil,  of  Pariis, 
wbo  married  her  to  N.  (>ybelin,  nu^rqids  of  Brini  illiers.  Aitbough 
possessed  of  attractions  to  captivatt^  lovers,  she  was  for  some  time 
much  attached  to  her  husband,  but  at  length  became  madly  in 
love  with  a  Gascon  officer,  named  Goden  St*  Croix*  This  young 
man  had  been  introduced  to  ber  by  the  marquis  himself,  who  was 
adjiitatu.  of  the  rtgitoent  of  Nonnandy*  Her  father,  being  informed 
of  the  atfair,  jniprisened  the  olliccr,  who  was  a  mcnj  adventurer,  f 
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in  ihe  Ba^til**,  where  he  was  dPta^^l^^d  fi  yoar.  ThiR  punff^hmcnt 
of  lifP  lover  innile  the  mai'chioueii,';,  nppjin'ntlv',  more  cin'iinispm ; 
btit  &lie  noiirlslied  ii*  her  lit'iirt  the  mu^t  irnj^liicatile  Imtrecl  tow  anl?* 
lii-r  ftither,  sisrer,  and  two  brothers,  all  of  whom  wine  pi  i-^ined  by  her 
in  die  year  um.  Dunni^  the  whole  time,  the  mnrehioiieBs'  war 
viidHiip  the  Tiosijita^  oQtwaniJy  m  a  devotee,  T>at,  nf*  was  nfter- 
wardit  istroiigly  sn^Mptfcteti,  really  in  order  to  try  oii  the  prisoners 
the  etfecr.  nt  the  poi&oriK  produced  hy  her  immnKiur,  who  liad  leiini<^ti 
tJie  art  of  pru]«iiliig  thctii  daring  liis  Impnsoumetil,  of  llaJian 

On  tiie  liiscovery  of  her  eriijie^  thia  wieked  womiin  wa^  eotirtemtit^d 
to  l>e  liehejided,  and  dfierwardfi  banied.  She  suffered  with  thfl 
greatest  cRhnue^iS^  and  eriuced  no  l^e lings  of  repeiitanre. 

The  maruhiaiieaa  of  BrinvUljers  seems  to  have  been  by  nattiro 
iiieUnefi  to  wh  kedness.  She  acknowJedged  in  her  hiett  cimfeKsioii, 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  she  act  fire  to  a  bouse,  ni^'ett  by  an  in- 
explieable  desire  to  cotruidt  crime.  Yet  she  uiade  preteusioti  to 
religion,  went  reffnlarly  to  eonfbssion,  and  when  arrei^ted  iJt  Lei|re,  a 
fOrt  of  general  form  vrns  found  iti  her  possej^sinn,  wJiich  snffteiently 
alluded  to  her  f.ritninaiity  to  Jbrm  a  stn^ng  presujnprfon  afriunjit 
lier.  She  prohably  had  uiore  respect  for  the  ceremonies  of  her 
Mih  than  for  the  law  of  God. 

BRUNTE,  CHARLOTTE,  EMILY,  ANt>  ANN, 
UsiTKti  as  they  are  in  death,  as  they  wpit:  in  lifr,  and  In  the 
faniii  which  followed  the  ptihlieation  of  their  extrutsrdinii.rj*  ^rorks^ 
thejse  gilY*d  sisters  um&t  appear  in  our  png^es  as  a  triad  of  intel- 
IfcetiiAl  peTsonliieiitioiis  5  their  names  eaiiuot  bt^  i^epmatt'd  without 
iiijurj'  to  their  Individual  eliaraeteristies,  without  rcndittg  apart 
^^nipathles  aiid  atteetions  'whit^h  ututed  them  more  cIot;ely,  and 
iuexfnejibly,  than  three  of  f>ne  family  and  household  wei^  perhaps 
ever  knit  lAtbn\  They  arc  the  tbreo  strains,  distinct*  aud  yet  ever 
Idendinj^  intiniately  and  ham  ion  ion  sly,  of  a  wild  sad  melody,  sueh 
m  wts  might  lioteii  to  amid  the  stillness  of  the  sole  tun  tiighl,  aird 
scart^cly  kiK>w  whether  it  caine  from  eajlh  or  heaven.  Those  three 
vt.itt'^esT  axising,  as  thej'  did  together,  from  the  Yorkj^ldrc  wolds  i  from 
that  old  quiet  manse  "oti  th6  very  verge  of  the  ehurcrhyard  moukl," 
and  taking  pofi!i*?>fiion  of  the  public  ear,  giadually  enehaininp'  at  ten* 
tioti,  and  eauMug  a  general  inquiry  of  **who  can  it  be?''  Tlii^u  a.^  the 
straiTis  grow  louder  and  txdder,  "giving  evidence  of  power  and  pas- 
iiiounte  energy,  as  well  ae  a  delicate  pereeption  of  all  the  secret 
windings  atjil  workings  of  the  human  hean,  while  yet  the  singers 
were  veiled  under  the  mysterious  eoguomen  of  ''CuiTer,  Ellia^,  and 
Aeron  Well,''  how  the  wonder  deepene-iJ,  and  the  question  sped 
through  France  at;d  Germany,  and  aerosi^  the  wide  AtluTitic^  and 
httck  again,  "who  can  it  lie?" 

But  i«t  us  eome  down  to  more  sober  narmtiTe,  and  ansifwer  this 
qtierj^  once  po  rife  among  readen^,  atid  iitilt  aeked  by  Konie  to 
whom  the  .lad  secrets  of  the  YorkshiiTe  manse  have  not  yet  been 
reveaEed.  There,  in  his  silent  &tudy,  &itA  the  aged  clergyman, 
'Mr.  Bronte— a  dejseendant  of  the  Bronterres,  of  Irelimd,  an  ancient 
and  honourable  family— ^ir^  lonely  and  desolate  In  hU  parsonage 
house  at  Ha  worth,  near  Keighley,  in  the  West-Ridinp.  Long  years 
ago  his  wife  laid  her  down  to  rest  in  the  green  cliurehyard  near 
at  hand,  and  severftl  of  his  children  were  taken  while  the  dew  of 
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diildhood  yet  lay  fVe^b  upon  the^ir  hearts,  aii  it  were  to  bear  her 
company.  Four  V]aiightors  and  a  son  remained,  to  cheer  bis  heaxt 
with  parental  tiopes,  and  E^oinctimes  xq  gladden  his  liome  vdih 
loving  loi>lifl  and  tones  of  afl>ection  j  but  only  at  internals,  for  he 
was  poor,  and  lila  children  might  not  eat  the  bread  of  idlene.«s. 
Thi;  sisters  ail  went  out  as  govemesaes,  and  Buffered  man^  of  the 
hurdshipfi  and  insults  to  which  tbat  useful  hut  despised  'class  of 
persons  are  too  commonly  exposed^  C>ne  of  them  came  home  and 
died  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  what  she  had  to  endure  at  a 
school  in  which  she  was  a  teacher^  In  all,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
pre -disposition  to  pulmonary  difecase,  and  the  Ehorteuing  of  their 
lives  may  l?e  attributed  t»  th^i  e3;;cesEiive  toil,  hard  fkre^  and  other 
miseries  attendant  on  their  state  of  dependence  at  educational 
^^ttabllshmeuta.  llie  elder  sister,  Cliarlotte,  (Cun^r  Bell^)  was  for 
a  year  and  a  half  at  one  of  these  establishments  at  Bnii^sels,  and 
while  there  she  describes  herself  a.^  never  free  from  the  gnawing 
senaation,  or  consequent  feeblcsnesa,  of  downright  btinger* 

To  thlfl  deprivation  of  sufficient  food  she  attributes  the  smallness 
of  her  stature,  which  was  below  that  of  most  women.  In  her 
novel  of  "Jane  Eyre,'"  she  no  doubt  exhibits  some  of  her  school 
experiences  at  this  place  of  torture  for  mind  and  Ijody.  It  was 
probably  the  desire  to  e&cap  from  such  a  thraldom  as  this  whifh 
induced  the  girls  to  determine  on  trying  their  hands  at  authorithip. 
**VVe  had  very  early,"  says  Charlotte,  in  t!je  preface  to  her  third 
and  last  T)ovcI—*Vlllctte'— "cherished  tlie  dream  of  becoming  authors. 
Tliia  dream,  never  relinquished,  even  iv  len  distance  divided,  and 
absorbing  tasks  occupied  us,  now,  (in  lS4a,  when  the  three  sisters 
were  at  hotne  togetUen)  suddenly  acquii^d  strength  and  con*'istencj : 
it  took  the  character  of  a  reinjlve,**  and  led,  we  may  add,  after 
many  obstacles  were  overcome,  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
"Poems,  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,"  a  title  which  gave  no 
indiii-atioti  of  the  sex  of  the  writers.  This  volume  did  not  attract 
much  attention  j  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  i^isters  set  to  work  each 
upon  a  prose  tale.  Emily,  "Wuthering  Heights and  Ann,  "Agnes 
Grey."  The  title  of  Charlotte -s  first  tale  we  do  not  learn  \  but  it 
seems  to  have  fkiled  at  the  time  in  obtaining  a  publisher;  and 
while  it  was  going  the  round  of  the  trade,  its  author  was  industri- 
ously working  at  her  second  and  most  successful  novel,  *Mane 
Eyre,"  which,  when  finished,  was  at  once  accepted  by  Me^isrs, 
Smith  and  Elder,  and  achieved  a  decided  success*  "There  are/* 
say  a  a  contemporary  critic,  **but  few  instances  to  be  found  in  the 
literary  history  of  the  time,  in  which  an  uTiknown  writer  has 
taken  a  firmer  hold  at  once  on  the  public  mind,  than  the  anthorc*>3 
of  "Jane  Eyre."  The  startUng  individimiity  of  her  portraits,  drawn 
to  the  life,  however  strange  and  wayward  that  life  may  be,  fixes 
them  Oil  the  mitid,  and  seems  to  'dare  you  to  forget.'  Sticcefisions 
of  scenes,  rather  than  of  story,  are  dashed  otf  under  a  fit  of  inspi- 
latlou,  until  the  reader,  awed  as  it  were  by  the  presence  of  tills* 
gr^at  mental  power,  draws  breath,  and  confesses  It  must  be  truth ; 
though  perhaps  not  to  be  rocogniii^cd  among  the  phases  of  any  life 
he  may  have  known,  or  secnos  he  may  have  witnessed*" 

Such  is  the  wonderful  story  on  which  the  literary  reputation  of 
Wiss  Bronte  is  based.  Its  appearance,  in  the  auttinrn  of  11:147,  took 
the  world  completely  bv  surprise,  and  the  sensation  which  it 
created  was  deepened  in  Intensity  by  the  mystery  of  its  authorship  ; 
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^  wbU  as  that  of  th©  two  other  works  by  tbe  younger  sisters,  which 
IptjiO^h  certaiiilj  inlVnor  in  powiT  and"  grasp  of  intellect,  were  yet 
evideiiliy  works  of  gctilus.  Aias !  tlicy  were  the  only  on*?«  which  tbeir 
authors  lived  to  eompilete.  With  **VVutherlng  Heights,"  flnislied  the 
mental  and  at!  otht-r  iatjours  of  Emily  Bmntet  who  died  of  con- 
Fumption  in  Deceiriber,  1^4^^?  and  in  six  months  from  that  time, 
the  gmve^  on  which  the  gmuR  had  only  just  beg^nn  to  spring,  was 
opened  to  receive  the  iijortal  remains  of  the  y*>unger  sister  Ann. 
1r  the  same  year  died  also  the  broth er,  a  young  man,  we  are  told, 
of  gre^t  promise  j  and  Charkjtts  Bronto  and  her  iuflnn  father  were 
Jefl  alone,  to  think  over  their  bereavements,  and  to  bear  up  as 
Iwst  they  could  iigjunst  tliese  heavy  Mows  of  afflirtion.  In  a  touching 
tribute  to  the  memoTy  of  her  si^iters,  ajtpended  to  her  last  work^ 
"Viiktte,"  Miss  Bronte  ohserveii--"!  may  sum  up  all  by  saying, 
that  for  strangers  they  were  nothing,  for  superfleial  obseh'er^  lesfi 
than  tiothing;  but  ibr  those  who  haj  known  them  all  their  lives, 
in  the  inrimaey  of  close  relationship,  tlicy  were  genuine,  good,  and 
tnily  greats'* 

The  novel  in  which  thepc  remarks  appeared,  was  ptibhshed  in 
1863;  "nnlike  her  preecding  wotka  !t  was  marked  by  no  stirring 
iucidetitii,  no  remf>te  detaiijj.  It  is  aimply  the  hitstory  or  life  in  a 
foreign  school,  (such  as  her  own  exiwrienee  eoiikl  enpply*)  but 
that  Utile  world  is  made  to  contain  the  elements  of  a  Fjiherc  as 
extensive  as  humanity  itself.  AUhougb  not  fTilcnlatrd  from  its  de- 
lieieDcy  of  iiUyT}%  to  be  as  universally  popular  as  "Jane  Eyre,"  it 
met  with  high"  appTC elation,  as  a  remarkable  result  of  that  high 
order  of  gcTUus  whirh  im^iarts  its  own  powerful  fascinations  to  th{} 
detail  of  events  of  the  simplest  character."  Tlie  critic  from  whom 
we  here  quote,  alt*  observes  that  *'Currer  Bell  may  almost  be  said 
to  have  foundt?d  a  sehtiol  of  ikfiou,  in  which  the  *dower  is  shewn 
in  the  bud/  and  the  child  htcrally  made  *father  to  the  man;'  in 
whieh  some  jroimg  spirit,  starved  of  sympathy,  tnms  inward  and 
revenges  the  injuries  of  the  few  in  seom  and  distrust  of  the  many  ; 
isolated  and  8ell-confeniTated»  till  the  well-s])ring  of  love,  froxen, 
but  oot  dried  up,  bLirsts  its  bonds  under  the  inliucncc  of  tlic  first 
winshine  of  aifettion,  and  expands  itself  with  the  reckless  prodi- 
gality of  a  miser  suddenly  turned  spendthrift*" 

hllss  Bronte'B  K'cond  novel,  ^'Shir ley,"  appeared  in  1849.  It  was 
l»nceived  and  wrouRht  out  in  the  luidfit  of  fearful  domestic  grief, 
the  sad  exijoricncei*  of  that  terrible  year  of  bereavements,  "There  was 
Bomcthing  in  express  bly  touching  in  the  aspect  of  the  frail  little 
creature  who  had  done  sueh  wonderful  things^  and  who  was  able 
to  bear  up  with  so  bright  an  eye,  and  so  comf»ojied  a  countenance 
under  sneh  a  weight  of  sorrow  and  such  a  prospect  of  solitude. 
In  her  de*p  mourning  dress,  (neat  as  a  quaker'sj  with  her  beau- 
tifiil  hair,  smooth  and  brown,  her  fine  eye-*  blazing  with  meaning, 
and  her  aenfiihie  face  indicating  a  habit  of  setf-control,  if  not  of 
Hileiicei^  she  seemed  a  perfect  household  image,  irre^istahly  recalling 
Wordftwortfa*s  description  of  the  domestic  treasure ;  aud  she  was 
this.  She  wafl  as  able  at  the  needle  as  the  fien.  The  household 
knew  the  excellency  of  her  cookery,  before  they  heard  of  that 
of  her  books.  In  so  utter  a  seclusion  as  she  lived,  in  those  dreary 
Wildft  where  she  was  not  strong  enongh  to  rjaim  over  the  hillirj  iti 
that  retreat  where  her  studious  father  rarely  broke  the  silence,  and 
tbere  was  no  cue  d^e  to  do  it ;  iu  that  forlorn  house  planted  hi 
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the  miry  clay  of  the  churcliyard,  where  the  graves  of  her  sisteif. 
were  before  her  >vindow ;  in  such  a  liTing  sepnichre  her  mind  conld 
not  hut  prey  upon  itself;  and  how  it  did  suffer,  we  see,  in  the 
more  painful  portions  of  'Villette.'  She  said,  with  a  change  la 
her  steady  countenance,  that  *8he  should  feel  very  lonely  when  her 
aged  father  died.*  But  she  formed  new  ties  after  that ;  she  married* 
and  it  is  the  aged  father  who  8ur\'ives  to  mourn  lier."  Tlius  if 
the  cabinet  ])icturc  drawn  by  one  who  evidently  knew  much  of 
the  inner  life  of  Currcr  Bell. 

A  correspondent  of  the  "Literary  Gazette"  will  furnish  us.  with 
the  touching  conclusion  to  this  sad  history.  "Mr.  Bronte  is  the 
Incumbent  of  Iluworth,  and  the  father  of  *thc  three  sisters;'  two- 
had  already  died,  when  Mr.  Nicholls,  his  curate,  wished  to  many 
the  last  sole  hope.  To  this  Mr.  Bronte  objected,  as  it  might  de- 
l)rive  him  of  liis  only  child ;  and  although  they  were  much  attached,, 
the  connection  was  so  far  broken,  that  Mr.  Nicholls  was  to  \ea\9,' 
Then  the  Vicar  of  Bradford  interposed,  by  ofl'ering  to  set^ure  ftr. 
Mr;  Nicholls  the  Incumbency  of  Haworth,  after  Mr.  Bronte's  death.. 
This  obviated  all  objection,  and  last  summer  (1854)  a  study  wae' 
built  to  the  parsonage,  and  the  lovers  were  married,  remaining, 
under  the  father's  roof.  But  alas !  in  three  months  the  bride's  luDgf 
were  attacked,  and  in  three  more  tlie  father  and  husband  committcdi 
their  loved  one  to  the  grave.  Is  it  not  a  sad  realit>'  in  which  the. 
romance  ends.   May  God  comfort  the  two  mourners  I" 

BROOKE,  FRANCES. 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  an  En- 
glish clergyman,  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Brooke,  rector  ofi 
Colny,  in  Norfolk,  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and 
chaplain  to  the  garrison  of  Quebec.  She  was  as  remarkable  fbr. 
her  gentleness  and  suavity  of  manners  as  for  her  literary  talents. 
Her  husband  died  on  the  2 1st.  of  January,  1789,  and  she  herself 
expired  on  the  26th.  of  the  same  month,  at  Sleaford,  where  she. 
had  retired  to  the  house  of  lier  son.  Her  first  Iiterar>'  performance, 
was  the  "Old  Maid,"  a  periodical  work,  begun  in  Novemlwr,  17.56, 
and  continued  every  Saturday  until  about  the  end  of  July,  175d. 
In  the  same  year  she  published  "Virginia,"  a  tragedy,  with  odee^ 
pastorals,  and  translations.  In  the  preface  to  this  publication  she 
assigns  as  a  reason  for  its  appearance,  "that  she  was  precluded' 
from  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  the  tragedy  brought  upon  the  stage, 
by  there  having  been  two  so  lately  on  the  same  subject."  Prefixed- 
to  this  publication  were  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  a. 
poetical  translation  with  notes,  of  "II  Pastor  Fido,"  a  work  which, 
was  probably  never  completed. 

From  1763  to  1788,  Mrs.  Brooke  published  many  novels  and 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Her  most  popular  play  was  "Roana," 
acted  at  Covcnt  Garden  in  1782.  Few  pieces  have  been  equally 
successful.  The  simplicity  of  the  story,  the  elegance  of  the  language, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  music,  caused  it  to  be  admired  for  a 
long  time.  Her  last  work  was  "Marian,"  acted  in  1788,  at  Covent 
Garden,  with  some  success,  but  very  much  inferior  to  "Rosina." 


BROOKS,  MARIA, 
KNo^v7r  as  a  poetess  under  the  name  (given  to  her  by  Mr.  Souther) 
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f)t  Mada  del  Occideptc,  woJt  di^j^t^endpd  fVom  a  Welsh  fjvranj,  s«ttr^d 
at  Medford,  iu  Sta^aaclansctts,  Her  inHiden  name  wiia  Gowcn.  She 
was  b*>m  about  17^X%  and  eiirly  dbplnycd  iintonuiioTi  poAvcrs  of 
mind.  Slie  had  mther  fflvpimiblc  apportuniHes?  of  edncation,  ytjt 
Irei:  own  genius  >va*  licr  Iscst  teaclier.  When  quite  yciung,  Miiriii 
Gow'^cn  married  Mr,  Brotilts,  a  iDcrrlisnt  of  Ilofiton.  A  few  ycjirs 
after  their  murrlsige  hy  lo^t  the  |tirt?nter  part  of  his  property,'  and 
Mrs.  Bro«tlL*  Vi  s.frtetl  to  prw^try  fur  oi  t'upntinn  and  amnsemeiit.  Ui 
lH2iK  she  [>j]Mis*hed  **JndjHi,  Esthtr,  anil  other  Pf»cnis»"  wliii.li 
show  coiisiderJililo  seniiv'i*  31  r,  Brofik!*  dying  in  1^26^  hta  widow 
went  to  reside  with  her  relation::  in  Ciilnii,  wIj^t^  she  wrote  her 
prinelpal  work,  "Z!>phiel,  i>r  tlie  UrUh-  of  Seven,"  whieh  was 
pnijibihed  hy  her  at  Loiidon,  diiriog  a  vj^ir  tliat  she  mnda  to  England, 
in  1833.  Part  of  the  time  that  ^he  sjx'nt  In  ICn^fhiiid  was  pmspd 
hy  her  at  the  residence  of  Robert  8i>iith(\v,  «t  Keiiwiek,  who  ai>pre- 
ciatied  her  genius  ver>"  hiprhly.  In  ii<si,  Mrs,  Broolc^  remnml  to 
the  Unitcjl  States.  In  liiiH^  Fhe  wmte  for  i>nvftte  clrcnlatioQ, 
"lilomca,  or  the  Vale  of  the  Yumiirl,^'  lieirijcf  simply  her  own  history 
under  a  different  name.  In  the  mrnQ.  yvur  Mr^I  Bmolt.i  retnrned 
to  Cuba,  to  tak*^  chonje  of  the  estates  Ictt  her  hy  her  uncle.  She 
died  at  MatanjfJis,  in  November,  li^^b. 

Mrs.  Brooks  lias  dipplEyt  d  aiueh  artistie  sUilh  tin  vfv\]  as  poetical 
talipot,  enhivated  taj^te,  and  literary*  research,  in  man^igfnj^  tlie 
tuateriali^  of  her  poem,  **The  Bride'  of  Seven,"  which  han  many 
l)eautiful  paH>^eS;  tiie  dcsedptloiiB  are  gorff^oi^^*  **"d  glowing;  there 
is  thriUing  imddeat  and  burninicr  iiassion  j  hnt  it  hwks  nature,  sim- 
pikity,  and  true  feeling,  It  extvitea  the  faney,  having  the  heart 
tinmoved,  eomparativoly ;  Ehcrcfore  the  poem  i*  defleit'iit  in  that  kind 
of  iotLTCsiit  whic  h  insnrea  poimlarity:  thikoj^h  praised  by  erities,  it 
will  never  be  read  by  die  iMjtjple,  The  minor  ptxmis  of  Mrs,  Brmks 
are  iinished  with  nitieh  eare ;  some  of  these  expre&s  tht;  deep  affec- 
tions of  woman's  heart  with  great  |>athos  and  beauty. 

BlUnVN%  CATHERINE, 

Was  a  half*bIooJed  Cherokee,  born  at  Willis  V^ttliey,  in  the  state 
of  Alabamu,  about  the  year  13«)0*  Her  tlither'a  name,"ln  the  Indian 
language,  wm  Yan-nu-grnn/n^-yah-^iiki,  whieh  ia,  'Sinjiwued  by  a  beur/* 
His  Engii^ih  namt*,  ftom  hi^  father,  w^a?;  Jolin  Brown.  Her  mother's 
name  was  Tfeiidiih,  in  the  Cherokee.  Her  Eagil&h  name  was  Sarah. 
Tbey  were  of  proptrrty,  and  far  above  the  level  of  their 

race,  hut  still  had  no  education — they  con  id  not  speak  a  word  of 
English.  It]  1810,  the  Aoiedtmn  Botud  of  Foreign  Missions  seat  the 
Eev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury  to  the  Cherokee  nation,  Ibr  jx^nnission  to 
e&tabHsh  a  iiebool  In  their  territory.  This  was  grnined,  and  a  school 
opened  at  Chiekamaugah,  within  the  territory  of  Tennessee.  Cathe- 
rine  had  heard  of  the  schooh  although  living  at  tlic  di-^tance  of 
a  btmdred  miles.  She  hml  learned  to  sjieak  English,  by  residing 
St  the  house  of  a  Cherokee  friend,  and  could  read  in  wLirtls  of 
one  syllable.  She  was  now  seventeeti  years  t5f  a^e,  itosjjsegsitig  very 
fine  features,  and  of  roseate  complc^iion.  She  was  decidedly  the 
first  of  Cherokee  beanties.  She  waa  modest,  gentle,  and  virtuous, 
with  a  sweet  ami  allbctionate  disposition*  From  her  wealth  ami 
beant3%  bhc  had  been  indulged  as  the  pride  of  her  parentj*  j  but  sb<i 
was  the  most  docile  of  all  the  missionary  jpupib.  Her  prngress  was 
wonderfully  rapid.  In  three  montha,  she  :oi;r:;cd  to  read  and  write 
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Tbis  exceeds  the  proptias  of  any  one  on  record^  in  Americi  or  any 
Other  cotintiy.  She  soan  became  serions,  and  then  religions ;  and 
was  bapti^sed  in  Jannary,  1818,  In  Jnne,  1820,  she  nndi-rlook  to 
teach  ft  school  at  Creek -path,  near  her  fhther'ti  house.  She  showed 
the  greatest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  enlightening^  her  eonntrywDmcn  j 
those  of  all  ages  came  to  learn  something  of  her.  She  establislicd 
reli^^oiis  exereiftes  in  her  fiither's  house,  and  brought  many  to 
Christianity,  She  was  not  contented  with  the  meai^nre  of  inform  a- 
tion  she  had  acquired,  but  intended  to  push  her  studies  into  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  she  knew  to  exist-,  but  wMle  she 
vrsiS  contemplating  fn^at  tilings  llir  herself  and  her  nation^  her  health 
began  to  decline.  She  had  probaTjIy  Injured  herself  by  teo  clofjo 
application  to  her  studies.  The  change  fi-om  flying  Through  the 
groves  and  paddlLng  the  canoe  to  anch  a  i^edentary  lifiy,  which  she 
must  have  severely  felt,  together  with  her  anxiety  for  the  conversion 
of  iicr  fkmily,  particularly  of  ft  brother,  who  had  died  the  prece- 
ding year,  aggravated  tier  disease.  She  bore  her  sickne^a  with  great 
resignation,  and  her  piety  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  hearts 
ofiill  who  knew  and  loved  her.  She  died  July  18th.,  1823^  and 
was  buried  at  Creek -path,  beside  her  dear  brother  John,  whom 
Ehe  had  been  instrumenial  in  con  I'er ting  to  chrlfitlfliiity, 

BROWNE,  MARY  ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  1812,  at  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  She  began  to 
publish  at  the  ago  of  tiftecn,  and  her  poems  even  then  (showed 
great  genlup.  Her  father  removed  to  Liverpool  in  1830 ;  and  in 
1842,  yiim  Browne  was  married  to  Jame&  Gray,  a  Scotch  gentle^nan^ 
and  a  nephew  of  James  Hogg,  the  shepherd  poet.  She  died  at 
Cork,  in  1844.  Her  first  work  was  "Mon t -Blanc  j"  her  others 
were,  "Ada,"  "Repentance,'^  **The  Coronal,"  "Birth-Day  Gifl," 
"Ignatift,"  vohiroe  of  **Sajcred  Poetry,"  and  a  great  number  of  fugitive 
pieces^  in  pro^se  m  well  as  verse.  She  was  as  weil  known  by  those 
among  whom  she  lived  for  her  active  benevolence,  as  for  her  poetical 
talents,  being  emineaily  pious,  gentle,  and  benevolent.  There  is 
Yery  little  display  of  that  sort  of  tender  and  flowery  description, 
which  may  be  termed  smtimevttalism,  in  the  poetry  of  Miss  Browne. 
She  is  reflective,  serious,  and,  at  times,  sublime.  Human  nature^, 
as  its  passions  and  changes,  hopes,  feara,  and  joys,  arc  displayed 
in  books  and  in  social  life,  seems  to  have  been  her  study,  rather 
thftti  "runulng  bro*>ks"  or  'bowery  meads."  Hence,  her  style  ia 
mfMlelled  on  rhfi  Tnannor  of  the  old  bards;  and  though  lier  poetry 
never  reaches  the  height  she  evidently  sought  to  attain,  it  is  excel- 
lent for  its  pure  taste  and  jusi  Bentiment ;  while  a  few  instances  of 
hold  imagination  show  vividly  the  ardour  of  a  fancy,  which  pru- 
dence and  delicacy  always  controlled. 

BROWN,  FRANCES, 

Wab  bom  in  1816,  at  Stranorlar,  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
Ireland,  where  her  father  was  postmaster.  She  lost  her  eyesight  when 
she  was  eighteen  mouths  old,  yet,  from  her  assiduity  in  acquir- 
ing knowledge,  she  can  compete  with  many  educated  women  in 
aitainmentii.  Her  poems  are  eouEidcred  very  gowl ;  and  she  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "The  Blind  Poetess  of  Ulster/'  which  awakens  in 
the  popular'  mind  of  her  own  country -people  pity  for  her  mis- 
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fbrtune,  and  pride  in  her  fame*  She  Ijas  bereclf  giyeij  a  touching 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  ucqiiimi  her  lei^iiiig :  her 
intellectual  taste  was  lim  awakened  by  the  prejicbing  of  the  vUlago 
pustorj  then  she  heani  the  hooka  of  ehilJreri  read;  and,  an  her 
TOitid  gfliued  power,  the  works  of  Walter  Seott,  ancient  hifttcirie*i> 
Bums,  Pope,  TUad,  Milton,  Byron,  all  %vcro  read  to  lier*  atid  fu^u^iih<^d 
her  ea^er  spirit  with  ftxpd  for  thought.  She  was  about  twenty, 
when  shG  gathcried  courage  to  write  to  the  cditur  of  the  London 
Atbena?uin,  enclosing  a  few  of  her  poems ;  the^e  were  fhvourahly 
received,  and  ahc  became  a  poet.  She  has  contributed  to  several 
periodicals  and  annuals.  In  1844,  a  Tolume  of  hers,  '*Thc  Star  of 
Alt^hei,  and  other  Pocmfs/'  were  publiiihed  in  London,  with  a 
preface,  (proliably  by  her  gifted  publisher,  Edward  Moxon,)  which 
truly  say  a: — "The  bkrd  gathers  dignity  from  the  darkness  aiuld 
which  she  sings,  as  the  darkness  itself  is  hghtcued  hy  the  song." 

BROWNING,    ELIZABETH  BARRETT, 

Oi?E  of  the  TOOst  dit^tinguishcd  female  poets  of  the  age,  is  still 
young,  and  "with  her  habits  of  study,  will  i)n;)bably  eurich  the 
world  with  many  precious  gems  of  thought,  in  addition  to  her  works 
already  produced,  Her  maiden  name  waa  Barrett,  under  whieh  she 
achieved  her  poetical  reputation*  In  184*>,  she  was  married  to 
Robert  Browning,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer  of  much  celebrity, 
author  of  "Paracelsus'*  and  several  tragedies.  This  gifted  couple, 
whO!*e  tastes  as  well  as  talents  arc  congenial,  seenn  des:tined  to 
ascend  together  the  hill  of  Fame.  Mrs.  Browning  is  probably  more 
^rsed  in  classical  Icanung,  and  a  more  complete  scholar,  than  any 
Itf  her  sex  now  living.  Her  mind  also  well  stored  with  general 
literature;  with  an  energy  and  force  of  character  truly  rare,  she 
T>roaght  out  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and  eidtivatcd  its  faculties, 
during  a  wearying  illness,  which  confined  her  far  many  years  to 
her  apartment"  Shut  out  from  the  influences  of  external  nature, 
she  surrounded  herself  with  the  fjoworij  of  poctrj%  and  created  tints 
of  the  buaglnation  to  give  unfading  radiance  to  a  rr*om  the  sun's 
lajn  never  entered*  Mrs.  Brown  J  ng  enjr>ya  the  friendship  and  cor- 
respondence of  many  of  the  mof^t  emiueist  men  and  women  of  the 
day,  hy  whom  she  is  justly  valued       her  abilities  and  exceneuee» 

She  'has  written  in  prose  s&me  treatises  on  "The  Greek  Christian 
PoGts/*  which  are  said  to  be  admirable,  and  among  her  friends  her 
talents  as  a  Ictter-wi-iter  are  quite  eclchrated.  Whether  she  is 
destiucd  to  go  down  to  po^tcHry  as  a  great  /joef,  h  a  point  that 
will  hear  discussion ;  energy,  learning,  a  r<>mantic  melanelioly  chas- 
tened by  faith,  and  siuL6i\^  t>iety,  are  found  cverj'where  through 
Jicr  works;  she  also  posi^csses  an  exuberance  of  fancy,  and  her 
memory  is  stored  with  expressions  of  the  pocis  of  the  highest  etamp. 
Do  these  gifts  constitute  poetry? 

II"  the  melody  of  rhythm  liS  sometimes  wanting  in  this  author's 
lines,  the  sweet  grace  of  patience,  the  divine  harmony  of  faith  and 
love,  seem  ever  abiding  in  her  souL  She  is  among  those  womeu 
wht>  do  honour  to  their  sex,  and  uplift  the  heart  of  humanity^ 
Many  of  her  shorter  poems  arc  exquisite  in  their  touches  of  tendemesH 
and  devotional  patbod^.  The  power  of  passion  is  rarely  exldhited, 
^ili  its  lava-like  flood,  on  her  pure  pages  j  but  deep  aiTection  and 
Wue  piety  of  feeling  meet  lis  everywhere,  atid  the  sweet,  holy  emotions 
of  woman's  love  are  truthfully  depicteaj  and  thus  her  great  abilitiei. 
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guided  by  puritj--  of  thought,  and  hiillowtsd  by  reJigious!  fuitli,  are 
made  bic^.^jni^^f  tu  tlio  wuild. 

the  svorks  uf  Mrs.  Tlnn'^'niiig  arc:  "The  SeTRpJilm," 

*'Proifiethcus  Bomid/-  "A  Dnima  of  Exile,'*  "The  Romitimt  of 
Margaret/'  *'Isobd*ij  Child,**  "Sonnets,"  "Miiicelianeous  Pociii^,"  etc* 

BRUNEHAUT, 

YotTNoEK  datightcr  of  Atlianagildo,  kins  of  the  Vieig^oths  of 
Spnin,  married,  in  riCS'j,  Sifigly^rt^  the  Fraiiliish  Idng  of  Metz  or 
Acistraaia,  .Sicgbcrt  hitd  resolved  to  have  hut  one  wife,  and  to 
i  hoose  her  fivuii  a  royal  Eiinily;  hb  choi<^  feJl  on  Bninebaut, 
who  fiiUy  jivsrlfied  his  preft^reace.  She  mm  beiiutiful,  elegant  in 
her  deportnieiit,  modest  and  diguificd  in  her  conduct,  and  conversed 
not  only  agreeably,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  w^ifidom.  Her  husband 
toon  heeaniti  exceed! tifrly  attached  to  her. 

Her  elder  sistin',  Gabuinda,  had  married  Chilptirie,  Siegbert^s 
hrother,  and  king  of  Nonnandy.  Galauiiidii  was  msirdered,  thronRh 
the  instigation  of  Frede^onde,  CliHpedc'fi  r[ilstrei»^  who  then  in- 
duced Chilperic  to  marr^'  her.  liruji^haut,  uj  ai'Onge  her  lister's 
death,  persuaded  Siegl>ert  to  make  war  uiwn  his  brother;  and 
he  had  snecceded  in  wresting  Chllpcric's  territories  from  him,  and 
besieging  him  in  Toiirtiai,  when  two  assassins,  hired  by  Frede- 
gondc,  murdered  Slegliert  in  his  camp,  in  675* 

As  soon  Bs  Brunchant  heard  of  this  misfortune,  she  hastened  to 
save  her  son^  the  little  Cldldehert,  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Australia, 
Sh<j  hid  him  in  a  basket,  which  wa^  let  down  oat  of  a  window 
of  tlie  i>ataee  «he  occupied  in  Paris,  and  confided  him  to  a  servant 
of  the  AtiiJtrasiiUi  Duke  Gond<ft>ald^  who  ciyricd  him  behind  him 
on  barscback  to  Metz,  where  he  >\'as  proclaimed  king,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  575.  When  CLil4>erlc  and  Fredegonde  arrived  at  PariBj 
they  found  only  Brunehant,  with  her  two  daughters  and  the  royal 
treasure.  Her  property  was  taken  Jrom  her,  her  daughters  were 
exiled  to  Meaux,  and  she  was  sent  to  Roueu. 

After  this  she  married  her  nephew,  Chilperic'a  younger  son,  be* 
came  a  aei'oud  time  a  wldoWj  entered  into  a  war  with  the  uoblea 
of  Ausstrasia,  was  for  a  while  successful,  then  defeated,  and  drlTEia 
oat  of  the  kingdom.  She  found  refuge  with  her  grandson,  TUeo- 
dodck,  King  of  Burgundy,  whoui  she  Incited  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  hrother  Theodebert,  wUcjm  he  pursued  to  Cologne,  and  there 
asaassinated.  Rh  chiidren,  one  of  whom  was  au  infant,  were  slaiii 
by  order  of  Brunehaut.  Theodoric-  died  in  C13,  and  Brunehaut, 
hctrayed  by  her  subjoct&t  ^tnd  abandoned  by  her  nobles,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Clotaire,  son  of  Fredegonde.  He  loaded  her  with 
hisalts,  accused  ber  of  having  caused  the  death  of  ten  kings,  or 
aons  of  kings,  and  gave  her  up  to  the  vengeauee  of  infuriated 
feoldiery-  This  Queen,  then  eighty  years  old,  was  carried  naked  on 
A  litter  for  three  days,  and  then  hound  hy  one  arm  and  one  leg 
lo  the  tail  of  an  unbroken  colt,  wliich  dragged  her  over  rocks  and 
stones  till  she  was  nothing  but  a  shapeless  mass.  Her  remains 
were  then  humt, 

BRL'N,    FEEDEEIKE  CHEISTIANA, 

A  GEK^^rAN  iKPCtess,  whose  mmden  name  was  Milnter,  was  bom  at 
Graefentuma,  in  the  piiucipaliry  Of  Gotha,  Junfl  Brd.,  1766,  and  died 
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at  Copctiliflgcn,  March  Sfitli.,  1836.  She  was  sister  to  the  celehrfltcd 
and  learned  Bisfiop  MUnter,  of  Iceland,  and  T\ife  of  tire  DamiFli 
conference  counsellor  Brun.  Eiieoumgert  by  the  exsimpk  of  lier 
biiiftHind  and  hav  brotlter,  she  became  bii  auVhor,  and  obtained  coit- 
Eiderable  fame  as  a  writer  of  lyrics.  Her  prose  writing^s,  tliongh 
not  of  the  first  order,  are  yet  hir  above  itiwlisx'rity*  S>ip  is  bot 
kTiiiwji  as  the  author  of  songs  of  liberty,  written  when  Philhellenic 
enthiidajjm  prevailed  all  over  Germany.  Alutosi  alt  her  ptsetic  pra- 
dtietiom  are  tinctured  viixh  a  sad  and  melancholy  feeling, 

ERUN,  MADAHE  LE, 

Was  a  French  artiste  or  painter,  who  gained  eonfllilcral >le  mjm- 
tatlou  at  I'nrU.  Her  paintings,  liistoneal  pieces  as  well  as  jwrtridts, 
"vrere  cxhtTiiterl  in  the  Louvre.  Miidamo  de  G«nhs  KpenkK  nf  the 
takni!^  of  M:ii]aiTie  le  Bnm  with  niitch  warmtli  of  prai^t^  and  eom- 
plains  that  the  men  sought  to  depreciate  her  paintings  bL'^anite  nhe 
^as  a  wonmn. 

BE0NOEO,  BONA  LOMBAEDI, 
Was  bom  in  1417^  in  Sacco,  a  little  villiige  in  VuftclUna.  Her 
parents  were  obscure  peasants,  of  whom  we  hnve  but  lltrle  infor- 
matton.  Tlie  fflthe;rT  Gabriel  LombardiT  a  privjite  soldier,  died 
while  she  was  mi  infant;  and  her  mother  not  snrvivinj?  him  long, 
the  little  girl  was  left  to  the  ehai^fe  of  an  annt^  a  hard-working 
conntrfw^oman,  and  an  unclet  an  humble  curate* 

Bona,  in  her  simple  pe^isant  station,  exhibited  int^lligenee,  deci- 
sion of  eharactci-,  and  iiersontd  lieaut>s  which  raised  her  to  a 
certain  cotisi deration  in  thu  estimation  of  her  eitmpajjions ;  and  tho 
neigh hotirhood  btmstcd  of  the  beauty  of  liona,  when  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  wiks  to  raise  her  to  a  mmt  UTiexpeeted  rank.  In  the 
war  between  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the  Venetians,  the  latrer  had 
been  routed  and  driven  from  VattelUna,  Pit^clnino,  the  Jlilancjic 
(ieueral,  apon  departing  to  follow  up  his  advantage left  Captain 
Brunoro,  a  Pamic^san  gentleraan,  to  maintain  a  camp  in  JJorlAgnO:, 
as  a  central  p<>sitiou  to  maintain  the  conquered  eounti>'.  One  dny, 
aflcr  a  banting  pKarty,  he  stopped  to  repose  himR."lf,  in  a  grove 
where  miiny  of  the  ptiasants  were  assembled  for  Kjrae  nij^dc  fes* 
tlval  ?  he  was  gi-catly  struck  mth  the  loveliness  of  a  girl  of  about 
fifteen.  Upon  entering  Into  convcraation  with  her»  he  was  surprised 
at  the  ingenuity  and  spirited  tone  of  her  replica.  Rpeaking  of  the 
adventure  on  his  return  home,  ever>'tx)dy  told  him  that  Buna 
Lombard!  had  acknowledged  claims  to  admii-ation.  Brunoro,  re- 
maining through  the  suimner  in  that  district,  found  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  the  fair  peasant ;  becoming  acquainted  with  her 
worth  and  character,  he  at  last  dctemjim^d  to  make  her  the  com- 
pan  ion  of  his  Hfe  i  their  marriage  tiot  declared  at  first,  but,  to 
prevent  a  separatii>n,  however  tcmporarj,  !3ona  wns  induced  to  put 
on  the  dress  of  an  ofllcen  She  aetompanled  her  husband  fn  battle, 
fought  by  his  side,  and,  regardless  of  her  own  safety,  seemed  to 
Ite  merely  an  added  arm  to  shield  and  assist  Brtinoro.  He  incurring 
the  anger  of  the  King  of  Naples,  was  seized  by  means  of  an  ntn- 
buscade,  and  phinged  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  would  prL»hab]y 
have  ilnit^hed  his  days,  hut  fbr  the  un tiling  and  wcil-pinnned  efforts 
of  his  wife,  who  had  the  happinesii  of  efl'ecting  his  release  on  this 
as  also  OQ  another  occasion. 
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Bona  was  not  only  gifted  with  the  feminine  qnailliea  of  domestic 
affection  Aiid  a  weir^^mlancfd  intdleet ;  in  the  hotteBt  battles,  her 
bravery  anrl  power  of  managing  her  tniops  were  quite  remarkable  i 
of  these  feats  there  are  many  instances  recorded.  She  was,  how- 
ever^  destined  to  lose  hi'r  husband  witliont  poflflihllity  of  recovering 
him;  he  died  in  14GS.  When  this  intrepid  heroin e»  Ticlor  in 
battles,  and,  rising  above  ali  advereity,  was  bowed  by  a  sorrow 
resulting  from  affeetiou,  she  declared  she  cotild  not  survive  Brunoro, 
She  caused  a  tomb  to  he  made»  in  which  their  remains  could  be 
tinlted;  and*  after  seeing  the  work  completed,  she  gradually  sank 
into  a  languid  elate,  which  terminated  in  her  death. 

BEUNTON,  MARY, 

AuTHottESS  of  "Self-Contror'  and  "Discipline,'*  two  novels  of  supe- 
rior merit,  was  horn  on  the  1st  of  November,  1778*  She  was  a 
native  of  Burrey,  in  Orkney,  a  small  island  of  about  five  bundred 
inhabitantSi  de!?titute  of  tree  or  shrub.  Her  father  wa-s  Colonel 
Balfour,  of  El  wick,  and  her  mother  was  nieee  of  Field- marijhal  Lord 
Ligonicr,  in  whose  house  she  had  resided  before  her  marriage. 
Maij  was  carefully  edut'atijd,  and  taught  French  and  Italian  by 
her  mother.  She  was  also  sent  to  Edinburgh  ^  but  when  she 
was  sixteen  her  mother  died,  and  the  whole  care  of  the  family  de- 
volved on  hen  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  married  tlie  Eev,  Hr. 
Brun  ton,  tnlnister  of  Bolton,  i  n  Haddingtonshire.  In  I  Si^,  Mr*  Brtiuton 
wa=  called  to  Edinbuiigh,  and  there  his  ivife  had  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  hterary  persons,  and  of  cultivating  her  mind.  **Seif-ContPoi," 
het  first  norelj  was  pabUshiwl  anonymously  in  181  i»  Thcj  first  edi* 
tiion  waa  sold  in  a  month,  and  a  second  and  third  called 
Her  ne^t  work  was  "Discipline,*'  a  no\^l  of  the  religions  ela^^  to 
which  "Self -Control"  belonged.  She  died  in  1&18,  leaving  an  unfin- 
ished novel  called  "Emeliue,"  afterwards  published  with  a  memoir 
Of  the  authoress,  by  her  hnsband. 

Her  private  character  was  in  harmony  with  her  writiufis;  she 
lu^ht  all  within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  by  her  amiable 
dBportroenc,  how  beautiful  an*  the  characterisdes  of  the  trae  cbristjan 
Uay,  a£  she  now  teaches  tlie  readers  of  her  ex^ieOent  wcrks  the 
tiieaiy  of  the  kifeUness  of  virtue. 

BUCHAN,   COUXTESS  OF, 

Simra  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  crowned  Robert  Brace,  Elng  of 
Scotland^  at  Scone,  Marcit  29th.,  130€^  in  place  of  her  lirocbcr, 
wbose  duty  it  was,  but  wliose  ^sari  prevented  him  from  peribnniiig  it. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  the  First  of  England,  aod.  fbr 
six  yeara  confined  in  a  wooden  cagt,  in  one  of  the  tomn  Of 
Berwick  castle. 

BUCHA^',  ELSPETH, 

Wab  the  danghter  of  John  SimjaoT*,  tiie  keeper  of  an  inn  at  Fi|si|- 
CmOt  which  is  ilie  half-way  honsa  biHWTeen  Banff  and  Portsoy,  in 
Use  north  of  Scotland ;  where  was  i?ril!  liiing  in  17£C  at  tbe  m 
of  ainetj.  His  daughter  Klsjiotb,  or  Klij^beth,  was  bom  in  tTS^ 
and  when  she  was  twen^-ono  wah  stsni  to  Glasfrow  fo  find  bera^ 
«  fiaee.  She  thm  caumd  Um  tli«  «ernee  of  Mr.  Mmi^  one  of 
ilie  pincipal  proprieton  of  flM  d«1(l>«i3rk  mannfectoar.  Sbe  wms 
oot  hag  m  this  itaukm  befbn  tb«  tnarried  Bobeit  BacdtaA,  out 
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of  the  workmen  in  the  service  of  the  same  Mr.  Martin.  Robert 
tad  Elspeth  Bachan  seem  to  hare  lived  happily  together,  and  had 
muj  children,  whom  they  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
MttftoiL  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Mrs.  Buchan  was  an  episco- 
yriiaii,  but  her  husband  being  a  burgher  seceder,  she  adopted  his 
Irindplefl.  She  had  always  been  a  constant  reader  of  the  scriptures, 
and  taking  numy  passages  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  she  changed 
her  opioions  greatly,  and  about  1778,  she  became  the  promulgator 
of  many  singular  doctrines,  and  soon  brought  over  to  her  notions 
Mr.  Hugh  White,  who  was  the  settled  relief  minister  of  Irvine. 
She  continued  to  make  new  converts  till  April,  1790,  when  the 
populace  of  Irvine  rose,  assembled  round  Mr,  White's  house,  and 
oroke  the  windows ;  and  Mrs.  Buchan  with  all  her  converts,  to  the 
Bomber  of  fbrty-six  persons,  left  Irvine.  The  Buchanites  (for  so 
fliey  were  called)  went  through  Mauchlin,  old  and  new  Cumnock, 
kilted  three  days  at  Kirconnel,  passed  through  Sangahar  and 
llionihill,  and  then  settled  at  a  farm-house,  the  out-houses  of  which 
fliey  had  all  along  possessed,  paying  for  them,  and  for  whatever 
thej  wanted.  This  farm-house  is  two  miles  south  of  Thomhill, 
and  about  thirteen  miles  fh>m  Dumfries. 

The  Buchanites  paid  great  attention  to  the  Bible,  always  reading 
It  or  canying  it  about  with  them.  They  read,  sang  hymns,  preached, 
nd  conversed  much  about  religion;  declared  the  last  day  to  be 
■ear,  and  that  no  one  of  their  company  should  ever  die  or  be 
taiied,  bat  soon  shall  hear  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  when  all 
the  wicked  would  be  struck  dead,  and  remain  so  one  thousand 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  Buchanites  would  undei^o  an  agree- 
ibte  change,  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  from  whence 
they  should  return  to  this  earth,  and  with  the  Lord  Jesus  as  their 
king,  possess  it  one  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  devil 
should  be  chained.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  devil  would 
be  loosed,  the  wicked  restored  to  life,  and  both  would  assail  their 
camp,  but  be  repulsed  by  the  Buchanites,  fighting  manfully  with 
Christ  for  their  leader. 

The  Buchanites  neither  marry,  nor  consider  themselves  bound  by 
conjugal  duties,  nor  care  for  carnal  enjoyments.  But  having  one 
purse,  they  live  like  brothers  and  sisters  a  holy  life  as  the  angels 
of  God.  They  follow  no  employment,  being  commanded  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,  but,  observing  how  the  young  ravens  arc 
fed,  and  the  lilies  grow,  they  assure  themselves  God  will  much  more 
fised  and  clothe  them.  They,  indeed,  sometimes  worked  for  people 
in  their  neighbourhood,  but  they  refused  all  kind  of  payment,  and 
declared  that  their  whole  object  in  working,  was  to  mix  with  the 
vorld  and  inculcate  their  important  doctrines. 

Mr.  Buchan  remained  in  the  burgher-secession  communion,  and 
had  no  intercourse  with  his  wife.  Mrs.  Buchan  died  in  May,  1791 ; 
and  before  her  death  her  followers  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

BUFFET,  MARGARET, 

A  Parisian  lady,  who  wrote  an  interesting  eulogy  on  learned 
women,  l>esides  observations  on  the  French  language. 

BULWER,  LADY, 
Has  gained  an  unfortunate  celebrity  both  from  unhappy  family 
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occnrrcnces,  and  from  the  manntr  in  which  she  has  n&cd  her  talents 
to  aveiigi3  her  real  or  frtucifd  Injuries.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Wheeler^  only  dftughter  of  a,  respectable  widow  who  rcsitlod  in 
London.  Mi^s  Wheeler  is  iTpreneiited  to  have  been  "a  pale,  i^iender, 
benutifnl  girl Edward  Lytton  Bulv^^er,  fresh  fh>m  colle^fe,  gaw  and 
loved  her?  they  were  married  tigainst  the  wiiahes  of  his  mother^ 
The  sequel  is  too  iveli  known  to  require  detail ;  there  was  "incom- 
patibility of  temper" — unh a ppinests— separation.  It  wa^  not  till 
after  tliis  last  event  thtit  Lady  Biilvver  became  an  author;  we 
rejjp.er  to  say  that  her  pen  has  not  improved  the  respect  wc  should 
like  to  entertain  for  one  who  has  euffercd.  She  is  unqneisc  ion  ably 
&  woraau  of  tali^ntsj  bnt  ht.'r  gen  ins  is  not  always  well-directed, 
Tlienj  is,  througliont  her  works  a  sort  of  daring,  a  way  of  writing 
tliat  seem^  like  loud  talking,  when  you  arc  disposed  "to  beg  for 
Jeaa  vociferation.  "ChCTely,"  her  ilrst  novel,  hiu*  fcome  good  scenes 
aud  fine  passages,  but  it  is  it  book  of  wbit.h  we  cannot  approve; 
its  tendency  is  wrong,  its  i4ews  of  life  nnsou[id ;  still  in  reading  It 
wc  f&cl  disposed  to  make  allowance ;  it  appeai-i^  like  the  outpouiingS 
of  a  sadly  grieved  spirit.  Her  next  work,  "The  Bubble  Fojnily" 
is,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  a  better  book ;  yet  it  is  dlsligurcd 
by  a  coarse,  sailor-like  humonr,  such  as  ivould  amuse  coming  from 
Captain  Manyatt ;  tVom  the  [Hia  of  a  lady  it  U  sadly  out  of  keeping, 
••Blajica  Capello"  shows  great  acquaintance  with  Italian  learning, 
yet  is  rather  a  dull  hook.  Lady  Bulwer,  however,  displays  so  nmcQ 
information  upon  this  interesting  portion  of  Italian  hbtory,  that 
we  wonder  she  did  not  chooso  the  simple  vehicle  fif  memoirs  rather 
than  this  cumbrous  romance.  "The  Peer's  Daughters"  is  a  later 
novel,  and  displays  a  minute  knowledge  of  French  history  and 
mannersf,  during  the  reif^n  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Critics  have 
praised  this  work  vciy  highly.   She  has  written  other  novels, 

BUKE,  CATHARINE, 
A  LEAitsED   Swedish   lady,  whose   correspondence   with  her 
country-woman,  Yaudela  Skylte,  ha?  been  printed »   It  is  characte- 
med  by  elegance  of  language^  eoirectness  of  style,  and  delicacy  of 
^preesion*   She  died  in  1(j79j  ^ed  seventy -fieveu. 

BURLEIGH,    LADY  MILDRED, 

Elpkst  danghter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  and  sister  of  Anne  Bacon, 
was  horn  at  Milton,  in  15^6.  Her  cdueation  was  care  folly  super- 
intended by  her  father,  and  she  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Greek 
fiind  Ljitiii  languages  with  case  and  elegance.  On  presenting  tha 
Bible,  in  Hebrew  aud  other  languages,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
gihe  sent  with  it  au  e^plstle  in  Greek  of  her  own  eoin  posit  ion. 

In  1546  she  married  Sir  William  Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Uurleigh, 
lord  high -treasurer  of  England,  privy -counseller  to  Queen  Elimbeth, 
and  Knii^lit  of  tite  Garter. 

Lady  Jiui-lcigh  was  very  happy  in  her  long  marriage  of  forty- two 
years;  she  died,  April  4th,  loS9,  deeply  regretted  hy  her  husband, 
who  lost  in  her  not  only  an  amiAble  wife,  bnt  a  friend  whom  he' 
had  been  accustomed  to  consult  on  the  most  important  occasion f, 
and  whose  judgment  and  knowledge  in  state  afiTairs  was  ilttlu 
inferior  to  his  own.   She  was  buried  iu  Westminster  Abbey, 

After  }m  deceaso,  Lord  Biurleigfa  diverted  his  sorrow  by  eomposing 
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tions»*  on  his  irreparable  loss,  in  which,  after  expressing  his 
Qse  of  the  admirable  virtues  of  his  wife,  he  enumerates  her 
beneficence  and  liberality,  many  of  which  had,  during  her 
31  carefully  concealed  from  himself. 

BURNET,  ELIZABETH, 
>  wife  of  Bishop  Burnet,  and  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Blake, 

was  bom  in  London,  in  1661.   At  the  age  of  eighteen,  she 

Robert  Berkeley,  Esq.,  of  Spetchley,  with  whom  she  went 
and  to  reside  till  the  revolution  in  England,  when  they 
1  to  Spetchley,  where  her  husband  died.  After  being  a 
seven  years,  she,  in  1700,  married  Gilbert  Burnet,  Bishop 
bury.  She  was  benevolent  and  exemplary  in  her  conduct, 
slished  a  book  of  v  devotion,  which  showed  great  religioTis 
Ige.  It  was  called,  "A  Method  of  Devotion ;  or.  Rules  for 
nd  Devout  Living;  with  prayers  on  several  occasions,  ai^d 

and  Devotions  for  the  Holy  Sacrament:  written  by  Mrs. 
"  She  died  in  1709,  and  was  buried  at  Spetchley,  near  her 
Bband,  according  to  a  promise  made  to  him  during  his  life, 
istant  journal  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Burnet,  of  her  life ;  every 

8ho  devoted  some  time  to  recollections  of  the  past  dny,  by 
avoiding  in  future  any  errors  into  which  she  might  have  fallen. 

without  learning,  she  possessed  an  acute  and  active  mind; 
r  continued  to  be  her  favourite  study,  to  which,  by  the  circum- 
of  the  times  and  of  her  own  situation,  she  had  been  more 
arly  led.  She  also  made  some  progress  in  geometry  and 
»hy :  but  she  valued  knowledge  as  a  means  rather  than  as  an 
it  haxl  a  tendency  to  enlarge  and  purify  the  mind.  By  the 
ies  of  her  piety,  which  was  exalted  to  enthusiasm,  she  injured 
stitution ;  ljut,  in  her  zeal  for  speculative  opinions,  the  never 
tit  of  candour  and  benevolence ;  she  considered  the  regulation 
conduct,  and  the  purity  of  her  life,  as  the  best  evidence  of 
erity  of  her  faith.  Her  general  manners  were  unaffected, 
,  and  conciliating;  severe  to  herself  and  candid  to  others. 
:  external  pretence  of  ostentation,  humility,  modesty,  and 
were  lier  peculiar  characteristics.  In  what  was  indifferent, 
idcd  singularity,  and  conformed  with  moderation  and  sim- 
;o  the  customs  suited  to  her  station  and  rank. 

BURY,  ELIZABETH, 

HTER  of  Captain  Lawrence,  was  born  at  Linton,  Cambridge- 
id  married  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Huntingdonshire ;  and  after  Jiis 
>amucl  Bur}',  a  dissenting  minister  of  Bristol.  She  excelled 
inowlcdge  of  divinity,  mathematics,  and  the  leanicd  lan- 
and  was  noted  for  her  piety.  She  particularly  applied  her- 
:he  study  of  Hebrew,  in  which,  by  unwearied  application 
.ctice,  she  became  a  proficient.  She  wrote  critical  remarks 
ic  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
and  among  her  papers  after  her  decease.  She  was  a  good 
n,  and  spoke  French  with  ease  and  fluency.  She  took  great 
in  the  study  of  anatomy  and  medicine,  which  she  frequently 
scfal  among  those  by  whoiu  she  was  surrounded. 
t)encficcncc  and  generosity  were  liabituiil  and  persevering, 
en  exerted  on  an  extensive  scale,  so  that  at  oae  time  sh© 
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Berlouslr  Impaired  her  fortune.  She  died  iit  Bristt>l,  lu  1720,  aged 
Beventy"  six. 

Mrs.  Bmy  often  rcffrctted  the  dlsadva-ntagc!*  of  her  sex,  who,  by 
,thcir  habitii  of  education,  and  the  customs  of  ewietj-,  were  illiber- 
ally excluded  fhjm  the  me^ins  of  acquiring  knowkdge.  She  con* 
tended  that  mind  was  of  no  sex,  and  that  man  was  no  less  aJi  enemy 
to  liiTUj^eif  than  to  woman,  lu  confining  her  attention  to  frivolous 
attain  rue  Ills.  She  often  Hpoke  with  pleasuro  and  j^ratitude  of  her 
owii  obligations  to  her  father  and  her  ptcceptoris^  for  having  risen 
superior  to  these  unworthy  prc^udlcea,  and  oi>ened  to  her  the  soorces 
of  iutellectnal  enjoyment. 

BURY,   LADY  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  In  her  youth  esteemed  "The  heauty  of  the  Arigyle  family." 
As  Lady  Charlotte  Campbell,  sht;  was  one  of  the  earliest  fricndJ 
of  t^ir  Walter  Scott  j  the  notiec  of  a  beautiful  young  woman  of  the 
highest  rank  whose  taste  for  literature  enables  her  to  appreciate 
genius,  could  not  be  othenft  isc  than  Hiittering  to  a  young  poet  wbosts 
famt^  was  yet  to  he  established.  Lady  Charlotte  iiifltcr  she  became  a 
widowj  was  left  in  moderate  circumstances  with  a  family  to  advance ; 
thisi  state  of  things  recommended  her  to  an  office  in  tiic  housi^hold 
of  the  PrineesB  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  where  she  was 
ftdmitted  to  the  close  intimacy  of  her  miirtress,  from  whom  she  received 
every  eon  of  kindncss^,  inelnding  large  presents  in  money.  She 
seenis  to  have  but  indifferently  requited  these  benei:t9,  by  a  very 
scandalous  publication,  entitled,  "Diary  iHustrative  of  the  "times  of 
George  the  Founh,"  in  which,  all  tht*  r<ublefi  of  the  unfortunate 
Caroline  of  Brunswick  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  This  book  appeared 
anonymously,  but  as  it  under w*^nt  a  most  scathing  review  from 
Lord*  BniQ^'hain,  in  which  lie  proclaimed  the  author,  and  sts  Lady 
Charlotte  never  offered  any  denial,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she 
is  the  delinquent*  She  hag  written  a  great  number  of  what  are 
termed  "Fashitmable  novels,"  which  have  not  survived  their  little 
hour.  Some  of  them,  if  that  may  be  considered  an  honour,  have 
been  drawn  from  the  oblivion  into  which  they  had  sunk  to  be 
republished  in  America,  in  the  twenty- five  cent  fonn,  to  augment 
the  immense  supply  of  steamboat  and  rail -car  literature.  We  will 
add  the  naines  of  some  thus  distinguished.  **A  Marriage  in  High 
Life;''  '*The  Divorce "Lovei"  "The  Separation i'*  '^Flirtation &e. 


CALAGE,   DE   PECH  DE, 

Was  a  native  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  She  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  She  obtained  the  prize  for 
poetry,  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse,  several  thnes. 

CALAYRESF,    MAliJ  A, 

Was  born  at  Rome  in  H86,  and  was  thought  a  good  historical 
painter,  as  well  in  oil  as  in  fresco.  She  worked  for  some  tLine  at 
Naples,  but  died  at  Bome  in  I5i2.  * 

CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA,  FRANCES  ERSEINE, 
Ib  by  birth  a  natfre  of  Scotland,  ber  faliher  being  a  deseendani 
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of  the  Earls  of  Buchan»  and  a  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Colonel 
Gardiner,  mentioned  in  Stiott's  Waver  ley,'*  who  fell  iit  Prt'sron-Fans. 
The  \Tifc  of  Colonel  Gardiner  vra*  Lady  Frances  Erskine,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Buehan,  and  fauious  in  her  time  both  for  lier  beaxuy 
and  her  corre^pondenee  with  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  well  as  other  ccle- 
hrated  divines*  Mr.  Inglis*  the  father  of  Madame  de  Calderon,  lost 
Ms  property  when  she  was  quite  youngs  and,  in  eonsequenee,  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Kormandy^  where  llicy  resided  for  several 
years.  After  her  fafher*s  deeeaae.  Miss  IdgUa  accompanied  her 
mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to  America,  For  six  vears  Fanny 
Inglis  a&sisted  in  the  instruciion  of  a  school,  establislied  hy  her 
mother  and  sister  in  Bitston^  and  was  considered  an  ex  eel  lent 
leaden  This  portion  of  her  history  is  a  model  for  yonng  ladies, 
who  should  cheerftjlly  as^sist  in  sustaining  themselves  and  others 
dear  to  them,  whenever  sueb  ncjcesslty  occurs.  Fanny  Inglis  while 
in  adveTslty  showed  liersclf  worthy  of  estimation  and  esteem,  and 
hocsjuf  she  gained  is  all  the  higher,  bccanae  paid  to  her  talents 
virtues  when  the  iinules  of  fortune  were  withdrai^Ti, 
In  Miss  Inglls  wns  married  to  hh  Excellency  Don  Calderon 

la  Barca,  &  collateral  descendant,  we  believe,  of  the  great  drama- 
Hit,  Calderon,  and  went  to  reside  at  Washington,  tn  1 8-10,  M.  de 
Calderon  being  appointed  to  Mexico^  they  paaaed  two  years  there, 
and  the  cs:perienfiea  of  tJ^o^e  years  have  been  recorded  in  rhe 
book  which  has  rendered  Madame  Calderon  so  juj^tly  celebrated. 
Ber  work  entUled  **Life  in  Mexico/^  was  jnihli^hed  in  1843  j  it  is 
wiltten  in  a  spirited,  gmphie,  and  fascinating  style,  and  it  is  Im- 
posiiiljle  not  to  feel  that  the  brilliant  pictures  in  it  are  drawn  from 
aatiire ;  by  reading  it  we  obtain  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  trop- 
ical life,  and  the  habits  of  the  Mexicans  of  all  classes,  for  she 
observes  everything^  The  general  aecuraey  of  her  aeeount  has 
never  been  fpicaiioned,  while  a  slight  vtiin  of  romance  nmning 
through  her  description,  has  inftised  a  spirit  of  life  and  vivacity 
into  her  br>ok,  making  it  a  most  delightfid  as  well  as  usc?f\3l  work, 
in  1844,  M.  Calderon  being  ogain  named  minister  to  the  United 
States,  the  fandly  retunjed  to  WaFhington,  where  they  liave  since 
resided.  During  the  last  seven  years,  after  three  years  of  devoted 
study,  Madame  Calderon  ba-s  become  a  Jl^onian  Catholic,  with  a 
thorough  conviction  that  slie  has  embraced  the  true  faith. 

CALLCOTT,  LADY, 

WiTE  of  Sh"  Atigustus  Callcott,  R,  A,,  was  the  daughter  of  Rear- 
Adiiural  Geoiire  Dundas.  She  was  boni  in  178R,  and  in  1809  mar- 
ried Captain  thomag  Graham,  of  the  British  nayy,  and  went  with 
liim  to  India,  She  returned  to  England,  after  having  travelled 
ijwer  a  great  part  of  India,  and  published  her  travels  in  1S12. 
She  went  aftenvards  to  Italy,  and  in  J820  published  a  work  called 
"Three  Mouths  in  the  Environs  of  Rome  f  and  also  "The  Memoirs 
of  the  Lilfe  of  Poussiru"  In  1^22,  Mrs,  Graham  accompanied  iier 
husband  to  South  America  j  during  the  voyage,  Captain  Grahajn 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Valparaiso.  While  in  South  America, 
Mrs.  Graham  became  the  instructress  of  Donna  Maria,  now  Queen 
of  PortugaL  Some  years  after,  she  married  Mr.  Callcott.  She  died 
in  En^^land,  1643.  Her  other  published  works  were  ♦'History  of 
Spain  j''  **Essays  towards  the  History  of  Painting "Scripture 
Herbal;"  and  some  books  for  children. 
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CALPHURHTA, 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  philosupher,  Pliny  the  Eliler,  who  waa 
killed,  in  79,  in  consequence  of  approiicliing  too  near  to  Mount 
Tesnvins,  'when  it  was  in  a  state  of  eruption,  must  have  been  a 
TV  Oman  of  superior  chiiracfer,  hy  the  mimner  in  whioh  her  hu&b&nd 
upoke  of  her,  and  the  strong  affection  he  ^ems  to  liave  home 
her  ;  in  a  letter  to  her  aviiit  llispnila,  he  says  :— 

"As  yon  sxa  an  example  of  every  virtu and  aa  you  tcnd^^ly 
loved  j^our  excellent  brother,  whose"  daughter  (to  whoin  you  sup- 
plied the  place  of  both  parents)  you  considered  as  yonr  own,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  she  proves  worthy  of 
her  father,  worthy  of  you,  and  worthy  of  her  gmiidfiither.  Ske 
has  great  talents  j  she  is  an  aflmirable  economist ;  and  she  loves 
me  with  entire  afibction ;  a  snre  sign  of  her  cha.'jtity.  To  these 
qualities,  she  unites  a  taj^te  for  literature,  inspired  by  her  tender- 
ness for  rae.  She  has  collected  my  work.s,  which  she  re^ids  per- 
petually, and  even  learna  to  repeat.  When  I  aiu  to  speak  in  public, 
slic  phtees  herself  as  near  to  me  as  pospiihle,  under  cover  of  bcr 
veil,  and  listens  with  delight  to  the  pral^c^  bestowed  upon  me. 
Slic  sings  my  verses,  aud»  untaught,  adapts  them  to  her  lute :  hve 
£s  her  only  instmctor.** 

In  a  letter  to  Calphumla,  Pliny  writes  :  **My  eager  desire  to  sea 
you  is  incredible^  Lol^c  is  its  first  spring;  the  next,  that  we  Iiave 
been  seldom  separa<ted*  I  paiii!i  the  greater  part  of  the  uifjht  in 
thinking  of  you.  In  the  day  al^o,  at  tliose  hours  in  which  I  liavQ 
been  accustomed  to  sec  you,  my  feet  carry  me  spontaneou-sly  to 
yom-  apartment,  whence  T  coni^taiitly  return  out  of  bum  our  and 
dejected,  as  if  you  had  refused  to  admit  me.  There  is  one  part 
of  the  day  only  that  affortls  relief  to  my  dbquict  j  the  time  decU- 
catL'd  to  pleading  ihe  ca.usea  of  my  Mcuds.  Judge  what  a.  life 
mine  mu^t  be,  when  lal>our  is  my  rest,  and  when  cares  and  per* 
plexitics  jLTo  my  only  comforts.  Adieu." 

CAtrUR^^I  A, 

Dauc^ktbb  of  Lucitis  Pi  so,  of  an  ancient  and  an  lionouraTjlc 
fiimiJy  in  Rome,  luanied  Cicsar,  after  his  divorce  from  his  third 
wife,  Pompcia,  In  her  he  found  a  wife  such  as  he  desired,  whose 
propriety  of  conduct  placed  licr  "above  suspicion/'  To  her  vktues 
fibe  ailded  l>eauty,  taleuts,  prudence,  an  extraordinary  eloquence, 
and  a  generosity  aud  magnanimity  of  mind  ti-uly  Roman.  Unmoved 
hy  all  reverses  of  fortune,  she  showed  herself  equally  dignified 
when  wife  to  Gesar,  senator  of  Eome,  as  when  consort  to  the 
master  of  the  world*  Warned,  as  she  thought,  in  a  dream,  of  her 
huijhatid*f3  fuie^  s^he  entreated  hmi  not  to  leave  his  house  on  the 
ides  of  March  *  but,  ui^ed  by  the  conspirators,  he  disregarded  her 
prayei-s,  and  was  a^sasiiinated  hefore  his  retmn,  March  IStfa., 
B.  t.  44, 

Cidpumla,  superior  to  the  weakness  of  ordinary  mmds,  pronounced 
ptihlicly,  in  the  rostra,  the  funeral  eulogium  of  her  husband  in  an 
impressive  and  eloquent  manner.  Having  declared  a  loss  like  hera 
to  be  irrcparahle,  she  passed  the  renidndcr  of  her  life  in  mounung, 
gc eluded  in  the  house  of  Mare  Antony,  to  whom  she  entrusted  tbe 
treasures  and  paperij  of  Cit'sar,  that  she  miglii  be  the  better  en- 
abled to  avenge  his  death. 
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CAMPAN,   JAKE    LOUISA  HENRIETTA, 

WA3  born  at  PariAp  1752.  Slic  was  the  datight*5P  of  M.  Genet, 
first  i;Icrk  ill  tlic  olliec  of  rhe  Minister  of  Forei^^i  Affrtlrs.  He  was 
fbnd  of  literature,  and  caniniiiiiicatcd  a  taste  for  it  to  hin  daugiiter^ 
who  early  di^plaj'cd  considt^ruhl^  tutf^nts.  She  jiciqiiired  ii  know- 
Iedj?c  Df  Ibreigu  Jiingiiagofi,  particularly  the  Italian  and  English, 
and  was  distingubihed  ftjr  her  skill  in  reading  and  recitation.  These 
acq^nisidons  prr^cured  for  her  tJio  plaoe  of  reader  to  ttic  French 
princesgcii*  daughters  of  Louiit  the  Fifteenth.  Oti  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Ajitointjt'te  to  the  Daiiplihi,  afterwards  Ixjids  the  Sixteenth, 
Mademoii;<!lle  Genet  waa  attached  to  her  suite,  and  continued, 
during  twenty  years,  to  occupy  a  situation  about  her  person. 

Her  general  inteUigenee  aud  talent  forobserv'atioiietitiblcd  Madame 
Campan,  in  thcs  course  of  her  service,  to  collect  the  iTiaterialfi  for 
her  "Memoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  the  Queen  of  France,"  tirst 
publli*hed  in  PariiH  ami  tran&iated  and  printed  In  London,  18-23,  in 
two  volumes.  Thia  work  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  informa- 
tion it  aflbrda^  but  is  a,l30  very  creditable  to  the  literary  talenta  of 
th<i  authoress.  Soon  a  tier  her  appointment  at  court,  Jilademolsclle 
Genet  was  raarried  to  M.  Cam  pan,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
queen's  close  t.  Whe  n  Maria  An  toil  i  ct  te  was  m  ade  a  pri  Bon  er,  Madame 
Campan  begged  to  be  permitted  to  accompany  her  royal  inlhrtrcss, 
and  share  her  impHstjnment,  which  was  refused.  Maiiaine  CaniiMin 
was  with  the  queen  at  the  storming  of  the  Tuillerics,  on  ilm 
10ib»  of  August,  when  she  narrowly  escaped  whh  her  life  j  and  under 
the  rule  of  Robespierre,  she  canio  near  lacing  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
After  the  fall  of  that  tyrant,  she  retired  to  the  country  and  oi^ened 
a  private  seoiinary  for  young  ladies,  which  she  conducted  whh 
great  success.  Josephine  Beau  ham  als  sent  her  daughter  Iturteiise, 
to  tbe  seminary  of  Madatno  Campan.  She  bad  also  tlie  sibters  of 
the  Emperor  under  her  care.  In  IBOG,  Napoleon  foundeil  the  >Jchool 
of  Ecoueu,  for  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  appointed  Madame  Campan  to  EUperinteud  it,  Tliiji 
institution  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourhon,s  and 
Madame  Campan  retired  to  Nantes^  where  she  partly  prepared  her 
"Meinoirs,'^  and  other  works. 

She  died  in  18-22,  aged  seventy.  After  her  decease,  her  **Private 
Journal"  was  published;  also  "Familiar  Letters  to  her  Friendt;,'* 
and  a  work,  which  she  cou&idered  her  most  important  otic,  entitled 
"Thoughts  oti  Education." 

CAMPBELL,  DOROTHEA  PRIMROSE, 

Was  a  native  of  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  In  I8I61 
she  puhiished  a  volume  of  poems,  which  were  dedicated  by  per- 
mission  to  Sir  Walter  Seott,  who  made  her  acquaintance  when  he 
vbited  the  North  em  Isles  two  years  previously.  The  character 
of  her  poetry,  chicfiy  suggested  by  the  wild  rotjgh  scenery 
amid  which  she  lived,  is  healthy  in  tone  and  moral  in  sentiment. 
Unlike  most  authors,  she  tjeenis  to  have  been  appreciated  by  the 
people  about  her,  and  to  have  gained  "honour  hi  her  own  country 
and  for  this  reason,  if  for  nothing  else,  is  entitled  to  a  place  among 
our  **remarkable  women." 
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CAMPIGLIA,    MAD  DAL  EN  A, 

Was  a  native  of  Vit^ensca,  and  born  in  1550.  She  was  educated 
in  a  nuniicns  and  celebrated  for  her  Uteraiy  teJeDtg.  She  dedi- 
cated one  of  her  works  to  Torqnato  Ta^sa^  witti  whom  she  cor- 
respondt^d.  She  wroie,  among  other  works,  "Aiione  Dramatiea," 
published  in  1688.   Her  death  occurred  in  1595. 

CANTAEINI,  CHIARA, 

Was  bora  in  Lucca,  where  she  always  resided.  She  was  well 
ver^ied  In  bistory  and  philosopty,  and  held  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence ivith  the  learned  mcti  of  her  time.  A  collcetion  of  her 
"Poems/*  and  a  volunie  of  ber  "Letters,"  have  been  published. 
She  died  in  1597* 

CANTOFOLI,  GENEVHA, 

A  FfiaiALE  artist  of  Bologna,  pupil  of  Ehzahctli  Si  rani  Slie 
practised  liistorical  painting  with  success  i  and  in  the  cliurcli  of 
St-  Frocolo,  in  Boloj^na,  is  a  picture  by  her  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
of  which  good  judges  ^peak  favourably,  a§  they  do  of  some  of 
her  other  attar-pieccs ;  particularly  of  St.  Tomioaso  di  ViUanaovo, 
in  St.  Giacoino  Magglore*  Her  personal  history  is  unknown.  She 
lived  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

CAPELLO,  BIANCAp 

Descend  El*  from  the  noble  honse  of  the  Capelli,  at  Tenlce,  and 
dangliter  of  Bartolomeo  Carjello,  was  bom  in  1545.  Opposite  to  her 
father's  house,  the  Salviatti,  a  great  mercantile  family  of  Florence, 
bad  established  a  baiik^  and  entrusted  the  care  of  it  to  Pietro 
Buonavcnturi,  a  Florentine  youth  of  obscure  extraction,  whotn  they 
had  engaged  as  clerk,  Buonaventuri,  handsome,  adventurous,  aud 
addicted  to  intrigue,  gained  the  afteetioua  of  Biauca,  whom  he  deceived 
by  representing  himself  as  one  of  tbe  principals  In  the  bank.  After 
their  intercourse  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  in  secresy, 
the  etfects  of  it  became  auch  as  could  not  be  concealed,  and  to 
avoid  the  terrors  of  a  life -long  imprisonment  in  a  dobter,  Bianca 
resolved  to  elope  with  her  lover*  Taking  a  casket  of  jewels  that 
belonged  to  her  fkther,  she  left  Venice  by  night,  and  at  length 
aaffely  arrived  with  Buonaveninri  at  Floreuee,  aud  was  lodged  in 
hia  father's  house,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  She  had 
htien  married  to  Buonaveuturi  on  the  road,  at  a  village  near  Bologna. 
She  lived  for  some  time  with  her  hushand  hi  obscurity,  courinually 
under  at)prehe]i?jion3  of  being  discovered  by  emissaries"  from  V^enice, 
where  her  elopement  had  excited  great  indignation,  not  only  in 
her  family,  but  among  all  tbe  aristocracy.  The  uncle  of  her  hus- 
band, who  wiw  accused  of  having  l^een  a^'are  of  hia  nephew's 
l^resumption,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died;  and 
Bianea's  attendLiiat  and  contidaut,  whom  they  hud  neglected  to 
take  with  them,  met  with  a  fate  equally  severe. 

At  length  accident,  or  contrivance,  introduced  her  to  the  notice 
of  Francis,  eon  of  Francis^  Gii*au  d-d  idee  of  Tuscan.v,  on  whom  his 
father  had  devolved  all  the  lowers  aud  dignity  of  the  sovereignty. 
The  wonderful  beauty  and  engaging  uianners  of  Bianca  made  such 
au  Impression  ou  Fi  ancls,  tbiit  he  ofl'ei'cd  to  protect  het^  negociated 
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in  her  favour  with  lier  friends  at  Venice,  and  on  failure  of  success, 
drew  her  from  her  obsunrc  situation,  scaled  her  In  a  splendid 
pftkcc,  atid  spent  t!ie  jp^eatt^st  part  of  his  time  in  h^r  Cf>uipaiiy, 
Hfi  crt?jircd  Huonavtinturi  his  chunib^rliiiti,  atid  coiif*ultod  him  on  all 
the  affsiirs  uf  the  state.  This  greatly  offended  the  Florpniine^s  whom 
be  treated  with  the  t}^mnny  and  h^ughtiucsd  usual  in  foreign 
favourites  of  low  origin/ 

In  ISfifi,  soan  after  the  niarriiigc  of  Fmncis  fo  Donna  Joanna  of 
Austria,  a  marriage  of  exi>edi^ricy,  Bliuua  was  ititrodiictd  at  court, 
and  tiecanie  the  ceTitre  of  RL'iieral  adujiratinn  j  a.nd  the  capiivattd 
Francis  eoleniuly  promised  to  maki'  Ler  his  \i  Ifc,  in  case  they  idiould 
mutually  he  freed  from  their  present  erigagcrnent*. 

Jluonav<inturi,  having  formed  an  intrigue  with  a  lady  of  hiRh 
rauk^  whieh  he  openly  proclaimed,  while  he  hehavcd  with  tho 
j^reatest  insolence  to  her  family,  was  assasFinated  in  the  streets  one 
night,  in  1509.  Francis,  who  had  connived  at  his  fate,  allowed  the 
murderers  to  €^ape,  not  w'ithg  tan  ding  the  etitmities  of  Biiinea,  who 
seems  to  have  retained  through,  all  aomo  aflection  for  her  first 
husband. 

Blanca  was  now  openly  proclaimed  tbe  mistress  of  Francis,  who 
could  hardly  separate  liimself  from  her  to  perform  the  neeesmry 
dutieir  impokd  on  him  by  bis  station.  She  exerted  all  her  art  in 
gaining  over  to  bcr  interest  the  principal  pcrnonfi  in  the  Medici 
fjunUy,  particularly  the  Cardind  Ferdinands  Francis's  next  brother  ; 
and  she  succeeded.  Aa  the  want  of  a  male  heir  by  hL*  duchess^ 
had  been  a  great  disappointuient  to  Franc ia,  and  even  Ji  natural 
eon  was  pa&sionately  desired  by  bim,  Biauca,  who  had  home  no 
child  since  her  first  daughter,  detertrtined  to  introduce  a  suppoE^i- 
titioDs  child  to  him,  as  her  own.  Tbis  scheme  sihe  effected  in  1576, 
and  presenting  to  her  lover  the  new^boru  maU^  infant  of  a  poor 
woman,  be  joyfully  received  it  as  Iiis  own^  and  iiaiued  it  Autouio. 
Biauca  is  eharged  with  several  secret  a^risaii^Mnations,  perpetrated 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  thoiie  who  were  privy  to  this 
frauduleiit  transaction.  Francis  however,  had  a  legitimate  son  bora 
k)  hiiu  the  ensuing  y^ar,  and  this  event  appeared  to  reconcile  the 
era-nd-dnchcas  to  bim,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed  by  Bianea's 
iiifitieuce  over  hinL  Biauea,  for  a  time,  retired  from  court,  but  her 
intercourse  with  Francis  was  stitl  carried  on,  though  more  secretly. 

At  length  the  death  of  the  grand -duchess?,  supixised  to  have  been 
catised  by  tlie  grief  she  experienced  at  finding  herself  again  neglected, 
plaeed  the  ducal  crown  within  Bianca's  graap  j  and,  notwithstauding 
the  hatred  of  the  Florentines,  who  were  aitiu^hed  to  the  memory 
of  the  grand-duches?!,  she  persuaded  Francis  to  fulfil  his  promi^ 
of  marriage.  On  Jnue  oth.,  1579,  the  ceremony  was  performed 
privately;  but  her  ambition  was  to  share  publicly  with  liim  the 
ducal  throne,  and  she  persuaded  bim  to  comply  With  her  wishes^ 

He  sejit  a  solemn  embassy  to  Veoicc,  to  inform  the  senate  of 
hia  marriage  with  Biauea,  and  to  request  thetn  to  confer  on  her 
the  title  of  daughter  of  the  Hcpublie,  which  would  give  her  pre- 
cedenee  of  the  other  princesses  of  Italy.  That  crafty  govcmment 
glAdly  received  the  pmposal,  as  a  means  of  extending  the  authority 
of  the  Republic?  and  in  one  of  the  most  luagnificcnt  erub^^iiie^ 
ever  sent  fi-om  VenicB^  Biauea  was  solemnly  trowned  daughter  of 
(he  state  wliicb  had  bauiabed  and  persecuted  lier,  proclaimed 
Qraud-duebfMs  of  Tuscany,  and  installed  in  all  the  bonour^  and 
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dignity  of  aoverclgijty,   Thh  event  ocfmrud  Oi:tol»er  13th,,  1579, 

Her  conduct  in  this  high  staiiati  wtm  dii-oottid  to  feeturiug  her- 
mit  by  obtamtng  the  good-will  thf?  diffi^rent  membersj  of  the 
Medici  femily,  and  reconciling  their  dillercuces^  in  this  her  per- 
snadve  manners,  and  frr^at  pnideiice  and  jndgnit'Ut,  f^iidered  her 
success  fill.  But  she  never  conciliatcfl  the  aJfecTions  of  her  ^iubjects, 
who  had  aiwayii!  hated  her  iis  the  scdut^cr  of  their  prince,  and 
regnrdt:d  her  is  an  abandoned  wornaji,  ciipuble  of  every  erhnc. 
A  thousand  absurd  stories  of  her  eniehy  and  propensity  to  magi- 
cal artii  were  propagatedi  some  of  which  are  still  part  of  Uie 
popular  traditions  of  Florence.  In  return,  slie  employed  a  nmnhcr 
of  spies,  who,  by  their  infomiation,  enabled  her  to  defeat  all 
ruacJiinations  against  her^self  and  the  dulte. 

In  1582,  the  json  of  Francis  by  his  former  grand -duehesj*  died, 
and  soon  after  the  grand -duke  declared  Antonio  his  lawful  heir. 
Yet  it  is  said  Bianca  had  confessed  to  Francis  tliat  he  was  only 
a  supposititious  child;  and  this  strange  contradiction  throws  a 
mystery  upon  the  real  parentage  of  Antonio.  Ferdinand,  brotlier, 
and  next  licir  to  Francis,  was  rendered  joalons  of  his  tirother  by 
this  report  i  but  Bianca  effected  an  apparent  reconciliation  between 
thero,  and  Ferdinand  came  to  Florence  in  October,  ibhl.  He  liad 
been  there  but  a  short  tinie,  when  Francis  fell  ill  at  his  hunting 
villa  of  Poggio  de  Cajatio,  whither  he  had  been  art^oiiipaiiied  by 
hie  brother  and  Bianea;  and  two  days  after,  Bianea  waa  seixed 
with  the  same  complaint — a  kind  of  fe\''er.  They  lioth  cUcd  after 
a  wcek*E  illness,  Francis  being  forty,  and  Bianea  forty -four  years 
of  age.  Ferdinand  has  heen  accused,  hut  in  all  probalality  unjustly^ 
of*having  poisoned  them»  Their  remains  were  carried  to  Florence* 
where  Fcrtlinand  would  not  alloiv  the  body  of  Biaiica  to  be  iuu^rred 
In  the  fkmily  vault,  and  treated  her  memo^ry  otherwise  ^vith  great 
indignity  j  he  also  had  the  illegitimacy  of  Antonio  publicly  recog- 
nised. This  behaviour  was  probably  eaiiaed  by  the  accusations  tlie 
enemies  of  Bianea  poured  into  his  ear*  His  subsequent  conduct 
proves  the  different  fadings  that  came  when  time  for  reHectiou 
bad  Ticcn  allowed  him.  He  solemnly  adopted  AnUinio  as  hi.s 
nephew,  gave  him  an  establishment  suited  to  a  prince  of  the  houi*e 
of  Medici,  settled  a  liberal  annuity  on  Biaiica*s  father,  and  made 
presents  to  the  offlccn*  of  her  household. 

On  &  survey  of  the  life  of  Bianea  Capello,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  qualities  of  liyr  heart,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
stmcii  with  the  powers  of  her  mind,  by  which,  amidst  innmnerable 
obstacles,  she  maintained,  undiminished,  through  life,  that  aiicend- 
ency  which  her  personal  charms  had  first  given  her  over  the 
affections  of  a  eapncious  prince.  The  dctcnnination  and  perseverance 
with  which  she  prosecuted  her  plans,  sufficiently  testify  her  energy 
and  talents  I  if,  in  effecting  the  end  jjroposed,  she  was  a  Uttlc 
scimpulons  respecting  the  means,  the  Italian  character,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time&,  the  disadvajuagcs  attending  ber  entrance  into 
the  world,  subjected  to  artifice  and  entangled  in  fbaud,  must  not 
he  forgotten.  Brought  up  in  retirement  and  obscuritj',  thrown  at 
once  itito  the  most  trj-ing  situations,  her  prudence,  her  policy,  her 
sidf-govemmenf )  her  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  means 
of  subjecting  it,  are  not  Jcbs  rare  than  admirable.  She  possessed 
iingnlar  penetration  in  discerning  characters,  and  the  weaknesses 
t>f  those  with  whoiii  she  conversed,  which  she  skiUfully  adapted 
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to  her  pitr|toses.  By  an  eloqueneLS  soft,  iustnuatini^t  and  powerful^ 
the  prevailed  over  lu^r  friends;  wUile,  hy  musnarlng  tlum  iti  their 
awn  devlees,  f^hc  madti  hei'  eriLMtiies  subservit'iit  to  \wt  views.  Such 
was  the  fftst'inarlon  of  her  iimmuTs,  that  rhc  prf\iuillce.^  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  hated ^  yiehtfd,  in  licr  presence^  to  admiration 
and  delight.  Nothing:  MMJiiied  t^io  firdnous  f«>r  her  tak'titsj  inex- 
baui^tibl«)  in  resource,  wltaievcr  she  midertook  she  fomnd  means  to 
acconipllah. 

Msyestic,  beautiful,  animated,  eloquent^  and  infnnuatiii|i*  Blanca 
Gapello  <sonimaud(^d  all  iicArts ;  a  pouter  of  which  the  coldness  and 
tmnquilUty  of  her  ovvn  enahled  her  to  avail  Jit:r?relf  to  lla^  iitmosL 
Ttjo^gtt  slie  early  lost  that  heaiuty  which  had  pninrd  her  the 
heart  of  the  capricious  Francis,  the"  povirers  of  her  mind  enabled 
\iT  to  retain  to  the  last  an  imiiiminiiihed  aiiceiidency  over  him. 

We  learn  from  this  example  of  perverted  female  influence  the 
p^at  need  of  judicious  education  for  the  PCX.  Had  Bianca  Cap^llo 
i.*Ben,  in  early  youth,  hle?;sed  with  such  opportuuiries  of  nequiduR 
tnowledge,  and  receiving  the  nppr^iation  hof  genius  deserved,  as 
were  the  hap]ry  lot  of  Laura  Bassi,  what  a  ililTeretice  would  have 
Ijeei)  wrought  in  the  character  and  history  of  this  brilliant  Venetian 
lady* 

CAPILLANA, 

A  Peruvian  princess,  who,  having  become  a  widow  very  young, 
retired  from  court  to  the  couuiry,  alHjut  the  time  that  Piaarro 
appeared  on  the  coast*  Capillaiia  i*eceived  kindly  th^  persons  he 
had  ^ent  to  reconnoitre,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  gen- 
eraL  Fr/.arrci  came^  aud  an  attachment  soon  sprang  up  between 
thcin.  He  endeavoured  to  convert  Capillaua  to  the  Christian  faith, 
but  for  sorae  time  without  success;  however,  while  studying  the 
Spanish  language,  she  became  a  Christian,  On  the  death  of  Pizarro, 
in  1541,  she  retired  again  to  her  residence  lu  the  eolUltr>^  In  the 
library  of  the  Dominicans  of  Peru,  a  oiauuserlpt  of  hers  is  pre- 
sen'ed,  in  which  are  paiJited,  by  her,  ancient  Peruvian  nionumcnts, 
with  a  ihort  historical  explatiation  in  Castilian.  There  are  aliso 
representations  of  many  of  their  plants,  with  curious  disacrtaUons 
on  their  properties. 

CAfiEW,    LADY  ELIZABETH, 

AuTtioREsa  of  a  dramatic  pieee  entitled  ^'Mariam,  the  fjilr  Queen 
of  Jewry,"  which  was  published  in  1613  j  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Jfimes  the  Firj^t  of  England.  Lady  Carcw  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Carew :  aud  the  works  of  several  of 
her  contemporaries  are  dedicated  to  her,  There  is  not  much  of 
dniinatic  intere^st  in  "Mariam,*'  but  a  fine  vein  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  runs  through  it ;  one  of  the  chortises  on  Revenj^o  of  Injuries, 
ha^  often  been  quoted ;  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  colleetion 
of  standard  poetry,  for  its  noble  and  generous  simplicity* 

CAREY,    ALICE   and  PHtEBE, 

Have,  within  the  last  few  year^  written  poetrj'  that  justly  places 
them  amojig^  the  gifted  daughters  of  America.  The  lyre  seems  to 
obey  their  hearts  las  thir  /Eolian  harp  ilcies  the  wind,  every  impulse 
gushing  out  iu  song.  The  father  of  these  ladies  vrts  a  native  of 
Tennont,  wha  removed  to  Ohio  whilst  it  was  a  territoiy.  The 
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wild  place  where  he  settled  has  become  a  pleasant  Tillage,  noCfti 
from  Cincinnati;  there  they  were  bom,  and  have  always  reiid«| 
The  father  has  been  greatly  blessed  in  his  children ;  snrdy  iriS 
such  treasures  he  must  be  rich  indeed.  The  excellent  modier  «| 
these  sweet  singers  is  no  longer  living;  the  daughters  are  tM 
invested  with  the  matronly  duties  of  house-keeping,  and,  to  tMl 
praise  be  it  recorded,  they  never  neglect  domestic  matters  eren  ftl 
the  wooings  of  the  Muse.  q 

Griswold,  in  his  "Female  Poets  of  America,"  has  thus  desciMi 
the  characteristics  of  these  sisters.  Alice  Carey  evinces  in  manf  4| 
her  poems  a  genuine  imagination  and  a  creative  energy  thatcbaUenM 
peculiar  praise.  We  have  perhaps  no  other  author,  so  yonng^^ 
whom  the  poetical  faculty  is  so  largely  developed.  Her  sister  wriM 
with  vigour,  and  a  hopeful  and  genial  sphit,  and  there  are  wim 
felicities  of  expression,  particularly  in  her  later  pieces.  She  nifi 
more  than  Alice  to  the  common  experience,  and  has,  perhaps  i 
deeper  sympathy  with  that  philosophy  and  those  movementi  |j 
the  day,  which  look  for  a  nearer  approach  to  equality,  in  cnttm 
fortune,  and  social  relations." 

A  volume  of  "Poems,  by  Alice  and  Phcebe  Carey,"  was 
lished  in  1850.   "Hualco,  a  Romance  of  the  Golden  Age  of 
cuco,"  by  Alice  Carey,  appeared  in  1851.  The  poem  Is  fonodll 
upon  adventures  of  a  Mexican  Prince,  before  the  conquest,  as  MH 
lated  by  Clavigero,  Torquemada,  and  other  historians. 

CARLEMIGELLI,  ASPASIE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  in  1775,  and  was  the  daughter  of  oo»  k 
the  Prince  de  Conde's  footmen.  Her  childhood  was  rendered  fi 
miserable,  by  the  bad  treatment  she  received  Arom  her  mot]ii|l 
that  she  never  spoke  of  it  afterwards  without  the  utmost  honj|i 
Obliged  very  early  to  labour  for  her  own  support,  and  left  vi^ 
protected  by  her  parents,  she  fell  so  violently  in  love,  that  49 
became  dangerously  ill,  was  thought  deranged,  and  was  s^  J| 
an  asylum  for  the  insane.  But  in  her  strongest  paroxysms 
never  lost  her  judgment;  and  the  physicians  were  accustomed  pi, 
entrast  her  with  the  care  of  the  other  insane  persons.  She  mi 
released,  but  imprisoned  again  in  1793,  for  having  spoken  agalmt 
the  revolution.  She  was  soon  set  free  again ;  but  they  had  takai 
from  her  all  that  she  possessed,  and,  tired  of  her  miserable  Uf9^ 
she  cried  aloud  in  the  streets,  "God  save  the  king  I"  But  thon^ 
she  was  again  tried,  she  was  acquitted. 

Aspasic  then  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  condemnation  of  her 
mother,  but  in  vain.  She  next  turned  her  fury  against  the  depn* 
ties  who  had  caused  so  much  bloodshed,  and  attempted  the  ak 
of  two.  She  was  tried  for  this,  and  boldly  avowed  her  intentton. 
She  would  allow  no  one  to  defend  her,  and  heard  her  condemnatioa 
with  the  greatest  impassibility.  She  was  guillotined,  in  1798,  A. 
the  age  of  twenty- three. 

CARLEN,   EMILY,  • 
Is  a  native  of  Sweden ;  her  maiden  name  was  Smith.   She  b^gn 
her  career  as  an  authoress  very  early  in  life,  for  the  purpose  Of 
adding  to  the  means  of  her  parents,  who  were  in  narrow  cirena*. 
stances.   Her  inspiration  was  thus  of  thQ  noblest  kind^  «nd  mtf 
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poetical  than  the  abstract  love  of  fame.  Her  works  were  highly 
necewAil,  soon  brought  her  into  notice,  and  obtamed  her  the 
aeqnaintance  of  nuuiy  distinguished  personages.  Her  amiable  char- 
acter and  exemplary  life  have  secored  her  consideration  in  all  the 
dvdes  of  Stockholm. 

Foot  of  her  works  have  been  presented,  by  translation,  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  reading  pnblic.  They  all  display  originality  and 
innsntiTe  genius,  together  with  a  poetic  and  impassioned  spirit; 
tbi^  have  all  the  fault  which  proceeds  from  a  rich  and  exuberant 
imigination — too  many  characters  and  too  many  incidents;  this 
ahn^s  weakens  the  interest,  flattens  the  pathos  of  a  story,  and 
•bates  the  attention  of  the  reader.  To  ^'discreetly  blot,"  is  one  of 
tte  nicest  and  most  delicate  parts  of  an  author's  craft;  it  requhres 
Ifldffment,  experience,  and  taste,  and  is  unattainable  by  many; 
Ditt  the  abilities  of  Mrs.  Carlen  appear  such  as  to  assure  her  of 
ncceas,  if  she  would  do  what  the  French  wit  complained  he  had 
■0  leisare  for— ''take  time  to  make  her  works  shorter.'* 

"The  Magic  Goblet"  is  spoiled  by  a  narrative  of  crime  and 
misery,  introduced  towards  the  end ;  it  may  be  remarked  that,  as 
die  story  hinges  on  this,  it  could  not  be  omitted ;  but  Mrs.  Carlen 
Aows  plainly  that,  with  her  fertility  of  invention,  she  might  have 
CODStrocted  a  different  plot.  "The  Rose  of  Thistle  Island"  is  too 
vqikte  with  horrors — ^the  curtain  falls  on  too  many  of  the  dead 
and  dying.  The  marriage  of  Amman,  which  is  vaguely  spoken  of, 
is  no  consokUion — it  is  evidently  none  to  him — and  inspires  the 
reader  with  no  pleasure.  But  these  dark  picturings  belong  to 
Swedish  life ;  the  people  of  that  country  have  a  hard  lot ;  ignorance, 
qipression,  and  want,  never  soften  human  nature. 

The  "Brothers"  and  the  "Temptations  of  Wealth,"  are  not  equal 
to  the  first  two  productions.  Their  beauties  and  defects  are,  however, 
of  the  same  character.  Upon  the  whole,  Mrs.  Carlen  appears  to 
yield  to  few  women  of  our  day  in  original  genius.  Some  of  the 
pusages  have  an  approach  to  sublimity  in  the  descriptions  of  nature, 
and  of  moral  suffering ;  many  of  the  most  forcible  touches  cannot 
l)c  comprehended  or  appreciated,  but  in  connection  with  the  entire 
works. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  medium  of  judging  this  authoress, 
has  been  through  particularly  bad  translations;  this  prevents  any 
remark  on  the  various  poems  which  are  interspersed. 

CARLISLE,  ANNE, 

An  ingenious  lady,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
ind  is  said,  by  Walpole,  to  have  obtained  great  credit  by  her 
copies  of  the  works  of  eminent  Italian  masters,  as  well  as  by  her 
portraits,  taken  from  life.   She  died  about  the  year  1C80. 

CARMENTA,  or  NICOSTRATA, 
As  ancient  poetess  of  Latium,  who  flourished  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Komc,  in  which  city  divine  honours  were  afterwards  paid 
to  her.  According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Carnicnta  was 
bom  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was  known  by  her  name  of  Nicostrata. 
Her  son  Evandcr  being  implicated  in  an  unintentional  homicide,  she 
found  means  for  an  emigration,  which  she  conducted  herself,  about 
sixty  years  prior  to  the  Trojan  war.    She  led  her  followers  into 
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Italy,  and  eetablisljed  lier  son  king  of  that  country,  which  after* 
wards  contained  Rome,  She  found  it  inhabited  hy  a  isavoge*  race, 
witboiit  religions  without  courtesy,  without  ngrieulture.  She  tangle 
them  to  80W  grain,  nlie  pohslied  them  by  intrcwlueing  poetry  md 
musiCr  and  slic  huilt  their  hrst  temple,  and  lifted  their  thoughts 
to  a  superintending  Deity,  For  thene  great  benefits  she  was  revered 
as  prophetess,  priestess,  and  queen,  and  received  her  celebrated 
name  of  CbmicjiJta,  in  aliiLsion  to  the  oracular  power  with  which  she 
WIL9  Muppoaed  to  be  gifted. 

That  she  was  a  woman  of  great  genius  and  a  ^enut^l^ably 
practical  mind,  there  cim  l>e  little  douht;  as  the  Komansf  would 
tiot  othenvisc  have  acknowledged,  for  such  g.  length  of  time,  her 
talents  and  merits.  In  thdr  proudest  days,  they  never  furgot  the 
honours  due  to  the  benefactress  of  their  rude  ancestors.  Ciejpro 
speaks  of  an  officer  in  his  day  called  Hamen  Carmentaiist  who  bad 
Charge  of  the  rites  instituted  by  this  ancient  prophetess*  Virgil 
alludes  to  this  rcmarkiihlu  woimm  in  the  eighth  book  Of  the 
^neid 

 -"Dcbinc  prdgrcsaos,  monstrat  et  sj^im, 

Kt  Carmentfllpm  itomnLao  nomine  portam, 

Quiim  m^maTant  NymphiB  piiscuin  C^rnkciiitl?  hoiK)r?m 

Vatls  fatidic«e/' 

It  Is  supposed  to  be  firam  her  name  that  ver?scs  were  called 
Chrmina  by  the  Latins.  She  was  well  skiikd  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  of  extraordinary  learning  for  the  age  in  which  she  hved, 

CAROLINE    AMELIA  ELIZABETH, 

Wife  of  George  the  Fourth  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Hrunswiek  Wolfenbuttlc^  and 
was  born  May  IZth.,  1768,  She  married  the  Prin<w  of  Wales  on 
the  8th.  of  April,  1795,  and  her  daugtiter^  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
was  born  on  the  7th,  of  Jannary,  lldC^  Dissensions  i^otm  arose 
bet^veen  licr  and  her  husband,  and  in  the  following  May  they 
were  separated,  ai\er  wliich  ijhe  rcs^ided  at  Blaekhcath.  In  180(i, 
being  accused  of  some  irregularities  of  conduct,  tlie  king  instituted 
an  inquiiy  into  the  matter  by  a  ministerial  comniittee.  They  ex* 
amiued  a  great  number  of  witnesses,  and  acquitted  the  prineoss 
of  the  charge,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  slie  was  goilty  of 
some  imprudenees,  which  had  given  rise  to  tinfounded  suspicions. 
The  king  eonlirined  this  declaration  of  her  inTU)€ence,  aud  paid 
her  a  visit  of  ceremony.  Slie  afterwards  received  (*qual  marks  of 
esteem  from  the  princes,  her  brothers-in-law.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland attended  the  princess  to  court  and  to  the  opera.  Tlie  re- 
ports above-mentioned  were  caused  by  the  adherents  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  court  of  the  reigning  queen,  who  was  very 
unfavourably  disposed  towards  her  daughter-in-law.  On  this  oc- 
casion, as  on  many  others,  the  nation  manifci^ied  tlic  most  enthusi- 
astic attachment  to  the  princess,  lu  1813,  the  public  contest  was 
renewed  between  the  two  parties  j  the  PrinceEsS  of  Wales  complain- 
ing, as  a  motlier,  of  the  dillleulties  opposed  to  her  seeing  lier 
danghter.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  then  regent,  disregarded  these 
com]ilaints»  Upon  this,  !n  July,  1814,  the  princess  obtained  per- 
mission to  go  to  Brunswick,  and,  aflensai'ds,  to  make  the  lour  of 
Italy  and  Greece.  She  now  began  her  celebrated  journey  tbrongh 
Germany,  It^ily,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Syrian  to  Jerusalem, 
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Id  vhicb  the  Italian  Bergami  was  her  confidant  and  attendant. 
11017  inftimons  reports  were  afterwards  circulated,  relating  to  the 
camiexion  between  the  princess  and  Bci^gami.  On  her  journey,  she 
HKlTed  grat<%fal  acknowledgments  for  her  liberality',  her  kindness, 
ad  her  generous  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  She  aiter- 
iwds  resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  at  a  country-seat  on  lake  O^mo. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  ascended  the  British  throne,  January 
BdL.  1820,  Lord  Hutchinson  offered  her  an  income  of  £50,000 
Ming;  the  name  of  Queen  of  England,  and  every  title  appertaining 
;  II  that  dignity,  on  the  condition  that  she  would  never  return  to 
l^^and.   She  refhsed  the  proposal,  and  asserted  her  claims  more 
faiiJy  than  ever  to  the  rights  of  a  British  Queen,  complained  of 
ftr  Ul-treatment  she  had  received,  and  exposed  the  conspiracies 
iniDit  her,  which  had  been  continued  by  a  secret  agent,  the 
'  auoa  de  Ompteda  of  Milan.  Attempts  at  a  reconciliation  produced 
D»  flivounible  result.  She  at  length  adopted  the  bold  step  of  a 
RCmn  to  England,  where  she  was  neither  expected  nor  wished 
fer  by  the  ministry,  and,  amidst  the  loudest  expressions  of  the 
fsblic  jojf  arrived  fW)m  Calais,  June  5th.,  and,  the  next  day, 
'  catered  London  in  triumph.    The  minister.  Lord  Liverpool,  now 
I  iBCDsed  the  qneen,  before  the  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
[  fibig  her  to  universal  contempt  as  an  adulteress.  Whatever 
ke  investigation  of  the  parliament  may  have  brought  to  light,  the 
'  lablie  Toice  was  louder  than  ever  in  favour  of  the  qneen ;  and, 
after  a  protracted  investigation,  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  was 
jmsed  to  a  third  reading,  only  by  a  majority'  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty -three  to  ninety-five;  and  the  ministers  deemed  it  prudent 
Id  delay  proceeding  with  the  bill  for  six  months,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  withdrawing  it.   Thus  ended  this  revolting  process,  which 
was,  throughout,  a  flagrant  outrage  on  public  decency.    In  this  trial, 
Mr.  Brougham  acted  as  the  queen's  attorney -general,  Mr.  Dennian 
ai  her  solicitor,  and  Drs.  Lushington,  W^illiams,  and  Wilde,  as  her 
coanseL 

Though  banished  fh)m  the  court  of  the  king,  her  husband,  the 
queen  still  lived  at  Brandenburg  House,  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
her  rank,  under  the  protection  of  the  nation.  In  July,  1821,  at  the 
coronation  of  George  the  Fourth,  she  first  requested  to  be  crowned, 
then  to  l>e  present  at  the  ceremony.  But  by  an  order  of  the  privy- 
council,  both  requests  were  denied,  and,  notwithstanding  the  assis- 
tance of  the  opposition,  she  suffered  the  personal  humiliation  of 
being  repeatedly  refused  admission  into  Westminster  Abbey.  She 
then  published,  in  the  public  papers,  her  protest  against  the  order 
of  the  privy-council.  Soon  after  her  husband's  departure  to  Ireland, 
Jaly  30th.,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  agitation  of  her  mind, 
ihe'  was  suddenly  taken  sick  in  Drury-lane  theatre.  An  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  succeeded,  and  she  died  August  7th.,  1x21. 
The  corpse,  according  to  her  last  will,  was  removed  to  Brunswick, 
where  it  rests  among  the  remains  of  her  ancestors.  Her  tombstone 
has  a  verj-  short  inscription,  in  which  she  is  called  t?ie  unhappy 
ifutn  of  England.  The  removing  and  entombing  of  her  mortal 
remains  gave  rise  to  many  disturbances,  first  in  London,  and 
aften^'ards  in  Brunswick.  These  were  founded  more  on  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministrj-,  that  in  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  queen.  Two  causes  operated  much  in  favour  of  the 
queen — the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry,  and  the  general  feeling 
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that  the  king  was  perhaps  the  last  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  who 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  incontinencies  of  his  wife,  whIA 
many,  even  of  her  friends,  nndonbtedly  believed. 

CAROLINE  MARIA, 

Wife  of  Ferdinand  the  First,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  dao^litar 
of  the  Emperor  Francis  the  First,  and  of  Maria  Theresa,  bon 
August  18th.,  1752 ;  an  ambitions  and  intelligent  woman,  bat,  un- 
fortunately, without  firmness  of  character.  According  to  the  temi 
of  her  marriage  contract,  the  young  queen,  after  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  council  of  state;  but  ber 
impatience  to  participate  in  the  government  wonld  not  allow  ber 
to  wait  for  this  event,  previous  to  which  she  procured  tbe  remonl 
of  the  old  minister,  Sanucci,  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  tbs 
king  and  of  the  nation,  and  raised  a  Frenchman,  named  AcUHp 
to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  who  ruined  the  finances  of  the  iitita 
by  his  profusion,  and  excited  the  hatred  of  all  ranks  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  political  inquisition.  The  queen,  too,  drew  upon 
herself  the  dislike  of  the  oppressed  nation  by  co-operating  in  tbs 
measures  of  the  minister;  and  banishment  and  executioiu  wm 
found  insufficient  to  repress  the  general  excitement. 

The  declaration  by  Naples  against  France  (1768)  was  intended 
to  give  another  turn  to  popular  feeling;  but  the  sudden  invasion 
of  the  French  drove  the  reigning  family  to  Sicily.  The  revoludott 
of  Cardinal  Ruffb  in  Calabria,  and  the  republican  party  in  the  cap- 
ital, restored  the  former  rulers  in  1799.  The  famous  Lady  Ham- 
ilton now  exerted  the  greatest  influence  on  the  unhappy  quea^ 
on  her  husband,  on  the  English  ambassador  and  Adhiiral  Nelson, 
and  sacrificed  more  victims  than  Acton  and  Vanlni  had  formerly 
done.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  12,000  Russians  could  noC 
prevent  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  the  French,  and  the  formation 
of  a  kingdom  out  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  for  Joseph,  (Bo- 
naparte) who  was  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  same  by  Joachino^ 
(Murat.)  The  queen  was  not  satisfied  with  the  efforts  which  the 
English  made  for  the  restitution  of  the  old  dyna<«ty,  and  there- 
upon quarrelled  with  Lord  Bentinck,  the  British  General  in  Sicily, 
who  wished  to  exclude  her  fh>m  all  influence  in  the  government. 
She  died  in  1814,  without  having  seen  the  restoration  of  her  fiimily 
to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

CAROLINE  MATILDA, 
BoRx  1751,  daughter  of  Frederic  Lewis,  Prince  of  Wales,  married, 
1760,  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of  Denmark,  and  became  mother 
of  Frederic,  afterwards  Frederic  the  Seventh  of  Denmark,  in  1768. 
Though  young,  beautiful,  and  beloved  by  the  nation,  she  was  treated 
with  neglect  and  hatred  by  the  grandmother  and  the  step- mother 
of  her  husband,  who  for  some  time  influenced  him  against  her. 
Struensec,  a  physician,  and  the  favourite  of  the  king,  became  her 
friend,  together  with  Brandt,  and  they  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
king  from  the  influence  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  queen.  The 
reins  of  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Strucnsee;  but,  in 
1722,  the  party  of  the  king's  step-mother,  and  her  son.  Prince 
Frederic,  procured  the  imprisonment  of  the  queen  and  all  her  friends. 
Counts  Struensec  and  Brandt  were  tried,  and  executed  fbr  high 
treason.  Even  the  queen  was  at  first  in  danger  of  death.  She 
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m  VM  accused  of  too  great  an  intimacy  with  Struensee,  was  sepa- 
m  med  from  her  hnsbcmd,  and  confined  in  Alborg,  but  was  released 
I  tar  the  interference  of  her  brother,  George  the  Third  of  England. 
■  ftd  died  Msnr  10th.,  1775,  at  Zell,  in  Hanover,  in  consequence  of 
I  lor  grief.  Tlie  interesting  letter  in  which  she  took  leave  of  her 
I  kncier,  George  the  Third,  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  work,  "Die 
I  ktea  Stunden  der  Ednigin  von  Dttnemark.'*  She  was  mild  and 
I  fttie,  and  much  beloved;  and  though  not  always  prudent,  yet 
I  iera  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  perfectly  innocent. 

CAROLINE   WILHELMINA  DOROTHEA, 

Wife  of  George  the  Second,  of  England,  was  the  daughter  of 
hbn  Frederic,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg- Anspach,  and  was  bom 
Ibreh  1st.,  1683.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Charles  the 
Third  of  Spain,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  whom  the  fame 
her  beauty  had  attracted ;  but  she  refused  to  change  her  re- 
irfoo,  which  she  would  have  to  do  if  she  accepted  this  splendid 
lUuice;  and  so  the  offer  was  rejected.  Her  resolution  on  this 
leeasion  procured  her  the  esteem  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
muds  George  the  First,  and  induced  him  to  select  her  as  the  wife 
I  If  his  son,  to  whom  she  was  married,  at  Hanover,  August  22nd., 
1706. 

Caroline  was  crowned  (with  her  husband)  Queen  consort  of 
GiHtt  Britain,  on  the  11th.  of  October,  1727.  Four  sons  and  five 
dnghters  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  She  took  a  great  interest 
In  ue  political  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  her  interposition  was 
oAen  beneficial  for  the  country.  She  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  English  constitution;  and  often  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
eonsent  to  measures  which  he  had  at  first  opposed.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  infidelity  of  the  king  towards  her,  he  seems  to  have  loved 
ha  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  any  one;  a  distinction 
she  well  merited,  for  she  united  much  feminine  gentleness  with  a 
mascnline  strength  of  understanding,  which  oflen  came  in  aid  of 
the  king's  feebler  intellect,  and  quietly  indicated  the  right  course, 
without  assuming  any  merit  for  the  service.  She  had  also  the 
rare  good  sense  to  see  and  acknowledge  her  errors,  without  feeling 
any  irritation  towards  those  who  opposed  them.  She  once  formed 
a  design  of  shutting  up  St.  James'  Park,  and  asked  Sir  Robert 
Walpolc  what  it  would  cost  to  do  it.  "Only  a  crown,  madam," 
was  the  reply;  and  she  instantly  owned  her  imprudence  with  a 
smile.  When,  during  the  king's  absence  on  the  continent,  she 
found  her  authority  as  regent  insulted,  by  the  outrageous  proceed- 
ings of  the  Edinburgh  mob,  who  had  violently  put  Captain  Porteus 
to  death,  she  expressed  herself  with  great  indignation.  "Sooner," 
said  she  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  "than  submit  to  such  an  insult, 
I  would  make  Scotland  a  hunting -field !"  "In  that  case,  madam," 
answered  the  high-spirited  nobleman,  "I  will  take  leave  of  your 
ma^est>',  and  go  down  to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready." 
Such  a  reply  would  have  irritated  a  weak  mind,  but  it  calmed 
that  of  the  queen.  She  disclaimed  the  influence  she  really  pos- 
sessed over  her  husband,  always  affecting,  if  any  one  were  present, 
to  act  the  humble  and  ignorant  wife.  Even  when  the  prime 
muiister,  Walpole,  came  on  business  which  had  previously  been 
settled  between  him  and  the  queen,  she  would  rise  and  offer  to 
retire.   "There,  you  see,"  the  king  would  exclaim,  "how  much  I 
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;iin  governed  hv  my  Avife,  as  they  say  I  am."  To  this  the  qneot 
M  oiild  rr;ply,  "Oh !  sir,  I  must  be  vain  indeed  to  pretend  to  gpr- 
t.rn  your  majesty." 

Queen  Caroline  died  November  20th.,  1737,  at  the  age  of  flflj- 
five,  of  an  illness  brought  on  by  impmdence  and  OTer-exertioB. 
She  mailc  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  refhse  a  deafane  of  flis 
king,  who  was  very  fond  of  long  walks;  so  that  more  than  onei^ 
when  hlie  had  the  gout  in  her  foot,  she  would  plunge  her  iriiola 
I'r^'  in  cold  water  to  drive  it  away,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  attend 
hiin.  The  king  showed  the  greatest  sorrow  at  her  death,  and  ofkei 
dwelt  on  the  assistance  he  had  found  in  her  noble  and  calm  dii- 
jK^sition,  in  governing  the  English  people. 

CARTANDIS, 

'I'liiH  is  but  a  variation  of  the  name  Cartismandna,  and  the  Us- 
tory  of  the  queen  to  whom  it  was  applied  **fonns  a  striking  episode 
in  the  life  of  Maximus  the  Roman,  who  ruled  in  Britain  in  lb» 
iv>iirth  century.  She  was  the  wife  of  Eugenius,  the  first  King  of 
Scots,  u  i>rincess  of  the  blorxi  royal  of  Wales,  and  is  cited  as  aa 
iiihtancc  of  connubial  affection." 

Thus,  says  Mrs.  Hall,  in  her  interesting  work  on  'Hhe  Qoeeni 
b(;fore  the  Conquest,"  to  which  we  are  much  indebted. 

ICugenius  having  been  slain  in  a  battle  fought  against  Maadmni^ 
who  had  invaded  Scotland,  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
earth  under  another  form  of  religion  than  that  of  his  sorrow&qg 
widow,  who,  distressed  with  apprehension  for  the  repose  of  1» 
soul,  remained  constantly  on  the  spot  of  his  burial,  occupying  hef- 
self  with  prayers  and  devotions  in  behalf  of  his  departed  spirit.  Whilo 
she  and  some  other  noble  ladies,  like  herself  bereaved  and  dis- 
tressed, were  thus  performing  what  they  considered  to  be  a  pioni 
duty,  they  were  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Picts,  who  insisted  on 
their  o1>cying  the  edict  of  banishment  fh)m  that  part  of  the  king- 
dr^m,  promulgated  by  Maximus  against  the  Scotch;  accompanying 
their  demands  with  insult  and  violence.  Cartandis  having  com- 
plained to  the  conqueror  of  this  usage,  he  out  of  compfUHdon  fbr 
grief  and  misfortunes,  determined  to  protect  her,  and  punish  her 
molesters,  and  did  so,  notwithstanding  that  it  nearly  caused  a  breach 
with  his  Pictish  allies,  who  insisted  that  she  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  She  was  suffered  to  remain  to  choose  her  own  residence, 
and  a  maintenance  was  assigned  to  her  conmiensurate  with  her 
royal  birth  and  dignity. 

CARTER,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  an  eminent  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  scholar,  one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral, and  iierpctual  curate  of  Deal,  in  Kent,  where  Elizabeth 
w;is  born,  December  ICth.,  1717.  She  was  educated  by  her  father, 
who  made  no  distinction  between  her  and  her  brothers.  She  Ticcame 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages,  and  also  Italian, 
German,  Spanish,  and  French.  She  likewise  was  a  protlcient  in 
needle-work,  music,  and  other  feminine  accomplishments.  Her  first 
producti(ms  appeared  in  the  "Gentlemen's  Magazine,"  under  the 
signature  of  Eliza.  In  1738  she  published  some  i)oeni8,  and  a 
translation  fVom  the  Italian  of  Algarotti,  "An  Explanation  of  New- 
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oq's  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Ladies,  in  Six  Dialogues  on  Sight 
ind  Colours."  These  pahlications  appearing  when  Miss  Carter  was 
mly  twenty -one,  gave  her  immediate  celebrity,  and  brought  her 
mo  correspondence  with  most  of  the  learned  of  her  day.  Among 
iliien.  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  the  "Analogy,"  Archbishop  Locker, 
[>E.  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  Burke.  Dr.  Johnson  said, 
vhen  speaking  of  an  eminent  scholar,  that  "he  understood  Greek 
better  than  any  one  he  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter." 

Among  the  numerous  fHends  who  appreciated  the  talents  of  this 
miable  lady,  was  one  friend  of  her  own  sex.  Miss  Catharine 
lUboty  who  was  kindred  in  feeling,  as  well  as  gifted  with  genius 
Id  sympathize  in  the  pursuits  of  Miss  Carter.  A  correspondence 
tqr  letter  was  soon  established  between  these  two  ladies',  which 
MDtinned  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  only  terminated  by  the 
death  of  Miss  Talbot,  in  1770.  A  portion  of  these  letters  have 
been  pahlished,  in  four  volumes,  forming  a  work  of  much  interest, 
md  teaching  by  its  spirit  of  Christian  philosophy  many  valuable 
leaons  to  their  own  sex,  especially  to  young  ladies. 

Miss  Carter  was  never  married,  and,  after  becoming  matronly 
in  years,  she  assumed  the  title  of  a  married  lady,  and  was  styled 
Mia.  Elizabeth  Carter.  There  are  in  her  familiar  letters  many  par- 
tienlars  of  her  daily  habits  of  life,  and  also  expressions  of  her 
opinion  on  subjects  connected  with  which  every  person  is  more 
or  less  interested.  Among  other  things  she  often  remarked  that 
Yaiying  her  occupations  prevented  her  from  ever  being  tired  of 
tbem ;  and  accordingly  she  hardly  ever  read  or  worked  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  she  would  visit,  for  a  few 
ndnates,  any  of  her  relations  who  were  staying  in  her  house,  in 
their  respective  apartments,  or  go  into  her  garden  to  water  her 
flowers.  Before  this  period  she  had,  however,  studied  very  assidu- 
ously. 

Her  regular  rule  was,  when  in  health,  to  read  two  chapters  in 
the  Bible  before  breakfast,  a  sermon,  some  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  after  breakfast  something  in  every  language  with  which 
she  was  acquainted;  thus  never  allowing  herself  to  forget  what 
she  had  once  attained.  These  occupations  were  of  course  varied 
according  to  circumstances,  and  when  she  took  exercise  before 
breakfast  her  course  of  reading  was  necessarily  deferred  till  later 
in  the  day. 

Her  constitution  must  have  been  strong  to  have  enabled  her  to 
take  the  very  long  walks  to  which  she  accustomed  herself;  but 
she  suffered  greatly  from  headaches,  not  improbably  arising  from 
her  over-exertion  of  body  and  mind  in  early  youth,  and  the  not 
allowing  herself  sufficient  repose  to  recruit  her  over-tasked  strength. 
At  one  time  of  her  life  she  was  wont  to  sit  up  very  late,  and  as 
she  soon  became  drowsy,  and  would  sleep  soundly  in  her  chair, 
many  were  the  expedients  she  adopted  to  keep  herself  awake,  such 
as  pouring  cold  water  down  her  dress,  tying  a  wet  bandage  round 
her  head,  etc.  She  was  a  great  snuff-taker,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  break  herself  of  the  habit  to  please  her  father.  She  suffered 
so  much,  however,  in  the  attempt,  that  he  kindly  withdrew  his 
prohibition. 

Mrs.  Carter  was  not  much  more  than  thirty  when  she  undertook 
to  finish  the  education  of  her  youngest  brother  Henry,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  her  father.   She  completed  her  task  so 
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well,  that  he  entered  Bcnnet  CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  1756,  and  pami 
through  the  University  with  repntation.    He  had  afterwaxdfl  tfei 

living  of  Little  Wittcnham,  in  Berkshire. 

In  order  to  devote  herself  more  exclnsiTely  to  this  occcpatio^ 
she,  for  some  years  previous  to  the  completion  of  his  edacatioiy 
resisted  all  temptations  to  leave  Deal,  and  reftised  all  invitatkw 
to  sjiend  a  portion  of  the  winter  with  her  friends  in  town,  at  hil 
T)ceii  her  general  practice.  Part  of  this  retirement  was  deroted  M 
the  translation  of  "Epictetus,"  her  greatest  work,  by  which  hat 
reputation  was  much  increased,  and  her  fame  spread  among  thi 
literati  of  the  day.  This  work  was  commenced  in  the  summer 
1740,  at  the  desire  of  Miss  Talbot,  enforced  by  the  Bishop  Of 
Oxford,  to  whom  the  sheets  were  transmitted  for  emendations  m 
Hoon  as  finished.  It  was  not  originally  intended  for  publicatte 
and  was  therefore  not  completed  till  1756,  when  it  was  pabHiM 
with  notes  and  an  introduction  by  herself,  by  subscription,  in  17ML 
Mrs.  Carter,  besides  fame  and  reputation,  obtained  for  this  Mr- 
formancc  more  than  one  thousand  pounds.  A  poem,  by  her  ftrand 
Mrs.  Chapone,  was  prefixed  to  it. 

After  the  publication  of  "Epictetus,"  Mrs.  Carter  became,  tor  cm 
of  her  prudent  habits,  quite  easy  in  her  circumstances,  and  usnal^ 
passed  her  winters  in  London.  In  1767,  Lady  Pulteney  settled  ai 
annuity  of  a  hundred  pounds  on  Mrs.  Carter;  and  some  yean 
afterwards  our  authoress  visited  Paris  for  a  few  days. 

In  1762,  she  purchased  a  house  in  her  native  town.  Her  fttlur 
had  always  rented  one  there;  but  he  removed  to  hers,  nl 
they  resided  together  till  his  death  in  1774.  They  had  each  I 
separate  library  and  apartments,  and  met  seldom  but  at  meilt 
though  living  together  with  much  comfort  and  affection.  Em 
brothers  and  sisters  were  married,  and  gone  from  their  fkthcrt 
house;  Elizabeth,  the  studious  daughter,  only  remained  to  watdl 
over  and  supply  all  the  wants  of  her  aged  parent.  She  attended 
assiduously  to  every  household  duty,  and  never  complained  of  the 
trouble  or  confinement. 

About  nine  years  before  her  death,  she  experienced  an  alarming 
illness,  of  which  she  never  recovered  the  effects  in  bodily  strengtbi 
but  the  faculties  of  her  mind  remained  unimpaired.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1805,  her  weakness  evidently  increased.  From  that  time 
until  February,  1800,  her  strength  gradually  ebbed  away;  and  m 
the  morning  of  the  19th.  she  expired  without  a  groan. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Carter,  which  her  nephew  and  biographer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pennington,  has  drawn,  is  very  captivating.  The  wli- 
dom  of  age,  without  its  coldness;  the  cool  head,  with  the  affec- 
tionate heart;  a  sobriety  which  chastened  conversation  without 
destroying  it ;  a  cheerfulness  which  enlivened  piety  without  woandiqg 
it ;  a  steady  effort  to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  to 
let  religion  suffer  nothing  in  her  exhibition  of  it  to  the  world.  Nor 
is  her  religion  to  be  searched  for  only  in  the  humility  with  whick 
she  received,  and  the  thankfulness  with  which  she  avowed,  tiw 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  iu  the  sincerity  with  which  she  followad 
out  those  principles  to  their  practical  consequences,  and  lived  ai 
she  believed.  Very  wide,  indeed,  from  the  line  which  they  hart 
taken,  will  the  cold,  fonnal,  and  speculative  professors  of  the  present 
day,  find  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  Carter.  We  hear  her  in  one  pUee 
charging  upon  her  friend  Mrs.  Montague,  the  necessity  to  enUst  bar 
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flue  talents  in  the  cause  of  religion,  instead  of  wasting  them  upon 
Kinuy  vanities.  In  another,  we  hear  her  exposing  the  pretensions 
of  ftalt  religion,  which  does  not  follow  men  into  the  circle  in  which 
ithtj  live;  and  loudly  questioning,  whether  piety  can  at  once  be 
Mted  in  the  heart,  and  yet  seldom  force  its  way  to  the  lips. 

lin.  Carter  is  an  eminent  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
Muilij  and  application. .  Endowed  by  nature  with  no  very  bril- 
tbmt  talents,  yet  by  perseverance  she  acquired  a  degree  of  learning 
wUeh  most  be  considered  as  surprising.  The  daughter  of  a  res- 
pnecable  country  clergyman,  with  a  large  family  and  limited  in- 
eone,  by  ber  unaffected  piety,  moral  excellence,  and  literary 
Utainments,  she  secured  to  herself  the  fHendship  and  esteem  of  the 
pmt  and  the  wealthy,  the  learned  and  the  good.  In  early  youth 
Mr  lociety  was  sought  by  many  who  were  elevated  above  her  in 
a  woridly  point  of  view ;  and  instead  of  the  cheerless,  neglected 
old  maid,  we  view  her  in  declining  life  surrounded  by 

'That  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  niends.*' 

Her  friends  were  numerous,  distinguished  for  wealth  and  rank, 
•i  well  as  talents  and  learning.  Mrs.  Montague,  Mrs.  Vesey,  Miss 
lUbot,  the  first  and  dearest,  and  Mrs.  Chapone,  were  among  her 
Mt  intimate  associates. 

CARTISMANDUA, 

FiBST  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  and  afterwards  of  the  Brigantcs  of 
Aitain,  is  chiefly  known  iu  history  for  treacherously  betraying 
Oanctacus,  her  step -son,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  dominions, 
to  the  Romans,  and  for  discarding  her  husband  Venusius  to  marry 
bii  armour-bearer,  Vellocatus.  When  her  subjects  revolted  against 
her,  she  solicited  aid  from  the  Romans,  who  thus  obtjiined  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  But  she  at  last  met  witli  the  reward 
of  her  perfidies ;  being  taken  prisoner  by  Corbred  the  First,  King 
of  Scots,  and  buried  alive,  about  the  year  67. 

CASSANA,    MARIA  VITTORIA, 

As  Italian  painter,  was  the  sLster  of  the  two  Venetian  artists, 
Xicolo  and  Giovanni  Agostino  Cassana.  She  died  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th.  century.  She  painted  chiefly  devotional  pieces  for 
private  faiuilies. 

CASSANDRA, 

Daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  was  regarded  as  a  prophetess ; 
iDd,  duriijg  the  siege  of  Troy,  uttered  various  predictions  of  im- 
pending calamities,  which  were  disregarded  at  the  time,  but  verified 
m  the  event.  During  the  plunder  of  the  city,  B.  C  1184,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  where  she  was  barbarously 
treated  by  Ajax.  In  the  division  of  the  spoil,  she  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Agamemnon,  who  brought  her  home,  and  by  this  act  so  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Clytemnestra,  that  she  devised  with  her  paramour, 
the  means  of  murdering  both  her  husband  and  his  fair  captive. 
Cassandra  is  said  to  have  been  very  beautiful,  and  to  have  had  many 
suitors  in  the  flourishing  time  of  Troy.  Her  prophetic  ravings  have 
been  introduced  with  great  efiect  in  the  works  of  several  poets  and 
dramaikits. 
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CASSIOPEIA, 

Dauohteb  of  Arahus,  and  \yi(&  of  Ceiiheup,  King  of  Ethiopia,  to 
whom  flbe  l>oro  Andromeda.  She  dared  to  eompare  her  daughter's 
beauty  to  that  of  the  Nereides,  who  besought  Ncptinie  for  T«n- 
gtiauce,  Thti  god  complied  by  laying  ivaste  the  dominiooa  of 
Cepheus  by  a  deluge  and  a  sea- monster.  In  astrououry,  Cassiopeia 
is  a  conspicuous  coiistellation  in  the  northern  heinlspLere. 

CASTELNAU^   HENEIETTE   JULIE  DE, 

DAuaHTCR  of  the  Marquis  de  Castelnau,  Governor  of  Brest,  was 
horn  in  ItiTO,  She  married  Count  dc?  Murat,  colonel  of  infajitry, 
brigadier  of  the  arrniea  of  the  king.  Her  levity  and  love  of  pleasure 
injured  her  reputation.  After  her  husband*9  death,  the  king  ex- 
iled her  to  Auch ;  but  when  thii  Duke  of  Orleatis  became  regent, 
she  was  rcealled.  She  died  the  following  year,  1716.  She  wrote 
several  prose  works ;  among  others,  "La  Comtesse  de  Chateaubriand, 
or  the  Effects  of  Jealousy,**  and  ''The  Sprites  of  the  Castle  of 
KemosL"   She  also  wrote  fairy  tales,  and  several  poems. 

CASTRO,    ANNE  DE, 

A  SfA^iSH  lady,  authore^a  of  many  ingenious  works  i  amongst 
others,  one  entitled  "iWnie/  ad  dd  Ret  FUijipi  I  11^"  printed  at 
Madrid,  1629.  The  fiunous  Lopez  de  Vega  has  celebritted  thia  lady 
In  hlA  writings. 

CASTRO,    INEZ  DE, 

Who  was  descended  fl^m  the  royal  line  of  Ca^itilei  Ijccame  first 
the  mistress  of  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  the  Fourth,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, and  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Constance,  in  1344,  he  mar- 
ried her.  As  Pedro  rejected  ail  proposals  for  a  new  marriage,  his 
secret  was  suspected,  and  the  king  was  persuaded,  by  those  who 
dreaded  the  influence  of  Inez  and  her  fEiraily,  that  tbi.s  marriage 
would  l>e  injurious  to  the  kite  rests  of  Pedro's  eldei&t  son.  He  was 
Induced  to  order  Inea  to  be  put  to  death;  and,  while  Pedro  was 
ahsent  on  a  hunting  expedition,  Alphonso  went  to  Coimhra,  where 
Inea  was  IMng  in  the  convent  of  SL  Clara,  witli  her  children.  Inez 
alarmed,  thre^v  herself  with  her  httle  ones  at  the  king's  feet,  and 
sued  for  mercy*  Alphonso  was  so  touched  by  her  prayers^  that 
he  went  away,'  but  he  was  again  persuaded  to  order  her  assassi* 
nation.  She  was  killed  in  1355,  and  buried  in  the  convent,  Pedro 
took  up  arms  against  his  father,  but  was  at  length  reconciled  to 
him.  After  Aiphonso's  deatii,  Pedro^  then  King  of  Portugal,  exe- 
cuted summary  vengeaiiee  OQ  two  of  the  murderers  of  Inez ;  aud 
two  years  after,  In  13G2,  he  declared  before  an  assembly  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  Pope  had  consented  to  his 
union  with  Inez,  and  that  he  hatl  been  married  to  her.  The  papal 
document  was  exhibited  in  public.  The  body  of  Ine^  was  disin- 
terred, placed  on  a  throne,  with  a  diadem  on  her  head  and  the 
royal  robes  wrapt  around  her,  and  the  nobility  were  required  to 
approach  and  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment.  The  body  was  ihea 
carried  in  great  porup  fi^om  Coimbra  to  Alcobaca,  where  a  monu- 
ment of  white  marble  was  erected,  on  which  was  placed  her  istatue. 
with  a  royal  crown  on  her  head.  Mrs.  HemiMis  hm  wiitten  a 
beautiful  poem  descriptive  of  this  sokumity. 
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C  ATA  L IX  A,  ANGELICA, 

By  marria^  Yalabr^que,  a  celebrated  singer,  was  bom  in  1784, 
It  Kni^iglia,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and  educated  at  the  con- 
venk  of  St.  Lucia,  near  Rome.   Angelica  displayed,  in  her  scTcnth 
TCir,  sach  wonderfnl  musical  talents,  and  such  multitudes  came 
to  bear  her,  that  the  magistrates  prohibited  her  singing  longer  in 
tiie  eoiiTent.    But  the  favour  of  a  cardinal,  and  the  love  of  the 
celebnted  Bosello,  enabled  her  to  cultivate  her  talents.  When  four- 
ten,  die  appeared  in  the  theatres  at  Venice  and  other  Italian 
cftfes.    She  was  afterwards  for  five  years  at  Lisbon.    Her  first 
eonoert  at  Madrid  gained  her  more  than  15,000  dollars;  and  ft'om 
her  eoocerts  in  Paris  her  fame  spread  all  over  Europe.   In  London, 
Ae  reodTed,  the  first  year,  a  salary  of  72,000  fV-ancs,  and  the  next, 
MjOOO  francs;  besides  the  immense  sums  she  obtained  fh>m  her 
JovneyB  through  the  country  towns.   In  1817,  she  undertook  the 
dinction  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  but  left  it  on  the  return 
of  Napoleon,  and  resumed  it  on  the  restoration  of  the  king.  In 
1816,  she  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Germany  and  Italy.   She  passed 
the  most  of  her  time  in  travelling  and  singing  throughout  Europe, 
tin  about  1830,  when  she  retired  to  an  estate  in  Italy,  where  she  lived 
very  much  secluded.   She  was  married  to  M.  Valabr^ue,  formerly 
I  captain  in  the  French  service,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 
She  was  a  handsome  woman  and  a  good  actress.   Her  voice  was 
wonderfiil  from  its  flexibility  and  brilliancy.   She  died  in  June, 
1849. 

CATELLAN,   MARIE   CLAIRE  PRISCILLE 

MARGUERITE  DE, 

A  LADY  of  Narbonne,  who  died  at  Toulouse,  1745,  aged  cigliry- 
three.  Her  odes  were  admired  by  the  French,  and  were  crowned 
by  the  Toulouse  academicians. 

CATHARINE  ALEXIEONA, 

A  coujTTRY  girl  of  the  name  of  Martha,  wliich  was  changed  to 
Catharine  when  she  embraced  the  Greek  religion  and  became 
Empress  of  Russia,  was  born  of  very  indigent  parents,  who  lived 
It  Ringen,  a  small  village  not  far  from  Dorpt,  on  lake  Vitcherve, 
k  Livonia.  When  only  three  years  old  she  lost  her  father,  who 
Irft  her  with  no  other  support  than  the  scanty  maintenance  pro- 
duced by  the  labours  of  an  infirm  and  sickly  mother.   She  grew 

S)  handsome,  well  formed,  and  possessed  of  a  good  understanding, 
er  mother  taught  her  to  read,  and  an  old  Lutheran  clergyman, 
named  Gliick,  instructed  her  in  the  principles  (>f  that  persuasion. 
Scarcely  had  she  attained  her  fifteenth  year  when  she  lost  her 
mother,  and  the  good  pastor  took  her  home,  and  employed  her  in 
attending  his  children.  Catharine  availed  herself  of  the  lessons  in 
music  and  dancing  given  them  by  their  masters;  but  the  death 
of  her  benefactor,  which  happened  not  long  after  her  reception 
into  his  family,  plunged  her  once  more  into  the  extremity  of  pov- 
erty ;  and  her*  country  being  now  the  seat  of  war  between  Sweden 
and  Russia,  she  went  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Marienburg. 

In  1701,  she  married  a  dragoon  of  the  Swedish  garrison  of  that 
fortress,  and,  if  we  may  believe  some  authors,  the  very  day  of  their 
uuiri  iage,  Marienburg  was  besieged  by  the  Russians,  and  the  lover, 
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while  assisting  to  repel  the  attack,  wa^  kiilod.  The  city  was  at 
hvai  earned  hy  iLssnult;  when  General  Dauer^  seeing  Catharine 
among  the  prisoners,  and  being  smitten  with  her  youth  and  beauty, 
took  her  to  hin  house,  where  she  saperin tended  hi^  domeatie  affairs, 
Soon  afterwards  Khe  was  removed  into  the  family  of  Prince 
Menzhikoff,  who  was  no  less  struei^  with  the  attractions  of  the 
fjtir  captive,  and  she  lived  with  him  till  1704;  when  lu  the  Hcveti- 
teeiith  year  of  Jjer  age^  she  became  the  mistress  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  won  so  much  on  his  affections,  that  ho  married  her  on  the  29th, 
of  May,  1712,  The  eeremony  was  secretly  performed  at  Ya^erhof, 
in  Poland,  in  preijeuee  of  General  Brurej  and  on  the  2Utli.  of  Feb- 
ruaiy,  1724,  it  was  pubUely  solemnized  with  great  pomp  iit  St. 
Peterslmrph,  on  which  oecaaioii  she  received  the  diadem  and  sceptre 
from  the  hands  of  her  husband.  Peter  died  the  following  year, 
and  she  was  proclaimed  sovereign  Empress  of  all  the  linss^tas;,  "  She 
showed  herself  worthy  of  this  high  station  by  completing  the  grand 
designs  which  the  Czar  had  begun.  The  first  thing  the  did  on 
her  accession  was  to  eanse  every  gallow?  to  be  taken  doisTi,  and 
all  mstmmenta  of  torture  destroyed.  She  inEtituted  a  new  order 
of  knighthood,  in  honour  of  St.  Alexander  Kefski ;  and  performed 
many  actions  worthy  of  a  great  mind.  She  died  the  17th,  of  May, 
I7^i7,  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight, 

Catharine  was  mach  beloved  for  her  great  humanity  ;  she  saved 
the  lives  of  many,  whom  Peter,  m  the  first  impulse  of  his  naturally 
cmel  temper,  had  resolved  to  have  executed.  When  fully  deter- 
mined oti  the  death  of  any  one»  he  wotild  give  orders  for  the 
execution  during  her  absence.  The  Czar  was  also  subject  to  terror 
and  depression  of  spirits  aometimes  amounting  to  fbenjsy.  In  tbeie 
moments,  Catharine  alone  dared  to  approach  him;  her  presence, 
the  iouud  of  her  voice,  had  an  Im mediate  eflfect  upon  him,  and 
calmed  the  agony  of  his  mind.  Her  temper  was  very  gay  and  cheer - 
fill,  and  her  manners  wiimhig.  Her  habits  were  somewhat  intem- 
perate, which  is  supposed  to  have  ha«tetied  her  end ;  hut  we  must 
not  forget  in  judging  her  for  this  gross  appetite,  that  drunkenness 
was  thtjn  the  common  habit  of  the  nobles  of  Russia. 

CATHARINE    II.,  ALEXIEONA, 

EwritESS  of  Hu^ia,  born  May  2nd.,  1721?,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  Goveruor  of  Stettin,  in  Prussian  Pomcrania. 
Her  name  was  Sophia  Augusta  von  An  halt  She  married  in  1745 
her  cousin  Charles  Frederic,  Duke  of  Hoi  stein  Gottorp,  whom  hli 
aunt,  the  Empress  Eliaabelh  of  Russia,  hud  chosen  fbr  her  successor, 
Iti  adopting  the  Greek  communion,  the  religion  of  the  Russians, 
hti  took  the  name  of  Peter,  afterwards  Peter  the  Thirds  and 
liiii  con&ort  that  of  Catharine  Alexieona.  It  was  an  ill-assorted  and 
unhappy  match.  Catharine  was  handsome,  fond  of  pleasure,  clever, 
ambitious,  and  bold.  Her  husband,  greatly  her  inferior  in  abilities, 
wiis?  irresolute  and  Impmdtnt,  Catharine  soon  became  disgusted 
with  his  weakness,  and  bestowed  her  affections  iipon  Soitikoff^ 
ehamherlaiu  to  the  Grand-duke.  This  intrigue  was  discovered,  hut 
Catharine  contrived  to  hliud  the  Empress  Kliz4ibeth  to  her  frailty. 
Soltikoff  was,  howevEjr^  sent  to  Hambtirgh,  as  minister- plenipotentiary 
from  Russia.  Stanislaus  Foniatowski,  afterwfjrds  King  of  Poland, 
succeeded  the  chamberlain  in  the  favour  of  the  Grand -d uchesfi ; 
&Qd  Elizabeth,  who  became  daily  more  openly  devpted  to  pleaiure 
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Tiersclf,  only  Interfered  when  the  scandal  bet^ame  so  public  that 
ehe  felt  herself  cibll^rt^d  to  do  so,  and  Catharinp  waj*  forbidden  to 
see  Poniatow^^ki.  Although  jtaJouiily  watehed  by  Pt?terf  itie  Gran<l- 
dQchchscouiriTCd  to  evade  theiie  Drder%  and  Fonia'towfikl  often  visited 
her  in  dLsgnisc. 

In  coTiiiequence  of  the  many  disj^gTeements  between  thein,  as 
fiooii  as  Peter  aseended  the  thranei  rt-nder^d  yacaut  by  the  death 
of  EUaabeth  on  the  25th.  of  December,  1761,  he  talked  of  repw- 
diating  Catharine:,  then  rosidirii?  in  retirement  at  Peterhoff,  near  St, 
PetersbEir^h»  and.marryiT^  hia  mistress,  the  Countess  Worouzoff. 
Catharine  diitennined  to  anticipate  him  h^y  a  bolder  movement* 

Althotigh  on  his  first  aecess^ion  Peter  "had  *ihown»  In  many  of 
his  acts,  true  greatness  and  generofij^y  of  mind,  yet  he  s^jon"  re- 
lapsed into  his  old  habits  oi'  idleiieti^i  and  distjipation.  While  ho 
wBJs  shut  np  TS'ith  his  favourites  and  nnfitre&s^  the  einprea*  kept  htr 
couit  wltb  mingled  dignity  and  sweetnesfl,  atudying  especially  to 
attraet  every  man  dii»tingiii^hed  for  his  talents  and  courage.  Hearing 
that  the  Ernperor  was  aVjout  to  declare  her  mn  iilegitimare,  and 
adopt  as  bis  heir  the  unfortunate  Prince  Ivan,  vvliosn  lilli/;il>eth 
had  supplanted  and  kept  in  coulljienieiit  f:inee  hi.^  iiitaTicy,  -In  utv- 
med  a  confederacy,  iu  which  several  nnbleniei>t  ollit  i  rf;,  lind  kwliest 
j(iir»ed ;  among  others,  her  new  favonrite,  Gregory  DrlulJ;  and  the 
Prinoesa  Da^ichkoH',  sifiter  to  the  Counte^^  Woronzotf,  a  young  wi- 
dow of  eighteen,  celebrated  for  her  abldtie^i,  courage,  and  warlike 
di&[ioEitiun ;  the  reginienti?  of  the  garrison  were  gained  by  briber  and 
promis^i'S?  the  onii»eror  was  arrefted,  and  Cathiu-ine  wa§  proclaimed 
poie  EuipretiiJ  of  all  tlie  HiiRsias,  under  tiie  title  of  Cathariue  the 
Si^cond.  In  July,  17H2,  after  having  reigned  only  six  moiJth§,  Peter 
jigned  an  act  of  abdieation.  Six  dayii  atYerwardfi,  tlxe  conspirators, 
fearing  a  reaction  in  the  army,  went  to  Kopscha,  where  Peter  was 
conlined,  and  wbile  drinking  with  him,  fid  I  suddenly  tipon  him 
and  Strang  led  him.  It  does  not  appear  that  Catharine  actually 
ordered  the  murder,  but  she  showed  no  sorrow  for  it,  and  continued 
her  favour  to  the  murderers.  She  wasi  solemnly  crowned  at  Mos- 
cow, in  1762. 

The  first  effort  of  the  new  emprejjs  was  to  establisih  peaee  with 
the  foreign  powers;  her  next  Wiii^  to  (ieeure  the  internal  tr«T.iu:iui I lity 
of  the  empire.  Although  the  not»lcs,  incensed  at  the  arrogance  of 
the  favourite,  Alexif*  Orlofi;  raisjed  a  veiy  serious  rebellion,  in  which, 
but  for  Catburjije's  hidountable  courage  and  presence  of  ntindt 
Fbe  would  have  jshfired  the  fate  of  her  liui!!.|jaudi  yet  she  con l rived 
lo  stippre^s  it,  without  even  summoning  a  eourieil.  Comhiinng 
I  oUcy  with  fimxnei;,s,  ^Jhc  found  nieani*  to  ^othe  the  clergy,  whoiti 
iior  ingratitude  had  Incensed,  and  to  rewtore  quiet  to  her  dominioniL 
Ihongh  fond  of  plea^ursi  she  never  gnflered  amasement  to  inter- 
fere with  husinc!<-p,  or  the  pursuits  of  ambition.  Her  firnmoss  wa* 
nmarkable.  '*We  should  be  eonst^mt  In  our  planii,*'  psud  she,  "it 
ib  t>etter  to  do  amlsj^,  than  to  change  our  pur])0!*s.  None  but  foolst 
are  irre&olute.**    Her  fame  soon  spre^id  all  over  Europe. 

Carhiiiine  abolished  the  secret- itiquisitlon  chancery,  a  court  which 
had  exercised  the  mosi  dreadful  jw^^wer,  and  the  use  of  torture. 
And,  during  her  long  reign,  she  avoided  as  much  as  pojiuible  capital 
punifhinonf.  She  also,  by  a  manifesto,  published  in  Augufit,  1763, 
declared  that  colonists  should  find  welcome  and  support  in  Eussia  ^ 
^he  founded  Beverai  hospitals,  and  a  medical  college  at  St.  Peters- 
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Tiurgli;  and  though  often  har^sed  hy  plota,  that  were  iQcessantlj' 
fometi  against  lier,  t^he  constantly  occupied  herself  with  the  ira- 

EroTcnien't  and  aggrandisieTnent  of  her  empire.   A  retwilation  she 
ad  taken  to  trany  Olofi;  nearly  proTcd  fatal  to  them  both,  and 
slie  ^vm  obliged  to  renounce  it 

In  F'oniatowsKi,  a  former  favourite  of  Catharine's,  wa?t  by 

her  exertions  and  the  army  she  sent  into  Poland,  elected  king  of 
that  country,  under  the  name  of  Stani^slaus  Auguiitus.  In  the  game 
year,  occnrred  the  mnrder  of  Ivan,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  RnsEia.  He  was  twenty-thrc<i 
yeara  of  age^  and  although  his  constant  captivity  is  mid  to  tiave 
somewhat  imi^aired  hiii  facuiiies,  yet  h'm  existence  caused  t-o  many 
difiturbaneeE!,  that  it  was  clearly  for  Catharine's  interest  to  have 
him  assaSE^IuatM,  Catharine's  instmmentality  in  this  nmrdcr  was 
not  proved;  but  the  assassins  were  protected,  and  advanced  in  the 
RujjBian  E5erv1ce. 

Tht!  Iwnehclal  eonsequenees  of  the  regulations  of  Cathflrine  be- 
came  daily  more  apparent  th rough  all  the  empire.  The  government, 
more  simply  organised  and  animated  with  a  new  energy,  displayed 
a  spirit  of  independence  worthy  a  great  nation.  Mistress  of  her 
own  pasf^ions,  Catharine  tnew  Iiow,  by  mingled  mildness  and  firm- 
ness, to  control  those  of  others  j  and,  whatever  might  be  her  own 
irregularities,  she  strictly  discountenanced  violations  of  decorum. 

The  perplexed  and  unecrtaia  jnrispnidence  of  Russia  more  |>ar- 
tieularly  engaged  her  attention;  and  she  drew  up  herself  a  cude 
of  laws,  founded  in  tnUh  and  justice,  which  was  submitted  to 
deputies  from  all  the  Russhin  provinces.  But  the  clause  that  pro- 
posed liberty  to  the  boors,  or  serfs,  mot  with  bo  much  opposition 
fpom  the  nobles,  that  the  assemlkly  had  to  be  dismissed.  In  1767, 
the  empress  sent  learned  men  throughout  her  immense  territories, 
to  examine  and  rei:Kirt  their  soil,  productions,  and  wealth,  and  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  About  the  same  time,  this 
stnali-pox  waa  raging  in  St.  Petersburgh,  and  Catharine  submitted 
herself  and  her  son  to  inoculation,  as  an  example  to  the  people. 

In  1768,  she  engaged  in  a  war  with  Turkey,  which  terminated 
successfully  in  1774,  and  by  which  several  new  provinces  were 
added  to  the  Ru^^^ian  empire^  But,  during  this  periud,  the  plague 
raged  thtoughont  th^  eastern  countries  of  En  rope  to  a  great 
extent,  and  this  disease  is  said  to  have  carried  off  more  than 
1UO,000  of  Catharine's  subjects.  While  the  war  with  Turkey  was 
going  on,  the  empress  concluded  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
iimperor  of  Austri^i,  the  infkmous  imrtiiion  treaty,  by  which  the 
first  blow  was  given  to  the  existence  of  Poland. 

Orloif,  who  had  been  of  the  greate.tt  assistance  to  Catharine 
during  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
plague,  again  aspired  to  share  with  her  the  throne.  Catharine 
bore  with  his  caprieca  for  some  timc^  through  her  fondness  fbr 
their  child,  a  boy,  who  waa  privately  reared  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  city,  but  at  length  resolved  to  subdue  an  attachment  biicome 
so  dangerous  to  her  peace ;  and  having  proposed  lo  Orlofl'  a  elan- 
destine  marriage,  which  he  disdainfully  declined,  she  saw  him 
leave  her  court  without  any  apparent  grief,  and  raided  Va5>iliiih- 
koff,  a  young  and  handti^>nse  lieutenant,  to  his  place  in  her  atfmittns. 
She  loojjed  Orloff  with  raagrdticent  preseats  in  money  and  lands, 
and  seot  hita  to  travel  in  Euroijc. 


In  1773,  Catharine  niJirried  iicr  eon  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Lanclgrave  of  Hesse- DaniiHtad 1 1  and  in  the  follow^itig  year,  the 
advantageous  ppace  ^•n^h  Turkey,  and  the  grent  rcputfttlon  »he  had 
aeqiiircd  throug^huai  Europe,  placed  ber  ap|inrently  at  the  ^unioiit 
of  proi^perity.  Hut  she  was*  nevertheleas,  kept  ia  coiitiimal  dread 
of  losing  her  throne  and  lier  life.  Threats  of  assassination  were 
constantly  thrown  ont  against  her;  hut  she  appeared  In  puhlic,  as 
nsiml,  with  a  calm  and  composed  demeanour. 

Vassiltschkoff  hail,  for  nearly  two  years^  filled  the  place  of  favourite 
with  great  success^  l>ui  suddenly  be  was  ordered  to  Moscow,  lie 
obeyed  the  mandute,  and  costly  pre^rits  rewarded  his  dotihty. 
Orloff'  returned  as;  suddenly,  was  received  into  favour^  and  reinstated 
in  his  former  posts.  Cflilifirine,  howeverp  ri^fused  to  hanish,  at  the 
feqiiest  at  Orlotf,  Panim,  ht;r  uiinister  of  foreign  affairs,  hi  whom 
ahiliiy  and  integrity  8he  could  entirely  confide. 

In  l77a,  a  man  r&senihUng  Petjer  thtj  Third  was  i>er5uadcd  to 
personate  him;  the  priests,  oppo^d  to  Catharine's  liberal  policy, 
circulated  everywhere  thy  report  that  the  murdered  emperor  wm 
still  iiving.  The  spirit  of  ruihi^llion  spread  over  Ihe  whole  country, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  greatcat  Unuiieiis  atid  energy  that  it  wa* 
quelled,  Soon  after  this,  Orloff  wa3  stipersedtid  by  Fotemkln,  aa 
Officer  in  the  Hussian  arm3\  who  accompanied  Catharine  to  Moe^ 
cow»  Here  he  atternfited,  hut  iti  vain,  to  induce  her  to  marry  him. 
She  spent  the  next  few  years  In  carrying  on  the  jntertial  improve* 
nieiits  of  her  country,  and  perfecting  the  govennnent.  The  Poles* 
once  conquered,  she  treated  with  a  generosity  and  justice  which 
put  Austria  and  Frtis.'da  to  shame.  At  this  time  Potemkhi  cxercia^ed 
au  «Ti limited  iutluence  over  tlie  empress.  In  17M,  he  succeedtid 
in  conquering  the  Crimea,  to  which  he  gave  its  ancient  name  of 
Tamris,  and  extended  the  confmes  of  Kuii«ia  to  the  Caueasuii. 
Catharine,  upon  this,  traversed  the  provinces  which  had  revolted 
under  Pugatschett",  and  navigated  the  Wolga  and  Borysiheiies^ 
taking  great  interest  in  the  expedition,  as  it  wa;*  attended  with 
some  danger.  She  was  desirous,  likewise,  of  seeing  Taurisj  and 
Potemkin  turned  this  journey  into  a  triumphal  inarch.  Two  sov- 
ereigns visited  Catharine  on  her  journey — the  King  of  Poland^ 
Stani^iaus  Atignstus,  and  Joseph  the  Second,  Emjjcror  of  Austria. 
Thn>ughout  tills  royal  progress  of  nearly  one  thoiiaand  leagucsi, 
nothing  hut  feasts  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds  were  to  1» 
seen. 

Still  pursuing  her  scheme  of  expelling  the  Turks  fiom  Europe, 
and  reigning  at  Constantinople,  Catharine,  in  1785,  seized  on  tbo 
Crimea,  and  annexed  it  to  her  empire,  lu  1787,  the  Porte  declared 
war  against  her,  and  hostilities  were  continued  till  the  treaty  of 
Jassy  was  ^igntid,  January  9th,,  1792,  which  restored  peace.  She 
indciTuiiticd  herself  by  sharing  in  the  dismemherinerit  of  Poland, 
which  kingdom  hecame  extinct  in  171/5,  She  was  on  the  poiDt 
of  turning  lier  arms  against  repnhUcan  France,  when  she  died  of 
aijoplexy,  November  9th„  1796. 

Though  ail  a  woman,  the  licentiousness  of  her  character  is  inex- 
cij enable,  yet  as  a  sovereign,  she  is  well  entitled  to  the  ap[»ellation 
of  prmt. '  Ah<st  Peter  the  First,  she  was  the  chief  regenerator  of 
Russia,  hut  with  a  more  enlightened  mind,  and  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  She  estahlished  schools,  ameliorated  the 
condition  of  the  lerf^  promoted  commerce,  founded  towns,  arscnai^i. 
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bankF,  and  manufactoriGS,  and  encouraged  art  and  literaturen  She 
corresponded  with  learned  men  in  all  countTi(?.%  and  wore,  herself, 
"Instructions  for  n  Code  of  Laws/'  besides  scYeral  dramatic  pieces 
and  "Moral  Tates,"  for  her  grandcliildrcn.   Her  son  i'aul  succeeded 

She  was  very  handsotne  and  dignified  in  her  person*  Her  eyes 
were  blue  and  piercing,  her  hair  anham,  and  thotigh  not  talU  her 
manner  of  carrjing  her  head  made  her  appear  &o.  She  scenes  to 
have  obtiiined  the  love  as  well  as  reverence  of  her  subjects:,  which, 
setting  n&ide  her  mode  of  acquiring  the  throne,  h  not  wonderful ^ 
seeing  that  her  yiccs  as  a  ruler  were  those  deemed  conventional 
among  sovereigns,  namelyj  ambition  and  a  thu^t  for  aggraudlz^ement, 
n^i&haekled  by  humanity  or  principle* 

CATHARINE    DE  MEDICIS. 

QtJEEN  of  France,  was  the  only  daughter  of  Loreu7.o  de  Medicip, 
Duke  d*lTrbino,  hy  Magdalen  de  la  Tour,  and  wars  bom  at  Fiort^nce, 
in  1519.  Heing  early  left  an  orphan,  she  wjiii  brought  np  by  her 
great*unele  Cardinal  Giulio  de  Medici,  afterwards  Pope  Clement  the 
Sixth.  In  1534,  she  was  married  to  Henry,  Puke  d'OrLeans,  eon  of 
Franeb  the  First  of  France,  Catharine  wu.s  i>ue  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  the  splendid  court  of  her  father-in-law,  where  the  graces 
of  her  person  and  her  mental  accomplbhmcnts  shone  wiEh  inimitahie 
lustre.  At  the  same  time,  though  so  youug,  she  practised  alt 
those  arts  of  dissimulation  and  eomplalsaiice  which  were  necessary 
to  Ingratiate  her  with  so  niauy  ijcrscms  of  op^msite  characters  and 
interests.  Sbe  even  lived  npon  terms  of  intimacy  with  Diana  do 
Pojctiera,  her  husband'js  nustress*  In  1547,  Hcnrj-  b<;came  king, 
under  the  title  of  Henry  the  Second,  Though  ctiitdless  the  first 
t^n  years  of  her  Tnarriage^  Catharine  subsequently  bore  her  husband 
ten  children.  Three  of  lier  sons  became  kings  of  France,  and  one, 
daughter,  Margaret,  mjwried  Henry  of  Navarre.  Uuring  her  hua- 
hand's  life,  she  posse &sed  hut  little  iiiHoenec  In  public  affairs,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  iji  instructing  her  children,  and  acquiring 
that  aiseendeney  over  them,  by  which  she  so  long  preserved  the 
supreme  authority. 

She  was  left  a  widow  in  1559,  and  her  son,  Franeb  the  Second, 
a  weak  youth  of  sixteen,  succeeded  to  the  crown.  He  had  married 
Mar}',  Queen  of  Scotland,  and  her  uncles,  the  Guises,  had  tlie  chief 
management  of  affairs  during  this  reign,  which  was  rendered  tur- 
hulent  and  bloody  by  the  violent  persecutions  of  the  Huguenots. 
Catharine  could  only  preserve  a  degree  of  authority  by  aetiiig  with 
the  Guises  J  yet  that  their  furious  policy  did  not  agree  with  her  incli- 
nations, may  be  infcrreid  from  her  raising  the  virtuous  Michael  de 
1' Hospital  to  the  chancellorship. 

Francis  the  Second  died  in  1560,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Charles  the  Ninth,  then  eleven  years  of  age*  Catharine 
possessed  the  authority,  though  not  the  title,  of  regent  j  and,  hi  order 
to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the  Guises,  she  inclined  to  the  party 
f>f  llie  King  of  Navarre,  a  Protestant,  and  the  associated  princes. 
A  civil  war  ensued,  which  was  excited  by  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
who  thereby  became  a  favourite  of  the  Catholics;  but  he  being 
killed  in  1662,  a  p^eace  was  made  between  the  two  parties.  Cath- 
arine was  now  decidedly  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  began  to  difjplay 
All  t/jts  extent  of  ber  dark  aud  dis$emhUng  politics.   She  paid  her 
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conrt  to  the  Gathob'cs,  and,  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  she  forced  the  Huguenots  into  another  civil  war.  A 
trace  succeeded,  and  to  this  a  third  war,  which  terminated  in  a 
peace  favoarablo  to  the  Huguenots,  which  was  thought  sincere  and 
laedog.    But  the  queen  had  resolved  to  destroy  by  treachery  those 
vhom  she  coald  not  subdue  by  force  of  arms.    A  scries  of  false- 
hoods and  dissimulations,  almost  unparalleled  in  history,  was  prac- 
tised by  Catharine  and  her  son,  whom  she  had  initiated  in  every 
art  of  disguise,  in  order  to  lull  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
diolomew's  day,  1571,  in  which  more  than  forty -five  thousand  persons 
are  said  to  have  perished  in  Paris  and  the  provinces. 

Charles,  recovering  from  the  fit  of  ii^nzy  which  his  mother  had 
excited,  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  died  in  1574,  and  Catharine  was  made  regent  till 
her  fkvoarite  son,  Henry  the  Third,  returned  from  Poland,  of  which 
coimtiy  he  had  been  elected  king.  At  this  juncture,  she  displayed 
great  vigour  and  ability  in  preventing  those  disturbances  which 
the  violent  state  of  parties  was  calculated  to  produce,  and  she 
delivered  the  kingdom  to  her  son  in  a  condition,  which,  had  he 
been  vnse  and  virtuous,  might  have  secured  him  a  happy  reign. 
But  a  son  and  pupil  of  Catharine  could  only  have  the  semblance 
of  good  qualities,  and  her  own  character  must  have  prevented  any 
Gontidence  in  measures  which  she  directed. 

The  party  of  the  Guises  rose  again ;  the  league  was  formed,  war 
was  renewed  with  the  Protestants ;  and  all  things  tended  to  greater 
disorder  than  before  The  attachment  of  Henry  to  his  minions, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  Guises,  destroyed  the  authority  of  Cath- 
arine, and  she  had  henceforth  little  more  than  the  sad  employment 
of  looking  on  and  lamenting  her  son's  misgovcrnment,  and  the 
wretched  conclusion  of  her  system  of  crooked  and  treacherous 
policy.  She  died  in  January,  1589,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  loaded 
with  the  hatred  of  all  parties.  On  her  deathbed,  she  gave  her  son 
iome  excellent  advice,  very  different  from  her  foraier  i)reeepts  and 
example ;  urging  him  to  attach  to  himself  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  by  regard  and  kind  usage,  and  to 
grant  liberty  of  conscience  for  the  good  of  the  state. 

Catharine  was  affable,  courteous,  and  magnificent;  she  liberally 
encouraged  learning  and  the  polite  arts;  she  also  possessed  extra- 
ordinary courage  and  presence  of  mind,  strength  of  judgment  and 
fertility  of  genius.  By  her  extreme  duplicity,  and  by  her  alter- 
nately joining  every  party,  she  lost  the  confidence  of  all.  Scarcely 
presc*r\-ing  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  she  was  loose  and  voluptuous 
in  htT  own  conduct,  and  was  constantly  attended  by  a  train  of 
bcauticp,  whose  complaisant  charms  she  employed  in  gaining  over 
those  whom  she  could  not  influence  by  the  common  allurenients 
of  interest  Neariy  indifierent  to  the  modes  of  religion,  slie  was 
xery  superstitious,  and  believed  in  magic  and  astrology. 

Ciitharinc  resembled  no  one  so  mncli  as  her  own  countrynian, 
CxuHT  Borgia,  in  her  wonderful  powers  of  mind,  and  tnleiits  fur 
gaining  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  others.  She  resembled  him 
aliio  in  the  detestable  purposes  to  which  j-hc  applied  her  frrojit 
genius.  Had  she  been  good  as  she  was  gifted,  no  other  iinli- 
vidual  of  her  sex  could  have  efiected  so  much  for  the  happiness  of 
fiance. 
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CATHARINE    OF  ARRAGON, 

Qlteetn  oF  England,  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinawd  and  Tf^abella, 
King  and  Quctti  of  Spain.  She  was  bom  in  1483,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1501,  was  married  to  ArtJinr,  Prioce  of  Wales,  son  to  Henry 
the  Seventh  of  England*  He  died  April  2n(i.,  150'i,  and  Ids  widow 
was  then  betrothed  to  his  lirother  Henry,  then  only  eleven  years 
old,  aa  Henry  the  Seventh  wiis  unwilling  to  Tctuni  the  doivry  of 
Cutharino,  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  prince  pubHely  protested  against 
the  marriage  j  bat,  overpowered  by  the  solicitarkms  of  hb  council, 
he  at  length  agreed  to  rarify  it,  and  gave  his  hand  to  Catharine, 
June  3rd.,  1505,  initnediately  nftcr  his  ttccesE^Inn  to  the  throne  j 
having  fir^it  obtained  a  dispensation  fh>m  the  Pope,  to  enable  bim 
to  niarry  his  brother's  widow. 

The  queen,  by  her  sweetness*  of  manners^  gmd  sense,  and  m- 
perior  endowments,  contrived  to  retain  the  atfeetions  of  this  tickle 
and  capricious  monareh  for  nearly  twenty  years*  She  was  devoted 
to  literature,  and  was  the  patroness  of  literary  men*  She  bore  several 
children,  but  all,  excepting  a  daughter,  aftenvards  Queen  Mary, 
died  in  their  infancy,  Sevupte.=,  real  or  pretended,  at  length  arose 
in  the  mind  of  Henry  eonccrning  the  legality  of  their  union,  and 
they  were  powerfully  enforced  by  his  passion  for  Anne  Bolcyn,  In 
losV,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine  on  the  grotinda 
of  the  nullity  of  tlieir  nmrriage,  as  contrary  to  the  Divine  Laws. 
Pope  Clement  the  Seventh  yeemcd  at  first  diBposcd  to  listen  to  his 
aijplication,  but  overawed  by  Charles  the  Fitlh^  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  nephew  to  Catharine,  he  caused  the  negotiation  to  be 
so  protracted,  that  Henry  l>ccame  very  imiiatient.  Catharine  con- 
ducted herself  with  gentlencfi?,  yet  tirmne&s;,  in  this  trying  eraer- 
gericy,  and  eonld  not  be  induced  to  consent  m  an  act  which  wottld 
stain  her  with  the  imputation  of  incest^  and  render  her  daughter 
Illegitimate. 

Being  cited  before  the  papal  legatefl,  Wolsey  and  Campcggio,  who 
had  opened  their  court  at  London,  jn  May  1529,  to  try  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriiige,  she  rose,  and  l^ueeEing  before  her  husband, 
rendnded  him  in  n  pathetic  yet  resolute  speech,  of  her  lonely  and 
unprotected  state,  and  of  her  coustant  devotion  to  bim,  in  i>roof 
of  which  sbe  appealed  to  his  own  hearty  then  protesting  against 
the  proceedings  of  tlie  court,  she  rose  and  withdrew,  nor  eonld 
she  ever  be  induced  to  appear  again.  She  was  declared  contuma- 
eious,  although  she  appealed  to  Home.  The  pope*s  snhttrfiiges  and 
delays  induced  Henry  to  take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands-,  he 
threw  off  his  submisifion  to  the  court  of  Koine,  declared  himself 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  his  marriage  formally  an- 
nulled by  Arehhis-hop  Cranmer,  and  in  1532  married  Anne  lioleyn. 

Catharine  took  up  her  abode  at  AmpthiU,  in  Bedfordshirr,  and 
afterwards  at  Kimholton  Castle,  in  Huntingdonshire.  She  persisted 
in  retjiining  the  title  of  queen^  and  in  demanding  the  honours  of 
royalty  from  her  sittendants  j  but  in  other  respect employing  her- 
self chiefiy  in  her  religious  duties,  and  bearing  her  lot  vvlth  resig- 
nation.   She  dicL      January,  I53lj* 

By  her  wiA  sht  appointed  her  body  to  be  privately  interred 
in  a,  convent  of  fiiars  who  had  puffcrcd  in  her  cause  i  five 
liundred  maswse  irere  to  be  performed  for  her  soul;  and  a  pil- 
grimage undertaken,  to  our  lady  of  Walsingham^  by  a  person  who, 
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on  hilt  way,  wa^  to  distribute  twenty  nobles  to  the  poor*  She 
lieq^tbed  considerable  legacies  to  tier  sen'antji,  and  reqtiefited 
tliut  licr  robes  mJgbt  lie  converted  into  oniJiments  for  the  church, 
in  which  ber  remains  were  to  be  dei>OMted.  The  king  religioualy 
performed  her  injunt;tion&,  excepting  that  whic  h  ri'&pccted  tJie  dis- 
pOBal  of  her  body,  reaenting,  prolwiljly,  the  opposition  which  the 
convent  had  given  to  his  divorce.  The  corpBC  waa  interred  la  the 
abbey  cliurch  at  retiirborough,  with  the  honoorfi  due  to  the  birtli 
of  Catharine, 

It  ifi  recorded  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  the  history  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  til  at  from  rciipect  to  the  memory  of  Catharine,  Henry  not 
only  spared  this  church  at  the  general  dissolution  of  reilgiouB 
houses,  but  advuficed  it  to  be  a  cathedral. 

CATHARINE    OP  BRAGANZA, 

1 1  Wife  of  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  England,  and  danehter  of 
'  John  the  Fourth  of  Portugal,  wan  horn  in  l^M.  In  Witt  she  was 
marritd.  to  Charles  the  Second,  in  whoj^e  court  »he  long  etidnred 
all  the  neglect  and  mortification  his  dissohue  conduct  was  calculated 
lo  hiflict  on  her.   Thia  endurance  was  rendered  more  difficult  by 

\her  having  do  cliildren ;  but  she  iupportcd  her  situation  with  great 

^  equanimity. 

Lord  Clarendon  says  of  Catharine — "Tlie  qtjeen  had  beauty  and 
wit  enough  to  make  herself  agreeabk'  to  ths  king;  yet  hhe  had 
been,  accbrding  to  th«  mode  and  discipline  of  her  country,  bred  in 
a  monastery,  where  she  had  seen  only  the  women  who  attended 
her,  and  conversed  with  the  reJigions  who  resided  there;  atJd, 
witiiout  doubt,  in  her  inclinations,  wqa  enough  diei:pOi!ied  to  havt) 
been  one  of  the  number.  And  from  this  restraint  she  was  called 
out  to  be  a  great  queen,  and  to  a  free  conversation  in  a  court  that 
was  to  he  upon  the  naattjcr  new  formed,  atid  reduced  flrom  tho 
manners  of  a  licentious  age,  to  the  old  rules  and  limits  which  had 
been  observed  in  better  times i  to  which  regular  and  decent  con- 
formity the  present  disposition  of  men  and  women  was  tiot  enough 
iucHned  to  submit,  nor  the  king  to  eisact.  After  some  struggle 
she  submitted  to  the  king*s  Ucentioiia  conduct,  and  from  that  time 
lived  on  easy  terms  with  him  till  his  death."  Alter  Char  lea  died, 
Catharine  was  treated  with  much  respect. 

In  KiSa*  she  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in  1704,  she  was  made 
rege^it  by  her  brother,  Don  PedrtJ,  whose  increasing  Infirmities  ren- 
deitd  retirement  neceifsary.  In  this  gittmtion,  Catharine  showed 
oonddcrable  abilities,  carrying  on  the  war  with  Spain  with  great 
flmmjDss  and  success.   She  died  in  i7i}B. 

CATHARINE  OF  VALOIS, 
Bu REAMED  the  Fair,  was  the  youngest  child  of  Charles  the  Sixth 
and  Isiihetiu  nf  Bavaria.  She  was  bom  October  27th.,  1401^  at  the 
Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  Paris,  daring  her  father's  iuterval  of  insanity. 
She  wasj  entirely  neglected  by  her  mother,  who  joined  with  the 
king's  brother,  ?he  Dnke  of  Orieans,  in  pilfering  the  revenues  of 
the  household.  On  the  recovety  of  Charles,  Is^iheau  tied  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  Milan,  followed  hy  her  ehildrun,  who  were 
ptirsncd  and  brought  hack  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Catharine 
was  educated  at  the  convent  at  Poi^isy,  where  her  sister  Marie  was 
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con  serrated,  and  was  niarrictl  to  Henry  the  Fifth  of  England,  June 
ard.,  1420.  Henry  tlje  Fif^li  Imd  prevlotisly  conquered  nearly  the 
whole  of  France,  and  received  witli  his  bride  the  promise  of  the 
regency  of  France,  aa  the  king  was  again  insane,  and  on  the  death 
Of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  sovercijC^nty  of  that  country,  to  the  exclu- 
Biou  of  Catharine's  hrotUer  and  three  older  sisters.  Catharine  wa^ 
crowned  in  1421,  and  her  eon,  aftcrvvards  Ileni^'  the  SIxtli,  was 
bom  at  Win<laor  in  the  sam^  year,  dnring  tlic  ahs^nee  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  iu  France.  Tlie  qaecn  joined  her  litj&band  at  Paris  in 
14^2,  leaving  her  ir^fant  son  in  England,  and  was  with  hitn  when 
he  died,  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  in  Augupt,  1422, 

Some  years  afterwards,  Catharine  married  Owen  Tudor,  an  officer 
of  Welsh  extraction,  who  wa^j  clerk  of  the  queen's  wardrobe, 
Thia  marriage  was  kept  concealed  several  y«ar^,  and  Catharine,  who 
was  a  devoted  mother,  jscemij  to  have  Uved  very  happily  with  her 
huiiband.  The  gtmrdianf!  of  her  son,  the  yonng  Henry'  the  Sixth, 
at  length  gnppectcd  it,  and  exhibited  such  violent  resentment,  that 
Catharine  either  took  refuge,  during  the  »umtner  of  1436;,  in  the 
abbey  of  BermondBey,  or  was  sent  there  nnder  some  restraint.  Her 
children  {she  had  four  by  Owen  Tndor,)  were  torn  from  her,  wliich 
cruelty  probably  hasten cil  the  death  of  the  poor  qnccn.  She  was 
ill  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  died  January,  1437,  The 
nans,  who  pknisly  attended  her,  declared  she  was  a  sincere  jjenltent* 
She  had  disregarded  the  injunctions  of  her  royal  hnsband,  Hcjiry 
the  Fifth,  in  choosing  Windsor  as  the  birth-place  of  the  heir  of 
England  ;  and  she  had  never  believed  the  prediction,  that  "Henry  of 
Windsor  shall  lose  ail  that  Heniy  of  Monmouth  had  gained,'*  But 
during  her  illness  she  became  fearful  of  the  result,  and  sorely 
repented  her  disobedience. 

CATHABINE  PARR, 

Sixth  and  last  wife  of  Ilenrj--  the  Eighth,  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendal^  and  waa  at  an  early  age  distin- 
guished for  her  learning  and  good  sense.  She  waji  fir&t  married 
to  Edward  Bnrghe,  and  secondly  to  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer; 
and  after  his  death  attracted  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Henry 
the  lug  lit  h,  whose  (]ueen  she  became  iti  1543.  Her  zealous  encou- 
ragement of  the  reformed  religion  excited  the  anger  and  jealousy 
of  Gardiner,  Uishop  of  Winchester,  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  and 
others  of  the  popish  faction,  who  cons^pired  to  mln  her  with  the 
king.  Taking  advantage  of  one  of  his  moments  of  Irritation,  they 
accused  ht:r  of  heresy  and  treason,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king 
to  8ign  a  warrant  for  her  committal  to  the  Tower,  This  being 
Bccidentally  discovered  to  her,  she  repaired  to  the  king,  who  pur- 
poifCly  turned  the  conversation  to  religious  subjects,  and  began  to 
BOimd  her  opinions.  Aware  of  his  purpose,  ,*he  humbly  replied, 
"that  on  such  topics  she  always,  as  became  her  sex  and  station, 
referred  herself  to  his  majesty  ^  as  he,  under  God,  was  her  only 
supreme  hcafl  and  governor  here  on  earth  "  And  so  jmlieiously 
did  she  conduct  herself  on  this  occaelotj,  thnt  she  obtained  a  res- 
toration of  the  king's  favour,  which  she  kept  until  hit'  death,  when 
he  left  her  a  legacy  of  four  tliousand  pounds,  bes-ides  her  jointure, 
**for  her  great  love,  obedience,  cliajsteness  of  life,  and  wisdom/' 

She  aftenvards  ejspoused  the  Lord  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Seymour, 
uncle  to  Edward  the  Sixth  j  hut  these  nuptials  proved  unhappy, 
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(tnd  involved  Ikt  in  troubles  and  diflieultles,  Sbe  died  iti  ebildlieO 
io  154^1,  not  without  siis|ijriioTi  of  })oisi>n* 

She  was  &.  zeaiotis  promoter  of  the  KetonnfttioTi,  and  with  several 
other  ladies  of  the  poijrt  s^^crt  tl}*  pfttninizeii  Anne  Aj^kew,  who  wm 
tortured,  but  in  vain,  to  discover  the  naini'ji  of  court  friends^  With 
the  view  of  putting  tho  Sctipturea  into  the  hand**  of  the  peoiilc, 
Cfttharinti  etnplojed  persons  of  learning  to  translate  into  Kngljsh 
the  paraphrase  of  Ernsniti.^  on  the  New  TestaTnenti  and  engHgi^d 
the  Lady  Mary,  afterwards  qtiecn»  to  translate  the  paraphrase  on 
St.  Joliti,  atid  wrote  a  Latin  epistle  to  her  on  the  subject.  Among 
her  papers  after  her  (kath  was  found  a.  composition,  entitled 
'liueen  CathArine  Parr's  Lamentations  of  a  Sinner,  bewaiUng  the 
ignorance  of  her  blind  Life/'  and  was  a^  contrite  meditation  on  the 
years  Hhe  had  paH^cd  in  popish  tasu  and  jiitgKmiige^.  It  was  pub- 
lished with  a  prelkce  by  the  great  Lord  uurleiph,  in  154«,  In  ht'r 
lifetime  she  published  a  volume  of  "Prayers  or  MeditatlonSj  wherein 
the  mind  i^  stirred  patiently  to  AulTt^r  all  afhictiou!!,  and  to  at 
nought  the  vaine  prosperitie  of  this  worltic,  and  also  to  long  for 
the  everiaating  ttlicitee/'   Many  of  her  lettens  Imvc  been  printed. 

CATHARINE    PAULO  A. 

QtTBEX  of  Wllrtumbnrgf  Grand- princess  of  Russia,  was  bora  May 
21st.,  1788.  She  wait  the  younger  sister  of  Aleicander,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  married,  in  1809,  George,  Prinee  of  Holslein-Oldenburgp 
and  thus  avoided  eompHance  with  a  proposal  of  marriage  made  her  by 
Napoleon.  Sh&  had  two  sons  by  this  marriage  \  her  htisbatid  died  ill 
Ettssia,  in  Catharine  wi^  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents, 

reaolutioQ,  aud  her  attachment  to  her  hrotlier  Ale^itand^r.  After 
18 12^  she  was  frequently  his  companion  in  his  campaigns,  a^  well  qm 
during  hid  residence  in  France  and  Vienna,  and  evidently  had  an 
important  influence  on  several  of  hia  measures.  Januarj^  i24th., 
18l<^  Catharine  married,  from  motives  of  affection,  William,  Crown- 
prince  of  Wtlrtumburg ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Oeto- 
ber,  1816,  they  ascended  the  throne  of  Wtlrtumburg.  She  was  a 
generous  benefactor  to  her  subjecta  during  the  famine  of  1816. 
She  fonned  female  associations,  establifihed  an  agricultural  society, 
laboured  to  promote  the  education  of  the  people,  nnd  founded 
valuable  institutions  for  the  poor.  She  instituted  a  school  for 
ftfjiiales  of  the  higher  classes,  and  savings'  hanks  for  the  lower 
classes.  She  was  inelincd  to  be  arbitrary,  and  had  but  little  lasio 
ftiv  the  fine  arts.  She  had  two  daughters  by  her  second  marriage  j 
and  sIjc  died  Janmu-y  9th.,  1819* 

CATHARINE  SFOBZA, 

Natural  daughter  of  Galeas  Sforjta,  Duke  of  Milan,  in  1466 
acquired  celebrity  for  her  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  She 
married  JcroTue  Riario,  Prince  of  Forli,  who  was  some  time  after 
assasslJiaEcd  hy  Fratiuis  I>el  Orsa,  who  hatl  revolted  against  him. 
Catharine,  wiih  her  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Orsa,  but 
contrived  to  esoapc  to  Rinnni,  which  still  contitmed  faiEhful  to  her, 
and  which  she  defended  with  such  detenu ined  h raven'  iigainst  her 
anemicH,  who  threatened  to  put  her  children  to  death  if  she  did  not 
surrender,  that  she  was  at  length  restored  to  sovereign  t>tJwei^. 
aiie  then  married  John  de  MediciS)  a  man  of  noble  family,  hut  nol 
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paiticiilflrly  distinguished  for  talents  or  courage.  Catharine  still  ho4 
to  sustain  herself  i  andT  Jii  1500,  ahly  defend Q(i  Forli  against  Deear 
Borgia,  Duke  Valentino,  ibe  ilkgltiitiatt;  son  of  Poi>e  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  Being  ohlig^;d  to  surrender,  she  wus  t^oii fined  in  the 
castle  of  San  Ai^gelo,  but  Eoon  set  at  liberty ,  though  iiertr  restored 
to  her  dominions.  She  died  soon  after.  She  is  praised  hy  a  French 
historian  for  her  talents,  courage,  military  power&,  and  her  beauty. 

Ss'oTL'ZA,  of  the  sunie  family  as  the  preceding^  was 

distinguished  in  the  sixti^entti  ccntnrj^  for  her  learning.  Her  letters 
possessed  great  merit.  One  of  them  was  a  letter  of  eonsolation, 
written  to  Bonn  a  Sforza,  widow  of  the  King  of  Poland ;  and  one 
was  in  Tindieation  of  poetry, 

CATHARINE  ST., 

A  3AIST  of  the  Romish  chureh,  canonized  by  Pope  Clement  the 
SeventlL  She  was  bom  st  Bologna  in  1413,  and  admitted  a  nun 
at  Ferrara,  in  1432,  She  was  aflerwjirds;  abbess  of  a  convent  at 
Bolo^a,  where  she  died  in  1-165,  She  wrote  a  book  of  '■'R^^latums,^* 
and  several  pieces  in  Latin  and  ItaliaTi* 

CATHAKINE  ST-, 

Was  a  noble  Tirgin  of  Alexandria.  HaTing  been  instnict^^d  in 
literature  and  the  aciences,  she  was  afterwards  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity ^  and  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ijhe  disputed 
with  tifly  heathen  philo&opherti,  who,  being  reduced  to  silence  hy 
her  arguments  aud  her  eloqiiencCt  were  all  to  a  maji  converted^  and 
suifcrcd  martyrdotn  in  coniteqwence.  From  tbls  circumstance,  and  her 
great  learning,  she  is  considered  in  the  Romish  church  as  tlie  patron 
saint  of  philosophy  1  literature,  and  schools.  She  was  afterwards 
condemued  to  sufier  death,  and  the  emperor  ordered  her  to  be 
crushed  between;  wheels  of  iron,  armed  with  f^harp  blades  j  the 
wheels,  however,  were  marvellously  broke u  asunder,  as  tlie  monks 
declare,  and,  all  other  meanR  of  death  being  rendered  abonive,  she 
was  beheaded  hi  the  year  310,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Her  body 
being  afterwards  discovered  on  Mount  Sinai,  gave  rise  to  the  order 
of  the  Knight:§  of  St.  Catharine, 

CATHARINE,  ST., 

Was  bom  at  Sienna,  in  1847.  The  monks  relate  of  this  aalnti 
that  >»he  became  a  nun  of  St.  Domiuic  at  the  age  of  seven  f  that 
she  saw  numberless  visions,  and  wrouglit  many  miracles  while  quite 
young ;  and  that  she  conversed  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and  was 
actually  married  to  him.  Her  Influence  vraa  so  great  that  pbe 
reconeiled  Pope  Gregory  tbe  Eleventh  to  the  people  of  Avignon,  In 
1376»  after  he  had  excommunicated  them  \  and  in  1377,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  re-establish  the  pontifical  seat  at  Rome,  seventy  years 
after  Clement  the  Fifth  had  removed  It  to  France.  She  died 
April  3<)th.,  1380,  aged  thirty -three,  and  was  canonized  by  Piua  the 
Beeond,  in  14G1.  Her  works  consist  Of  letters,  poems,  and  devotional 
pleeea. 

CECONIA,   OR  CESENIA, 
With  of  Caligula,  Emperor  of  £ome,  was  killed  by  Julius  LupuSp 
A.  D.  41,  while  weeping  over  the  body  of  her  murdered  hnsbaud. 
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WliGti  she  saw  tht*  itssassin  appniachiij^,  and  dlscovt'red  his  purpose, 
I  she  (calmly  pn?JK;nted  her  bruast  to  hU  sword,  ur^^ing  him  to  flnish 

f  the  tragedy  hiii  eompjinionfl  had  begun.   Her  two  daughters  died 

f  by  the  same  hand, 

I    I  CENTLIVRE,  SUSANNAH, 

I  A  CELKBRATEU  r*inilc  wriicr,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr,  FnjeTnan^ 

of  Hoi  beach,  iu  Lincolnshire.    Hcing  left  au  orphan,  ^he  went,  wh^n 
I  about  fourteen^  to  Loudon,  where  she  took  mueh  piiin^  to  cultivate 

her  mind  and  person.  She  wos  the  authore>^  of  ttfteen  pltiyi^,  and 
eereral  little  poetns,  for  some  of  which  she  received  conj^iderabie 
presents  from  very  great  personages;  among  others,  a  hatidisome 
gold  snnfT-hox;  from  Prince  Kn^ene,  for  a  ptjem  inscribfsd  to  hitn, 
and  another  from  the  Duke  d*At;mont,  the  French  ambassador,  for 
a  iivaRi|ucrad^  she  addressed  to  him.  Her  talent  was  comedy ; 
especially  the  contrivance  of  plot^  and  incidents.  She  correspciuded, 
for  many  years,  with  gentlemen  of  wit  and  eminence,  particularly 
with  Stcek,  Rowc,  Bndgell,  Siiwell,  and  others.  Mrs,  Ccntlivn^  lived 
in  &  very  careful  and  economical  manner,  and  died  in  Spring  gankn, 
December  1st.,  1723,  at  tlie  hoase  of  her  husband,  Jo^seph  CcntihTie, 
who  had  been  one  of  Qtiecn  Anne*s  cooks ;  she  was  buried  at  the 
church  of  St.  Martin- in -the -fields.  She  was  three  timt*ii  uuirHed  j 
iht?  first  time,  when  she  was  about  aixteen,  to  Mr,  Fox,  nephew  of 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Ho  dying  two  years  afterwards,  she  married  an 
offLcer,  named  Carrol,  who  wit*  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  after* 

It  was  during  this  second  widowhood  that,  compelled  by  iieeesaitj^ 
she  began  to  write,  and  abo  appeared  on  the  stage.  After  her 
marriage  with  her  thirfl  husband,  she  lived  a  more  retired  life.  She 
wtts  handfiome  in  person,  very  agreeable  and  sprightly  in  conver- 
eatiou,  and  seems  to  have  been  also  kind  and  benevolent  in  her 
disposition.  Her  ihults  were  those  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived, 

CERETA,  LAUEA, 

Aji  Italian  lady,  bom  at  Brescia,  eminent  for  her  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  the  learned  languages.  She  became  a  widow- 
early  in  life,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  literary  labours.  Her 
Latin  letters  apfjeared  at  Padua  in  1680,  She  died  in  HSS,  aged 
twenty -uine^   Her  husband's  name  was  Pedro  Serini. 

CEZELLI,  CONSTANCE, 

A  HEROHTB  of  the  Ifith.  century,  was  a  native  of  MontpelHer. 
In  1590,  her  husband,  Barri  de  St.  Anncz,  who  was  Gfjvenior  of 
Leucate,  for  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  They  threatened  Ck»n stance  that  they  would  put 
hSm  to  death,  if  she  did  not  snrrender  the  fortress.  She  refused,  but 
offered  all  her  property  to  ransom  him.  Af\er  having  heen  foiled 
tu  two  asMults,  the  Spaniards  raised  the  siege,  hut  harbarously 
mtirdered  their  prisoner,  Constance  magnanimously  prevented  her 
garrison  from  reiailatitig  on  n  Spanish  otficer  of  rank.  As  a  reward 
for  her  patriotism,  Henry  the  Fourth  allowed  her  to  retain  the  gov* 
emmeut  of  Leucate  till  her  son  came  of  age. 

CHALLIE,    MADAME  DE, 
££  distinguished  a^nong  the  Mvlng  authoresses  of  France,  not  only 
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for  dtjvoting  ht:f&elf  tu  tliu  liighegt  regions  of  moral  ami  political 
pliilofiOphy,  bin  for  haviTtff  sncoeeded  in  producing  a  work  which 
is  admitted  by  ^nliglucncd  judgt^s  to  be  classed  among  the  most 
distinguished  writings  of  the  diiy.  We  alitide  to  the  booi£  ceiled 
"J*Jmai  sur  la  liberie f  reffolite^  et  la  frait^ite."  which  was  pub- 
lished In  Paris  J  Jn]y,  1850.  The  title*  it  must  ha  conf4igB<*d,  is  rather 
appaHing;  apstx-iated  as  it  ie  with  ho  much  that  \s  abstird,  and  m 
much  that  is  horrible;  hut  we  can  encourngt:  the  reader  to  pass 
over  this  scare -crow^  and  he  mil  find  the  ntmost  iiitere^tr  and  the 
most  iiiMriTCtive  Tiews*  from  the  clear  good  sense  and  enlightened 
intellect  that  haa  dletflt4?d  the  msny.  Madame  de  Chaliie  sli^ws  thego 
three  principles  origin  ally  implanted  hy  God  lu  the  bosom  of  mmi, 
afterwards  obscured  and  corrupted  by  the  vieea  of  Paganism,  at  hist 
puriricd  and  restored  in  the  liuman  life  of  Christ,  and  fi^om  that  time 
exercising  an  ever-increasing  influence.  At  this  moment,  when  every 
month  produces  a  sterile  revolution,  when  patent  theories  for  com- 
munities to  exL-it  independent  of  religion,  self-denial,  activity,  and 
all* elevating  sentiments,  are  ever>'  day  propounded,  we  haii  with 
respect  a  book  which  pleads  in  e'very  page  with  eon vhi ting  reason- 
ing the  cause  of  trne  liberty,  sound  morality,  and  indiviiluai  aetivlry, 
fortified  and  regulated  hy  the  Christian  spirit.  The  author  deserves 
particular  commendation.  Hitherto  £nglii?h  women  have  claimed 
the  dignity  t>f  ethical  and  fwden title  treatises,  while  the  French  women 
Of  the  present  day,  however  witty  and  intelligent,  have  distiugalshcd 
themselves  in  the  comparatively  tr'iflitig  department  of  the  mtvelist. 
Madame  de  Challi^  has  opened  the  way  in  a  more  thonglitfid  and 
a  more  important  field  of  litoraturti,  where  we  trust  she  will  be 
followed  by  some  of  her  ingenious  compatriots. 

CHAMBERS,  MAEY, 

Of  Nottingham,  who  died  fti  184S,  in  her  seveiaty-iirst  year,  is  an 
instance  of  the  power  of  perseverance  to  overcome  great  natural 
disadvantages.  Deprived  of  sight  from  the  age  of  two  yeara,  she, 
nevertheless,  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Greeks 
and  Latin  lajiguages,  and  was  very  familiar  wkii  classical  literature 

CHAMPMESLE,    MARIE    DESMAEES  DE, 

A  French  actress,  born  at  Rouen,  From  the  ohijcurity  of  a 
strolling  company,  she  rose  to  be  a  popular  actress  at  Fafjs^  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Racine.  She  tnarrled  an  actor,  and  died 
greatly  regretted  in  1698,  aged  tifty  four* 

CHANDLER,    ELIZABETH  MARGARET, 

Was  born  near  Wilmington,  Delaware,  in  1807.  She  was  of  quaker 
extrat'tion*  Miss  Chandler  waa  firiHt  brought  ifito  riotit  e  by  a  poeni 
entitled  "The  Slave  Ship,"  written  when  she  was  eightecii,  and  for 
which  she  obtained  a  pri^.  She  resided  then,  and  till  J  830,  iu 
Philftdelpliia*  At  that  time  she  went  to  Lenawee  countj^^  Michigan, 
where  she  died  in  1^4.  Her  memoirB  and  wdLiugii  have  been  pub- 
lished stneo  her  death. 

CHANDLER,  MART, 

Ah  English  lady,  who  d bit! ngtii shed  herself  by  her  poetical  talent, 
WM  boa-ti  at  MalmeBbury,  iu  Wiltshire,  iu  1689,  Her  father  was  a 
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di«s«T}ttiig  minieter  at  Butb,  whose  circuinstatieca  math!  it  nec'C^?ary 
tlmt  ^lie  sficjiiJd  be  broug^lit  up  to  btisln^^j^jj,  and  s^lie  T>ccartic  ji 
milliner. 

She  WHS  obstrted  from  childhood  to  have  u  tnni  for  poetrj',  often 
ent^rtAiiiing  Iier  eom  pan  Ions  with  riddlen  in  verse  j  und  she  whs 
at  that  time  of  lifCi  very  fond  of  Hi^rbert's  pi* ins.  In  her  riper 
years  ^ho  studied  tlie  hc>tt  nicxlem  poets,  niid  the  unci  en  t  one^^  too 
SIB  Cat  iis  tran dilations  cunEd  is^hi  her.  Her  pcieni  uimti  the  Ihith 
was  very  popular,  and  ehe  was  particukrly  eomplinjcnted  fur  It 
hy  P(ipe,  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  m^sflJrtnne 
to  be  detbrmed,  which  deu-rinined  her  to  live  single;  though  she 
hftd  a  Bweet  eouutenunct!,  and  was  solieited  to  marry.  She  died 
September  llth»,  1745,  aged  fifty-Miveu, 

CH  ArONK*    H  ESTER, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Mulso,  of  Twywelh  in  Northampton- 
<i^ire^  njid  was  bum  at  that  place  In  17!27,  When  only  nine  years 
■old,  iihe  i>^  mid  to  have  u  ritten  a  romance.  Her  mother,  who  seeniij 
to  hare  been  jealous  i>f  ht  r  daughter'?  talents,  endeavtmred  to  ob- 
struct her  studies.  He^^ter  Muliks,,  i^evertheles*,  succeed cd  in  malting 
hcn^'lf  mistress  of  Italian  and  French^  The  stor)^  of  ^'Fidt^lia,^ 
in  the  Adventurer,  an  "Od*i  to  Peace,"  and  stmie  verses  prefixed 
to  her  friend  Miss  Carter's  Eplerctufi,  were  amung  her  earliest  prirjted 
cfTorts.  In  iTiiu  ^be  married  Mr.  Cba}if>ne,  who  die^l  in  huA  thau 
ten  moutlis  afterwards.  In  |77t>  she  aceompanied  Mrs.  Montaj^ue 
on  a  tour  in  Scotland ;  in  1773  she  puhliiilied  her  **Leitcvs  on  the 
laiprovement  of  the  Mind,"  and  in  1775  her  "MiBcellauie^  iu  Proe<s 
and  Verse.''  After  having  lived  tranquilly  for  many  ><iars,  in  the 
society  of  her  devoted  friends,  her  latter  days  were  clouded  by  ibo 
losfi  of  those  friends  and  nearly  all  her  relations  \  she  wm  also  a 
eirfrerer  fi-otn  impaired  intellect  and  bodily  debility.  She  died  at 
Hftdley,  near  Bamct,  December  25th.,  1801.  Her  veriieji  were  elegant, 
and  bcr  proso  wrltingi?  pure  in  style,  and  fVaoffbt  with  good  sense 
and  sound  morality.  With  neither  beauty^  rank,  nor  fortune,  this 
excellent  lady,  neverthelcR^,  secured  to  herself  the  love  and  esteem 
of  ail  with  whom  sbe  hecame  acquainted,  and  also  the  general  ad- 
miration of  those  who  read  her  works. 

CHARIXENA, 
A  VERT  learned  Grecian  lady,  who  composed  many  pieces  in  prose 
and  verse.   One  of  her  poems  is  entitled  '■'■Cromata^"   She  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes. 

CHARLOTTE,    PRINCESS   OF  WALES, 

Daugjtter  of  George  the  Fourth,  and  heir- apparent  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  born  in  1735,  and  died  November 
6th.,  1817*  aged  twenty wo.  She  was  married  to  LcoiJold,  Prince 
of  Saxe-Cubourg*  The  untimely  deuth  of  the  princess  and  her  in- 
fant, clothed  the  nation  in  moumirjg,  and  changed  the  succession 
of  the  tlmme.  When  iuformed  of  her  child's  death,  shortly  before 
her  own,  she  said,  "I  feel  it  as  a  mother  natundEy  should* —adding 
**It  is  the  will  of  God!  pra]>^;  to  him  in  all  things  I"  fSho  was  & 
pious,  irttelligetitj  energetic,  and  benevolent  princess,  ullen  personally 
visiting  and  relieving  the  poor;  and  her  lui^.^  was  deeply  felL 
Hobort  Hall  preaehed  a  most  eloquent  sermon  on  her  death. 


CHASE,  ANN, 

WimsE  mil  i  den  name  vra6  M 'Clam  on  do.,  was  bom  in  the  north 
of  Irf  lanth  Hsr  ancestors  on  both  shks  were  fwm  Scotland,  and 
Bbe  is  only  the  second  generation  fl-om  those  horn  thtre.  The 
fir&t  of  the  family  ivho  emigrated  to  Ireland,  waj*  a  clergytrtati^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Irvitie,  of  Glasgow.  Ills  wii'm  was  Jean  Douglas  of 
Edinhnrgh,  a  lineal  descendant  fr<>m  the  Donglns  so  well  known 
in  Scottish  History.    Her  father  died  in  when  Ann  was  only 

eleven  years  of  ago.  The  fatii!ly  were  left  in  straitened  eireunijitan- 
cca,  and,  after  many  atmggles  t*>  maintain  their  position  at  home, 
followed  the  tide  which  ati  oTemiling  Providence  has  so  loi  g 
becti  directing  westward,  and  found  a  home  in  Amijrica.  They 
landed  in  New  York  in  1824,  where  Ann  remained  one  year  with 
her  mother.  Deprived  of  her  gnardian^hlp,  and  left  an  orphan 
indeed,  she  removed  to  rhiladelphia^  where  her  eldest  brother  had 
^tahlished  himself  in  hutiinesB.  With  that  high  independence  and 
energy  of  character  which  has  marked  her  whole  course  of  life, 
she  immediately  took  a  share  in  her  hrother's  hnsineBS;  atten  lf  g 
persoTially  to  the  in-door  department,  and  keeping  the  books  of 
the  concern.  In  a  letter  detailing  these  changes  she  say?,  "1  joined 
my  brother  In  hlA  mercantile  purgnits^  and  was  his  t>ook -keeper, 
with  an  interest  in  the  business-  I  made  myself  well  aettyainted 
with  the  mercantile  profession  in  its  various  branchcf^  and  found 
my  mind  beneflted  no  leea  thnn  my  pecuniary  circnmstanees.  In- 
dustry and  integrity  of  purpose  are  the  chief  hantbnaids  of  fortune. 
They  fortify  the  mind  tor  the  vicissitudes  of  life."  Tlicse  sterling 
quafities,  with  a  desire  to  he  always  n^ful,  and  a  high  regard  fi.r 
tnith,  both  in  word  and  action,  have  been  the  proniinent  tharai* 
teristicB  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable  woman. 

In  I8£l2,  Miss  M'Clamonde,  with  her  brother,  removed  to  New 
Orleans,  and  thence,  in  An^ist,  l^lSl,  to  Tamfiif  o,  in  Mexico.  Hrrn 
Ihey  l>ecamc  acfiuainted  with  Captain  Franklin  t'har^e,  tliL'  worthy 
Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Taniplco,  to  wlioni  Mi-s  Jl  Clamonde 
iras  married  in  1^)36. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  and  Mre.  Chase  pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  May,  undisturbed,  to  any  great  exfent,  by  the  nnmerouB 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  goi  emuient  of  Mexico.  Under 
the  protcetion  of  the  American  flag,  their  business  was  prospcrou!^, 
A  very  con,«iderabIc  fortime  crowned  their  industry  and  enterprise. 
Their  house  was  the  open  asylum  of  all  American  strangers,  where 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  home  awoitod  them,  and  where  tl  a 
sick  were  cared  for  by  Mrs.' Chase  with  maternal  assiduity  and  fklll. 

But  a  change  at  length  came  over  them  and  their  fortunes— a 
change  which  was  destined,  on  the  one  hand,  to  rob  them  of  what 
they  had  aeennmiated  in  prosecuting  quietly  the  arts  of  jieace,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  naake  their  name  conspicmats  in  the  annals  of 
war,  and  to  place  Mrs.  Chase,  especially,  in  an  enviable  and  heroic 
position  afi  a  benefactress  both  of  America  and  Mexico  j  the  tmos^ 
tentatious  achiever  of  a  bloodless  and  expense  less  victory. 

It  is  said  in  the  Proverhs  of  t^loraon,  that  "he  who  ruleth  liia 
spirit  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  Surely,  then,  she  who, 
by  ruling  her  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  prudent  ingenuity, 
accomplishes  the  capture  of  an  important  city  without  lo^s  of  bloc d 
or  treasure,  is  entitled  to  a  high  rank  ainong  the  truly  gieat  and  good. 
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Tampico  was  important  in  more  than  one  sense.  It  is  the  second 
■eaport  in  the  Golf;  and,  next  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  most  important 
ktj  to  the  metropolis.  A  considerable  quantity  of  stores  were 
there,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  It  was  abso- 
loiAly  necessary  that  they  should  possess  the  place  in  order  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  plans  of  the  army.  It  was  there  that  Grencral 
Boott  appointed  his  rendezTous,  and  made  all  his  preparations  for 
Us  masterly  attack  on  Vera  Cruz. 

Sow,  all  these  advantages  were  secured  by  the  energ>',  decision, 
■ml  contrivance  of  Mrs.  Chase,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
dollar,  or  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  To  gain  the  same  by  the  ordi- 
aaiT  course  of  war  would  have  cost  a  million,  or  more,  of  dollars, 
■TC  many  lives  of  the  Mexicans,  at  least,  with,  probably,  some  loss 
on  the  siide  of  the  attacking  party. 

The  service  rendered  the  United  States  by  Mrs.  Chase,  has  been 
highly  appreciated,  and  gratefully  acknowledged.  The  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy  recognised  it,  not  only  by  personal  testimonials 
■ad  commendations,  but  by  changing  the  name  of  the  principal 
ion  at  Tanipico,  and  calling  it  Fort  Ann,  in  honour  of  its  real 
eooqucror.  The  press,  throughout  the  land,  accorded  to  her  the 
pnise  of  a  proud  ai'hievement.  The  ladies  of  New  Orleans,  as  the 
vepietviitatives  of  the  ladies  of  the  country,  testified  their  high  sense 
of  her  worth,  and  the  benefit  of  her  self-sacrificing  benevolence, 
Iqr  presenting  her  a  handsome  ser\icc  of  plate. 

She  dcscn-cs  all  these  testimonials,  for  she  saved  a  city  fVom  the 
honors  of  warfare.  She  continues  to  reside  in  Tampico,  where  Mr. 
Cbmse  is  still  United  States  Consul,  while  Mrs.  Chase  is  considered 
a  benefactress  by  the  people  of  that  city,  whom  she  is  endeavour- 
ing to  aid  in  the  improvements  which  their  intercourse  with  the 
Americans  has  taught  thcni  to  value. 

CHATEAUROUX,    MARIE   AXXE,   DUCHESS  DE, 

Was  one  of  four  sisters,  daughters  of  the  Marquis  do  Ncsle,  who 
became  successively  mistresses  of  Louis  the  Fiftcentli.  She  was 
married  at  the  age  of  sevt-nteen  to  the  Manjuis  de  la  Toumelle, 
who  left  her  a  widow  at  twenty-three.  She  far  surpassed  all  her 
■iisters  in  personal  charms,  and  was  an  accomplished  musician. 

Mailanie  de  Chatoauroux  displayed  a  character  of  great  enerj^y 
and  ambition.  Her  sense  of  virtue  always  remained  sufficiently 
strung  to  cause  her  to  feel  humbled  by  the  splendid  degradation 
she  had  sought  and  won ;  but  though  she  had  not  sufficient  prin- 
ciple Vf  recede  from  the  path  she  had  taken,  she  resolved,  hs  an 
atonement,  to  arouse  her  royal  lover  from  his  disgraceful  lethuigy. 
Madame  de  Tencin  spared  no  efforts  to  make  a  tool  of  her ;  whose 
aim  it  was  to  govern  the  king  through  his  mistress,  by  means  of 
her  brother  Cardinal  Tencin.  But  Madame  de  Chateauroux  had 
nut  acquired  her  i>ower  to  yield  it  up  to  a  woman,  and  especially 
lu  90  clever  and  intriguing  a  woman.  Far  seeing,  like  Madame 
de  Tencin,  she  was  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  some  radical 
eliange  in  the  government.  Of  the  confusion  by  which  it  was 
characterized,  she  said,  "1  could  not  have  believed  all  that  I  now 
K-c ;  if  no  remedy  is  administered  to  this  state  of  things,  there  will 
kNiner  or  later  be  a  great  bauleversement." 

Though  the  aim  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  good,  the  means 
ihe  took  to  effect  it  were  not  equally  praiseworthy.    Reckless  of 
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the  real  interests  of  the  country^  ftnd  looking  only  to  the  personal 
git  try  of  tlie  king,  she  partly  prceipiratcd  France  into  a  fatal  war. 
While  abstint  with  the  army,  the  king  was  svizeci  with  a  danger - 
OQ9  illness.  Urged  by  the  ri^ifgious  party  attacfaed  to  the  queen, 
Louis,  through  f^iar  of  dying  without  the  last  sacramcnU  of  the 
church,  was  induced  publicly  to  distiard  liis  mistresi*.  Smrccly 
had  this  been  done  when  h<3  recovered.  His  repentance  had  never 
been  heartfelt,  and  he  soon  was  morrifit^d  and  hnnuliftted  at  the 
part  lie  had  acted.  Grieved  at  the  loss  of  Madame  de  Chateauroux, 
he  Bonght  an  iiit<;rviesv  with  her,  ajid  she  consented  to  receive  hb 
apology,  provided  it  was  made  in  a  public  manner,  which,  by  her 
arrangement,  was  done  lay  Maurepas,  whom  she  wiwiied  to  humble^ 
iu  the  presence  of  a  largo  asacmhly.  He  reqaested  forgiveisetifl  in 
the  name  of  the  king,  and  hegged  her  return  to  court.  But  to 
that  station  which  .she  had  purchased  at  the  ^osi  of  peace  and 
honour,  she  was  never  destined  to  return.  She  became  alarmirgfy 
ill,  and  died  a  few  days  after  thiK  pablic  atonement.  It  would  be 
uiijust  to  deny  to  Madame  de  ChEiteauroux  the  merit  of  having 
sought  to  rouse  LoiiiB  the  Fifteenth  JYoua  the  state  of  apathetic 
indolence  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  means  she  took  wi;re  in* 
judicious,  but  they  were  noble.  Experience  would  have  taught 
her  better;  and,  had  her  power  continued,  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
miglit  have  been  a  different  man. 

Madame  de  Chateauroux  was  one  of  those  flu--se«ing  women, 
who,  with  that  instinctive  fore  flight  which  arises  from  keenness;  uf 
l^rception,  had  predicted  the  breaking  out  of  the  .^ttorm  already 
gathering  over  France, 

CHATEL15T,  GABRIELLE  EMILIE  DE  EHETRUEIL 

MARQUISE  DU, 

One  of  the  most  remarkalde  women  of  her  time,  is  chitifly  known 
through  her  connexion  with  Voltiiire.  Her  parents  married  her  In 
her  nitieteenth  year  to  the  Marquis  dn  Chute  let,  an  honest  but 
eommon-place  man  considembty  her  senior.  The  young  mart-liiu- 
nes3  made  her  appearance  iu  the  world  with  great  felat.  She  was 
graceful,  handsome^  and  fond  of  pleasure;  but  her  gicat  tnlente 
long  remained  unsuspected,  Madame  du  Chatekt's  ideas  of  itioraliiy 
were  those  of  her  time,  and  she  ojiriy  exhibited  them  by  an  In- 
rrigue  with  the  Duke  of  Rii^helien,  then  celebrated  for  his  gflJlajitrj\ 
This  connexion,  howtntr,  was  brief,  and  resulted  in  a  sincere  and 
iii-^iting  friendship^  Mad  a  me  du  C  hate  let's  mind  was  superior  to  a 
Ihh  of  mere  worldly  pleasure.  Wearied  of  dissipation,  she  entered 
with  ardour  into  the  stitdy  of  the  exaet  sciences.  Manpertius  waa 
her  instrnt'tor  in  geometry,  and  the  worl-LS  of  Newton  and  Leibnitx 
barame  her  constant  study*  Geometry  was  then  the  rage,  but 
Madame  dn  C  hate  let  brought  to  the  study  of  this  science  a  mind 
strikingly  adapted  to  it»  pursuit;  and  it  was  while  thus  devoting 
herself  that  she  became  acquainted  with.  Voltaire.  Madame  du 
Chatelet  was  in  her  twenty -eightli  year,  aod  Voltah^  twelve  years 
her  senior,  when  their  lia«fon  tuiiumenced.  The  loose  maxims  of 
the  period  justilled  this  connexion  in  the  opiidoii  of  the  world,  and 
in  their  ownj  and  the  huE^band  either  did  nfit  suspect  the  truths 
or  if  he  did,  felt  indififerent  to  it.  Ae  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  hifi  time  with  hia  Tegiment^  he  proved  little  or  no  restraint  tt> 
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the  lovers,  raising  no  objection  to  the  sojourn  of  Voltiilrc  beneath 
his  roof,  but  nit  her  fliipinrii^g  fiatiercii  at  being  considered  the  host 
and  imtron  of  a  iiiaii  alnfady  etijojirtg  Eiiro|>ean  fame.  Voltjaire 
pttsscd  fifteen  years  at  Cistey,  tlie  spl^nilid  chateau  of  du  Chatfjlet, 
in  Lorraine,  His  llth  in  thb  delightful  refrejit  was  oue  of  study ^ 
varied  by  elegant  pleasnres,  embtfJIishcd  and  e.xalled  by  the  de- 
votion of  this  gifted  woman. 

With  Madanie  dn  Ciiutelt^t  study  yvas  a  passion.  She  slept  bat 
th.rce  hours  out  of  the  twenty -foilr,  and  her  whole  time  was  de- 
voted to  her  beJovcd  pnrsiuts.  During  the  day  a  he  remained  closeted 
in  her  apartments,  tjcldoiu  apptaring  till  the  honr  of  sapper.  Everj^ 
year  thoy  vi?ltcd  Pur  is,  where  Msidume  du  Chatclct  entered  into 
the  pursuit  of  pleiisure  wilh  the  yame  passionate  eagerness  with 
which  i^lie  studied  Xewton^s  "Piincipia"  In  her  learned  retireinent; 
Joking  large  sums  at  play,  atid  eotnixiitting  tnany  ^ctrawgniccs  in 
ber  love  of  dress. 

Madame  du  Chatclet  was  remarkable  for  great  siinplicity  of  man- 
ner, as  well  as  for  tlie  solidity  of  her  judgrtieot.  Few  women  of 
her  time  were  so  free  froni  that  intriguing  spirit  and  thirst  for  di^i- 
tlnction  which  almost  all  then  posscjified.  Science  she  loved  fur 
its  ovvn  jsake  j  for  the  pure  and  extiuLiite  delight  it  yielded  her  en- 
quiring mind,  and  not  for  tlie  paltry  gratjfleiulon  of  being  learned » 
Un  the  other  hand,  she  was  deficient  in  gorjtknefl^,  and  in  luany 
of  the  most  winning  qnaUties  of  woman.  Proud  of  her  rank  and 
birth,  haughty  to  her  inferiors,  and  violent  and  imperious  in  her 
temper,  .she  ruled  despotically  over  ber  lover,  and  left  him  very 
Uttlc  personal  freedom. 

Long  as  the  Ich'C  of  Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatclet  had 
lasted,  It  was  not  destined  to  re.Hst  time  and  habit*  The  change 
first  came  from  Voltaire^  whose  dee  lining  years  he  made  the  excuse 
for  incrciLiiitig  coldness.  After  many  sto^rnay  cxplariation^i,  Madame 
du  Chatek^t  auhnsftted  to  tliis  change  in  his  fcclingi?,  which  caused 
none  in  their  mode  of  lite,  and  a^^cepted  friendship  for  love. 

Soon  alter  the  change  in  their  relations,  Madame  dn  Chatelct 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Lambert,  known  then  merely  as  a 
bandsome  yotmg  nobleman  of  eieg<ui£  addrt^s?^.  Vanity  induced 
St  Lamhert  to  puy  her  attentions  which  Madame  du  Chatebt  attrl- 
bnted  to  a  deeper  feeling,  and  which  she  was  rVull  enough  to 
retnn;  by  a  ver^  sincere  sftectlon,  Voltaire  was  b<ith  grieved  and 
indignant  on  disco verbig  that  he  had  a  rival,  hut  Madame  du 
Chatelet's  ussnrances  of  unabated  friendship,  though  slie  concealed 
nothing  from  him,  reconciled  and  induced  liim  to  remain  near  her. 

There  is  iittle  to  excuse  this  part  of  Madame  da  Ghatelet'u  life. 
Her  age  and  self-respeet  ought  to  have  preserved  her  from  this 
hist  error,  with  which  were  connected  matiy  di?^graccful  clrcnm- 
atances,  and  which  was  dei;tfned  to  prove  fatal  to  Jier.  She  died 
in  childbed  on  the  10th,  of  Angnst,  1749,  her  last  days  being  devoted 
to  the  translation  of  Newton's  **rrincipia,"  her  great  work. 

CIIELIDONIS, 

DAiroffTEit  Of  Lcotychides,  and  the  wife  of  Cleonytnus,  son  of 
Cleomenes  the  Second,  King  of  Sparta.  He  was  disliked  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  on  account  of  his  violent  temper,  and  they  gave 
the  royal  authority  to  Atreus,  his  brother's  son.  Chelidonis  aJso 
despiaed  hhn  and  loved  Acrotatna,  a  very  beantlfnl  youth,  the  ion 
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of  Atreus.  Ciconymua  left  Lancdaemon  m  anger,  and  went  to  solicit 
Pyrrhua,  King  of  Epirtt.^  to  make  war  a^sfalnst  the  Laocdsemotiians. 
Pyrrhus  came  against  the  city  with  a  large  arrny^  but  was  repulsed- 
The  Spartiitifi*  oti  his  dpproacli,  hud  resolved  to  (send  the  women, 
by  T3igtit»  to  Crete  for  safety ;  bwt  Archidamia  eanieT  sword  in 
hand,  into  the  senate,  comptaining  that  they  were  thought  capuble 
of  sun'iving  the  d^Btruction  of  ttieir  country.  The  women  laboured 
all  night  on  the  abutments,  with  the  exception  of  ChelidonJ^  who 
put  a  rope  around  ber  tieck,  resolving  not  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  ber  husbfttid  The  city  w  as  saved  cbicHy  by  the  patriotism 
of  women,  inspired  by  Chelidotds.   She  lived  about  2S0  C» 

CHELONIS, 

Daughter  of  Luonidas,  King  of  Sparta,  B.C.  401,  waa  the  wife 
of  CleotnbrutuH.  Her  father  wiij^  deposed  by  a  faction,  which  placed 
Cleombrutus  on  the  throne  in  bis  stead.  Che  Ion  U  rufuetd  to  share 
her  hu3band*s  triumph,  and  retired  with  her  father  into  a  temple 
in  which  he  bad  toltcn  aanctuao"-  Leouidas,  some  time  allcr,  was 
permitted  to  retire  to  Tagea,  whither  Chelonis  accompatded  him. 

A  change  occurring  in  the  feelings  of  Tbe  popniace,  Leon  id  ai 
was  restored,  and  Cleombmtus  obliged  to  take  refuge,  in  his  tiim^ 
in  the  sanctuary.  Cheloriis  now  left  her  father  for  her  husband. 
Leonidas  repaired,  with  an  armed  force,  to  the  sanctuar)-,  iind 
bitterly  reproached  Cleombrutus,  who  listened  in  silence,  with  the 
injuries  he  had  received  from  hina.  The  tcar^  of  Che  Ion  is,  who 
protested  that  f;he  ^^ould  not  survive  Cleombrutus,  softened  Leonidas, 
and  he  not  only  gave  his  son-in-law  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to 
choose  his  plaee  of  exile.  To  the  entreaties  of  Leonidas,  that 
Chelonis  would  remain  with  him;^  she  returned  a  resolute  refusal; 
and,  placing  one  of  her  children  in  her  husbtmd's  arms^  and  taking 
the  otier  in  her  owti^  she  went  with  him  into  banishment, 

OH  EM  IN,    CATHARINE  DU, 

WAa  a  'French  artist,  who  died  at  Paris,  IGdS,  She  principally 
excelled  in  painting  flowers.  Uer  bus  baud  erected  a  noble  monu- 
ment to  her  memory  in  the  church  of  St.  Landry. 

CHENEY,     HARRIET  V, 

Ifl  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  Her  love  of  literature  was  de- 
veloped in  childhood,  prubably  owing  much  to  the  influence  of  the 
taste  and  genius  of  her  mother,  who  was  the  nnthortss  of  one  of  the 
earUest  American  novels,  "The  Coquette,  or  History  of  Eliza  Whar- 
ton," Soon  after  t!ie  Kubjeet  of  our  notice  left  school,  she  wrt*te. 
In  conjunction  with  her  sister,  '^The  Sunday  School,  or  Village 
Sketches,"  which  was  published  anonymously.  It  was  pcjpular, 
the  edition  was  soon  exhausted,  and  tlJe  attthors  were  sollrited  to 
repnblish  it  j— but  not  having  secured  the  copyright,  another  writer 
had  seized  on  the  book,  changed  the  title  to'  "Charlesi  Hurt  I  and,*' 
and  published  it  for  his  own  benefit.  The  next  work,  "A  Fecp 
lit  the  I'ilgrims,"  passed  tbrotigh  two  editions,  and  was  re-pubUi*hed 
in  London.  It  is  ati  interesting  stojy  of  the  early  settlers  of  New 
England,  and  has  lately  been  re-tvtinted  in  Boston,  "The  Rimlia 
of  Acadia,"  was  the  nest;  and  then  for  a  number  of  years  Mr^. 
Cheney*s  time  was  wholly  devoted  to  her  fanuly.   The  death  of 
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hor  huiiljand,  by  rendering  her  own  exertions  in  behalf  of  h^r 
children  essential  to  their  tdiicfltioni  has  caJied  her  again  Into  the 
flehl  of  literature.  Her  hit^Rt  boots^  "Sketclica  (rum  the  Life  of 
Christ  f  *  and  **Confeik&ioii5  of  an  tarly  Martyr,"  appeared  in  1»46 ; 
she  has  f  ince  been  a  ('ontribiror  ut  '*Tho '  Liteniry  Garland/*  a 
Monthly  Magazine  pnblif^hfd  in  Montreal*  Canuda,  where  Mra» 
Cheney  now  resides.  Her  eister,  Mrs.  Cutihin^^*  is  ediuir  of  thts 
^^Garlandj"  and  has  writttjn  several  books  for  the  yonng,  and  popitiH : 
**£stheri  a  Dramatie  Poefii,"  ts  a  work  of  deep  inten^L  Theae  two 
ajiiiable  and  intelligent  sistei-R  are  doing  much,  in  a  quiet  way, 
for  the  iitcriiry  taste  and  moral  iiuprovement  of  the  youth  of  Canada, 

CHEEON,   ELIZABETH  SOPHIA, 

DAtTOHTEB  of  a  painter  in  enanrei,  of  the  town  of  Meaiix,  was 
bom  at  Paris  in  l(i78^  and  studied  under  her  father.  At  the  agti 
of  fourteen  her  name  was  already  famous.  The  eelebratctl  Le  Bmn, 
In  11)7^2^  presented  her  to  the  academy  f^f  paiuriiiijf  and  pumlpture, 
whkh  eoniplinibnted  her  hj  admitting  her  to  the  title  of  aeadenii- 
ciati.  She  apportioned  her  time  tH^tween  painthig*  ihc  leanied 
lainf^ages,  poetry,  and  music.  She  drew,  on  a  lai^e  icale,  a  great 
nuuil)er  of  gem.s  which  were  remarkable  for  exhibit hig  t^tte,  a  emgU' 
kir  command  of  tlio  peuf^il,  a  tine  style  of  colour  lug,  and  a  superior 
judgment  in  the  chiaro-oscnro.  The  various  styles  of  painting  were 
familiar  to  her.  She  excelled  in  historical  |uiinring,  i>il-fxilours, 
miniature  <^nameli»}  portridt- painting,  and  especial ly  those  of  fenialea. 
It  19  said  that  she  frequently  executed,  iKam  memory,  tlie  portraita 
of  absent  friends,  to  which  she  gave  as  strong  a  likeness  as  if 
they  had  sat  to  h<ir.  The  academy  of  Hicovrati,  at  Padua,  honoured 
her  with  the  name  of  Erato,  and  gave  her  a  place  in  ihtir  Hoeiety. 
She  died  at  Paris,  Septetuber  3rd.,  1741,  at  the  age  of  ijixty- three* 

CHEZY,    WILHELMINE     CHEISTINE  VOX, 

A  GsKATAw  poetess,  whose  maiden  name  was  Von  KJeuke,  was 
bora  at  Berlin,  January  2(>th.,  17B3.  She  tnarried  Mr,  Von  Uaelf- 
ker,  }mt  they  had  lived  only  a  short  time  together,  when  tbey 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  divorce.  She  waa  afterwards  married 
lo  the  celebrated  French  orientabst,  You  Ciieny  i  hut  thin  t^eeond 
raarriage  proved  nE>  more  happy  in  Its  results  than  the  first;  and, 
aeuording  to  a  mutual  agreement  between  her  and  her  husband, 
she  wad  iigain  divorced.  She  then  devtjted  herself  to  the  trduoi- 
tion  of  hvT  two  sfuis  by  her  second  huBhand;  they  did  honour 
to  their  Instructor,  and  have  since  ohtaiued  considerable  literary 
iame. 

Fran  Von  Chezy  lived  alternately  In  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris. 
She  was,  on  her  mother*^  side,  a  grandchild  of  the  celebrated  poetess 
JFrau  Karsch,  whose  talents  scum  to  have  descended  to  lier.  An  a 
writer,  fihe  lis  best  known  hy  the  name  of  Hehnina,  under  which 
she  has  written  tales  and  romances  in  verse.  Her  writing!*  ai^e 
charaeleri?,ed  by  a  fenlle  imagination,  a  pleasing  style,  and  warm 
feeling  i  though  they  cannot  always  hear  the  terit  of  a  critical  ex- 
ftinination.  She  hits  al!?o  written  a  few  spirited  prose  works, 
and  the  opera  Euryanthc,  which  w*as  i*et  to  niussic  by  Von  Weber. 
The  best  of  her  wwks  are  **The  Martin  man  Birds,*'  the  "Six 
noble  Employments^"  and  "Kecolleetions  of  Vienna.."   ^e  died  in 
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CHILD,    LTDIA  MARIA, 

Wife  of  David  Lee  Child,  was  born  in  Massnchusetts,  but  passftd 
the  early  portion  of  ber  youUi  m  MaltiP,  whither  her  Mbtx^  Mr, 
Francis,  had  removed  when  she  was  quite  young.  She  found  few 
literary  privilGgcii  in  the  place  of  her  residelice,  bnt  she  htid  the 
genius  that  nourishes  itself  on  nature  j  and  from  the  influence  of 
the  wild  scenes  which  surrounded  her  home  in  childhood^  she, 
doubtless,  draws  even  now  much  of  the  freshness  of  thought  and 
vigour  of  style  which  mark  her  prodnetions. 

In  1823,  being  on  a  visit  lo  her  brother,  the  Eev.  Coiiym  EYaucis, 
then  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Churtjh  at  Watcrtown,  Mas8achus>ctta, 
Miss  Francis  commenced  her  litemty  life  with  "Hobomok,  a  Story 
of  tlie  Pilgrinis which  was  written  in  six  weeks,  asd  published 
in  1824;  ever  since  that  time  its  author  has  kept  her  place  as  n 
faithful  labourer  In  the  field  of  literature,  and  perhaps  not  one  of 
the  Anierican  female  writers  has  had  wider  infinence,  or  made 
more  earnest  cftbrts  to  do  good  with  her  talents.  Her  next  work, 
"The  Rebels"  was  published  in  1 R25 ;  soon  afterwards  MiirS  Frauds 
became  Mr^i.  Child,  and  her  married  Vi\\i  has  tkicu  a  true  and  lovely 
exemplification  of  the  domestic  concord  which  congenial  minds 
produce  a^  well  aa  cnjoy» 

In  1827,  Mrs,  (Jhild  engaged  as^  editor  of  "The  Juvenile  Miscel- 
lany,** the  first  mouthly  periodical  issued  in  the  Union  for  Children. 
Under  her  car^i  the  work  became  very  popular  ;  she  has  a  wimn 
sympathy  with  the  young— her  gQuius  hajrnionjzed  with  the  under- 
taking, and  some  of  the  artielea  in  this  "MisccUany*'  am  among 
the  beat  she  has  written.  During  the  six  following  years,  Mrs. 
Ohlld'3  pen  was  incessantly  employed.  Bc^^idcs  her  editorial  duties 
she  publlKhcd,  succesfiively^ — ^^'IbB  Frugal  Housewife,"  written  as 
she  said  in  the  preface,  "for  tlie  poor/'  and  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful books  of  its  kind  extant — "The  Mother's  Book,"  an  uxccUeiit 
manual  in  training  children,  though  the  author  has  never  been  a 
mother-^nd  "The  GirPs  Book,"  designed  aa  a  holiday  present,  and 
descriptive  of  Children's  plays.  She  al±io  prepared  five  volume b  for 
"The  Ladies'  Family  Library,**  comprising  "Lives  of  Madame  de 
Sta^fl  and  Madame  Roland "Lady  Kii^sell  and  Madatne  Guy  on 
"Biographies  of  Gofsd  VVive&j"  and  the  "His^tory  and  Condition  of 
Woman  which  works  were  publi-jlied  in  Boston^  Besidei  all  these 
she  published  in  IB33,  "The  Coronal,"  a  collection  of  miscellane- 
ous pieces,  in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important  step  in  her 
literary  career  wa.s  that  which  !?he  took  with  tlie  abolitionists,  by 
issuing  her  "Appeal  for  that  class  of  Americanfi  called  Africans.'* 
This  appeal  was  written  with  that  earnest  and  honest  enthusiasm 
pervading  all  Mrs.  Cliild*s  benevolent  efforts.  The  design  of  tho 
abolitionists  is  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  coloured 
race;  for  thi5  end  Mrs.  Child  devoted  her  noblest  talentft^  her 
holiefit  flispirations. 

Since  1833,  mi\y  three  works  of  her's  have  been  published ; 
*ThIlothea"  appeared  in  1835,  a  charming  romance,  filled  with  tho 
pure  aspirations  of  genius,  and  rich  in  classieai  lore  j  the  scene 
being  laid  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  The  work 
hi  in  one  volume,  and  wttii  planned  and  partly  written  t)efore  its 
author  entered  the  arena  of  party  j  but  the  bittet  fceUiigs  engendered 
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1>7  this  strife,  have  prevented  the  medts  of  this  remarkable  boolc 
from  being  appreeijited  a,^  they  deserve. 

Iti  IMU  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Child  nemoTed  fWim  Bostf*n  to  tho  city  of 
Neis'  York,  and  bsjcame  oniiduetorg  of  "Tlie  National  A nti -Slavery 
Stand jird."  Mrs,  Child,  while  Assbring  in  her  husband 'ii  editorial 
duties,  now  commcneed  a  Scries  of  Letters,  partly  for  the  "Boston 
Courier,"  a  popular  newspaper,  and  partly  for  the  "Standard,"  (her 
own  paper,)  which  after  being  thus  pnhUshed,  were  collected  and 
re-issFiied  in  two  volume*,  eotithsd  "Letters  from  New  York."  This 
work  has  been  tctj  popular,  Mrs»  Child  is  a  close  ohserrer,  ah© 
knows  *'Liow  to  otiicrve/'  and  better  fitill,  she  ho^i  a  poetLcul  Imagi- 
nation and  a  pure,  warm,  loving  heart,  which  invests  her  descrip- 
tions with  a  peculiar  eh  arm.  An  English  Reviewer  has  well  remarked 
CO  nee  rf  dug  Mrs.  Child  : — "Whatever  comes  to  her  from  without, 
whether  through  the  eye  or  tlic  ear,  whether  in  n attire  or  hi% 
is  refiected  in  her  wriiitign  with  a  halo  of  beauty  thrown  about  it 
by  her  own  fancy  ^  and  thus  j^rcseutcd,  it  appeaJs  to  our  sympa- 
thies, ftnd  awakens  an  iutcre!?t  which  oarve&  it  upon  the  memory 
in  Icttera  of  gold*  But  sh(?  has  yet  loftier  claims  to  respect  than 
s,  pocdcal  nature.  She  i&  a  philosopher,  and,  better  still,  a  rehgious 
philo&i:ipher*  Eveij  pa^c  presents  to  us  scraps  of  wisdom,  not  pe- 
dantically put  forth,  if  to  attract  admiration,  hut  thrown  out  by 
the  way  in  seeming  uncousciousneas,  and  part  of  her  ordinary 
thonghta," 

CHIOMARA, 

The  heroic  wife  of  Ortiagon,  a  Gaulish  prince,  equally  celehrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  thasitiry.  During  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Ganls,  C.  186,  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated 
on  Mount  Olympus.  Cliiomara,  among  many  other  ladies,  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  contmitted  to  the  chaise  of  a  centurion.  This 
ceuttirion^  not  bcin^^  at)le  to  overcome  the  chastity  of  the  princess 
by  persuasion,  eai ployed  force  \  and  tlien,  to  make  her  ameridB, 
offered  her  her  liberty,  for  an  Attic  talent.  To  conceal  his  deslgu 
frotn  the  other  fiomatia,  he  allowed  her  to  send  a  slave  of  her 
own,  who  was  among  the  prisoners,  to  her  relations,  and  assigned 
&  place  near  the  river  where  she  could  he  exchanged  for  the  gold. 

She  was  carried  t  lie  re  the  next  night  by  the  centurion,  aitd  funnd 
lliere  two  relations  of  her  own,  with  the  money.  While  the  centurion 
■was  weighing  it,  Chiotnara,  speaking  in  her  own  tongue,  eotiiniundcd 
her  ftiends  to  kill  hitn,  which  they  did.  Then  cutting  off  his  head 
herself,  she  carried  it  under  her  robe  to  her  hm^hand,  Orliagon, 
who  h[id  returned  home  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops.  As  POfm 
as  fihe  came  into  his  presmice  she  threw  the  head  at  Ids  feet. 
Surprised  at  such  a  sights  he  asked  whose  head  it  waa,  and  what 
had  induced  her  to  do  a  deed  r)  uncommon  with  her  sex?  Blush- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  expressing  her  tierce  indignation ,  phe 
de^^^ared  the  outrage  that  had  been  done  her,  and  the  revenge  she 
had  taken.  During  the  remainder  of  her  life,  she  strenuously 
retained  her  purity  of  maniiers,  and  was  ever  treated  with  great 
respect. 

CnOlN,    MAKTE    EMJLIE    JOLT  DE, 

A  ULDY  descended  from  a  noble  Savoy  family.  She  was  employed 
about  the  person  of  llie  Duchess  of  Conti,  where  she  was  sought 
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hy  the  Datiptiin  of  France ;  but  no  BolicitatUtus  conk!  induce  her  to 
forfait  bcr  honour;  and  it  is  said  that  the  prince  at  la&t  married 
her  pdvately»  and,  by  her  influence,  was  reformed,  and  regained 
the  afTections  of  the  king,  At"Eer  his  death ,  in  1711,  she  retired  to 
obikiurity,  add  died  in  17^14,  universally  respected. 

CHRISTINA,    QUEEN    OF  SWEDEN, 

Daugfiter  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Swf^deu, 
and  of  Majia  Eleoiiora  of  Brandentiui^h,  was  bom  Deeember  iSth.^ 
11326,  Her  fatlier  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  carried  her  about 
with  him  in  all  his  journeys.  VVheti  she  was  about  two  years  old 
she  was  taken  to  Gal  mar,  the  governor  of  which  hesitated,  on  her 
account,  whether  to  give  the  king  tlie  usual  salute,  but  Gustavus 
exclaimed,  '*Fire!  tiie  girl  is  a  soldier's  daughter,  and  should  be 
accustomed  to  It  betimes."  The  noise  dchghted  the  princess,  who 
dapped  her  hands,  and,  in  her  Infantile  language,  cried,  **More, 
more  showing  thus  early  her  peculiarly  bold  and  masculine  tnni 
of  mind. 

Her  father  died  in  1633,  and  Christina^  a  girl  of  seven  years 
old,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and  even  at  that  early  age  she 
appeared  to  bo  eonjicious  of  her  high  destiny,  and  in  ail  trying 
circumstances  conducted  herself  with  great  lirmtiess  and  dignity. 

The  queen -mother  was  a  woman  of  weak  judgment  and  eaprieiuns 
temper,  and  her  injudicious  management  of  the  young  Christina  was 
dmbtles^  the  first  cause  of  her  dislike  for  her  own  .sex,  u  bieh  was 
farther  ine reused  by  the  manner  of  her  edueatif;ti!i,  Khe  early  dis- 
played an  **sintipathy,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "to  all  tiiat  women 
do  and  j^uy  but  she  was  an  excellent  cla,ssical  scholar,  admired 
the  Gi'eeks  and  liooians,  and  all  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  punicularly 
Homer  and  Alexander  the  Great.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  read 
Thucydides  in  the  original ;  she  rode  and  hunted,  and  harangued 
the  senate,  and  dictated  to  her  ministers.  But  in  the  gentler  graces 
and  virtues  of  lier  own  sex  she  was  deficient.  She  grew  up  self- 
willed,  arrogant,  and  impatient  j  and  yet  was  flattered  because  she 
was  a  queen.  She  nndtrttuod  this,  and  observed  that  "Princesses 
are  flattered  eveti  in  their  eradtes  j  men  ftear  their  memory  as  well 
as  their  power  j  they  handle  them  timidly,  as  they  do  young  liouf , 
-who  can  only  scratch  now,  but  may  hereafter  bite  and  devour/' 

Wlien  Christina  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government.  In  1644, 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  kitigs  and  princes  of  Europe  as- 
pired  to  her  hand;  but  she  uniformly  rejected  all  their  proposals, 
and  caused  one  of  her  suitors,  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavtis,  to  be 
appointed  her  successor.  Her  love  of  bidepeu deuce  and  impatience 
Of  control  had  exhibited  themselves  from  childhood  in  a  distaste 
to  nmrriage.  **Do  not,"  aaid  she  to  the  states,  "compel  me  to  make 
a  choice :  should  I  bear  a  sop,  it  is  equally  probable  that  he  might 
prove  a  Nero  as  an  Augustus." 

Christina  had  an  opiKJrt unity  to  display  her  magnanimity  in  the 
early  part  of  her  reign.  >Vhilc  she  was  eugaged  iu  lier  dcvotionia 
In  the  chapel  of  the  castle  at  Stockholm,  a  lunatic  rut^hed  through 
the  crowd,  and  attempted  to  stab  her  with  a  kuile.  He  was  seized, 
and  Christina  calmly  continued  her  devotions.  Learning  that  the 
man  was  insane,  she  merely  had  him  put  under  restraint. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  Christina*9  reign  was  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  to  which  her  influence  greatly  eoutri bated. 
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It  was  settled  October,  atid  by  this  treaty  i^wcdcn  wiis  con- 

fimiod  iTi  the  po&scsjjiori  of  many  imjmrtiVfU  countries,  Tht?  senicos 
of  Salvius,  onu  of  ht^r  plGnipotuntlarioa  on  this  occasiio^i  were  re- 
warded by  the  dignity  of  senator;  &  preropitive  v%'hicb  hiul  till 
tlitiii  belonged  to  birth,  but  to  whiclj  the  qaeta  thought  merit  had 
a  better  Qlmn, 

Daring  the  remainder  of  her  reign,  &  wine  tulniini  strati  on  and  a 
profound  peace,  reflect  upon  Chri^^tina  a  higher  praise  than  eiin 
be  iltrived  fhim  subtle  negotiations  or  iiiccessfoi  wars  j  she  enjoyed 
tbc  entire  confidence  and  lore  of  her  people.  All  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  genius  or  talents,  wcr*i  attracted  by  her  liberality 
to  tbc  Swedish  court;  and  although  her  favour  w*is  ii^iinetiniea 
controlled  hy  her  partialities  or  prejudices^  and  withheld  fi'om  the 
deserving  while  it  was  lavished  on  those  who  tlattered  her  foibles, 
yet  she  soon  discovered  and  repaired  such  inij^takes. 

She,  at  length,  began  to  feel  her  rank,  and  the  dnties  it  devolved 
upon  her,  a  burden,  and  to  sigh  for  freedom  and  leissnre.  In  1652, 
she  communicated  to  the  i?enaie  her  resolution  of  abdieating  the 
tljroncj  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  whole  people,  in  which 
Charles  Gustavns,  her  snccessor,  joined,  indiu^ed  Ijer  to  wear  the 
erown  for  two  years  longer;  wheti  Khe  res^iimetl  her  purpose  and 
carried  It  Into  effect,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  whole  nation. 

In  leavitig  the  scene  of  her  regal  power,  she  appeared  to  rejoice 
IIS  though  she  had  escaped  from  itupriaomnent.  Having  arrived 
4  small  hrook  which  separated  Swciicn  trom  Denmark,  she  alighted 
from  her  carriage,  and  leaping  over  it,  exelaimed,  "At  kngth  I 
am  free,  and  out  of  Sweden,  whither  I  hoix;  never  to  return," 
EHsmis^iing  with  her  women  the  hahit  of  her  sex,  she  assumed 
male  attire.  would  become  a  man,"  said  she;  *'but  it  is  not 
that  I  love  men  because  they  are  men,  hut  itierely  that  they 
are  not  women." 

On  her  arrival  at  Eruasels  she  publicly  and  solemnly  abjured 
the  Lutheran  faith,  in  which  she  was  edneaied,  and  joined  the 
Roman  Catholic  communiou.  From  Brussels  she  went  to  Rotue, 
which  she  entered  with  great  pomp.  She  was  received  with  yplendid 
hospitulity  by  the  pope,  and  the  Jesuits  aftlrmed  that  she  oughl; 
tt>  be  placed  by  the  church  among  the  saints:  "I  bad  rather/* 
said  Christina,  "he  placed  among  tbe  sages." 

She  tlmn  went  to  France,  where  she  was  received  with  royal 
bunourii^  which  fihc  never  forgot  to  claim,  by  Lt>nis  the  Fourteenth, 
But  she  disturbed  the  quiet  of  all  the  places  she  visited,  by  her 
passion  for  interfering  and  controlling,  not  only  political  affairs,  but 
the  petty  eahais  of  the  court.  She  also  di^^gnsted  tbe  people  hy 
her  violation  of  all  the  <lecencies  atid  [jroprieties  of  life,  hy  her 
continuing  to  w^car  tlie  dress  of  the  other  sex,  and  by  her  open 
contempt  for  lier  owti.  But  the  act  that  roused  the  horror  and 
indignation  of  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth  and  his  whole  couit,  and 
obliged  Christina  to  leave  France,  was  the  murder  of  Monaldesehi, 
an  Italian,  and  her  master  of  the  borse,  who  is  supposed  to  havB 
been  her  lover,  and  to  have  betrayed  the  intrigue,  though  the  fhult 
for  which  he  suffered  was  never  disclosed  hy  Christina.  This  event 
occurred  in  Xovemher,  1657,  while  she  w^as  re^jidittg  In  the  royal 
palaxre  of  Fotil-ainebleau*  Monaldeschi,  after  having  been  allowed 
only  about  two  hours  from  the  time  that  the  queen  had  mado 
known  to  him  her  discovery  of  his  perfidy,  was  jjut  to  deatli,  hy 
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her  orders,  in  the  gallery  atix  Cerfs  of  the  palace,  by  three  men. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  highly  indignant  at  this  violation  of 
justice  in  his  dominions ;  but  Christina  sustained  her  act,  and  stated 
that  she  had  reserved  supreme  power  over  her  suite,  and  that 
wherever  she  went  she  was  still  a  queen.  She  was,  however,  obliged 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  she  soon  involved  herself  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  pope,  Alexander  the  Seventh.  She  then  went  to  Sweden;  bat 
she  was  not  well  received  there,  and  soon  left  for  Hamburgh,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome.  She  again  returned  to  Sweden,  bnt.nMt 
with  a  still  colder  reception  than  before.  It  is  said  that  her  jon^ 
ncys  to  Sweden  were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  tbe 
crown,  as  Charles  Gustavus  had  died  in  1660.  But  this  can  haid]|r 
he  true,  as  her  adopted  religion,  to  which  she  always  remainn 
constant,  would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  Sweden,  to  her  re-assuming  the  government. 

After  many  wanderings,  Christina  died  at  Borne,  April  iMig 
1689,  aged  sixty -three.  She  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Pettl^ 
and  the  pope  erected  a  monument  to  her,  with  a  long  Inscriptioib 
although  she  had  requested  that  these  words,  Vixii  uirMma  amm. 
[<XIII.,  should  be  the  only  inscription  on  her  tomb.  Her  principtl 
lieir  was  her  attendant.  Cardinal  Azzolini.  Her  library  was  boagbl 
by  the  pope,  who  placed  nine  hundred  manuscripts  of  this  collecaoB 
in  the  Vatican,  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  books  to  his  fiunily. 

Christina  wrote  a  great  deal;  but  her  **Maxims  and  SentenGa^" 
and  ^'Reflections  on  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Alexander  the  GreH^" 
are  all  that  have  been  preser>'ed.  She  had  good  business  talenti^ 
and  a  wonderful  tirmness  of  purpose.  The  great  defects  of  ber 
character,  and  the  errors  of  her  life,  may  be  traced  to  her  injudi- 
cious education,  including  the  dislike  she  felt  for  women^  and  her 
contempt  of  feminine  virtues  and  pursuits.  She  should  be  a  warning 
to  all  those  aspiring  females,  who  would  put  off  the  dignity,  delicacyt 
and  dress  of  their  own  sex,  in  the  vain  hope  that,  by  masculine 
freedom  of  deportment  and  attire,  they  should  gain  strengtih^ 
wisdom,  and  enjoyment. 

CHUDLEIGH,    LADY  MART, 

Was  bom  in  1656,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  £8q.» 
of  Wlnslade,  in  Devonshire.  She  married  Sir  George  ChadleigD, 
]^:irt.,  by  whom  she  had  several  children;  among  the  rest  £lua 
Miiriii,  who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  her  mother  poured  out  her 
grief  in  a  poem,  called  **A  Dialogue  between  Lucinda  and  Marissa.** 
She  wrote  another  poem  called  **The  Ladies'  Defence,"  occasioned  \sf 
a  sermon  preached  against  women.  These,  with  many  others,  were 
collected  into  a  volume  and  printed,  for  the  third  time-,  in  1722. 
She  published  also  a  volume  of  essays,  in  prose  and  verbe,  in  1710^ 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  their  delicacy  of  style. 

This  lady  is  said  to  have  written  several  tragedies,  operas,  masqneii 
etc.,  which  were  not  printed.  She  died  in  1711,  in  her  fifty-fifth 
year.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  understandingi 
and  made  the  latter  subservient  to  the  fonner.  She  was  only 
taught  her  native  language,  but  her  great  application  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  figure  uniong  the  literati  of  her  time. 
She  wrote  essays  upon  knowledge,  pride,  humility,  life,  death,  fi»Hr, 
grief,  riches,  self- love,  justice,  anger,  calumny,  fiiendship,  k)ve^ 
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araricc,  and  solitude,  in  wluch  she  shewed  an  uncommon  degree 
of  knowledge  and  piety. 

GIBBER,    SUSANNA  MARIA, 

Who  for  several  years  was  considered  not  only  the  best  actress 
in  England,  but  thought  by  many  superior  to  the  celebrated  Mdlle. 
ClairoD,  of  Paris,  was  the  daughter  of  an  upholsterer  of  Covent- 
Garden,  and  sister  to  Dr.  Thomas  Augustin  Arne,  celebrated  for  his 
taite  in  musical  composition.  Her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
was  as  a  singer,  but  either  her  judgment  or  ear  was  not  equal  to 
her  sweetness  of  voice.  She  married,  in  April,  1734,  Theophilus 
QbUn',  who  was  then  a  widower.  This  marriage  was  not  pleasing 
to  Coltey  Gibber,  the  fother,  but  he  was  induced  to  forgive  them. 
He  was  then  manager  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  one  day  at 
rehearsal,  his  son  happening  to  say  he  hoped  young  Mrs.  Gibber 
might  be  brought  on  in  speaking  parts,  Golley  desired  her  to  declaim 
Xattan  him,  and  was  surprised  to  find  such  a  variety  of  powers 
of  yoice,  fkce,  figure,  and  expression  united.  She  appeared  on  the 
Mage  in  1736,  in  the  character  of  Znra,  in  the  first  representation 
of  Aaron  Hill's  tragedy.  The  audience  were  astonished  and 
delighted,  and  her  reputation  as  an  actress  was  established. 

But  her  domestic  tranquillity  did  not  equal  her  public  success. 
Her  husband  was  luxurious,  prodigal,  rapacious,  and  unscrupulous, 
ind  dishonourable  in  his  means  of  obtaining  money.  She  soon 
discontinued  living  with  him,  and  resided  entirely  with  a  man  on 
whom  Mr.  Gibber  bestowed  the  appellation  of  Mr.  Benefit.  She 
retained  her  beauty  and  her  power  of  pleasing,  as  an  actress,  fur 
a  long  time.  She  died  January  30th.,  1706,  and  was  buried  at 
Westminster;  leaving  one  child  by  the  gentleman  with  whom  she 
lived. 

GIGGI,   MARIE  LOUISA, 

Was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  1760.  When  she  was  seven  years  old  her 
lather  placed  her  in  a  convent,  ordered  her  to  be  instructed  merely 
ill  domestic  duties,  and  forbade  her  to  be  taught  even  to  write. 
By  stealth,  however,  she  read  some  of  the  best  poets,  and  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  writing,  supplying  the  want  of  pen  and  ink  by 
grape-juice  and  bits  of  wood.  With  these  rude  materials  she  wrote 
her  first  verses  in  her  tenth  year.  At  a  more  mature  age,  >she 
made  herself  mistress  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  English  and 
French  languages,  and  studied  the  works  of  Locke  and  Jsewton. 
Her  Anacreontic  verses  are  distinguished  by  their  graceful  ease 
ind  spirit.  In  private  life  she  was  virtuous  and  amiable.  She  died 
in  1704. 

CINGHON,    COUNTESS  OF, 

The  wife  of  the  viceroy  of  Peru,  was  the  first  person  who  brought 
the  Peruvian  bark  to  Europe,  and  made  known  its  virtues.  This 
fcwk  place  in  1632.  In  honour  of  her,  LinnaBus  gave  the  name  of 
Cinchona  to  the  genus  of  plants  by  which  the  bark  is  produced. 

GIRANI,  ELIZABETH, 

A  SATTV'E  of  Bologna,  was  eminently  distinguished  as  a  painter. 
Tliuiigh  she  was  happy  in  tender  and  delicate  subjects,  she  excelled 
also  in  the  great  and  terrible.  Her  genius  gained  her  many  friends, 
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whom  her  excellent  qualities  retained.    She  died  near  the  don 

of  the  eighteenth  century. 

CLAIRON,   CLARA   JOSEPHA   DE   LA  TUDE, 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  actresses  of  France/ was  bom  in 
1 723,  near  Cond^,  and  went  upon  the  stage  when  only  twelve  yean  .; 
old.   Ph(<dre  was  the  first  character  in  which  she  displayed  all  her 
tlieutrieal  talents.   In  1765  she  left  the  stage,  and  was  for  many  . 
years  mistress  of  the  Murgrave  of  Anspach.   She  died  in  1808.  She  ! 
})ul)lished  "Memoirs  and  Heliections  upon  the  Declamation  Thleat- 
rieal." 

CLARKE,    MARY  COWDEN, 

Ih  an  English  authoress,  residing  near  London,  who  is  chk^tf  J: 
known  by  her  "Complete  Concordance  to  Shakspeare."  It  was  a 
f?ipintic  undertaking,  and  like  "Cniden's  Concordance  to  the 
Scriptures,'*  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  to  complete  a  reference 
to  the  works  of  the  immortal  dramatist.  Mrs.  Clarke  devoted  six- 
teen years  to  this  study ;  and  seems  to  have  felt  such  honest  entha- 
siasm  in  her  pursuit,  as  made  it  a  real  pleasure.  The  book  ll 
large  octavo,  three  columns  on  each  page,  and  there  are  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  pages,  sufficient  labour  for  a  lifetime,  and  her 
ambition  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  From  her  veiy 
sensible  preface  we  will  give  a  quotation,  showing  the  estimatkw 
Shakspeare  holds  in  her  mind ;  nor  do  we  think  she  overrates  the 
inHuence  of  his  works.  Next  to  genius  comes  the  faculty  to  j 
at)preciate  it  thus  lovingly  and  truthftilly. 

"Shakspeare,  the  most  frequently  quoted,  because  the  most  nni-  ! 
vcrsal-minded  genius  that  ever  lived,  of  all  authors,  ticst  desenrei 
a  complete  concordance  to  his  works.  To  what  subject  may  w« 
not  with  felicity  apply  a  motto  from  this  greatest  of  Poets?  The 
Divine,  commending  the  efficacy  and  *two-fold  force  of  prayer 
— to  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall,  or  pardoned,  being  down 
the  Astronomer,  supporting  his  theory  by  allusions  to  *the  moist 
star,  upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands  ;*  the  Naturalist, 
striving  to  elucidate  a  fact  respecting  the  habits  of  the  '^inging 
masons,'  or  the  *heavy-gaited  toads the  Botanist,  lecturing  on  the 
various  properties  of  the  'small  flower,  within  whose  infant  rind 
l)oison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power;*  or,  on  the  growth  of 
'iiummer  grass,  fastest  by  night  unseen,  yet  crcscive  in  his  faculty 
the  Philosopher,  speculating  upon  <the  respect  that  makes  calanuty 
of  so  long  a  life,'— *the  dread  of  something  after  death,  the  undls- 
covered  country,  f^om  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns ;'  the  Lover, 
telling  his  'whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear,'  and  vowing  the 
'winnowed  purity'  and  'persistive  constancy'  of  his  'heart's  dear 
love;'  the  Lawyer,  discussing  some  'nice  sharp  quillet  of  the  law;' 
the  Musician,  descanting  on  the  'touches  of  sweet  harmony;'  the 
Pjiinter,  describing  his  art,  that  'pretty  mocking  of  the  life;'  the 
Novel-writer,  seeking  an  illustrative  heading  to  a  Aresh  chapter, 
'the  ])aby  figure  of  the  giant  mass  to  come  at  large;'  the  Orator, 
labouring  an  emphatic  point  in  an  apixial  to  the  passions  of  as- 
sembled multitades,  to  'stir  men's  blood  ;'  the  Soldier,  endeavouring 
to  vindicate  his  profession,  by  vaunting  the  'pomp  and  circumstance 
of  glorious  war;'  or  the  Humanist,  advocating  'the  quality  of  mercy,* 
urging  that  'to  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear and  maintaining 
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fluit  'the  earth  is  wronged  by  man's  oppression/  may  all  equally 
adorn  their  page,  or  emblazon  their  speech  with  gems  from 
Bhakspeare's  works." 

The  "Concordance"  was  published  in  London,  in  1846.  So  care- 
fidly  was  the  process  of  correcting  proofs,  etc.,  performed,  that  four 
years  were  spent  in  printing  the  book.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  since 
pcodnced  a  B&ries  of  small  books,  entitled  "Shakspeare's  Heroines," 
which  display  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  and  nice 
anmdation  of  character. 

CLARKE,    SARA  JANE, 

Best  known  as  **Grace  Greenwood,"  was  bom  in  Onondaga,  a 
Tillage  in  the  interior  of  New  York.  Her  parents  were  from  New 
^igbind,  being  connected  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Pilgrim  and  Huguenot  families.  Mr.  Clarke  removed  to  New 
Brighton,  whilst  his  gifted  daughter  was  yet  a  child ;  her  home  is 
■till  there  among  the  wild,  bold,  and  picturesque  scenery  of  western 
Pmnsylvania. 

In  1844,  Miss  Clarke  commenced  her  career  of  authorship  in  a 
Kries  of  letters,  under  the  signature  of  "Grace  Greenwood,*'  ad- 
dressed to  the  Editors  of  the  "New  Mirror,"  published  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  These  editors,  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  were  struck 
with  the  vivacity  of  thought,  energy  of  expression,  and  poetic 
ftocy  displayed  by  the  writer;  they  kindly  encouraged  her,  and 
lOon  her  nomme  de  plume  became  celebrated  among  the  readers  of 
American  periodicals.  Previous  to  this,  however,  Miss  Clarke  had 
written  several  poems  under  her  real  name  ;  the  discovery  that 
the  earnest,  impassioned  poet,  and  the  "vitty,  saucy,  dashing, 
brilliant,  letter-writer,"  were  one  and  indivisibly  the  same  person, 
increased  the  curiosity  and  admiration;  "Grace  Greenwood"  was 
at  once  a  favourite. 

That  she  has  not  only  sustained,  but  increased  this  wide  popu- 
larity, seemingly  so  easily  gained,  is  proof  that  her  talents  arc  of 
the  genuine  stamp.  An  inferior  genius  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  honours  won;  a  fearful  mind  would  have  hesitated  to 
risk,  by  any  eflfort  to  widen  her  sway,  a  failure.  Genius,  however, 
makes  no  interested  calculations,  but  pours  out  its  musings  and 
melodies  as  prayer  gushes  from  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of 
heaven.  Miss  Clarke  has  written  much  during  the  last  four  or 
five  years ;  and  though  these  "Greenwood  leaves,"  both  poetr>'  and 
prose,  have  been  scattered  about  in  various  periodicals,  and  prei)ared 
without  that  concentration  of  thought  and  purpose  which  a  preat 
work  requires,  yet  she  has  made  good  progi-ess,  and  is  a  writer 
of  whom  her  country  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  characteristics  of  her  prose  are  freshness,  vigour,  and  ear- 
nestness of  thought,  combined  with  exquisite  humour  and  spright- 
Bncss;  and,  although  she  is  distinguished  by  great  freedom  and 
fearlessness  of  expression,  she  never  transcends  the  bounds  of  strict 
feminine  delicacy.  A  slight  vein  of  playful  satire  is  discernible 
here  and  there,  which  adds  to  the  piquancy  of  her  style,  but 
which,  like  the  heat  lightning  of  a  summer  night,  flashes  and 
coruscates,  while  it  does  not  blast. 

A  volume  of  Miss  Clarke's  prose  writings  was  published  in 
Boston,  by  Tieknor,  Reed,  and  Fields,  under  the  title  of  "Greenwood 
Leaves,"  in  1850;  and  a  small  volume  of  "Poems,"  in  1851;  also 
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a  book  for  children,  entitled  "My  Pets.'*  Her  latest  work,  pnbli 
in  1854,  is  entitled  "Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  Europe.** 

CLAYPOLE,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  second  and  fayonrite  daughter  of  the  protector, 
Cromwell.   She  was  horn  at  Huntingdon,  in  1629,  and  In 
married  John  Claypole,  Esq.,  of  a  respectable  family  in  Nordii 
tonshire ;  who  afterwards  became  master  of  the  horse  bodi  I 
Oliver  and  his  son  Richard.    Mrs.  Claypole  was  invariably 
friend  of  the  oppressed,  and  exercised  her  gentle  but  pour 
iiitiuence  over  her  father  in  favour  of  the  suffering  royalists, 
(lied  at  Hampton  Court,  August  6th.,  1658,  in  tihe  twenty-nl 
year  of  her  age. 

CLELIA. 

A  YouNQ  Roman  girl,  whose  courage  and  patriotism  entitle 
to  a  place  among  the  distinguished  of  her  sex.    She  was  one  i 
ten  virgins  who  were  sent  as  hostages  by  the  Roman  Senate 
Porsena.  The  young  Clelia  hated  the  enemies  of  her  people, 
resoltcd  not  to  live  among  them.    One  day,  while  walking 
the  Tiber  with  her  companions,  she  persuaded  them  to  tl 
themselves  with  her  in  the  river,  swim  to  the  opposite  shore,  i 
then  return  to  Rome.   Her  eloquence  prevailed  upon  them,  and  t 
all  reached  their  home  in  safety,  although  they  had  to  accomp 
the  feat  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  that  were  poured  upon  U 
by  the  enemy.   But  the  consul,  Publicola,  did  not  approve  of  1 
bold  deed,  and  sent  the  poor  maidens  back  to  King  Ponei 

camp.   Porsena  was  moved  by  the  courage  of  the  girls  and   

generosity  of  the  Romans,  and  gave  them  their  liberty;  and  Hf.  1 
Cielia  in  addition,  as  a  mark  of  his  particular  esteem,  a  noUf  j 
cliargcr  splendidly  caparisoned.  Rome  then  erected,  in  the  Via  Saci^  . 
an  equestrian  statue  in  honour  of  the  fair  heroine,  which  Plataidi 
mentions  in  his  writings. 

CLEMENTS,  MARGARET, 

BoKV  in  1508,  niece  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  whose  hoiue  vhl 
was  brought  up,  was  carefully  educated,  and  made  great  progreil 
in  all  the  liberal  sciences.  She  corresponded  with  the  celebrated 
Erasmus,  who  commends  he?  epistles  for  their  good  sense  and  chaalB 
Latin.  About  1531  she  married  her  tutor,  Dr.  John  Clements.  ITwj 
had  one  daughter,  Winifred,  on  whose  education  they  bestowed  tin 
greatest  care,  and  who  married  a  nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Moie— 
William  Rastell,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  his  time. 

Dr.  Clements  and  his  wife  left  England  to  avoid  a  religions  per- 
secution, and  settled  at  Mechlin,  in  Brabant,  where  Mrs.  Clement 
died,  July  6th.,  1570. 

CLEOBULE,  OR  CLEOBULINE, 

Daughter  of  Cleobulus,  Prince  of  Lindos,  in  Greece,  who 
flourished  B.  C.  594,  was  celebrated  for  her  enigmatical  sentences,  or 
riddles,  composed  chiefly  in  Greek  verse. 

CLEOPATRA, 
Was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  King  of  EgypL  Oi 
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Uf  death,  B.  C.  61,  he  left  his  crown  to  her,  then  only  seyenteen 
yean  old,  and  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy,  who  was  still  younger, 
directing  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  flEunily,  to  be 
married,  and  conmiitting  them  to  the  care  of  the  Roman  Senate. 

They  could  not  agree,  however,  either  to  be  married  or  to  reign 
tosether;  and  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy  deprived  Cleopatra  of 
htt  ihare  In  the  government,  and  banished  her  fh>m  the  kingdom. 
8be  retired  to  Syria,  and  raised  an  army,  with  which  she  approached 
ttm  Egyptian  frontier.  Just  at  this  time,  Julius  Caesar,  iu  pursuit 
of  Pompey,  sailed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here  lie 
craployed  himself  in  hearing  and  determining  the  controversy  between 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do  as  an 
arbitrator  appointed  by  the  will  of  Aulctcs ;  the  power  of  the  Romans 
being  then  vested  in  him  as  dictator.  But  Cleopatra  hdd  a  ])lot 
to  attach  him  to  her  cause  by  the  power  of  those  channs  which 
distinguished  her  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  She  sent  word  to  Ca>sar 
that  her  cause  was  betrayed  by  those  who  managed  it  for  her,  and 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  person  and  plead  before  him. 
This  being  granted,  she  came  secretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria 
hi  t  small  skiff,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening ;  and  to  elude  her 
tirotber's  officers,  who  then  conunanded  the  place,  she  caused 
herself  to  be  tied  up  in  her  bedding  and  carried  to  Caesar's  apart- 
ment on  the  back  of  one  of  her  slaves.  She  was  then  about 
nineteen,  and  though,  according  to  Plutarch,  not  transcendently 
beentiftil,  yet  her  wit  and  fascinating  manners  made  her  quite 
lixeristlble.  Her  eyes  were  remarkably  fine,  and  her  voice  was 
deligbtfhlly  melodious,  and  capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modulation 
belonging  to  a  musical  ini^trumcnt.  She  spoke  seven  different 
Iangi:Hgcs,  and  seldom  employed  an  interpreter  in  her  answer  to 
f(ipei;rn  ainlwi^sadors.  She  herself  gave  audience  to  the  Etliiopians, 
the  Trughxlytcs,  Hebrews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians. 
She  could  converse  on  ail  tojucs,  grave  or  gay,  and  put  on  any 
humour,  according  to  the  jiurpose  of  the  moment.  So  many  channs 
captivated  Ca\«ar  at  once ;  and  the  next  morning  he  sent  for  Ptolemy 
a:id  urged  bim  to  receive  Cleopatra  on  her  own  terms;  but  Ptolemy 
appealed  to  the  iK!ople,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  upi)oar.  A 
war  coiiimenccd,  in  whirh  Casar  proved  victorious,  and  Ptolemy, 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  across  the  Nile  in  a  ])oat,  was  drowned. 
Carsiir  then  caused  Cleopatra  to  niarrj'  lior  younger  l^rother,  also 
named  Ptolemy,  who,  being  a  boy  of  eleven,  could  only  contribute 
hi*  name  to  the  joint  sovereignty.  Tliis  mature  statesman  and 
warrior,  who  had  almost  forgotten  ambition  for  love,  at  lengtli  tore 
himself  from  Cleopatra,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Casarion,  and 
went  to  Kume. 

.Vfter  his  departure,  Cleopatra  reigned  unmolested;  and  when 
her  husband  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  the  age  of  majority 
in  Egj'pt,  she  i)oisoned  him,  and  from  that  time  reigned  alone 
in  Egypt.  She  went  to  Rome  to  see  Casar,  and  while  there  lodged 
in  hi>  house,  where  her  authority  over  him  made  her  insolence 
intolerable  to  the  Romans.  His  assassination  so  alarmed  her  that 
she  fled  precipitately  to  her  own  countrj',  where,  out  of  regard 
to  the  memory  of  Caisar,  she  raised  a  fleet  to  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  triumvirs,  but  was  obliged  by  a  storm  to  return. 

Afler  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  visited  Asia,  and,  on  the 
pretext  that  Cleopatra  had  furnished  Cassius  with  some  supplies. 
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he  summoned  her  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus,  in  Qliddl 
This  she  did  in  such  maS^nificent  state,  and  laden  with  such  ikfl 
gifts,  that  Antony  became  her  captive  ;  and  the  impression  bM 
beauty  and  splendour  had  made  on  him  was  completed  nfl 
rendered  durable  by  the  charms  of  her  society.  Her  ^nflnfffwj 
over  him  became  unbounded,  and  she  abused  it  to  the  wqh| 
purposes.  At  her  request,  her  younger  sister,  Arsinoe,  was 
sinatcd  ;  and  she  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  for  the  aggrandizeoMM 
of  her  dominions.  After  Antony  had  spent  a  winter  with  her  M 
Alexandria,  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  married  Octavia.  Gleopattm 
c harms,  however,  drew  him  back  to  Egypt ;  and  when  he  }uim\ 
])r()cceded  on  his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  sent  for  her  IMH 
Syria,  where  she  rendered  him  odious  by  the  cruelties  and  oppn?winjic| 
she  urged  him  to  practise.  After  his  return,  ho  bestowed  Vfom 
Iier  many  provinces,  by  which  he  incurred  the  displeasnre  of  flgH 
Roman  people.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  between  AntOMfj 
and  Octavianus,  afterwards  Augustus  Caisar,  Emperor  of  Bow 
Cleopatra  accompanied  Antony,  and  added  sixty  ships  to  lUs  nsm 
It  was  by  her  persuasion  that  the  deciding  battle  was  fought  M 
sea,  at  Actium.  She  commanded  her  own  fleet ;  but  her  coonM 
soon  failed  her,  and  before  the  danger  reached  her  she  fled,  followai| 
by  the  whole  squadron  and  the  infatuated  Antony,  who,  howefSlH 
was  very  angry  with  Cleopatra  on  this  occasion,  and  remaineij 
three  days  without  seeing  her.  Ho  was  at  length  reconciled  W] 
her,  and,  on  the  approach  of  Octavianus,  they  both  sent  {mbUi^r] 
to  treat  with  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Cleopatra  gare  hn 
ambassadors  private  instructions  for  negotiating  with  him  separata!^ 
Hoping  to  secure  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  herself  and  her  childn^ 
she  promised  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Octavianus  ;  and,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  performance,  she  delivered  up  to  him  the  importnt 
city  of  Pelusium. 

Near  the  temple  of  Isis  she  had  built  a  tower,  which  she  deaignnA 
for  her  sepulchre  ;  and  into  this  was  carried  all  her  treasures^  M 
gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony,  cinnamon,  and  other  predoM 
woods  ;  it  was  also  filled  with  torches,  faggots,  and  tow,  so  thai 
it  could  be  easily  set  on  fire.  To  this  tower  she  retired  ate 
the  last  defeat  of  Antony,  and  on  the  approach  of  -  Octaviannii 
and  when  Antony  gave  himself  the  mortal  stab,  he  was  canied 
to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  drawn  up  into  it  by  Cleopatra  and 
her  women,  where  he  expired  in  her  arms. 

Octavianus,  who  feared  lest  Cleopatra  should  bum  herself  and 
all  her  treasures,  and  thus  avoid  falling  into  his  hands  and 
gracing  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  sent  Proculus  to  empiqr 
all  his  art  in  obtaining  possession  of  her  person ;  which  he  managed 
to  do  by  stealing  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  Wbcn  Cleopatn 
saw  him,  she  attempted  to  kill  herself;  but  Proculus  preventod 
her,  and  took  from  her  every  weapon  with  which  she  mi|g^ 
commit  such  an  act.  She  then  resolved  to  starve  herself;  hul 
her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  she  persisted  In  tbtt 
attempt.  When  Octavianus  came  to  see  her,  she  attempted  to 
captivate  him,  but  unsuccessfully;  she  had,  however,  gained  the 
heart  of  his  friend,  Dolabella,  who  gave  her  private  notice  that  ibl 
was  to  be  carried  to  Rome  within  three  days,  to  take  a  part  ii 
the  triumph  of  Octavianus.  She  had  an  asp,  a  small  serpenti 
whose  bite  is  said  to  induce  a  kind  of  lethargy  and  deaUi  vriUioiit 
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fain,  bron^^ht  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs ;  and  the  guards  who  were 
Mnt  to  secure  her  person,  found  her  lying  dead  on  a  couch,  dressed 
m  her  royal  robes,  with  one  of  her  women  dead  at  her  feet,  and 
the  other  expiring.  The  yictor,  though  greatly  disappointed,  buried 
In;  with  mach  magnificence,  in  the  tomb  with  Antony,  as  she 
ted  requested.   She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year  at  tlic  time  of  her 
iBKth;  she  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter  by  Antony,  whom  she  had 
Buried  after  his  divorce  from  Octavia,  besides  her  son  by  Cfcsar, 
vhom  Octavianus  put  to  death  as  a  rival.   With  her  terminated 
the  fliniily  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  the  monarchy  of  Egypt,  which 
«M  thenceforth  a  Koman  province.    Cleopatra  was  an  object  of 
gnst  dread  and  abhorrence  to  the  Romans,  who  detested  her  as 
Ihe  cause  of  Antony's  divorce  from  Octavia,  and  the  subsequent 
(HQ  war.   Her  ambition  was  as  unbounded  as  her  love  of  pleasure ; 
$m/k  her  usnal  oath  was,  "So  may  I  give  law  in  the  capitol."  Her 
temper  was  imperious,  and  she  was  boundlessly  i)rofuse  in  her 
CKpenditares ;  nor  did  she  ever  hesitate  to  siicriiiee,  when  it  suited 
her  own  interest,  all  the  decorums  of  her  rank  and  sex.    But  we 
tatt  remember,  also,  that  she  lived  in  an  age  of  crime.   She  was 
better  than  the  men  her  subtle  spirit  subdued, — for  she  was  true 
Id  her  country.  Never  was  Egypt  so  rich  in  wealth,  power,  and 
MUzation,  as  under  her  reign.   She  re-constructed  the  precious 
Ibmy  of  her  capital ;  and  when  the  wealth  of  Rome  was  at  her 
eemmand,  proffered  by  the  dissolute  Antony,  who  thought  her 
miles  cheaply  bought  at  the  price  of  the  Roman  empire,  Cleopatra 
nmuked, — "The  treasures  I  want  are  two  hundred  thousand  volumes 
Htorn  Pcigamus,  for  my  library  of  Alexandria." 

CLERMONT,   CLAUDE   CATHARINE  DE, 

Dacghter  of  Clennont,  Lord  of  Dampierrc,  wife,  first  of  M. 
d*Aunbaiit,  who  perished  in  the  civil  wars  of  France,  and  aftcr- 
wvds  of  Albert,  Duke  de  Mctz ;  was  lady  of  honour  to  Catharine 
de  Medicis,  and  governess  to  the  royal  children.  She  was  an  only 
dnghter,  and  carefully  educated.  In  all  foreign  affairs  she  was 
consulted  as  the  only  person  at  court  who  understood  tlie  languages. 
When  her  husband  was  in  Italy,  her  son,  the  Marquis  of  Belleisle, 
ttiempted  to  seize  his  father's  estate;  but  she  assembled  soldiers, 
ftt  lierself  at  their  head,  defeated  her  son's  project,  and  retained 
her  vassals  in  obedience  to  their  king,  Heniy  the  Fourth,  who 
kaded  the  duchess  with  honours.  She  survived  her  husband  but 
I  ffew  months,  dying  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CLIFFORD,  ANNE, 

CocNTEss  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  was  sole  da  ugh - 
Ifr  and  heiress  to  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She  was  born  at 
Jkinton -castle,  in  Craven,  January  30th.,  1589.  Iler  father  died 
»ben  she  was  only  ten  years  old;  but  her  mother,  a  daughter  of 
the  ilnrl  of  Bedford,  educated  her  with  care  and  discretion.  She 
lurried,  fir:»t,  Richard,  Lord  Buckhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset, 
by  whom  she  had  three  sons  who  died  young,  and  two  daughters. 
Aer  liis  death,  she  married  Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Hontgomcry,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  and  with  whom  she 
fifed  very  unhappily.  She  erected  a  monument  to  her  tutor,  Daniel 
Uie  poet,  and  another  to  Spenser;  besides  which  she  founded  two 
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hospitals,  and  repaired  or  built  seven  churches.  But  the  ma 
singular  act  of  her  life  is  the  letter  she  wrote  to  the  secretaij  < 
state,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had  reoOH 
mended  a  candidate  for  one  of  her  boroughs.  The  Countess  replta 
"I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  bf 
court,  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject ;  your  man  ahai 
stand.  Anne,  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery."  This  Mi 
excited  great  admiration. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke  was  considered  one  of  the  most  eal 
nent  women  of  her  time  for  intellectual  accomplishments,  nU 
niagiiiiicencc,  and  benevolence.  She  died  in  her  castle  at  Brongbifl 
March  2drd.,  1675,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  She  was  buried- 1 
Appleby,  in  Westmoreland,  under  the  monument  she  had  eredi 
Her  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  flS 
a  verse  in  the  proverbs  of  Solomon — ^''Every  wise  womaa  baildeS 
her  house."   In  her  ended  the  Clifford  fiunily. 

Although  the  Countess  expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pomidl 
in  building,  and  was  truly  royal  in  her  acts  of  generosi^  and  btfl 
nevolence,  yet  she  was  prudent,  economical,  and  exact  to  tilie  M 
degree  in  her  accounts.  £ishop  Rainbow  calls  her  *<a  peirfect  ndM 
tress  of  forecast  and  aftercast."  Her  information  was  so  extemtld 
that  it  was  said  of  her  **that  she  knew  how  to  converse  on  tm 
subjects,  from  predestination  to  slca-silk."  Her  manner  of 
was  simple,  abstemious,  and  even  parsimonious ;  and  she  was  acCM- 
tomed  to  boast  that  she  had  hardly  ever  tasted  wine  or  physic 

CLIVE,  CATHERINE, 

Daughter  of  William  Rafton,  of  Ireland,  an  actress  of  greit 
merit,  was  born  in  1711.  She  was  quite  young  when  she  madIP 
her  iirst  appearance  before  the  public,  and  for  more  than  tbbHf' 
years  was  considered  the  best  performer,  in  high  or  low  come^ni 
on  the  stage.  In  1732,  she  married  Geoige  Clive,  a  lawyer,  tarn 
brother  to  Baron  Clive ;  but  this  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  aaft 
they  soon  agreed  to  separate,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  htA 
no  intercourse  whatever. 

Mrs.  Clive  left  the  stage  in  1768,  and  retired  to  a  small  M 
elegant  house  near  Strawberry-hill,  in  Twickenham,  where  dM 
resided  in  ease  and  independence,  respected  by  the  world,  and 
surrounded  by  friends.   She  died  December  6th.,  1785. 

CLOTILDE, 

Wife  of  Clovis,  King  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Chilperk^ 
third  son  of  Gandive,  King  of  Burgundy.  Gandive,  dying  in  470^ 
left  his  kingdom  to  his  four  sons,  who  were  for  three  years  en- 
gaged in  a  constant  contest  to  obtain  the  entire  control  of  tht 
country.  At  length  the  two  elder  princes  succeeded.  Chilperic  and 
Grodemar  were  murdered,  Chilperic's  first  wife  was  drowned,  Mb  two 
sons  killed,  and  Cotilde,  still  very  young,  confined  in  a  castle.  Clofli^ 
hearing  of  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  misfortunes,  and  besides  wisUnf 
to  have  an  excuse  for  extending  his  dominions,  sent  to  demand  tasT 
in  marriage  of  her  uncle,  who  was  afraid  to  refhse  the  allianee^ 
though  he  foresaw  the  disasters  it  might  bring  on  his  country.  (3o- 
tilde  was  married  to  Clovis  in  493,  at  Soissons.  She  then  deroMd 
her  whole  life  to  the  fulfilment  of  two  great  designs ;  one  wti  t» 
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BMifirf  her  husband,  still  a  pagan,  to  the  christian  faith ;  and  the 
other  to  revenge  on  her  nncle  Gondebaud,  the  deaths  of  her  father, 
■otiber,  and  brothers.  She  at  length  succeeded  in  the  first  object, 
Md  Qovis  was  baptized  in  496,  together  with  his  sister  Alboflcde 
wmA  three  thonsand  warriors,  on  the  occassion  of  a  victory  he  obtained 
^■nigfc  the  intercession  of  the  god  of  Clotilde,  as  he  thought. 
Ghnii  next  turned  his  arms  against  Gondcbaud,  and  conquered  him, 
hat  left  him  in  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Clovis  died  in  511,  and 
^y***^**  retired  to  Tours,  but  nscd  all  her  influence  to  induce  her 
ttne  sons  to  revenge  her  injuries  still  more  effectually;  and  in  a 
Mtle  with  the  Buiignndians  her  eldest  and  best-bcloved  son  Chlodomir 
WM  slain.   He  left  three  young  sons,  of  whom  Clotilds  took  charge, 
^i^rnnAinfr  to  educato  them,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
fldMT's  inheritance.  She  brought  them  with  her  to  Paris,  when 
her  two  remaining  sons  obtained  possession  of  them,  and  sent  to 
her  to  know  whether  they  should  place  them  in  a  monastery  or 
put  them  to  death.  Overcome  by  distress,  Clotilde  exclaimed,  "Let 
Aem  poish  by  the  sword  rather  than  live  ignominiously  in  a  cloister.*' 
Ibe  two  elder  children  were  killed,  but  t^evounger  one  was  saved 
nd  died  a  priest.  After  this  catastrophe,  Clotilde  again  retired  to 
HouFB,  where  she  passed  her  time  in  acts  of  devotion.   She  died 
In  545.   She  was  buried  at  Paris,  by  the  side  of  her  husband  and 
8L  Genevieve,  and  was  canonized  after  her  death. 

CLOTILDE, 

The  unfortunate  Queen  of  the  Goths,  was  daughter  of  Clovis 
Hid  Clotilde  of  France.  She  married  Amalaric,  who  was  an  Arian, 
while  she  was  a  pious  Catholic.  She  was  so  persecuted  by  her 
mlijjects  for  her  faith,  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  while  her  bigoted 
hubaiid  united  with  her  foes  in  abusing  her.  She  at  last  applied 
to  her  three  brothers,  who  then  governed  the  divided  kingdom  of 
tbe  Franks,  sending  to  Chilpcric,  King  of  Paris,  her  eldest  brother 
t  haudkercbief  saturated  with  the  blood  drawn  from  her  by  the 
l»lows  of  her  barbarous  husband.  Her  brothers  took  up  anns  to 
revenge  her  cause,  and  in  this  bloody  war  the  cruel  Amalaric  was 
diun.  Clotilde  returned  to  her  native  France,  and  died  soon  after, 
ihout  535.    She  was  a  pious  and  amiable  woman. 

COCHRANE,  GRIZEL, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cochrane,  of  Ochiltree,  Scotland, 
iecond  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dundonald.   Her  father  being  taken 
pri'^ner  in  July,  1685,  and  confined  in  the  Tolbooth,  at  Edinburgh, 
Was,  in  consequence  of  participating  in  the  rebellion  against  James 
the  Second,  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason,  and  his  execu- 
tion was  only  delayed  till  the  death-warrant  should  arrive  from 
IiOndon.    In  the  mean  time  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  was  making 
erery  exertion  to  obtain  his  pardon  by  interesting  the  king's  con- 
kasor  in  his  son's  favour.   But  this  required  some  time,  and  the 
death-warrant  was  daily  expected.   Grizel  Cochrane,  though  only 
eighteen  at  the  time,  determined  to  prevent  its  arrival.  Disguising 
herself  as  a  servant-girl,  and  mounting  her  own  horse,  on  whose 
Speed  she  could  rely,  she,  by  riding  two  days,  reached  the  abode 
Of  her  Durse,  who  lived  on  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  Here 
tttirixig  herself  in  her  foster-brother's  clothes,  and  arming  herself 
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with  pistols,  she  proceeded  to  a  small  publlC'lirjuso  near  Belftirtlt 
wbere  the  postman  was  accustomed  to  stop  for  31  thw  hmm  to  rest. 
Sending  the  landlady  ont  on  some  errand,  Grizel  ^t^ppcd  to  the 
room  where  the  postman  was  sleeping,  hut  hin  mail  Mga  were 
under  his  hoad,  and  could  not  he  tunched  withunt  awaking  him* 
However,  she  succeeded  h)  draviiTig  the  loud  otit  ol'  ihc  pisEols, 
which  lay  near  him,  he  fore  the  woman  retunied,  arjd  then  overtaking 
Jjim  about  hulf-way  hetween  Iklford  and  Berwick,  she  BticccedtMi 
in  obtaining  the  mail-bogs,  in  which  she  di>*cover<?d  her  father's 
death-warrant.  Destroying  this,  and  eevcral  otlicr  olnnixion?  papers, 
Blie  re  assumed  her  ffertiale  dress,  and  retnnied  to  Ediuburffh,  As 
it  then  took  t!lght  days  tor  communications  to  paji.*  fVom  Lt:pndon 
to  Edinburgh,  the  fiix'teen  days  GHiicl  thus  gained  f  tr  her  fkiber 
were  sufficient  to  aJlow  the  Earl  of  Dun  dona  Id  to  (s^htain  hi&  mn^a 
pardon.  Mi^^j  Gx;hrane  afterwards  married  Mr.  Ker,  of  Morriston, 
in  the  county  of  Berwick. 

COCKBURX,  CATHARINE, 

The  daughter  of  Captsfn  Da^id  Trotter,  a  Scotch  gentleman  m 
the  navy,  was  boni  in  Uj79.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  a  poetic 
Iwaginatiou  by  the  production  of  three  tragt^die^*  and  a  comedy, 
which  were  ail  acted;  the  first  of  them  in  her  seventeenth  year» 
She  had  also  a  turn  for  philo&ophyi  and  the  engaged  in  eontro- 
Teri?y,  defending  Mr.  Locke's  opinion  a  against  Dr.  iturnett,  of  the 
Charter-Hoiuje,  and  Dr.  Holds  worth.  She  was  induced  to  turn 
Koman  Catholic  when  reiy  young,  but  renotmced  that  faith  in  her 
riper  years. 

In  1708,  she  married  Mr.  Cockbum,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Seotcb 
divine,  atid  was  precluded  for  tw^enty  years  from  pursuing  her  studies, 
by  the  cares  of  a  family,  which'  she  nevertheless  resumed  with 
ardour.  Mrs.  Cockhum  died  in  1749  j  her  work«  are  collected  in 
two  octavo  volumes. 

She  wrote,  among  her  plays,  '*Agncs  de  Castro  "The  Fatal 
Priendtthlp  s"  **Love  at  a  Loss,  or  Most  Totes  carry  It  j*'  and  "The 
Unhappy  Penitent."  She  also  wrote  several  poemii  "and  controversial 
essays. 

That  she  was  scmpulouB  never  to  neglect  any  womanly  duty, 
gives  added  importance  to  her  example  of  improvement.  Her 
fbmiUar  letters  show  this  happy  talent  of  hiding  her  lime. 

COLERIDGE,    SARA  HENRY, 

A.^  English  poetess,  daughter  of  the  distinguished  poet,  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  and  wife  of  his  nephew,  Heiuy  Nelson  ColtriiJge, 
well  known  for  his  contributions  to  classical  learning,  and  as  editor 
of  his  uncle's  posthnmouB  works  j  this  lady  has  shown  herself  worthy 
of  her  birth -right  as  a  "poet's  daughter,"  and  of  her  station  m  the 
bosom -com  pan  ion  of  an  etniiient  scholar. 

The  Hrst  work  of  Mrs.  Coleridge  was  a  translation  of  the  "History 
of  the  Abipones,"  fh>m  the  Latin  of  Dobrizhofferj  her  next  was 
a  beautiful  fairy-tale,  called  "rhantasmion,"  published  in  1B37,  and 
deservedly  adm]re4  as  an  exquisite  creation  of  feminine  genius. 
Besides  these,  she  has  written  poems,  evincing  talent  of  no  commim 
order,  A  diatiugTii*hed  crltk  remarks  thus,  concerning  her:— "With 
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n  tma^nation  like  a  prism  shedding  rainbow  changes  on  her 
tkou^hts,  she  shows  study  without  the  affectation  of  it,  and  a 
Snek-Uke  closeness  of  expression.'* 


COLIGNI,   HENRIETTA,   COUNTESS   DE   LA  LUZE, 

Yamous  for  her  poetry,  which  was  printed  with  the  works  of 
Mmmi  and  others,  in  1695  and  1725,  in  two  duodecimo  volumes, 
WM  the  daughter  of  Gaspar  dc  Coligni,  Marshal  of  France,  and 
-Coionei-frencral  of  infantry.  She  married,  when  very  young, 
ThomM  Hamilton,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  and,  after  his  death,  the 
Comit  de  la  Lnze,  of  an  illustrious  house  in  Champagne. 

Ibe  jealousy  of  her  second  husband  embittered  her  life,  and  his 
'Hferitiei  towards  her  induced  her  to  abjure  Protestantism  and 
«Bbnce  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  caused  Queen  Christina 
cf  Sweden  to  say  **That  the  Coimtess  had  changed  licr  religion, 
that  she  might  not  see  her  husband,  neither  in  this  world  nor 
tbe  next.'*  Their  antipathy  at  last  became  so  great  that  the  Countess 
olfered  her  husband  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  to  disannul  the 
■ani^ge,  which  he  accepted,  and  it  was  dissolved  by  parliament. 

Slw  then  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  poetry ;  and  her  writings, 
wUeh  were  principally  in  the  elegiac  strain,  were  much  admired. 
Ber  other  works  were  songs,  madrigals,  and  odes.  The  wits  of  her 
tfme  ascribed  to  her  the  majesty  of  Juno,  with  Minerva's  wit,  and 
Veaiu'  beauty.  She  died  at  Paris,  March  10th.,  1673. 

COLONNA,  VITTORIA, 

Daughter  of  Fabricio,  Duke  of  Paliano,  was  born  at  Marino, 
in  1490,  and  married  in  1507,  Francesco,  Marquis  of  Pescara.  Her 
poems  have  often  been  published,  and  are  higlily  and  deservedly 
admired.  Her  husband  died  in  1525,  and  she  deterniined  to  spend 
tbe  remainder  of  her  life  in  religious  seclusion,  although  various 
proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her.  Her  beauty,  talents,  and 
¥htue,  were  extolled  by  her  contemporaries,  among  others  by 
Hichael  Angelo  and  Ariosto.  She  died  in  1547,  at  Rome.  She  was 
affianced  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara  in  childhood,  and  as  they  grew 
up,  a  very  tender  affection  increased  with  their  years.  Congenial 
in  tastes,  of  the  same  age,  their  union  was  the  model  of  a  happy 
marriage.  Circumstances  shewed  whose  mind  was  of  the  firmer 
texture  and  higher  tone.  Francesco  having  exhibited  extraordinary 
Tklour  and  generalship  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  was  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  bribed;  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  to 
offer  him  the  crown  of  Naples,  if  he  would  betray  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  had  sworn  fealty.  The  lure  was  powerful,  and  Fran- 
cesco lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  propositions,  when  Vittoria  came 
to  the  aid  of  his  yielding  virtue.  She  sent  him  that  remarkable 
letter,  where,  among  other  things,  she  says,  "Your  virtue  may  raise 
you  above  the  glory  of  being  king.  The  sort  of  honour  that  goes 
down  to  our  children  with  real  lustre  is  derived  from  our  deeds 
«nd  qualities,  not  firom  power  or  titles.  For  myself,  I  do  not  wish 
to  he  the  wife  of  a  king,  but  of  a  general  who  can  make  him- 
lelf  superior  to  the  greatest  king,  not  only  by  courage,  but  by 
nagnanimity,  and  superiority  to  any  less  elevated  motive  than 
duty." 
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COLQUOHN,  JANET, 

Was  tho  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  of  Ulster,  emi- 
Xietit  in  Scotland  for  ^lis  enterprise  and  philanthropy.  Her  mother 
was  Miss  Maitland,  who  dying  early  left  two  little  daupJit^rs, 
HannaJi  and  Janet.  Tlie  eldest  was  the  Miss  Sisiclair  of  whom  Lei^^h 
Eichmond  wrote  the  memoir  j  she  died  in  1818,  aped  tJiirty-eixht 
years,  and  after  her  death  a  little  %'ohane  was  puhlishcd  containing 
her  hcautifnl  **Letters  ou  the  Principles  of  Christian  Faith." 

Janet,  the  subject  of  our  sketeh,  was  born  in  1781,  ea,refulTy  and 
religiously  educated;  and  marrying,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Sir 
Jamea  Colquohn,  Baronet,  she  became  tlip.  I^ady  of  Rojfsdhu. 

In  1805,  the  year  of  her  removal  to  Rtxssdhu,  Lady  Colquohii 
began  her  diary,  which  she  kept  steadily  for  forty  years  j  a  signal 
proof  of  her  seEf-diiscipline  and  enerpy  in  duty,  as  well  as  of  her 
piety,  which  thus  found  expression  and  expaiuiion.  She  was  mother 
of  five  childrcD,  whom  she  watched  over  with  great  care ;  her  three 
sons  she  assisEcd  to  instruct,  and  her  daughters*  education  fihe  cu- 
tkcly  conducted* 

In  every  department  of  female  knowledge  she  perffect:  her 
own  home  was  a  model  of  order,  industry,  and  judicious  economy 
— tbe^e  things  are  important,  as  showing  that  in  her  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary benevolence,  she  waa  not  neglecting  those  common 
duties  which  so  often  wholly  engross  the  time  of  her  sex. 

Soon  after  her  settlement  at  Ro-ssdhn,  she  began  to  visit  the 
cottagers  on  her  husband's  estate;  then  the  neighbouring  poor 
claimed  her  attention  thus  she  went  oiij  administering  alms,  advice, 
sympathy,  as  each  wxro  needed.  At  a  later  period,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  Adopted  a  similar  course  of  visiting  among  the  sick 
and  tniseruhle  in  that  city,  where  so  many  are  patjpers. 

In  1818,  Lady  Colquohn  began  to  interest  herself  in  that  great 
cause,  yet  to  he  aeeomplished  throughout  the  earth — Female  Edu- 
cation, She  bidlt  a  school -house,  and  established  a  School  of  3  d- 
dustry  for  girls  not  far  from  Rossdhu,  and  almost  daily  visited  it 
and  taught  one  class  herself.  With  this  she  associated  a  Sunday 
School.  She  Instituted  in  this  Sunday  School  a  new  plan  of  in- 
struction, where  she  was  the  only  teacher. 

Besides  All  these  labours,  Lady  Colquohn  found  time  to  write; 
HJid  though  of  a  most  retiring  disposition,  she  tclt  that  she  might 
do  good  with  her  talents,  and  a  sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to 
pnblish.  Her  first  book  was  a  tract  entitled  "A  Narrative  founded 
on  Facts,*'  in  18-22.  The  followiug  year  appeared  "Thoughts  on 
the  Religious  Profession  and  Defective  Practice  in  Scotland*"  Both 
production  a  were  sent  out  anonymously,  hut  their  great  success 
encouraged  her  to  go  on.  In  1825,  she  sent  out  "Impressions  of 
the  Heart,"  etc.  This  work  was  widely  circalated,  and  from  Its 
good  ssense  and  high-toned  spirituality,  together  with  its  refinement 
of  taste  and  dclicaey  of  feeling  every  inhere  displayed,  many  of 
her  personal  friends  suspected  the  authoress.  Sir  James  Colquohn 
died  in  IHSB]  and,  owing  to  the  sweet  example  of  bis  wife,  died 
a  Christian.  Her  biographer,  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  thus  alludes 
to  her  itiflueuce  over  her  husband:— "At  finit  proud  of  her  heanry 
and  her  elegant  manners.  Sir  James  Colquohn  learned  to  value  his 
wiffe's  gentle  wbdom  and  unworldly  goodness,  till  at  laiit  harmony 
of  affection  merged  in  harmony  of  faith.   She  saw  his  pr^udlccs 
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■gidnst  evangelical  religion.  She  scarcely  hoped  to  remove  them 
1^  eonversation ;  but  she  prayed  for  "oil  in  her  lamp,"  and  sought 
to  make  her  own  light  shine.  Her  prayers  were  answered;  her 
enuiBtency  was  rewuxied." 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  her  husband.  Lady  Col- 
qnohn  published  another  book,  **The  Kingdom  of  God,"  to  which 
die  attached  her  name,  her  father  on  his  death-bed  having  enjoined 
to  to  do  this. 

She  continued  the  school  for  girls,  and  her  readings  and  cxpo- 
ritlons  at  her  Sunday  School,  and  visitings  among  the  poor  and 
alflicted.  Thus  in  the  round  of  steady  usefulness  she  filled  up 
every  day.  One  of  her  duties,  distributing  tracts,  we  have  not 
Buned,  nor  have  we  space  to  give  the  details  of  her  noble  charities. 
She  was  an  active  member  of  many  benevolent  Societies,  the  pro- 
jector of  several,  and  to  all  she  gave  ft-cely  of  her  own  wealth. 

Her  last  appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1839,  in  **The  World's 
Bdigion,  as  contrasted  with  genuine  Christianity."  She  died  October 
tUL,  1846y  aged  sixty-five  years. 

COMNENUS,  ANNA, 

Dauohteb  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  flourished 
ilxmt  1118,  and  wrote  fifteen  books  on  the  life  and  actions  of  her 
Ikthcr,  which  she  called  "The  Alcxiad."   Eight  of  these  books  were 

Cblished  by  Haischelius,  in  1610,  and  the  whole  of  them,  with  a 
tin  version,  in  1651;  to  another  edition  of  which,  in  1670,  the 
learned  Charles  du  Fresne  added  historical  and  philological  notes. 

The  authors  of  the  "Journal  des  Savans,"  for  1675,  have  spoken 
as  follows  of  this  learned  and  accomplished  lady.  "The  elegance 
with  which  Anna  Comnenus  has  described  the  life  and  actions  of 
her  ikthcr,  and  the  strong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  she 
has  set  them  ofl",  are  so  much  above  the  ordinary  understanding 
of  women,  that  one  is  almost  ready  to  doubt  whether  she  was 
indeed  the  author  of  those  books.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot 
lead  her  descriptions  of  countries,  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  battles, 
sieges;  her  reflections  upon  particular  events;  the  judgments  she 
passes  on  human  actions ;  and  the  digressions  she  makes  on  many 
occaidons,  without  perceiving  that  she  must  have  been  very  well 
dulled  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physic,  and 
divinity;  all  of  which  is  very  uncommon  with  her  sex." 

COMSTOCK,   SARAH  DAVIS, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Robert  S.  Davis,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
Sbe  early  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  her  native 
town,  and  gave  full  evidence  of  being  imbued  with  the  self-denying 
spirit  of  a  Christian.  The  Rev.  Grover  S.  Comstock,  a  clergyman 
In  the  Baptist  Church,  selected  her  as  his  companion  in  the  life 
of  toil  and  hardship  he  had  chosen  as  a  missionary  to  Burmah, 
and  she  faithfully  fulfilled  the  task  she  then  undertook  in  a  true 
martyr-spirit.  In  June,  1834,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comstock  were  publicly 
consecrated  to  the  work  in  Boston,  and  sailed  immediately  for 
their  field  of  labour,  which  they  reached  on  the  6th.  of  December, 
in  the  same  year.  In  his  labours  between  Arracan  and  Burmah, 
Mr.  Comstock  found  his  wife  of  great  assistance.  Whenever  women 
came  near  the  house,  she  would  instantly  leave  her  occupations, 
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If  posdbki  to  tell  them  of  the  &aviouj-j  she  collected  a  school, 
translated  tbe  Scripture  Catechism,  and  aduiiTTistcrcd  both  medicine 
and  adilcc  to  the  sick,  besides  teaching  her  ovvn  childrnn  and 
at  lending  to  household  duties.  In  tbe  evening,  whenever  she  could 
be  otit,  she  might  often  be  foimd  with  scvcml  native  woiticti  col- 
lected around  her,  to  whom  she  was  imparting  religioufl  knowledge. 

Mrs,  Comittoek*s  faith  was  strong  that  ere  loT>g  Ari'£M!ftn  wottUl, 
as  a  country,  acknowledge  God  tin  its  ruk^,  and  in  this  expeet:i- 
tion,  she  laboured  until  death  came  to  lead  her  away  to  her  hirt  Kite 
reward.  She  died  of  a  di^ea^e  peculiar  to  the  climate,  on  the  2^ith- 
of  April,  iB-ia,  leaving  fonr  childreu,  two  of  whom  had  previousSy 
been  sent  to  America  for  insEruction  j  the  other  two  soon  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  aorrovv  expressed  by 
the  natives  for  her  loss.  More  than  two  thousand  came  on  the 
day  after  her  death  to  share  their  grief  with  her  afflicted  husband, 
who  aunived  her  loss  bat  for  a  few  monihs. 

CONSTANCE, 

Daughter  of  Con  an,  Duke  of  Brittany,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  son  of  Henry  the  Second,  King  of  ETigland.  She  was 
contracted  to  him  while  they  were  lx>th  in  the  cradle,  and,  by 
her  right,  Geoffrey  became  Duke  of  Brittany.  By  him  she  had 
two  children,  Eleanor,  called  the  Maid  of  Brittany,  artd  Arthur, 
who  was  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Ralph'  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  suspected  her  Of  an 
intrigue  with  John  of  England,  ids  most  bitter  enemy.  He  ob* 
tained  a  divorce^  and  Constance  married  Gny,  brother  of  the 
VIsconnt  de  Thouars,  She  had  by  hitn  a  daughter  Alijt,  wJiom  the 
Bretons,  on  the  refusal  of  John  to  set  fi-ee  her  elder  sister,  elected 
for  their  sovereign^  The  Kmg  of  France  and  Riehard  Cmur  de 
Lion,  King  of  England,  both  claimed  Brittany  as  a  fief,  Constanee^ 
to  keep  it  in  her  own  mime,  fomented  divisions  between  the 
rwo  .sovereigns.  On  the  death  of  Richard,  it  was  found  that  h^ 
had  left  the  kingdom  to  hij*  brother  John,  instead  of  his  nephew 
Arthur,  to  whom  it  rightfully  helotiged,  Constance  resented  thia 
injustice,  and  being  a  woman  of  judgment  and  courage,  might 
have  rcin-stated  her  son  in  his  ^ght^^,  if  she  had  not  died  before 
she  had  opportunity  of  asserting  his  chumii.  Her  death  occurred 
in  1202. 

CONTARINI,   GABRIELLO  CATTERINA, 

Of  Agolfio,  No  exact  date  of  her  birth  is  to  bo  procured ;  that 
she  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  i:j  indubitable. 
She  pofiiiesiicd  a  ver>'  feriile  >'ein  of  puetic  fancy.  Her  poetry 
man i Tests  natural  tVlit  ity  in  composing,  m  well  m  considerable 
erudition.  She  wa.^  distinguished  for  iier  pleasing  manners  and  solid 
yirtues.  Her  works  are^  "Life  of  St.  Franeesc!0,"  a  poetn  j  "Life  of 
St.  Waldo,"  a  poemi  ilve  odes,  seven  eauzoneta,  and  some  oc- 
casional poems. 

CONTAT,  LOUISE, 

(Bit  raarrliif^p,  Madame  de  Pamy,  hut  known  on  the  sta^ge  by 
her  maiden  name,)  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  ITIiO,  made  her  d^'but  aa 
AtaUde,  in  Bi^azet,  at  the  Th^^tre  Fran^^aiii,  in  1776,  but  afterwards 
devoted  lier  brilliant  endowmentB  enttrel/  to  comedy.   She  posscj^od 
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IpBil  Tersatilitj  of  talent,  and  uniteu  beauty,  grace,  ease,  and 
mehoeu,  with  dignity,  tenderness,  delicacy,  and  judgment.  She 
MormI  to  tho  Btage  the  masterpieces  of  Molicrc,  which  hod  long 
l«en  neglected  by  the  pnblic.  After  a  theatrical  career  of  thirty- 
1^  two  yeans  most  of  which  were  a  continual  series  of  triumphs, 
liidiime  de  Pamy  retired  fVom  the  stage  in  1808,  and  became  tlie 
CMC  of  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  in  which  she  was  remarkable 
;  te  her  powers  of  conversation.  A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she 
tkrnr  into  the  fire  a  large  collection  of  anecdotes  and  other  of  her 
wiidnga,  in  prose  and  verse,  because  they  contained  some  strokes 
of  personal  satire.  She  died  in  1818.  M.  Arnault  owed  his  liberty 
nd  life,  in  1792,  to  her  interference  in  his  favour,  at  tho  risk  of 
her  own  life. 

I  CONTI,  MARGARET  LOUISA, 

Or  Lorraine,  Princess  de,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  de  Guise, 
-  nmamcd  the  Balafi-e,  or  The  Scarred,  was  born  in  1577,  and  died 
^  fai  1631.  In  1605,  she  married,  by  the  request  of  Ilenry  the  Fourth, 
who  was  in  love  with  her  and  wished  her  to  remain  at  court, 
I^cis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti.  They,  however,  left  Henry's 
eonrt  secretly,  on  the  wedding  night,  and  went  to  Brussels.  The 
Prince  de  Cond  dying  in  1614,  Louisa  devoted  herself  to  literature, 
patronized  the  learned,  and  employed .  her  time  in  studying  their 

fvorkato  in  writing.  She  was  one  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  cue- 
ales»  and  he  banished  her  to  Eu,  where  she  died.  She  wrote  the 
lores  of  Heniy  the  Fourth,  under  the  title  of  **Les  Amourcs  du 
Gnmde  Alexandre."  She  was  suspected  of  having  married  tho 
Mazshal  de  Bassompierre  for  her  second  husband. 

^  CONTI,   PRINCESS   D  E, 

WnosE  maiden  name  was  Mademoiselle  de  Blois,  was  the  daughter 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Louise  do  la  Vailiere.  She  married 
Louis  Armand  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  Conti,  brother  of  the  prince 
who  was  chosen  King  of  Poland.  Louis  Armand  died  of  small 
pox.  The  princess  was  equallv  celebrated  for  lii;r  wit  and  wonder- 
ftil  beauty.  Muley  Ismael,  King  of  Morocco,  happening  to  see  her 
portrait,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  demand 
ker  hand.  Another  likeness  of  this  princess  inspired  the  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Lima  with  a  violent  passion;  and  one  of  those  pictures 
having  been  lost  in  India,  was  found  by  the  natives,  who  worship- 
ped it  as  the  image  of  the  goddess  Monas.  The  princess  was  a 
protectress  of  literary  men.  She  died  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

COOK,  ELIZA, 
Is  deservedly  distinguished  for  her  poetical  productions,  which 
■le  as  popular  with  "the  people"  of  America,  as  thcjse  of  her  own 
country.  Miss  Cook  resides  in  London;  her  childhood  and  youth 
were  passed  partly  in  Southwark,  where  her  father,  a  calker  ])y 
trade,  resided,  and  ijartly  in  the  country.  Slie  was  the  "youngling 
of  the  flock"  by  eleven  years,  and,  like  a  babe  bom  out  of  due 
season,  was  tenderly  cherished  by  her  excellent  mother,  whose  char- 
acter, disciplined  by  suffering,  seems  to  have  exerted  a  great  and 
beneficial  influence  over  her  gifted  child. 

The  death  of  this  beloved  mother,  when  Miss  Cook  was  about 
fifteen,  left  her  in  that  heart-desolation  which  is  the  ordeal  of 
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vroman'a  chameter,  often  developing  new  talctits  nnd  energies* 
ch*i;?tenlnf^  tlie  spirit  of  yoathfUl  liope  for  its  laske  of  duty.  Mtas 
Cook*3  liorne,  after  the  lo«a  of  her  beloved  tnotJicr,  was  neither 
pleasant  nor  liappy,  and  the  young  girl  was  compelhid  to  find  in 
int<*llectaal  pnrsuirji  her  means  of  eonteutinent.  She  gave  cxpix'i^sion 
to  her  fiarnest  thought  and  generous  feelings,  in  rliytiie^  which  M^ems 
to  have  Howed  fipontatieouEly*  for  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of 
lahonr  or  study  !u  hor  poetiy.  But  there  is  that  which  18 
perhaps  better  than  extreme  polish;  as  an  elegant  critic  has  well 
obsei-ved— "There  1^  a  heartiness  and  tnithftil  sympathy  wirh 
bnman  kind,  a  love  of  freedom  and  of  nature,  in  thla  lady's 
production  a,  which,  more  even  than  their  graee  and  melody,  charms 
her  readerR,  She  writes  Uke  a  whole -jsouled  woman,  earnestly  iind 
unafTectedtyj  evidently  ghlng  her  aetual  thought*!,  but  never  tran- 
scentUng  tlm  limits  of  taste  or  delicacy/' 

Miss  C(x>k'a  poetry  began  to  appear  ia  vftrions  I^ondon  jounial^ 
about  lese.  Id  1S40,  the  poems  were  collected  aud  piihliiihod 
under  the  title  of  "Meiala,  and  other  Poems/'  This  beatitiful 
volume  WHS  Foon  re-publii^hed  in  America;  and^  with  many  ad- 
ditions  flrom  the  fertile  mind  of  the  author,  these  poems  have 
pafised  through  a  variety  of  editions  both  in  Enghind  atid  America. 

In  Septeraljcr,  1849,  the  poetess  made  her  ap]icamnce  in  a  new^ 
character,  as  editor  of  a  weekly  puhlieatlon,  entitled  ♦*Kliza  Cook's' 
JourrmL"  The  introductory  paper  from  her  pen,  ha.^  some  remarks 
whieh  so  clearly  dciicribe  the  feelings  of  thiti  interesting  and  nohlo- 
minded  woman,  that  we  must  give  them,  while  thauking  her  for 
this  diigaerreotype  sketch  of  her  inner  self  She  says^ — "t  have  Ixsen 
too  long  known  hy  those  whom  I  address,  to  ft!el  stnmge  in  ad- 
dressing them.  My  earliest  rhymes,  written  frum  intuitive  Impulse, 
before  hackneyed  experience  or  politic  judgment  could  dictate  their 
tendency,  were  accepted  and  resi»nded  to  by  those  whoj^c  good  word 
is  a  "tower  of  strength.'  The  first  active  breath  of  nature  that 
nwept  over  my  heart -strings,  awoke  wild  but  earnest  melodies, 
which  I  dotted  down  in  simple  notes;  and  when  I  found  that 
others  thougiit  the  tunc  worth  learning— wiicti  1  heard  my  strains 
huiniued  about  the  sacred  altars  of  domestic  firesides,  and  saw 
old  men,  bright  women,  and  young  children  scanning  my  ballad 
Strains,  then  was  I  made  to  think  that  my  burning  desire  to  pour 
out  my  souPa  measure  of  music  was  given  for  a  purpose  My  young 
bosom  throbbed  with  rapture,  for  my  feelings  had  met  with  re- 
sponsive echoes  from  honest  and  genuine  Humanity,  and  the  glory 
of  heaven  seemed  partially  revealed^  when  I  discovered  that  I  held 
power  over  the  afllxtlous  of  !iartli. 

*^  *  •  *  *  4  * 

"I  am  anxious  to  give  my  feeble  aid  to  the  gigantic  struggle 
for  intellectual  elevation  now  going  on,  and  fling  my  eneiigies  and 
will  into  a  capsc  where  ray  heart  will  zealonsly  animate  my  duty. 

''It  Is  too  tnic,  that  there  are  dense  clouds  of  Ignorance  yet  to 
be  dissipated — huge  mountains  of  Error  yet  to  be  removed  j  but 
there  is  a  stirrinf^  development  of  progressive  mind  in  *the  mass,' 
which  only  requires  steady  and  free  communion  with  Truth  to 
expand  itself  into  that  enlightened  and  practical  wisdom,  on  which 
ever  rest?  the  perfection  of  social  and  political  civillM-tion ;  and  I 
l>elleve  that  all  who  work  in  the  field  of  Literature  witji  sincere 
43c5irc  to  sen-e  the  many,  by  arousing  generaus  sympathies  and 
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edncatiotiai  tastea:^  need  makti  Uttb  profmmim  of  their  service,  for 
'rhe  people'  have  siiftlcient  iierccptSan  to  thorotifihly  estimate  thoBO 
who  tXTQ  truly  *\vith'  and  'for'  them**' 

In  1854,  "The  Joumar'  was  di^contiimGd^  chiefly  on  aceotitit  of 
the  Illness  of  the  gifted  editor ;  ia  its  pi^ges  appeareii  mauy  vigorous 
prose  papers  from  her  pen,  numerous  fresh  jjoemtf,  und  re-prints 
of  nil  those  which  had  before  heen  pubUshed. 

COOPER,  MISS, 

Datjghter  of  the  lUstlrigiibhed  novel Lst^  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  has 
written  a  work  of  rare  merit,  entitled  "Rnrul  Honra ;  by  a  Latly^" 
pnbliiihed  In  1850.  It  \a  a  jonmal  of  daily  life,  eommcneiiig  with 
the  spring  of  lft4B»  and  ending  with  tlie  sprbig  of  iB4U.  The  scenery 
described  jio  channiriigly,  is  that  snrrcinndiiiR  her  iwvn  fair  liome 
in  Cooptrstowri.  Out  of  thes^e  ftitnpic  material  Miss  Cot^per  hai 
formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  Tolames  of  the  day,  displaying 
powers  of  mind  of  a  high  order.  This  path  of  literature  is  pe- 
cuharly  appropriate  for  the  female  aex  and  a  new  eotiiitry,  Eean- 
tified  aa  these  scenes  from  common  life  may  be  by  the  loneh  of 
genlns  and  the  soul  of  piety,  we  are  taught  how  fair  is  the  world 
we  live  in,  when  viewed  iii  the  gentle  spirit  of  lovCt  hope,  and 
fkith. 

COPPOLJ,   ELENA  on  CECILIA, 

Of  Penigla,  born  1425,  died  1500.  This  learned  woman  was  the 
datighter  of  Francesco  Copijoli,  In  the  twenty^  seventh  year  of  her 
age  she  entered  the  religious  house  of  Santa  Lucia,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  siiiterhood.  She  was  slw  in  dm  ate  friend  of  the 
fhmoiis  Forcellio^  w^ho  addressed  many  Latin  poems  to  her.  She 
was  not  only  mistress  of  the  Gi"eck  and  Latin,  but  wall  acquainted 
with  elegant  litcratnre.  She  has  left  some  Latin  poems,  **Aficetic 
Letters,"  a  manuscript  life  of  a  ceriaiu  sister  Eustachia  of  MesBJna, 
and  a  '*Hi&toi-y  of  the  Monastery  of  St  Lucia." 

CORDAY   D'ARMONT,   MARIA-ANNE  CHARLOTTE. 

Was  one  of  the  last  descendants  of  a  noble  Nommn  family ;  she 
miiiibercd  among  her  ancesters  the  great  tragedian  Coraeille,  and 
Fontetielle  was  lier  near  relation. 

Her  father,  Jacques  of  Corday  and  of  Armont,  was  a  younger 
son  of  this  noble  Ime,  He  w  as,  however,  poorer  than  many  of  the 
peasants  amongst  whom  he  lived,  cultivating:  with  liis  own  hands 
his  narrow  inheritance.  He  married  In  early  lilte  a  lady  of  gentle 
blood,  but  as  poor  as  himself.  They  had  five  children  and  a 
noble  name  to  support,  in  a  vain  iJfciow  of  dignity,  on  their 
insufficieTJt  income.  It  thus  happened  that  Cliarlotte,  their  fourth 
child  and  second  daughter,  was  Ijorri  in  a  thatched  dwelling,  in 
the  village  of  Saint  Saturnin  dcs  Lignercts  \  and  that  in  the  regiiiier 
of  the  parish  chureh  where  she  was  haptiKcd,  on  the  2Bth.ofJuly, 
the  day  after  her  birth,  she  is  described  as  "bom  in  lawful 
wedlock  of  JacqucB  Francois,  of  Corday,  Esquire,  Sieur  of  Armont, 
and  of  the  noble  dame  Marie  Charlotte-Jnequellne,  of  Ganthier  des 
Authieti.x,  his  wife."  It  was  under  these  difficult  eircumstances, 
which  cmhiitered  his  temper,  and  otlen  caused  him  to  invejghj  in 
energetic  terms,  against  the  injustice  of  the  law  of  primogeniture^ 
that  M.  D*Armont  re-orcd  his  family.  As  soon  as  they  were  of  ag^e^ 
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his  sons  entered  the  army;  one  of  his  daughters  died  young;  ai^ 
he  became  a  widower  when  the  other  two  were  emei^^big  ilmi, 
childhood  into  youth.  They  remained  for  some  time  with  tbA' 
father,  but  at  length  entered  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  in  the  nel^- 
bonring  town  of  Calm. 

The  greatest  portion  of  the  youth  of  Charlotte  Corday — to  gM 
her  the  name  by  which  she  is  generally  known — was  spent  hk 
the  calm  obscurity  of  her  convent  solitude. 

When  the  Abbaye  aux  Dames  was  closed,  in  consequence  of  tht 
revolution,  Charlotte  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  of  her  wonderfhl  beauty ;  and  never,  perhaps,  did  a  vitakH 
of  more  dazzling  loveliness  step  forth  fh>m  beneath  the  dork  c<mh' 
vent  portal  into  the  light  of  the  free  and  open  world.  HerwhoW 
aspect  was  fVaught  with  so  much  modest  grace  and  dignity,  that 
notwithstanding  her  youth,  the  first  feeling  she  invariably  inqnbw 
was  one  of  respect,  blended  with  involuntary  admiration,  nir  • 
being  of  such  pure  and  touching  loveliness. 

On  leaving  the  convent  in  which  she  had  been  educated,  Ctu^ 
lotte  Corday  went  to  reside  with  her  aunt,  Madame  CoutelUer 
Brctteville  Gouville,  an  old  royalist  lady,  who  inhabited  an  andean 
looking  house  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Caen.    There  tJm 
young  girl,  who  had  inherited  a  little  property,  spent  several  ytan^ 
chiefiy  engaged  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  revolution.  Tte 
feelings  of  her  fkther  were  similarly  engrossed :  he  wrote  serenli 
pamphlets  in  favour  of  the  revolutionary  principles;  and  one  fa 
which  he  attacked  the  right  of  primogeniture.   His  rcpnbUcaii: 
tendencies  confirmed  Charlotte  in  her  opinions;  but  of  the  d&tfy. 
overpowering  strength  which  those  opinions  acquired  in  her  900^ 
during  the  hours  she  daily  devoted  to  meditation,  no  one  erar. 
knew,  until  a  stem  and  fearful  deed— more  stem  and  fearfhl  Ift. 
one  so  gentle— had  revealed  it  to  all  France.    A  silent  resent, 
characterized  this  epoch  of  Charlotte  Corday's  lifb :  aer  enthusiftOB. 
was  not  extemal,  but  inward :  she  listened  to  the  discussions  whick. 
were  carried  on  around  her,  without  taking  a  part  hi  them  her* 
self.   She  seemed  to  feel,  instinctively,  that  great  thoughts  aiv. 
always  better  nursed  in  the  heart's  solitude:  that  they  can  on^ 
lose  their  native  depth  and  intensity  by  being  revealed  too  ttedf 
before  the  indifferent  gaze  of  the  world.   Those  with  whom  sht 
then  occasionally  conversed  took  little  heed  of  the  substance  at 
her  discourse,  and  could  remember  nothing  of  it  when  she  after- 
wards became  celebrated;  but  all  recollected  well  her  voice,  and 
spoke  with  strange  enthusiasm  of  its  pure,  silvery  sound.  LSko 
Madame  Roland,  whom  she  resembled  in  so  many  respects,  Char- 
lotte possessed  this  rare  and  great  attraction ;  and  there  was  Bomd- 
thing  so  touching  in  her  youthful  and  ahnost  childlike  ntteranea 
of  heroic  thoughts,  that  it  affected  even  to  tears  those  who  heaid 
her,  on  her  trial,  calmly  defending  herself  from  the  infamous  aeea- 
sations  of  her  judges,  and  gloryhig,  in  the  same  low,  sweet  toam, 
in  the  deadly  deed  which  had  brought  her  before  them. 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  the  Slst  of  May,  first  suggested 
to  Charlotte  Corday  the  possibility  of  giving  an  a(*.tive  shape  to  ' 
her  hitherto  passive  feelings.  She  watched  with  intense,  thoii(^ 
silent,  interest  the  progress  of  events,  concealing  her  secret  ind^- 
nation,  and  thoughts  of  vengeance,  under  her  habitually  calm  oiipect. 
Those  feelings  were  heightened  in  her  soul  by  the  presence  of  tlie 
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ftigltivB  Girondists,  who  had  Toand  n  refuge  In  Cafin,  And  were 
urging  ttie  Xormaiis  to  raijje  jvh  artiiy  to  marcli  on  Furia,  She 
found  a  prieiCTicc3  to  call  upon  liarbaroux,  then  with  his  fHenils  at 
th&  Intend ATiue.  She  caitae  twk-c,  flccoinpGTued  hy  an  M  servant, 
and  protected  hy  her  own  mmlest  dignity,  Pi,'thion  a«w  her  in  tho 
liatl,  where  she  was  waitinjf  for  the  handsome  Uh'ortdist,  and  oh* 
gejfvoil,  with  Q.  kindle,  "^o  tiie  beautiful  ariMricritt  lA  come  to  see 
rcpablican&**  "Citizen  Petbiont"  she  replied,  "you  now  judge  me 
without  knowinf^  nie,  bnt  a  liuie  will  ctnne  when  yoii  shall  leant 
who  1  am,"  With  Barbaroux,  Charlott5e  chiofiy  emiversLd  of  the 
iiiipri'ioned  Girondists ;  of  Madame  Rohmd  and  Mjinat.  The  name 
of  this  man  bad  long  haunted  ber  with  a  niingied  feeling  of 
dreiul  and  horror.  To  Alarat  she  asciibfrd  the  iiroHeription  of  the 
Girondists,  the  woea  of  the  Eepnblic^  aJid  on  him  she  tmrolved  to 
avenge  lier  ill-fated  wmntry.  Charlotte  w&s  not  aware  that  Marat 
was  hut  the  tool  of  Dan  ton  and  Robespierre.  '^If  such  actions 
could  he  eou rise i led/'  afterwards  said  Darbaroux,  *'it  is  not  Marnt 
whom  we  would  have  ndvitied  her  to  strike/' 

Whilst  this  deadly  tlunight  was  daily  strengthening  itself  ia 
Charlotte's  mind,  she  received  several  offers  of  tuarriiige.  She 
declined  tlienji  on  tho  plea  of  wishitig  to  rtunain  free :  hxit  strange 
Indeed  must  have  seemed  to  ber,  at  tliai  moment,  these  proposals 
of  eartlUy  love.  One  of  those  whom  her  heanty  had  crmmoured, 
M.  dc  Frant^uelin^  a  young  volniiteer  iu  the  ean&e  of  the  Girondists, 
died  of  gdef  on  learning  h£>r  fate  j  his  last  request  was,  that  her 
portrait,  and  a  few  letters  he  had  foniierly  reteived  from  her, 
might  be  buried  with  hlsn  in  hi^f  grave. 

For  severui  days  after  lier  la*^t  interview  with  Barbaronx,  Char- 
lotte brooded  biilently  over  her  ^reat  thouglit,  often  meditating  on 
the  history  of  Judith,  Her  aunt  i^nl^seqnently  remembered  that, 
on  euteriTfcg  her  room  one  morning,  tihe  fbund  an  old  Itible  open 
on  her  bed:  the  verse  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  "the  Lord 
liafl  gifted  Judith  with  a  sijceial  beauty  and  fairness,**  for  the  deli^ 
Yeranee  of  IsriMdl,  was  underlined  with  a  pencil. 

On  another  occtvsion  Rladamc  de  Brotte\1lie  found  her  tiieoe 
weepiug  alone  y  she  inqnired  the  cause  of  her  tears,  "They  flow,'* 
replied  Charlotte,  "for  the  misfoituiies  of  my  country/'  Heroic  aiid 
devoted  as  ^.ht  wii&,  sho  then  also  wept,  jicrchance,  over  her  own 
youth  and  beauty,  so  soon  to  be  saiuifiecd  fbr  ever*  No  personal 
conside  Pit  ions  altered  her  resolve  ;  she  procured  a  passport,  provided 
herself  with  money,  and  paid  a  farewell  i  i^jit  to  her  father,  to  in- 
form him  that,  eonsidering  tlie  unsettled  condition  of  France^  Bho 
thought  it  Ijcsi  to  retires  to  England*  He  approved  of  her  inten- 
tion, and  baftlc  her  arlicu.  On  returning  to  Caen,  Cliarlotte  told 
the  &ame  tale  to  Madiune  de  Bi-etteville,  left  a  secret  provision  for 
an  old  nuffee,  and  distributed  tlic  little  property  she  poiise^sod  amongst 
her  friends. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  9tli.  of  July,  1793,  that  she  left 
the  house  of  her  aant,  without  trubting  herself  with  a  last  farewelL 
Her  most  earnest  wish  waj5,  when  her  deed  should  have  been 
accomplished,  to  perish,  wholly  nnknoivn,  by  the  bands  of  aiL 
Infuriated  multitude*  The  woman  who  could  contemplate  such  a 
fate,  and  calmly  devote  herself  to  it,  without  one  sclhsh  thought 
of  future  renown,  had  indeed  the  beroic  soul  of  a  martyr. 

Her  joui  ney  to  Paris  was  marked  by  no  other  eveat  than  ihG 
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unwelcome  ftctoutions  of  Eome  Jiicoljins  with  whom  &hf^  travelled^ 
One  of  tliem,  struck  "by  her  modciit  mid  gentle  beauty,  mfide  her 
4  very  serioua  proposal  of  marriage;  sIjb  playfully  evaded  bis  request, 
but  promised  thiit  he  jihould  learn  who  and  what  was  at  some 
future  period.  On  eritering  Paris,  she  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  Hotel  de  )a  rroWdcnce,  Kac  dca  Vic  ox  Augnatina,  not  far  from 
Marat's  dwelting.  Here  she  rested  for  two  days,  before  calling  on 
her  intended  vietim.  Nothing  can  mark  more  forcibly  the  singular 
calmneaa  of  her  mind:  she  felt  no  hurry  to  accomplish  the  deed 
for  which  she  had  journeyed  so  far,  attd  over  wbicli  she  had 
racditatcil  so  deeply:  her  soul  remained  serene  and  undaunted  to 
the  liist.  The  room  which  she  occupied,  and  which  haj^  olleu  been 
pointed  out  to  inquiring  strangers,  was  a  dark  and  wretched  attic, 
into  which  light  scarcely  ever  penetrated.  There  she  read  again 
the  volnme  of  Plutarch  she  had  brought  with  her, — unwilling  to 
part  with  her  favourite  author,  even  in  her  last  hours, — and  pro- 
bably composed  that  encrgcde  address  to  the  people  whieh  was 
found  upon  her  afttir  her  apprehend? ion.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Charlotte  was  to  call  upon  the  Girondist,  Duperret,  for  whom  sb* 
was  provided  with  a  letter  fi^um  Burbarouxp  relative  to  her  supposed 
business  in  Paris :  her  real  motive  was  to  learn  how  she  could  see 
Marat.  She  bad  first  intended  to  strike  him  in  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
on  the  Hth*  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile, 
when  a  great  and  tmpostug  ceremony  wajj  to  take  place.  The 
festival  being  delayed,  she  resolved  to  seek  him  in  the  Convention, 
and  imrarjlate  bim  on  the  very  suinmit  of  the  Mountain ;  but  Marat 
was  too  ill  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  National  Aissembly:  tins 
Charlotte  learned  frooi  Dupcrret,  She  resolved,  nevertheksa,  to  go 
to  the  Convention,  in  order  to  fortify  heriiclf  in  her  resiolve.  Mingling 
with  the  horde  of  Jacobins  w^ho  crowded  the  gallcriest  she  watched 
with  deep  attention  the  scene  below.  Saint  J  nut  was  then  urging 
the  Convention  to  proscribe  Lanjuinais^  the  heroic  defender  of  the 
Girondists^  A  young  foreigner,  a  friend  of  Lanjuimds,  and  who 
stood  a  short  distance  from  Chai'lotte,  noticed  the  expression  of 
stern  indignation  which  gathered  over  her  features  j  until,  like 
one  overpowerd  bj  her  feelings,  and  apprehensive  of  displaying 
them  too  openly,  she  flbniptly  left  the  place.  Strtick  with  her 
whole  appearance,  he  followed  her  out ;  a  sudden  shower  of  rain, 
whieh  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  under  the  same  archway, 
atfordcd  him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  conversation  with 
her.  When  she  learned  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Lanjuinais,  she 
waived  her  reserve,  and  questioned  hira  with  much  interest  con- 
cerning Madame  Roland  and  the  Girondists,  She  also  ashed  bim 
about  Marat,  with  whom  she  said  she  had  business.  "Marat  is 
ill  ^  it  would  be  better  for  yon  to  apply  to  the  public  accuser, 
Fouquier  Tiaville,"  said  the  stranger.  "I  do  not  want  him  now, 
hut  I  may  have  to  deal  with  him  yet,"  she  significantly  replied. 

Perceiving  that  the  rain  did  not  cease,  she  requested  her  com- 
panion to  procure  her  a  conveyance  i  he  complied  j  and,  before 
parting  from  her,  begged  to  be  favoured  with  her  name.  SIjo  ro  - 
fuf^cdj  adding,  however,  "You  will  Itnow  it  befoi^  long/'  With 
Italian  courtesy^  he  kissed  her  hand  as  he  assisted  her  into  the 
fiai^re.   She  emiled,  and  bade  him  farewelL 

Charlotte  perceived  that  to  call  on  Marat  was  the  only  means 
try  which  she  might  accomplish  her  purpose.  She  did  so  on  the 
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morning  of  the  13tlu  of  July,  Ua\irig  first  purchased  a  knife  In  the 
PaJa(;e  Royal,  liiia  writtoii  him  a  note,  in  which  reqiie*ttt^d  an 
interview.  She  Wiis  refused  adniittancc.  She  then  wrotti  Jiiiii  a 
second  note,  more  prcsshig  than  the  ilrst,  and  in  which  sbts  ra- 
preaentcd  hcraelf  ajs  persecuted  for  tbii  cauae  of  freedom.  Without 
waiting  to  see  what  effect  tJiid  note  might  produce,  iihe  called  again 
at  hL^lf-iiapt  scvca  the  same  evening* 

Marat  then  resided  in  the  Rue  des  CordeUers,  in  a  gloomy  ^looking 
housCii  whtoh  has  slnee  been  detuoUbkeil.  Ills  coiiJitimt  fears  of 
assafiaiiiation  was  shared  by  thi>se  around  hitu;  the  poner»  seeing 
a  strange  woman  pass  hy  his  lotlgo  withotu  pausing  to  make  any 
inquiry,  ran  out  ntid  called  her  bock,  Sho  did  not  heed  his  rcmon- 
Stranee*  but  swiftly  aiiccndcd  the  old  stutie  staifc:iu5e,  until  she  bad 
reached  the  door  of  Manit*s  apartment.  It  w>i>i  l  autiously  opened 
hy  Albertine,  a  woman  with  whom  Mamt  uuljuidted,  and  wi»o 
parsed  for  bis  wife*  liecsjguisiiig  the  satne  youiiff  and  handsome 
girl  >vho  had  already  called  on  her  Jmsljand,  and  animated,  per- 
haps, hy  a  feehng  of  jealous  mlstrus^t,  Alhertine  re  fussed  to  admit 
her;  Cliariotte  iu^Lstt^d  with  great  earnestness.  The  sound  of  their 
aitercfttion  rt^acheil  Marat;  be  hnmetlifttely  ordered  his  wife  to 
admit  the  stranger,  whom  be  recognised  as  tbe  author  of  the  two 
letters  he  had  received  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Albertlne  obeyed 
reinctantiyi  she  allowed  Charlotte  to  enter;  audj  after  crossing 
with  her  an  anteehamber^  where  she  had  been  occupied  with  a 
man  named  Laurent  Batise  in  folding  ijome  numbers  of  the  "Ami 
du  PeoplCi"  she  ushered  her  through  two  other  roottis,  until  they 
O&tne  to  a  narrow  closet^  where  Marat  was  then  in  a  bath.  He 
gave  a  look  at  Charlotte,  and  ordered  hi.*  wife  to  lenve  them  alone  i 
islie  complied,  but  allowed  the  door  of  the  closet  to  remain  half 
open^  and  kept  within  call.  . 

According  to  his  usual  custom,  Marat  wore  a  soiled  handker- 
chief bound  round  his  head^  inereasi ug  his  natural  liideousnesB.  A 
coaree  covering  was  thrown  acrossi  the  bath ;  a  board,  likewbe 
placed  trans vcrselyi  supported  his  papers.  Laying  down  pen, 
he  as^kcd  Charlotte  the  purjxjrt  of  her  visit.  The  closet  was  so 
narrow  that  she  touched  the  bath  near  wbkb  she  stood.  She 
gazed  on  bim  with  ill-dif^gtiiscd  horror  and  disgust,  but  answered, 
08  composedly  as  she  could,  that  she  had  come  from  Catfn,  in  order 
to  give  him  correct  Intelligence  concert  dug  the  proceedings  of  tha 
Girondists  there.  He  listened,  qae*itioned  her  eager iy^  wrote  down 
the  names  of  the  Girondij«.ts,  then  added,  with  a  smile  of  triumph : 
— "Befijrc  a  week  they  shall  have  perished  on  the  guillotine/* 
*'These  words,"  afterwards  said  Charlotte,  "sealed  his  fate."  Draw- 
lug  from  beneath  the  handkerchief  which  covered  her  bosom  the 
knifb  she  Inid  kept  there  all  Jilong,  she  plunged  it  to  the  hilt  in 
Marat^s  heart*  He  gave  one  loud  expiring  cry  for  help,  and  sank 
back  dead,  in  the  bath.  By  an  instinctive  impulse,  Charlotte  had 
instinctively  drawn  out  the  "knife  from  the  breast  of  her  victim, 
I>nt  &he  did  not  strike  again  j  casting  it  down  at  his  feet,  she  left 
the  closet,  and  sat  down  in  tbe  neighbouring  room,  tiioughtfully 
passing  her  hand  across  her  brow:  her  work  was  done. 

The  wife  of  Marat  rushed  to  bis  aid  on  hearing  bis  cry  for 
help.  Lauj^nt  Bas&*-%  seeing  that  all  was  ovcr^  turned  round  towards 
Charlotte,  and,  with  a  hlow  of  a  chair,  ffeUed  her  to  the  floor; 
whilst  ih«  infuriated  Aibeitine  trampled  her  under  her  feet.  The 
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fumiiH  aroused  the  other  tenants  of  the  hoti?e;  the  alfirm  spread, 
flnd  li  crowd  gathered  In  the  apartment,  who  learned  with  stupor 
thfit  Marat^  tlm  Friend  of  the  People,  l)ad  been  inardcn>d.  Deeper 
still  wiis  their  wonder  when  tliey  gaztid  on  the  murdcrcBs.  Sh« 
stood  there  before  them  with  still  digurdercd  garmeuts,  and  her 
dishevelled  hair,  looflely  bound  by  a  broad  green  riband,  falUug 
ftr*>and  h^v  j  but  so  cainij  so  serenely  lovely,  that  those  wtio  most 
abhorred  her  crime  gazed  on  her  with  iuvolnntary  adminitioa. 
*'Was  she  then  so  beauriftil?"  was  the  question  addres*ted,  many 
years  aft^rn^ardsT  to  an  old  mAn,  one  of  the  few  remaining  wit- 
nessies  of  tljii»  Bcene,  "Beautiful  lie  echoed,  enthtinnsKeally  j 
add  big,  Mith  the  wonted  I'cgrets  of  old  age — *'Aye,  there  are  none 
^ueh  now  I" 

The  commi?sary  of  police  began  Ids  interrogatory  in  the  .saloon 
of  Marat'a  apartment.  She  told  him  her  name,  how  long  she  had 
been  in  Pari^ii  confused  her  criinej  and  recognised  the  knife  with 
which  it  had  been  perpetrated.  The  sheath  was  found  in  her 
pockety  witli  a  thimble^  some  thready  money,  and  her  watch, 

"What  was  your  motive  in  aasasj^iimUng  Mamt?"  a^ked  the 
commLiiiaTy 

"To  prevent  a  civil  wai,"  fibe  answered, 

"Who  are  your  accoinplieea?'' 

«1  liave  nore." 

She  was  ordered  to  be  transferred  to  the  Abbaye,  the  nearesi 
prison.  An  ii>imeiise  and  infuriated  crowd  iiad  gathered  around  the 
door  of  Mar^it'^i  house;  one  of  the  wirnesses  perecivetl  that  she 
would  liave  liked  to  be  delivered  to  thia  maddened  mnlMttidej  and 
thus  perish  at  once.  She  was  not  saved  frojii  their  hands  wiihtjnt 
difflcuity;  her  courage  failed  her  at  the  sight  of  tlie  peHl  she  ran, 
and  she  fainted  away  on  being  conveyed  to  the  fiacre.  Oil  i-eaehiug 
the  Abhayc,  she  was  questioned  until  midnight  by  Chabot  and 
Drone t,  two  Jacobin  menibcrs  of  the  Omvcution.  She  aui^wered 
their  interrogatories  with  i^ingular  firmness  ^  observing,  iu  ooiiclus^^ion  : 
—"1  have  done  my  tank,  let  others  do  theirs."  Chabot  threatened  her 
with  the  scaffold ;  she  anjawered  him  with  a  smile  of  disdain*  Her 
hehavionr  until  the  17th.,  the  day  of  her  trial,  was  oiarked  by  the 
same  flrumess*  Bhc  wrote  to  Barharoax  a  charming  letter,  Ml  of 
graceful  wit  and  heroic  feelit^g.  Her  playfulness  nevei-  degenerated 
into  levity :  like  tluit  of  the  illustrious  Thomas  More,  it  was  the 
eerenify  of  a  miud  whom  death  had  no  powtr  to  diinnt. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th.,  sho  was  led  Ix'fore  her  judges. 
She  waif  dressed  witli  care,  ajid  had  never  looked  more  lovely. 
Her  bearing  wjls  m  imiKJ>ing  and  digniJted,  that  the  sjiectators  and 
judges  aeemed  to  stand  arraigned  bLtbre  her.  She  mterrujited  the 
tirst  witness,  by  deeiaring  tliat  it  wu-s  slie  who  had  killed  Marat. 
"Who  inspired  yon  with  such  hatred  against  himH"  asked  the 
President 

"I  needed  not  the  hatred  of  otheris,  1  had  enough  of  my  own," 
she  energetically  replied  j  "besides^  we  do  not  c^cecnte  well  that 
which  we  have  not  onr&elves  conceived." 

She  answered  other  qnegtious  with  equal  fiirmness  and  laconism. 
Her  project,  she  declared,  had  been  formed  since  tlieSlst.  of  May, 
"She  had  kiUtjd  one  man  to  save  a  hundred  thousand*  She  was 
a  republieaji  mn^  before  the  Heyolution,  and  had  never  failed  iu 
eneigy*" 
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When  her  defender  rofte,  Charlotte  gave  him  an  anxious  look, 
as  thougb  she  feoryd  lie  might  f5eek  to  8a vc  ht^r  at  the  expenj?e 
of  hoJiour.  He  spokL%  and  Ai^  pcrcdvod  that  ht^r  flp[trt'hi;iL^ionB 
were  unfounded.  Without  exi^imug  her  crime  or  nrtributin-j  it  to 
irmiiityi  he  pleaded  for  the  fcrvuLir  of  her  con%ifdon;  which  he 
had  the  conragu  to  cAll  sahlime*  This  appt^al  proved  nnavAiling. 
CUarlottij  Corday  wag  TOndemi^ed*  Without  dtHjrnirip  to  answer  th« 
Pr«aident,  who  asked  her  if  she  had  aught  ta  ohjeet  to  the  pen  nit  j 
of  death  being  carried  out  a^iilni^t  her,  nhe  iwe,  and  tvatldiij?  up 
to  h^r  defciider,  thanked  hiLii  jBnracefuUy.  **These  gentlemen^''  said 
3(he,  pointing:  to  the  juidgof^,  "have  just  informed  ine  that  tho  whole 
of  ray  property  is  cuciti seated.  I  owe  somc^ thing  in  the  pHsom  m 
a  proof  of  my*  frieiidslup  aod  esteem,  I  request  you  to  pay  this 
little  deht." 

On  returning  to  the  Coneiergerie,  she  found  an  artist,  named 
HauiJr,  watting  for  her,  to  tinish  hi'.r  portrait,  whieh  he  had  hegnn 
at  the  IVihuniil.  They  conversed  freely  together,  until  the  ex  ecu - 
tfoner,  carrying  the  red  chemisie  destined  fov  assapttius^  and  the 
scissors  with  which  he  was  to  cut  her  hair  o|f»  jniwie  his  nppeArauce, 
**What,  so  soon  1"  exehiimed  Charlotte  Corday,  slightly  turning  pale ; 
but  rallying  her  courofre,  ghe  resumed  her  eoinpoi^ure,"  and  prejieiited 
a  lock  of  her  hair  to  M,  Uaii#r,  as  the  only  reward  in  her  power 
to  gim  A  priest  came  to  otfer  her  his  ministry*  She  thanked 
him  and  the  persona  by  whtim  he  Jiad  heen  sent,  hut  declined 
his  gpiritnal  aid.  The  executioner  cut  ott'  her  hnir,  bonnd  her 
handi*,  and  threw  tJie  red  chemise  over  tier.  M*  Ihiuar  wiis  struck 
witli  the  ahnoFt  nncanhly  loveUuess  which  the  crimson  hue  of 
this  gannent  imparted  to  the.  ili-taied  maideu.  "This  toilet  of  death* 
though  performed  hy  rude  hand?*,  leads  to  immortality,'*  £Ald 
Charlotte  Corday,  with  a  smile. 

A  heavy  mmn  >ii  o]ie  fortii  as  the  car  of  the  condemned  left  the 
Corieiergeric  tV)T  the  PEace  de  la  rTt^volutiorL  An  immense  crowd 
lined  ©very  Ktreet  through  which  Charlotte  Corday  pasted.  Hootinga 
and  execratious  at  tirst  J'ose  oti  her  piUh ;  but  as  lier  pure  aud 
serene  beauty  dawned  on  the  multitude,  as  liie  exqubite  lovelineBg 
of  her  cuuntenauco  and  the  sculptured  beauty  of  her  figure  became 
more  fully  revealed,  pity  and  ad rrd ration  SEjperscded  evviy  other 
feeling*  Her  bearing  was  so  atlmirably  calm  and  dignilied,  as  to 
rouse  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  those  who  detejited  nut  only 
her  crtuie,  but  the  cause  for  which  it  had  heen  cotnmitted.  Many 
men  of  every  party  took  off  their  hats  and  howed  jus  the  cart 
pus!*e4  bijforo  them* 

When  Charlotte  stood  near  the  guillotine,  she  turned  pale  on  first 
hdiohling  it,  but  soon  resumed  her  serenity*  A  deep  blush  suffused 
her  faee  when  the  executioner  removed  the  handkerchief  that 
covcivd  her  neck  and  shoulders?  but  she  calmly  laid  her  head 
upon  the  block.  The  executioner  toiiehefL  a  spring,  and  the  axe 
came  do^vn*  One  of  t/ie  asi^ietantB  itniriediutely  stepped  forward » 
and  holding  up  the  litleleFs  head  to  the  gii^^e  af  the  eruu'd,  struck 
it  on  eiriiyr  cheek.  The  brutal  act  only  excited  a  t^ebng  of  horror  j 
and  it  is  «aid  that— aji  tliotigh  even  iu  deatii  her  indignant  spirit 
protested  against  this  outrage — fin  angry  and  crimson  IJuiili  paj»t-ed. 
over  the  features  of  Charlotte  Corday* 

Strange  feverish  times  were  those  which  could  rou^iC  a  gentle  and 
loveiy  maidcij  to  avenge  ft-eedom  by  such  a  deadly  ile\i4\ 
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could  vrakeu  in  a  human  heart  »  love  whose  thoughts  wen?  nof  of  fife 
or  earthly  bliss,  but  of  the  gr&yG  rtnd  the  sciiflbtd.  Let  the  limes, 
then,  expfiiiri  thof^e  natnres,  where  so  nuich  evil  and  heroism  are 
Ijlcnded  that  man  cannot  mark  the  limits  between  both.  ^Vhatever 
judgroeiii  may  be  pasited  upon  her,  the  characcer  of  Charlotte 
Corday  was  certainly  not  cast  in  an  ordinary  mould.  It  is  a  ittriking 
Qtid  Doble  trait,  that  to  the  laj?t  she  did  not  repent :  never  was  error 
more  sincere.  If  she  could  have  repented,  she  \vould  tiever  havo 
become  guilty. 

Her  deed  created  an  cxtraordinaty  impression  throughont  France, 
On  hearing  of  It,  a  beautlftil  royalist  lady  fell  down  on  her  knees 
and  invoked  "Saint  Charlotte  Corday/'  The  republican  Madame 
Roland  calls  her  a  heroine  worthy  of  ti  better  iige.  The  poet  Andr^ 
Ch tinier— who,  before  a  year  liad  elapj=ed,  fullowed  her  on  the 
eeaffold — u^ang  her  heroism  in  a  souUstinlng  strain. 

The  author  of  "The  Women  in  Fnince,"  from  whoee  interesting 
book  we  have  selected  this  memoir,  thus  renfiarUs  on  the  eharae- 
ter  of  this  extraordinary  woman ;  "To  judge  ber  absolutely  lies 
not  in  the  proTinee  of  man.  Beautiful,  pure,  gentle,  and— a*  mur- 
deress f*  It  may  be  added,  that,  compared  with  the  men  of  her 
titne,  Charlotte  Corday  was  like  a  bright  stiir  shining  throuffh  nox- 
ious and  dark  exhalations  of  sellishnesA  and  wickedness.  She  was 
not  a  Christian,  for  true  Christianity  had  lost  its  power  over  the 
people  of  France;  but  she  displayed,  with  the  stem  stryi]gth  of  a 
Koman  soul,  thss  highest  principle  of  our  unregenerate  nature^ 
patriolisnL 

CORIlfNA, 

A  POETESS,  to  whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  appellation  of  the 
Lyric  ainse,  TVas  a  native  of  Tauii^rji,  Bi^oria,  She  flourished  in 
the  filth  century  B.  C,  and  wa^  a  contemporary  of  Pindar,  from 
whom  she  live  times  won  the  prize  in  poetical  conte?ils.  Her 
fellow-citizens  erected  a  tomb  to  her  in  the  most  fh^quented  part 
of  the  city.  Only  a  few  tVagments  of  her  works  are  extant.  Shts 
did  justice  to  the  superiority  of  Pindar's  genius,  bnt  advised  him 
not  to  suffer  his  poetical  oniaments  to  intrude  so  often,  as  they 
ismothered  ih^  principal  subject;  eomparltig  it  to  pouring  a  vase 
of  flowers  all  at  once  upon  the  ground,  when  their  beauty  and 
excellence  could  only  be  observed  in  proportion  to  their  rarity  and 
situation.  Her  glory  seems  to  have  been  established  by  the  public 
memorial  of  her  picture,  exhibited  in  her  native  city,  and  adorned 
with  a  symbol  of  her  idctory.  Pausaniufi,  who  &aw  it,  supposes 
her  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  age; 
and  observes  that  her  persional  charms  probably  rendered  her  judgea 
partial. 

COETNNA,  on  CRINNA, 

0?  the  Isle  of  Telos,  lived  about  B.  C.  CIO.  She  wrote  a  fine 
poem  In  the  Doric  language,  consisting  of  three  hundred  verses. 
Her  style  is  said  to  have  resembled  that  of  Homer.  She  died  at 
[he  age  of  nineteen- 

CORNASO  CATEEINA, 

Queen  of  Cypnis.  At  the  court  of  James  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Cyprua,  resided  a  Tenetian  gentleman,  exiled  for  some  yontbCtal 
indlscretlotis^   He  found  especial  favour  with  his  adopted  moTU,reh, 
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and  rose  to  an  inrimate  intercourse  with  him.  One  tlay,  happen  in|r 
to  stoop,  he  let  fall  a  miiiinture,  whit^H  represented  "so  biiautifui 
a  face  that  the  king  eagerly  inqnired  abont  the  original.  Alter 
stiinnlti!ln^T  hi^  enriwity  by  affecting  a  discreet  re^rvc^  h<?  acknow- 
ledged it  to  iKj  the  likeness  of  his  niece.  In  subseiiiient  conversa- 
tions he  art  fid  Ir  praised  this  young  lady^  and  so  wrought  upon 
the  ssovcreijin  that  he  resolved  to  take"  her  for  hh  wife.  This 
honourable  prf>posal  hoing  transmitt^Mi  to  Venice,  she  wa^^  rtdopted 
by  the  stMte,  and  sent  as  a  daughter  of  the  repul>lic— a  motic  often 
adopted  by  that  oligarchy  for  forming  nlliaiicea  with  foreign  powers. 
The  fine  climate  and  rich  Roil  of  Cypnisi— an  island  so  favoured 
by  nature,  that  the  ancients  dedicated  it  to  the  queen  of  beauty 
and  love— had  made  it  always;  a  coveted  spot  nf  earth,  atid  on 
the  death  of  James,  which  took  place  f^Jon  after  his  marriage  with 
Catenna,  the  Venetians  eoucBived  the  idea  of  obtaining  i£»  Through 
their  Intluence,  Caterina  was  prociaitued  queen,  and  afterwards  as 
easily  persuaded  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  state  of  Venice. 
After  various  forms,  and  overpowering  some  opposidon,  Cyprus 
was  aunes^ed  to  the  republic.  On  the  20th.  of  June,  1489, 
Caterina  returned  to  her  coimtTy  and  famfly,  where  she  passed 
m  obscure  a  life  that,  no  historlao  has  taken  the  paius  to  note 
the  period  of  hir  death. 

Her  name  remains  in  the  archives  of  Venice,  because  through 
her  means  a  kingdom  waf*  acquired.  Her  features  eiyoy  immor- 
tality, for  she  was  painted  by  Titian, 

CORNARO,   HELENA  LUCEETIA, 

A  LEAR^JKi*  Venetian  lady^  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptista 
Comaro,  and  cdueated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  her  sex 
generally:  5hc  was  taught  tangURges,  *tciences,  and  the  philosophy 
of  the  wchoo]?,  difficult  ai  it  then  was.  She  took  her  degrees  at 
Padua,  and  wa*  [xrhaps  the  first  lady  who  was  made  a  doctor. 
Bbe  waj*  al*o  admitted  to  tiie  univerjiity  at  Ron^e,  wliere  she  liad. 
the  title  of  Rumble  given  her,  as  she  had  that  of  Ujiaiterabk  at 
Padna,  She  deserved  both  these  appellation f,  sinec  all  her  learning 
had  not  inspired  her  with  vanity,  nor  con  Id  anythiTtg  disturb  lier 
calmness  and  trimquiUty  of  mind.  She  made  a  vow  of  virginity, 
and  though  all  means  were  used  to  persuade  her  to  marry ^  and 
dispensation  ohtalncd  from  the  Pope,  she  remained  imttioveable.  She 
exercised  upon  herself  the  dL^ipline  of  ftogeilJition,  fasted  often, 
and  spent  nearly  her  whole  time  in  study  and  devotion, 

Personfi  of  note  who  passed  through  Venice  were  more  desirous 
to  see  her  than  any  of  the  curiosities  of  that  stiperb  dry.  The 
Cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etretfs  were  commandefl  by  the  King 
of  France  to  call  oti  her^  on  their  journey  through  Italy ,  and  ex- 
amine  whether  what  was  said  of  her  was  true?  and  they  found 
that  she  futly  equalled  her  high  reputation  all  over  Europe.  Her 
severe  stiuHes  impaired  her  health,  and  she  died  in  1(j85. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  academicians, 
called  Intl^condi,  who  had  admitted  her  to  their  ^tocietv^,  made  innu- 
merable odes  and  epitaph to  her  memory.  They  celebrated  a 
fnneral  solemnity  In  her  honour,  tn  tlic  college  of  the  JJarnabit* 
fHars,  with  tlie  highest  pomp  and  inagnificence ;  and  one  of  the 
academicians  made  a  funeral  oration,  in  which  he  expatiated  on 
all  her  great  and  valuable  qualitles. 
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CORNELIA, 

Tmf^  motUer  of  tbc  Gi*acohi.  Tu  this  lady  erery  circTiTustauc©  of 
tiirth,  life,  aod  character*  con^^pirefl  to  give  her  a  "glowing  and  ever- 
liviTig  page  in  Ijistory,  Two  thousand  years  have  passed  awuy, 
and  j^l  iicT  name  etaiids  out  ah  fTv^h{\\  an  If  she  had  been  co- 
tcmponint'Oiig  with  Eli^betli  and  yhiryl  She  wjis  the  daugUicr  of 
Sciitki  AlVicanns,  the  eouqueror  of  Hannibal.  Sneh  descent  cixild 
harttij^  have  received  iin  addition  of  glory  or  distinction.  But, 
fineh  was  the  lith  of  Cornelia,  that  even  the  fame  of  Scipio  receh-td  i 
new  lustre*  She  was  niarriL^d  to  a  man,  who,  though  he  ti^lled  , 
miiny  high  R^iriau  office.^,  yet  derived  i^llll  greater  dignity  from 
her  Viniies.  This  wa.^  Tiberius  Graechui?,  the  grand j^iu  of  Sm- 
proniu^,  who  was  eulogi^  by  Cicero  for  wjiidom  and  ilnue*  He 
was  thought  worthy  of  Cornelia,  and  the  event  proved  that  one 
was  asi  remarkabJe  "as  the  other,  for  what  in  thai  age  of  the  world 
mutt  have  been  deemed  the  highest  excellencies  of  the  himian 
i:harn.eter.  Tiberiu:*  died,  ieaving  Comeliit  with  tn^elve  children. 
Her  character  was  such,  that  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egj^pt,  paid  his 
addresses  to  her,  hut  was  rejected.  She  devoted  hern-lf  to  the  care 
Of  her  hou&e  aud  children  j  In  which  duties  Bhe  displayed  the  sweetest 
sobriety^  pnreutal  affection,  and  greatneaa  of  mind.  During  her 
widowhot>d,  she  lost  all  her  children  except  three,  one  dunghror, 
irho  was  married  to  Scipio  the  younger^  and  two  &otis,  TiberiTis 
and  Cains  Grucchiis.  Plutarch  remarks,  that  ^'Cornelia  brought 
tbem  up  with  fio  much  tyire,  that  though  t}wy  wen?  without  dispute 
Of  the  noblest  family,  and  had  th<;  happiest  geniuses  of  any  of 
the  Boman  youth,  yet  edueatiou  was  allowed  to  have  contributed 
more  to  their  perfections  than  nature." 

She  also  gave  public  ketures  oa  philo^phy  in  Home,  and  was 
more  fortunate  in  her  dJ<cipJe^  than  her  eonsL  Cicero  says  of  her, 
that  "Cornelia,  bad  she  not  been  a  woman,  would  have  deservad 
the  first  place  among  philosophers," 

Cornelia,  like  all  the  leading  women  of  Rome,  had  imbibed  the  ' 
heroic,  or  ambitious  spirit  of  the  age.    She  is  said  to  have  made 
remarks  to  her  sons  which  ficenied  to  spur  them  on  more  rapidly  | 
in  their  public  career.    The  rcifult  was  not  very  fonnnate;  for  . 
though  her  sons  sustained  the  highest  name  for  purity  of  character  j 
though  they  have  conje  down  to  uf,  distinguished  W  the  Gracchi, 
and  thougU  tlicy  were  associated  with  the  popular  c^ftse,  yet  their 
mc^Lsun's  were  "so  revolutioiidry  and  violent,  that  they  were  both 
dcfiitroyed  io  popular  tumttlts. 

Cornelia  survived  the  death  of  her  eons,  which  she  bore  with 
great  magnanimity.  They  had  been  killed  on  consecrated  ground,  ' 
hud  of  these  places  she  'said,  that  **thcy  were  monuments  worthy 
of  them."  She  lived  suhsequently  a  life  of  elegant  and  ho^piiabJe 
ease,  surrounded  by  men  of  letters,  and  couned  hy  the  great. 
We  cannot  have  a  better  idea  of  the  close  of  her  life^  and  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  she  stood,  tban  by  the  very  wortls  of 
Plutarch.  This  writer  closes  the  lives  of  the  Gracchi  with  the 
following  accoimt  of  Cornelia:— 

"She  toi>k  up  her  residence  at  ^fisenum^  and  made  no  alteration 
in  her  manner  of  living.  As  she  had  many  friends,  her  table  was 
eviBt  open  for  the  purpose  of  htispitality*  Greek,  and  other  men 
©r  letters  she  had  always  with  her,  and  all  the  kings  in  alliance  ' 
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with  Romi3  expteis^d  their  iTgirnl  by  &eTiflii]g  Uvt  jireserit*;,  find 
reeeiviiig  tlie  Uk©  tiiviUticj*  lii  fL^tiini.  She  made  liLT?iC!lf  xi-vy  a^rt;c- 
itljle  to  her  inicsts,  by  acqujiinting  thenv  with  wiiifly  iirtrtiriilura  of 
her  fa-thcr  AtVicftnufi,"  and  of  his  manner  of  Hvin^^.  lUit  what  they 
most  adurir^d  in  her  wa^,  that  fjhe  coidd  Efipeuk  of  her  boms  without 
a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their  actions  and  suflbfiufjs  m  if  sh« 
had  beeti  #?ivii](^  an  aeeount  of  momc  aneieitt  lie  rocs.  SiiJie  llieire- 
fure  iniagiiied  that  age  and  the  iiirreatuess  of  hvr  miKtbrtunert  had 
deprived  her  of  Iver  nrjderatanding  and  sensibiUty.  But  thune  wlio 
were  of  tliat  opinion  fieem  rather  tu  have  wanted  imderstariding 
theineiflvei^ :  fcitKCt  tliey  know  not  how  much  a  nohic  tnind  nni>% 
by  a  libend  edncation,  ho  enabled  to  support  llMt'  Agaiu?;t  iHstre^j*  j 
and  that  liiough,  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude,  Fortune  may  often 
defeat  the  purposes  of  Virtue^  yet  Virtue,  in  bearing  afflletfon,  c&n 
iievtir  lose  her  prerogative.'* 

The  whoJi^  life  of  Ck^rneha  presents  n  beautiful  eharaeter;  and 
from  the  fajcts  which  have  rome  down  to  us  we  may  draw 
tbeise  inferences.  First ;  Uorueila  muist  have  been  educated  iu  a  very 
superior  manner  by  her  father.  For  in  no  otber  way  ean  we 
aceotint  for  her  knowledge  and  love  of  literature  \  mw  tbr  the  faet, 
that  while  yet  yomig  she  wtis  regarded  &6  wortliy  of  the  most 
vLrttiona  and  noble  men  of  Knme.  Seeond  j  j^he  unist  have  be«n 
from  tlic  heginuingi,  a  woman  of  Jtxed princ^e^  and  undaunted  courage ^ 
for,  in  no  other  in  an  tier  can  we  give  a  sol  u  lion  to  lier  rcjeetion  of 
the  King  of  Egypt,  ber  unrcmittiog  eare  of  her  nimily,  [be  high 
education  of  her  sons,  and  the  great  irilbience  she  held  over  them. 
Third  J  she  must  have  culHmted  literature  ami  the  graeess  of  eon- 
veimtion  j  for,  how  else  eoidd  she  Imvc  drawT)  around  the  fireside 
of  a  retired  widow,  the  men  of  letters,  and  even  the  compliments 
of  distant  princes? 

tn  ber  lifetime  a  statue  wa.^  raisHjd  tO  her,  with  thiH  inBcHptlon ; 
Cornelia  maier  Gt  acahurum.    She  died  abont  230  years  before  ChrisL 

A  pAUO^HTBB  of  Metellns  Scipio,  i^  ho  married  Fomiwy,  after  the 
dt^th  of  hvr  first  husband,  P.  Crassus,  Sbe  was  an  einiiiently  vir- 
tnouK  woman,  and  followed  Pompcy  m  his  fiight  to  Egypt,  after 
hi^  defi^iit  liy  Osar  at  Pharsalitt,  B.  C.  4» ;  and  saw  him  'murdered 
on  hh  landing.  She  attributed  aU  hb  misfortunes  to  his  eonnec- 
tion  with  her. 

CORNELIA, 

Dauohter  of  Cinna,  and  first  wife  of  Julius  CfiEfiar.  She  became 
the  mother  of  J  id  hi,  Pompey's  wife,  aiid  wag  so  beloved  by  hiit 
buflband  that  be  ijrononnced  a  faneral  oration  over  her  corpse. 

CORTESI.    GIOVANNA  MAHMOCCHINI, 

A  CELKOrtATEri  Florentine  artt>ft,waa  bom  in  1670,  and  imitnicted 
by  Livio  Mei^hms,  and  Pietro  Dandini  ■  but,  by  order  of  the  grand - 
dacbefis,  ihe  was  afterwardsi  tuught  to  paint  in  miniature  by  Hippo- 
lito  Galatitini.  In  that  style  she  becatme  very  eminent  for  her 
colonring,  drawing,  imd  tlje  striking  likeuessea  Mie  prctdueed,  Bhe 
usiitdly  work  CO  in  oil,  but  also  paiuied  equally  well  with  erayous, 
Bh«  died  in  1736. 
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COSTA,   MAKJA  MARGARITA, 
Ah-  Italian  poetc&s  whose  works  were  ptibli-ilicfl  At  Pivris,  was 
born  at  Rotne,  in  1716.   She  whb  a.  woman  of  vist  erudition,  and 
waa  successful  in   dift<ert:nt  kinds  of  liieraturtj.    She  wroto  ihc 
librettos  of  several  operas. 

COSTELLO,  LOUISA  STUART, 
Ts  an  induEtrioiis  and  a^eahic  writer.  Her  first  work,  "Specimens 
of  tbfs  Eaxly  Poetry  of  France/'  sliewed  resuarch  and  taste  b*jstovved 
oti  a  iiubject  wliicli  rarely  interests  any  one  save  a  native  of  Paris. 
Her  next  hook  was  a  pleasant  one— "Summer  among  the  Boccages 
and  the  Vines."  "She  also  \VTOte  "A  Pilgrimage  to  Auvergne/* 
"The  Queen  Mother,"  and  other  worka^  But  her  most  itiipoitant 
work  is  "Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishwomen putjlished  in  1844, 
in  four  voUimes,  with  a  number  of  we II -executed  portraits.  There 
are,  in  all,  thirty-seven  biographies  given,  iiicludjug  Englantrs  proud- 
est names.  Mrs.  Codtello  evidently  pnt  her  heart  in  this  work  j 
it  is  purely  English  in  its  scntiment«  and  turns  of  though r.  Several 
other  works  have  appeared  from  the  same  gi/ted  pen  ;  the  last  being 
a  poem  entitled  "The  Lay  of  the  Stork,"  and  bearing  date  1856. 

COSWAY,  MAEY, 

One  of  the  biist  miniature-painters  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Englishman  of  the  natne  of  Hadfield,  who  kept  an  hotel  at  Leg- 
horn, Mary  was  bom  in  the  year  177%  and  married,  when  twenty 
years  old,  an  Kngiishman  of  the  name  of  Cos  way,  who  hatl  acipiired 
some  celebrity  as  a  painter.  He  soon  discovered  the  talent  tjf  tils 
wiffe,  and  aided  her  in  cultivating  it.  He  then  went  with  her  to 
Paris,  where  she  devoted  her&elf  altogether  to  miniatur^i- pain  ting 
and  engraving.  Her  fam©  soon  extended  throughout  the  country, 
and  people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  came  to  have  their  like* 
nessfjs  taken  by  her.  Her  greatest  undertaking,  a  work  which  was 
to  contain  a  copy  of  the  best  paintings  in  the  Museum,  accompanied 
with  historical  notices,  remained  unfinished  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  a  child,  which  afl'ccted  her  so  much  that  she  became  melancholy, 
and  gave  np  her  artlstical  pursuits.  She  died,  1804^  in.  a  liunncry 
near  Lyons. 

COTTIN,  SOPHIE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Ristaud,  was  horn  at  Tonneins,  In  the 
department  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  in  I77'd.  She  married  M.  Cot  tin, 
a  banker  at  llordeaux,  and  went  soon  after  to  reside  at  Pariji, 
where  her  husband  died.  She  was  then  twenty  years  of  Age,  and 
was  much  adtniredj  but  she  had  been  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  and  never  would  tnarry  again.  To  relieve  her  sorrows, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  intellectual  pursuits;  and  thu6»  in  the  ex- 
pression  of  her  thoughts  and  feetings^  she  began  to  wTite.  Her 
lirst  attempts  were  small  poems,  and  a  story,  ''Claire  d^Albe,'* 
which  she  was  induced  to  publish  by  ihe  foUomng  singular  cir- 
cumstances.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 
Madame  Cottln,  who  did  not  partake  of  the  popular  opinions, 
adopted  the  most  secluded  life  i>aesible,  devoting  herself  to  study 
and  reading.  At  the  same  time  she  took  a  lively  interest  in  Um 
rai&fortunes  of  tlioi*  unhappy  days,  and  her  heart  bled  to  bear 
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«f  the  imprisonment  and  execution  of  many  a  well-known  citizen. 
In  the  darkest  days  of  **teiTor,^'  she  one  evening  received  the 

Mowing  letter: — 

"Madam, — I  am  almost  nnknown  to  you.  I  have  seen  yon  hut 
a  few  times,  and  bave  probahly  made  hut  a  slight  impression  on 
3Poa;  but  I  am  in  urgent  distress,  and  I  apply  to  you  with  con- 
fidence, certain  of  receiving  the  aid  you  can  administer. 

Madame,  my  name  is  on  the  proscribed  list;  I  am  surrounded 
hy  spies  and  enemies;  every  step  leads  me  to  the  guillotine,  and 
1  can  only  hope  for  safety  in  a  foreign  land.  But  I  am  totally 
widioat  money  to  release  myself  from  these  dangers ;  a  way  has 
BOW  opened  for  me,  but  persons  must  be  feed,  and  two  thousand 
one  hwidred  and  fifty  livres  is  the  sum  requisite.  I  supplicate  you 
flwn,  madam,  to  take  pity  on  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature  who 
vUhcs  to  preserve  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  family  depending  on 
Um.  The  person  who  delivers  this  will  call  for  your  answer,  and 
mmj  be  entirely  trusted.  De  Fonbelus." 

Madame  Gottin  remembered  the  name  of  Fonbelle,  and  also 
lemembered  that  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  house  where  she 
liad  met  him;  she  was  anxious  to  save  him;  but  how  or  where 
to  get  the  required  sum?  She  thought — she  considered;  when  at 
last  the  idea  struck  her.  She  had  often  been  ui^ged  by  her  friends 
to  publish  the  talcs  she  had  written  for  her  amusement,  but  had 
always  shrunk  A-om  coming  before  the  world.  In  this  extremity, 
liowever,  she  bethought  her  of  a  story,  of  which  she  had  read  the 
first  chapters  In  a  little  circle,  where  it  had  produced  a  favourable 
impression.  She  instantly  sat  down  to  her  writing-desk,  drew  out 
her  imperfect  manuscript,  and  resolved  to  complete  it.  The  night 
passed— she  was  still  at  her  labours;  two  o'clock  aime — her  room 
was  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  shewed  a  light;  there  was  a 
knocking  at  the  door — a  noise  in  the  entry!  Who  could  it  be  at 
that  hour?  Her  heart  beat  violently.  It  was  a  domiciliary  visit! 
The  letter  of  Fonbelle  lay  on  the  desk — it  needed  all  her  presence 
of  mind — ^the  gens-d'armos  were  already  in  the  room.  The  expe- 
dient she  adopted  was  singular,  but  successful;  she  told  them  she 
was  an  authoress,  merely  occupied  in  her  vocation,  and,  that  they 
might  be  convinced  of  it,  offered  to  give  them  a  sketch  of  her 
story.  They  ranged  themselves  on  chairs  round  the  room,  and  she 
proceeded  to  relate  to  them  "Claire  d'Albe."  There  was  such  a  charm 
in  her  voice,  and  in  her  manner  of  an-anging  the  incidents — so 
much  dramatic  interest  in  her  conduct  of  the  events — that  these 
rude  men  became  deeply  affected.  The  same  people  who  would 
lijiv«  remorselessly  dragged  the  fairest  and  tenderest  to  a  merciless 
execution,  absolutely  sobbed  over  fictitious  woes,  pathetically  related. 
When  she  had  finished,  they  were  so  much  gratified  that  they 
forbore  touching  her  papers;  and  their  search  through  the  house 
was  but  nominal.  They  departed,  after  shaking  hands  with  her, 
telling  her  when  the  book  came  out,  they  would  immediately  pur- 
chase a  copy. 

The  book  was  soon  finished;  but  that  was  not  all— it  must  be 
«old.  Madame  Cottin  went  in  the  morning  to  at  least  twenty 
lxM>ksellers ;  none  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  witli  an  unknown 
author.  Her  active  benevolence  was  not  to  be  abated  by  repulse. 
At  last,  by  the  meaiw  of  a  friend,  she  was  introduced  to  a  kind.- 


ptiblisher,  who,  hearing  she  was  pressed  for  monoy,  con- 
sented to  oblige  her.  "Wha.t  do  you.  ask,  madam?"  s&id  he?  "ihe 
book  is  prettily  written  as  far  as  I  eee,  but  h  is  not  ii  mjiatur- piece/' 
"FLfty  LtJiiiri,"  "replied  she  j  "since  you  arc  80  frank,  1  confess  that 
I  flui  under  tlie  most  urgent  iiece unity  to  procura  ibis  sum*" 

The  good  tniin  feared  ttae  risk ;  but  hii*  better  feelings  prtivallcd, 
and  he  counted  h(?r  out  fifty  golden  Lonii*.  The  rest  of  Ihe  sum 
she  made  up  fWim  money  she  had  rcj^ervcd  from  her  hou^ keeping 
Ruppiies,  detennmeil  to  live  frufjally  till  her  next  account  day. 
When  the  messcngor  returned,  she  piaecd  in  hi?  handfr  the  two 
thousand  one  hundred  aiKl  fifty  Eivrej ;  and  in  a  fortnight  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  letter  from  M.  De  Fonbelle,  a^tsnring  her  of  bis  Mfetj 
and  gratitude,  while  on  the  same  day  her  volume  appcanzd  in  print. 
h  was  received  with  so  mneh  approbaElon,  that  she  vtas  inducctl 
to  bring  outj  in  succession ^  her  other  more  admired  works. 

Thia  anecdote  has  been  detailed,  as  it  honours  Madame  Cottin 
more  than  even  her  literary  reputation.  How  noble,  to  take  the 
llrst  Bteps  in  the  career  of  authorship  from  no  sordid  motive,  nor 
even  from  a  vain  desire  of  reuown,  hut  solely  to  save  the  life  of 
an  innocent  victim  of  Injustice  J  Her  other  work?  were  all  brought 
out  for  the  indulgence  of  her  wiijh  to  succour  the  indigent,  and 
never  did  a  lower  uioiive  inspire  her  gen  hit;*  Her  written  work^ 
ATii  Uke  her  entire  life — an  exposition  of  the  noblest  sentiments* 
The  eloquence  and  fervour  with  which  she  expresses  the  most 
secret  feelings  of  the  heart,  have  been  mtieh  admired,  particularly 
hy  her  own  sex.  Her  authorship  commenced  from  the  irrepressible 
desire  to  occupy  her  time  innocently,  and  improve  her  own  ndnd. 
The  hwt  work  she  undertook  was  on  religion  y  and  she  had  also 
commencetl  one  on  education ;  a  painful  disiease  prevented  her  from 
finishing  either.  The  latter  was  the  only  one  of  her  worlcs  for 
which  she  was  anxious  to  gain  a  favourable  reception  with  tho 
puhbc,  SiJigular  as  it  will  now  seem,  she  di^yipproved,  in  general, 
of  women  appeariug  as  authors ;  but  in  her  soheitudc  for  this  work 
on  education,  she  honoured  the  true  and  instinctive  promptingjj  of 
female  geniuji — ^to  teach.  Madame  Cottin  died,  after  a  tie vere  illness 
of  three  months,  August  25tb., 

Her  works  have  been  collected,  and  publijjhed  at  Paris-  Tho 
following  arcs  the  namea  of  the  principal  of  them  : — "(.'laire  d'Albe," 
"Malvina,"  "Amelie  de  Mansfield,'*  *'Mati!da/'  and  **KliKabeth»  i)t 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia;"  this  last  is  cansidered  her  ha^l  work. 

COUTTS,    ANGELA    GEORGINA  BURDETT, 

Is  distlnguisbed  as  possessing  more  wealth  than  any  other  private 
woman  in  the  world ;  and  a  far  higher  distinction  is  hcr^  aho,  that 
she  is  using  her  immense  riches  in  tiie  nobiei^t  works  of  charity 

Miss  Btirdett  Coutts  i;^  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  Bart*,  late  of  Bramcote,  county  of  Wiirwick,  a  philiin* 
thropist  and  reformer,  whose  politic'a.1  career  is  well  known*  Her 
mother  wae  Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Coutt^,  Esq.,  tho 
opulent  banker  of  the  Strand.  The  family  of  Ihirdetl,  enriched  by 
alliances  with  the  houses  of  CamviUc  of  Arrmv,  Bruin  of  Bramcote, 
and  Fraunceys  of  Foremark,  can  be  traced  to  one  of  the  Mjidiers 
of  the  Conquest*  But  whatever  the  ancestry  of  MIbs  Burdett  Coutts 
might  have  been,  it  can  confer  no  honoiir  oti  her  name  so  noble  as 
do  her  own  beuevolent  deeds.   She  was  bora  April  2atlu  IBi-l,  and 
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raretiiiiy  trained  in  thoee  religious  sentiments  wliieh  develop  the  host 
(acuities  of  tlie  female  mind.  She  was  not  educated  as  an  expectant 
heiresp,  because  her  grandfather's  marriage  with  Miss  Mellon,  the 
actress,  and  his  gift  by  will  of  liis  whole  fortune  U)  this,  coinpnni- 
ntivelj,  young  wife,  must  have  deprived  his  children  of  any  cxi>ect- 
•ncy  frf»ni  the  step-mother,  who  subsequently  married  the  young 
Due  of  St.  Albans.  But  the  amiable,  interesting,  and  all'ectionatc 
Angela  Burdett,  was  ever  a  favourite  with  lier  step-grandmother; 
and  as  the  latter  had  no  children  or  near  relations  of  Jier  own, 
die  justly  determined  the  fortune  she  had  received  fVom  her  first 
liiuband  should  return  to  his  fandly,  and  wisely  selected  the  youtliful 
Angela  Georgina  Burdett  as  her  heiress.  One  condition  only  wan 
annexed  to  the  possession  of  this  vast  property— that  the  heiress 
dioold  assume  the  additional  surname  and  arms  of  Coutts,  which, 
hf  njsX  licence,  w:is  pennitted.  In  September,  1837,  the  subject 
or  this  memoir  took  the  style  and  surname,  and  came  into  possession 
of  her  fortune ;  she  was  then  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

Since  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  came  into  possession  of  her  fortune, 
she  ha^  been  indefatigable  in  her  works  of  benevolence.  Besides 
her  private  charities,  which  are  innumerable,  she  has  given  largely 
Ibr  missionary- purposes;  to  assist  religious  societies;  endowed  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia;  and  Ijestowed 
thirty  Aousand  pounds  sterling  to  build  and  endow  a  chiireli,  with 
parsonage -house  and  schools  in  Westminster,  London !  Who,  among 
the  living  noble  and  rich  men  of  England,  has  done  deeds  of  dis- 
Intpreated  benevolence  to  be  compared  with  these?  A  wonian  is 
now  the  leader  of  British  charities ;  and  the  name  of  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  is  honoured  throughout  the  Christian  world. 

COWLEY,  IIAXNAII, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Parkhouse,  was  born  at  Tiverton,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1743,  and  died  there  in  1809.  She  is  the  author  of 
niTif  comedies,  among  which  are  the  "Runaway,"  tho  "liclle's  Strat- 
ap^m,*'  and  "More  Ways  than  One ;"  the  tragedies  of  "Albinu,"  and 
••The  Fate  of  Sparta;"  two  farces;  and  the  poems  of  "The  Siege 
of  Acre,"  "The  Maid  of  Aragon,"  and  "The  Scottish  Village."  Her 
^wins  arc  of  that  description  which  Horace  deprecates;  but  her 
'MDiedie!»  have  considerable  merit. 

COXE,  MARGARET, 

Was  bom  m  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  Her  father  was  William 
Coxe,  Esq.,  long  an  eminent  citizen  of  that  place.  Miss  Coxe,  as 
a  delicate  child,  was  educated  eliiefly  at  home ;  a  choice  library,  a 
beautiful  garden,  and  a  j)ious  family,  united  with  her  own  love  of 
itudy,  gave  the  biiis  to  her  mind  which  has  proved  of  such  benetit 
to  others.  She  is  now  one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators  of 
her  own  sex  in  America;  because  to  her  thorough  discipline  of 
Blind  is  added  the  true  religion  of  heart,  whi(rh  has  such  an  infiu- 
tnce  in  moulding  the  characters  of  the  young.  Miss  Coxe  lias 
written  some  excellent  works,  among  which  are  "Botany  of  the 
ikn-ipturc^  "Wonders  of  the  Deep ;"  and  "The  Young  Lady's  Com- 
lianion,'*  in  a  series  of  Letters,  replete  with  the  faithful  monitions 
4iid  pretjcpls  a  good  mother,  or  rather  an  allectionate  elder  sister 
W^ould  urge  on  those  under  her  care.   Miss  Coxe  is  now  at  the  liead 
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a  large  and  popular  ficmlnaiy  I'or  young  ladles  in  Ciiiuiiinati, 
Ohio. 

CRAON,    PRINCESS  DE, 

la  author  of  several  novels  and  tales  that  have  been  admired  \vlih 
a  cenain  cliis-s — the  exclasivea  of  Pitrlsian  renders*   The  motii  popular 
of  her  works  arc  "Le  Sl^ge  d'Orleana     **Une  Soir^  cii  FamiJle 
and  "Thomas  Moms." 

CRAVEN,    ELIZABETH,  LADY, 

Maroravike  of  Anspach,  yonngest  daughter  of  the  Eeu"!  of 
Berkeley,  wai*  bom  in  1750^  and  mEUTicd,  in  1767,  William,  last 
Earl  of  Craven,  by  whom  she  had  seveti  children.  But  in  conse- 
queo^^e  of  hb  ill-ireain;>eiu,  they  were  separated  m  1781.  After 
this,  Liady  Craven  lived  sucreasively  at  the  conrta^  of  Versailles, 
Madrid,  Lislxm,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Constantinople,  Warsaw,  St.  Peter^j- 
burgh,  Rome,  Florence,  Kaples,  and  Anspacb,  where  she  became 
ji^quaiutcd  with  the  margrave  Christian  Frederick  Cbarl^a  Alexander, 
a  ueplievv  of  Fi-ederlck  tlie  Great.  On  tlm  tour,  in  1787,  she  was 
persuaded  to  descend  into  the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  which  no*  woman 
had  ever  before  visited.  Lord  Craven  died  at  Lisbon  in  171^1,  and 
his  widow  soon  after  married  the  margrave,  who  fiurreudered  hL* 
estates  to  the  King  of  Prussia  for  a  pcni^ion,  and  came  to  reside 
in  England  with  wife.  He  died  in  lK(Ki.  The  account  of 
Lady  Craven's  travels  through  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople  was 
first  published,  in  a  aeries  of  letters,  in  L789»  Bcaiides  these,  £;he 
has  written  |>oema,  plays,  romances,  and  her  own  memoirs,  entitled 
"Menmira  of  the  Margravine  of  An!ipach,  funiu^rjy  Lady  Craven^  &c.*' 
London,  1825.  Thei^ii  are  inter<;Mting  on  accutmt  of  her  Lntcreouri»e 
wilh  Catharine  I  J*,  Joseph  II.,  and  other  princes. 

CRAWFORD,  ANNE, 

A  CELEBRATED  English  actress,  tKJth  in  comedy  and  tragedy; 
but  better  reraembered  by  her  maiden  name  of  Barty.  She  wajs 
bom  at  Bath  in  1734,  and  died  in  1801. 

CBEGUy,   VICTOrRE    D^HOULAY,    MARQUISE  DE, 

A  msTiKCJinsiTKD  French  lady,  wa^  born  in  1699,  and  died  in 
1804.  She  haw  left  several  volumes  of  souvenirs,  which  form  a  sort 
of  panorama  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Allied  by  birth  to  the 
highest  nobility,  and  inspired  by  nature  with  a  taste  for  literary 
fiociety,  she  was  acquainted  with  most  of  the  celebrated  characten. 
of  all  descriptions  that  flourished  during  that  iapse  of  time. 

As  a  girl,  being  presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  when,  according  to  the 
etiquette  of  the  court,  she  advanced  to  kiss  the.  king's  hand,  the 
gallant  monarch  prevented  the  action  by  rendering  tliis  homage  to 
herself  J  a  fact  only  worth  recording  because  the  very  sanic  cir- 
cumstance oceuri'ed  on  a  presentation  to  Kapolcon  eighty  years 
afterwards. 

A  family  of  the  name  of  Grtguy,  hut  whose  ancestor  had  been 
an  nphol-iterer  in  the  time  of  Louis  XiL,  claimed  to  belong  to  the 
great  de  Creguy  race*  "There  was  some  sindlarity  in  the  pursuits 
of  our  anccKtors,"  aaid  Mj^idame  de  Crt?gTiy,  "c*e&t  fpfc  /ft  gui^~ 
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Several  other  examples  are  on  record  of  the  ready  wit  for  which 
Ae  was  celebrated  among  her  contemporaries.  Held  at  the  bap- 
timal  font  by  the  distinguished  Princess  des  Ursins,  who  governed 
Bpain  despotically  under  Philip  Y.,  she  lived  to  see  that  monarchy 
■ibmitted  to  the  disposal  of  France,  and  its  cn)wn  awarded  to  one 
tan  the  private  subject  of  an  obscure  province.  That  the  Mar- 
chioness de  Cr^y  maintained  through  all  these  changes  her 
cbeerfulness  of  mind,  shews  that  her  literary  pursuits  had  a  happy 
effect  on  the  tranquillity  and  usefulness  of  her  long  life. 

GRETA,  LAURA, 

Was  bom  in  Italy,  in  1669.  She  received  a  learned  education, 
nd  was  a  proficient  in  languages  and  philosophy.  She  married 
Plefero  Lereni,  but  he  died  in  less  than  two  years  after  their  union. 
She  had  been  much  attached  to  her  husband,  and  refusing  several 
■dTantageons  offers  of  marriage,  devoted  herself  to  her  studies,  and 
HTed  in  honoured  widowhood  to  the  close  of  her  life.  She  corres- 
iiooded  with  most  of  the  eminent  scholars  and  philosophers  then 
Bring  in  Europe,  who  were  happy  in  forming  an  .  acquaintance, 
tiuoagh  the  medium  of  letters,  with  such  a  lady,  renowned  as  the 
Host  learned  woman  of  the  age.  She  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
dgfateenth  century,  and  was,  says  a  contemporary  writer,  **lamented 
throoghont  ChristendonL'* 

CROMWELL,  ELIZABETH, 

Wife  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bour- 
ehier,  knight,  of  Felsted,  in  Essex.  She  was  married  on  the  22nd. 
of  August,  1620.  In  person  and  manners  she  was  very  plain,  and 
not  well  educated,  even  for  those  times.  She  seems  to  have  been 
an  upright,  religious,  and  charitable  woman,  who  however  did  not 
possess  much  influence  over  her  husband.  After  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  in  1658,  she  retired  for  a  short  time  into  Wales,  and 
then  went  to  the  house  of  her  son-in-law  Claypole,  at  Norborough, 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  lived  till  her  death,  October  8th.,  1672. 
She  was  probably  upwards  of  seventy  when  she  died. 

CROWE,  CATHARINE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Stevens,  was  born  at  Borough  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Kent.  She  married  Lieutenant- Colonel  Crowe, 
of  the  British  army.  She  has  one  child — a  son ;  the  family  reside 
cluefly  at  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  published 
books  are  immerous,  and  she  has  written  much  for  the  period icali 
and  other  serials,  within  the  last  ten  years.  Her  writings  have 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  the  learned,  and  attained, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  wide  popularity  among  those  who 
like  to  read  ghost- stories,  though  stoutly  denying  any  belief  in  such 
nonsense.  The  term,  "Night- Side  of  Nature,"  given  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  of  her  productions,  Mrs.  Crowe  explains  as  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  German,  signifying  "that  side  of  a  planet  which  is 
turned  from  the  sun;  and  during  this  interval,  external  objects 
loom  upon  us  but  strangely  and  imperfectly :  the  Germans  draw  a 
parallel  between  these  vague  and  misty  perceptions,  and  the  similar 
obscure  and  uncertain  glimpses  we  get  of  that  veiled  department 
of  nature,  of  which,  whilst  comprising,  as  it  does,  the  solution  of 
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questions  concerning  us  more  nearly  than  any  other,  we  are  yet  ii 
a  state  of  entire  and  wilful  ignorance." 

The  piincipal  works  of  Mrs.  Crowe  are : — ''Susan  Hopley,"  **Lmf 
Dawson,"  **Manorial  Rights,"  and  "Aristodemus,"  a  tragedy.  M 
the  '*Night-Side  of  Nature"  is  her  great  work,  and  had  she  doo» 
as  the  Sibyl  of  old,  burnt  two-thirds  of  her  matter,  the  book  woaM 
have  been  much  more  valued.  The  truth  is,  so  many  foolish,  ii- 
coTiKistent,  and  useless  examples  of  preternatural  appearances  and 
wurniiigs  are  given,  tliat  the  reader,  even  though  a  little  inclioed 
to  l)elieve  there  may  be  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than 
l)liilosoj)hy  has  explained,  will  yet  become  disgusted  with  the  tri^iil 
scenes  in  which  these  spiritual  influences  arc  represented  aa  chiefy 
engaged. 

CRUZ,  JUANA  INEZ   DE  LA, 

Was  bom  in  November,  1661,  a  few  leagues  from  the  city  rf 
Mexico.  Her  father,  a  Spaniard,  had  sought  wealth  by  an  esttb* 
lishfncnt  in  America,  where  he  married  a  lady  of  the  country,  tnt 
of  Spanish  extraction.  Juana,  the  A-uit  of  this  union,  displayed  fai 
(.'urly  childhood  a  passion  for  letters,  and  an  extraordinaiy  fkcUitj 
in  the  composition  of  Spanish  verse.  At  eight  years  of  age,  ilii 
was  placed  by  her  parents  with  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  Mexiocv 
and  who  caused  her  to  receive  a  learned  education.  Her  talento 
having  attracted  notice  and  distinction,  she  was  patronized  bytbo 
lady  of  the  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Maucera,  and,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  was  received  into  his  family. 

A  Spanish  encomiast  of  Juana,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  respecting 
her,  communicated  to  him,  as  he  affirms,  by  the  viceroy.  Her 
patrons,  tilled  with  admiration  and  astonishment,  by  the  powen 
and  attainments  of  their  young  protegee,  determined  to  prove  the 
extent  and  solidity  of  her  erudition.  For  this  purpose  they  invited 
forty  of  the  most  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  country, 'who 
assembled  to  examine  Juana  in  the  different  branches  of  learning 
and  science.  Questions,  arguments,  and  problems,  were  according 
))roposcd  to  her  by  the  several  professors,  in  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, history,  theology,  poetry,  etc.,  to  all  of  which  she  ahswered 
with  equal  readiness  and  skill,  acquitting  herself  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  her  judges.  To  this  account  it  is  added,  that  slM 
received  the  praises  extorted  on  this  occasion  by  her  acquireroenttu 
with  the  most  perfect  modesty;  neither  did  she,  at  any  period  « 
her  life,  discover  the  smallest  tendency  to  presumption  or  raiiityf 
though  honoured  with  the  title  of  the  tenth  muse:  a  pious  humiUiiy 
was  her  distinguishing  characteristic.  She  lived  forty- four  yean^ 
twenty-seven  of  which  she  passed  in  the  convent  of  St.  Gr^ronimo 
(where  she  took  the  veil)  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  exemplaij 
virtues. 

That  enthusiasm  by  which  genius  is  characterized,  necessarily 
led  to  devotion  in  circumstances  like  those  in  which  Juana  wM 
))laccd.  In  the  fervour  of  her  zeal,  she  wrote  in  her  blood  A 
confession  ot  her  faith.  She  is  said  to  have  collected  a  libraiy 
of  four  thousand  volumes,  in  the  study  of  which  she  placed  her 
delight:  nevertheless,  towards  the  close  of  her  life,  she  sacrificed 
this  darling  propensity  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  money 
which  she  acquired  by  the  sale  of  her  books,  to  the  relief  of  ths 
Indigent.    However  heroic  may  be  the  motive  of  this  self-deolal, 
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the  rectitude  of  the  principld  u  doabtful:  the  cultivation  of  tlic 
mind,  with  its  consequent  influence  upon  society,  i8  a  more  real 
benefit  to  mankind  than  the  partial  relief  of  pecuniary  exigenceti. 

Juana  was  not  less  lamented  at  her  death,  than  celebrated  and 
mpected  during  her  life:  her  writings  were  collected  in  three 

rto  volumes,  to  which  are  prefixed  numerous  panegyrics  uix>n 
author,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  by  the  most  illustrious  persons 
of  old  and  new  Spain. 

CUBIERE,    MADAME  DE, 

Is  a  novelist  of  some  talent.  She  has  written  the  following : — 
"Emerick  de  Mauiiger;"  **Lieonore  de  Bizan;"  and  **Monsieur  de 
Goldan." 

CULM  AN,  ELIZABETH, 

Is  worthy  of  a  place  beside  Lucretia  Davidson ;  she  died  when 
only  seventeen  years  old.  Miss  Culman  was  bom  in  the  year  1816 
at  *8L  Petersburg.  She  was  already  a  prodigy  of  learning  at  an 
age  when  other  children  only  commence  their  education.  In  her 
fonrteeiith  year  she  was  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  Greek, 
the  Latin,  German,  English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese languages  and  literature,  and  had  then  translated  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon  into  her  vernacular.  But  just  when  her  mind  gave  pro- 
mise of  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  her  country, 
death  removed  her  to  higher  state  of  existence.  She  died  in 
1833,  at  St.  Petersburg ;  and  a  year  after  her  death,  her  writings, 
making  three  volumes,  were  published  in  that  city. 

CUNITIA,   OR   CUXITZ  MARIA, 

A  I-A.DV  of  great  genius  and  learning,  was  born  in  Silesia,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  became,  when  very 
young,  celebrated  for  her  extensive  knowledge  in  many  branches 
of  learning,  particularly  in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  upon  which 
she  wrote  several  ingenious  treatises ;  one  of  which,  under  the 
title  of  "Urania  Propitia,"  printed  in  1G50,  in  Latin  and  German, 
she  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  the  Third,  Emperor  of  Germany.  In 
this  work  arc  contained  astronomical  tables,  of  great  care  and 
accuracy,  founded  upon  Kepler's  hypotheses.  She  acquired  lan- 
{^lages  'with  amazing  facility;  and  understood  Polish,  German, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  With  equal  care  she 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  history,  physic,  poetry, 
painting,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  yet  they  were 
no  more  than  her  amusements.  Her  favourite  studies  were  mathe- 
matics an<l  astronomy;  and  she  was  ranked  among  the  ablest 
ftirronomcrs  of  the  age.  The  exact  time  of  her  birth  is  not  known. 
81»e  married  Klias  de  Lewin,  M.l).,  and  died  at  Pistcheu,  in  IfiJU. 
The  nanic  of  this  learned  lady  is  now  little  known,  but  several 
famous  men  have  borrowed  from  her  works  to  enrich  their  own 
without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  real  author. 

CUSIIMAN,  CHARLOTTE, 

Is  an  American  actress  of  undoubted  originality  and  genius; 
fhe  has  found  a  geniul  biographer  in  Mary  Howitt,  from  whose 
sketch  of  her  life,  a?  it  appeared  in  "The  'People's  Journal,"  we 
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aj*e  mainly  indebted  for  the  fbllowing  particulars.  Hlsf;  Cnslmiim 
wtt^  liom  at  Boston  j  she  was  the  eldest  of  five  children,  who.  by 
the  death  of  tht^lr  father,  were  left,  when  young,  dependent  on  triV 
card  and  instmctJon  of  their  motlier,  v.±q  appears  to  have  faith- 
fully and  efflt^iently  performed  the  heavy  duties  which  tlma  devolved 
upori  her.  Charlotte,  when  quite  a  child,  was  remarkable,  we  aro 
told,  for  her  grave  and  earnest  character,  indicative  of  that  sted- 
fast  self-reliance  which  she  afterwards  macilcsted.  She  inherited 
from  her  mother  a  fine  voice,  and  f^ood  musical  taste  and  ability, 
and  this  her  parent  resolved  to  cultivatei  as  far  us  her  mean^ 
permitted;  these  were,  however,  very  limited,  and  hnt  for  the 
a^jils ranee  of  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  taste,  who  chanced  to  hear 
Miss  Cushman  sing  at  a  concert,  htr  musical  taleiita  mi^ht  have 
remained  tmdeveloped  fbr  lac  It  of  sufficient  cultivation.  She  was 
through  the  instrumentality  of  thi.s  Mend,  articled  for  three  years 
to  a  competent  teaeher ;  and  before  the  time  had  expired^  we  find 
her  slugitig  in  a  concert  with  Mrs.  Wood,  formerly  iliss  Paten,  who 
was  so  delighted  and  astonished  with  her  voice,  that  she  declared 
it  to  he  the  finest  contralto  she  ever  heard,  and  strongly  advi^ied 
her  to  turn  her  attention  to  singing  for  the  stagfc.  To  this  her 
friends  greatly  opposed;  the  advice  was,  however,  followed,  and 
Charlotte  Cushman  came  out  as  a  public  singer  in  the  character 
of  the  Countess  in  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro/*  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years. 

Her  success  was  so  decided  that  she  was  immediately  engaged  as 
primti  donna  for  a  new  theatre,  which  had  been  erected  at  New 
Orleans,  whither  she  repaired*  Here,  previous  to  her  public  appear- 
ance, a  great  misfortune  befel  her  in  the  loss  of  her  vocal  powers^ 
owing  partly,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  change  ol"  climate,  and  partly 
to  the  severe  practice  necessary  to  tit  her  for  the  arduous  parts 
she  was  to  undertake.  In  this"  Btralt  what  was  to  be  done?  One 
avenue  to  fame  and  fortune  closed,  she  determined  to  try  another ; 
In  aceordunce  vvith  the  advice  of  the  tragedian  of  the  theatre,  "a 
noble -hearted  man  and  a  fine  scholar,"  who  it  seems  appreciated 
her  yet  untried  talent  for  acting,  she  commenced  privately^  and 
imder  his  direction,  the  course  of  study  necessary  to  lit  her  for 
the  stage;  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  cverj-  one  connected 
with  the  theatre,  was  announced  to  perform  Lady'Macheth  on  her 
fViend's  benefit  night-  In  the  face  of  great  discouragement  and  nu- 
merous obstaelest  she  made  her  appearance  in  tliis  difflenh  character, 
and  achieved  a  complete  triumph  j  the  performance  was  repealed 
many  nights,  and  her  fttme,  in  New  Orleans  at  leasts  was  estahlished 
as  a  great  tragic  actress. 

She  went  to  New  York,  full  of  hope  and  enthusiasm,  sent  for 
her  fjimily  to  ri^slde  with  her,  and  entered  into  an  engagement  for 
a  term  of  lliree  years  at  one  of  the  theatres  there.  But  now  again 
misfortune  overtook  hcrj  she  Wiis  siezed  with  an  illness  which 
completely  prostrated  her  strength  for  a  w  hile ;  and  just  as  she  was 
recovering  from  this,  and  was  able  to  commence  the  fulHlment  of 
her  engagement,  the  theatre  was  burnt  down,  and  she  lost  all  her 
theatrical  wardrobe.  She  had  entered,  too,  on  her  duties  before  her 
strength  was  equal  to  the  immense  exertion,  both  mental  and  phy- 
sical, which  they  entailed ;  her  illness  returned,  and  **thuH  was  she 
left  penniless,  without  an  engagement,  on  a  hed  of  sickness,  with 
^cr  thinih'  dependent  upon  her/'   Included  in  this  circle  of  depend- 
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$illa>  was  her  yaijiiger  sister^  Mrs.  Mcniman,  and  her  infkntf  she 
Havinir  hean  deserted  bv  her  htiaTmiad. 

Bravely  and  nobly  did  ibis  drtwii-srripknn  womaTi  battle  with 
the  ftdv(?rse  biUtiws  which  fiumoundcd  ami  threalen^d  to  ovprwli^tm 
her.  She  saw  that  her  sister  Snsan  bad  firAmaiic  taient,  pat  her 
in  the  way  to  cuitiTate  it,  and  when  iihe  bad  in  some  degree  re- 
coTereil  her  BtTEngth,  encouraged  her  more  timid  oatnre  to  make 
a  first  appearance  on  the  singe  t>y  taking  herself  the  male  character, 
whieh  would  enable  her  to  snppo'rt  and  ^u^^tain  the  youii|r  debiitttfUe, 
Success  crowned  the  united  efforts  of  the  plsteris ;  they  took  a  hiffh 
stand  together,  and  for  one  seitson  performed  the  leading  characters, 
>>oth  male  and  fenmle,  at  Philadelphia?  of  the  tl^ieatre  of  which 
city  Miss  CnE^hman  eoon  after  ajisuined  the  inanngement.  When 
Mr.  Macreaily  went  to  Americaj  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  afsgisit- 
aiice  lihe  reniiered  him,  that  he  reqnested  her  to  accompany  bitu 
to  fnlflil  bis  engagetnentis  througti  the  northern  states,  which  J^lie  did. 

In  Mis^  Cushman  came  to  Engiand,  resolved  to  attempt 

the  establishment  of  a  draniatie  reputation  in  this  country.  She 
was  alone  and  utifrlended,  and  knew  not  to  whom  to  look  ft)r 
counsel  or  assistance;  she  received  offers  fVom  the  managers  of 
Coven t  Garden  theatre,  St.  James',  and  one  or  two  otbers,  and  after 
some  liCijitHtioii  ui^ceptod  lin  engagement  at  the  Princess^  where 
she  eame  ont  as  Elanca  in  Miiman's  tragedy  of  "Taalo."  Her  anecess 
was  great  and  nnc^uestioned,  and  depended  entirely  upon  her  trwti 
merit  arvd  originality.  At  this  theatre  she  performed  for  eighty - 
four  nights  a  range 'of  characters  the  most  diverse  and  dllHeoit, 
and  ail  with  tJie  same  rcsnlt. 

In  July,  she  was  joined  in  London  by  her  mother  and  sister 
Snt^n,  wJlo  hud  become  a  widow,  and  who  made  ber  first  appear- 
ance before  an  Enf^lish  andieiicc  in  December^  at  the  Haymarket, 
in  the  ehuraeter  of  Juliet,  Charlotte  pt^rforming  Romeo.  The  sisters 
afterwarfh  visited  tht^  print  ipal  towns  of  Great  Britain,  and  "everj'- 
where^  whilst  thtnr  distingui^iiied  talent  was  acktiowiedged  hy  the 
pubUc  at  large,  their  person ai  accoinplif^hments  and  Their  qnalitles 
of  heart  and  mind  won  for  them  the  firmest  friends." 

In  1849,  Miss  Cusbman  returned  to  Amerim,  atid  rcsnmed  her 
performance  of  leading  charactt^r?!  at  Sew  York  and  el&ewhere. 
Stisan  did  not  return,  havirtg  found  a  second  husband,  more  kind 
aud  congenial  than  the  first,  in  England,  where  she  now  resides. 

C2AHT0EYSKT,    ISABELLA  PRINCESS, 

VVirE  of  Prince  Adam  CKartorys^ki,  was  bom  in  Warsaw  abont 
the  year  174a.  She  was  a  lady  of  refined  and  cidtivflted  taste  iu 
literature,  and  a  lover  of  nature.  Her  first  pubUshed  wort  was  on 
"Gardenji,"  magnificcntlT  ilhistrated,  in  whieJi  iihe  displayed  her 
peculiar  talcntfi,  and  g^ive  mnch  valuable  information.  She  embel- 
lished the  grounds  of  her  beautiful  residence  at  Piilawav  according 
to  the  principles  set  forth  in  her  work,  bnt  *ibe  did  not  eiijoy  It 
long:  it  was  confiscated  to  the  EnssiaTT;.  Shf>  afterv^'ardt^  wrote 
"The  Pilgrim  of  Doramif,"  based  oti  Palish  ]ii:^ror>%  and  intended 
to  promote  morality,  which  work  ha.^  btji m  imuli  admired.  Her 
daughter  has  written  several  excellent  stories,  depiecing  the  manners 
and  domeiitic  life  of  the  Polish  peasantry.  Princess  Czartorys^ 
died  in  1835*  Her  flamity  is  a  bmnch  of  the  Jageilons,  rightful 
heirs  to  ihe  hereditary  throne  of  Poland. 
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Was  daiighti^r  of  Tamiepuy  le  Fevre  and  Marie  Oliver  liis  Vfifc. 
Atine  ww^  liorn  at  Sauiiiiin  iri  1^61-  Her  father,  it  iii  related,  bad 
an  acquaiTitance  who  pracrtscd  judkial  astrolofgy,  arjd  who,  on  Lhe 
birth  ol"  the  intknt,  de&ired  he  might  lie  ullowed  to  cast  her  nativity. 
After  finishing  his  dgiircH,  he  told  M.  le  Fevro  there  must  have 
iHfen  some  mjfitake  respecting  the  exact  instant  of  the  birth  of  the 
chil<U  since  her  horfiseope  pfomisud  a  future  and  fame  quite  foreign 
to  a  fcnmle.  JUh  atory  must  left  to  the  faith  of  the  reader  f 
hut,  wTintover  might  be  its  truth,  it  is  t-ertain  rlsat:  an  in^^ident  ncinin  t'd, 
when  MijiU'iii'M'^oJIe  Ic  Fevre  wi?  nbout  teti  ymrs  of  agi\  whidi 
ilerermini  d  lu  r  ratheis  who  was  professor  of  BfUkfi-lHrettres  at  Saumur, 
to  /^ive  her  the  advantage  of  a  learned  education, 

M.  le  Fevre  had  a  son  whom  he  instnietcd  in  the  elaee^cp;  and 
to  whom  he  usuahy  gave  li^§^>ii£!i  iti  the  room  in  whieh  his  daughter 
■worked  in  tapestry*  The  youth*  whether  ftrorn  incapacity  or  hi  at- 
tention, was  sometimes  at  a  lossi  wheu  qiicptioned  by  his  fatlier; 
on  these  occasions  his  sifter,  who  npjx^ared  to  l>e  wliolly  occupied 
with  her  needles  and  Jier  sUkE^  never  failtd  to  suggest  to  him  the 
proper  reply^  however  intricate  or  embarrassing  the  subject.  M.  ie 
Fe^Te  was,  hy  this  dijieovii'ry,  iiulueed  to  cultivate  the  talentij  of 
hh  dfitighter.  Madeiitoiselle  le  Fevre  afterwards  confessed  that  elie 
felt,  ar  the  time,  a  secret  vexation  for  having  tln^s  hetrnyed  her 
capacity,  arKi  exchange^l  the  0<'cu|}atJ0n(i  and  amns^ements  of  Ijer 
sex,  under  tlie  eye  rtf  an  indulgent  motlier,  for  the  discipline  of 
her  fatherj  and  the  vi^cilanee  and  applicathjn  necessary  Ui  study. 

After  having  learned  the  elemeiitB  of  the  Latin  lang^iagc,  "she 
applied  herself  to  the  Greek,  in  whic;h  she  mnde  a  nipid  pmgrees, 
and  at  the  end  of  eiglit  years  no  longer  stood  in  need  nf  the 
Ajj^iistance  of  a  master.  As  her  mind  strengthened  and  iicquired  a 
wider  range,  she  emancipated  licrHclf  from  the  tran^nieis  of  authority, 
and  laid  dowti  plans  of  Ftndy  which  she  pursued  with  pereeveriinee. 
She  now  read  and  tliouglit  for  herself :  and  frequently,  thouf^h  with 
the  littTiost  rjiodesty  and  deference,  pre^^uuicd  to  differ,  on  subjects 
of  literature  and  critiLism,  from  her  respectable  ftither,  who  died 
iii  WT'St  and  the  lowing  year  Mademoiselle  le  Fevre  went  to 
Paris,  and  took  np  her  residence  in  that  city*  She  was  then  en- 
g^ed  on  au  edition  of  "Calhnmolius,"  wliich  ^he  publisihcd  in 
lfi74*  Some  sheets  of  that  work  having  Tjeen  shown  to  M"  Huet, 
preceptor  to  the  dauphit>,  and  otiier  learned  men,  a  propwat  was 
inaile  to  her  to  prejjare  s^Jme  tatiu  authors  for  the  dauphin's  use ; 
which  proposal  she  accepted,  and  publiJihcd  ati  edlitou  of  ^'Florua" 
In  1(574. 

Her  rcputatloti  being  now  spread  all  over  Etirope,  Christina  of 
Sweden  ordered  a  present  to  be  sent  to  her,  it)  her  name;  upon 
which  Madeuioijicdie  Ic  Fcvre  sent  the  queen  a  Larin  letter,  with 
her  edition  of  »Tlorus.**  Her  majesty  not  long  after  wrote  to  her, 
to  persuade  iicr  to  ahandon  the  Protestant  faith,  and  made  her 
considerable  offers  to  settle  at  court.  Eut  this  she  declined,  and 
continued  to  publish  worki?  for  the  use  of  the  dauphin.  "Scxtus 
Aureliu&  Victor"  came  out  under  her  care,  at  Pari^,  in  ICfll;  and 
In  the  same  year  published  a  French  trauslatiou  of  the  poems 
of  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  with  notes,  which  were  eo  much  admired 
as  to  make  Bolleaa  declare  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  from  attempting 
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to  translate  those  poems  in  verse.  She  also  published,  for  the  use 
of  the  dauphin,  "Eutropins,"  in  1683 ;  and  "Dictys  Crotensis,"  and 
"Dares  Phrygius"  in  1684.  She  wrote  French  translations  of  the 
•Amphitryo,"  "Epidicus,"  and  "Pnidens,"  comedies  of  Plautus,  in 
1683 ;  and  of  the  "Plutus"  and  "Clouds"  of  Aristophanes,  with  notes. 
Sbe  was  BO  charmed  with  this  last  comedy,  that  she  had  read  it 
two  hundred  times. 

She  married  M.  Dacier,  with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
her  fkther's  house,  in  1683,  and  soon  after  declared  to  the  Duke 
of  Montausier  and  the  Bishop  of  Mcaux  a  design  of  reconciling 
henelf  with  the  church  of  Rome ;  but  as  M.  Dacier  was  not  satis- 
fed  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  change,  she  retired  with  him  to 
Ciitres  in  1684,  to  examine  the  controversy  between  the  Protestants 
ind  Papists.  They  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  after 
fbeir  conversion,  the  Duke  de  Montausier  and  the  Bishop  of  Meaux 
recommended  them  at  court,  and  the  king  settled  a  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  li"VTes  on  M.  Dacier,  and  ©f  five  hundred  upon  his 
wife.  They  then  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  their  studies. 

In  1688,  she  published  a  French  translation  of  "Terence's  Comedies," 
with  notes,  in  three  volumes.  She  rose  at  five  in  the  morning, 
during  a  very  cold  winter,  and  finished  four  of  them,  but  reading 
them  over  a  few  months  afterwards,  she  was  so  dissatisfied  with 
them  that  she  burnt  them,  and  began  the  translation  again.  She 
hroDght  the  work  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  even  equalled  the 
gnce  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  original.  She  assisted  in  the 
tnnslation  of  "Marcus  Antoninus,"  published  by  her  husband  in 
1691,  and  in  the  specimen  of  the  translation  of  "Plutarch's  Lives," 
which  he  published  three  years  afterwards. 

In  1711,  she  published  a  French  translation,  with  notes,  of  "Homer's 
Iliad,"  which  was  thought  faithful  and  elegant.  In  1714,  she  pub- 
lished the  "Causes  of  the  Corruption  of  Taste."  This  was  written 
against  M.  de  la  Motte,  who,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Iliad,"  had 
expressed  but  little  admiration  for  that  poem.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  literarj'  war,  in  the  course  of  which  a  number  of  books 
were  produced.  In  1710,  she  published  a  defence  of  Homer  against 
the  apology  f»f  Father  Hardouin,  in  wliieh  she  attempts  to  show 
that  Father  Hardouin,  in  endeavouring  to  apologize  for  Homer,  has 
df»ne  him  a  greater  injustice  than  his  declared  enemies.  Her  last 
Tork,  the  "Odyssey  of  Homer,"  with  notes,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  was  published  the  same  year. 

She  died,  after  a  painful  sickness,  August  17th.,  1720,  at  sixty- 
nine  years  of  age.  She  had  two  daughters  and  a  son,  whom  she 
tilnca'ted  with  the  greatest  care;  but  the  son  died  young,  one 
ilauehter  became  a  nun,  and  the  other,  who  is  said  to  have  united 
all  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  her  sex,  died  at  eighteen. 

Madame  Dacier  was  remarkable  for  firmness,  generosity,  good- 
nature, and  piety.  Her  modesty  was  so  gi-eat,  that  it  was  with 
'litficulty  she  could  be  induced  to  speak  on  literary  su]).iects.  A 
learned*  German  once  visited  her,  and  requested  her  to  write  her 
naiije  and  a  sentence  in  his  book  of  collections.  She,  seeing  in  it 
the  names  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  Europe,  told  him  that  she 
could  not  presume  to  put  her  name  among  so  many  illustrious 
pen-ons.  But  as  he  insisted,  she  wrote  her  name  with  a  sentence 
of  Sophocles  signifying  that  "Silence  is  the  ornament  of  women." 
She  was  often  solicited  to  publish  a  translation  of  some  bocks  cf 
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Scripture,  with  remarks  upon  thein  j  but  slie  always  answered  that 
"A  womaTi  DughC  to  read  and  meditate  on  the  ScTiptiiref;,  and 
regaiate  her  conduct  by  them*  and  to  keep  sUence,  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  St*  Paul" 

WtJ  must  not  fiirget  to  mentioB)  that  the  academy  of  Hie  oy rati 
at  Padua  chose  lier  one  of  thiiir  body  In  l(t84,  and  learned  men 
of  all  countries  vied  with  each  other  iu  proving  their  sense  of  her 
merit. 

DACRE.  LADY, 
la  English  by  birth,  aiid  in  1B3S^  published  a  serit^g  of  talcs, 
written  with  taste,  feeling,  and  passion,  which  were  flivourably 
received  by  the  public*  Another  work  of  liers,  '*Trevelyan,"  a  novel 
of  considerable  interest,  appeared  the  following  year,  though  by 
no  means  justifying  the  comjiarison  which  a  leading  Bridsh  journal 
made  between  it  and  Miss  Edge  worth's  "Alvian,"  The  be^t  work 
of  Lady  Dacre  is  "HeeoOections  of  a  Chapcrgue/'  containing  several 
stories.  Dr.  JohJison  has  been  often  quoted  for  his  saying,  that  it 
h  a  wonderful  effort  of  niLnd  to  fmme  a  good  plot,  even  if  it 
be  inditferently  filled  up.  The  first  of  these  stories  has  certainly 
surmounted  this  difiieulty ;  the  plot  of  "Ellen  VVareham'^  is  strik* 
ingly  interesting;  it  has  b€€ii  dramatized  with  a  success  that  some 
of  our  best  novels  have  failed  to  obtain,  when  thus  prepared  for 
the  stage,  becauiic  their  merit  was  of  thij  sort  that  did  not  admit 
condensation.  The  other  "Recollections"  are  interesting  Htoiieti ;  the 
second  has  some  admirable  scenes  of  coirsmon  life,  describing  the 
ludicrous  pathos  of  higb-tiown  romance,  when  "love  in  a  cottage^* 
has  to  descend  U>  the  common  cares  of  cot>kery  and  children.  We 
must  not  omit  to  notice  that  "Kilen  Waieham"  has,  most  nnjusti* 
fiably,  been  taken  frotn  itti  rightful  author,  and  brought  out  in 
America  with  the  name  of  the  late  "Ellen  Pickering,"  vvho  being 
favourably  distinguished  by  her  own  numerous  and  popular  worka, 
does  not  need  to  borrow  reputation  from  the  very  dillerent  pen  of 
Lady  Dacrc. 

DAMEE,    ANNE  SEYMOUE, 

On'ly  child  of  Field -marshal  Conway  ^  was  liom  in  1748.  Almost 
in  childhood,  she  invbibed  a  love  of  literature,  and  became  highly 
aeeomplifihed»  An  accidental  conver&ation  with  Hume,  respecting 
somti  plaster  casts,  turned  ber  attention  to  sculpture,  and  she  took 
1  lessons  ftioni  Ceracchi  and  Bacon,  and  studied  in  Italy*  She  was 
also  fond  of  dramatic  amusements,  and  was  an  excellent  amateur 
aetrt  ss.  She  died  May  28th,,  1808,  The  productions  of  her  chisel 
lire  numerous  and  do  her  honour.  Among  them  is  a  bust  of  Nelson 
iu  Guildhall,  two  colossal  heads  on  Henley  bridge,  and  a  statue 
in  marble,  ot  Geojge  the  Third,  in  the  Kdinliurgh  Kegister  otfice. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  exeellence  of  her  works  of  art  that  entitles 
this  lady  to  admiration,  as  that  a  person  of  her  rank,  wealtli,  and 
beauty,  should  give  up  society,  in  a  i^reat  meaanre,  to  devote  her- 
e^elf  to  so  arduous  an  oceupation  as  that  of  sculpture.  She  was  a 
warm-hearted  i>olitieIan,  and  exerted  all  her  inliiienec,  which  wafi 
not  trifling,  in  favour  of  Fox, 

DAMO, 

DAuauTSR  of  Pytbagorasj  the  philosopher,  wbs  one  of  his  ftivotic- 
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He  disciples,  aud  was  initiated  by  him  into  all  tlie  secrets  of  his 
philosophy.  Her  father  entrusted  to  her  all  his  writings,  cnjoinhig 
ha  not  to  make  them  public.  This  command  she  strictly  obeyed, 
flwagh  tempted  with  laiige  offers,  while  she  was  struggling  with 
the  evils  of  poverty.  She  lived  single,  in  obedience  to  her  father's 
vishes,  and  exhorted  other  young  women,  whose  education  she 
took  charge  of,  to  do  the  same.  She  was  bom  at  Crotona,  in 
Italy,  aud  lived  about  B.  C.  500. 

DAMOPHILA, 

Wife  of  Damophilus,  the  Grecian  philosopher,  was  the  contem- 
poniy,  relation,  and  rival  of  Sappho.  She  composed  a  poem  {)n 
bfama,  and  a  variety  of  odes  on  subjects  connected  with  the  passion 
of  love.  She  is  mentioned  by  Theophilus,  in  his  life  of  Apollonius 
Thayneos.   She  flourished  about  B.C.  610. 

DANCY,  ELIZABETH, 

Second  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  bom  in  London, 

1509,  and  educated  very  carefully  under  her  father's  care.  She 
corresponded  with  Erasmus,  who  praises  the  purity  of  her  Latin 

le.   She  married,  when  very  young,  Mr.  Dancy,  son  and  heir 

1^  John  Dancy.  Her  productions  and  the  time  of  her  death 
are  uncertain. 

D'ANDALO,  OB   BRANCALEONE  GALEAXA. 

XoTHiNo  is  known  of  the  early  youth  of  this  lady,  l)ut  that  she 
belonged  to  the  noble  house  of  Saviolo  of  Bologna.  She  lived  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  a  melancholy  epoch  for  Italy,  divided  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  factions  and  princely  demagogues.  In  1251,  her 
hnsband,  Brancalcone  D'Andalo,  was  selected  by  the  iii)pcr  council 
of  Bologna  to  go  to  Rome,  where  the  imbecile  administration 
nished  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of  Senator,  and  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  his  services  in  appeasing  their  dissensions,  lie  declined 
gohig  until  they  sent  hostages  to  Bologna.  Galcuna  remained  at 
Bologna  to  receive  these  noble  Romans,  and  upon  their  arrival  wrote 
to  her  husband  a  very  elegant  Latin  letter,  describing  them  and 
their  reception.  She  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  she  found 
D'Andalo  precipitated  from  his  honours — the  caprice  of  popular 
Ikvoor  had  turned — he  was  in  a  dungeon,  and  his  life  menaced. 
Strack  with  horror,  she  sunk  not  under  this  blow,  but  courageously 
presented  herself  to  the  council,  and  with  a  manly  eloquence  did 
thb  Bolognesc  matron  appeal  to  the  public  faith ;  and  solemnly 
one  by  one  call  upon  the  weak  and  perfidious  individuals  who  had 
invited  her  husband  to  this  snare.  The  good  cause  triumphed; 
Galeana  had  the  felicity  of  returning  home  with  D'Andalo,  endeared 
to  him  by  her  virtuous  exertions.   She  died  in  1274. 

DAXGEVILLE,   MARY   ANNE  BOTOL, 

A  CKLEBUATED  Frcuch  actrcss,  considered  as  superior  to  any  of 
her  i>rofession  in  the  class  of  characters  she  personated ;  she  was 
the  re]>resentative  of  the  waiting-maids  of  French  comedy.  She 
died,  March,  1796 ;  but,  more  fortunate  than  people  of  higher  station 
and  greater  talents,  her  eulogium  was  pronounced  two  years  before 
her  decease.  In  September  1794,  M.  Mole,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Arts, 
at  Paris,  delivered  a  panegyric  on  this  distinguished  actress. 
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DANTI,  THEODORA, 

Ajf  Italian  ortM^  was  born  at  Pt^ruglain  1498,  antl  diecl  tliere  in  1573* 
She  paiQted  sjuaLl  pictures  in  tiie  iimniicr  of  Pictfu  Pertigino,  in  an 
excellent  i*tyle»  She  also  excelled  in  mathematics,  in  whicb  acimcc 
she  Instructed  one  of  her  nepLewg,  who,  with  iua  auiit^  acqnired 
great  rcpiitatian  for  learning , 

DARLING,  GRACE, 

Wfio^tE  namCj  liy  an  act  of  heroic  daring,  lias  rcFonniled  throngh 
thti  civilised  world,  was  tx>rn  No^'eInber  24th.,  Ifcil5,  at  Bamborotigh, 
on  llie  coast  of  KurthumhcrlanfL  Slie  was  the  seventh  cliild  of 
VViliiani  Darling,  a  steady,  judicioup,  and  ficneibk  man,  who  held 
the  responsible  office  of  keeper  of  the  Longstoiie  Light- bou^e, 
situated  on  one  of  the  mmt  difitatit  and  exposed  of  the  Fame 
Islands,  a  rocky  gronp  extending  some  ^^even  or  cigbi:  raiks  be* 
yond  thiii  daiigerons  coast.  In  this  isolated  posit iotii  wLerc  wcclta 
gometlmes  elapsed  withont  communication  with  the  mainland,  the 
greater  part  of  Grace's  existence  was  passed,  with  no  other  coni- 
panionship  than  that  of  her  parentfi  and  brother,  who  rcs^ided  at 
the  LighthoujH^p  She  benefited  by  the  advantages  of  a  respectable 
education,  suited  to  one  m  her  sphere  of  Jife,  and  her  sinie  wa» 
principally  occupied  in  assisting  her  mother  in  hcmschold  affairs. 

Grace  ha^i  reached  her  twenty -second  year,  when  the  Incident 
ociiurrcd  which  has.  given  her  so  wide-spread  and  just  a  fame. 
The  Forfarshire  steamer,  proceeding  from  Hull  to  Dundee,  with 
sixty-three  persons  on  board,  was  wrecked  upon  one  of  The  fearfid 
crags  of  the  Fame  group,  on  the  night  of  the  6rh.  of  September, 
l^'dS.  The  vessel,  which  anbsecjuent  Inquiry  proved  to  have  been 
utterly  unscawonhy,  was  broken  in  two  pieces,  the  after  part,  with 
many  aouls  upon  itp  being  swept  away  instaniivi  while  the  fore 
part  remained  upon  the  rock.  The  captain  and  liis  -nife  wtre 
among  the  number  of  those  who  perished.  Nine  perBons  survived 
the  honroi-s  of  that  night  upon  the  remaining  fragment  of  the 
wreck,  exposed,  amid  rain  and  prtdound  daikufjjs,  to  the  fury  uC 
the  waves,  and  expecting  tuomcntarily  to  be  engulphtd  by  the 
boiling  surge. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.,  these  poor  people  were 
discovered  ft'om  Longstoue  by  the  Darlings,  at  nearly  a  mile 'a 
distance,  by  means  of  a  glass,  clingitig  to  the  roeks  and  remnants 
of  the  ve&&eU  Grace,  the  moment  she  caught  sight  of  them,  [jer* 
ceivlug  th(^ir  iuuninent  danger— for  the  retunuug  tide  must  wa^h  them 
off — immediately  determined  to  save  ihern ;  and  no  remonstrances 
of  her  father,  who,  in  the  furious  state  of  the  sea,  considered  it  a 
desperate  and  hopeless  adventure,  bad  any  power  in  dissuading 
her.  Til  ere  was  no  one  at  the  Lighthouse  but  her  parents  and 
herself,  her  brotlicr  being  absent  on  the  mainland;  and  she  de- 
clared if  her  father  did  not  accompany  her,  she  w^ould  go  alone; 
tliat,  live  or  die,  she  would  attempt  to  save  the  wretched  sufferers^ 

Her  father  consented  to  the  trial.  The  boat  waa  launched  with 
the  assistance  of  the  mother;  and  the  father  and  daughter,  each 
taking  an  oar,  proceeded  upon  their  errand  of  mercy.  They  sue* 
Ctsededj  and  in  no  Instance  has  lowly  virtue  and  unohtmi^ivc 
heroism  met  with  moro  prompt  acknowledgtuent  or  just  reward. 
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The  liigticst  enthusiiLim  prevailed  thfoaghoat  Great  Brilin^n  as  the 
adventurB  became  kaowu,  »tid  di^tavit  rifttivjns  respondfil  with 
he&ny  sympathy.  To  reward  the  hmTerj  anil  humanity  of  Grace 
Darling,  a  subiicriptioii  wiis  raii^^d  in  Eti|:^laiMj^  which  amounted 
to  £700*  and  she  received  besides  numherhs^?^  pn^scut*  from  indi- 
vidual*, some  of  them  of  dl  sting  ill  jilicd  riiuk.  Utjr  portrait  was, 
taken  and  tiiultipHed  over  the  kingdom ;  the  Humane  Society  mnl 
her  «  flattering  vote  of  thanks  aiid  a  pttee  of  i^ate;  dramatic 
ptetcs.  were  perfornied  rt^ pre rwjn ting  her  exploits  her  ^-cjitlloi]3& 
was  invaded  by  steamboat  hxids  of  'flrorvdcr-seekiAg  admtmrs.  Mid 
offers  of  marriage,  not  a  ffw,  fiowed  in  upon  her. 

Amid  all  thL*  tumult  of  appku)?^,  iw:)  caicuJated  to  unsettle  the 
mind,  Grace  Darling  never  for  a  moment  swervtil  from  tbt?  modest 
diguity  whieh  belonged  to  her  character.  She  conlinucd,  uotwlth- 
stAUding  the  ii»  prove  men  t  in  ber  ein:imi^Jknee«»  to  rcsMe  at  the 
Lighthouse  with  her  pan!nt}s  couteni  to  dwell  in  the  liecliided  and 
hum  hie  sphere  h\  which  her  lot  had  been  east;  proving  by  ber 
conduct  that  the  hberality  of  the  public  hud  not  been  uDworttuly 
bestowed. 

Grace;  Darling,  aa  is  too  often  tlie  case  with  the  noble  and  good, 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy  long  life.   She  survived  only  a  few  years 
to  eiyov  ber  well-earned  fame^    In  1S41,  symptoms  of  dee  lining 
healtb  ejdiibited  the  nisei  ves,  and,  on  the  20th.  of  October, 
slie  died  of  coni^umption, 

Grace  Darling  y  dciierlbcd  a^t  a  woman  of  middle  idKC,  comely, 
though  not  Imndsomc,  but  with  an  exprea^don  of  mlldnettis  and 
benevolence  most  winning.  Her  disposition  was  always  retiring 
and  reserved  1  the  effect,  no  doubt,  of  ber  solitary  mode  of  lite  ^  a 
life  which  unquestionably  fostered  and  concentrated  tbe  quiet  en- 
thusiasm of  htfr  character,  and  made  her  the  heroitie  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  episodes  that  ever  adorned  the  history  of 
woman, 

DARUSMONT,  FRANCES, 

Betteh  known  as  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  was  If  ft  an  orphan  at  the 
age  of  nine  years,  with  a  yonni^r  sister,  the  two  lietng  heirs  to  a 
comtidcrable  property.  They  were  placed  under  the  gnaixbanship 
of  a  tnaii  who  was  an  accomplished  adept  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  French  Kneyclopcedists,  Her  parents  had  been  strict  Presby- 
terianSi  and,  apparently,  she  was  brought  np  In  that  faith ;  yet 
the  poison  of  the  French  philosophical  ideas  was  ini^tilled  with  zeal 
into  ber  yonttg  and  eager  soul,  that  should  have  been  mtmlded  by 
a  pious  mother's  wise  care;  for,  with  wann  feelings  and  a  mind 
of  strong  i>tjwerSj  Fanny  Wright  had  an  enthusiasm  of  nature  which 
wfiuJd  have  its  way.  If  such  women  are  trained  rightly,  what  noble 
beings  they  beWne! 

When  Miss  Wright  came  of  age,  she  found  that  the  Old  World 
wa.«i  a  hard  field  for  her  philanthn  tpic  plans.  She  had  been  taught 
by  her  infidel  friend,  and  honestly  helieved,  that  religion,  or  the 
jiriest  rather,  was  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  human  hap- 
piTLcss  and  social  iinpiovement.  She  therefore  went  to  the  New 
World  to  see  another  phase  of  society.  Ber  travels  and  obBervations 
extending  from  1ft  18  to  1820,  and  entitled  "Views  on  Society  and 
Manners  in  America,"  evinced  a  hope  fid  mind,  enlarged  and  liberal 
polltit^al  views,  with  no  expressed  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion. 
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Her  accoad  work^  "A  Few  Days  in  Atliens/'  publislicd  in  1822^  la 
dedicated  to  Jeremy  litutbam.  In  thU  she  eudeiivmirs  to  prove 
the  tmtli  and  lUilify  of  the.  Epimrenn  tJ(>ctrino— that  pkaatire  is 
the  highest  aim  of  human  hfe.  It  is  written  with  vigour,  and  the 
€lassie  beauty  of  its  fityle  wou  much  praise;  but  its  teiidtiucy  is 
earthwards  i 

After  travelling  in  Greece  and  elsewhere,  Miss  Wright  returned 
to  Aiiimca  in  and  5LTtkd  at  Nashoba,  Tenuesee,  with  the 

avowed  intention  of  tiidthaEiiig  the  mindii  of  some  negroes  \s't]om 
she  emandtMlcd,  and  ihu^f  proving  the  equality  of  races,   Htr  phil- 
anthropy was  doomed  to  disappointment.    She  finally  abandoned 
her  plan  j  came  to  the  eastern  cities  and  began  a  eourse  of  lectureS;^ 
setting  forth  her  particular  views  of  liberty.    In  New  York,  she 
wiis  much  followed  and  flattered  by  mmy  persons^  who  formed 
"Fanny  Wright  Soeietie?:,"  with  notions  of  "reform"  fiimilar  to  the  , 
present  commiinlats  of  France.    Rarely  did  an  .:\jnericaii  woman 
join  her  standard,  and  so  Miss  Wright  could  find  no  true  Mend; 
fqr  between  the  scutes  there  enn  he  no  real  bond  of  gonerouji  fvih- 
pathy  without  ChrlBtiau  sentiment  hallows  the  intercourse,  Miss 
Wright  left  America  for  France,  where  she  had  before  resided. 
Here  &he  married  M.  Darusmont,  a  man  who  profC5j?ed  her  own 
pliiloiiophy ;  the  result  has  not  been  happy  for  iier.    They  separated 
some  years  ago»  she  returning  with  their  ouly  child,  a  daughter,  to  . 
America,  where  she  owns  landed  property,  and  has  recommenced  I 
her  philajithropie  lahouTH  on  behalf  of  Che  coloured  race,    She  !»eeks  | 
to  prove  that  the  slave  may  be  made  worthy  of  il^ecdcjiu,  and  rfjo  ' 
docs  this  at  her  own  care  aiid  cost.    There  ie  no  doubt  that  i>hc 
has  sought      do  good,  and  it  is  a  sad  thonght  tl^at  such  a  mind 
should  have  been  f^^c^  misdir^jcted  in  its  early  formation*  We  have  been  j 
told  by  a  lady  who  lately  conversed  with  Madame  Darusmont, 
that  shtj  ascribes  her  errors  of  opinion  (there  is  no  substantial  ] 
charge  against  her  puriry  of  conduct)  to  the  misfortune  of  her  early  , 
training  j  that  she  has  treed  herself  from  many  of  these  €iToi>=,  and  i 
wo  hope  she  will  yet  be  redeemed  from  the  heavy  servitude  of 
infideJiEy^  and  find  that  true  liberty  and  happia&ss  whioh  the  Gospel 
only  can  give  the  human  sonL  1 

DA3CHK0FF,   CATHAETNE  EOMAJfOWNA,  ] 

Proi 01^93  OF,  was  descended  fmm  the  nohlc  family  of  Worenzoff, 
and  was  the  early  friend  and  eoufidant  of  Catharine  the  Becoiid, 
of  Kussia.    She  was  bom  in  I7t4,  and  became  a  widow  at  tlio  j 
age  of  eighteen.   She  endeavoured  to  effect  the  accession  of  Cath^  , 
arine  to  tlie  throne,  but  at  the  same  time,  was  in  favour  of  a  i 
constitutional  limitation  of  the  imperial  jaowtir.    In  a  military  di^&s»  I 
and  on  horst^back,  she  led  a  body  of  troops  to  the  yresjence  of 
Catharine,  who  placed  hors*-lf  at  their  hend,  and  precipitated  her 
husband,  Peter  the  Third,  ftxira  the  throne.    The  rcqueiit  of  the 
Princess  Daschkotf  to  receive  the  command  of  the  imijcrial  guards,  \ 
was  refused   She  did  uot  long  renuuii  about  the  persn-m  of  Catharine.  1 
Study  became  her  favourite  employment  i  and,  after  her  return  . 
from  abroad,  in  17^2,  she  was  mude  director  of  the  Academy  of  ' 
Science*,  and  pre*iident  of  the  uewly-estahluilied  Enstaian  Academy.  | 
She  wrote  much  In  the  Hustjian  language,  and  promoted  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Russian  A<^ademy,    She  died  a| 
Moscow,  in  IblO, 
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Her  coHTBg:*!  anfl  (1<?(iiiiimi  were  extiaordmary,  AltlKuiph  licr 
ex<?rtions  in  Catljiirine'a  fa^wr  liad  bpon  repftid  by  iugratiriKie, 
(^olclTlesl3,  aivd  ne;glect»  yet  tire  empress  did  not  hesitate,  when  a 
consptracv  was  formed  to  dctlirone  her*  of  which  »h6  thought  the 
Princess  hmi^t  he  ccjgiiizfltit,  to  write  her  a  long  and  flattering 
letter^  in  which  she  coDjut^nl  her,  in  the  nAfne  of  their  fUendsship^ 
to  reveal  the  projects  nfiainst  licr^  promi^infr  th^  Prineet^s  full  pardon 
for  all  concerned.  The  indignant  Prtttoesis  replied  to  tlic  four  tiages 
she  had  received  iti  ffjiir  lines  "Madarifc.  I  have  heard  nothing: 
but,  if  I  had,  T  shotild  beware  of  wiiat  1  spoke.  What  do  you 
require  of  mc?  That  I  ahould  expire  on  tlie  scofTold  ?  1  am  ready 
to  ftsct^nd  itJ* 

I        DASHKOVA,    EKATERINA  ROMANOVXA, 

r  A  RussrAN  Princess,  wa*3  bom  in  1754.  She  wrote  comedies  and 
novels,  such  aa  the  authors  of  that  country  prepare^  containing  about 
fifty  pftgeit  ])^t  vol n me.  She  also  made  some  Taluable  tmuFlatiotis 
flrom  French  and  Italian  literature. 

f  DASH,   MADAME   LA  COMTESSE, 

Bojoi  and  residing  in  Paris,  b  cousider<^d,  by  that  large  clfl-ss  of 
novel-readerE  who  love  romantic  incident  and  Bentimeutarcharattcns, 
as  a  charming  writer*  Her  workfi  are  nnmt:i'ous,  compri.^iujcf  oTcr 
thirty  volumes,  usually  found  In  the  "Circtilating  Liljrarie&"  of  Pads; 
but  we  believe  ni>ne  of  her  novels  have  been  translated  into  Engrli^^h, 
lior  republished  in  America.  The  Ijcst  we  have  icadt  is  entitled 
"Madame  Louise  de  Frmjcc,"  a  work  of  cousidcrablc  merit ;  among 
the  others  may  bo  named,  "Arabelie,"  "Lcs  Bals  Masques,"  "Les 
Cbatt:aux  en  Afrique,"  "Ul  Chalne  d=Qr,"  '^Lc  Jen  de  la  Reine»" 
^*Mrtdame  de  la  Sabliere/*  "Maurice  Robert,"  etc.  etc.  We  know 
ntithing  of  the  private  history  of  Comtcsse  Da.^h  ;  but,  judging  from 
her  writings,  should  rank  her  among  those  who  seek  to  promote 
griod  morals  through  the  medium  of  what  they  consider  innocent 
amusements.  Like  "The  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  and  other  fictions 
of  Ibe  sentimental,  romantic  kind,  the  works  of  tiiia  writer  are  road, 
at  first,  with  iuteresti  but  leave  little  impression  on  the  mind. 

DATIDSOX,   LUCRETIA  MARIA, 

SEtioifD  daughter  of  Dr,  Oliver  and  Margaret  Davidson,  was  bom 
at  Plattshurg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  SeptcmlHir  27th„  1808.  Her 
parents  were  th^n  in  sndifjcnt  circumstances,  and,  to  add  to  their 
troublcii,  her  mother  was  often  sickly.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  little  Lneretla  would  not  be  likely  to  owe  her  precocity  to  a 
forcCTl  eclueation*  The  manLfestatioms' of  intelleetual  activity  were 
apparent  in  the  infant,  we  may  aay;  for  at  four  years  old  she 
would  retire  t>y  herj^elf  to  pore  over  her  books,  and  draw  jjictures 
of  animal?,  and  soon  ilhisiirated  these  rude  drnwingi*  by  poetry*  Her 
first  specimens  of  writing  were  imitations  of  printed  letters  j  bnt 
she  was  very  miw^h  distressed  wh^u  these  were  discovered,  and 
imm^iately  destruyed  them. 

The  llrst  poem  of  liers  which  has  been  preserved,  was  written 
when  she  was  nine  years  old.  It  was  an  elegy  on  a  Rolnn,  killed 
in  the  attempt  to  rear  iL  This  piece  whb  not  iiiiJerted  in  her  works. 
The  earliest  of  her  poems  which  has  been  printed,  was  written  at 
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cleYen  yenra  old.  Her  parents  were  much  gratmed  by  her  t£ 
and  gave  her  all  tlie  Indulgence  m  their  power,  wMeh 
lime  for  reading  such  books  fts  Kbe  qonld  obtain  l>y  borrowiti 
tiiey  could  afford  no  money  to  buy  hooks,  or  to  pay  fbr  hi 
stru<:tion.  Before  slie  wiis  twelve  years  old,  she  had  read  m 
our  standard  poets — raueh  of  historj',  both  saered  and  prof 
Shakftpere's,  Kotzebue'?,  and  Goldsmith's  draniatiti  works,  and 
of  the  popular  noveb  and  romanees  of  the  day.  Of  tlae 
however,  she  was  not  an  indiseriininatc  reader— many  of  those 
aiM  wonhieas  productions,  wbich  are  the  elite  of  the  eircu 
libraries,  this  ehlld,  after  reading  a  few  pages,  wotild  throw- 
in  disgust.  Would  that  all  young  ladies  possessed  her  dit 
taste  and  discriminating  jtidgmentl 

Wlien  Lucre tia  wits  about  twelYC  years  old,  a  gentlemaTi. 
had  heard  of  her  genius  and  seen  some  of  iicr  verse ^ent 
complimentary  note,  euL^losiiig  twenty  dollars.  Her  fir^^t  eselan 
was,  *'0h,  now  I  shall  buy  me  some  book.^!"  IJut  iier  dear  ir 
waa  lying  jH— tbe  little  girl  looked  towards  the  ^ick- bed- 
gushed  to  her  eyes,  and  putting  the  bill  into  her  father's  han 
Bflid— "Take  it,  father?  H  will  buy  niauy  comforts  for  niotlj 
can  do  without  books." 

It     uo  wonder  tiiat  ber  parents  should  feel  the  deepest  affi 
for  3*ueh  a  good  and  gifted  child.   Yet  there  will  always  be 
uffleiouH,  meddling  persons,  narrow-minded,  if  not  envious,  wl 
prone  to  i>rDphcsy  evil  of  any  pursuits  in  which  they  or 
cajiTiot  compete    "Xhe^e  meddlers  advised  that  she  should  b 
prived  of  pen,  ink,  arid  paper,  and  rigorously  cotifined  to  doi 
purauits.   Her  parents  were  too  kind  and  wise  to  follow  this  coi 
but  Luc  re  tia,  by  gome  means,  learned  that  such  had  been  | 
Without  a  murraur  she  resolved  to  submit  to  this  trial ;  au 
faithfully  adhered  to  the  resolution.   She  told  no  one  of  her 
tiovi  or  feeling!?,  hut  gave  up  her  writing  and  reading,  and  for  si 
niOTittis  devoted  lierself  entirely  to  household  business.    Her  n 
was  ill  at  the  tin^ie,  and  did  not  notice  the  change  in  Luc: 
pursuits,  till  she  saw  the  poor  girl  was  growing  emaciated,  i 
<icep  dejection  was  settled  on  her  countenance.    She  said  1 
one  day,  '*Lucretia,  it  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  written 
tiling*"   The  sweet  child  hurst  into  tears,  and  replied,  "0,  m 
I  bave  given  that  up  long  ago.'*    Her  mother  tlieu  drew  froi 
tlie  re  anions  which  had  infiueneed  lier  to  relinquish  writing,  m 
opiuinus  she  had  heard  expressed  that  it  was  wrong  for 
indulge  in  uieutal  pursidts,  aTid  the  feeling  that  she  ought  to 
M.n  her  power  to  lighten  the  eares  of  her  parents,   Mrs.  Da' 
-w^-'as  a  good,  sensible  woman;  with  equal  discretion  and  tendt 
^he  couBseiled  her  daughter  to  take  a  middle  course,  resuii 
£»tudies,  but  divide  her  time  between  these  darling  pursuits  at 
dluticB  iif  the  household.    Lucretia  from  thenceforth  oceasiona 
s timed  her  pen,  and  soon  regained  her  quiet  serenity  and 
l:icalth. 

Her  love  of  knowledge  grew  with  her  growth,  and  strengt 
T)y  every  accession  of  thought.  "Ohi"  said  she  one  day  i 
mother,  '*0h !  that  1  only  poji^ssed  hkSf  the  means  of  ImpTOv 
wdiich  1  see  others  slighting  I  I  should  he  the  happie.-jt 
happy !"  At  another  tirne  she  e>Lclaimed-^"How  much  there; 
to  learn  1— If  I  eould  only  grnsp  it  at  onceT  ^ 
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TJiis  pasiiioTittte  dej^lif  for  instruction  was  at  length  (frntiflpi!. 
WtiKii  she  was  about  sixteen,  a  geritletrian,  n  stranger  at  Pluttsbiirg, 
Faw,  by  accident^  some  of  her  p<H>nis,  and  leanied  her  lii-^torj', 
Wirh  the  prompt  ajid  wami  ^^Tierosity  of  n  noble  mind,  he  imtue- 
dirttelj'  propO!»c'd  lo  place  her  at  >!^-ii(niI,  and  g&.vt-  her  ever>-  ad- 
vantage for  which  she  so  ardently  longt,v|.  Her  joy  on  learn itig  tliis 
gtHid  toi-tune  Wiis  almos^t  ovenvlieftniri^.  She  ^vas,  as  H>on  as  poRs^ible, 
plact  d  at  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  nnder  I  he  eare  of  Mrs.  Emma 
VVllbrd.  She  was  there  at  the  fou ntaiii  fi>r  which  she  had  m  long 
thirsted,  and  licr  *ipiritnal  ^a^remesfl  coidd  not  be  restrained.  "Dii 
her  entering  the  Seminary."  says  the  Prineipal,  **she  at  onee  stir- 
pd?ed  us  by  ihe  lirilliun'py  mid  pathm  of  her  rampoKitions — she 
evinced  a  most  exqni^ite  sense  of  the  Ix-autifld  in  the  prodiif^tlotis 
of  her  peneil ;  nlwayB  giving  to  whatever  t^he  attempted  to  eopy^ 
certain  peculiar  and  original  touches  which  marked  the  liveliness 
of  lier  coiKeiitlorjf:,  and  the  power  of  her  geniu8  to  embody  tho«e 
cotieeptiows.  But  tVotn  studies  wliieh  i-eqidred  calm  and  steady  in- 
vestigatioi],  eHbrts  of  memory^  judgment  and  consecutive  thinking, 
her  luhid  seemed  to  shrink.  She  liad  no  confidence  in  herself,  ainl 
appeared  to  regard  with  diamay  any  reqnitiitions  of  this  nature.'' — 
In  Truth,  she  had  so  long  indulgefl  in  snhtary  mnsingp,  and  her 
st*nsibiliry  liiid  become  jkj  exquiiiSte,  hei£rht(<ned  and  refined  as  it 
had  bepn  by  her  vivid  iniaginatu^n,  that  Mie  wiij*  distnayed,  ligotilztfd 
even,  with  tfic  JVeling  of  responsibility,  whi<  h  her  public  examina- 
tion involved.  She  was  greatly  beloved  and  tenderly  cherii^hed  br 
her  tethers  i  btit  it  iji  prcd>ablu  that  the  excitement  uf  the  new- 
si  tuatioti  in  which  she  waa  phicedT  nnd  the  new  studies  she  had  to 
pursue,  operated  fatally  on  her  constitntion.  She  was,  during  the 
vacation,  taken  with  an  illness,  which  left  her  feeble  and  very  ner- 
von*.  When  ^he  ff^covered,  she  wa»  planed  at  Albany,  at  the  school 
of  Mlf^  Gbbert — but  there  she  wan  attacked  by  severe  disease.  She 
partially  rt-covered,  and  was  removed  to  her  home,  where  she  grad- 
ually declined  till  death  released  her  pure  and  exalted  mitid  f^orn 
its  prison-house  of  clay.  She  died,  August  27th*,  1825,  before  she 
had  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 

In  person  *ihe  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  Her  forehead  was  high, 
open,  and  tair  as  infancy;  her  eyes  large,  dark,  and  of  that  soft 
beaming  e^^pression  which  shews  tho  soul  in  the  glatice;  her  fea- 
tures were  Snc  and  sytntnetrical,  and  her  complexion  brilliant, 
especially  when  the  least  excitement  moved  her  feelings.  Hut  the 
prevailing  expression  of  her  face  was  melancholy.  Her  beauty,  as 
well  as  her  mental  endowments,  made  her  the  object  of  much  re- 
gard; but  she  shrunk  from  obfiervutioti— any  panicidar  atteutiori 
always  seeintid  to  give  her  pain  ^  so  exquisite  was  her  modesty. 
Ill  truth,  htr  soul  was  too  delicate  Ibr  this  "cold  world  of  storms 
and  clouds."  Her  imagination  never  revelled  in  tlie  'ga richness  of 
joy  i" — a  pensive,  meditative  mood  was  the  natural  tone  of  her  mind. 
The  adverse  circunistanees  hy  which  she  was  surron tided,  lio  doubt 
doep*ned  this  eeriousne^  till  it  becasie  almost  morbid  melancholy 
—but  110  external  adviintages  of  fortune  would  have  given  to  her 
disposition  buoyant  cheetfulnesa.  It  i^eems  the  lot  of  youthful  genius 
to  be  sad  ?  Klrke  White  was  thus  melaiu  holy.  Like  flowers  opened 
too  early,  thtse  children  of  song  shrink  from  the  storms  of  life 
before  they  have  felt  its  aunheains. 

The  writings  of  M'm  Da\idsou  were  astonishingly  volumlnoua. 
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Sbe  had  deaiixjyi?d  many  of  Iier  pieces;  her  motlicr  fuvs^,  ut  leiuit 
oiie-third — yet  those  renmining  amount  to  two  kua fired  and  s£i\-nttf- 
eigki  pk^L^eA.'  Thtire  are  amorig  tliera  five  regular  puonis  of  fieveral 
cantiiii  each,  twenty-four  school  exercises,  three  unftniJiUcd  romancts, 
a  CQitiplete  trHgcdy,  writtcu  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  atwiit  forty 
letters  to  her  jiu>tljiT.  Her  poetry  is  marked  Ijy  iitrong  iinaginatiYc 
powers,  aud  the  ijeritiment  of  tiad  furebudiugB.  These  dark  visions, 
though  they  rinpetl  all  her  earthly  horijson,  were  not  permitted  So 
cloud  her  hope  of  Leaven.  She  dicii  calmly,  relying  ou  the  tnerJtti 
of  our  Lord  aiid  Saviour  for  salvaLion,  Tliu  la.Kt  word  the  spoke 
waa  the  name  of  the  gcntlemau  who  had  eo  kindly  a^siaied  her. 
And  if  his  name  were  known,  off  en  would  il  be  hpoken ;  for,  his 
gencrositT|i'  to  this  humble,  hut  highly -gitled  daufjhter  of  song  will 
make  ills  deed  of  charity  a  sacred  rcmenibranfe  of  all  who  lovo 
genius^  and  sympathize  with  the  sufferiiig. 

Her  pcjeniSj  with  r  hiograpliieal  sketch,  were  puhlislied  !n  l^W^ 
under  tlie  title  **Amir  Khan,  and  other  poems,  th<*  remains  of  L> 
M,  Davidson This  work  wa^  review' ed  lii  tlie  London  Quarterly 
of  the  mTne  year?  and  the  writer  says,  **lu  our  own  language,  eii- 
cept  in  the  caijes  of  Chattertou  and  Kirke  White,  wci  can  call  to 
mind  no  instance  of  jjo  early,  eo  ardent,  and  so  fatal  a  pursuit  of 
inteUeetuai  adyancemeut/' 

DAVIDSON,    MARGARET  MILLEE, 

SiBTER  of  Lueretia,  was  ali^o  the  daughter  of  Br.  Davidson,  of 
Platt'^huig,  Nuw  York.    She  wcls  Iwrn  in  and  though  her 

lieaith  was  always  extremely  delicate,  she  early  devoted  herself  to 
study  and  literaiy  pursuits.  In  183S,  her  father  removed  to  Sara- 
toga, where  she  died  on  the  25th.  of  November  of  the  same  year, 
in  her  sixteenth  year*  She  was  distiuguished,  as  well  as  her  sister, 
for  remarkable  prceoeity  of  geniuji,  and  her  poems  would  be  cred- 
itable to  much  more  experienced  writers.  In  personal  appearance 
and  character  she  was  lovely  and  estimablCp  The  particular  bias 
of  her  mind  to^vards  poetry  was,  probably,  induced,  certainly  fos- 
tered, by  the  example  of  her  si&ter.  Margaret  wa5^  but  two  years 
old  wht^n  Lueretia  died,  yet  the  sad  event  was  ivever  effaced  IVoni 
her  niind*  This  Impression  w^as  deepened  as  she  grew  older  and 
listened  to  the  story  of  her  lovely  and  gifted  esiitter,  who  had  heen 
a  star  of  hope  in  her  hvimble  home.  Often,  when  Mrs,  Davidtson, 
the  mother,  was  relating  what  Lueretia  had  ^aid  and  done,  little 
Margaret  would  exclaim,  **0h,  I  will  try  to  fill  her  place ;  teacli  me 
to  be  like  her!"  And  she  was  like  her,  both  in  the  precocity  of 
her  genius  and  in  her  early  death. 

DAVTES,   LADY  ELEANOR, 

WAa  the  titlh  daughter  of  Lord  George  Audlcy,  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven,  and  bom  about  1603.  She  received  a  learned  education, 
and  manned,  first.  Sir  John  Davics,  who  died  in  1644 ;  three  months 
after  his  death,  she  married  Sir  Archibald  Douglas.  Neither  of 
Ibese  marriages  was  happy,  the  lady's  pretension  to  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  seeming  to  have  difigtisted  her  husbands.  She  fancied 
that  the  spirit  of  th«  prophet  Daniel  had  been  infiiscd  into  her 
body,  and  this  she  founded  on  an  ojiagram  she  had  made  of  her  own 
uauje. 
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Dr.  Heylin,  in  his  "Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,'*  thus  speaks  of  her : 
•And  that  the  other  sex  might  whet  their  tongues  upon  him  also, 
the  Lady  Davies,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Dayics,  attorney-general 
ftr  King  James  in  Ireland,  scatters  a  prophecy  against  him.  This 
lady  had  before  spoken  somewhat  unluckily  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
larhflinj  importing  that  he  should  not  live  till  the  end  of  August, 
imch  raised  her  to  the  reputation  of  a  Cunning  Woman  among  the 
jnoimnt  people :  and  now  (1684)  she  prophesies  of  the  new  arch- 
fUiop,  that  he  should  live  but  a  few  days  after  the  5th.  of 
Xdrember;  for  which  and  other  prophecies  of  a  more  mischievous 
ntnre,  she  was  after  brought  into  the  court  of  high  commission ; 
Ae  woman  being  grown  so  mad,  that  she  fancied  the  spirit  of  the 

Kphet  Daniel  to  haTe  been  infused  into  her  body ;  and  this  she 
nded  on  an  anagram  which  she  made  up  of  her  name :  namely, 
EuEAaroR  Davies:  Reveal,  0  Daniel.  And  though  it  had  too 
Hoch  by  an  S,  and  too  little  by  an  L,  yet  she  found  Daniel  and 
icMo/  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Much  pains  was  taken  to 
dbpofisess  ber  of  this  spirit ;  but  all  would  not  do,  till  Lamb,  then 
de«i  of  the  arches,  shot  her  through  and  through  with  an  arrow 
borrowed  firom  her  own  quiver :  for  whilst  the  bishops  and  divines 
were  reasoning  the  point  with  her  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ho 
took  a  pen  into  his  hand,  and  at  last  hit  upon  this  excellent  ana- 
nmm:  Dame  Eleanor  Davies:  Never  so  mad  a  Lady;  which 
laving  proved  to  be  true  by  the  rules  of  art,  *Madam,'  said  he, 
*l  ne  you  build  much  on  anagmnUf  and  I  have  found  out  one  which 
I  hope  will  fit  you.'  This  said,  and  reading  it  aloud,  he  put  it 
iato  her  hands  in  writing ;  which  happy  fancy  brought  that  grave 
eoort  into  such  a  laughter,  and  the  poor  woman  thereupon  into  such 
eonftialony  that  afterward  she  grew  either  wiser,  or  was  less  regarded." 

In  the  continuation  of  **Baker's  Chronicle,"  the  Lady  Davies  is 
mentioned  with  more  respect.  Dr.  Peter  du  Moulin  also  thus  speaks 
of  lier:  "She  was  learned  above  her  sex,  humble  below  her  fortune, 
having  a  mind  so  great  and  noble,  that  prosperity  could  not  make 
it  remiss,  nor  the  deepest  adversity  cause  her  to  shrink,  or  discover 
tiie  least  pusillanimity  or  dejection  of  spirit ;  being  full  of  the  love 
of  God,  to  that  fullness  the  smiling  world  could  not  add,  nor  the 
frowning  from  it  detract."  It  is  probable  that  the  learning  of  this 
Iidy,  acting  upon  a  raised  imagination,  and  a  fanatic  turn  of  mind, 
produced  a  partial  insanity. 

"Great  wit  to  madness  nearly  is  allied." 

The  year  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  10.')2,  Lady  Davies 
published  a  pami)hlet,  entitled  "The  Restitution  of  Prophecy ;  that 
buried  Talent  to  be  revived.  By  the  Lady  Eleanor,  1(;51."  In  this 
tract,  written  very  obscurely,  are  many  severities  against  the  perse- 
CQtors  of  the  author. 

DEBORAH, 

A  PROPHETESS  and  judge  in  Israel,  and  the  most  extraordinary 
woman  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  She  lived  about  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Joshua.  The  Israelites  were  in 
snl^ection  to  Jabin,  king  of  the  Canaanites,  who  for  twenty  years 
had  "mightily  oppressed"  them.  Joseplius  says,  "No  humiliation 
was  saved  them;  and  this  was  pennitted  by  God,  to  punish  them 
for  their  pride  and  obstinacy ;"  according  to  the  Bible,  for  their 
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^HdQlatry  and  wickedtie^ijf."  In  this  mi^semble  and  de^a.ded  condition 
they  WGtv^  when  "Deborah,  a  pruplietcss*  tLe  wife  of  Lapidutli/' 
waf?  raised  up  to  bu  the  '*juiJf*:"  Ami  deliverer  of  ber  people-  By 
the  authority  God  had  sanctioned,  in  giving  her  superior  spiritual 
insight  and  patriotism,  she  called  and  coin  missioned  Barak  to  talic 
ten  thonsand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  and  of  Zebnlun,  and 
go  figain^t  Sisera  and  his  host,  Aceordiiig  to  Josephn^;^  thiii  anncd 
host  "of  the  Canaauit^is  coiifii(?ted  of  three  hundred  thouEand  mfantiy, 
ten  thcmsivnd  {!avalry»  and  three  thousand  chariots ;  the  Bible  docs 
not  give  the  number,  but  names  'mine  hundred  charfota  of  iron,' 
and  the  urmy  as  ^''a  multitude."  Barak  seems  to  have  been  sc 
alurnii:'d  at  tht;  idea  of  defying  sueh  a  host  of  enemies,  or  so  doubtful 
of  KiiijiLuiMling  iit  gathering  his  own  amiy,  that  he  refused  to  go^ 
unle^  DuboraJi  would  accom  pany  him.  Here  was  a  new  and  great 
call  on  ber  energtes.  She  had  ahewti  wisdom  in  counsel,  superior, 
wo  must  iufer^  to  that  of  any  man  in  Israel,  for  all  the  i>eopIe 
*eam6  up  to  her  for  jadgment — but  had  she  courage  to  go  out 
to  batti*  for  her  country?  Tlie  sequel  shewed  that  she  was  brave 
as  wise  y  and  the  repniof  she  bestowed  on  Barak  for  his  cowardice 
or  want  of  faith,  is  both  deilente  and  dignified.  She  had  offered 
him  the  post  of  military  glory  j  it  belonged  to  him  as  a  man ; 
Unt  ^^ince  he  wtmld  not  lake  it,  since  he  resolved  to  drag  a  won) an 
forward  to  bear  the  blame  of  the  insurrection,  should  the  patriot 
effort  fail;  the  "honour"  of  success  vvou  id  be  given  to  a  ^' woman!" 
And  It  wiis.  But  Deborah's  spirit-stirring  indue  nee  so  animated 
the  army  of  the  Israellteii,  thai  the  numerical  Ibrce  of  the  Canaan- 
Ites  waa  of  no  avail  TpVhen  she  said,  to  Barak,  "Up ;  for  this  is  the 
day  In  which  the  Lord  hath  dehveried  Sisera  into  thine  hand  her 
battle-cry  inspired  him  with  faith,  and  he  rushed  "down  from  Motjut 
Tabor,  and  ten  thousatid  men  alter  him."  ''The  Lord  discom fitted 
Siaera  and  all  his  chariots,  and  all  his  host  being,  if  Jo.sephus  is 
right  J  a  himdred  to  one  against  the  little  army  of  Bai-ak,  besides 
the  "nine  hundred  iron  chariots.**  Of  the  mighty  host  of  Sisera 
not  a  man  ci*caped.  What  a  vlctoiy  to  be  achievedt  by  the  bleiiiiing 
of  God,  under  the  guidance  of  a  woman  I 

After  the  battle  waj*  won  and  Israel  saved,  then  Deborah,  who 
had  shewn  her  wisdom  as  a  jncige,  and  her  bravery  as  a  warrior, 
came  Ibrth  to  her  people  In  her  higher  quality  of  prophetess  and 
priestess,  and  raised  her  glorious  song,  which,  for  poctiy,  sublimity, 
and  historic  interest,  has  never  been  exceeded,  except  by  the  ean- 
tick  of  Moses.  It  is  true  that  Barak's  name  is  joined  with  hers 
in  the  singing,  hut  the  wording  of  the  ode  shews  that  it  was  her 
comjjosltion  I  as  she  thus  declares,— Hear,  O  ye  kings  j  give  ejir, 
O  ye  princes  J  I,  I,  will  sing  unto  the  Lordj  1  will  sing  to  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel."  Then  she  pathetically  alludei  to  the  wasted 
condition  of  her  eountryt  when  the  "liighways  were  unoeeupied, 
and  the  travellers  walked  through  hy-ways/* — "The  villages  ceased, 
they  ceflscd  in  Israel^  until  that  1,  Deborah,  arose,  that  1  arose  a 
mother  in  Israel " 

How  beautiful  is  her  eharacter  shewn  in  the  title  she  assumed 
for  herself  I  not  **  Judge"  **Herome"  "Frophtttss"  though  she  was 
all  these,  hut  she  chose  the  tender  name  oi  **  Mather"  as  the  highest 
style  of  woman;  and  described  the  utter  tnisery  of  her  people,  as 
arousing  her  to  assume  the  high  station  of  a  patriot  and  leader. 
It  waa  not  ambition,  but  love,  that  stirred  her  noble  ipirit,  and 
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Mrred  her  for  the  duties  of  goTemment.  She  is  a  remarkable 
aemplification  of  the  spiritual  influence  woman  has  wielded  for 
tte  benefit  of  humanity,  when  the  energies  of  man  seemed  entirely 
Ofereome.  Her  genius  was  superior  to  any  recorded  in  the  history 
<lf  the  Hebrews,  fh)m  Moses  to  David,  an  interval  of  more  thaii 
.Imt  hundred  years;  and  scri])tural  commentators  have  rem<irked, 
lluit  Deborah  alone,  of  all  the  rulers  of  Israel,  has  escaped  nn- 
nprored  by  the  prophets  and  Inspired  historians.  The  land  under 
Mr  motherly  rule  luid  **rcst  forty  years."  See  Judges,  chapters 
Ir.  and  y. 

DEBORAH, 

A  Jewess,  living  at  Rome,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nventeenth  century.  She  was  distinguislied,  while  she  lived,  for 
h&r  poems  and  other  works.  None  of  these  are  now  to  be  obtained. 

DEFFAXD,  MARIE  DE  VICHY  CHAMROUD  DU, 

Oars  of  the  most  prominent  French  women  of  the  regency  and 
nten  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1G97,  of  a  family  noble 
and  military.  Educated  in  a  convent,  she  early  distinguished  herself 
te  a  tone  of  raillery  on  religious  subjects.  Massilloii  was  called  in 
to  talk  with  her,  but  "Elle  est  charmante"  was  his  only  reproof. 
At  the  age  of  twenty.  Mademoiselle  de  Vichy  married  the  Manitiis 
da  Deffimd,  fh>m  whom  her  intrigues  soon  caused  her  to  separate, 
^feii  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  brilliancy,  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  a  countenance  full  of  piquancy  and  expression,  were  the  chief 
penonal  attractions  of  the  young  marchioness.  Brilliant,  witty,  sccp- 
tinl,  and  sarcastic,  she  drew  around  her  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  her  time.  She  had  numerous  lovers,  the  regent 
himself  being  for  a  short  time  among  the  number ;  and  she  possessed 
the  power  of  securing  the  constancy  of  many  of  them,  even  up  to 
their  dotage. 

The  greater  portion  of  Madame  du  Deffand's  early  life  was  passed 
at  the  court  of  the  brilliant  Duchess  du  Maine,  whose  friendship 
she  enjoyed.  At  a  later  period,  failing  in  her  repeated  attempts 
to  become  a  devotee,  for  which  she  manifestly  had  no  vocation,  she 
nevertheless  established  herself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph's,  where, 
hi  luuidsome  apartments,  she  gave  evening  parties  and  suppers  to 
her  friends.  Soon  after  her  retreat  to  the  convent,  she  became 
totally  blind,  and  continued  in  that  melancholy  condition  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  lier  life ;  a  misfortune  which  she  endured  with 
great  fortitude.  She  gathered  around  her,  however,  a  brilliant  in- 
tellectual circle,  to  which  she  gave  the  tone,  who  met  for  common 
amusement,  and  served  to  dispel  the  ennui  by  which  she  was 
constantly  attacked. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  became  acquainted  with  her  at  this  period 
other  life,  hits  celebrated  her  in  his  amusing  letters.  Their  friendship 
continued  uninterrupted  till  her  death,  and  was  cemented  by  freciucnt 
viMiii  to  Paris  by  Walpole,  and  constant  corresi)ondence.  iler  treut- 
nient  of  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  whom  slie  tirst  snccoured,  and 
then  discarded  through  jealousy,  made  her  many  enemies,  and  drew 
from  her  ranks  many  of  her  niost  brilliant  visitors.  The  latter  part 
of  her  life  wa-s  only  the  shadow  of  what  it  had  been,  her  ennui, 
Klfishness,  and  ill-temper  reiK'lling  even  her  most  attached  friends. 
Slie  died,  aiier  a  linal  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  devout. 
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in  the  tiioDtli  of  September,  17R0,  in  the  eighty^-fburth  year  of  hei' 
age. 

Madame  du  Deflhnd's  epistolary  writings  were  ciiaracterized  by 
an  exquisite  style  j  not  obtained,  liuwcver,  It  is  siiid,  withont  a 
degree  of  labour  and  study  somewlmt  aurprising  to  tlie  readers  of 
tho^  ^)mtaiia>u>  effusions.   Her  poetry  never  rose  above  mediocrity. 

DEKKEN,  AGATHE, 

A  Dutch  authoresg,  bom  in  the  village  of  Amstelveen»  near 
Amsterdam,  on  the  Wtlu  of  Deeember,  1741»  When  three  ye^ra 
old  she  lost  her  parents,  and  being  vniy  poor,  was  placed  in  tha 
Amsterdam  orphan  aRylnni,  Her  Uiiturflf  abilities  and  Industry  soon 
distinjfubhed  her  iYom  her  couipanians,  and  her  early  and  suceessful 
efforts  in  poetry,  proeurcd  the  proteetion  and  assistance  of  the 
^'Diligentiie  Omnia"  society.  When  she  left  the  asylum,  she  accepted 
a  plaec  na  companion  to  Miss  Maria  Borsh,  a  younp:  lady  who  was 
berj>elfji  poetei?s.  She  lived  with  Miss  Itorsh  dlt  1778.  'ARer  tho 
death  of  her  fHend  and  Ix^nefaetresw,  Miss  Dekken  published  a  col- 
lection of  poem?,  the  result  of  their  joint  labours.  She  then  went 
to  hve  wi(h  anoth^^r  friend,  Elizabeth  Beeker,  the  widoAF  of  a 
clergyman.  Tliclr  united  labours  produced  the  tlrst  Dutch  domestic 
novel,  and  they  became  thus  the  founders  of  a  new  j*chool  of  novel 
'wTittirs.  Shortly  afterwards  they  pnlpMshed  the  **Wandcrlengcn  door 
Bougogne,*'  (17'79.)  In  1787  §he  r^mov<;d  to  Paris,  and  had  sub* 
sequcntly,  during  the  reigu  of  terror,  ijome  very  narrow  escapes 
from  the  guillotine.  In  17^0  she  returned  to  Holland,  when  the 
dishonesty  of  a  friend  deprived  her  of  h^v  little  property  -  She  had 
now  again  to  resort  to  her  j>en  as  a  mcEiiis  of  suhsistenee.  She 
translated  therefore  sevend  English  noveb,  and  published  a  colketioii 
of  poeuLs,^  which  containR  some  patriotie  and  religious  pieces,  which 
arc  to  this  day  ctteeincd  master-pieces  of  Dutch  poetry*  She  died 
on  the  15  th.  of  November,  1807, 

DELANY,  MAEY, 

Was  ihe  danghter  of  Bernard  Granville,  Esq.,  aftcrwanls  Lord 
Lans^downe,  a  nobleman  celebrated  for  his  abilities  and  virtues.  Hia 
character  an  a  poet,  and  his  friendship  with  Fupc,  Swift,  and  other 
eminent  writers  of  th^i  time,  as  well  iis  Ids  getieral  patronage  of 
men  of  genius  and  litcratun?,  have  been  so  often  rccordtid  that  they 
must  be  fundi iar  to  our  renders.  His  daughter  Mary  recL^hed  a 
very  careful  education,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  was  induced 
to  miirrj,  againfit  her  own  inclination,  Alexander  Pendarvefl^  a 
gentleman  of  large  proptarty  at  RoscroWj  In  Cornwall.  From  a  great 
disparity  of  year>4,  and  other  causes,  she  was  very  unhappy  during 
this  connexion.  However,  she  wisely  employed  the  retirement  to 
which  she  was  confined  in  cultivating  her  mind  and  her  musical 
talents.  She  was  distinguished  for  lier  powers  of  converstition,  for 
her  epLstolai^"  writing,  and  her  taste, 

!n  1724  Mis.  Pendarves  becaine  a  widow,  when  she  left  Cornwall 
for  Loudon,  For  several  years  after  this  she  corresponded  with 
Dean  Swltt.  In  1743  she  married  Dr.  Patrick  Del  any,  whom  she 
had  long  kno^n^  and  their  union  was  a  very  happy  one.  He  died 
in  I7t>8,  and  after  that  ehe  wm  induced  by  the  Duchess -dowager 
of  Portland,  who  had  been  an  early  and  constant  friend  of  hcrii, 
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to  reside  a  port  of  the  lim^  with  Ijer;  unci  Mrs.  Delany  divided 
thp  yeiir  tetwefn  London  and  Bnlstro<le. 

On  the  death  of  tJie  Duchess-dawn^^cr  of  Portland^  the  king 
a-^signifd  Mrs.  DclAny,  as  a  sunrnier  r^jiitlL^ncc,  tlie  »Kt*  of  a  fiimishod 
botik  in  St.  Alban*s  Street,  Windsor,  adjoining  the  cntmnce  to  the 
castle^  and  a  pension  of  three  hiindrud  ponndw  a  year.  Mrs.  Dclany 
di*id  at  her  own  honsie  in  St.  JanicH'  Strei't,  on  the  15Uu  of  April, 
1788,  having  nearly  completed  her  eiffhty-Piglith  year. 

The  elrcum^taiice  tlnit  has  principftlly"entitle(J  Mm.  Delanv  to  a 
placQ  in  this  work  wsa  her  skill  in  painting,  and  other  InjL^i^iiiong! 
arts.  She  was  thirty  yeurs  old  before  ijlie  learned  to  drawt  and 
forty  liefore  she  atie'mpted  oU-palnting;  hat  she  devoted  herself  to 
it,  and  her  proficiency  wan  remarkable.  She  waa  i>rineii}aliy  a 
copyist,  hnt  painted  a  few  original  pictnres,  the  largest  of  whidi 
WAS  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  She  excelled  in  embroidery  and  .ihell* 
work,  and  at  the  affe  of  scventy-fonr  invented  a  ne^  and  beautiful 
mode  of  exercising  her  ingenuity.  This  was  in  the  constmciion  of 
a  Flora.  She  cut  out  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  Bhe  wiifhed 
to  imitate,  in  coloured  paper^  which  she  sometimes  dyed  lietself, 
and  pasted  them,  accurately  arranged,  on  a  hlaek  gronnd.  The 
effect  was  so  admirable  that  it  was  impossible  often  to  distinguish 
the  ordinal  fram  tfie  imitation.  Mrs.  Bclany  coiitlnucd  to  carry 
out  thb  favourite  dcf^igri  till  she  was  eighty -three,  when  the  partial 
&ilnrc  of  her  sight  olnligcd  her  to  lay  it  a^ide,  hut  not  till  she  had 
finished  uine  hundred  and  ei^jhty  flowers.  This  is  the  cottipleteat 
Flora  ever  executed  by  one  hand,  and  requinfd  great  knowledge 
of  botanical  drawing. 

Mffi.  Delany  has  Itoft  a  bcfi-utifnl  example  to  her  eejt^  by  tli<5 
manner  in  wlileh  she  improved  her  time  5  ^ihc  never  grew  old  in 
feeling;  always  emplDyed,  and  always  improving  her  talents,  she 
kept  yowth  in  her  heart,  and  therefore  nt^ver  lost  her  po^vcr  of 
pleasiiDg,  Miss  Biimoy,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  her  last 
years  of  life,  thm  describ*;3  Mrs.  Delany  just  before  her  deatht 
when  she  hiid  entert^d  her  eighty -eighth  year: — 

"Her  eyes  alone  had  failed,  and  these  not  totally.  Not  even  was 
her  general  frame,  though  enfeebled,  wholly  deprived  of  its  tlastic 
powers.  She  was  apriglit;  her  air  and  her  carriage  were  full  of 
dignity  t  all  her  motions  were  graceful ;  and  her  gestures,  when  sha 
was  animated,  had  a  vivacity  almost  sportive.  Her  exquisitely 
susceptible  sonl,  at  every  strong'emotion,  still  mantled  in  her  cheeks, 
and  her  spirits,  to  the  iajit,  retained  their  innocent  gaiety  j  her  con- 
ver^^ation  its  balmy  tone  of  syinpa^thy ;  and  her  matjners  their  aoft 
atid  resistless  attraction :  while  her  piety  was  at  once  the  most  fervent, 
yet  most  humble." 

Mrs.  I>elaDy  wai?  interred  in  a  vault  belonging  to  St.,  James' 
Chureli,  where  a  monument  Jias  been  ereet^id  to  her  metuory. 

DEROCHES,   MADELEINE  BEVUO, 

A^-Li  her  daughter  Catharine,  were  famed  among  the  French 
literati  fi»r  wit  and  sparkling  vivaeiry  of  mind.  Their  names  can- 
not be  separated,  for,  like  twin  stars,  they  illuminated  the  literary 
sky*  Tlie  greatest  niind«  of  FraniTC  souglit  and  enjoyed  their  con- 
versation: Marley,  Scaligcr,  Kupin,  and  PflJiqtuef,  considei-ed  it 
more  improving  than  that  of  their  male  friends?,  and  Fasquiet 
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publiphfld  a  collection  of  pot^iiis,  with  the  cnrioTis  titiB  "FIchk  of 
Mif!fi  Derocliesj"  (i^S'2.)  They  were  Inseparable  in  death  tm  dudiiff 
El(eir  life.  They  always  exprcsspd  a  wish  that  they  niigth  die  fit 
the  same  time?  and  Providence  gmiilcd  iL  They  died  on  the 
fiame  day  at  roicti^rs,  Tietims  of  the  plague,  which  prievaited  there 
at  that  time.  Their  works  were  published,  in  two  volumes,  in  the 
year  1604 

DERVORGILLE,  LADY, 

Was  tlie  widow  of  John  de  Baliol,  of  Baniard  Castk,  In  the 
county  of  Diirhnmi  a  man  of  op u knee  and  pt>wer  in  the  thiricenth 
ecDtiiry,  od  wh«m  devolved  the  duty  of  carrying  on  her  hiuihand's 
design  of  founding  the  coUeg^e  called  Baliol  College,  in  Oxford. 
Her  husband  left  no  written  deed  for  the  pnrpose ;  bnt  his  widow, 
in  the  most  honourable  and  liberal  manner,  fulfilled  hii  desire, 

DESCARTES,  CATHARIKE, 

Datfghter  of  a  councilor  of  tbe  Parliament  of  Bdttany,  and  niece 
of  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  that  name,  was,  from  her  leamitig 
and  tftlentp,  so  worthy  of  her  origin,  that  it  was  faid,  "The  mind 
of  the  great  Descartos  bad  fallen  on  a  di^^iaff."  Her  niOHt  considerable 
work  was  an  account  of  the  death  of  her  uncle,  in  prose  and  verse* 
She  k  d  a  very  quiet  life  in  Brittany,  and  died,  in  1706,  of  a  diiiease 
brought  on  by  bard  study.    She  was  Ixjm  at  Rennets,  in  1635, 

DESIIOULIERES,   AKTOIXETTE  LIGIER 
DE    LA  GARDE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1638.  At  that  period  the  education  of 
young  laLlies  was?  very  Cflrefully  attended ;  usage  required  them  to 
he  instructed  in  many  mib^ects  that  are  not;  always  open  to  their 
sex.  Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde  cWnced  a  brightness  of  mind,  and 
love  for  6!tndy,  at  a  very  early  age.  Her  taste  for  poetry  nuuiifcited 
itjself  almost  In  infancy  j  she  "lisped  in  number."  Ht^nault,  a  poet 
of  sonse  reputatiot)^  was  a  friend  of  the  fkmily,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  instructing  tliis  charming  damsel  in  the  ndes  of  versification  ]  it 
has  even  been  said  that  he  sacrificed  some  p<icm5  of  his  own  to 
add  to  the  cclchrity  of  his  pnpil  Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde  added 
the  charms  of  beauty,  and  pleasing  manners,  to  her  literary  abilities. 
Perhaps  her  admirers,  who  were  many,  would  have  exprej^sed  ft — 
her  beaiuy  rendered  her  charming  in  spite  of  ber  literary  abilities. 
In  Iff-il  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Seigneur  Deshoulibrci?,  a  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  great  Conde.  He  participated  actively  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  beeoinirig  obnoxious  to  tbe  Queen - 
regent,  sufferpd  a  confiscation  of  hb  property.  ]VIadame  Tk",shonliere9, 
who  had  accompanied  her  ljuiJhand  through  the  chnnges  and  chances 
of  a  soldier's  life,  went  to  Iiru>5sets,  where  a  Spanish  court  rej?ided, 
to  obtain  some  ctaiins  which  the  coIinn4  wa^  nut  himself  at  leisure 
to  pursue:  this  step  resulttd  in  an  arbitrary  Imprisonment.  She 
confined  in  a  state  priran,  f^^r  eight  months,  and  at  the  etid 
of  tbat  lime  with  difHcnlty  rcleaseii,  by  the  exertionj*  of  her  hushand. 
At  tiic  close  of  the  civil  wars,  Do  i^h  on  litres  obtained  an  olftee 
in  Guiennc,  where  he  retired  with  hi,s  fiindty.  At  tliis  time  Antoinette 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Vaut  lusc :  the  5L'ene  of  Fetrarch'a 
insipiration  ;  and  here  it  was  llisU  ^hc  composed  her  happiest  effusions. 
Her  pastorals,  particularly  "Lcs  Moutuns"  and  "Le  Kuisiieau,"  are 
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universally^  nlloHfd  t^j  be  among  the  very  best  of  that  jiort  f>f  ^nritfng 
in  tht;  French  ljuigU4go.  Sortie  of  her  hiHxbns  ara  still  frcqnciitly 
clteil. 

Marlamc  Depljouli^rvifl  vhk^  mftiie  a  member  of  tbc  AcadeTny  of 
Ark^,  ftnd  of  that  of  the  Hieciverati  in  Padim.  Sbc  nnmbenjtl  nmong; 
lier  friuiuls  mJiriy  of  the  moHt  di,sting:ii]^b(^<d  persons  of  the  d«7  Tbe 
two  CoriieiUei^.  Flcebkr,  Quiimnlt.  the  Duke  ofXevers,  md  La  Kocfac- 
foncmiUt  profesi^ed  for  ber  tbc  blghef^t  <?steem  its  a  woman  and  Jis 
an  authoress.  Tlie  great  Cotkle  ii[>pettrs  to  hiwa  cntertAlT^ed  for 
bcr  a  more  tender  BentLmeni: — bb  rtxtik,  power,  and  many  dajtz-lbsf; 
q^^^lljticBT  miffhl  have  provtnl  dangeruuid  to  &  lighter  mind ;  hut  biT 
firm  principles  of  virtue,  and  Ifjve  fur  her  bui*bnnd,  preserve* I  bcr 
from  tbe  ibatlow  of  i^^|iroiich,  Shi*  had  eGvcral  cbihiren — a  daughter, 
Anujincttc,  who  inherited  some  of  ber  morber's  po«etieiil  trthttit  i  ^\ia 
took  a  pri7.e  at  tbc  French  Academy,  tbofigb  FonteJiellc  was  her 
cnmiHrtitor. 

Madame  Dcf^bonlicres  acbieved  bcr  Hteraiy  Tcpiuatiou,  not  by 
isolating  herftelf  from  tlic  duties  of  society^  whicb  poets  hava 
deemed  nceessary  to  tbe  development  of  the  poetic  teniffcrattient. 
A*  tender  niotlier,  an  active  frioiul,  as  we  bavo  seen  ahovci  she 
did  i>ot  bef^itiite  to  ji lunge  iuto  tbe  dlrneultiefl  of  diplomscyt  when 
called  upon  to  aid  hi?r  hnsl>and> — proving  that  tbe  cultivation  of 
the  ttdiid  is  hy  no  means  iDcompatible  with  attention  to  the  minute 
and  daily  duties  of  th©  mother  uf  a  family*  And  those  ladicn  wbo 
a3eet  to  despbtc  femiuiuc  pursuits,  or  who  complain  of  tbe  crampin;^ 
etTet't  of  woinan'ij  household  cares,  may  learti  from  the  example  of 
this  suece^isful  authoress,  that  neither  are  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
real  gem  us,  but  ratlier  an  iucentive  to  call  foriii  talentt«,  by  developing 
the  character  iu  conformity  with  nature,  Madiunc  DetboulifercJi 
had  studied  with  sucetfw  geometry  and  philtjcioiihy,  and  was  well 
verj^  In  the  Latlu,  Italian,  aud  £:3pani£h  languagcH.   She  died  iu 

DESMOND,  COUNTESS   OF,  CATHAHINK 
FITZGEHALl), 

Wf3o  attained  tbe  age  of  one  hundred  and  forty *fiTe  vcflrs,  was 
a  daughter  of  tbe  house  of  Drumauo,  In  tbe  county  of  Waterford, 
Ireland,  and  eecoiid  wife  of  Jaities,  twelflJi  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  whom 
she  wm  married  in  the  reign  of  Edward  tbe  Fourth »  (1461,)  and 
being  oti  thftt  occasion  presented  at  court,  she  danced  with  tbe  Duke 
of  Glon  cester,  af t er wanls  Rich  ard  tho  Til  i  rd .  Tb  c  beau  ty  and  v  ivactty 
of  Lady  Dcismoud  rendered  ber  an  object  of  attractiou  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  aud  she  had  parsed  ber  bundredtb  year  before  she 
could  refrain  from  dancing,  or  mlngUug  in  gay  asisemblies.  She 
resided  at  Inehiquin,  in  M mister,  aii<i  held  htT  jcjinturc  es  dowager 
from  itmuy  successive  Earls  of  Desmond,  till  the  family  hein^  by  an 
attainder  deprived  of  their  estate,  i^he  waa  reduced  to  poverty, 
Altliongb  then  one  hundred  aud  forty,  she  went  to  London,  laid 
her  case  before  James  the  First,  and  obtaitied  relief*  Sir  Walter 
Kaleigb  was  well  acquainted  with  this  lady,  and  mentions  ber  as 
a  prodigy.  Lord  Bacon  informs  us  that  she  bad  tbrec  new  seta 
of  natural  teetli.  It  is  nneertain  in  what  year  she  died,  but  she 
wftfl  not  Uving  in  1617,  when  Sir  Walter  Kaleigb  pubUsbed  his 
history- 
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DESMOULINS,  LUCILLE, 

Was  bom  in  Piiris,  in  177J .  TIt:r  fathci-  was  a,  clerk  of  the  iinancCis, 
anf[  her  mother  one  uf  the  most  Ijcuutlfiil  w«inen  of  the  age.  Liieille, 
whose  maidcri  name  was  Duples^is^  was  citrcfiLlly  tdueated.  She 
formed  an  attachment,  when  Ter3'^  young,  to  Carriille  Dcsmoulins^ 
a  young  man  of  great  talent,  who  became  one  of  the  first  leaders 
and  victims  of  the  rcvolntion.  They  were  married  in  1790,  Camille 
De!^inoulin.H^  after  having  made  himself  eonspicuoun  by  his  speeches 
in  favour  of  th^  death  of  Louia  the  Sixteen th,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  and  for  tiome  time  was  very  much 
followed.  But  as  his  feelings  gradually  changed  frorn  hatr{?d  against 
the  aristocrats  to  pity  for  the  innocent  vtetlms  of  the  people^s  far>-, 
he  lotit  hJs  popularity,  was  deuoune^d,  and  imprisoned,  LaciUe 
exerted  heretjlf  to  the  ntmost  to  save  him,  and  wandered  continnally 
around  his  prisou,  trying  to  rouse  the  people  in  hia  fevour;  but 
In  vait!.  He  was  guillotined,  and  she  was  tried  and  condemned 
for  havinff  endeavoured  to  Tcsenc  him.  She  was  caltn,  and  evcu 
cheerful,  during  her  hasty  trial  j  and  dressing  herself  with  the  greatest 
care,  she  entered  the  fatal  cart,  and,  in  tlie  full  bloom  of  her  yonth 
and  beauty,  aiseeuded  the  seatlbld  wkh  the  most  perfect  serenity. 
She  was  executed  in  17 94,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three, 

DEYONSUIRE,  DUCEJESS  OF,  GEOEGIANA  CATENDISH. 

A  iwvDY  as  remarkable  for  her  tJilents  as  her  li^'aoty,  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Earl  Spenser,  and  was  horn  in  1757.  in  her 
eevonteenib  yeari  she  niaiTied  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^  a  disringnished 
nobleman.  The  beautiful  DuchejsS,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  beca-me 
not  only  the  leader  of  female  fashion?,  and  the  star  of  the  arlstoerfttlc 
world,  hut  she  also  aspired  to  politieal  influence.  In  1780i  she  became 
thtj  zealous  partisan  of  Mr.  Fojc,  and  canvassed  success  fully  for  votes 
iti  his  favour*  The  story  of  the  butcher  selling  her  his  rote  for 
Sp  kiss,  Is  well  known.  Among  a  variety  of  other  jeux  d^sspriia  which 
appeared  oa  that  occasion,  was  the  following: — 

"Array'^d  in  matchless  beauty,  Devon's  fair, 
In  Fo3i*B  favour  takes  a  zealous  part- 
Bttt  ohi  wherc'tT  the  pilferer  comes,  beware — 
She  &uppticates  a  vote j  and  st^ais  a  heart/' 

The  Duchess  wa,*i  benevolent,  as  well  as  patriotic,  and  few  ladles 
in  her  high  station  have  left  such  an  impression  of  the  tindly  feelings 
of  the  heart  ou  the  public  tnind. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  her  by  Gibbon,  the  celebrated  historian, 
who  hecame  acquainted  with  her  while  she  passed  thnongh  Switzer- 
land, dtidng  her  travels  abroad.  The  Dtit  he^s  returned  to  London ; 
it  was  in  the  year  17^8,  when  England  was  at  war  wiih  France, 
llie  patriotism  of  tJie  Diichees  now  dif^jilayed  a  truly  feminine  char- 
acter;  she  took  an  atixioivB  interest  in  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  protecting  annit!&  i  and  when,  Iat<»  in  the  autumn,  Gibbon  revisited 
Eiiglandi  and  renewed  hia  acquaintance  with  the  Duehesfi  of 
DeTOUshire,  he  found  her  "m along  flan (3 el  waistcoats  for  the  soldiers.** 
Tina  was  more  ladj-lihe  than  eanva^tlng  for  vote^. 

The  Duchtiiis  hud  three  children,  two  daughters  and  a  son,  and 
f^uems  to  have  betm  a  carefnl  and  ioi  ing  mother,  as  she  was  an 
r.x  eel  lent  wife*  She  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  SOth.  of  March, 
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1806,  in  tbe  forty -ninth  ye&t  of  liei-  3He>  She  pnfsesped  a  higlily 
cuUiv^Ced  tuste  for  pwTiy  and  the  fine  urtj*,  und  was  in>enil  in  her 
entjoiiragemcntii  of  talents  and  genius.  She  wrote  nmtiy  iKjetns, 
but  only  a  few  pieces  Imve  been  piihliahod.  These  are  spirited  aiid 
elegant,"  and  show  a  mind  tilkd  wiEli  eiithusiflsta  for  the  true  and 
thii  got»d. 

DETSTEE,  ANXA, 

The  tlan^hter  of  Louis  Deyster,  a  Flemish  paint^ir^  was  bom  at 
Bruges  in  2tj9€.  She  exeelled  in  loiulseaitefi}  and  iwnrated  her  fatlier's 
works  so  well,  that  ftiw  uf  the  btst  judge  s  eon  id  distinguish  the 
copies  fVom  the  origin ala»  She  died  in  poverty,  bewtuse^  abandoning 
painting,  she  devoted  her  time  to  lionstmeiin'R:  ovjrans  and  iiarpsi- 
chordEi,  and  vvaii  tiot  succcjsfifni*   The  date  ot  her  death  is  1716, 

DIDO,    OR  ELISSA, 

A  DAtTQHfMH  of  Belu.s  King  of  Tyre,  whtj  married  Sich^ns  of 
Sicharbas,  her  nnele,  priest  of  Hercule'i.  Her  brother,  Pygmalion, 
who  iiueeeeded  Belns,  murdcreti  Sichoeus,  to  get  pot^^i^j^ion  of  bis 
immense  riehes ;  and  Dido,  diji^onsoiate  for  the  loss  of  her  bui^band, 
whom  she  tenderly  lovedj  and  dreading  lest  she  should  also  fall  a 
victim  to  her  brother's  availee,  set  *^il^  with  a  number  of  Tyriatis, 
to  whom  Pygmalioti  had  become  odious  from  Jiis  tyranny^  for  a 
now  Betttcmeiit  According  to  some  historijm!^,  she  threw  into  the 
m&  the  riches  of  her  husband,  aiid  by  rliat  artiHce  compelled  the 
ships  to  fly  with  her,  that  had  eome  by  lUe  order  of  the  tyrant  to 
obtain  possession  of  htir  wealth*  But  it:  is  more  proba1>le  that  i^he 
carried  her  I'iehen  with  licr,  and  by  this  inflnenee  prevailed  on  the 
lYrian  sailors  to  accompany  her.  During  her  voyage  Dido  stopped 
at  Cyprus,  from  which  she  carried  away  titty  younfr  women,  and 
gave  them  as  wivi^s  to  her  followers.  A  storm  drove  her  fleet  on  the 
African  coatft,  where  she  hought  of  the  hihuhitants  as  mnch  land 
as  could  be  iiurronndiid  by  a  bull's  hide  cut  into  thongs.  Upon 
this  land  she  built  a  eitadcl,  eallcd  Byrsa;  and  the  increase  of 
population  soon  obliged  Her  to  enlarge  her  city  and  dominions. 

Her  beauty,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  her  enterprise,  gained  her 
many  admirers;  and  her  sul^jeets  wished  to  compel  her  to  marry 
Jarbas,  King  of  Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  with  a  dreadful 
war.  Dido  asked  lor  three  months  before  i^be  gave  a  det;isivc  an- 
fr'wer  J  and  during  that  time  she  ei-eeted  a  funeral  pile,  as  if  wiE^hing 
by  a  solemn  sued  dee  to  appease  the  manes  of  SiehEi^us,  to  whom 
*ihe  had  vowed  eternal  tidelity;  Wlien  all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed 
herself  on  the  pile  in  presence  of  her  people  j  and  by  this  tin  com- 
mou  aetion  obtained  the  name  of  Dido,  or  ♦^the  valiant  woman," 
Instead  of  Elitif^a.  Virgil  and  others  reprcisent  her  as  viMted  by 
jf^neas,  after  whose  departure  she  dej»troyed  herself  from  disap- 
pointed love;  but  this  m  a  poetical  tic  don,  as  j£ncas  and  Dido  did 
not  live  in  the  same  ago,  Ail«r  her  death.  Dido  was  lionoured  as 
a  deity  by  her  iu tweets.   She  flourished  about  B.C.  980. 

DIGBY,  LETTICE, 

Was  descended  fi'om  the  ancient  family  of  the  Fit7^cralda  of 
KJldare,  She  was  created  baroneys  of  Oflale  for  life,  and  on  her 
liiarriage  with  Lord  Digby,  of  Colcsljill  in  the  cotmty  of  Longford, 
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brought  her  large  possessions  into  that  family.  As  Lady  Digby 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  rt"be!lioiii  the  insurgents  often  iLFsanlted 
her  in  her  castle  of  Geashill,  which  the  defended  with  grmt  rcsoUiiion, 
8h(3  died  in  IGfjft^  and  lies  t>uried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Pal  rick. 
She  lefl  ieveu  sons  and  three  daughters. 

DINAH, 

The  onl5'  daughter  of  the  patriarcL  Jacob.  Her  sednction  by  Prince 
She  them  j  hi^i  honourable  i>ropoaHl  of  repairinj^  the  injury  by  marriage, 
and  the  preventicjn  of  the  fullUnient  of  tiiis  just  intention  by  the 
treachery  and  barbarity  of  her  bloody  brethren  Simeon  and  Lcvi^ 
are  recorded  in  Genesis^  xsxiv.  But  every  character  in  tlie  Bible 
has  its  mission  elu  im  example  or  a  warning,  and  Dinali's  should 
be  the  beacon  to  warn  the  young-  of  ber  sex  against  levity  of  man- 
ners and  eagerness  for  society.  "She  went  out  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land  j'*  the  result  of  her  visit  was  her  own  ruin,  and  involving 
two  of  her  brothers  in  such  deeds  of  revenge,  as  brought  a  curse 
upon  them  and  their  posterity.  And  thug  the  idle  curiosity  or  weak 
vanity  of  those  women  who  are  always  seeking  excitement  and 
amusement,  may  end  most  fatally  for  themselves,  and  those  nearest 
connected  and  best  beloved,   Diuab  lived  B,  C,  173^, 

DISNIES,   AKNA  PEVRE, 

A  roETEss  linown  at  first  under  the  name  of  Moina  was.  horn  in 
Georgetown,  South  Carolina,  Her  father,  Judge  Shackleford,  reuioved 
to  Charleston  when  Anna  was  a  child,  where  she  was  educated. 
In  1830,  Miss  ShackkfoRl  married  John  C.  Dinnies,  of  St.  Loui^, 
Missouri,  where  she  ha^i  since  resided*  The  poetr>^  of  Mrs.  Dinnies 
is  eltaracterized  by  vigour  of  thought  and  delicate  tendcrnei?!s  of 
tiitlitig.  There  i«  something  exceediifgly  fascinating  in  the  display 
of  intellectual  power,  when  it  seems  entirely  devoted  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  It  is  genius  performing  the  office  of  a  gutirdian  angel. 
There  Is  a  fervid ii ess  in  the  expressions  of  this  wTiter,  which  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  i^eader  at  once,  and  exalts  the  strain,  no  matter 
what  the  theme  may  he.  In  the  regions  of  imagination  she  does 
not  Eoar  far  or  often  j  the  wild  and  mysterious  are  not  her  passion  j, 
but  the  holy  fire  of  poesy  burns  pure  and  bright  in  her  heart, 
and  slie  clierishes  it  to  illumine  and  bless  her  own  hearth.  The 
genins  that  has  warmed  into  summer  beauty  a  frozen  "ChryJ^iiflic- 
inum/*  that  "[teerless  picture  of  a  mode&t  wilte,"  should  l>c  cherished 
and  encouraged  j  fur  this  ^Oieauty- making  power*'  it  is  which  most 
e;ssentialty  aids  religious  truths  to  refine  and  purify  ^ial  and  do- 
mestic life,  Besides  her  contributions  to  periodicals,  Mrs.  Dinnies 
prepared  a  handsome  volume,  '*Tbe  Floral  Tear,*'  published  in  1847. 

DIOTIMA, 

One  of  the  learned  women  who  taught  Socrates,  as  he  himself 
deolared^  the  "divine  philosophy,"  She  was  supposed  to  have  been 
izispired  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  j  and  Socrates  learned  of  ber 
how  from  corporeal  beauty  to  find  out  that  of  the  souk  of  the 
angelical  mind,  and  of  God.    She  lived  in  Greece,  about  U.  C,  408, 

DIX,   DOHOTIIEA  L,, 
Was  boni  in  America  ojid  passed  her  cbildhood  and  youth  in 
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Boston,  or  \tM  vlcirvity*  She  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  began  t^arly 
to  make  her  talents  uscfiil.  Gathering  around  ber  in  the  bomfl  of 
her  grand  mother,  an  excellent  and  rKi*pectable  hidy,  s  select  ijcLool 
of  yonng  girK  to  whom  she  waa  less  like  a  t(?acher  tliaii  a  loving 
cldviT  jnster,  gcxinirtg  their  confidence  and  leading  thtiin  on  with  hi«r 
m  the  way  of  improvement,  Miss  Dix  l>eeame  Jsnown  by  her  virtnes* 
iind  vvon  her  way  to  public  cfltccii).  At  this  lime  she  cultimted  her 
literary  ta^te,  and  prepared  several  bookii;  the  ttrst,  publu»hed  in 
Biiston,  entitled  *'TIie  Garland  of  Fl*>ra,"  is  proof  of  that 

genuine  love  of  iiowons  and  of  poetry  which  marks  the  delicately- 
t^ncd  mind,  diiicipllijed  by  reaectlon^  as  well  as  Btndy.  Miiis  Dix 
jtfterwardfi  prepared  a  number  of  book^  fur  children,  ainfing  which 
wei"¥!  "Conversations  about  Common  Things,**  "Alit^e  and  Ruth,^' 
'^Evening  Hours,"  and  sereral  others.  Her  name  was  not  given  to 
any  of  ht?r  workft^  but  we  allude  to  thetn  here  to  show  that  a 
redncd  literary  tast^  and  genius  are  eomputlble  with  the  moat 
nctive  philanthropy,  even  when  compt-lled  to  seek  its  objectj*  through 
rewari.'hea  that  are  both  painful  and  terrible* 

The  declining  health  of  Mits  Dix  nmde  u  change  necej?sary ;  and 
as,  by  the  de^^ease  of  a  relative,  she  had  been  left  snJlit'ieutly 
provided  for  to  render  her  own  es^ertions  tinnecesssary  for  herself, 
£he  gnve  up  her  school  in  iSM  and  came  to  jLurope.  In  Liverpool 
she  wa-H  conflned  by  a  long  and  dangerous  illjie^i.H,  btit,  nr>twith.^tanding 
her  weak  condition,  she  gained,  while  here,  njui.h  valuable  informa- 
tion, particularly  about  charitable  institutions,  iji  1837  she  ixiturned 
to  Boston,  and  soon  commenced  viiiiting  the  Ptjor-Honse  and  tlouaes 
of  Refuge  for  the  unfortnnate.  She  also  becajue  interested  for  the 
hoyn  in  the  Naval  Ai^ylum,  Then  ^he  went  to  the  Prisonij  and 
Lunatic  Asylnm^i ;  everywhere  seeking  to  ameliorate  snflering  and 
inttruet  tlie  ignorant*  In  this  course  of  benevoienco  she  woa 
eyicoti raged  by  her  particular  friend,  and,  we  bebeve,  pastor^  the 
EeT,  Will  lain  E.  Channtngj  DJ>.,  of  wliose  two  children  Khe  had 
at  one  time  been  the  governess*  For  about  ten  yearw,  or  &ijico  ie>Jl, 
Aliss  Dj?c  has  given  her  thonghta,  tlm^,  and  induenee  to  lurtelttjrate 
Lhc  condition  of  poor  lunatics,  and  to  persuade  the  public  to  fundsh 
tiuitable  asylums;  alea  to  improve  the  moral  diifcipline  of  prisons 
and  places  of  eontincment  for  cruniaaj^.  For  this  pur|)Ose  fche  haa 
visited  every  state  in  the  Union  (except,  perhaps  one)  this  side:  of 
tlv3  Rocky  Mountauis  j  travelling,  probably,  a  number  of  inileH  which 
won  Id  three  times  etrcle  the  globe.  Every  whe^re  iiceking  out 
ititelljgent  and  l>enevolent  men,  ehe  has  endeavonred  to  Intnaa  into 
tlieir  hearts  ihe  enthusiasm  that  kindled  her  own.  A'itlting  the 
poor-hou^s,  the  prisons,  the  places  of  confinement  for  the  in:^ane^ 
ehe  ha3  learned  their  condition,  pleaded  their  cauw,  and  nuiterially 
ineitcd  the  exertions  of  individuals  and  legislative  bodies  to  provide 
sititable  asylums  for  thia  sulfering  eiaiss.  In  founding  the  stat^ 
hospitals  in  Rninj^ylvanjEi.  %Vw  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Indianji,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  and  ^^^»rt!ii  (.\Lruliim,  her  exertions  were  ol'  much  im- 
portance by  prcpari[ig  tiii.<  public  inind  to  eymiiathize  with  this 
peculiar  walk  of  charity.  But  Miss  liix  did  not  stop  at  tJur*  point. 
In  her  enthusiasm  she  sees  otdy  two  classcit  of  people — the  insane 
and  the  f^ane;  the  one  lo  do,  the  other  to  be  done  for;  ^o  bhui 
carried  her  cares  to  Congie^,  aiid,  in  the  sessions  of  pre- 
sented a  memorial  asking  aii  npproprlation  of  rive  njilllonij  of  acres 
of  tiie  public  domain  to  endow  boi^pitals  for  tlie  iodigeiit  Insane. 
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The  fn'iinJ:  was  not  made,  and  she  again  appeared  in  Wasliington 
ill  ItiiiO,  rentiHjnj^  hor  application*  but  increiif^iug  tbe  a  mount  of 
iiind  refill Ired  to  ten  mifimns  a/  acres.  A  favonrable  report  was  made ; 
a  biEL  w&a  fraiiied^  passed  the  Honse^  but  was  lust  in  the  Senate 
for  want  of  time. 

But  on  her  applieatlous  to  many  of  the  Stafes^  MIfs  Dix  has 
been  aucctfHJifQl,  and  indeed  she  has  a  peouHaf  gift  of  winiiinf* 
success.  The  secret  of  her  power  is  her  t^arnest  sseal,  and  her 
untiring  [ndustryn.  She  aoqnire^  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her  snbjecl. 
She  draws  up  her  papers  with  unequalled  skill.  We  have  before 
us  two  of  her  Meinonals — one  presented  at  Harrifiburg,  the  other 
at  Washington.  They  are  model!*  for  the  Btudy  of  whoever  would 
prepare  petitions  to  a  public,  body  of  men.  So  elearty  does  she 
set  forth  the  ohjcct,  and  arrange!  the  argnments  in  favour  of  her 
plan,  that  tlie  Coriimittee  to  whom  it  is  referred,  adt^pi  her  3Iemfirmi 
at  iheir  ojspji  JhporL  The  advantage  tbi?  gives  of  yucceas  is  wonderful. 
In  framing  her  Memorials,  she  follows  the  manner  eommeniled  by 
Stenie— takes  siMgle  cases  of  sirfferhig— piduts  pictures  at  which  tlie 
heart  is  so  moved  that  the  understanding  losses  its  power^  and  yields 
to  the  idea  that  no  nuserj^  is  so  terrible  as  that  of  a  raving  maniac  I 
He  h  a  drunkard,  perhaps,  who  has  fcsacrilleed  his  time,  property^ 
and  health,  to  his  gensual  appetites,  lie  has  wilfully  de^^traycd  his 
own  mind  ^  yet  he  must  be  provided  for  at  public  expense — iiot 
merely  with  every  uecessarj'— ^but  w  itli  coinforti^,  luxuries  ;  the  meana 
of  instruct  ion,  and  even  mnus^tni^ni^*^  while  hi.s  broken-hearted  wife, 
his  l>egg^ared  children  are  left  to  the  hardes^t  poverty,  to  struggle 
on  an  they  may  without  sympathy  or  relief!  Is  it  "not  a  charity, 
a^i  necesjJHT^''  as  nohk,  to  provide  the  means  of  support,  instruction, 
and  improvement,  for  that  hungry,  raggedy  but  sane  group  of  innocent 
beings,  who  nuiy  be  preserved  froin  temptatitm^  and  thus  made 
useftil  m*!mbers  "of  society ;  as  it  is  to  restore,  couselousncss  to  a  soul 
so  embrutcd  in  i*iu,  that  it  cauuot,  by  buman  agency,  be  recovered 
from  its  fall? 

Bnt  Miss  Dix  only  sees  the  Jnsane,  and  those  who  follow^  her 
teaaonlngs,  or  rather  descriptions,  are  almmt  if  not  ^Itogdher  persuaded 
she  is  right.  Then  she  Is  gentle  in  manners,  and  has  a  remarkable 
sweet  Toict)  \  wonderful  instances  are  told  of  its  power,  not  only  over 
the  lurtatittf  but  over  tJie  learned*  She  goe.s  herself  to  the  places 
where  Legislators  meet,  and  pleads  with  those  who  have  the  control 
of  public  matters.  Thits  she  is  engaged,  in  aeason  and  out  of  season, 
in  om  e^sc,  to  her  the  most  important  of  all^ — and  she  succeeds. 
Her  example  ij^  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  power  of  disinterested 
zeal  concentraEcd  on  one  purpose. 

DODANE, 

DtJCiiKsa  DK  SErriMAi-iE,  was  the  wiffe  of  Bernard,  Dufco  de 
Septlmaniet  son  of  Willimn  of  Aiinitiiinc,  whom  she  married,  in  the 
palace  of  Aix-la-Chai»tilk%  iu  rTunc,  B24.  She  became  the  mother  of 
two  sous,  William  and  Beruard,  for  whom  she  wrote,  in  84 1,  a  book 
in  Latin,  called,  "The  Advice  of  a  Mother  to  her  Sons/*  Souie 
fragmentii  of  thi^  work  still  remain,  and  do  honour  to  the  good 
tense  and  religious  feeling  of  the  writer.   Dodane  died  in  842- 

DOETE   DE  TEfOTES, 
Wai3  btnn  in  that  eiiy  in  1220,  and  died  in  1265.    She  accoiii- 
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panleil  bcr  bother  Sherry^  surnamctl  the  Viiliarit,  to  tha  coroimtlon 
of  Conmd,  Emperor  of  LkTmany,  at  Ma3't'iice,  where  she  was  much 
admired  for  her  wit  and  bca^i  ty.  She  at  I  rat  ted  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor,  but  he  found  Let  virtue  invlneibie.  She  wrote  poetry 
with  ease  and  grace. 

DOMEIR,   ESTHER,   BORN  GAD, 

Was  a  woman  of  great  gonitis  and  masculine  powera  of  mfi^d. 
She  wag  boni  at  Breslau,  1770,  of  Jewi^rh  imrents.  Alreflfly  in  her 
earJy  yotuh,  she  busied  herself  with  impmving  the  condiTian  arsd 
edumion  of  her  sex,  and  wrote  severtd  i^}m.ys  on  the  i^ubjuct. 
When  twenty  years  old,  shiJ  went  to  Berlin,  where  .she  beeainci 
acquainted  with  Madame  de  Genh5»  who  contributed  much  to  model 
ber  mind.  In  1791,  ah*  embraeed  Christianity  ;  and  in  179*2,  married 
Dr.  W.  Dottieir.  With  him  she  travelled  thrfjugh  southern  Eu- 
rtipe,  and  spent  several  years  in  Portugal.  The  result  of  ber  ob- 
ser%'aijons  was  published  in  the  year  1803,  ill  Hamburg,  under  the 
title  **Letters  during  my  residence  in  Portugal  and  England."  She 
wrote  also  several  smaller  work^  and  translated  a  number  of  French 
books  into  English.  She  died  in  1802,  lamented  by  all  her  friend^*. 
Her  writings  are  distinguished  for  vivid  description,  strong  sense,  and 
Ijcauty  of  thought,  withont  much  polish  of  s^etitiment  or  style, 

DOMNIVA*   OR  DOMPNEVA, 

This  appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  name  Domina 
Eva,  or  the  Lady  Eva.  The  hbtorical  personage  who  bore  it  iM 
Boraetimea  referred  to  as  i^^rmeuburger;  Bhe  was  the  daughter  of 
Ermeured  Clito,  King  of  Kent,  and  was  married  to  Merowald,  King 
of  the  West  Hicauaa,  or  llertfordHhire,  riot  withstanding  whkh  mar- 
riage, however,  she  appears  to  have  assumed  the  religious  veil,  by 
the  eonscut  of  her  buaband^  and  the  ot^'CrHi>loii  of  her  reTirenicnE 
from  the  world  h  said  to  have  been  grief  for  the  violent  death  of 
her  two  brothers,  who  were  murdored  by  their  eousln  Egbert,  who 
bad  aseended  the  Ketititih  throne,  and  who  regarded  them  as  dan- 
gerous rivals  to  his  power.  It  is  aaid  that  a  miraculous  light  falling 
on  the  5ipot  where  the  murdered  prlnccjs  were  Interred,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  crime,  Egbert  professed  great  Tepentaiicc,  and 
offered  to  jjay  the  usual  were^,  or  compensation  for  blood,  to 
their  sister  Domniva.  This  she  refused  to  receive,  but  pardoned 
her  eon.*iin,  and  requested  that  he  would  grant  her  a  place  on  Tenet, 
cir  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  it  u  novr  called,  "where  she  inight  build 
&  monastery  in  memory  of  her  brothers,  with  a  suincient  mainte- 
nance, in  which  she  might,  with  the  virgins  devoted  to  God,  pray 
to  the  Lord  to  pardon  and  forgive  the  king  for  their  murder."  To 
this  Egbert  ai?sented,  and  agreed  to  bestow  ad  much  land  upon  the 
religious  foundation  as  Dotiinlva's  tame  deer  could  run  over  at 
one  course.  The  animal  was  kt  loose,  and  notwithstanding  the 
eHbrt^  made  by  some  to  arrest;  its  course,  passed  without  stopping 
from  one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other,  imvlng  run  over  forty -eight 
ploughed  Iand*i,  or  ten  thousand  acres,  which  the  kirtg,  rctunuug 
thanks  to  Jesus  Christ,  forthwith  "surrendered  to  hia  illujstrioua 
cousin  and  her  ecclesiast^Cid  iiosteriTy  for  ever 

And  thus  was  foundetl  the  new  minster,  dedicated  to  the  blessed 
Virgbi  Mary,  and  the  memory  of  the  tiiuxdcrtid  brethren,  which 
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was  coiiimenced,  s^ay  some  aiitJiorities,  in  fiM,  nnd  coinpl^'ffd  in 
670.  Arid  there,  as  Ludy  Abhe&s,  dwelt,  for  a  rime  tit  least,  the 
widowed  wife  Domniva,  as  Urajton  has  it 

'^ImltKifiuterecl  in  Kent,  nhpte  first  she  breathed  the?  air." 

Her  daiiphter  Mildred^  tommojilj^  called  l^t  Mikkfd^  on  account 
of  her  holy  life,  a  Vi'^iman  reniarkaljle  for  Ijer  hiiniiliry,  afterwards 
occupied  the  eaiiie  dt=iUngiiisfi*?d  in>sfrinn  m  thla  monastcrj%  ihe 
m<*mory  of  wbosc  site  h  etill  preserved  in  the  Kentisjh  lillape 
callf'd  Minster.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  Domniva  rerTiaiTTed 
ftt  Minster,  just  at  what  date  she  fonnded  her  Tiunntry  at  Ehbsfleet, 
in  Tlie  Isle  of  Tbanet.  She  siinived  her  liaslfRiid  many  year^,  and 
IS  friaqnently  mentioned  by  contemporary  historians.  The  latter 
period  of  hsk  widowJiood  was  spent  at  Gloucester,  where  uhe  died* 

DONNE,   MAHIA  DALLE-, 

Was  bom  1776,  in  a  viliagc  cjilled  Koncastaldo,  eighteen  mliea 
from  Bolpgna,  Her  parentis  were  worthy  people  in  humljle  elream- 
staTices,  hut  she  had  an  ^inele  who  was  an  ccclesiiistie,  and  he, 
atrui^k  witli  her  nneonjmon  intelligence  as;  a  fluid,  determined  to 
take  charge  of  her  education,  and  for  this  purpose  carried  her 
home  with  him  to  liolupm.  This  pood  priest  had  apartments  near 
the  medical  college,  and  was  on  tcnnB  of  the  most  intimate  fricnd- 
hldp  witii  the  eeiebratt^d  and  Uiarned  Dr,  Luigi  Ilodati.  The  liitter, 
ohserving  the  quick  talents  of  the  Utile  girl,  took  pleaburc  in  a^^kliig 
her  questions  to  exercise  her  mind,  and  at  la&t  became  so  inter- 
ested in  her  tnental  development*,  that  he  instnicttd  her  in  Latin 
and  the  other  parts  of  kiiOAvkdge  wiiieh  are  in  general  R-st'iTt^d 
for  tluH<e  intended  for  professional  etudles.  Ue^ides  Ids  own  cares, 
lie  oljtalned  for  her  the  frietidshlp  and  tuition  of  Cantcr^ani,  a  man 
who  could  hoast  of  an  European  reputation,  as  his  fame  for  learning 
ar-d  knowledge  extended  through  that  continent.  He  waw  so  de- 
lighted with  the  geniuii,  the  Jtidnstrj',  and  amiable  character  of 
Maria,  that  be  neglected  iiottiing  to  cultivate  lier  abilities  to  the 
utmost.  The  most  absiruso  seiences  wer-e  studied  and  thorougbly 
investigated,  and  her  natural  Inclittatious  tending  lo  medical  re- 
iearchea,  she  was  led  to  the  study  of  comparative  anaton^y  and 
expetiineiJtal  physic.  Her  masters  were,  be ides  Canterzan'i  and 
Rodati,  the  noted  surgeon,  Tarsido  Eiviera,  a  man  of  most  pro- 
found erudition  J  the  great  physician  Aldini,  and  the  pathologist 
Uttini 

Thei*e  gentlemen,  who  valued  Maria  as  much  for  ber  excellent 
disposition  and  eouseie rations  character  as  for  her  shining  qualifi> 
cation^  considering  that  s?he  was  extremely  poor,  deliberated  whe- 
ther rihe  should  assume  the  profession  of  medicine  &s  a  means  of 
support.  A  deforndty  of  the  shoulders,  which  deprived  her  of  a 
gbare  in  the  ordinajy  amuseuients  of  young  periiotie,  seemed  to 
iitolate  her  among  her  compunions;  and  these  learned  professors, 
perfectly  convinced  of  Jier  eonipciency,  persuoded  ber  to  ofler  her* 
self  ad  a  candidate  for  a  mcdieal  degree,  and;  by  practising  this 
ufcful  and  honourable  art,  to  provide  for  her^self.  She*  with  char- 
HiCLeristie  good  sense,  objected  that  liie  jrejudiee  against  her  sex 
assuming  such  functions  would  prevent  her  adndssioTi,  whatever 
might  be  her  quaUfieatiuns.   IIjI^  was  undeniable,  hut  her  iHeudf 
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faongtit  if  she  wonld  submit  herself  to  a  public  and  close  exam- 
nation  for  three  days,  that  all  prejudice  must  be  dispelled  hy 
irident  and  incontrovertible  facts. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1799,  the  vast  building  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  examination  was  thronged.  Every  doctor,  every  roan 
it  science,  speeded  to  witness  the  defeat,  as  he  anticipated,  of 
dUs  prcsnmptnous  young  woman.  She  was  modestly  attired  in 
bhck ;  her  tranquil  countenance  and  decorous  mien  seemed  equally 
Mmored  fVom  arrogance  and  false  shame.  The  ordeal  she  went 
dtaOBgb  was  of  the  most  trying  sort.  Difficulties  were  offered  that 
Ike  proposers  themselves  were  unable  to  solve.  The  candidate, 
vithont  the  slightest  discomposure,  with  most  profound  analysis, 
nd  with  the  clearest  reasoning,  manifested  her  perfect  acquaintance 
with  every  subject  propounded.  The  assembly  kindled  into  enthu- 
ihfm,  and  she  was  unanimously  invested  with  every  honour  the 
ftcolty  had  to  distribute.  From  that  time,  under  the  title  of 
Doctrese,  she  practised  medicine  with  the  greatest  success.  Xor 
was  her  knowledge  limited  to  that  science ;  it  could  not  be  denied 
unwilling  men,  that  this  woman  could  compete  with  them  on 
aU  points,  whether  of  philosophy  or  eloquence.  Her  Latin  speeches 
were  second  to  none,  and  her  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  most 
elegant  and  forcible  manner.  In  the  sequel  she  was  nominated 
VmCuBor  of  Obi^tetrics,  and  presided  over  a  school  for  women  in 
that  bnuich  of  medical  art.  To  her  pupils  she  was  motherly,  gener- 
ous, and  Icind;  but  as  an  instructress  she  was  eminently  severe. 
She  considered  their  ftinctions  of  such  importance  that  she  exacted 
the  most  particular  knowledge,  and  would  overlook  no  neglect. 

The  Doctress  found  time  to  cultivate  the  belles-lettres,  and  ex- 
celled in  writing  both  Latin  and  Italian  verses,  but  of  this  accom- 
plfehment  she  thought  so  lightly  that  she  never  kept  any  copies 
of  her  productions.  In  music  she  had  attained  sufficient  proficiency 
to  play  on  the  oigan  in  her  i>arish  church,  St.  Catarina  di  Sarugozza, 
when  any  emergency  demanded  her  aid. 

In  1842,  this  excellent,  pious,  and  valuable  woman,  having  dis- 
missed her  servants  one  evening,  retired  to  bed.  In  a  short  time 
one  of  the  women  heard  a  slight  groan  f^om  her  mistress ;  she  nin 
to  the  bed,  and  found  her  seized  with  apoplexy.  Slie  humcd  for 
a  physicifim,  but  it  was  too  late ;  when  he  arrived  Maiia  was  dead. 

DORCAS,   OR  TABITHA, 

(The  first  was  her  name  in  Greek,  the  second  in  Syriac)  sig- 
nifies a  roe,  or  oozetfe,  and  was  the  name,  probably,  given  to  indi- 
cate some  ])CCuTiar  characteristic  of  this  amiable  woman.  Dorcas 
linrd  in  Joppa,  now  called  Jaffa,  a  sea- port  upon  the  eaKtern 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  forty-five  miles  north-west 
of  Jerusalem.    She  had  early  become  a  convert  to  the  Christian 
religion,  and  must  have  been  a  most  zealous  disciple,  as  she  "was 
ftill  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds,  which  she  did"   She  was  mrt 
Ktisfied  with  advocating  tlie  right  way,  or  giving  in  cliarity;  she 
CQiM  mrith  her  own  hands  in  the  good  cause — she  made  garments 
fcr  the  poor;  she  relieved  the  sick,  she  comforted  those  who 
Bsomed.   We  feel  sure  s^e  mnst  have  done  all  these  deeds  of 
Iwe,  because,  when  she  died,  the  **widow8"  were  "weeping,  and 
slicwiifg  the  coats  and  garments  Dorcas  had  made."   Peter,  the 
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&pDfitk,  was  joumeyln^^  in  tliR  country  nciir  Juppa  wbcn  Itorcas 
died.  TUe  dirt-iples  Hciit  fur  him  to  torne  and  comfort  thum  in 
this  gmit  atfliution;  liu  wetiti  and  prayed,  and  rabud  the  dead 
Dorras  to  lifti. 

This  WEis  tlie  first  mlriiclis  of  raisin^jf  the  dead  to  life  performed  by 
thu  apotJiles.  A  woman  wa^*  thus  dij^rinf^iiishod  for  her  "gmd  work?," 
And  her  nanm  has  filnce  been,  and  will  evur  contitiut;  to  be,  sy- 
nonymous with  the  holiest  deeds  of  woman's  charity,  till  tiiyie  shall 
be  no  more*  Every  "Dorcas  Society"  is  a  monument  to  the  sweet 
and  happy  memory  of  this  pions  woman,  who  did  her  bumble 
alms -deeds  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  See  Aci.% 
chap,  ix.  Tcrses  36  to  43. 

DRUZBACKA.  ELIZABETH, 

BoRx  in  t*f(landi  in  1I>P3,  was  celebrated  as  a  poetess.  She 
wrote  some  very  henntifal  idyls,  fall  of  the  sweetest  de?^criptiona 
of  naturfl,  in  which  it  is  said  she  has  excelled  Thomson.  She 
died  ill  1763^  aged  seventy  jt:ars, 

DUBOIS,  DOROTHEA, 

Daughter  of  Annesley,  Earl  of  Anglesea,  by  Anne  Sj-mpson, 
mflrried  a  musician,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  writings,  to  rcflaim 
jQer  rights  f^ora  Iier  father,  who  had  Ijasely  denied  ble  marriage 
with  her  mother,  and  dijiowned  her  as  his  child.  She  wrote  the 
"DivoFiie,"  a  musical  entertainmenti  and  "Theodora,"  a  novel,  in 
which  slie  delineates  her  own  history.   She  died  in  iJublin,  in  1774. 

DUCLOSi     MARIE  ANNE, 

A  Frtisch  actress  of  great  merit,  was  born  at  Paris,  where  she 
died  in  174S,  aged  seventy- eight  She  excelled  in  the  representation 
of  queens  and  princesses.  Her  maiden  name  was  Cbatcannenfj 
tliat  of  Diich:)3  was  itssumedj  she  married,  in  1730,  Duchemin,  an 
at'tor,  from  whom  she  was  divorced  three  years  after, 

DUDEVANT,   AM ANTI NE- AUKORE^  DUPIK 

Betteh  known  as  George  Sand,  the  moflt  remarkable  French 
woman  of  our  time,  -wm  boni  in  the  province  of  Berry,  witliin 
the  flrst  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  A  royal  descent  is  el  aimed 
tor  her,  through  her  paterniil  grandmother,  a  daughter  of  Marshal 
Baxe,  well  known  to  a  son  of  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 
Poland.  Her  father,  Maurice  Dnpin,  was  an  ot£ccr  in  the  rni][jerlal 
service.  Dying  young,  he  left  his  daugher  to  the  care  of  her  grand* 
mother,  by  whom  she  was  brought  u]>,  jS  la  Rousseau.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  was  transferred  to  the  aristocratic  convent  of  the 
Dixmei  Anghi^s,  in  Paris ;  tiie  religious  reaction  which  followed  the 
restoration,  rendering  some  modili cation  of  Madame  Dupin's  phil- 
osophical syjitem  of  education  neceasary.  Here  the  ardent  excitable 
imiiginatlon  of  the  young  Amantine  Anrore  exhibited  itsirlf  iu  a 
fervour  of  devotion  so  cxtrenie  as  to  call  for  the  interpositir>n  ot 
her  superior.  Young,  rich,  and  au  orphan,  she  suffered  her^elf,  at 
the  j*ge  of  twenty,  to  be  led  into  one  of  those  marriages — called 
^*ismtablc^^*  by  the  French — witli  a  retired  Imperial  officer;  an  up* 
light,  honest,  but  veiy  dull  man.   Utterly  unsuited  to  one  anuther. 
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and  iiiithar  of  them  willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  duty,  the  tinhappy 
pair  Btrugglod  on  tli  rough  eoirje  years  of  wrttchedriess,  wlj(>n  the 
tie  was  bniipt  by  the  abrapt  departure  of  Madame  Dndeviiiit^  who 
tied  ftom  lit'r  husband's  roof  to  ilie  protectiou  of  a  iovcr*  Whll6 
liviTig  in  obscurity  with  this  lover,  her  flr:^t  work^  Indiana,"  waa 
pQbU.shed,  'lliia  coiiuexion,  which  had  a  marked  and  most  dele- 
terious influence  upon  her  mind  atvd  career^  did  not  conthme  long» 
She  parted  from  licr  loYer»  assumed  half  of  Ins  namei  and  has  shicq 
rendered  it  faraous  by  a  aeries  of  writingsi,  amounting  to  more  than 
forty  volumes,  whieh  have  called  forth  prai?<e  and  acusure  in  their 
higfhcsr  extremes. 

Madtimi;  Dude  van  t's  stibseqtient  career  has  been  marked  by  Ei^rangv 
and  startlitvg  contracts.  Taking  up  lier  resld<?no€  in  Pud;;,  and 
casting  from  her  the  restraints  and  modesty  uf  her  sex,  she  has 
induJgud  in  a  life  of  license,  tiuch  iis  we  uhrink  from  even  in  mark 
Step  by  step»  however,  her  genius  has  been  expundlntf,  and  work- 
ing iti^elf  clear  of  the  dros.^  which  eneumbered  iL  Her  social  po- 
sition having  been  rendered  more  endurable  by  a  legal  separation 
fiotn  her  husband*  which  restored  her  to  fortune  and  independence, 
a  healthier  tone  has  become  visible  in  lier  wrjiinga,  Eiie  turbulence 
of  her  volcanic  nature  is  subsiding^  and  we  look  forward,  hopefully 
to  the  day  of  better  things.  She  has  httely  written  a  dramatic 
piec^,  called  "Franvois  le  Chamfri,"  which  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  Paris,  and  Is  represented  to  be  a  production  of  unexeep- 
tiotiable  moral  character. 

Much  ha&  been  said  and  written  of  the  intention  of  Madame 
Dudevant^s  early  produetiouB.  That  slie  had  any  •^intention*'  at 
&i\f  suve  the  almoj*E  necessary  one  of  expressing  the  boiling  tide 
of  eniotions  which  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  a  highly  poetic  tem- 
perament^ and  violent  passions  et;geridered,  we  do  not  believe 
Endowed  with  genius  of  an  order  capable  of  soaring  to  the  most 
exalted  heights,  yet  eternally  dragged  to  eartli  by  the  clogs  of 
an  ill-regulated  mind,  never  disciplined  by  the  saving  influences  of 
moral  and  Christian  training,  she  dipped  her  pen  into  the  gall 
and  wormwood  of  her  own  bitter  experience,  and  wc  have  the 
result.  We  cannot  aay  that  works  have  an  immoral  intetUwtir  which 
contain  as  much  that  h  high,  gocwl,  and  elevating,  as  there  h  of 
an  opposite  cbaraeter.  We  might  as  soon  declare  those  arrows 
pointed  by  desig^j  which  are  flung  from  the  bow  of  a  mun  sEung 
ajid  wounded  to  blindness. 

Of  their  tendency t  we  cannot  spealt  so  favourably.  Among  her 
thousands  of  readers,  how  many  are  thei^  who  paufc^  or  are  ca- 
pable of  pausing,  to  refiect  that  life  is  seen  from  only  one  poJiit 
of  view  by  ihLs  writer,  and  that  that  point  was  gained  by  Madame 
Dudevant  when  she  lost  the  approval  of  her  own  coiiseience,  abjured 
her  womanhot>d,  and  became  Geftrge  Sund  I 

However,  we  arc  willing— ay,  more,  we  are  glad— to  liope  Madame 
Dudevant  will  henceforth  strive  to  remedy  the  eirils  she  has  caueed, 
and  employ  her  wonderful  genius  on  the  ^^ide  of  virtue  and  true 
progress.  To  do  thiii  i  fl'ectually,  she  must  throw  by  her  miserable 
aflectittion  of  nianhood,  and  the  wearing  of  man's  apparel,  which 
makes  her  a  reereaui  from  the  moral  delicacy  of  iier  own  sex, 
without  attfiining  the  physical  power  of  the  other.  Surely,  one 
who  can  write  as  she  has  lately  written,  must  be  earnestly  seeking 
for  the  good  and  true.    It  was,  probably,  this  which  led  ber,  in 
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the  Revolutiotmf  1848,  to  connect  herself  with  tht;  S!>ciallst  Portyj 
but  she  will  lesrn,  if  ^lie  has  not  alrc^ii<l>\  that  poJiri^al  cojubinu* 
tiona  do  not  remove  moraL  ovil&.  Her  geiuuji  should  tt-mh  truth, 
and  inspire  hearts  ti>  love  the  goodf  thus  hpr  induence  would 
have  a  mightier  effett  on  her  country  than  any  phin  of  iioclaL 
reform  poHtit^al  expediency  ccniid  device.  That  s^he  docs  now  write 
in  this  nmtinep,  a  gltnu^e  at  one  of  her  late  works  v^ill  show. 
"La  Mflft:  au  Diabkt"  (The  Devil's  Pond,)  notwithstanding  Its  naiiui, 
is  as  swtH:t  a  pastoral  &s  we  have^  ever  read.  There  in  a  naive 
teudcmefis  Ln  im  rural  pictures,  which  reminds  one  of  the  "Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  while  its  femiuine  purity  of  tone  invests  it  with  a 
peculiar  chuxtn. 

DUFFEEIN,  LADY, 

Is  the  grand-daught<3r  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  &  siater 
of  the  Hon  Mrs»  Norton*  She  was  educated  with  much  care  by 
an  accomplished  mother^  and,  lilte  her  more  celebrated  sister,  dis- 
played great  precocity  of  talent,  writing  in  rhyiiie  as  soon  as  she 
wajs  able  to  wribe  at  all.  She  married  the  Hon.  Captain  Price 
Black wwmI;,  who  died  soon  after  he  had  fiuceeeded  to  the  title  of 
Duflferin  and  Claiieboy.  LoiJy  DutTeriii  has  not  ptihliislied  much; 
she  is  prineipally  known  by  her  songg  and  ballads,  which,  hotb  fbr 
comic  humour  and  pathos,  are  among  the  best  in  our  language. 
"The  Irinh  Eiiiigraiit*«  Lament,"  written  by  her,  will  corni>are  fa* 
vonrably  with  any  lyric  in  the  English  tongue.  Indceri,  for  its 
gimpLc;,  touching  pathos,  it  is  £Lknost  unequalled.  The  great  source 
of  regret     that  ghe  h&s  written  so  little. 

DUFRE  SNOY,    M  AD  E M  0 1  S  ill L  L E, 

Was  horn  in  Paris,  and  entered  "id  contp-egation  det  ^es  dt  la 
Croix.'*  Her  poems  were  \&ry  popular^  an'd  she  holdjj  a  respect' 
able  rank  among  the  female  potJts  of  France.    She  died  in  1825k 

DUMEE,  JOAN, 

Was  honi  in  Paris?,  and  instructed,  from  her  earliest  infancy,  in 
belles-lettres.  She  married  very  youngs  and  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen when  her  husband  was  killed  in  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a 
company  he  commanded.  She  eitipioyed  the'  liberty  her  widow- 
hood gave  her  in  ardent  application  to  study,  devoting  herself 
especially  to  astronomy.  She  pLihliiihed,  in  H)80,  at  Pads,  a  quarKi 
volume  under  the  title  of  **Di?icottrse8  of  Copernicus,  touching  the 
Mobility  of  the  Earthy  by  Madame  Joanne  Dumee,  of  Fads."  She 
explains  with  eleameas  the  three  motions  attributed  to  the  earth, 
und  the  arguments  that  establish  or  militate  against  the  sy^teiri 
of  Copernicus^ 

DUMESNIL,    MARIE  FRANCES. 

A  CBLBBitATED  tragtc  actress,  was  born  in  Paris  in  1713,  went 
upon  the  stage,  in  1737,  and  remained  popular  until  the  moment 
of  her  retirement,  in  1775.  She  died  In  1803,  having  prcficrved  her 
intellectual  powers  to  the  last.  She  displayed  her  talents  most 
strikingly  in  queens  and  loft>'  characters,  especially  In  the  parti 
of  Meropet  Clytemue^%  Athaliah^  and  Agrippina.  When  she  ex 
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erted  hnr  full  powcre,  she  snrpajiiied  all  her  thoAtricat  contempor- 
uritis  ifi  tsi  iting  eruotlons  of  pUy  and  of  terror. 

DUMONT,  MADAME, 

Was  born  In  Pari*,  in  the  eigliteentJi  centory.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  M,  Lute  I,  uii  ofllecr  In  the  hoiiJiehold  of  the  Diikc  of 
OrleariB,  tlien  ri'gttit.  She  wm  celebrnted  for  her  poyticul  talents 
and  she  publisheci  a  coLlectlcin  of  fugitive  pieces  translations  of 
Horace,,  fahless^  sung^^  cte, 

DUPRE    if  ARY» 

DAtfOttTER  of  a  sister  of  des  Mar4ts  dtt  St.  Sorlin^  of  the  French 
Atsfldemy,  was  horn  at  Paris  and  educated  by  her  uncle.  Endowed 
with  a  happy  genius  and  a  retentive  memory i  she  read  the  prin- 
cipal Frenehj  Italiarif  and  Latin  authorji  In  the  ori^nal,  and  umlcr- 
stOiMl  Greek  and  FhUosophy.  She  studied  Dei^cartFfi  so  Thoroughly, 
that  she  obrahietl  the  simiamo  of  Ir  Curtedemie ;  nnd  she  also 
wrote  very  agreeable  verf?e.s  and  coiTesponded  with  several  of  her 
learned  contemporaries^  The  answers  of  Isia  to  Ciinien?,  in  the 
select  pieccii  of  pC'^^^O'  piihll^hed  by  Father  Bouhorti,  arc  by  thia 
lady.   She  lived  in  tlie  seventeenth  eeiuury. 

DURAND  CATHARINE. 

A  FttESCrtt  poetei^!,  married  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bodaclenif 
and  died  in  I73ti.  She  kept  the  name  of  Durand  beeausc  she  had 
begun  to  write  under  it*  She  published  several  roniaiiees,  come- 
dies, in  prose  and  vcri^e,  and  some  poetry.  An  "Ode  a  la  Lotjange 
dc  Louis  the  Fonrternth,"  gained  the  prize  for  poetry  at  the  French 
Academy^  in  1701 ;  its  thief  merit,  that  which  ohtahied  the  priie,  was 
doubt leifi  the  homage  the  author  rendered  the  Grand  Monaniue. 

DURAS,   DUCHESS  OF, 

A  MonEiiN  Freueii  authoress,  best  known  from  her  novel  "Aiirilta.*^ 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  in  the  navy.  Count  Cori^ain. 
During  the  Freticii  rcvolutioti,  in  1793,  she  left  France  and  ca.me 
with  her  father  to  England.  There  she  married  the  refugee  Duke 
Durss,  a  film  royalist.  In  thii  year  ]800,  she  returned  with  her 
husband  to  France,  where  she  made  the  at'quabitatice  of  Madatae 
do  Staei,  and  commenced  her  labours  in  a  literary  circle,  com- 
posed of  the  greatest  inindB  of  the  country.  When  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  returned  to  France^  he  cailed  her  husband  to  his  conrt, 
fttid  gave  hlui  a  place  near  his  person*  The  duchess,  although 
now  a  great  favourite  at  court,  devoted  much  of  her  time  tu  a 
Bchool  which  she  established,  and  in  superintending  several  benevo- 
leut  soetetifs  of  which  she  was  an  active  member.  Her  novel  "'Au* 
rika/'  in  which  she  attackj*,  in  a  Arm  but  gentle  way,  the  prejudices 
Of  the  nobility  of  birth,  made  quite  a  sensation,  and  was  translated 
In  stveral  countries.  Her  next  work  "Edward,"  was  not  quite  equal 
to  the  first.   She  died  in  the  year  1828, 

DUYN,    MARGUEKITr]  DE, 

AsnESS  of  the  convent  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Poletin,  on  the  cqd- 
lines  of  Daupbiny  and  SaYoy^  lived  at  the  close  of  the  thirteentli 
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qOTitury,  Daring  her  Ui'e  bha  wjiri  considered  a  saitit^  and  she  wn*tc 
BCVemL  metlitatioiis  in  Latiiif  remarkable  only  for  tho  correctness 
and  proprioti'  of  tho  laTiguagc.  .She  also  wrote  tier  own  language 
with  case,  siiid  bor  works  shew  a  euUlvatloa  of  mitid  uncornmoTi 
\n  tho^  day  Hi. 

DWIGOT,    ELIZABETH  BAKER, 

Was  born  at  Andover,  in  MH-ssachusetts,  in  1808.  Her  maiden 
;Damc  was  Baker.  She  was  carefully  educated;  and  her  naturally 
strong  mmd  mm  thus  disciplined  to  give  greater  effect  to  her  gmcea 
of  character.  Sha  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age  when  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  church  of  which  Dr.  Justlu  Edwards  was 
pastor.  From  this  period  till  the  lime  of  her  marriage,  Mias  Baker 
was  remarkable  for  the  mingled  sweetness  and  discretion  of  her 
manncni  j  coiifltantiy  striving  to  improve  her  titne  and  talents  in  the 
service  of  the  Saviour,  whom  she,  like  Mary  of  Bethany,  had  chosen 
for  her  ponion. 

In  1!*30»  hshe  married  the  Rev.  H.  G.  0.  D wight,  and  mailed  wirh 
him  to  Malta,  wh(?ro  she  resided  two  years,  her  husband  being  a 
missionary  to  that  f^laee.  She  wit^  actiyely  and  n.^tifnlty  eiigaged 
while  there,  and  a,ho  when  her  husband  removed  to  ConMantinople. 

Her  coiTespondence  at  this  period,  and  the  testimony  of  her  as- 
sociates, shew  how  earnestly  her  spirit  entered  into  tho  work  sh& 
luifl  undertaken.  Her  pious  and  tender  sympathy  was  most  efficient 
help  to  her  husband,  in  his  arduous  missionary  duties ;  though  her 
ilclicatc  health,  and  many  liousehold  cares^  prevented  lier  from 
giving  the  active  a^istanco  in  the  teacher's  department  she  had 
intended,  and  was  well  qualified  to  have  done.  She  had  anticipated 
this  work  as  her  happiest  privilege }  to  bo  able  to  imbue  thcj  niindB 
of  the  children  of  unbelievers  with  the  sweet  and  salutary  truths  of 
the  gospel  had  been  Mrs-  D wight's  most  cherished  desire. 

The  missionary  family  resided  at  San  Stefan o,  near  the  Bosphofufi. 
Scenes  of  beauty  and  of  storied  hitci*est  were  around  Mrs.  Dwight ; 
still  Hbe  had  few  opportunities  of  vbiting  the  remarkable  places  in 
this  region  of  the  world.  Once  she  made  an  excursion  with  Lady 
FrHtnkland  and  an  American  friend  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  found 
her  health  renovated;  still  she  was  drooping  and  delicate,  like  a 
transplanted  dower,  which  pines  for  its  own  mountain  horae,  and 
the  fre^h  breezes  and  pure  sunshine  of  its  firfst  hlossoming. 

In  the  spring  of  1837,  the  plagtie  appeared  at  Constantinople,  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  felt  she  was  one  of  its  dtiomcd  victiraa.  The  presenti- 
ment proved  true*  She  died  on  the  Sth.  of  July,  1837  i  her  devoted 
hushand  heiitg  tho  only  person  who  remained  to  wateh  over,  com- 
fort her,  and  receive  her  last  Tjreath.  She  waa  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  and  had  scarcely  become  habituated  to  the  missionary 
cross,  whea  she  was  called  to  wear  its  crovm. 

DYER,  MART, 

this  wife  of  William  Dyer,  who  removed  from  Massachusetts 
to  Rhode  Island  In  1638.  Having  been  sentenced  to  execution  for 
"rebellious  sedition,  and  obtruding  herself  after  banii^hment  upon 
pain  of  death,"  she  waa  reprieved  at  the  rcqnest  of  her  son^  on  con* 
dition  that  she  departed  in  forty -eight  hours,  and  did  not  return. 
She  returned,  and  was  executed"  June  1st.,  1660.  She  was  a  Qua- 
keress, a.nd»  In  the  estin;jation  of  her  friends,  a  martyr. 
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EANFLED, 

DAtTGFTEB  of  Edwfji,  Kiug  Of  HoTtliiimhilji,  and  Ethelhnr^,  waa 
tlie  first  individufll  who  received  the  saerimiertt  of  tiflpdfm  in  that 
kirigdoDL   She  afterwards  married  Osiiiy,  King  of  ilereia. 

EASTLAKE.   LADY  ELIZABETH, 

Is  the  accompliiihed  wife  of  the  celebrated  painter,  Sir  Charles 
Eiistldkc?,  now  preeideiit  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Und<*r  her  maiden 
name  of  Rigby,  she  gained  a  considerable  fiterary  rcpiuatfon  by 
piiblishinfr,  in  1841^  "Letters  from  the  thore^  of  the  Baltic,"  being 
ihe  retord  of  a  vjjiit  to  a  inarried  elster  wlio  had  there  fiettJed. 
Five  years  after  this  date  were  puhliiJhGd  her  "Li  von  inn  Tales," 
wliit  h  api>eared  flrst  separate lj%  and  then  in  a  colleLtcd  fortn, 
having  been  favonrahly  received  by  the  pubhe*  Lady  Eastluke  is  now 
known  as  an  ocErat^ional  con  trihutoi*  to  the  *'<inarterly  Keview,"  twQ 
of  her  ankles  in  which^  on  '*Dress"  and  *^on>'erfation,"  have  been 
re-printed  as  one  part  of      array's  Home  and  Colonial  Library/* 

EBBA,  SAINT, 

THta  lady,  wboac  piety  earned  for  her  the  honour  of  canonim- 
tlon,  was  the  wife  of  Cwichelme,  Kitig  of  Wenhcx,  on  whose  death 
she  remained  some  time  at  the  court  of  her  brother  Oswald,  King 
<if  North umberlandi  whOj  we  are  told,  was  nicieh  guided  by  her 
pious  counsels.  She  afte Hoards  fonnded  the  eelobrared  monaftery 
of  Cold  Ingham  in  the  MarBhesf,  he  low  Berwick -on -Tweed,  in  Scot- 
land, which  CtflablLshnient  she  governed  as  abbess  until  her  death, 
which  took  place  at  an  advanced  age^  and^  as  some  say,  under 
pecnliai-ly  dijstrc8j>ing  circuni stances.  The  Danes  having  ravaged  the 
coniitry  with  lire  and  sword,  were  approach ing  Coldiiigtiain,  when 
Ebba  persuaded  her  nuns  to  disrigure  themselves  by  cutting  off 
their  noses  atid  upper  lips,  that  they  migtLt  be  pre^er^'ed  from 
the  brutality  of  the  soldiery.  Her  example  wa?*  followed  l>y  ad 
the  sisterhood.  The  harbariansj  enraged  at  finding  them  in  this 
state,  s«t  lire  to  the  monastery,  and  consumed  the  initiates  in  the 
flames. 

The  hSfltory  of  Ebba  is  much  connected  with  the  pnblie  events 
of  her  titne,  provltig  the  intluetice  she  maintahied  by  her  own  ex- 
cellent conducts  At  one  period  Phe  presided  over  Camwcnle  Abbey,  or 
as  it  was  sometimes  called  "The  Convent  of  Ebba,"  Here  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  then  queen,  havitig  received  her  husband's  permission,  pro- 
fessed herself  a  nun,  receiving  the  veil  from  the  hands  of  the 
Abbess.  A.  D.  GSS,  is  the  year  In  which  this  exalted  woman  is  said 
to  have  died* 

EDESTA, 

Alexandria,  wife  of  the  philosopher  Hermia^,  She  lived  iu 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cetit^^r>^  Althongh  at  an  early  period  of 
her  life  a  convert  to  Christianity,  bhG  e^-apcd  pcrsecntlon  on  ac 
count  of  her  faith,  in  consequence  of  the  high  respect  she  com* 
manded  for  her  virtuous  and  eKtinplajy  liffe.  At^er  the  death  of 
of  her  husband,  she  joined  her  relatives  at  Athens- 

The  Fathers  of  the  church  mention  her  in  their  writhigs  as 
having  been  instnimentaU  hy  her  exemplary  condticti  in  dispelling 
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many  prejudices  entemliied  against  tlio  followei-s  of  Christ,  ajid  in 
causing  uiitiibera  to  join  the  chun-h. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA, 

BsSCKNDiSD  ttotsi  a  rt.s;peL'tRb!c  Irish  faniilj,  was  !iom  in  Oxford- 
shire, Jimiiary  1st.,  1767.  Her  father  wiifi  Richard  Lovall  Kdgc- 
worth,  E^iq.,  who,  suct^eeding  to  an  c&tate  in  Irt^landi  rt:movcd 
thtther  when  Maria  wiM  ah  out  four  years  old.  The  fiimjly  reiiidencc 
was  at  Edgcworthstownj  Longtbrd  county  j  and  here  the  subject 
of  our  sketch  paswed  her  long  and  most  useftil  life,  leaTirig  au 
example  of  liujrary  exeellenee  and  beueficcot  gooduess,  rarely  sur- 
pat^sed  in  the  uiitiu!^  of  wonuiu. 

Mr,  KdgewonK  was  a  nuxn  of  talent,  who  deTOtcd  his  original 
and  very  active  raind  chietiy  to  Jjubjeets  of  practical  tuility.  Me^ 
chanlcfi  and  genera,'  literature  were  hi^  pursuitp,  in  so  thr  as  he 
could  nnike  these  subservient  to  hb  tlieories  of  edueation  and 
improvement  i  but  his  heart  w;ia  centred  in  bis  home,  and  his  eldest 
ehild,  Maria,  w&£  hLj  prlde»  She  early  man [fe:^ ted  a  tU^tuded  taste 
for  literary  pursuits  i  and  it  appefir=f  to  have  been  one  of  her  father- a 
greatest  picasnres  to  direct  her  studies  and  devLlo|5e  her  genkui» 
Thiu  mputliy  and  iisslstaiiice  were  of  invabmhle  advantage  to  her 
nt  the  beginning  of  her  literaiy  career  j  and  wweetly  did  she  repay 
these  attentions  when  her  own  rijfened  talents  outistripped  hla  more 
methodieal  but  le*jiJ  gifted  iniellectl 

The  father  and  da ug liter  wrote,  at  first,  together,  and  several 
works  were  their  jobu  produciioiie.  The  earliest  hook  thus  writtert 
in  parcnerj^hip  waa  *'Piactlt.!Xl  Edueation;"  the  «;cond  bf>rc  the 
title  of  *'Au  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls,"  which  does  not  sound  signifi- 
cantly lif  a  yoiuig  lady's  agency,  yet  the  book  was  very  popular, 
because,  with  nirieh  wit,  there  mvi  deep  sympathy  with  the  i>ecu- 
liar  virtues!  of  the  Irish  eharatster,  and  pathetic  touches  in  the 
Stories  illustrating  Irish  life,  which  warmed  and  won  the  heart  of 
the  reader.  Miss  Edgeworth  was  an  etirncj^t  pli I laiifh ropier,  and 
herein  lay  the  secret  strength  of  her  literary  power.  Sht  fcJt  for  The 
wants  and  weaktiesses  of  humanity ;  hut  as  she  saw  human  tifiture 
chiefly  in  Irlissh  nature,  her  thoughts  were  directed  towards  the 
improvcmeut  of  her  adopted  country,  rather  more,  we  su^poet, 
from  propinquity,  than  patriotism.  Be  this  as  It  m«y,  her  best 
novels  are  those  in  which  Irisli  character  m  ponrtrayed ;  hut  her 
best  books  are  those  written  for  the  young,  because  in  these  her 
geiiniue  philanthropy  is  most  freely  uufoldtd. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  cs;iitury,  1800,  when  M^m  Edgcworth 
commeneed  her  litemry  career,  till  1S25,  ^most  evety  year  was  the 
herald  of  a  new  work  from  the  pen  of  this  difttingidijhed  lady. 
'*Castle  liackrent,"  "Bclindfl,"  Leonora,"  Popular  Talcs,"  "Tales 
of  FashlonaLle  Life,"  "Patronage,"  '"V-ivian,"'  **11  itn ingtou  and  Or- 
tnoiid,"  followed  each  other  rapidly,  and  all  were  welcomed  and 
approved  by  the  public  voice.  In  1817,.  Mr.  Edgcworth  died,  and 
Maria's  ]irofound  sorrow  for  his  loss  suspended  for  some  time  her 
career  of  authorship.  She  did  not  resume  her  tales  of  fiction  until 
she  had  given  expression  to  her  iiltal  aifeetiou  and  gratitude  to 
her  father  tbr  his  prcdous  care  in  training  her  mind  and  encon- 
ragitig  her  talents,  and  also  to  her  deep  and  tender  grief  for  his 
Ic^  hy  completing  the  "Metnoir,"  he  had  commenced  of  his  own 
life.   This  was  published  in  1820,  Theti  she  reaumed  her  conn© 
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of  inoml  Inetractioii  for  the  yoiiufj,  and  published  th^t  woric,  which 
so  many  cliilrtr^n  both  in  England  md  Ainedca,  h&vG  hum 
liajipier  und  better  for  i-cadiTipi,  namely,  "Rosamond,  a  SeqiM?!  to 
Early  Leeson^f.'*  In  1825,  *'Har!'lct  and  Lucy/'  a  continuation  of 
the  "Early  Lessons,"  in  four  volumes,  wfts  issued. 

In  Mbs  Edgcworth  visited  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbotdford. 

*^Never,"  says  Mn  Loekhartv  "did  I  see  a  brighter  dny  at  Abhot^ford 
than  that  on  which  Miss  Edge  worth  flrst  arrived  there ;  ueTcr  can 
1  foiget  he  I'  look  and  accent  when  she  was  received  by  Mm  at 
bis  archway,  and  exclaimed,  'Everything  about  you  itt  exactly  what 
one  ought  to  have  had  wit  euongh  to  dream.'  The  weather  was 
beautiful,  and  the  edifice  aud  its  appurtenances  were  all  but  com- 
plete; and  day  after  day.  eo  long  aa  she  could  remain,  her  host 
bad  some  new  plan  of  gaiety^  Miss  Edge  worth  remained  a  fortnight 
at  Abbots t'ord.  Two  years  afterwardft,  she  had  an  op|>ortunity  of 
r<ipayinK  the  hospitalities  of  her  entertainer,  by  receiving  him  at 
Edgeworthstowii,  where  Sir  Walter  met  with  as  cordial  a  welcome, 
aud  where  he  found,  *neUhcr  mud  hovels  nor  naked  pessantryj 
but  unug  cottagCH  and  smiling  fiices  all  about.*  Literary  fame  had 
spoiled  neither  of  these  eminent  personfi,  nor  unfitted  them  for  the 
common  business  and  enjoyment  of  life.  *We  shall  never,'  said 
Scott,  *lcarn  to  feel  aud  respti^ct  our  calling  and  destiny,  unless  we 
hivve  taught  ou reives  to  consider  ererj  thitig  as  moonshine  compared 
with  the  education  of  the  heart.'  lifaria  did  not  listen  to  thi^ 
without  some  water  in  her  eyesj  her  tears  were  always  ready 
when  any  geuerous  ntring  was"  touched— <  for,  aji  Pope  says,  "the 
finest  mind?,  like  the  finest  metals,  dissolve  the  easiest  j")  hut  she 
brushed  them  gaily  aside,  and  said,  'You  see  how  it  isj  Deaii 
Swift  said  he  had  written  his  books  in  order  that  people  might 
learn  to  treat  him  like  a  great  lord.  Sir  Walter  writes  his  in 
order  that  lie  may  he  able  to  treat  his  people  as  a  great  lord 
ought  to  do/  " 

In  1834,  Miss  Edge  worth  made  her  last  appearance  as  a  novelist, 
with  the  exquisite  story  of  "Helen,"  ki  three  I'olumea.  It  is  her 
best  work  of  tic  don,  combining  with  truth  and  nature  more  of  the 
wartntli  of  fancy  and  pathos  of  feeling  than  she  displayed  in  her 
earlier  writings.  As  though  the  last  beams  from  the  snn  of  hei* 
genius  had,  like  the  departuig  rays  of  a  long  unclouded  day,  be- 
come softer  in  their  brightness  and  l^cauty,  while  stealing  away 
from  the  world  they  had  blessed* 

Misa  Edgcworth  vPTought  out  her  materlala  of  thought  into  many 
forms,  and  coloured  these  with  the  rainbow  tinting  of  her  fancy, 
and  ornamented  them  with  the  polished  beauty  of  benevolent 
feeling;  but  the  precious  gold  of  truth,  which  she  first  essayed, 
makei?  the  sterling  worth  of  all  her  books*  And  what  a  number 
she  has  written!  The  term  of  her  life  was  long,  but  measured 
by  what  she  accomplished  seems  to  comprise  the  two  centuries  in 
which  stie  lived.  So  quiet  and  easy  was  her  death,  It  seemed  but 
ft  sweet  sleep,  after  only  a  half-hour's  illness.  She  died,  May  21st., 
1849,  in  her  eighty^third  year,  ri|>e  in  good  works,  aud  in  the 
♦•charity  which  never  faiictli." 

EDITHA, 

DAuanrr^n  of  Earl  Godwin,  and  wife  of  Edward  the  ConffesaoT, 
wits  au  amiable  and  very  learned  lady*    Ingulphus,  the  SaxoD 


historian,  iifflrnis  that  the  qncen  f^equcDtly  liiterrtipted  Jjlm  and 
his  school -ft^llovvs  iri  her  walks,  atid  questioned  them,  with  much 
t^lof^ness,  on  their  pnogncsa  in  Latin.  IngiilphtLg  was  then  a  scholar 
at  Westminster  monasteryj  near  Editha's  palace.  Sht;  aliw  skil- 
fal  in  needle -work,  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Her  character  Is  very 
interesting,  aod  ber  heart -trials  must  have  been  serere* 


Queen  of  the  AfHcao  AtiiazonB,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  sjhe 
passed  from  Lybia  into  Asia  with  a  pcnverf'iil  annj,  with  wliich  she 
made  great  raragcs.  Opposed  Tiy  r^omedon,  King  of  Troy,  she  set 
his  power  at  delianee;  and,  lottdcd  with  an  immense  booty,  was 
returning  to  her  own  country,  when,  in  cro&&ing  the  sea,  she 
Xierishcd  with  her  whole  army. 


Acico3rpAJ(iEi>  h^er  husband  on  a  journey,  whkrk  gave  occasion 
to  his  "Medilerrauei^n  Sketches,"  and  from  her  pen,  "Journal  of  si 
Toar  in  the  Holy  Land.**  The  Quarterly  Eeview  says  of  this  work, 
"Lady  F.  Egerton's  little  volume,  taken  all  !u  all,  well  justifies 
the  i^eflpect  wUh  which  wo  ha^ve  always  heard  her  name  mentioned. 
Although  she  travelled  with  all  the  comfort  and  protection  which 
station  and  wealth  could  ^jecure  to  her,  and  the  smooth  ways  of 
pilgiitnage  now  permit,  yet  that  one  indL=ipen£abIe  qualification  which 
the  Christian  reader  demands  in  all  who  presume  to  approach  the 
altar-place  of  our  faith,  the  absence  of  which  no  array  of  learning 
and  no  brilliantly  of  takiit  can  supply— namely,  the  (fenuine  pilffrmi't 
heaft^tMt  we  find  in  Lady  Egerton's  unpretending  journal,  more 
than  in  any  other  tnodern  cs:pt;dition  to  the  Holy  Land  that  we 
linow/'  llie  sweetest  praise  Lady  Egerton  could  receive  for  her 
Uterary  genius,  would  be  poor  to  the  compliment  her  husband  has 
paid  her  at  the  close  of  his  work  ^  the  ofhees  he  awards  to  her  of 
*'Guide»  companion,  moni  tress,  and  friend,**  are  significant  of  the  true 
womanly  virtues  of  her  heart,  and  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  their 
iuteilectujil  pursuits.    Fortunate  h  the  woman  thus  wedded. 

EGLOFFSTEIN,  JULIE,  COUNTESS 

A  DiSTiKGUiSRED  German  artist,  was  for  many  years  tlemoiaelU 
d'houmur  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Luise  Weimar.  Her  vocation  for 
painting  was  early  dispiaycdr  but  combated  and  discouraged  aji  de- 
i^ogatory  to  her  satation.  A  Journey  to  Italj^  nudi^rtaken  on  aceoutit 
of  her  health,  fixed  her  destiny  foi*life ;  yet  hi  her  i>eculiar  tircum- 
Btanees  it  reqidred  real  strength  of  mind  to  take  the  step  she  lias  j  | 
but  a  less  decided  coursij  ^ould  not  well  have  emancipated  her 
from  trammels,  the  force  of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  out  of 
Germany.  There  is  nothing  mannered  or  conventional  in  her  style, 
and  ^he  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  original  and  creative  genius. 

"VV^heu  I  have  looked  at  the  CountCiiS  Julie  in  her  painting  room,'* 
says  Mrs.  Jameson,  **suiTOunded  by  her  drawings,  models,  and  casta 
— all  the  powers  of  her  exuberant  enthusiikNtie  mind  flowing  free  ( 
in  their  natural  direction,  I  have  felt  at  once  pleasure,  and  admi- 
ration, and  respect.  It  should  seem  that  the  energy  of  spirit  and 
real  magnanimity  of  mind,  which  could  trample  over  social  prc- 
JndiceSj  not  the  less  strong  because  manifestly  absurd,  united  to 
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pcnSqs  and  pereeveraiict*,  may,  if  life  l)«  grftiited,  safyly  dmw  upon 
lUturity  both  for  f^ucces^  arid  for  fani«/' 

ELEANOE 

Of  Aqaitaine,  sncceoded  her  father,  William  tlie  Tenth,  in  1137, 
at  the  age  of  J]jf\eeru  in  the  fine:  ilurhy  which  at  that  Umc  com- 
prised Gascony,  Saintonge,  and  the  Cotiite  dc  Poitoa.  She  marrittd 
the  same  ft  At  Lonia  the  Seventh,  King  of  France,  and  weal  with 
hira  to  the  Holy  Land.  She  noon  gave  him  eaase  fbr  Jealous>%  from 
huT  intEmacy  vyith  her  uncle,  fiaymond,  Count  of  Poitiers,  and  wkh 
Salftdin ;  and  after  many  bitter  quarrels,  they  were  divorced  under 
pret«jnc*s  of  con^angididtyi  in 

Six  weeks  afterward.*,  Eleanor  murried  Henry  the  Second,  Duk& 
of  ?Jorraatidy»  aftcrrvarda  King  of  England,  to  whom  she  brought 
In  dowry  Poitoa  and  Gciienne.  Thence  jvroac  those  wars  that  ravaged 
France  for  three  hundred  years,  in  which  more  than  three  miJUnns 
of  Frenchmen  iost  their  lives. 

Eleanor  had  faur  sons  And  a  daughter  hy  her  second  hnsband. 
In  1162,  she  gave  Guienne  to  her  second  son,  Rieliard  Ctjcnr  de 
Lion,  who  did  homage  for  It  to  the  King  of  France.  She  died  in 
1204.  She  was  very  jealous  of  her  second  husband*  and  shewed 
the  greatest  animosity  to  all  vrhom  shu  regarded  as  rival:?.  She  h 
accuiied  of  having  eomi>ellcd  one  of  hi^  nilstreises,  Rosamond  Clif- 
ford, generally  called  "Fair  Rosamond "  to  drink  pobon ;  but  the 
a  lory  has  heen  shewn  to  be  untrue  by  later  researcheav  She  incited 
her  Bons  to  rebel  agaiust  their  father,  and  was  in  consequence  thrown 
iato  prkon,  where  she  was  kept  for  sixteen  yearA.  She  was  in  her 
youth  remarkably  beautiful  j  and,  in  the  later  years  of  her  varied 
life,  ghowed  evidences  of  a  natumliy  noble  dispoi^ition.  As  soon  as 
she  was  liberated  from  her  prison,  which  was  done  by  order  of  her 
son  Richard,  on  his  accession  to  tho  throne,  he  placed  her  at  the 
head  of  the  g!>verumenL  No  doubt  she  bitterly  felt  the  utter  neg- 
lect she  had  suffered  during  her  imprisonment;  yet  she  did  not, 
when  she  had  obtained  power,  use  it  to  puidish  her  eucnjies,,  but 
rather  devoted  herjself  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  piety,  going  fmni  city 
to  city,  setting  free  all  persons  confined  for  viulsiting  the  game-laws, 
which,  in  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry's  life,  were  cruelly  enforced ; 
and  when  she  relesised  these  prisoners,  it  was  on  condition  that 
they  prayed  for  the  soul  of  her  late  husband.  Miss  Strickland  thus 
closes  her  interesting  biography  of  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
Queen  of  England : — **Klcanor  of  Aqnitaine  is  among  the  veiy  few 
women  who  have  aioued  for  flli  ill -spent  youth  by  a  wise  and 
benevolent  old  age.  As  a  sovcru^gn  she  ratiks  among  the  greatest 
of  female  rulers," 

ELEANOR 

Of  England,  sumamed  the  Saint,  was  the  daughter  of  Berenger, 
the  fifth  Count  of  Provence.  In  the  ye=ar  laSti,  she  became  tlie  wife 
of  King  Henry  the  Third,  and  afterward  the  mother  of  Edward 
the  Fijat.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  entered  the  nunnety 
at  Ambreabiiry,  and  lived  there  in  the  odour  of  sanctity*  Her 
prayers  were  reputed  to  have  the  power  of  perforunng  inhackii. 

ELEONORE   OF  TOLEDO, 
Bavgeitsk  of  Pertor  of  Toledo,  Ticeroy  of  Naples,  was  bom  hk 
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the  year  iri26,  arifj  shewed,  even  when  a  child,  nmrke  of  &ii  extra- 
ordinary mind.  In  1^43,  she  married  Cosiqos  the  First,  a  Medici. 
Her  huET>and  was  only  twenty-fouf  years  old,  though  already  six 
years  a  ruling  prince.  He  had  asciinded  the  throne  of  Tu!?cariy 
after  ihe  ossasshmfion  of  Alc:cander,  in  tJie  year  153S,  and  found 
himsfilf  now  constantly  engaged  In  active  hostilities  with  the  Strozzi, 
the  hereditary  euciiileri  of  hij*  house.  Bloody  and  terrible  were  the 
bonics  foiiglit  in  tins  struggle  ^  but  Ebonore  never  left  the  side 
of  her  husband,  even  during  the  hottest  encouiit^re  of  the  flRht. 
Her  extraordinary  courage  ccmtribnted  greatly  to  the  termination 
of  the  war;  for,  one  day  wh We  riding  witli  an  escort  of  only  fifteen 
horsemen,  she  met  the  leader  of  the  hostile  forci^s,  Philip  Strozsil, 
with  a  force  of  forty -five  horsemen,  reeonnoitering  the  camp.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation^  she  threw  herself  npon  them,  cut  them 
to  pieces,  and  made  Stro?.2i  prisoner,  Philip  knew  that  no  prisoner 
had  hitherto  been  spared,  and,  in  order  to  escape  ati  ignominious 
death  upon  the  scalfold,  committed  suicide  in  prison.  This  sad 
event  induced  Eleonore  to  prevail  upon  hbr  husband  to  promise 
that  henceforth  he  would  spare  the  lives  of  his  prLsoners.  Elconor^s 
also  accompanied  her  hutiband  in  the  war  between  Charles  the 
Fifth  and  Francis  the  First,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
storming  and  taking  of  Si&nua.  She  afterwards  urged  her  husband 
to  liave  himself  crowned  a  king,  but  in  this  he  failed.  Pins  the 
Fifth  finally  changed  his  title,  Duke  of  Florence,  into  that  of  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuseany, 

Eleonore'ii  auibition  being  now  satisfied,  she  devoted  the  rest  of 
her  life  to  encourage  education,  the  fine  arts,  and  benevolent 
Institutions.  The  exACt  time  of  her  decease  is  not  known 

ELGIVA, 

A  heauttful  English  Princess,  who  married  Edwy,  King  of  Eiig* 
land,  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  in  95^,  Sjhe  was  within 
the  tlegreo  of  kindred  prohihited  by  the  canon  law ;  and  the  savage 
Dtmstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  excited  a  disaifectioii  against  the 
king  in  consequence.  The  rebellious  party  seized  the  queen,  and, 
branded  her  in  the  faec  with  a  red-hot  iron,  hoping  to  destroy 
lier  l>eauty,  then  carried  her  into  Ireland  to  reniain  there  in  exile  i 
while  Edwy  coasented  to  a  divorce.  Elgiva,  having  completely 
recovered  from  her  wound  a,  was  hastening  to  the  arras  of  lier  hus- 
band, when  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and  was  bar- 
barously murdered. 

ELISABETH, 

Wife  of  Zacbariafl,  and  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist.  St.  Luke 
E£tys  that  she  was  of  tlie  daughters  of  Aaron,  of  the  race  of  priests. 
Her  remly  faith,  and  rejoicing  acknowledgment  of  the  "Lord"  shew 
tije  warm  soul  of  a  pious  woman.  '^Etisabclh  was  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  j"  tiiat  ia,  ins|)lred  to  undcrsland  that  her  young  cousin, 
Mary  the  virgin,  would  Ix^come  the  motlicr  of  the  Messiah.  Thus 
was  the  Saviour  foretold,  welcotned  and  adored  by  a  woniaji^  before 
he  had  taken  the  form  of  humanity,  lliis  tender  sensibility  to 
divine  truth,  when  mysteriously  manifested,  has  never  been  thus 
fully  understood,  and  fondly  cherisshedj  by  any  man.  Do  not  these 
exaniples  shew,  conclusively,  that  the  nature  of  woman  Is  moEt  In 
lianuojiy  with  heavenly  things?  See  St,  Luise,  chap,  i. 


ELISiABETH 

Ot  York,  daughter  of  EawaJd  the  Fourth  and  EUsftbett  Wood- 
Till  was  bom  Fehniiiry  1 1th.,  HGtj.  Whon  about  ten  years  old^ 
she  wafi  betrothed  to  Oliarlps,  eldest  AOti  of  Loub  the  Eleventh 
of  Fmucej  but  when  the  time  for  the  nmrriiige  approA^bed,  the 
contract  was  broken  by  Louis,  demanding  the  heiress  of  Btjr/srundy 
in  ma-rriage  for  the  dauphm*  Thia  so  enraged  her  father,  that  the 
agitation  is  saici  to  have  eaased  his  death.  After  the  decease  of 
Edward*  EliBabeth  shared  her  mother^s  trials,  and  her  grief  and 
resentment  at  the  murder  of  her  two  young  brothers  by  Riehard 
the  Third.  She  remained  with  her  mother  Ibr  some  lime  in  sanc- 
tuary, to  e&caiie  the  cruelty  of  the  king,  her  uncle ;  and  while  there, 
was  betrothed  to  Henr>''  of  Riehuiond.  But  In  Marcli,  1483,  they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  themselves ;  EUt?abeth  was  sepivnucd  frtim 
her  niothrr,  and  furecd  to  at' knowledge  herself  the  illegiriniatc  child 
of  i:dward  the  Fourth.  On  the  death  of  Anne*  tlie  quceu  of  liieJiard 
the  Third,  it  was  rumoured  that  he  int<!nded  to  many  his  niece, 
Elisabeth^  which  caused  so  much  excitement  in  the  public  miud^ 
that  Richard  was  obliged  to  disavow  the  report.  Elisabeth  herHeU' 
shewed  such  an  arersion  to  her  uncle,  that  she  was  conHtied  In 
the  castle  of  Sht^riff  Hutton,  in  Yorkshire.  After  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth,  August  22nd»,  in  which  Richard  the  Third  wtts  slain, 

Henry  of  Kichmond  was  declared  king,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
the  Seventh  j  and  on  Januaiy  18th.,  14*6,  he  was  married  to  the 
Priticess  Elisabeth— thus  tiniting  the  bouses  of  Ttirk  and  Lancasta*. 
Elisabeth  was  the  mother  of  several  children ;  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Arthnri  Prince  of  Wales,  married,  in  1501,  Katliarine  nf  Arragon, 
atlberwards  the  wife  of  his  youtigcr  brother,  Henry  the  liightli, 
Arthur  dying  five  inonths  alter  his  msirriage*  Eltsabetb  died,  Feb- 
ritary  ilth.,  luOB,  a  few  days  after  the  birth  of  a  daughten  She 
was  a  gentle,  pioijs,  and  w^cll-bcloved  princess,  and  deeply  lamented 
by  her  hiisbatid,  although  his  natural  rcsene  led  him  often  to  be 
reused  of  coldness  towards  her,    She  was  very  beniitilul 

ELIZABETH,  CHARLOTTE, 

DticiiE.s3  of  Or] can!*,  onlj'  daughter  of  the  Elector  Charles  Louis, 
of  the  Palatinate,  was  tjorn  nt  Heidelberg  in  1652.  She  was  a 
princess  of  distiiiguiFhcd  talents  and  character,  and  lived  half  a 
century  in  the  court  of  Louis  the  FonrteeuTb,  without  changing 
her  German  habits  for  French  tnanners.  Educated  with  the  greatest 
care,  at  the  court  of  her  aujit^, afterwards  the  Electoress  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  at  the  age  of  uinetoeu,  she  married  Duke  Philip  of  Orleans 
from  reasons  of  state  policy.  She  was  without  personal  charms, 
but  her  under^ttatidiug  wa»  strong,  and  her  character  unaOeeted; 
and  she  was  characterized  by  liveliness  and  wit.  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  was  her  implacable  enemy;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
attracted  by  her  integrity  and  firankness  her  vivacity  and  wit  She 
often  attcuded  him  to  the  chase.  IS  he  preserved  the  highest  respect 
for  tlii^  literary  men  of  Germany,  partietilarly  for  Leibniti:,  whose 
correspondence  with  the  Fi"eiich  literati  she  promoted.  She  died 
Hat  St.  Cloud  in  1722.  She  has  described  herself  and  her  situation 
with  a  natural  humonr,  perfectly  original,  in  her  German  letters, 
which  form  an  interosting  addition  to  the  accounts  of  the  court  of 
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Louis  th^  FQurtcenth.  TJio  most  valuable  of  her  letters  are  con- 
tained in  tiie  "Life  and  Ciiar&cter  of  tlie  Ducliesfl  KHzabetli  Char' 
lotte  of  Orleans,"  by  Professor  Schlit?.,  Leipeic,  18^0. 

ELIZABETH,  CHRISTINA, 

Wife  of  Frederic  the  Sewnd  of  Pra^ia,  Princess  of  BrnnswiclE- 
WolfenbUttcl,  was  born  in  1715*  at  Bmnswielc ;  married  in  1733  s 
and  died  in  1797.  Being  dompciled  to  this  marriage,  Frederic  lived 
separate  from  her  during  his  wliolc  lift- .  But  on  hia  ascending  tlie 
throne  fn  1740,  he  gave  her  proofs  of  ids  esteem,  and  on  hia  deatli 
ordered  her  revenue  of  forty  thousand  crowns  to  be  increased  to 
fifty  thousand  j  "tbr/*  said  he,  Muring  my  whoi«  reign  she  ha* 
flcver  given  me  the  slightest  cause  of  dlftbadsihction,**  Half  of  her 
Income  she  appropriatc^tl  to  benevolent  purposes.  She  translated 
several  German  works  into  French  ;  and  wrote  in  French,  "La  Sage 
Revolution  j"  Meditation  k  TOccas^ion  dti  Renouvelicnient  de  VAn- 
nee,  sur  leg  Soins  que  Ic  Providenee  k  pour  les  Huuielns,  etc. 
"Reflexions  pourtous  les  Jours  de  la  Semainc  *'R^fiexions  snr  1' 
Etat  des  Afifairs  ptibliques,  en  iTT&i  addresses  aux  Personaes 
craentives." 

ELIZABETH    OF  AUSTRIA, 

DAT7G11TER  of  the  Einperar  Maximilian  the  Second,  and  wife  of 
Charles  the  Ninth,  King  of  France,  was  majrled  at  M<?5iiieres,  Nov. 
26th.,  1570.  She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  rime ; 
but  her  virtue  even  surpassed  lier  beauty*  Tlie  jealousy  of  the 
(tneen- mother,  Catharine  de  Medic  is,  and  the  influence  she  possessed 
over  the  mind  of  her  son,  prevented  Elizabeth  from  having  any 
share  In  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  tumultuous  reign  of  Charles 
the  Ninth, 

The  deplorable  massjacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  affected  her  extremely ; 
thottgh  she  was  not  informed  of  it  till  the  morning,  lest  her  opposition 
should  mfiuenee  the  king» 

She  was  gentle  and  patient,  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  da- 
mtjstic  concerns.  Warmly  attached  to  the  king,  during  his  illness, 
she  spent  ail  the  time,  when  she  was  not  littcnding  on  him,  in 
prayers  for  his  recover>\  Thus  she  always  preserved  his  affection 
and  esteem  ^  and  he  often  said,  that  he  miglit  boast  of  having  tlio 
most  discreet  and  virtuous  wife,  not  only  in  whole  France,  or  Im 
all  Europe,  but  in  *ihe  wliole  world. 

Elizabeth  wrote  two  iMJOks  i  one  "On  the  Word  of  God  the 
other,  *'0n  the  principal  events  that  happened  during  lier  residence 
in  France*"  After  the  death  of  the  king,  her  husband,  ehe  retired 
to  Yienna,  where  she  died,  in  WJ%  at  the  age  of  thirty -eight,  in  a 
convent  of  her  own  foundation. 

ELIZABETH    OF  FRANCE^ 

DAoGiii-En  of  Henry  the  SL^cond,  and  of  Catherine  de  Medicis^ 
was  horn  at  Fontainelileau,  in  She  was  the  destined  wife  of 

Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  the  marriage  wins  prevent4!d  by  his  prema- 
ture death,  Elizabeth  wa^  then  betrothed  to  Don  Carlo?,  Infant  of 
Spain ;  and  though  they  were  mutually  attached  to  each  other,  sihe 
was  compelled,  in  spite  of  her  repugnance,  to  marrj'^  his  father, 
Philip  the  Secuud,  who  became  a  widower  by  the  death  of  his 
wife  Mary*   Don  Carlos  never  forgave  this  injafy ;  and  having  ex- 
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pressfid  his  seniLments  too  freely,  was  mnrdered,  proMbly  by  the 
command  of  his  fmher,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  EflKiitK^th  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  fate  of  Don  Carlos;  she  died,  in  childbed, 
ten  weck^  aO^r  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty -twa  She  two 
daughtersL 

ELIZABETH  PETEOWNA. 

*  Thk  second  daughter  of  C^ar  Peter  the  Great,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Russia  by  the  revolution  of  1741,  She  was  horti  iu  1709, 
SJid  was  extremely  beautiful.  Thia,  as  well  as  her  exalted  rank 
and  large  dowry,  occasioned  her  beveral  offers  i  but  she  refused 
them  ail,  and  died  unmarried.  During  the  life  of  her  father,  Peter 
the  First,  negotiations  commenced  for  her  marriage  with  Louis  the 
Fift4!critb,  hnt  vere  not  adopted  by  the  court  of  tVance,  By  the 
will  of  Catharine,  Eliswibeth  wii»  betrothed  to  Charles  Augtista*, 
Bishop  of  Luhec,  Duke  of  Sle&wi^k  and  Holstein,  and  liroihcr  to 
the  King  of  Sweden  ;  but  he  died  ht'fore  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony.  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Seeoud,  she  was  demanded 
by  Charles,  Margrave  of  Anspach  j  in  1741,  by  the  Persian  tyrant, 
Koiiil  Khan ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  regent  Ann  en- 
deavoured to  force  Ivor  to  esponsc  Prinee  Louis  of  Erunswick,  for 
whom  she  had  a  settled  aversion.  Frc»m  the  period  of  her  aecea- 
sion  she  renounced  all  thoughts  of  maniiige,  and  adopted  her  nephew 
Peter-  Her  dislike  to  marriage  did  not  proceed  from  any  aversion 
to  the  other  sex;  for  she  would  frequently  own  that  she  was  n^iver 
happy  but  when  e<he  was  in  love.  The  same  warmth  of  temper 
carried  her  to  extremes  of  devotion ;  and  she  was  tscrupulonsJy  ex- 
act In  her  annual  eonfe&sions,  <>xpi*cssed  the  utmost  contrition  for 
her  numerous  tran^igression?,  and  adhered  to  the  minutest  ceremonies 
and  ordinances  of  the  church. 

She  li  generally  styled  the  humane  Elizabeth,  as  she  made  a 
vow  upon  her  accession  to  infliet  no  capital  punishments  dnring  her 
reign  ^  and  i#  reported  to  have  shed  tears  upon  the  news  of  every 
victory  gained  by  her  troops,  from  the  reflection  that  it  con  Id  not 
have  been  obtained  without  great  bloodshed.  But,  although  no 
crimiual  was  formally  executed  in  publiej  yet  the  state  prisons  were 
filled  with  wretched  sufferers,  many  of  whom,  unheard  of  and  un- 
known, perished  in  damp  and  unwholesome  dungeons.  The  state 
inquisition,  or  secret  committee,  appointed  to  judge  persons  suspected 
of  high  treasoa,  had  constant  occupation  during  her  reign;  many 
on  the  slfghtest  suspicion  were  lieeretly  lortufed,  and  many  expired 
tinder  the  knout.  But  the  transaction  that  reflet: ts  the  deepest  dis- 
grace on  her  reign  was  the  public  punishment  of  two  ladies  of  rank, 
the  Countesses  Besttichef  and  J^apookin,  who  ea^ih  received  fifty 
strokes  of  the  knout  in  the  open  square  of  St.  Pctershui^g;  their 
tongues  were  then  cut  out,  and  they  were  banished  to  Sibciia. 
Madame  Sapookin,  who  was  thought  the  mo«t  beautiful  woman  in 
Eussla,  was  accused  of  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  French  ambassador ;  hut  her  real  crime  was,  her  having  com- 
mented too  fVeeiy  on  the  amours  of  the  Empress. 

Elizabeth  died  on  the  25th.  of  December,  1761,  in  the  twenty -first 
year  of  her  reign,  and  the  fifty-third  of  her  ftgc. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Ivan,  grandson  of  i\^tcr  the  Great, 
md  rightfiti  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  was  kept  by  her  in  strict 
eonflnement. 


ELIZABETH,    PHILIPPINE    MAHIE  HELESE, 


Sister  of  Loui^t  the  Sixteentli,  was  l>orn  at  Versailles,  May  23rd^ 
1764j  and  perLshed  by  the  guillotine,  IiLiy  lOth^  1794.  She  was 
tlie  youngest  child  of  the  datiphln  Lonis  and  his  second  wife, 
Joeephine  of  Saxony,  who  died  when  Elizabeth  was  btit  three  years 
old,  Sbij  received  an  eixcoilent  education,  and  her  acqiiii-ements 
were  considerable.  Her  proposed  union  with  the  Duke  of  Aosta, 
Izifant  of  Spain,  second  son  of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  was 
never  conehided.  When  the  private  establish  merit  of  Eliziibeth  was 
died*  fibe  received  twnty-flve  thousand  francs  aninmlly  for  the 
purchase  of  diamonds  j  but  she  requested  that  this  sum  should  be 
paid  for  six  years  to  a  young  favourite,  whose  poverty  prcTt!nted 
her  marriage.  The  revolution  destroyed  her  happinens  t  bnt,  during 
fill  ite  scene?  of  terror,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  brother  the  king 
and  his  family.  She  attended  him  everywherCi  and  often  inspii-ed 
1dm  with  firmness.  When  mbtuken  Ibr  the  t^ueen,  June  20tb.,  1792, 
the  cry  was  raised,  "Down  with  the  Austrian  woman  I"  and  the 
mob  were  about  to  kill  her.  An  officer  of  thtj  guard  correeted 
the  mistake,  when  she  £aid  eatraly,  **Why  undeceive  them?  Ton 
might  have  spared  theni  ii  greater  crime.'* 

She  was  confined  with  the  royal  family  m  the  Temple,  where 
she  devoted  herself  to  htfr  fellow -prisoners.  On  the  evening  of 
May  9th.,  iViM,  Elizabeth  was  led  from  the  Temple  to  tlie  Con- 
ciergerie*  and  trved  for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  her 
brother.  When  asked  her  name  and  rank  before  the  revolutiDuary 
tribunoJ,  May  Iflth.,  she  replied  with  dignity*  "I  am  Eliaabeth  of 
France,  the  aunt  of  your  king."  This  bold  answer  iilled  the  judges 
with  jietonifehmciit. '  Tweniy-four  othtirs  were  sentenced  with  her, 
and  she  kad  to  witness  the  execution  of  them  ali.  She  met  deatb 
calmly,  without  uttering  a  single  complaint  against  her  judges. 

Though  not  beautiful,  Elizabeth  was  vei"y  attractive  and  lovely. 
She  was  modeet  and  timid  in  prosperity^  but  caiia  and  eourageous 
in  advcrjjiEy.   Her  character  was  spotlesa. 

ELIZABETH,    QUEEN   OF  ENGLAND, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  hb  second  wife^  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  born  September  7th.,  1533,  Upon  the  king's  marriage 
with  Jane  Symour,  in  l.'jSo,  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  with  her 
half-sister  Maty  j  and  the  sueeesssion  to  the  crown  establiished  on 
the  king's  issue  by  liisi  third  wife.  Her  mother,  at  hut  death,  had 
earnestly  recommended  her  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Parker,  a  great  re- 
former, and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury' ;  who  had  the 
charge  of  ber  education,  and  instructed  her  carefully  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  tlie  Christian  religion.  Shc»spent  her  youth  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  private  person,  arid  was  unmolested ;  hut,  when  her  fiiFter 
Mary  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  imprisoned  on  suspieion  of 
being  concerned  in  Ldidy  Jane  Grey's  promotion ;  ami  in  March* 
1557,  committed  to  the  Tower.  She  came  near  losing  her  life,  for 
Bishop  Gardiner  was  against  her,  .supposing  popery  but  half  re- 
established while  (ihe  lived;  but  Philip  of  ^pnin,  Mary's  hiisbjind, 
interceded  for  her,  and  saved  hen  For  as  Philip  and  Maty  liJid 
ne  children,  he  considered  that  if  Elizabeth  were  removed,  the 
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crown  of  EnglHnd,  after  Mary's  death,  Tvould  pa?s  to  Mary  of 
8G0tlimcU  who  Iind  jtist  married  the  diuiphiii  of  Fmnce.  And"  hia 
JiaCrtsd  of  France  proved  stronp^r  than  his  tv&]  for  his  reHgion. 
Nevierthelese,  EliEalwth  itnderwent  great  sutJering^  and  ili -treatment 
dufinff  tor  dster'B  reign. 

Etizabeth  be^an  to  reij^  in  L>58.  She  was  then  lwenty*fivi\  and 
highJy  accomplished.  Her  p<!rson  was  graceful,  her  carriage  nolilti 
and  majestic,  and  thongh  her  featurejs  were  not  regnJar,  yet  her 
feir  cotnpleTdon,  her  Itistrous  eyes,  and  intelligent  atiimat^d  cxpres- 
fiion,  scarcely  suffered  smaller  imperfections  to  be  observed.  She  was 
endowed  with  great  taknts*  euliirged,  cnlUvafcd,  and  refined  by 
edncation.  She  wrote  letters  in  English  and  Jtalian  at  ihrirtecn; 
and  J  before  she  was  seventeen,  was  perfect  in  the  Lutin,  Greek, 
and  French,  and  not  niiacquainteU  with  other  European  langtiages. 
She  iilso  studied  philosophy,  rhetoric,  histori',  divinity,  poetry,  and 
music,  and  every llung  that  could  improve  or  adorn  the  mind. 

Her  first  object  after  her  accession,  was  to  restore  the  l^rotestant 
religion^  to  thiA  she  was  led  by  intere^it  as  well  a^i  principle,  fot 
she'  clearly  perceived,  if  she  pro1*?tised  Popery,  that  she  must 
ailow  her  father's  divorce  from  Cathariuo  of  Arrafton  to  he  void, 
and  conseqnetitly  herself  illegitimate;  ttiid  this  would  have  an- 
nulled her  pretensions  to  the  crown.  Shc^  has  been  strrjtigly  sus- 
peeted  by  some  of  an  inclination  to  the  3loman  Catholic  rehgioti ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  indeed  she  was  the  real  foitn drees 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Chureh,  as  it  now  exists,  Tnit!,  she  wo3 
greatly  assisted  by  her  coimsellor  Cecil,  altenmrds  Lani  Burleigh ; 
stili  Eli?.abcth  herself  always  held  tho  reins  of  government  over 
the  ehnrch,  as  wcli  as  over  the  state  ?  and  what  she  founded  and 
upheld  steadily  for  fifty  years,  must  have  been  con fbrm able  to  her 
Oivn  faith. 

The  queen,  while  she  was  a  princess,  had  a  private  proposal  of 
marriage  from  the  Xing  of  Sweden  ;,  but  she  declared  "she  could  not 
change  her  condition,**  though  it  was  then  very  disagreeable.  Upon 
her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain,  her  late  si  liter's  hosband, 
made  an  otfer  of  himself  to  her,  which  she  declined*  In  the  iirst 
parliament  of  her  reign,  the  hotise  of  comiiwns  addressed  her, 
and  represented  to  her  how  necessary  it  was,  for  the  happiness 
of  the  nation,  that  she  should  think  of  marrying.  Siie  replied, 
"That  by  the  ceremony  of  inauguration,  she  was  married  to  her 
people^  and  her  subjects  were  to  her  instead  of  children  ^  that  they 
should  not  want  a  succesttor  when  she  died ;  and  that,  for  her  part, 
ghe  should  he  very  well  contented  to  Ijave  her  tomb -stone  tell 
posterity*  '^Hqtq  lies  a  quecn^  who  reigned  so  long,  and  lived  and 
died  a  virgin.'"  Several  matches  were  afterviards  proposed  t<> 
her  by  her  people,  and  many  disiinguishcd  personages  were  desi- 
TOns  of  niiiting  themselves  to  thia  lilustrions  princess,  but  she 
iQaintained  her  celibacy^ 

It  was  not  long  tjeforc  Elizabeth,  by  the  advice  of  her  council, 
began  to  Interfere  in  the  atfaira  of  Scotland,  Mary,  the  young 
queen  of  tliat  country,  was  the  next  heir  iti  blood  to  tlie  crowri 
of  England ;  and  as  the  lealous  Eomanlsts  considered  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  her  succossion  as  rendered  invalid  by 
the  papal  e.\couimnnication  she  had  undergone,  tliey  regarded 
Mary  as  the  true  sovereign  of  England.  In  accordance  with  this 
idea,  when  Queen  Mary  died,  Maiy  of  Scotland  and  her  husband, 
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the  DAuphin  of  France,  openly  Qssttined  the  arms  and  title  of 
English  royalty.  TJds  act  of  hostility  Elizabeth  riever  forgot.  VVTicti 
Mary  returned  to  Scotland,  Eonie  incffe<!tual  attempts  T^'ere  inado 
to  induce  Ell^abuth  to  recognise  iier  as  presumptlvo  successor  to 
the  English  throne  ;  but  Elijsabeth  then,  as  ever  afterwards^  displayed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  nomination  of  a  Bueeessor.  The  matter 
was  suffered  to  rest,  and  tbe  two  queens  lived  together  in  apparent 
amity.  The  Qnecii  of  England  always  evinced  a  weak  jealousy 
of  Mary*s  snperior  personal  charms^  and  attctnpted  a  rivairj-  in  that 
respect,  aa  mean  as  it  was  hopeless.  Another  weakness  of  hers  was 
A  propensity  to  adopt  conrt  favourites,  whom  she  selected  rather 
on  accoitnt  of  their  cxteriiai  accompUbhtuents  thati  their  merit.  This 
foible  was  soinetimea  detrimental  to  her  state  aifaii^j  thotigh  she 
generally  gave  her  ministers  and  counsellors,  who  were  chosen  for 
their  real  merit,  iv,  due  superiority  in  business  affairs  over  Jier 
favouritea. 

One  of  the  most  conspieuoua  of  these,  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
who  obtained  a  great  ascetidancy  over  her,  aspired  to  her  hand  ? 
but  she  checked  hL^  presumption,  and  proposed  him  as  a  husband 
to  the  queen  of  Scotland,  wliom  slio  h&d  thwarted  in  every  attempt 
she  made  to  ally  lierself  to  &  foreig^^  potentate.  But  vvhen  Mary 
seemed  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  this  proposal,  Elizabeth  in- 
terfered and  prevented  her  rival  from  taking  away  her  favourite, 
EUstabeth  and  her  ministers  had  also  fomented  those  polidcal  dia- 
ficnsions  which  gave  Mary  so  much  disquiet. 

In  1568,  Mary  fled  from  Scotland »  and  took  refnge  in  Englan  l, 
having  previously  infonned  Kltxabeth  of  her  determination*  Th^ 
Englwh  queen  resolved  to  detail n  her  rival  in  perpetual  imprison- 
ment i  in  consequence  of  which  two  or  three  rebellions  were  cxcitetl 
by  the  Catholics  of  England,  but  these  were  soon  qaelled  by  the 
prompt  measures  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Ptiritan  party  began  at  this  time  to  give  the  queeti  some 
iiDcosincssj  for  with  a  haughty  and  arbitrary  temper,  and  a  high 
idea  of  her  prerogative,  she  was  greatly  odc'nded  by  the  tpixit  of 
civil  liberty  which,  from  their  earliest  rise,  marked  the  Puritans. 
Elizabeth,  however^  understood  so  well  the  art  of  making  conces- 
sions, and  at  the  same  time  of  supporting  her  dignity,  that  thougli 
she  ruled  her  people  with  a  rigorous  hand,  she  always  retained 
their  confidence  and  affection,  llcr  wise  frugality  prevented  her 
irom  bsiing  burdensome  to  the  nation ;  and  she  is  a  singular  instance 
of  ft  sovereign  who  returned  a  portion  of  the  people's  grants.  The 
principal  pecuniary  cause  of  complaint  in  her  reign  arose  from  her 
custom  of  rewarding  her  courtiers  with  monopolies. 
.  One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of  contention  between  feminine 
weakness  and  the  political  prudence  of  Elizabeth,  was  her  conduct 
with  respect  to  her  suitor,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  youngest  brother  of 
Charles  the  Ninth  of  France.  This  pi'incxs,  about  twenty -tive  yeaxs 
younger  than  herself,  had  been  encouraged  to  come  over  to 
^England,  to  prosecute  his  courtship  in  person.  The  negotiations  fbr 
the  marrif^e  were  ncarrly  completed  j  and  the  queen  was  seen,  in 
public,  to  take  a  ring  from  her  own  finger,  and  put  it  on  his,  as  ft 
pledge  of  their  union.  At  length,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
great  dislike  of  the  nation  to  the  match,  she  suddenly  broke  off 
Ihe  affair,  and  sent  back  the  enraged  prince  to  Ms  government  of 
the  Netherlands, 


In  IfiSTi,  Ellzabctb  openly  defied  the  hostility  or  Spttin,  by  eatering 
into  a  treaty  wiih  the  revoUed  l>ow  Countries,  by  whlell  ehe  bound 
herself  to  assist  them  witli  a  consiUorahlq  ftirce,  on  condition  of 
having  eome  ports  fn  tier  handy  for  her  Bccnrity.  She  refUsed  %h6 
offer,  which  was  twice  made,  of  the  sovereignty  of  thc^  pTorlncei, 
but  stipulated  fur  the  adiiilssiiin  of  hcf  fareupral  into  the  council  of 
the  states*  The  person  F^he  chose  for  this  high  trust,  wm  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  who  did  little  bouour  to  htr  choice.  She  at  the  some 
time  sent  a  powerfuL  armament  against  tlie  Spanish  settlement  of 
the  West  Indiej?,  under  Sir  Fmncls  Drake,  8he  like  wise  made  a 
league  of  mutual  defence  with  James*  King  of  Scotland^  whoie 
frioudiihip  shis  courted,  while  she  kept  his  mother  linprisoiicd. 

In  158*4,  a  conspiracy  iiras  formed  ngainat  the  life  of  Ellzal>eth| 
tlie  deleetion  of  which  had  very  important  consequences.  Ballanl, 
a  Catholic  pHcst,  induced  Anthony  Rahington,  a  Derhyiihlre  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  to  ondertake  the  queen's  assassination.  He  was 
acting  in  the  ^rvice  of  the  Qneen  of  Scots,  but  it  is  douhtflit 
whether  Mary  was  aware  of  the  intended  mitrder  of  Elizabeth. 
The  plot  was  diseovcrcd,  and  letters  of  Mary  found,  which  rendered 
her  participation  in  itj  to  a  certain  extent^  a  matter  of  judicial 
proof.  Fourteen  of  the  principal  conspirators  were  executed,  and 
Mary  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  Ellzaheth,  thotigh  con- 
senting to  her  execution,  practised  all  the  artifice  and  dissbnnlatiou 
which  belonged  to  her  character,  to  avoid  &i  much  as  iiossibl^  the 
odium  of  putring  to  death  a  queen  and  a  near  kinKwomaiu  She 
wept  and  lamented  as  though  nhe  had  lot^t  ft  dear  friend;  ahe 
Btormed  at  her  council,  atid  indicted  on  her  secretary,  Davison, 
who  had  sent  off  the  vvarrant,  a  ruinoujj  fine. 

The  next  great  event  of  tbhf  reign  was  the  expedilion  sent  agairiHl 
En  glands  by  the  Spaniards.  A  largo  rteet,  the  Invincible  Arniitda, 
as  it  was  ealled,  set  Siiil  in  the  snmmcr  of  158S,  and  presented  a 
more  formidable  spectacle  in  the  English  Channel  than  bad  been 
witnessed  for  many  centuries.  Elizabeth  exerted  all  her  energy  to 
infill  confidence  in  her  fiut^eetiS.  She  rode  on  horscboick  tbrough 
the  camp  at  Tilbury,  with  a  checrfid  and  undaunted  demeauoar, 
and  addref^ftcd  the  tr<iops  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  hero.  Happily 
the  Englkit  fleet,  aided  by  the  winds,  eontinered  the  invinciMe 
armadn,  before  It  reached  the  coast.  Eliaabeth  also  assisted  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  Navar  re,  to  obtain  possesiiou  of  the  throne  of  France. 

In  these  enterprises  by  land  and  sea,  the  gallant  Robert  DevercnXj 
E^l  of  E^ex,  distinguished  himself  very  much.  On  the  death  of 
Leicester,  he  had  succeeded  t^  his  phiee  In  the  estimation  of  the 
^neen;  and  his  splendid  qualities  and  heroic  valour  seemed  to 
justify  her  partiality.  Her  partiality,  however,  did  not  prevent  her 
from  BJisertiiig  her  own  dignity  j  and  once,  when  in  the  heat  of 
debate  be  had  turned  hLs  back  upon  her,  she  res^ented  the  affront 
by  a  sound  box  on  the  ear.  She  afterwards  moUihcd  his  deeply- 
itijnred  pride,  and  seat  him  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord -lieu  ten  ant. 
Through  his  mismanagement  the  expedition  failed.  Upon  his  un- 
permitted return  to  justify  himself,  she  at  first  received  liim  gra- 
ciously; but  after  a  few  hours  of  redcction  her  conduct  changed 
«o  toward  liim,  that  lie  Ijecame  rciilly  ill.  This  roused  the  pity 
of  the  qneen,  who  sent  her  physician  to  him  witb  klmJ  uiegiiagea. 
After  his  recovery i  again  lost  her  favour,  and  urged  by  hig 
enemies  and  his  own  impetuous  temper,  E^x  broke  out  in  open 
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TctclHon  against  hia  sovereign,    Elizabeth,  after  a  long  delay 
Bigncd  hia  dL'flth*ivarraiit  with  the  most  painful  rehictaiice*    He  I 
was  cxecitted  in  IdUO. 

In  IdOl,  Elizabeth  held  a  conference  with  Sully^  who  came  from 
HeTiry  tbc  Fourth  of  France,  ccneeming  the  establishment  of  a 
iici¥  ftystem  of  European  power,  whicb  was  to  produce  a  lasting 
peace.  Snlly  rctarnijd  much  imprciiaed  by  the  solidity  and  enlarge- 
ment of  her  views.  See  never  waw  more  respected  abroad,  or  more 
beloved  and  cherished  hy  her  subjects,  than  just  at  the  termination  ' 
of  her  reign >  Bnt  the  last  scene  was  darkened  liy  a  deep  melan- 
choly, md  she  died  iii  a  most  deplorable  state  of  despondcney. 

An  ineident  relative  to  the  nnfortmmte  Esj*ex  has  been  eoggeatod 
jas  the  cause  of  her  grief.  She  had  j^ven  him  a  ring  as  a  pledga 
of  her  affeetion,  promising  hun  at  sight  of  it  a  favonrahle  hearing, 
with  whatever  oflencea  he  might  he  charged.  After  hia  condom'- 
nation,  Esse^  had  sent  thi^  riug  to  the  queen  by  the  Countess  of  \ 
Nottingham,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  her  husband,  an  enemy  j 
Of  the  Earl,  to  retain  the  pledge,  Ou  her  dejith-bcd»  the  eotmtess 
Bent  for  the  qttcen,  and  revealed  the  secret  to  her,  entreating  her 
pardon H  The  qiaeen,  in  a  violent  rage,  shook  the  dying  countess 
in  her  bed,  cxelaiming,  **that  God  might  pardon  her,  hut  she  never 

From  this  time  the  rejected  all  conBolatltm,  reftiBed  food,  and  | 
throwing  herself  on  the  flcsor,  passed  days  and  nights  ivithont 
changing  her  place.  Nature,  at  length,  began  to  sink ;  aud  as 
her  end  drew  near,  she  was  urged  to  declare  her  successor.  She 
Baid  she  had  held  a  regal  sceptre,  and  would  have  none  but  a 
king  to  succeed  her;  and  wbo  should  that  be  but  her  nearest 
kinsman,  the  King  of  Scots?  She  died  March  24th.,  l6Ct2,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age. 

Elizabeth  was  rather  noble  as  a  queen,  than  amiable  as  a.  woman. 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fil'ch,  who  highly  admired  her,  gave  her  a 
place  among  the  only  three  persons  then  living  who  deserved  to 
reign— the  other  two  were  him&elf  and  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
charaeter  of  this  great  queen  has  been  raipunderstood,  because  she 
has  been  judged  as  a  woman  rather  than  as  a  sovereign.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  she  Toluntarily  relinquished  the  enjoyment 
Of  domestic  hie,  where  woman's  nature  is  most  truly  and  beauti- 
fully displayed,  in  order  to  devote  herself  to  the  cares  of  state 
and  the  tiappiues^  of  her  people*  She  should  therefore  be  judged 
as  a  ruier^  only  it  sbould  ever  be  borne  in  mitid  that  a  higher 
degree  of  moral  power  ought  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  woman, 
in  whatever  station  she  oecupies,  than  is  manifested  by  man,  le 
was  this  moral  sense  in  which  Elizabeth  oxeelled  all  the  kings  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  Alfred  to  her  own  day,  that  made  her 
power  and  her  glory.  This  intultlye  wiadom  guided  her  in  tim 
choice  of  able  counsel  I  orSj  and  kept  her  true  to  the  best  interests 
of  licr  suthjccts ;  anil  inspired  her  to  presene  the  manners  of  her 
court  in  that  chastity  which  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  highest  genius 
as  well  as  the  purest  patriotism. 

Elizabeth  was  herself  fond  of  learning,  and  no  mean  scholar  In 
her  attJiin meats.   She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek,  and  translated 
from  that  language  into  Latin,  a  dialogue  of  Xenophon,  two  ora-  ' 
dons  of  Isocrates,  and  a  play  of  Euripides  ;  she  also  wrote  a  '*Com-  I 
meutary  on  Plato."    From  the  Latin,  she  translated  "BoetMns* 
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Consolations  of  Phllosopliy "Sallu^t's  Jagimlilan  War;"  and  a 
part  of  "Koroce'fl  Art  of  Puctry/*  In  the  "Royal  and  Koble  Avitbovs 
of  Ltjrd  Urfoni,"  may  be  frmiiil  a  catalogue  of  tniEislattoas  from 
the  Freneli,  prdyi^rs,  mcdlUitioDs^  apeochti*  in  Parliament,  and  letter;?, 
which  testily  Piiffieicntiy  to  the  learning  and  gcTiem]  capacity  of 
^Jmi^abeth.  She  was  also  skiUcd  in  the  art  of  jioetry.  Being  pressed 
•^lijr  a  Catholic  priest,  during  the  UR^  of  her  sister  Mary,  wluic  ghe 
was  niidergoing  great  persecution,  to  clelare  her  opinion  coiieeming 
the  real  piCflcnca  of  Christ  in  the  water,  she  auswered  in  the  fol- 
lowing iuipromptu : — 

^*€I«-L«t  was  the  Word  tliat  i*piilK  it; 
He  tLJok  thf*  brtiiii  ami  br.iJtc  it: 
And  what  ihni  Word  did  uiaJke  1% 
That  I  believe,  wid  take  it/' 

Whets  she  wag  a  prisoner  at  VV"ood*?tock,  8he  composed  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  and  wrote  them  with  eharcoai  oa  a  shuttisr;— 

•'Oh,  Fortune  1  how  thj-  rcstlwiw  wavtrinff  state 
Htitb  fTQUfht  yfith  cuTen  my  troubled  wittl 
"WitmsHs  tliis  pitwnt  prisnjnn,  \*liillijfiT  fu,te 

Could  beLire  toe,  and  the  jojs  I  qiut 
Thqu  ctitucdcet  the  (^uUtie  to  be  ieKi«d 
Yrpta  bftudes,  wherein  QJte  innoccnTi  inclfwdl 
Cuii»hi^  the  ffuilties  to  be  Htmite  reserved. 
And  freeing  chow  that  deuth  had  well  dwerrcd 
Btit  hy  her  cnvie  can  Ik  nothing  wrotiBhte, 
Bo  Ghm  send  to  my  foe*  aii  they  have  thoufhte/' 

But  more  to  be  pmiised  thtin  lier  pODtry,  is  the  eneonragement 
she  gave  to  the  de.*ign  uf  priming  io  Kn^^lf'ili  the  large  folio  edition 
of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  known  aa  "The  lii-^hop's  Bible."  Tliis  was 
the  best  translation  of  the  stiered  book  whleli  had  then  appeared. 
It  was  printed  in  i5t>8,  and  tlje  -version,  made  by  order  of  King 
James  the  First,  differs  little  from  the  Bible  usfld  by  Elizabeth* 

That  Mhe  did  not  conform  her  own  spirit  to  the  Gospel  require - 
mentfi,  but  allowed  pride,  vanity,  a  violent  temper,  and  selllshticss, 
freqaently  to  obscure  her  many  great  qnalitics,  ie  to  be  regretted; 
but,  compared  with  the  king:;  her  i^ueeessors^  she  rises  sio  high  above 
their  standard  of  cba racier,  that  we  almost  forget  to  record  her 
fault!^.  To  quote  the  remark*  of  a  learned  historian, — "The  page 
of  history  has  seldom  to  record  a  reigti  more  honourable  to  tho 
intellect  and  capacity  of  the  p^^rson  presiding  over  it,  thm  that  ot 
Elizabeth  of  England." 

KLLKT,    ELIZABETH,  F, 

Daucuter  of  Dr.  William  A.  Lumtnls,  a  tuati  honourably  dietin- 
gaishcd  iu  his  prcjfe^iiiort,  woii  horn  at  Sndtt-?!  a  small  town  on  the 
eliores  of  Lake  Ontariu,  in  the  state  of  New  Tork.  Her  mother 
waa  the  daughter  of  General  MiixwclJ,  an  oftlcer  in  the  American 
Kevolutiouary  war;  and  thus  the  snhjcci  of  itii^  memoir  was  in 
ciiildhood  imbued  with  patriotic  feelingSj  which,  next  to  the  reli- 
gious, are  sure  to  nourish  iti  the  female  mind  the  iiceds  of  gE^uius. 
Miss  Lummis  was  early  distinguished  fbr  vivacity  of  intellect  a:id 
a  thirst  for  learmng,  which  her  sub^qncnt  life  has  eheviTi  was  no 
evanescent  fancy,  but  the  tiatural  .4tamp  of  her  earnest  mind.  Sha 
wsm  mm'rif^d,  before  she  wa^i  seventeeQ,  to  Dr,  William  li.  £llct,.aa 
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Accomplished  scholar,  and  then  Professor  of  Cbemlstry  In  Columbia 
College,  New  York  city,  wliither  h©  removed  hh  youthful  bride 
There  she  had  such  advantafes  of  study  as  she  had  never  before 
ei^oyed,  and  her  proficiency  was  rapid.  She  soon  began  to  write 
for  the  perirxiiciUa ;  her  finst  piece,  a  jwem,  apj^ared  in  1MB  in  the 
♦* American  Ladies*  Magazine,'*  iJublishcd  at  Boston.  Her  articlei 
were  favtmrably  noticed,  and  the  name  of  Mra^  EMet  became  known 
among  literary  circles. 

In  18:^4,  appeared  her  tramjlation  of  "Enphemia  of  SfcBsjoa,"  one 
of  the  most  admired  productiona  of  Silvio  Pellco  ^  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing ye^r^  an  original  tragedy  from  her  pen,  ''Teresa  Contarini," 
was  snceessfully  represented  in  New  York,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
western  cities*  In  the  same  year,  ISSo,  she  published  her  "Poems 
— Tninslated  and  Original."  For  several  sncceeding  years^  Mrs. 
Elkt  ivrote  chiefly  for  periodicalBj  to  the  American  Eeview,  she 
contributed  "I'aperes  on  Italian  Tragedy,'*  "Italian  Poctfs,"  "J^iar- 
ti lie's  Poems,"  '^Andreini's  Adam,"  etc. 

Dr,  Eliet  receiving  the  appoiirtment  of  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Natnral  Philosophy  in  the  college  at  Columbia,  Sonth  Carolina, 
removed  thither,  and  Mrs.  Ellct  found  herself  amoi]g  new  scenery 
nnd  new  friends,  but  her  old  love  of  literatnre  remained  unchanged. 
Besides  contributing  to  the  "'North  American  Review,"  "Southern 
Quarterly  Htjview,"  "The  Lady's  Book,"  and  other  period ieab^  iu. 
1S41  she  prodticed  "The  Characters  of  Sehiiler/*  an  analysis  and 
criticism  of  the  principal  ])ersons  in  Schiller's  plays,  with  an  essay 
on  Schiller's  genius,  and  translated  extracts  from  his  vTritinga,  "Jo- 
anim  of  Sicily"  was  her  nej^t  work  j  soon  ibllowed  by  **Country 
liamblcs,"  a  spirited  description  of  the  scenery  she  has  observed  iu 
her  journey ings  through  the  United  States. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848,  her  most  elaborate,  as  well  as  important 
work,  was  pnblished  in  J^cw  York,  "Tlie  Women  of  the  American 
Eevolntiun,"  in  two  volumes,  to  which  i^bc  baa  since  lulded  a  thh-d. 
This  contribution  to  Ajnerican  hi^story,  and  the  ability  with  which 
it  was  exceut4jd,  has,  deservedly,  given  Mrs,  ElIeD  a  high  place 
among  female  writers.  In  1850,  she  pnblished  "Domestic  Hlstoi^^ 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  in  one  volunn^  designed  to  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  that  period,  to  ponrtray,  as  Jar  as  iJossible,  the  social 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  colonists,  and  the  state  of  feeling 
among  the  people  during  the  war.  Another  work  of  herw,  '^Pictures 
from  Bible  Hiatory,"  was  also  published  in  1850. 

Mrs,  Eliet  has  tried  nearly  all  varieties  of  literature,  original  and 
translation — poetry,  essay,  criticism,  tragedy,  t^lography,  llction,  his- 
tory, and  stories  for  children ;  to  say,  as'  we  truly  can,  that  she 
has  not  failed  in  any,  is  snJUcient  praise.  Still  she  has  not,  pro- 
bably, done  her  best  In  any  one  department ;  the  cot3  cent  rati  on  of 
genius  is  one  of  the  condition,?  of  its  perfect  development.  She  is 
yet  yoniig,  hopeful,  and  studio us»  Nor  arc  her  accomplishments 
confined  to  the  merely  literary  j  tn  music  and  drawing  she  also  ex- 
cels j  and  in  the  graces  that  adorn  society,  and  make  the  charm 
of  social  and  domestic  interconrse,  she  is  eminently  gifted.  Her 
lesidence  is  now  fixed  iu  the  cily  of  New  York. 

ELLIS,    SAEAH  STICKNEY, 
Was  3r$t  known  m  a  writer  by  her  maiden  name,  Miss  Sarah 
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Sdckney ;  one  of  lier  early  works — "Th^  Poetiy  of  LU« "^giving 
her  not  only  celebrity  in  this  coiintrr^  but  also  intrnducii^g  her 
favourably  to  the  readlfig  puh\ic  of  America*  In  1837,  ML-^s  iiiticknoy 
was  married  to  the  Ecv.  Wiliiam  i^llls  widely  known  md  highly 
respected  for  hii*  iiidefatigiible  kiboursi  as  a  Christian  nilRiaoiiary,  to 
promote  edncation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  tmc  God  among'  tlio 
people  of  the  South  Ses  Islands,  then  just  emerging  from  the  naost 
awful  Idplatry  and  harbarii^m,  Mr,  Ellis  was  sent  out  in  1817,  by 
the  London  Mission liry  Society,  and  he  it  was  who  cstatiMshed  at 
Tahiti  the  first  inhiting-prcss  ever  erected  in  the  "Green  Idands 
of  the  Pacific*"  lie  devoied  ten  years  to  this  arduous  and  t^ffcctive 
servlcci  ftiid  then  returned  to  Londoit ;  and  some  years  after  the 
decease  of  his  first  wife,  who  had  been  hks  fiiithful  helper  and 
tender  eonifortei  in  his  missionary  trials  and  toils,  he  found  in  Miss 
Sarah  Stiektiey  a  second  partner  worthy  to  share  his  home,  and 
aid  in  the  plausj  and  ^ympathixc  in  the  high  hopes  of  benefitting 
society  whkli  he  had  eherishud.  **A  good  wife  is  fi^oni  the  Lord 
surely  the  man  who  has  been  thus  "twice  blest,"  may  well  consider 
the  fbniaJc  sex  as  desendng  peculiar  honour.  That  Mr.  Ellis  dtjes 
Con.^ider  woman's  education  and  infiuetico  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  progress  of  true  Christian  civilistatlon^  we  Infer  fVom  Mrs. 
Ellis's  constant  devotion  to  this  tjause*  The  wife,  doubtless,  expresses 
in  her  books  the  moral  sentiments^  and  inculcaies  the  principles 
which  btjr  hu&haud  approves,  and  sees  verified  in  his  own  family. 
Snt'h  a  union  of  souls  as  wed  as  hearts  and  hands»  gives  the  moat 
perfect  idea  of  the  Eden  happiness  true  marriage  was  de^i^ied  to 
confer  on  the  human  race,  which  our  fallen  world  exhihits. 

Mrs,  Elli?,  since  her  marringe,  has  written  many  bookSf  almost 
every  year  sending  forth  a  new  one ;  among  which  the  series  ad- 
dressed particularly  to  the  women  of  this  conn  try ,  is  most  important. 
"The  Women  of  Englnnd^'*  appeared  in  1838,  and  was  followed  by 
"The  Daughters  of  England "The  Wives  of  Eriglatid "Hinta  to 
Make  Home  Happy  ^Thc  Iron  Rule  "Simnncr  and  Winter  hi 
the  Pyrenees  "The  Sons  of  the  Soil ;"  "A  Voice  from  the  Yine- 
yardi*'  "family  Secrets;"  etc.,  ete.  In  considering  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Ellis,  an  estimate  of  praise  must  be  awarded  far  beyond  that 
which  falls  to  the  more  hrilliant  production g  of  the  day*  Candid 
and  conseientious,  her  principles  grounded  en  sincere  religion,  it 
seems  the  aim  of  thid  excel  lent  woman,  to  be  lmm^>ly  useful  in  her 
generatiof],  and  make  the  utmost  use  of  her  talents  in  doing  good. 

"The  Women  of  England,"  and  the  other  manuals  of  this  series, 
are  written  professedly  to  direct  the  young,  the  unwise,  and  the 
ignorant.  Neither  metaphysical  subtlety  nor  novelty  wats  required 
to  strike  the  sage  and  the  philosopher.  Well-known  truths,  and  the 
sen.sible  reiteration  of  usefid  advice  are  plainly  set  forth,  and  the 
guide  of  the  whole  is  Christian  doctrine.  Such  works  muit  do 
good. 

The  novels  of  Mrs,  Ellis,  as  novels,  are  not,  certainly,  of  a  high 
character.  According  to  Hocheibucaiilt,  there  are  two  classes  of  per- 
sons nnfltted  to  deUneaie  human  nature ;— those  who  never  look  into 
themselves,  and  those  who  never  louk  out  of  theaiselves.  In  a  good 
sense,  not  an  egotistic  one,  Mrs,  Ellis  is  of  this  latter  class.  Sho 
bas  a  certain  feet  of  characters,  framed  out  of  her  own  fancy,  ijoi 
found  in  the  wide  world,  and  these  she  hta  into  her  moraUtici^  ^ 
is  convenient  for  the  occasion. 
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Artistically  apealdng,  *<Tbc  Poetr}^  of  Life^"  ifl  the  test  work  of 
Mrs.  Ellift;  without  miit^Ti  originality  of  thought,  or  any  pecttliiir 
beauty  of  style,  it  Hhewfi  rcflnsid  tai^te,  and  &  vrclUcultuncd  iniudj 
and,  like  all  "the  book  a  of  thfa  fvathoresa,  an  attempt  at  something 
more  thjm  merely  pleaiilng,  the  T^ish  to  inculcate  the  purest  momllty 
leased  upon  the  lyli^jttm  of  the  Bible. 

E  L  P  I  S, 

A  uvDY  of  one  of  the  most  considcrahic  families  in  Mesrfria,  waa 
the  first  wife  of  the  eeiebrated  Boethius,  and  was  bom  iti  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century.  Like  her  husband,  s^he  wm  deioted  to 
scienee,  and  shared  his  literary  labours  with  hlm»  She  united  ah 
the  iiixomplishraentB  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  Her  two  sons, 
Patritius  and  Hyimtiu^,  were  rallied  to  the  consular  dignity,  which 
Boethius  had  also  several  times  enjoyed.  ElpiB  died  before  the 
mififor tunes  of  her  husband  ffell  upon  hmi. 

ELBTOB,  ELIZABETH, 

Sister  of  William  Elstob,  and  famous  for  her  ekill  in  the  Saxon 
language,  was  liorn  in  1(>83.  Her  mother^  i/o  whom  she  owed  the 
rudimentii  of  her  extraordinary  education,  dying  ivhen  she  W4is  but 
eight  yeiurs  old,  her  guardians  discouraged  her  progress  in  literature, 
as  improper  for  her  ^ex;  and,  after  her  brother*fi  death,  she  met 
with  so  little  pvtronagc,  that  she  retired  to  Evesham,  in  Worccstei- 
shire,  where  she  with  diflieulty  subsisted  by  keeping  a  sehool. 

Three  letters  of  herti  to  the'  lord  treasurer  of  Oxtbrd  are  extant 
among  the  Harkian  MSS,,  frona  which  it  appears  tliat  he  obtained 
for  her  thti  queen*ij  honnty  towards  printing  the  Saxon  homilies; 
but,  after  the  death  of  this  queen,  (Caroline,  wife  of  feorge  the 
Second,)  she  was  so  low  in  her  finauees,  as  to  he  foreed^  though 
a  mistress  of  nine  languages,  to  become  a  governess.  For  this  pur- 
pose she  waa  taken  into  the  family  of  the  Duchess -dowager  of 
Portland,  in  1739;  and  continued  theKj  till  she  died,  May  30tli., 
1756. 

The  homily  of  "St.  Gregory's  Day,"  published  hy  her  brother,  has 
her  English  translation,  besides  his  Latin  one.  She  app^^ors  to  have 
writteu  the  preface  too,  in  which  she  answers  the  objections  made 
to  women's  leannug,  by  producing  "that  glory  of  her  sex,"  as  she 
calls  her,  Mrs,  Anna  Maiia  h  Shurman,  In  1715  she  published  a 
**Saxon  Grammar.*'  Had  her  talents  been  khidly  encoui"aged,  she 
would,  probably,  have  eiiualled  Madame  Dacier. 

ELSWITHA, 

Was  the  wife  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who,  in  one  of  his  incognito 
visits  to  his  subjects,  first  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her  father,  Al- 
banae,  a  chieftain  of  rank  and  power.  The  king  was  so  struck 
witb  her  dignitied  deportment,  and  the  giace  and  elegance  of  her 
person,  that  he  conceived  a  strong  attaclinjcnt  for  her,  and  soon 
after  made  hei'  queeii,  (A.D.  8G8.)  Iler  after  conduct  coutirmed  his 
affection.  She  was  a  true  wife  to  liim,  both  in  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity, and  an  excellent  mother  to  her  children,  of  whom  several 
died  in  infanev. 

Elswitha  enjoyed  the  society  of  her  husband  for  nearly  twanty- 
eiffht  years,  during  the  two  last  of  which  he  «u^red  greatly  from 
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a  griorot(8  flTid  distt-Ci^sing  iualady;  Ins  esnelknt  wifi!  smoothed  hi^ 
paihwiy  to  the  grave,  Ettici  gladly  shflftKl  wirh  him  In  the  pious  worU 
of  restfjriij^  rind  patrijnizing  sieverat  n^ligiunii  estftbliphiiR'iirs 

Alfi-ed  dkd  A.D,  TO,  and  Tst'qupsthcd  m  Queen  Elnwitha  throe 
towns  iinii  other  lands  in  Berkshire;  ^hc  hud  also  otluT  property, 
some  of  which  she  bostoi?^cd  on  the  naonjiijtery  fit  Glastonbury. 
She  founded  the  ahhey  of  Sl  Mary  at  Wi:i  oh  ester,  mentioned  hy 
Borne  fluthoritics  as  Nunna-minstre,  or  Sew  Miiistre,  of  which  her 
griiuddaughter,  Eadbnrga^  was  made  abbess.  In  the  i^otiety  of  this 
excellent  and  pioun  woman,  the  queen  psissed  the  fsiur  years  of  her 
M'i  lowbjfKJ,  and  died,  as  she  liad  lived,  in  tbe  profc.'iJiion  and  ex- 
em  pi  ifi  cation  of  the  Christian  faith. 

rOf  her  eldest  danjthtor,  EtheitJeda,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
niarfcablo  wortien  of  her  time,  an  itct^rmiit  will  be  fontid  further  on, 
EMBURY,  EMMA  CATHARINE, 
W,vs  born  in  the  City  of  New  Tork.  wliere  her  father,  Dr,  James 
H.  Mmley,  was  a  distingniiilied  physieidii,  JMiss  5lanley  be^n  to 
write  when  very  youngs  lier  first  effusioris  appearing  in  the  periodicals 
of  tiic  day,  under  the  name  of  "Innthe." 

J  El  1828^  she  waa  tnanied  to  Daniei  Eiubniyf  <3f  Brooklyn;  imd 
som  afterwards  a  volume  of  her  yotuhAil  conipositionK  was  pnh- 
lished — entitied,  **GuitU>*  and  other  Pt>emH."  The  choice  of  subject! 
fjr  the  principal  poems  wbs  nnfortunate^  The  writer  had  entered 
the  circle  in  which  L.,  Ban-y  Cornwall,  and  other  Engli^fJi 

writers  were  tlieu  .strewing  their  tiowcrs  of  fancy,  sentiment,  ami 
geniuj;;  no  wonder  the  delicate  bloSBoms  ofteiTd  hy  our  young 
pactess  were  considered  merely  exotics,  which  4?he  had  tramed"  from 
a  foreign  root  j  imitations  in  ^tyle,  if  not  in  thought. 

It  is  the  natural  Impnli^e  of  poetic  and  ardent  rainds  to  admir^j 
the  genius  and  glory  of  Italy,  and  to  tnm  to  that  land  of  hrighi 
skies  and  passionate  hearts  for  themes  of  song,  Mrs,  Em h wry  did 
but  follow  the  then  exprcf^ed  opinion  of  all  Euroix^an  erirics,  and 
the  adniitb:d  acknowledgment  of  most  Amcncans — that  the  new 
world  afforded  no  sulijetts  propitious  for  the  Muse^. 

Mrs.  Embury  has  a  iertilc  faney,  and  her  versification  flows  witli 
uucommou  eaf^c  and  grace.  In  her  later  poems  she  has  grearly 
bn proved  her  style,  that  Is,  she  writes  naturally,  fiom  her  i>wn 
thunglits  and  feelbigs,  and  not  from  a  model  ;  and  some  of  her 
short  pieces  are  very  beautifnL  She  is,  too,  a  popular  proj*  writer  ; 
many  sketches  and  stories  from  her  pen  enrich  American  periodical 
literature.  She  is  also  warmly  engaged  in  the  cause  of  improving 
her  own  sex,  and  has  written  well  on  the  Fuhjet^t  of  "Female  Edu- 
CAtLon,''  Shicc  her  marriage,  Mrs,  Emhury  has  published  more 
pro^e  than  ^V]>e ;  her  eontribiitioTJS  to  the  "rarions  periodicals,  a- 
mount  to  abont  one  hundred  and  fitly  original  tales,  besides  her 
poetical  artieies,  all  written  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Her  pnb- 
iiflhed  works,  dnring  the  same  time,  are  "Constance  Latimer,  or  The 
Blind  Girl "Pictures  of  Early  Life ;"  "Nature's  Gems,  or  Ameri- 
can Wild  Flowers ;"  "Tlie  Waldorf  Family  ;*'  "Glimpses  of  Home 
Life."  An  eminent  American  critic  remarks  of  Mrs.  Embury's 
works — "Her  stories  are  founded  upcjn  a  just  obsen^ation  of  life  al- 
though not  a  few  are  equally  remarkable  for  attmctlve  invention. 
In  point  of  style,  they  often  possess  the  merit  of  graeetbl  and  pointed 
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diction,  and  the  loRsons  they  inculcate  are  invariably  of  a  pars 
moral  tendency."   Mrs.  Embury  has  been  very  fortunate,  (we  do 
n<it  say  Hiiigularly  so,  iMicause  American  marriages  arc  usually  happy,) 
in  her  married  life.   Mr.  Kmbur}'  is  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  baiika'. 
and  not  only  has  he  the  taste  to  appreciate  the  talents  of  his  giftn- 
wife,  but  he  also  has  the  good  sense  to  encourage  and  aid  hcL 
I'he  result  has  been  the  most  perfect  concord  in  their  domestic  m- 
well  as  literar}'  life;  the  only  aim  of  each  being  to  secure  nd 
iixrouHt!  th(>  happiness  of  the  other,  the  highest  improvement  and  htf' 
I)in('SK  of  both  have  been  the  result.   Nor  have  the  pursuits  of  IB 
cratnre  ever  drawn  Mrs.  Embury  aside  fh)m  her  duties  as  a  motbCT}/. 
ii(T  three  children  have  been  trained  under  her  careM  snperrislio^. 
and  her  daughter's  education  she  has  entirely  conducted.  Tbm 
traits  of  character,  corresponding  so  fitly  with  the  principles  dit. 
lias  inculcated,  increase  greatly  the  value  of  her  works  for  Ae 
young. 

EMMA, 

WiKK  of  Lothaire,  King  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Otho^ 
I':niiK.'.ror  of  Germany,  and  of  his  wife  Adelaide.  In  984,  Lothabe 
having  taken  Verdun,  Ictt  his  wife  there  to  guard  it,  who,  the  ueit 
year,  was  attacked  by  a  large  army.  She  repulsed  them  at  flrrt. 
and  gave  her  husband  time  to  come  to  her  aid.  Lothaire  died  il 
[iM.  Some  writers  have  accused  Emma  and  the  Bishop  Aldebem 
of  having  poisoned  him,  but  the  charge  has  never  been  pnA-ed. 

EMMA, 

I)A(juiiTEK  of  Kichard  the  Second,  Duke  of  Normandy,  maiiied 
ICthelred,  King  of  England,  with  whom  she  fled,  on  the  iuvuifli 
of  the  Danes.  She  afterwards  married  Canute;  and  when  her  «■ 
Edward,  called  the  Confessor,  ascended  the  throne,  she  reignei 
conjohitly  with  him.  Her  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  opposed  ha| 
and  when  she  a})]>ealed  for  assistance  to  her  relation,  the  BiahOf 
oi'  Winchester,  she  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with  tiMi 
))relate;  a  charge  fVom  which  she  extricated  herself  bv  walkiqg 
barefoot  and  unhurt  over  nine  red-hot  ploughshares,  after  tne  maiUNr 
of  the  times.  She  passed  the  night  previous  to  her  trial  in  pny«. 
before  the  tomb  of  St.  Swithin;  and  the  next  day,  she  appeared 
plainly  dressed,  her  feet  and  legs  bare  to  the  knee,  and  underwcol 
the  ordeal,  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  her  son,  Edward  the  Gai- 
lessor,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  people,  in  the  cathedral  church 
Winchester.  Her  innoi'ence  proved  so  miraculous  a  presentUta 
that,  walking  with  her  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  she  did  not  even  per* 
l  eive  the  least  retlection  iVom  the  heated  irons,  (if  the  old  chronide 
be  true,")  but  in<iuired,  alter  having  passed  over  them,  when  tb^y 
ilesigned  to  bring  her  to  the  test. 

The  king,  stnick  with  the  miracle,  fell  on  his  knees  before  hlf 
mother,  and  implored  her  pardon ;  while,  to  expiate  the  ii^ur>*  done 
to  her  and  her  relation,  the  reverend  prelate,  he  devoutlv  laid  han 
his  shoulders  before  the  bishop,  whom  he  ordered  to  inflict  on  bin 
the  discipUne  of  the  scourge. 

Eiunm,  however,  stripiHrd  by  Edward  of  the  immense  treasom 
she  had  amassed,  spent  the  last  ten  vcors  of  her  life  in  mlseiTfii 
n  kind  of  prison  or  convent  at  ^^iuche6ter,  where  she  died  Is 
1602. 
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ENFLEDA,    and  ELFLEDA, 

En  FLED  A  was  daughter  of  Edvriu,  King  of  North  umbedand,  and 
the  lady  EElielbtirgrt,  of  whom  sotiic  particulars  are  given  in  tUh 
work.  She  wajj  manieiit  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  Oswy,  who,  with 
his  brother  Dsiwui,  mkd  jointly  in  Northiiniberliind,  having  suc- 
ceeded the  father  of  EnJlcda  on  thfj  throne  of  that  kit^gdom,  and 
beariui?  towanls  Iter  the  relationship  of  tir^t  eovwinf^.  Wlieii  Qswiu 
wa*?  afterwards  slain  at  Gillfng,  near  Hichjuond,  in  Yorkshire,  QQe<:n 
Enrteda  built  a  monastery  hi  cointtieinoijitlon  of  him,  Siie  also 
foimded  another  at  Tynemotirh,  which  she  dedicated  to  St*  Oswin, 
whose  shrine  was  there  preserved.  From  the  fbllowing  lines  by 
Hardingc,  it  would  appear  that  Oswy  was  the  cflu!*e  «>f  hla  brother'^ 
deaths  whluh  is  thought  to  have  taken  place  In  G61 : — 

"Queen  Ended,  that  waft  King  O^wj-a  wife, 
KUiK  Edwin,  his  dikUf  liter,  mil  of  fraudnesae^ 
VoT  CHwyn's  soule,  a  minster,  in  her  life, 
Madt  ill  T  YD  Pino  nth,  Euid  for  Oswy»  c!3ui£H?ltBS£, 
That  him  m  almm  unci  killed  belplesfit!; 
For  frlic  >r4is  kyn  to  Osiry  and  Ouwjti, 
As  Bede  in  c^htooiclc  dooe^lh  deterniynS" 

Enfleda  was  a  great  patroness  of  learned  and  pious  nten  of  her 
lime,  and  she  devoted  mueh  of  her  means  to  the  advaneement  of 
religian.  She  was  highly  eaieemed  by  St.  Theodore,  of  Cauierhury, 
and  St.  (Juthbert,  When,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  yeiir^?,  0:5 wy 
died,  670,  and  was  interred  with  regal  spkndour  in  the  nmn- 
astery  of  Steaneshaleli,  the  widowed  queen  retired  thereto,  and 
detemiiiied,  like  her  mother  Ethclhurga,  to  devote  the  remainder  of 
her  life  in  works  of  charity  and  rellglou,s  exercises^  Hi^r  daughter 
Eltiedti,  who,  by  a  vow  of  the  kind's,  had  been  devoted  to  a  siiiiilar 
life,  became,  on  the  death  of  St,  Hilda,  in  (580,  abhess  of  this  mon- 
astery, and  seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  dcseendent  of  two  stieh 
llluittrious  WDmeii  as  Ethelburga  and  Enfieda.  She  waj*  so  niueh 
esteemed  by  St.  Theodurc,  Arehbighop  of  Canterbury^  tiiat  he  desig- 
nated her  "the  wisest  lady."  From  St.  Cuthbert  she  received  fre- 
quent visits ;  and  Pope  Bonlfhce  sijied  her  "Elfled,  handmaiden  of 
the  ecclesiasjtical  household/'  She  was  the  counsellor  of  princes, 
ller  brothers;,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  King  Alfred,  over  whose 
death- bed  she  watched^  tVeqiiently  sought  her  advice.  Eddeap,  in 
his  life  of  Wilfred,  says  she  was  ever  the  hest  adviser  and  eom- 
ibrter  of  the  whole  province ;  and  she  did  much  service  during  tiie 
iidnority  of  Osred,  her  nephew,  by  ber  exertions  for  the  promotion 
of  peace.  She  died  at  the  age  of  forty ^  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  S£»  Peter  at  Steaueshalch, 

ENGLISH,  HESTEE^ 

A  FuiSNcmvoiiAN  by  extraction,  was  eminent  for  her  fine  chiro- 
graphy  In  the  time  of  Queen  Eti7<aheth  and  James  the  Firj?t.  Many 
of  her  perftjrmancea  arts  stbl  extant,  both  tn  public  libraries  and  in 
tho  handd  of  Individuals,  She  wii^  t bought  the  most  exquisite  Msrlbe 
of  her  age.  She  married,  at  the  age  of  fony,  Mr.  Bartholomevv 
Ecllo,  a  North  Briton,  and  had  a  son,  who  wa^  edtLcated  at 
Oxford,  and  was  miniEtei'  of  ^peckeball,  in  Suffolk. 
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ENNKTIKRES,    MARIE  D', 

A  r,i:Ai:NKi)  Iinly  of  'rminiay,  who  "wrote  many  works,  partfcnlntT 
ail  <:\A>tUi  against*  Turks,  Jews,  Lutherans,  etc.,  printed  in  1589. 

K  PI  NAY,    LOUISE    D'  < 

C'ki.kbkatkd  for  Iilt  t-oiincction  with  Roussean,  was  the  dangblff 
of  M.  Sanliou  DcsclavelUvs  who  lost  his  life  in  Flanders,  in  the  » 
vire  of  Louis  thu  Fi(Y(MMit}i,  and  left  his  family  in  moderate  cireoiii* 
stances.  Slic  inarrit  d  M.  Delalivc  de  Bellegarde,  who  receiTcd  fte 
office  of  fanner- general.  The  extravagance  of  M.  Delalive  Boai 
disturbed  their  happiness,  and  his  indiflTerence  to  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  was  equalled  by  his  own  dissolute  life,  and  no  donht  li- 
fluenced  hers.  She  gathered  around  her  a  distinguished  circle,  whtt 
though  neither  brilliant  nor  renowned,  was  fVee  and  natnraL  Hoe 
the  man  of  leaniing  consented  to  doff  his  philosophical  armour, 
through  which  i)osterity  has  found  it  so  difficult  to  discern  his  red 
features ;  and  here  authors,  artists,  and  men  and  women  of  ti» 
world,  met  without  restraint.  Possessed  of  judgment  and  penetn- 
tion,  Madame  d'Epinay  had  neither  originality  nor  imaginatiOL 
Her  mind  wiis  of  that  x>1^tic  order  which  led  her  to  yield  to  fte 
opinions  of  those  in  whose  intimacy  she  lived ;  and  she  never  it- 
tenipted  to  exercise  over  her  circle  a  control  for  which  her  good 
sense  told  her  she  was  little  adapted.  Hume,  Diderot,  IVHolbsdh,. 
ai.d  Grimm,  were  habitues  of  her  society.  It  is  to  her  connectioi 
witli  Rousseau,  however,  that  she  owes  the  interest  attached  to  ber 
name,  and  the  attention  she  excited  in  her  own  time.  The  detiib 
of  their  intimacy  and  quarrel  for  some  time  occupied  all  Pirii 
^Lulanie  d'l^pinay  was  constantly  engaged  in  some  literary  labour.. 
In  17H3,  she  wrote  "Les  Conversations  d'Emilic,"  which  obtabKd 
the  prize  oflcred  by  Monthieu  for  useful  works  of  that  kind,  ia 
preference  to  the  •*Adble  et  Thfeodore"  of  Madame  dc  Genlis.  She 
also  wrote  "Lettres  a  mon  Fils,"  and  "Mcs  Moments  Heureux."  As 
abridgment  of  her  letters  and  correspondence,  shewing  her  relatknu  - 
with  Duclos,  Rousseau,  Grimm,  llolbach,  Lambert,  etc.,  appeared  - 
in  Paris,  in  1818.   Madame  d'Epinay  died  in  1783 

ErONINA, 

Wife  of  Julius  Sabinns.  a  Roman  general,  native  of  Langreii 
has  been  called  the  heroine  of  conjugal  affection.  During  the  strujp|les 
of  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  St- 
binus,  who  preteiuled  to  trace  his  lineage  to  Julius  Caesar  by  casting 
an  imputation  on  the  chastity  of  his  grandmother,  put  in  his  clain 
to  the  throne.  Iking  defeated,  and  an  immense  reward  offered  ft* 
his  head,  he  assembled  his  few  faithful  (Viends,  and  acknowledging 
his  gratitude  towards  them,  he  expressed  his  resolution  of  not  sn^ 
viving  his  misfortunes,  but  of  setting  his  house  on  fire  and  perishing 
in  the  flames.  They  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  at  length  were 
obliged  to  leave  him,  in  order  to  preserve  their  own  lives.  TO  • 
froedman  of  the  name  of  Martial,  he  alone  imparted  his  real  in- 
tention, which  was  to  conceal  himself  in  a  subterranean  caven^ 
which  had  communication  with  his  house.  The  superb  niaiisioQ 
of  Sabiuus  was  then  set  on  tire,  and  the  report  of  his  death,  with 
the  attendant  circumstances,  was  sent  immediately  to  Vespasian,  ami 
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looa  reached  Eponina's  ears.  Frantic  witli  pilef,  she  resolved  to 
|nit  an  end  to  her  life  also.  For  three  days  she  refused  every  kind 
of  nourishment,  when  Martial,  hearing  of  her  violent  sorrow,  con- 
trived to  disclose  to  her  the  truth,  but  advised  her  to  continue  the 
iemblance  of  grief,  lest  suspicions  should  arise;  hut  at  night  lie 
conducted  her  to  the  cavern,  which  she  left  before  daybreak. 

Frequent  were  the  excuses  which  Eponina  made  to  her  friends 
for  her  absences  from  Borne ;  and  after  a  time,  she  not  only  visited 
Vr  husband  in  the  evening,  but  passed  whole  days  with  him  in 
Oe  cavenL  At  length  her  apprehensions  were  excited  by  her  Fitu- 
ttkm;  but  by  rubbing  a  poisonous  ointment  upon  herself,  she  ])ro- 
4iiced  a  swelling  in  her  legs  and  arms,  so  that  her  complaint  was 
thooght  to  be  a  dropsy ;  she  then  retired  to  the  cave,  and  without 
oj  medical  assistance,  she  gave  birth  to  a  boy.  For  nearly  nine 
jctrs  she  continued  to  visit  her  husband  in  his  solitude,  and  during 
tkit  period  twice  became  a  mother.  At  length  her  frequent  absences 
IKK  noticed,  she  was  watched,  and  her  secret  discovered. 

Loaded  with  chains,  Sabinus  was  brought  before  Vespasian,  and 
condemned  to  die.  Eponina  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  em- 
pnt,  and  implored  him  to  spare  her  husband;  and,  at  the  same 
dne,  she  presented  her  two  children  to  him,  who  joined  in  the  so- 
Hdtation,  with  tears  and  entreaties.  Vespasian,  however,  remained 
iiflexible,  and  Eponina,  rising  with  an  air  of  dignity,  said,  "Be 
Mored  that  I  know  how  to  contemn  life;  with  Sabinus  I  have 
txiited  nine  years  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  with  him  I  am 
ittoived  to  die."  She  perished  with  her  husband  about  sevcnty- 
«(ght  years  after  the  Christian  era. 

EKAUSO,    CATALINA  DE, 

The  Monja  Alferez,  or  Xun-Lieutcnant.  More  famouo  womrn 
iave  lived  than  this,  but  a  more  extraordinary  one  has  never  been 
lecorded.  Her  career  was  one  of  singular  adventure,  of  wild  })as- 
dons,  of  unsparing  cruelty,  of  heroic  bravery ;  the  few  virtues  which 
palliate  her  vices  and  savage  conduct  are  such  as  are  found  to 
vindicate  the  dormant  element  in  the  breasts  of  brigands  and  pirates. 
And  it  is  not  the  least  singular  circumstance  connected  with  such 
a  history,  that  it  has  been  written  down,  detailed,  and  powerfully 
described  by  the  heroine  herself,  in  a  style  wonderfully  vigorous, 
clear,  and  in  pure  and  classic  Spanish. 

She  was  born  in  the  city  of  Sebastian,  in  1585,  daughter  of  Don 
Miguel  de  Eranso.  At  that  period,  when  families  were  numerous, 
it  was  tlie  custom  to  dispose  of  the  girls  by  putting  them  into  the 
church.  Such  was  the  destiny  of  Donna  Catalina.  At  the  age  of 
fonr  years  she  was  sent  to  her  aunt,  prioress  of  a  convent  of  Do- 
minicans. Slie  remained  there  till  the  age  of  fifteen.  Rebellious 
fancies  had  IVequently  arisen  in  her  nnnd:  she  had  entered  her 
noviciate,  and  as  the  fatal  day  for  her  profession  approached,  her 
desire  for  lilxTty  increased.  lieing  sent  one  day  by  her  aunt  into 
the  parlour  of  that  lady  for  a  book,  she  saw  the  keys  of  the  con- 
vent hanging  on  a  nail.  In  one  moment  her  resolution  was  taken; 
the  nuns  were  all  assembled  in  the  choir  for  the  matin  service; 
die  begged  permission  to  go  to  bed,  complaining  of  indisposition ; 
this  was  granted  her.   We  give  the  sequel  in  her  own  words: — 

•*I  went  out  of  the  choir,  took  a  light,  went  to  the  cell  of  my 
jumt,  took  scissors,  needle  and  thread,  and  a  little  money.   I  went 
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out  of  the  conYcnt ;  1  found  niTself  in  the  street,  without  knowim 
where  to  go ;  that  was  no  matter ;  all  I  wanted  was  liberty.  I  rm 
without  stopping,  till  I  reached  a  grove  of  chesnuts." 

Such  was  her  escape.  She  remained  in  that  wood  three  di^ 
subsisting  on  roots  and  wild  iVufts.  She  made  herself  male  pr*. 
mcnts  out  of  her  petticoats,  cut  her  hair,  and  started  finth  hi  tb$ 
cliaracter  of  man.  After  going  through  yarions  scenes  in  Spaia^ 
meeting  her  own  father  in  search  of  her;  acting  as  page,  ekrifr 
servant — always  adroit,  always  able  to  serve  herself  with  expedioli 
— she  joined  an  expedition  to  the  New  World.  There  she  entoBl 
tlie  army,  and  distinguished  herself  by  the  most  daring  addcm 
She  adopted  different  names,  at  different  periods;  but  the  wM 
noted  one,  that  which  she  bore  after  being  made  lieutenant,  wh 
Alonzo  DiiLs.  She  gained  several  battles.  It  seems  that  her  mm 
and  judgment  in  council  were  not  Inferior  to  her  redoubtaUi 
prowess  in  the  field.  In  the  intervals  of  her  military  duty,  dM 
connected  herself  with  the  most  desperate  and  vicious  beings  Id 
be  met  with.  Gambling,  stabbing,  robbing,  were  her  pastimes.  A 
curious  caprice,  which  she  diverted  herself  with  not  unfVeqMafljr. 
was  to  gain  the  affection  of  some  young  lady,  by  every  art  IM 
assiduity,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  the  marriage,  to  dlsanMib 
It  would  be  as  impossible,  as  it  is  undesirable,  in  this  iketeh,  to 
detail  her  numerous  homicides  and  adventures. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  condemned  to  be  hung,  and  actuA^ 
taken  to  the  gallows.  Even  there  no  feminine  tremors  discompoNd 
her  firmness.   The  executioner  was  awkward  in  placing  the  oort. 

<Tut  it  on  right,  or  let  me  alone,"  said  she ;  *'this  priest  will  d* 
it  a  great  deal  better  than  you!" 

A  pardon  arrived  in  the  mean  time ;  for  her  gallant  actkM  li 
battle,  and  real  services,  produced  for  her  many  protectors.  Bill 
traversed  every  part  of  the  Spanish  countries,  and  acquitted  hendf 
in  the  most  able  manner  of  the  duties  of  a  sailor,  soldier,  and  efCi 
lawyer;  in  every  field  for  enterprise  she  appeared,  and  always  ii 
a  distinguished  manner;  but  all  her  merits  as  an  abU  man  wen 
tarnished  by  a  mad  love  for  rapine,  cruelty,  gaming,  and  eveiy 
vice  save  one,  to  which  the  soldiers  of  that  epoch  and  countiy 
abandoned  themselves.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  she  had  carefUff 
guarded  the  knowledge  of  her  sex  from  everybody  until  an  ext 
gcncy  occurred,  when  she  disclosed  her  real  condition.  Her  many 
deeds  of  violence  provoked  pursuit,  and  at  last  she  was  once  moif 
reduced  to  take  refuge  in  a  church  at  Guamango,  in  Pern;  tlM 
bishop,  a  saintly  person,  considered  ii  his  duty  to  exhort  the  crim- 
inal ;  his  tender  and  searching  admonitions  had  their  effect  on  the 
iron-hearted  lieutenant.  She  sank  on  her  knees,  and  said,  **F«thar, 
I  am  a  woman!"  Then  followed  a  complete  confession. 

The  bishop  was  excited  by  this  strange  story ;  he  pitied  the  vl- 
fortunate  young  woman,  only  thirty-five  years  of  age,  who,  hy  a 
dark  fatality,  had  incurred  such  reprobation;  he  thought  he  per- 
ceived signs  of  compunction ;  these  he  fostered,  and  being  encouraged 
by  the  result,  obtained  her  pardon,  and  even  a  permission  to  retnn 
to  Spain,  without  dread  of  ecclesiastical  punishment.  One  came 
of  hope  for  her  remained,  she  had  preserved  her  chastity;  and 
thus,  though  stained  with  many  crimes,  she  was  not  abandoned  to 
vice.  Her  will  was  strong,  awd  \vw  "^fl^^lous  often  violent ;  but  she 
was  not  sensual  or  b^sYx.  \it^^\\^  ^^s&saiknlwand 
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allowRd  to  live  Iti  society,  lific  would  probalily  Imyi^.  proTed  a  wciman 
of  fiuperior  powers  of  mind»  aiifl  been  (imlve  in  gotxl  wotka  as 
Bhe  n-fiB  In  evil,  whtn  driven  to  abandon  her  conn  try,  and  put  olT 
the  s^cniblance  of  her  own  sex. 

Donna  Catalina  set  sail  and  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  1624*  Already 
her  fame  had  preceded  her,  and  iluring  her  traveb  through  Spain 
and  Italy  she  waa  looked  upon  an  object  of  curiosity.  The 
Pope,  Urban  the  Eighth,  gave  her  permission  to  retain  for  life  her 
male  attire.  The  period  of  her  death  is  unknown  j  bnt  some  docn- 
mentg  which  have  been  prcM^rved  in  a  t-onvent  at  Vera  Cruz,  testify 
that  she  devoted  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  commerce^  nndcr  the 
name  of  Antonio  dc  Erauso.  The  celebrat€d  Spanish  painter,  Pa* 
chcco,  took  her  portrait  fh>m  ]ife,  when  she  was  at  Seville^  which 
is  still  preserved* 

EEDMUTHE,    SOPHIA,  MARGEAVtNE, 

Or  Balrenth,  was  born  Febrnary  1 5th.,  1644.  True  devotional 
feelings  animated  her  mind  already  when  quite  a  child,  and  these 
were  gnided  by  an  intellect  which  helonged  only  to  riper  years. 
When  she  was  in  her  tenth  year  she  wrote  a  series  of  poetical  and 
prose  papers,  and  a  volume,  to  which  she  gave  the  title  of  '^Christian 
Clopet  for  the  Heart."  Her  teacher,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Weber,  dis- 
covered them  accidentally  in  her  desk,  and  was  so  mnch  stryclt 
with  their  beanty  and  pioua  tendency,  that  he  prevailed  upon  liev 
parents  to  have  them  published  j  and  he  accompanied  them  with 
a  preface.  MaTjy  of  the  hymns  which  she  wrote  at  that  age  arc 
Btlll  incorporated  in  the  German  books,  though  few  know  at  the 
present  time  that  they  were  composed  by  so  young  a  child.  In 
1662,  on  the  19th.  of  October,  she  married  the  Marigrave  Christian 
Ernst  of  Balreuth,  to  whom  she  became  a  loving  wife^  and  able 
coadjutor  in  deedd  of  charity  and  piety ;  but  she  would  never  con- 
sent to  take  part  in  his  g;ovcmment  affairs.  She  established  the 
first  Magdalene  honsc  of  refuge  in  that  part  of  Gemumy.  Much 
of  her  time  wa'?  devoted  to  writing.  One  of  her  best  works  wai* 
puhliahed  in  ICM,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Age  of  the  World,  and  a 
tlonsideration  of  the  States  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  their  Con- 
dition/' It  U  replete  with  theological,  geographical,  historical,  and 
genealogical  information.  She  died  in  the  year  1670,  on  the  i2th. 
of  June,  and  was  buried  in  the  court  chapel  which  she  had  just 
caused  to  be  built. 

EEINNA, 

A  Grecian'  lady  cotemporary  with  Sappho ;  composed  several 
poem?,  of  which  some  fragments  are  extant  in  the  "Carmina  iVbitiri 
Fmtarum  Seminarum,"  published  in  Antwerp,  in  1568.  She  lived 
ahont  B.C*  59o.  One  of  her  pocma,  called  '■*The  I>htaff"  consisted 
of  three  hundred  hexameter  lines.  It  was  thought  thai  her  verses 
rivalled  Homer^s.   She  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  unmarried. 

There  is  another  poetess  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius,  who  flourished  in  the  year  B-  C.  354.  Tliis  appears  to  have 
been  the  poetess  mentioned  by  Piiny  as  having  celebrated  Myro 
in  her  poems, 

ERMENGARDE,    on  HEEMENGARDE. 
The:  lifb  of  this  qnmn  Is  but  a  relation  of  her  misfortnitea.  She 


ia  not  the  only  wonmn  to  wtiom  miseiy  has  been  &  moiiuiiiput — 
to  whom  tlic  tranquillity  of  private  Ufa  would  have  been  obliviiin^ 
and  to  whom  the  gifts  uf  fortune  have  hmnght  sorrow  ami  celebrity. 
The  preeiiie  date  of  litji-  birth  is  not  known.  She  was  the  daughuir 
of  Desiderio  or  Didicr,  as  lie  is  generally  named  by  our  ^Titers^ 
King  of  the  Lombards,  and  bis  Queen  Ansa.  Decide rio  was  bora 
at  Brescia  of  noble  race,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Lorn- 
barely  by  the  testament  of  Astolfo,  the  last  monarch  of  the  dynasty 
of  Albolnns.  De^iderlo  was  a  renowned  general,  and  also  a  zealous 
defender  of  the  Cl]ristiaii  church,  which  at  lhat  time  wa^  not  so 
lirmly  established  as  to  need  no  snpport  fruni  tiie  temporal  powera. 

Charlemagne  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  7t>8t  two  years 
after,  Ids  mother  Bertrade,  making  a  journey  into  Italy,  waj*  Etriick 
by  the  fiotid^hing  t;tatc  of  Deisiderio*s  kingdom,  as  wed  as  by  the 
beauty  and  attracdve  ehanns  of  his  daughter  Ermengarde.  *She 
then  formed  the  plan  of  a  double  marriage  with  this  family,  allotting 
Enncngarde  to  Charlemagne,  and  her  own  Ciola  to  Ad  el  eh  son 
of  Desiderio,  This  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  existlug  Pope, 
Stephen  the  Third,  who  used  many  arguments  to  dbsuade  France 
JVom  the  connection.  The  iufiucnce  of  Bcrtrade,  however,  prevailed, 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  taking  hunte  with  her  the  young 
praicesg,  for  whom  she  cherished  so  warm  an  affection. 

At  fii"5t  cverj^thing  was  done  to  bring  pleasure  and  happiness  to 
tbe  young  queen  ^  the  particular  frfcnd?ihip  subsisting  between  her 
and  her  mother-in-  law  has  been  commemorated  by  Man^oni  in  beau- 
tiful and  touching  poetry.  A  terrible  reverse,  howeicr,  awaited 
her.  Charleinague,  from  causes  impossible  now  to  ascertaiUj,  repu- 
diated her  J  and  sent  her  ignominious]  y  back  to  ber  family,  His 
mother  and  hb  nearest  kinsman  remonstrated,  and  entreated  him 
to  revoke  this  cruel  mandate,  but  in  vain.  After  a  year  of  deceptive 
happiness^  Hermengarde  returned  to  the  court  of  Lombardy.  Her 
father  aud  brother  received  her  with  the  utmost  tenderness.  Un- 
fa it  una  ti^ly  their  just  indignation  at  the  unmerited  disgrace  of  the 
yoLLng  princess,  induced  them  to  attempt  a  fruitless  vengeance  against 
one  too  decidedly  superior  in  power  for  any  petty  sovereign  to  cope 
with,  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  to  bring  for\\r'ard  another  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  France,  to  the  suecesi^lon  of  which,  in  modern 
days  of  direct  inheritance,  Charlemagne  would  not  be  considered 
wholly  eligible.  For  this  purpose  armies  were  raised,  and  secret 
alJiances  courted. 

In  the  mean  time  Ermcngardc  received  intelligence  that  her  faith- 
less husband  had  juaC  united  himself  to  the  young  and  lovely 
Ildegarde.  This  ivas  to  her  a  death-blow.  She  retired  to  a  mon- 
astery founded  by  her  parents,  and  of  which  her  sister  ^noix;rge 
was  abbess*  Hci-e  her  e.^tence  was  soon  terminated.  She  died 
in  77a. 

EKNECOUET,    BARBARA  OF, 

Better  known  as  the  Lady  of  St.  Balmont,  a  second  Joan  of 
Arc,  was  born  in  1G09,  at  the  castle  of  New\iUe,  between  Bar  and 
Verduji.  From  the  earliest  childhood  she  trained  herrtcif  to  the 
use  of  arms,  and  in  all  knightly  accomplish m en tj;.  She  manled^ 
when  quite  young,  the  Lord  of  Balmont,  who  met  and  fell  in  love 
with  her  while  hunting,  and  w^hom  she  frequently  accompanied  in 
the  chase*   During  the  »*thiity  yearn'  war"  in  Germany,  she  always 
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took  coiumaiiil  of  her  husbaiid's  castle,  while  ha  accomparned  the 
Duke  of  Lot  tire  ngein  to  tUe  field.  TUis  bmvu  vroman  repulsed  the 
enemy  frequently,  and  on  several  oceasioiis  niiwle  sorties,  and  sue- 
eeed<!ti  hi  capturing  Ijotli  men  and  bag'grtfi'e.  Wtien  iKJice  waa 
restored,  sha  laid  a-ide  the  sword  and  icjok  up  the  pen,  which  she 
wieltScd  with  equal  skill.  Her  first  work,  **Lea  Jumeaux  Martyrs," 
was  publbheil  in  ?  several  other  i^^ork^*  of  coiiPiderable  ineHt, 
appeared  afterwards.  The  d^^ath  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  waa 
tenderly  attached ^  made  her  resolve  to  retire  from  the  world,  and 
&he  entered  a  ntmnery ;  hut  died  before  taking  the  veil,  May  22iid,, 
1660,  aged  fifty-oiie, 

ESTE,   ELEONOEA  D% 

Was  de,scende.d  from  the  moEt  ilUtstrious  of  Italian  princely  raeea 
— that  of  rhe  sovereigns  of  Este,  Modena,  and  Reggio.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hercules  the  Second^  Marquis  of  Este,  and  Keutfe, 
daughter  of  Louis  the  Twelfth,  King  of  France,  aiid  was  l>orn  la 
1537.  Kndowed  by  fortune  witli  au  exalted  station,  hy  iiature  with 
extraordinary  beauty,  fine  tosie,  and  intellect,  Eleonora  drew  the 
admiration  of  all,  aiid  ieerned  destined  to  a  life  whoise  titiBue  wau 
woven  in  golden  threads ;  but  these  very  qualities,  while  they  added 
liLStre  to  her  station,  led  to  a  true  ronaance,  the  melancholy  course 
of  which  clouded  not  only  her  own  life,  but  that  of  one  of  the 
greatest  geniutiej}  tbat  h&a  ever  shone  and  suffered. 

Ta<so  was  twenty -one  years  old  when  he  appeared  at  the  court 
of  Alphonso  of  Este,  He  had  just  given  to  the  world  his  **Jeru- 
salem  Delivered,"  and  a  well-founded  enthusiasm  for  the  poet 
pervaded  ali  Italy.  He  we.^  endowed  with  every  pleading  quality 
— a  handsome  countenance,  winning  address,  a  captivating?  voice  in 
speak ingr  and,  what  ali  poets  do  not  postjc&s,  most  extraordinary 
bravery.  An  indiscreet  remark  having  heen  made  by  a  certala 
cavalier  upon  his  devotion  to  the  princess  Eleonora,  he  challenged 
the  offender,  who,  witli  three  brothers  t<j  aid  Idni,  basely  attacked 
the  bard.  Tasso  valiantly  combatted  the  whole  four,  nirlil  pertions 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  the  nffray.  The  Duke  Alplionso  felt 
his  pride  offended  at  the  cause  of  this  rencontre;  It  is  true  ho 
punished  the  four  cowardly  brothers,  hut  at  the  same  time  he  sent 
Tasso  into  exile,  where  he  remained  until  the  Duke  wna  persuaded 
t<j  recall  hitn.  Al'ter  this  time,  Eleonora  appears  to  have  becouie 
cautious  in  her  encouragement  of  tiie  poet ;  but  wlien  v*'e  read  the 
verses  in  which  he  st>eaks  of  her  charms  and  his  passion,  who 
can  wonder  that  a  hean  of  any  sensibility  shonid  be  touched? 

Eleonora  was  in  her  thirtieth  year  when  Tasso  was  tirijt  intro- 
duced at  her  brother's  court;  a  dispai'ity  of  age— the  poet  being 
nine  years  her  junior,  which  is  certainly  no  argument  uguinst  the 
passion  she  inspired.  For  a  young  t'nan,  at  his  lirst  entrance 
into  life,  to  fall  in  love^  ambitiously— witli  a  woman  older  than 
himself,  or  with  one  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  nnatiainable— is  a 
common  occurrence*  Tasso  was  an  admirer  of  beauty.  Eleonora 
was  exceedingly  lovely;  she  had  a  transparent  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion—a  **Paleur,  qu.i  marque  une  ame  tcndre/'  as  the  lover  thought. 
It  is  said  that  Tasso,  being  at  the  wedding  of  (Hie  uf  ihe  Gonsiago 
family,  cclebratc^d  at  the  court  of  Este,  lilindi  ii  l  y  his  passion, 
Impressed  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the  princess  Kkonota.  Tlie  ci^lour 
mountisd  to  Atphonso's  brow;  but  he  turned  coldly  on  his  eoajr- 
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tiers,  and  Bfiidi  "What  &  great  pity  that  the  finest  genius  of  the 
age  has  become  suddenly  mad  1" 

Upon  this  charge  of  mndne&s,  the  prince  caused  Taeso  to  l)e  shut 
up  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Anna.  Uta  Jong  years  of  impriesonmentt 
his  sufferings,  hh  laments,  arc  known  to  everybody.  In  a  few 
words,  we  will  close  tlje  story  of  the  unfortunate  lEieonora,  Obliged 
to  witne>is  the  cruel  puubliuicnt  of  her  lover,  and  knowing  the 
inflexible  character  of  her  brother,  j^lie  fell  into  a  slow  fever  j  con- 
stantly receiving  the  t^^udcr  complaints  of  the  poet,  whose  pangs 
were  dapgers  to  her  heart,  she  grndtially  sank  itito  the  grave. 
Solitary  and  melancholy,  she  dra/2:gcd  on  the  last  days  of  her  life  j 
holding  couviTtie  with  no  one,  living  on  sad  memories,  languishing, 
and  fading  away.  The  door  a  of  Tasso''R  prison  were  at  length 
opened  ^  but  she  dejid  I  YoutJi,  iove,  fortune,  all  had  vanished ; 
fame,  it  is  true,  remained.  The  laurel-crown  was  pieced  on  hie 
hrow  at  Home,  in  the  midst  of  a  pompous  festival.  Could  this 
recompense  him  for  his  wasted  youth  atid  his  lost  Eleonora?  She 
died  iu  1581,  about  the  first  year  of  Taaso's  imprisonment/ 

ESTHER, 

A  Jewish  maiden,  whose  great  beauty  raised  her  to  the  throne 
of  Persia,  whereby  she  saved  her  countrymen  from  total  extermi- 
nation, Esther  was  an  orphan,  brought  up  by  hor  cousin  Mordecoi, 
who  WHiJ  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  great-grandson  of  Kish,  one 
of  the  captives  taken  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehuchadne^Kftr.  Mor- 
decai  was  probably  bom  in  Babylon ;  but  he  was  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  the  God  of  Israel  He  had  adopted  Esther  bs  his  own 
daughter;— and  when,  after  King  Ahasuemg  had  repudiated  his  fitst 
queen  Yashti,  and  chosen  the  "fair  and  beautiful"  Jewish  maid, 
then  her  uncle,  who  had  strictly  enjoined  her  not  to  let  it  be  made 
known  to  the  king  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  left  Baljylon  for  Sttsa, 
where  be  often  waited  at  tlie  gate  to  see  his  niece,  and  hear  of  her 
welfiire.  ' 

Abont  this  lime  Ahasucrus  passed  an  ordinance^  importing  that 
none  of  his  household,  under  penalty  of  death,  ^hotiJd  come  into  I 
his  presence  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  administration  of  justice-  i 
lit  however,  he  extended  tlie  golden  sceptre  towards  the  intruder,  | 
the  penalty  was  to  be  remitted*   Kot  long  after,  two  of  the  eh  am* 
l^erlains  of  the  king  conspired  against  him  j  the  plot  was  disclosed 
to  Mordecai,  and,  through  tlie  medium  of  Esther,  the  king  w^as 
apprised  of  his  danger.    Mordecai  received  no  reward  fbr  this 
ser^iee,  except  having  the  transaction  entered  In  the  records  ot 
the  state,  and  toeing  allowed  the  privUegc  of  admission  to  the 
palace. 

Ham  an,  an  A  male  kite,  now  became  the  chief  favourite  of  King 
Abasuenis;  Mordecai,  probably  proud  of  hie  Jewish  blood,  and 
despising  the  base  panisire,  refused  to  tx>w  down  to  him  in  the 
gate,  as  did  all  the  king's  servants.  This  aflront,  so  offensive  to 
Haman^s  pride,  determined  him  not  only  to  destroy  Mordecai,  but 
all  the  captive  Jews  Throughout  the  dominions  of  King  Ahasuerus. 
The  favourite  made  Bueh  representations  to  the  king  concerning 
them,  that  a  proclamation  for  their  entire  destruction  was  promul- 
gated. 

The  result  is  kno'rni  to  all  who  have  read  the  **Book  of  Esther  j*'  i 
how  this  pious  and  beautiful  womani  trusting  in  heaven  and  oar-  1 
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neatly  employing  her  own  hifluenee,  ."5ticce<!dt;cl  in  ikfeating  the 
malice  of  the  Amatckite ;  "ilaman  wivi  Imrigedj  Oii  the  gallows  he 
had  prepared  for  Mordecal."  The  relatioTisliiii  of  Esther  and  Mor- 
decai  was  made  known  to  the  king,  whc)  gave  Hamaii^s  office  to 
the  noble  Jew,  nnd  fknn  that  time  took  liim  into  his  confidential 
Eunice  and  promoted  him  to  tiio  highuitt  hononra.  Between  the 
king  and  hia  lovely  ivifc  the  most  i^rfect  confidence  was  refitored* 
Indeed,  from  what  is  said  hy  the  prophet  Nehemiah,  who  wrote 
pot  we  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  and  who  represented  the  qneen  m 
sitting  beside  the  king  when  petition  was  made  concertiitig  the 
Jews,  we  must  infer  that  she  was  ever  after  his  coaiisellor  and 
good  angel 

This  wonderftil  deliveranee  tias,  from  that  time  to  tb is— more 
than  twenty- three  centurief: — Ijcen  celebrated  hy  the  Jews,  as  a 
festival  called  "the  days  of  Pun  in,"  or,  more  generally,  "Esther's 
PeasE;"  It  occurred  liC.  509, 

ESTUEES,  GAIIRIEULE  D\  DUCHESS  OF  BEATJFOET, 

The  mistress  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  bom  about  1571, 
was  the  daughter  of  Antoiue  d'Estrees,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  Picardy,  tor  a  long  time  grand  maitre  de  rartUtene^ 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Nuyon  against  the 
Duke  of  Maycnne,  for  whieh  Hcurj-  the  Fourth  made  him  gover* 
nor  of  the  Isle  de  France.  Gatirlelle  was  about  twenty  yearB  of 
age  when  Henry  first  saw  her,  on  a  visit  tf^  Qeuvres  Castle;  and 
her  beanty  immediately  captivated  him.  Gabriel Ic,  bf»\vcver,  who 
was  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Belleg«rde,  was  at  lir&t  littlf  indlned 
to  gradfy  the  wi?^hes  of  the  king.  Hui  Henry  gtill  urgud  his  suit, 
and  often  stole  by  the  sciiiinela  of  bis  enemies,  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant,  to  see  the  object  of  his  love.  The  huurt  of  the  lady  was 
at  length  moved  by  such  ardour  and  devotion*  She  became  the 
inistre,ss  of  the  ciiiviilric  monarch,  who  never  loved  any  other 
woman  so  pas.^ionately*  To  escape  the  severe  serutitiy' of  her 
father,  Henry  married  her  to  a  tiobleman  named  DaTuer^'al,  of 
Lismcaurt :  but,  sa\'a  SuMy,  ii  tut  empttfher  ia  consomtuHtion  du  mar- 
riagCf  and  snbscqucntJy  dissolved  tlie  marriage*  Henry  intended  to 
raise  GabrielEc  to  the  throne  as  his  lawful  wife.  For  thi§  purpose 
be  not  only  procured  a  divorce  iVom  Margaret  of  Vaioi«,  but  also 
raised  the  county  of  Beaufort  to  a  duchy^  wbicb  he  bestowed  on 
Gabrielle,  Ihuj*  giving  ber  a  high  rank  at  court.  This  design  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Bully,  who  often  repR^sentcd  to  the  monarch 
the  bad  consequences  of  such  a  measure. 

Notwithstanding  the  determination  of  the  king,  and  the  wishes  of 
Gabrielle,  their  marriage  never  took  place.  Jost  before  Easter,  1599, 
when  negociaiions  were  already  in  train  for  tlie  divorce  of  the  king, 
she  retired  from  court,  by  the  advice  of  Rcnt^  B^noit,  the  king'i^ 
confe*w>r,  and  vveiit  to  Paris  to  F[^ud  the  Passion -week,  Oa 
Maundy  Thursday,  having  eaten  an  orange  after  dinner,  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsions,  which  distorted  her  beautiful 
countenance,  and,  on  Saturday,  she  died  in  the  rnoflt  excruciating 
torments.  Apoplexy,  with  convulsions,  was  tlic  cause  assigned  for 
her  death  j  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  she  was  ^loi^^oned-  The  king*s 
grief  f:jr  her  loss  wa§  excessive  |  and,  what  is  Fcldoih  the  case,  the 
royal  mistress  was  universally  laniented.  Her  auilable  disposition, 
the  gentleness  of  her  character,  and  the  modesty  whieh  prevented 
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her  from  mcddliDg  wkh  pnbliL*  aflkits,  won  Lcr  general 
Slie  liixi]  thrive,  childrieu  l»y  the  kirjg— Crcsar  and  Alexander, 
wards  Dukps  of  Vendonio,  and  a  dlmght^;^,  Catharine  Henrietta, 
flJtcrwai  da  ihti  >\  ifu  of  I  he  Diike  of  Elbciif*  Her  bio^apLy,  wliicb 
appeared  Bomc  yt:ars  ago  in  France,  is  accoTjipaiiied  by  an  inters 
csting  dorresiiondenii^j  between  Gabriclle  imd  lier  royal  loyer,  a 

ETHELBURGa, 

CowjkioNLY  ealled  *'thc  silent,"  was  tlie  daughter  of  Ethelbert  and 
his  pions  Que  en  liertba ;  she  was  tJicmfore  educated  in  tlie  Chriii^tian 
faith.  Je  was  about  the  year  624,  ht-r  father  and  mother  being  dead, 
and  her  bitjther  Eadbal'd  on  the  throne  of  Kent,  that  Edwin,  King 
of  Northumberland,  sent  to  demand  her  hand  in  marriage,  and 
received  it  with  the  conditionj  he  being  a  papitVi  that  the  princesE 
should  be  allowed  ftilJ  liberty  in  nmtters  of  religion.  She  was  after- 
wards the  meanii  of  indneing  her  husband  tu  receive  the  rito  oi 
baptism,  and  of  intrfxlucing  Christianity  among  his  iiiibjeets,  foi 
wLich  she  received  the  thanks  and  benedictions  af  Pope  Bonifluie, 
who^  letter  to  her  is  still  extant.  j 

The  converted  Edwin,  by  his  nobleness  and  intrepidity  of  cbaifl 
aeter,  became  renowned  as  the  greatest  prince  of  the  Heptarchy  j 
bnt  his  career  of  glorj'  was  cut  .short  by  death  j  he  perished  in  the 
forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  in  a  battle  fought  against  Penda,  King 
of  Mercia.  HLs  widowj  with  her  two  surviving  children^  aoughl 
the  proieeition  of  her  brother  Eadbald,  who  presented  her  with  some 
land  in  Kent,  where  she  founded  a  nunnery^  and  devoted  the  rcsf 
of  ber  life  wholly  t:o  acta  of  charity  and  benevolence.  She  was  the 
first  widow  of  high  rank  who  took  the  veil  in  England,  and  hei 
high  exam])le  wafi  after  wards  followed  by  several  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Queens. 

ETHELDEEDA,  ST., 

WAfi  a  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  Hen 
witha  his  queen,  and  was  born  about  (330,  at  txming,  a  smfaJl  village 
in  Suffulk.  In  she  founded  the  church  and  convent  of  Ely, 
Of  this  monastery  she  was  constituted  abbess.  The  convent,  with 
its  inliabit^ts,  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  In  870,  ^ 

ETHELFLEDA,    oa    ELFLEDA,  ' 

Eldest  daughter  of  Alfk-ed  the  Greats  and  sister  to  Edward  the 
First,  King  of  the  West- Saxons,  was  wife  to  Etheldred*  Earl  oj 
Mercla.  After  Oie  birth  of  ber  first  child,  having  suffered  severely 
in  chiid-hirth,  she  made  a  vow  of  ehEi<iriry,  and  devoted  herself  tc 
the  service  of  ber  country.  She  retained  a  cordial  friendship  foi 
her  busband,  with  whotn  she  united  in  aetji  of  mnnifieence  and 
valour.  They  assisted  Alfred  in  bis  wars  against  the  Danes,  whom 
they  prevented  the  Welsh  from  suecouriug.  Kot  less  pious  than 
rahant,  they  re^siored  cities,  founded  abbeys,  and  protected  tht 
bones  of  departed  saints. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  hi  ill 2,  Ethelfleda  assumed  thl 
govennnent  of  Merda  j  and,  emulating  her  fhther  and  brother,  coinn 
manded  armies,  fortified  towns,  and  prevented  the  Danes  from  re- 
settling in  Mereia.  Then  carrying  her  victorious  arms  into  Wales, 
she  compelled  the  Welsh,  after  several  victories,  to  become  htH'  tri- 
butaries*   In  iHi<,  she  took  Derby  from  the  Danes*  and  in  9 
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Leicester,  York,  etc.  Having  twcome  fhrntd  for  her  spirit  tmd 
courage,  tht:  titles  of  lady  and  queen  wcrii  jn^Jgiec]  fuadeqiifttc  to 
her  merit ;  to  these  she  received,  in  ftdditioi],  those  of  lonl  and  kii)g. 

Her  courage  and  activity  were  exnployed  in  the  service  of  her 
country  till  her  death,  in  922,  at  Taimvorth,  in  Staflbrdahire,  wlicro 
she  WHS  carrying  on  a  war  with  the  Danes*  She  left  one  daitglitcr, 
Elswiua. 

Ethellieda  was  deeply  regretted  hy  ilic  whole  kingdom,  e specially 
by  her  brother  Edward,  to  whom  she  proved  er^ually  sen'iceable  iit 
the  ciibiiiet  and  the  tie  Id*  Jngtiiphus^  the  lii^torian,  speaks  of  the 
courage  and  masculine  virtues  of  this  princess. 

EUDOCIA, 

Wifosjs  name  was  oriffinally  Atlicitais,  was  the  daughter  of  Le- 
on tius,  an  Athenian  sophist  and  philosopher.  She  wsis  bom  about 
393>  and  very  carefully  educated  by  htr  father*  Htr  pmgress!  in 
every  branch  of  learrilng  wns  nncommon  aiid  rafjid.  Her  fiither, 
pTt>iid  of  her  great  beauty  and  attainments^  persuaded  himself  tljat 
the  merit  of  Athenais  would  be  a  suffioic^it  dowry.  With  this  con- 
victiout  he  divided^  on  his  dcath-hcd^  his  esta,te  between  hi;^  two 
sons,  bequeathiiig  his  daughter  only  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Less  saugiiine  in  the  power  of  her  cilarmftt  Atiienxb  appealed  at 
Ursl  to  the  equity  and  aiTcction  of  her  brothers;  Hiidittg  thij*  in 
vain^  she  took  reilige  with  an  aunt  of  lierj?,  and  eot.iincnced  a  legal 
process  a^rainst  her  brothers.  In  the  progrei^s  of  the  f^nit,  Athenaia 
was  carried  by  her  aunts  to  Gon?tflntiuople.  Theodof>ius  the  Second 
at  this  time  divided  with  his  sister  Pulchcria  tiie  care  of  the  empire  j 
and  to  Pulcheria  the  aunts  of  Athenaisi  appealed  for  justice.  Tb« 
beauty  and  intellect  of  the  3"onng  Greek  iutercstcd  Fulclieria,  who 
contrived  that  her  brother  should  s<^e  her  Jtnd  hear  her  converse, 
without  hcing  himself  seen.  Her  slender  and  gracefid  figure,  tho 
rcgidarlty  of  ber  fea-tiireii,  her  thir  complexion,  golden  hair,  largti 
blue  eyes^  and  musical  voice,  completely  enraptured  the  young  king. 
Ho  bad  her  instruetcd  in  thts  priii triples  of  tlie  Greek  church,  which 
she  embraced,  and  was  haptiK<;<l,  in  hy  rhe  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  was  then  married  to  the  emperor  amid  the  acclnmatlons  of  the 
capital,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  received  the  surname 
of  Augnsta. 

Amidst  the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  empress  continued  to  pre- 
set ve  lier  studious  habits.  She  composed  a  poetical  paraphrase  of 
the  first  eight  bonks  of  the  New  Testament  j  aliiO  of  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  Zachariah ;  to  these  she  added  a  canto  of  the  verses 
of  Hom*r,  applied  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  Christ;  the  legend 
of  St.  Cyprian ;  and  a  panegyric  on  the  Persian  victories  of  Theo- 
dosius. 

"Her  writings,"  says  Gibbon,  "which  were  applauded  hy  a  servile 
and  superstitious  age,  have  not  been  disdained  hy  the  candour  of 
impartial  criticism." 

After  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Endocia  requested  pprmission  to 
discharge  her  grateftd  vows,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  In  her 
progress  through  the  East,  she  pronounced,  from  a  throne  of  gold 
and  gems,  an  eloquent  oration  to  the  Senate  of  Atitiotib,  to  whom 
she  declared  her  intention  of  cnlargiuf^  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
assisting  in  tlic  restoration  of  the  public  baths>  For  this  purpose 
s^hc  allotted  two  hundred  pounds  of  gold.   Her  altnii  and  muuifi- 
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cenco  in  the  Holy  Land  exceeded  that  of  the  great 
returned  to  Constantinople,  corered  with  honoun^  an 
pious  relics. 

Ambition  now  awoke  in  the  heart  of  Eodocia;  as; 
government  of  the  empire,  she  contended  for  power « 
cesM,  her  l>encfiictre8s,  whom  she  sought  to  Bopplaiit 
dence  of  the  emperor.  But,  in  44o,  an  unlucky  acdi 
her  to  the  emperor's  jealousy.  He  had  given  Jier  an 
traordinary  size,  which  she  sent  to  Paulinus,  whom 
on  account  of  his  learning.  Paulinus,  not  knowing  wt 
presented  it  to  the  emperor,  who  soon  after  asked  the 
she  had  done  with  it.  She,  fearing  his  anger,  told  1 
had  eaten  it.  This  made  the  emperor  suspect  that  t 
great  an  intimacy  between  her  and  Paulinus,  and,  j 
apple,  he  convicted  her  of  falsehood. 

The  influence  of  Pulcheria  triumphed  over  that  of 
who  found  herself  unable  to  protect  her  most  faithf 
she  witnessed  the  disgrace  of  Cyrus,  the  praetorian  p 
was  followed  by  the  execution  of  Paulinus,  whose  g 
beautv  and  intimacy  with  the  empress,  had  excited  ti 
Thcodosius. 

Perceiving  that  her  husband's  affections  were  farret 
iiatcd,  Eudocla  requested  permission  to  rethre  to  Je 
consecrate  the  rest  of  her  life  to  solitude  and  religi 
vengeance  of  Pulcheria,  or  the  jealousy  of  Theodosiiu 
even  in  her  retreat.  Stripped  of  the  honours  due  to 
empress  was  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  i 
treatment  irritated  and  exasperated  her,  and  led  hi 
acts  unworthy  her  profession  as  a  Christian  or  a  phil 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  the  misfortunes  of  her  dauf 
approach  of  age,  gradually  calmed  her  passions,  am 
the  latter  part  of  her  life  in  building  churches,  and. 
poor. 

Some  writers  assert  that  she  was  reconciled  to  Thi 
returned  to  Constantinople  during  his  life ;  others,  tha 
recalled  till  after  his  death.  However  this  may  be, 
Jerusalem,  about  460,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  solenu 
her  innocence  with  her  dying  breath.  In  her  last 
displayed  great  composure  and  piety. 

During  her  power,  magnanimously  forgetting  the  ba 
brothers,  she  promoted  them  to  the  rank  of  consuls 
observing  their  confusion  on  being  summoned  to 
presence,  she  said,  "Had  you  not  compelled  me  to  vi 
nople,  I  should  never  have  had  it  in  my  power  to  b 
these  marks  of  sisterly  affection." 

EUDOCIA,    OR  EUDOXIA, 

SuRNAMED  Macrcmbolitissa,  widow  of  Constantine  '. 
herself  to  be  ])rociaimed  empress  with  her  three  sons, 
of  her  husband,  in  10C7.   Romanus  Diogenes,  one  of 

gmerals  of  the  empire,  attempted  to  deprive  her  of  th 
udoxia  had  him  condemned  to  death,  but  happenin, 
she  was  so  charmed  by  his  beauty,  that  she  pardoi 
made  him  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  EasL  He 
by  his  valour  his  lLOTm.<it  Oni\\w(\\icv\t^ ,       sha  resol 
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biiQ.  But  it  was  ncccfisaiy  to  pbtmin  &  Uced,  thcii  in  the  hands  of 
Patdatcli  Xiphiiinufcit  by  which  elie  h&6  promised  Conettttitiiie  Ducaa 
never  to  aioriT  ngoln.  Sho  did  this  hy  pretending  that  she  wiahed 
to  espouse  a  brotliKr  of  ihe  PatrJaj*ch^  at  id  pivt:  her  hand  to  Ro- 
nmimsi  m  Three  yean?  aJtcr,  her  son  MlehM'l  causrf?d  hiiiMclf 

to  be  procliibned  eiiiperor,  and  shut  her  np  in  a.  convent. 

She  had  di splayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  sovereign  on  the 
throne;  in  a.  convent  ahc  nmulfcsted  the  devotion  of  a  recluse. 
She  cultivated  literature  euccessfnlly.  There  wutf  a  manuscript  in 
her  writing  In  the  French  king's  hbraiT,  on  the  genealogies  of  the 
godSy  and  of  the  heroes  and  hetoitiea  of  antiquityj  shewing  vast 
extent  of  reading. 

EUDOCIA,  FEODOEOWNA, 

First  wife  of  Teter  the  Firat,  Czar  of  Russia,  was  daughter  of 
the  Boyai*  Feodor  Lapookiti.  Peter  married  her  in  KiS^,  when  li^ 
was  only  seventeen,  and  Alexis  was  bom  in  IG^O. 

Peter  had  caused  it  to  he  prociainicd  thronphout  his  empire, 
that  he  Intended  to  bestow  Lis  crown  and  his  heart  on  the  woman 
he  judged  most  worthy.  A  hundred  young:  girls  were  through t  to 
Moscow^  and  Lis  choice  feJl  on  Eudoeia.  But  her  joy  wna  of  shori 
duratiorL  Her  opposition  to  Feter*a  reforms,  and  her  remonstrances 
against  Ids  faith le^snesSf  irritated  blai^  and  in  the  was  di- 
vorced ^  corapcHed  to  assume  the  veil,  and  conhned  in  a  convent  at 
Bu!?dai,  There  she  was  said  to  liave  entered  into  a  contract  of 
mardage  ^vith  General  Glebof,  by  exchaiigitig  rings  with  liiin ;  hut 
though  Glehof  was  afterwards  tortured  to  the  utmost  extremity,  he 
persisted  m  asserting  his  own  and  her  innocence  i  and  when  the 
czar  came  to  him  aJid  offered  him  pardon  if  he  won  id  confess,  ho 
spit  in  the  cmr'^  face,  and  told  hira  that  "he  should  disdain  to 
speak  to  him,  if  it  were  not  his  dcfiire  to  clear  his  mistreaa,  who 
WEK  as  virtuous  as  any  woman  in  the  world.'* 

Encouraged  by  the  predictions  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rostof,  who, 
from  a  dream,  announced  ta  her  the  death  of  Peter  and  her  return 
to  court,  under  the  reign  of  her  son  Alexis,  she  re -assumed  tho 
secular  dress,  and  was  publicly  prayed  for  in  the  church  of  the 
convent,  under  the  name  of  the  Empress  Eudoeia.  Beiug  hrought 
to  Moscow  in  1718,  and  examined,  she  was,  by  her  husband's  order, 
scourged  by  two  nuns,  and  imprisoned  in  the  con  vent  of  Nova 
Ladoga,  and  allowed  to  see  no  one  but  the  persons  who  brought 
her  t'oad|  which  she  prepared  herself^  for  she  was  allowed  no 
servant,  and  but  one  cell.  From  thence  siie  was  removed  to  the 
fortress  at  Shlusaelbnrgh.  Being  released  on  the  accession  of  her 
grandson,  Peter  the  Kecond,  she  repaired  to  Moscow,  aud  was 
present  at  his  coronation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empress  Anne  ;  and 
expired  in  the  Devitza  monastery,  where  she  held  her  court,  in 
1731,  in  the  hfty-ninth  year  of  her  age. 

EUGENIE,   EMPRESS    OF   THE  FHENCH, 

Asu  CountesjS-Duchess  of  Teha,  was  bom  May  3th.,  1826.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  Donna  Maria  Manuela  Kirkpatrick,  of  Closebum^ 
Ouutess-Dovvager  de  Moutijos,  Countess  Miranda,  aud  DuchtiiS  of 
Peraconda,  meinber  of  the  noble  order  of  Maria  Louisa,  aud  first 
lady  of  honoui'  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.    This  lady,     ho  the 
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daughter  of  an  English  Consul  at  Malaga,  a  North  Briton,  i 
Kirkpatricl(,  married  the  Count  de  MontHos,  who  belonged  i 
of  the  most  noble  Spanish  families,  and  held  a  commiiiinon 
army  of  his  countrj'.  He  died,  and  left  his  -widow,  the  Ob 
Montijos,  whose  titles  we  have  given  above,  with  ample  me 
support  the  dignity  of  her  station,  and  provide  for  her  twod 
ters,  of  whom  Eugenie  was  the  youngest  The  elder  dt 
married  the  Duke  of  Alba  and  Berwick,  a  lineal  deseeDdi 
James  the  Second  and  Miss  Churchill.  So  that  the  French  El 
is  closely  connected  by  tics  of  relationship  with  this  coontry, 
she  is  said  to  have  been  partly  educated ;  and  this,  we  m 
ai'counts  for  her  superiority  in  mental  graces  and  acqhire 
over  most  Spanish  women  of  the  higher  classes,  who,  np ' 
time  of  their  marriage,  are  generally  immured  within  a  conv 
kept  under  charge  of  a  duenna,  jealously  guarded  ftiom  the  i 
which  might  expand  their  minds,  and  cultivate  their  inteOa 

It  was  in  1851,  when  the  beautiful  Eugenie,  Countess  of 
was,  under  the  care  of  her  mother,  making  a  lengthened  v 
Paris,  that  she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  Emperor, 
Icon  the  Third,  who  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  cool 
marriage  with  one  or  other  of  the  royal  fkmilics  of  Enropi 
denly  announced  to  his  nihiisters '  his  intention  of  ndsinci 
Imperial  throne  tliis  daughter  of  the  Spanish  Countess  m 
Much  disapprobation  was  manifested,  as  it  seemed  that  I 
alliance  was  the  thing  most  needed  to  give  stability  to  Ui  i 
acquired  power.  This,  however,  was  not  heeded  by  the  En 
who  at  once  assigned  tiic  Palace  of  the  Elys^  as  a  reddei 
his  intended  bride  and  her  mother,  and  set  about  making  pi 
tions  for  his  niarringc,  which  was  celebrated  with  great  pa 
mngnificencc  on  the  29th.  of  Januai7,  1863. 

The  great  i)er8onal  beauty,  dignity,  and  elegance  of  m 
and  engaging  atlability  of  the  young  Empress  elect,  had  i 
upon  the  impressible  French  people,  that  they  testified  thi 
on  the  occasion  by  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations,  an 
substantial  than  these,  the  most  liberal  provisions  for  her 
expenses.  The  dotation  asked  for  her,  and  readily  accoidi 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and 
of  six  hundred  thousand  francs  was  voted  by  the  municipal 
of  Paris  to  i)urchase  a  parure  of  diamonds,  as  a  present 
Empress  A'orn  the  city ;  and  bow  high  was  the  enthusiastic  i 
tion  of  her  new  subjects  raised,  when  she  nobly  declined  tl 
saying  that  the  city  was  already  overburdened,  and  expn 
wish  that  the  sum  offered  sliould  be  employed  in  the  rani 
of  some  institution  of  a  charitable  character.  With  it  wai  i 
ingly  founded  an  establishnient  fur  the  maintenance  and  ed 
of  sixty  girls  of  the  workiiig  classes  of  Paris.  Such  an 
this,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  cannot  fail  to  have  mu 
deared  the  Empress  Eugdnic  to  the  people  of  France,  and  t 
obtained  for  her  the  respect  and  admiration  of  those  of 
bouring  countries. 

When,  in  April,  1855,  she  visited  England  with  the  Et 
her  reception  was  most  enthusiastic;  and  although  the  ckM 
ance  existing  between  the  two  nations  no  doubt  gave  a  ^ 
and  heartiness  to  the  universal  shouts  of  welcome  which  wo 
uttered,  yet  it  was  to  Enge'nie  that  public  observation  wfc. 
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especially  tumeJ,  and  tt>  lior  ttmt  tlie  homi\^re  of  heiirts  was  offered. 
Slie  htw~  sim^e  beeome  a  moMier,  ariJ  on  the  Imperial  Prince  to 
wliich  she  gave  birtk  on  the  IGih.  of  Mcirch,  1856,  hang,  pcrhapsv 
the  (lestlniesi  of  millions.  Salvoa  of  artUlery  annonneed  hi»  blrlti 
throughout  France,  and  the  whole  of  Knrope  responded  in  meiisages 
of  congratulatitin  to  \ih  flithcr,  who  s<fcs  in  him  the  dt^arcat  wish 
of  his  heart  fulfilled,  In  the  direct  continuance  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty*  Will  it  prove  a  bkJiKing  or  a  cnrse  to  that  long-harassed 
md  distracted,  country  ?   This  lh  a  question  for  futurity  to  answer. 

EUPHEMt.^,    FXAVtA    ^LIA  MARCfA, 

Wa5  married  to  the  Ernperar  JtisUu  the  First,  in  518.  She  whs 
originally  a  slave,  of  what  cotmiiy  le  iioi  known  ;  but  she  wjis 
mistress  to  Justin  before  he  mamed  her.  She  died  before  the 
ciupt^ror,  about  tlie  year  523,  without  children.  She  owed  her  ele- 
Tatton  to  her  ttdelity,  and  the  e  wee  mess  of  her  dlssposition^ 

EUR  YDICE, 

As  rilyrian  lady,  is  commended  by  Pi u tare h,  for  applying  herself 
to  study,  though  alreafly  advanced  iu  years,  and  a  native  of  a  bar- 
barous eountry,  that  she  might  bo  etmblefl  to  educate  her  children. 
She  eonsecrated  to  the  muses  an  inscription,  hi  which  this  circara- 
fitanee  is  mentioucd. 

EUSEBIA,  AURELIA, 

TfTE  wife  of  Con  Stan  tins,  Emperor  of  the  East,  was  a  woman 
of  genius  and  erudition,  but  strongly  addicted  to  the  Arlaii  heresy ; 
iu  support  of  which  she  exerted  iicr  iufiuence  over  her  husbatidr 
which  was  considerable*  Few  of  the  ernpresises  had  been  so  beau- 
tiful or  so  chaste^  She  prevailed  on  Conslantlas  to  give  his  Bister 
Helena  to  Julian,  and  to  name  him  Qi^sar.  Many  virtues  are  allowt^d 
her  by  historians }  aniong  others,  those  of  compassion  and  hnniauity, 
Sbe  left  no  children,  and  died  iu  360,  much  regretted  by  her  husband. 

EUSEBIA, 

Abbess  of  BL  Cyr^  or  St.  Saviour,  at  Marseilles^  Is  said  by  French 
writers  to  have  cut  off  her  nose,  like  the  Abbess  of  Coidiiighani, 
in  this  country,  to  secure  herself  from  ravishers,  and  her  nuns  are 
said  to  have  followed  her  example.  This  took  place  in  731,  when 
the  Saracens  invaded  Provence^  The  catastrophe  of  the  tale  In  boih 
countries  Is,  that  the  ladies  were  murdered  by  the  disappointed 
savages.  These  talcs  may  not  be  wholly  true,  yet  that  they  were 
considered  probable,  shews  the  awful  condition  of  society  iu  those 
dark  ages. 

EUST  AGHIUM, 

DAUoriTER  of  Paula,  a  Roman  lady  of  ancient  family,  was  learned 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew ^  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language,  so  that 
she  could  read  Hebrew  psalms  Haciitly,  and  comment  ably  iipoa 
them.  She  was  many  years  a  din^iple  of  St.  Jerome,  and  folio  wed 
him  in  his  journeys  to  different  places*  He  speaks  of  her  in  higli 
terms  in  ids  epistles,  and  in  the  life  of  Si,  Paula,  She  lived  ia  a 
monastery  at  Betljlclnjm,  till  she  was  forced  from  it  by  a  kind  of 
persecution  said  to  have  been  excited  by  the  Pelagians.  She  died 
about  419. 
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EYE, 

The  crowning  work  of  creation,  tlio  first  woiiiim,  the  motlicr  of 
our  race.  Her  history,  in  the  sacred  BocsU,  is  tohJ  In  few  words; 
hut  the  mighty  eonfil^qt^en^^ei5  of  her  life  win  ije  felt  throug^h  tinie, 
and  lli rough  etomity.  Wii  e^bnU  endeavour  to  f^ive  what  we  con- 
sider a  jast  idea  of  her  diarntter  and  the  inlluence  her  destiny 
exersiises  over  her  sex  and  race 

The  Bililc  records  that  "the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ^ 
and  man  became  a,  living  soul/'  Yet  he  was  not  perfect  thcn^  be- 
cause God  said,  **lt  tiot  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  Would  a 
jierfect  being  Inive  needed  a  helper?  Sa  God  caused  a  deep  sleep 
to  fall  upon  Adam  ^  and  while  hc  slept.  Gad  took  one  of  the  ribs 
of  the  man  j  "And  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from 
man,  made  he  s  woman,  and  brought  her  ntito  the  man*  And 
Adam  said,  This  is  now  hone  of  my  boiic,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh ; 
she  shall  be  called  woman,  hecause  she  was  taken  out  of  man.*' 
It  was  this  twain  in  unity,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Genesis 
i.,  27, 28.  The  creation  is  there  represented  as  tinl^hed,  tind  the 
'^Hmiioe  of  God  wafi  male  mid  /hmak;^*  that  is,  compris*ing  the  moriil 
excellence  of  man  atid  woman  j  thus  united,  they  formed  the  per- 
fect being  eidled  Adam. 

It  is  only  %vhen  vve  analyze  the  record  of  the  particular  process 
of  creation,  and  the  history  of  the  fall,  iJ.nd  its  punishment,  that  we 
can  letu^i  wliat  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  man  and 
woman  as  each  came  ftom  the  hand  of  God.  Thus  guided,  the 
man  seems  to  have  represented  .4trength,  the  woman  beauty;  he 
reason,  sJie  feeling  j  he  knowledge,  she  Tftisdom ;  he  the  material  or 
earthly,  isl^t^  tli^s  spiritual  or  lieavenly  hi  imman  nature. 

That  woman  was  superior  to  man  in  some  way  h  pro'V'en,  first, 
by  the  care  and  preparation  in  forming  her ;  and  secondly,  hy  anal- 
ogy* Kvety  step  in  the  iireation  been  in  the  ascending  scale. 
Was  the  last  retrograde?  It  must  have  been,  nnless  the  woman'si 
nature  was  m<:hre  refined,  pure,  spiritual,  a  nearer  assimilation  with 
the  angelic,  a  link  In  the  chain  eoutiecting  earth  with  heaveii»  more 
elevated  than  the  nature  of  man.  Adam  was  endowed  with  the 
perfection  of  phydcal  strength,  which  his  wife  had  not.  J-Je  did 
not  require  her  help  in  subduing  the  earth.  He  also  had  tlic  large 
uuderstauding  which  could  gra^p  and  comprehend  all  subjects  re- 
lating to  this  world — and  was  equal  to  its  government  "He  gave 
names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast 
of  Che  field  j"  and  that  these  names  were  signiflcant  of  the  nature 
of  all  the  animals  thus  subordinated  to  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Still,  the  saered  narrative  goes  on  — ''But  for  Adam  tliei*e  was  noi 
found  any  help  meet  forhlnij"  that  is,  a  created  being  who  could 
comprehend  him  and  help  him  where  he  was  deiieicnt, — in  bis 
spiritual  nature.  For  this  help  woman  was  formed  \  and  while  tlie 
twain  were  one,  Adam  was  perfect.  Jt  was  not  till  this  holy  union 
was  dissolved,  by  sin,  that  the  distinctive  natures  of  the  masculine 
and  the  feminine  were  exhibited. 

Does  it  not  mark  Eve's  purer  spiritual  nature  that,  even  after 
the  fall,  when  !?he  was  placed  under  her  husband's  control,  she 
^11  held  his  immortal  destiny,  so  to  speak,  in  her  keeping?  To 
her  wliat  a  gracious  promise  of  fijtnrc  gloiy  was  given  i  Her  seed 
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was  to  triumph  over  the  tempter  which  had  deceived  her.  She 
was  not  only  to  be  deUvered  ttom  the  power  of  the  curse,  hut  from 
her  WTifi  to  come  the  deliverer  of  her  eartlily  ruler,  man. 

After  the  seDtenoc  was  promulgated^  we  (ind  his  tan  t  acUnow* 
icdgiiient  that  the  niyst^rious  mnmit  whitli  had  made  this  tirst 
man  and  woman  one  being  in  Adam,  was  altered.  There  was  no 
longer  the  nnitj  of  soul ;  there  eon  Id  not  be  where  the  wife  had 
hcen  stilijectod  to  the  husband.  And  then  it  was  that  Adam  gave 
to  WQiiian  her  specific  name— jEse,  or  iJif  Mr^er. 

Thus  was  motberhootl  predicAted  aa  the  true  field  of  woman*g 
mic?sion,  where  her  spiritual  nature  nilfjht  bo  developer^  and  her 
ititelleetual  agency  could  Iwar  fiwa3' ;  where  h<'r  m*nal  x  ii^i  iiui^bt 
be  tfFcetive  hi  the  progress  of  maukijid,  and  her  mentiil  iriLiitiphs 
would  be  won.  Eve  at  ouce  comprehended  thin,  and  expres^jjed 
ilB  truth  in  the  sentiment,  uttered  on  the  tdrth  of  her  first -born, 
"I  have  gotten  a  man  from  the  Lord,"  When  her  hopes  for  Cain 
were  destroyed  by  the  lYatricidal  tragedy,  ifhe,  woman  like,  still 
cliingr  tf>  the  spiritual  promise,  transferritig  it  W  Seth.  Tlie  time 
of  her  death  is  not  reeorded. 

According  to  Blair's  ehrorjolo^y,  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  on 
Friday,  October  miu,  4004  B.C. 


FAINI,  £HAMANTE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Medagha,  one  of  the  most  noted 
Ita.lian  poeti^,  Wiis  boru  in  Roflko,  a  village  In  the  neigh  hour  htxid 
of  lireiicliia-  iler  poetic  talent  devek»i)ed  it^^lf  while  hhe  was  yet 
quite  a  child.  When  she  reached  her  fifteen tii  yeiir^  she  wais  well 
aeqnaitited  witli  the  ancient  hingimgea,  and  had  written  several 
poems,  wliiyh  exeited  the  adniiratiou  of  the  literary  world.  The 
acaxlemies  of  Iliinnimi  in  Italy,  of  Ardetti  in  I'adua,  and  that  of 
the  Areadi  of  Rome,  were  proud  to  iuBerihe  her  name  anjong 
their  mens  hers.  iitut  she  was  not  only  a  poetess,— pliilosophy, 
mathematiesr  theology,  and  Oistronomy,  at  I  fonntl  in  Iter  a  devoted 
iixlmirer  and  a  close  student.  She  died  the  13lh.  of  Jtdy,  1770,  at 
Salo. 

FALCONBERG,  MARY, 

Third  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwelb  and  seeond  wife  of  Thomas 
Lord  Viseomit  Folconberg,  was  distinguished  fur  her  talents,  her 
spirit,  atid  her  beauty*  Bishop  Burnet,  who  styles  lier  "a  witte  and 
worthy  woman,"  adds,  "that  she  was  nmre  likely  to  have  niaintalned 
the  post  of  protector  than  eitlier  of  her  brothers ;  according  to  aa 
observation  respecting  her,  that  those  who  wore  breeches  deserved 
petticoats  better;  bnt  if  those  in  petticoats  Imd  been  in  breeehefi, 
they  would  have  held  faster."  Alter  the  deiwsition  of  RichaiTd,  of 
whose  incapacity  his  sister  was  aware,  she  exerted  herself  in  favour 
of  Charles  the  Seeond,  and  is  said  to  liave  greatly  contributed 
towards  the  Rest  oral  ion.  It  ia  certain  that  her  husband  was,  by 
the  committee  of  safety,  sent  to  the  Tower  a  short  time  l>efi>rc  the 
return  of  Charles,  in  who*se  favour  he  held  a  tUstJiignishcd  plaee, 
l.ady  FaJeonberg  was  a  member  of  the  established  churcht  and 
respected  for  her  rounifieencc  ojid  charity. 
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FALCONIA,  PROBA, 

A  RoaiAN  poetess,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Theododus ;  she  ini:. 
a  native  of  Horta,  or  Hortanum,  in  Etruria.  There  is  still  eztul' 
by  lier,  a  cento  from  Virgil,  giving  the  sacred  history  ftfm  flM:: 
creation  to  the  deluge;  and  "The  History  of  Christ,"  in  yfsam^ 
selected  from  that  poet,  introduced  by  a  few  lines  of  her  owA 
She  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  Anicia  Faltonia  Profa^ 
the  mother  of  three  consuls,  and  with  Valeria  Proba,  wife  of 
Adelsius,  the  proconsul.   She  lived  about  438. 

FANE,  ELIZABETH, 

Author  of  several  pious  meditations  and  proverbs  in  the  En^iA 
language,  printed  in  London  in  1550,  was  probably  either  the  vift 
of  Richard  Fane,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heire«  » 
Stidolph,  or  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  who  was  engaged  in  Wyittm 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Her  writings  were  entitM 
"Lady  Elizabeth  Fane's  twenty-one  Psalms,  and  one  hundred  warn. 
two  Proverbs" 

FANNIA, 

Daughter  of  Ptetus  Thrasea,  and  grand-daughter  of  Arria,im 
the  wife  of  Helvidius,  who  was  twice  banished  by  Domitian,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  in  81,  and  who  was  accompanied  each  time  into  eiflli- 
by  his  devoted  wife.  Fannia  being  accused  of  having  ftumidMl 
Senecio  with  materials  for  writing  the  life  ef  Helvidius,  boM^r 
avowed  the  fact,  but  used  the  greatest  precaution  to  prevent  lar 
mother  from  being  involved  in  the  transaction.  She  was  as  geatk 
as  magnanimous,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  unremitting  tendemeil 
with  which  she  watched  over  a  young  vestel,  Junia,  who  had  heea 
entrusted  to  her  care,  when  ill,  by  the  high  priest. 

FANSHAWE,   ANN    HARRISON,  LADY, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Harrison,  of  Balls,  was  oon 
in  London,  March  25th.,  1625    Her  mother  was  Margaret  Fanshan^  I 
of  an  ancient  and  highly  respectable  family;  and,  what  was  « 
more  importance  to  her  daughter,  she  was  an  eminently  pious  m  i 
well  as  accomplished  lady.   So  well  did  this  careful  mother  instHMt 
her  eldest  daughter,  that  when  the  former  died,  the  latter,  though  - 
only  flfteen  years  of  age,  took  charge  of  her  father's  house  and 
family,  and  fulfilled  all  her  duties  in  a  manner  highly  exempUnr. 

Ann  Harrison  married,  when  about  nineteen,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir 
Richard  Fanshawe,  a  relation  of  her  mother's.  He  had  been  edocateA 
a  lawyer,  but  not  liking  his  profession,  went  abroad,  with  his  wifey  i 
and  was  Anally  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  ambassador  tt 
the  Spanish  court.   Mr.  Fanshawe  was  a  loyal  follower  of  the  hOMB  j 
of  Stuart,  true  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  and  tke 
confidant  and  counsellor  of  Charles  the  Second,  while  he  w* 
striving  to  obtain  the  throne.   During  all  the  struggles  and  vioSeaei 
of  those  terrible  times,  Mrs.  Fanshawe  shared  every  danger  ui 
sympathized  with  every  feeling  of  her  dearly  beloved  husbaiNL 
He  was  tak«n  and  imprisoned  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and 
during  his  imprisonment,  she  never  failed  to  go  secretly  with  t 
dark  lantern,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  his  window.  Sbl 
minded  neither  darkness  nor  storms,  and  often  stood  talking  with 
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hljT;  with  her  garmcuts  drenclied  in  rain.  Cromwell  had  a  great 
Te^^pecl  tor  Sir  Richard  Fansliawe,  ftnd  would  have  bought  him 
into  his  service  tipon  lUmost  any  terms. 

Sir  Kiehard  Faiistiawe  was  flrinUj^  released,  on  a  heavy  bail,  and 
ihey  reiuoTed  to  Tfinker&ly  Park/  Yorkjjhire,  where  the  hn&baad 
devoted  bimi^elf  to  Ulcrary  pursuits,  whifh  were  also  the  taste  of 
hie  wife.  After  the  restoration,  Sir  Hit: hard  Fantihawe  waa  in  grc4it 
favour  at  conn,  had  a  sivnl  in  par liu merit,  was  s^eiit  anibtifisador  to 
Portugal  and  Spain;  but  in  all  these  high  starionH  the  hearts  of 
botli  hnsb^Lnd  and  wife  was  centred  in  their  domestic  happinesi. 
Sir  Richard  wati  i-ccalled,  unexpt^ctedly,  through  gome  chunge  of 
policy,  and  they  were  preparing  to  rtrtum,  when  htj  suddenly  died. 
The  Queen  of  Spain  wa^i  no  moved  by  the  desolation  of  the  heart- 
broken widow,  that  she  otfert-d  her  a  pension  of  thirty  tiiowsand 
ducats  per  cnnnm,  and  a  handsome  provision  for  her  children,  if 
Bhe  would  embrace  the  Catitolic  religion.  Litdy  Fansliawc  was 
deeply  grateful  for  thii*  khid  interest,  but  could  not  accept  any 
favour  with  ssueh  conditions,  licr  own  language  will  best  portray 
her  feelings  ondar  this  severe  jiflliclioti.  She  thus  writes  in  her 
journal 

'*Vh !  all  powerful  and  goo<i  God,  look  down  frx>m  heaven  upon 
the  most  distressed  wretch  on  earth.  My  glory  and  my  guide,  alt 
my  comtort  in  this  life,  is  taken  fVom  itie.  See  uje  stapgeritig  in 
my  path,  because  I  ex]3cct«d  a  temporal  blessing  as  a  reward  for 
the  great  innocence  and  integrity  of  hts  whole  life.  Have  pity  on 
inc,  0  L(H'd,  and  tjpeak  peace  to  my  disquieted  soid,  now  sinking 
under  this  great  weight,  which  without  Thy  support  cannot  sustain 
itself.  See  nie,  with  Ave  children,  a  dii^tressed  family,  the  tetuptation 
of  the  change  of  my  religion,  out  of  my  country,  away  from  my 
fViends,  witliout  eotujscl,  and  without  me^ns  to  return  with  my  sad 
family  to  England.  Do  with  me,  aud  for  mo,  what  Thou  pkasestj 
for  1  do  wholly  rely  on  Thy  promisieij  to  the  widow  and  the 
fatherlePBj  humbly  be*iceching  Thte  that,  when  this?  mtjrial  life  is 
ended,  I  may  be  joined  with  the  soul  of  my  dear  hnaljand  " 

TJie  body  of  Sir  Kiehard  Fauj^hawc  was  emhahncd,  and  for 
several  months  his  widoAV  had  it  daily  in  lier  ,*ight.  She  wished 
to  accompany  the  remains  to  England,  but  could  obtain  no  money 
iVotn  government ;  even  the  aiTCurs  due  to  her  husband  were  with- 
held by  the  utigruteful  Charles  the  Second,  who  lavished  upon 
his  worthless  miidtms  aud  mLstrcsties  what  was  due  to  his  tried 
and  suffering  friends.  At  length  Anne  of  Austria,  widow  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  gave  Lady  Fanshawe  two  thousand  pistole*,  saying  with 
true  feminine  delieaey,  "That  the  sum  had  been  appropriated  to 
purchasing  a  farewell  prciyCiit  for  Sir  Riehiird,  had  he  lived  to 
depart  from  Spain."  The  mournful  train  n^ached  England,  October, 
I66t!.  The  Ijody  was  intcrrfd  in  tlie  vault  of  St,  Mary's  chapel. 
Ware  church,  aiid  Lfuly  Fans  ha  we  erected  a  handsome  monument 
to  her  husband's  memory.  Their  union  of  twenty -two  years  had 
been  a  pattern  of  conjugal  truth  and  happiness;  the  widow  continued 
as  constant  to  the  memory  of  the  dear  departed  as  she  had  been 
in  her  affection  to  him  while  he  livedo  Her  whole  aim  and  plan 
of  life  was  to  educate  their  children;  and  she  wrote  her  own 
Memoir  ''for  her  dear  and  only  son."  She  survived  her  husband 
foarteen  years,  dying  January,  IGHQ,  aged  My -four. 
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FAX.  FAR. 


FANTASTICI,    ROSELLINA  MASSIMIMA, 

Is  an  Italian,  born  in  the  city  of  Pisa,  near  the  close  of  tho  M  ! 
ccntuiy.  The  daiiglitcr  of  a  very  accomplibhed  mother,  RofielliH 
had,  from  matornnl  care,  uncommon  advantages  of  education.  She 
a])peared  at  an  early  age  to  have  a  remarkable  talent  for  miniatnvi 
painting,  and  attained  great  excellence  in  that  art.    Her  marriaM 
displayed  her  good  qualities  as  a  wife  and  mother,  and  also  as  tM 
manager  of  houKchold  economy;  but  these  occupations,  thoofft 
properly  fulfillod,  do  not,  or  need  not,  suspend  the  intellecMl 
improvement  of  women.   Madame  Fantastici  found  time  to  pnnMl 
her  painting,  until  after  the  birth  of  her  fifth  child;  when  M 
eyes  failing  her,  she  was  obliged  to  give  up  entirely  the  pnedel 
of  this  art.   She  then  occupied  her  leisure  hours  with  litenUnnir 
and  obtained  the  silver  medal  tVom  the  Academy  of  PIstoia  fbr  OMT 
of  her  poems    When  her  children  were  old  enough  to  require  W 
constant  attention,  she  devoted  her  time  entirely  to  their  edncatioiib  j 
and  wrote  nothing  but  little  plays  and  stories,  expressly  fbr  tbdh* 
improvement.    She  experiences  the  reward  of  these  cares  In  M  .1 
love  and  reverence  with  which  her  children  regard  her.    She  li^ 
now  emancipated  fi-om  her  duties  as  teacher,  and  has  returned  irfifc  i 
renewed  ardour  to  her  beloved  studies,  the  fruits  of  which  will  ir  j 
doubt  in  time  enrich  the  literature  of  her  country.   Her  puhlisbtf 
works  are,  "A  Collection  of  Sonnets  and  Odes,"  "Cefale  e  Proeri,^ 
a  poem  in  octave-rhyme,  and  "Four  little  plays  for  children.''  Sli» 
now  resides  at  Pisa. 

FARLEY,  HARRIET, 

Well,  and  widely  known  in  America  as  editor  of  "The  Loirdl» 
or  New  England  Offering,"  a  monthly  magazine  of  industry,  tlw 
contributors  being  factory  girls,  employed  in  the  mills  at  Lowdl* 
Massachusetts.  This  work  has  been  re-printed  in  England,  and  bif 
excited  much  interest  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  becaiM' 
it  is  entirely  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  factory  life ;  and  in  M 
country,  cxcei)t  America,  is  such  a  proof  of  female  intellect  perbayi 
possible.  As  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  new  development  of  menfid 
culture  and  moral  progress,  and  the  chief  agent  by  whom  it  Itf 
been  upheld.  Miss  Farley  deserves  the  good  celebrity  she  has  gained. 

She  has  told  her  own  story  in  a  letter  as  remarkable  fbr  itt 
simple  ft'ankness  as  its  true  modesty,  by  which  we  learn  that  ib6 
is  the  sixth  of  ten  children,  of  "the  genuine  New  Hampshire  stock." 
Her  father  was  a  congregational  pastor  of  the  town  of  Claremoiti 
in  that  state.  He  afterwards  removed  to  a  smaller  place,  called 
Atkinson,  and  combined  the  labours  of  preceptor  with  his  parochiil 
duties.  Harriet  was  herself  intended  for  a  teacher,  and,  as  she 
says,  learned  something  of  French,  drawing,  needlework,  and  the 
usual  accomplishments;  but  not  relishing  this  kind  of  Ilfb,  ito 
betook  herself,  jis  many  respectable  females  in  America  do,  to  fBXMJ 
labour.  With  great  care  and  frugality  she  was  enabled  to  assist  W 
the  liberal  education  of  a  brother,  and  minister  to  the  wants 
other  members  of  her  family.  When  the  "Lowell,  or  New  Englflid 
Offering"  was  started,  she  became  a  contributor,  and  ultimate^ 
editor  and  proprietor. 

"J  now,"  she  says,  "do  a\\  \.\vg  \>v\\A\s>\\vcv^,  editing,  ^nxamfutt  * 
audi  as  it  is  bound  \\\       oft\cc^  \  mv>\\v  vi.V\4x^^\ifc\^>*i^^M^c»t 
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coTcrs,  stitch,  otc.  I  Uaifc  a  Ihtle  girl  to  m^lni  me  in  Ehe  pJlditJjf, 
stitclilngt  etc.;  the  n^*t,  nft<?r  U  comes  fmm  the  priiitJtjr'fl  hantl,  b 
^vll  my  i>wn  work,  i  ojiiploy  no  agfjnL*,  uml  dcpoiid  upon  no  one 
(vr  assLstJineo.   My  editiim  is  (out  thou^ndJ' 

Tilt?  gn-iUcr  portion  of  all  Hnrrii^t  Farley  hn:3  written  hflj*  appeared 
in  the  "()frevuiyr but  in  W7  she  ^^clected  fruni  thm'  pitjces,  snd 
added  n  few  original,  niiiking  a  vokime,  publiKhfd  in  Boston  under 
tlie  title  of  "SholLs  from  the  Strand  of  the  Sea  of  Genins/*  In  the 
dedieiition  of  Una  hook.  Miss  Farley  txiwehes  a  string  which  should 
make  every  pareiitjil  hi; art  vibriite--"To  my  FathtT  and  Mothef» 
who  give  me  that  education  which  Irn^  enlivened  years  of  labour; 
And*  while  constituting  my  own  happiness,  haa  enabled  tiie  to 
coiitribnte  to  the  enjoyment  nf  others."  Let  thorn  who  think 
education  imncf«sgary  for  "operatives,"  consider  what  it  h&&  done 
for  Harriet  Farley,  and  what  ewect  reward  she  hius  rendered  to 
tho<5e  who  trained  her! 

MLsa  Farley  stands  at  the  head  of  her  coU^abQTutmrSf  not  only  in 
ht^r  capacity  of  editor,  but  in  her  ^superiority  as  a  writer ;  yet  she 
has  many  antl  talented  assistants,  eontrihutora,  who  deserve  to  share 
with  her  in  the  honour  of  this  new  literature.  "Mind  among  the 
Spindles"  is  the  title  given  m  a  handsome  volume,  selected  from 
the    Lowell  Oirering/'  and  published  in  London  in 

FARNES  r:,    FE  ANC  ESCA, 

CosTMO^.T  called  Sister  Francesca,  born  at  Rome.  She  woa 
a  nun,  and  founded  a  convent.  Her  pucrns  am  united  to  those  of 
her  sister,  also  a  nun,  named  Sister  Isabella.  She  was  it;arned  in 
her  native  Utcrature,  in  Latin,  and  m  thcoiugy.  She  has  It* ft  many 
poeruji  of  a  very  chaste  and  eorreet  style.  Before  taking  vows  she 
wrote  a  romance  and  much  mii<<iellan€ons  poetry,  whiolL,  utider  a 
sctise  of  duty,  fihe  burned.   She  died  in  i€5i, 

FARR  AR,  MRS., 

Wife  of  Professor  Ffirrar,  of  Harvard  LTniversity,  America,  haa 
written  ?eyeml  works  of  merit.  Warmly  Interested  in  the  cause  of 
hunuin  improvement,  she  has  prepared  her  books  for  the  young, 
and  ehieliy  for  those  of  her  own  sex.  **The  Life  of  Larayette," 
"The  Life  of  Ilowan?,"  "Youth^s  letter  Writer,"  **The  Children's 
Robiasoti  Crusoe,**  and  a  number  of  otbcrn,  well  known  to  the 
children  of  New  Etiffland  are  her  work^.  But  her  most  iinpfjrtant 
prwlnctioJi  is  '^'hsj  Voting  f^iudy's  Friend/'  published  in  1837,  one 
of  the  best  manuals  of  Ita  kind  extant.  The  work  has  been  lately 
revised,  the  first  set  of  stereotype  plates  having  been  worn  out, 
whieh  is  a  sure  proof  of  the  popularity  of  this  excellent  book. 

FARREN,  MISS, 

A  BTQtiLY  accomplbbed  actress,  and  an  excellent  and  beautiful 
woman,  was  horn  in  1759.  Ilcr  father  ivaa  a  surgeon  at  Cork,  in 
Ireland,  imt  ids  habits  were  m  irregular,  that  his  family  were  often 
in  great  wont.  Miss  Farren  was  driven  to  e?ct]rti<m3  for  her  own 
support,  and  made  iicr  Hrst  appeajance  at  Livtirinool  In  1770,  She 
wtt*  very  well  received.  In  1777  ^he  ivent  tf>  Lonfjon,  where  she 
met  with  nmeh  applause.  She  excelled  princl[)ally  hi  high  comedy, 
April  7th.,  17^7,  Miss  Farren  reth'ed  from  the  stage;  and  in  Mwy 


ate  married  ttio  Earl  of  Bcrby^  who  tad  been  long  attacted  to 
her,  but  wbo  liad  fieen  unable  to  olTer  Ms  hniid  during  tbe  lift;  of 
the  Count^jis  of  Derby,  from  wbom  ha  bad  long  been  separated. 
Tbe  new  connt<;ss  wa^i  esteemed,  and  rcfipfcted  by  ftll  tvIio  knew 
her;  and  died,  deeply  regretted,  April  '23rd. ^  1829* 


The  only  dau^^htev  of  Mabomet,  and  mother  of  sill  MahommedwTi 
dynajBtiee,  was  bom  at  Mecca,  In  the  year  623,  fibe  married  ber 
cousin  All,  wbo  afterwards  becamt  Catipb.  Turkish  writers  assert 
that  the  arcb angels  Michael  and  Gabriel  acted  a*  guardians  to  the 
bride,  and  that  seventy  thousand  angels  joined  the  pro<:cii&ion,  Ono 
of  her  descendants  founded  the  dynasty  known  by  the  nartse  of  the 
Fathemir  Caliphs,  wbo  reigned  in  Africa  and  Syria.  Fatimeh  died 
a  few  months  after  her  father. 


This  lady  is  the  most  deaen  edly  popular  of  living  English  tragic 
ac:tre]ises,  and  haj*  for  a  long  series  of  years  maintained  her  pre- 
ejnbience  as  such»  ^Jir  Archibald  Alison,  in  tbe  volume  of  his 
"History  of  Europe"  devoted  to  Literature  and  the  Fine  Art£,  givea 
the  following  mental  and  physical  pictuie  of  her: — 

*"lf  powers  of  the  vcty  highest  order,  united  to  fascinating  beauty, 
and  the  most  lofty  eoneeptioiis  of  the  dignity  and  tnoral  objecia 
of  her  art,  could  have  arrested  tlie  degradation  of  the  stage,  MisH 
Helen  Faocit  would  have  done  so.  She  is  a  comlnnation  of  Mrs* 
Siddons  and  Mias  O'Neil ;  with  tbe  majestic  air  and  lofty  thouf^ht^i, 
but  not  the  commanding  figure  of  the  former,  and  as  great  pathetic 
power,  and  not  less  winning  grace,  but  without  the  regular  ileatures 
of  the  latter.  Variety  is  her  great  characteristic,  versatility  her 
distinguiiibing  feature.  Like  Garrick^  eho  excsels  equally  in  tragedy 
or  elegant  comedy :  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  her  **Rosalind"  is 
the  more  charming,  or  her  "Lady  Teazle"  the  more  fascinating,  or 
her  ''Juliet'*  the  inore  beart-rendlng.  Dark  raren  lot^ks,  a  tine  figure, 
and  singularly  exprei«sive  countenance,  bestow  on  her  all  the 
advantages  which,  in  addition  to  the  higheEt  mental  gifts,  beauty 
never  ceases  to  confer  on  woman  j  and  a  disposition  marke  d  by 
deep  feclhig,  altenmtely  hycly  and  serious,  sportive  and  moumfui^ 
playful  and  contemplative,  gives  her  tbat  command  of  the  expression 
of  differeDt  emotions,  and  that  versatility  of  jjowcr,  which  constitute 
her  great  and  unequalled  cbann.  She  has  the  highest  conception 
of  tbe  dignity  and  moral  capabiliti{?s  of  her  art,  and  by  the  uniform 
chaste ness  and  delicacy  oi'  her  performances,  does  the  utmost  to 
uphold  it  in  its  uative  purity." 


Was  bom  in  the  year  170^,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon, 
She  was  compelled  by  ber  parents  to  take  the  veil ;  but,  with  an 
utter  repugn  at]  ee  to  tlie  life  of  a  nun,  she  strained  ever\'  nerve  to 
free  herself  from  the  thraldom  imi>u,^cd  upon  her.  l^en  years 
elapsed,  however,^  before  her  efforts  ueire  crowned  with  success* 
when  she  received  a  papal  permission  to  leave  rhe  sisterhood.  Bat 
even  then  she  was  looked  upon  by  her  family  as  having  disgraced 
Jiiarself  and  tl'en^    She,  hawevcrj  removed  to'Paiifii,  and  fhim  thei^ 
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FAUGEEE,  MISS, 
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to  LQttdoti,  Wholely  dfi>eiideiit  upon  litr  literary  lahotirs,  she  was 
compelled  to  ^^'T^m  too  miiclj,  end  her  writings  Are  of  vefy  unequal 
merit.  Thi*  best  of  her  work^^  are  "Lc  Triuinphe  dp  I'AiuJtit;','* 
pulilit?hed  in  1751;  "AbassaV,  Hlstoire  Oricmaric/'  in  1753;  ^'Coiites 
du  Serail,"  in  17S3;  and  "Lcs  ZuUndiL'US,*'  In  IToS.  She  also  wrote 
"Dialopiefl  Motaux  et  AmusanSj"  published  in  1777.  , 

FACGEKES,    MARGARETTA  Y,, 

An  American  ladv%  horn  in  1777^  the  diuighter  of  Anne  Elizahcth 
Bkeker,  was  distinguished  for  h^v  literary  ticeomplishineiiLs.  Her 
youtb  woA  ^peiit  in  the  country;  but  she  aftcnvAfds  iimrriedj  and 
lived  in  New  York.  Many  of  her  poetical  pieces  were  published  in 
the  periodicila  of  the  day^  and  much  admirtfd.  She  also  wrote  itie 
tragedy  of  "Bt?lUarius"  and  Korae  other  works.  By  the  profligacy 
of  her  husband,  Peter  Faugereisj  a,  physician,  she  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty;  and  nt^er  Ms  deatli  wiva  obliged  to  reftort  to 
teaching  for  support.  Her  fine  talents  were  wasted  in  her  nnigglea 
with  misfortune,  and  she  never  accomplished  what  her  gcniua 
promised.   She  died  in  1801* 

FAUSTINA,    ANKJA  GALERIA, 

Called  the  elder  Faustina,  was  the  daughter  of  Annins  Vcru^, 
prefect  of  Kom«,  and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Titus  Antoninus  Pius, 
Her  beauty  and  wit  were  of  the  highest  order,  hut  her  conduet 
has  been  represented  as  dissolute  in  the  extreme*  Still  tbe  emperor 
built  temples  and  struck  eoins  to  her  honour;  yet  it  is  n? ported 
even  when  he  discovered  her  debaucheries  he'fevonred  without 
resenting  tbera*  Such  a  course  of  conduct  in  a  man  reprei^ented  as 
the  wisest  of  sovereigns,  and  a  model  of  priv  ate  and  domestic  virtues, 
is  hardly  credible.  That  he  loved  her  witli  constancy  and  conti- 
deuce  during  her  life,  and  raised  temples  to  her  virtues,  and  altitrs 
to  her  divinity  after  her  death,  arc  mutters  of  hiMory.  There  Is  a 
beautiful  medal  of  his  reign  still  e?itant,  representing  Antoninuii  Pius 
on  one  side,  and  on  th<s  reverse  FauE^tina  ascending  to  heaven ,  with 
&  lighted  torch,  under  the  iigure  of  Diana.  Surely  Autoninus  must 
himself  have  had  faith  in  the  virtues  of  his  wifb*  But  she  was 
beitutiful  and  witty ;  such  women  will  be  envied  and  slandered,  as 
well  as  loved  and  praised.  She  died  tn  141^  at  the  age  of  about 
thirty-seven. 

Her  daughter  AifisiA  becam©  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Mfircus 
Aurelius.  She  was  lively,  witty,  and  therefore  attractive,  although 
less  beautiful  than  her  mother,  than  whom  she  was  even  more 
diswlute  in  lier  manners,  She,  too,  had  her  temples  and  her  priests, 
and  Marcus,  in  hi  a  Meditations,  thanks  the  gods  for  a  wife  so 
tractahle^  so  loving,  and  so  unaffected.  She  attended  him  Into 
Asia,  where  he  went  to  suj)prei?s  the  revolt  of  Caissius,  and  there 
died,  near  Mount  Lnurus,  in  176.  There  was  a  third  Faustina, 
grand -daughter  of  this  one,  who  was  the  third  wife  of  HeUogabalus, 
but  was  soon  tieglected  by  him.  She  was  very  unhke  her  female 
ancestors,  except  in  beauty. 

FAUSTINA,    FLAVIA  MAXIMIANA, 

Was  the  second  wife  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  glie  was  the 
daughter  of  MaxiEDiaa  Hercules,  and  sister  to  Maxeuttua.  Her 
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father  having  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  806;  took  her  toto  j 
Gaul,  where  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  Gonstanttab-j 
She  vras  for  a  long  time  a  most  exemplary  wifis  and  mother,  oftj 
a  strenuous  advocate  with  the  emperor  for  all  acts  of  indnlgcMli 
and  liberality  to  the  people.  She  even  sacrificed  her  fiuher*B  flft 
to  her  husband,  by  discovering  to  Ck)n8tantine  a  plot  for  his  destroy 
tion.  She  has  been  accused  of  staining  the  last  years  of  her  life . 
by  the  conmiission  of  many  crimes ;  among  others,  that  of  canalm 
the  death  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  by  a  former  wife,  v 
falifc  accusations;  and,  it  is  said,  that  the  emperor  revenged  m. 
honour,  and  his  son's  death,  by  causing  her  to  be  suffocated  In  t  < 
warm  bath,  in  327.  The  truth  of  these  latter  circumstances  btf 
been  much  doubted. 

FAVART»   MARIE   JUSTDJE   BENOH'E,  MADAME. 

Was  a  celebrated  French  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was  di 
Uoncerai.  She  was  always  a  great  favourite  with  the  public,  ta- 
comedics,  comic  operas,  and  other  lively  pieces.  Beloived  uapt$. 
her  fVicnds  for  her  sensil)ility,  gentleness,  and  generosity  of  chanwHl 
she  was  also  a  favourite  with  the  public  for  her  inexhanstifall 
vivacity.  She  was  bom  at  Avignon  in  1727,  and  died  at  Paril^  U 
1772. 

FAYETTE,   LOUISE   DE  LA, 

Was  celebrated  for  her  friendship  for  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
for  her  self-denial  in  that  dangerous  situation.  She  was  of  a  nriil 
family,  and  a  favourite  maid  of  honour  to  the  queon,  Anne  tf 
Austria.  The  king,  enslaved  by  Richelieu,  sought  consolation  in  Al 
society  of  this  lady,  who  took  sincere  interest  in  his  welfiue.  Ml 
was  instrumental  in  reconciling  him  to  his  queen.  When  she  ftMid 
her  regard  for  the  king  growing  more  tender  than  prudence  aUomd. 
she  retired  to  a  convent  and  took  the  veil.  The  king  conttmiBa 
to  visit  her  till  the  intrigues  of  Richelieu  interrupted  their  fHendiUpi 
The  queen  urged  her  to  return  to  court,  but  she  r(ycctcd  all  temp- 
tations, and  continued  in  her  convent,  with  the  universal  esteem  of 
France. 

FAYETTE,   MARIE   MADELEINE,   COUNTESS  DE, 

Daughter  of  Aymar  de  la  Vergne,  marcchal -de-camp,  and 
governor  of  Havre -de -Grace,  was  more  distinguished  by  her  wit  and 
literary  productions  than  by  her  family.  She  married  the  COont 
de  Fayette,  in  1655,  and  removing  to  Paris,  cultivated  letters  and 
the  line  arts.  Her  house  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  most  disdn- 
guished  literati  in  Paris,  especially  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoncaolt^ 
Huet,  Menage,  La  Fontaine,  and  Lcgniis.  The  last,  when  obliged 
to  leave  the  house  of  Madame  de  Montpensier,  foimd  an  honoanble 
retreat  with  her.  Madame  S<?vign<?,  who  knew  her  well,  speaks  of 
her  us  an  amiable  and  estimable  lady.  Her  principal  worlu  an 
the  three  romances,  "Zaide,"  "La  Princesse  de  Cleves,"  and  "La 
Princ?«*sc  de  Montpensier;'*  which  were  the  tii*st  romances  tbat 
exhibited  the  manners  of  fashionable  life  in  an  easy  and  natmaf 
manner.  She  also  wrote  "Memoires  de  la  court  do  France  pour 
les  annees,  1G88  et  168i),*'  "llistoirc  d'Henrictte  d'Angletcrre,"  ani 
"Divers  portraits  de  queiques  pcrsonnes  de  la  cour."  All  the* 
works  arc  still  esteemed.   She  also  wrote  memoirs  of  other  penoM 
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IWlildi  were  not  pnblished,  and  were  lost  by  her  son,  the  Abb^ 
ijlB  la  Fayette.  She  understood  Latin,  which  she  learned  in  a  very 
'Ant  time.  Her  works  are  written  in  an  easy  and  elegant  style, 
IMbIi  was,  at  that  time  unequalled. 
FEDELE,  CASSANDRA, 
Or  Venice,  bom  1465.    This  noted  lady  was  well  acquainted 
.vtth  Greek,  Latin,  and  with  history.   Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the 
Ventb,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  invited 
'  Mr  to  their  courts ;  but  her  own  republic  would  not  allow  her 
~  iepatnre.   Her  death,  which  happened  in  1558,  was  commemorated 
V  the  tributary  praises  of  the  literati  of  that  day.  Poliziano 
tidpgizes  her  in  the  highest  terms.   There  remain  some  letters  and 
p  Latin  orations  of  her  composition. 

FEDOROWNA,  MARIA, 

Emfbsss  of  the  unfortunate  Paul  of  Russia,  and  mother  of  the 
ftipcrorB  Alexander  and  Nicholas,  was  born  Princess  of  Wiirtcm- 
,  fmi,  in  1759.   Selected  by  Catharine  the  Second  as  bride  for  the 
f  Wr  to  the  throne,  her  early  married  life  was  one  of  mortiHcation 
nd  irndgnificance.  The  capricious  temper  and  ill-regulated  character 
of  Paul,  vented  themselves  frequently  in  harsh  measures  towards 
Ibis  exemplary  woman.   Her  sons,  however,  unceasingly  manifested 
towards  her  the  affection  and  duty  her  devotion  to  their  childhood 
kad  io  well  merited.   After  the  death  of  Paul,  in  1801,  she  was 
'.  Idmed  from  the  trammels  in  which  her  youth  had  been  spent, 
ftom  that  epoch  till  the  day  of  her  death,  she  was  occupied  in 
r  attention  to  tlie  poor  and  suffering.    The  number  of  magnificent 
fcutitutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  and  afflicted,  which 
the  founded  and  directed,  is  really  wonderful.    She  was  the  first 
person  to  introduce  into  Russia  an  attempt  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dornb,  employing  for  that  purpose  a  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  She 
.   died  in  1828. 

FELICITAS, 

An  illustrious  Roman  lady,  who  lived  in  162,  during  the  perse- 
cation  carried  on  against  the  christians  by  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Aorelius,  was  a  devout  Christian.  She  had  also  brought  up  her 
leren  sons  in  the  same  faith.  They  were  seized,  and  Felicitas 
Wis  threatened  with  her  own  death  and  that  of  all  her  family,  if 
ihe  did  not  give  up  her  religion ;  but  she  was  inflexible,  and  the 
noB  also  remaining  stedfast,  they  all  suffered  cruel  deaths,  the 
nother  being  executed  last. 

FELLER,  HENRIETTA, 

A  XATIA-E  of  Lausanne,  Switzerland.  Her  family  was  one  of  the 
most  respectable  in  the  place,  and  her  education  and  accomplish- 
ments such  as  to  entitle  her  to  hold  a  prominent  position  in  a 
•odety  where  literature  and  the  refinements  of  social  intercourse 
lune  greatly  valued.  She  mamed  M.  Feller,  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  that  city,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  whose  independent  circum- 
stances surrounded  her  with  all  the  elegances  of  life. 

Madame  Feller  had  been  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
considered  herself  a  Christian,  though  she  had  never  made  personal 
Ipiet}'  a  subject  of  much  thought.  Nevertheless,  like  most  mothers. 
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filip  wns  faithful  to  teaeh  her  rmlr  cbilUj  a  Imclj  little  gir]^  whaiever  of 
truth  And  j^noclness  fihc  kiicw  herself,  m\d  it  wiLS  ihmiigh  the  death  of 
this  cherished  chitd  That  MfttJame  Feller  wan  brought  to  vieiy  i'<?ligIoii 
fts  a  Hik'mn  and  all-impcmnnt  duty.  Her  huslmnd  foilmved  their 
eliild  to  ihc  j^rave  iii  n  ff\\*  years?.  His  death  wfts  that  of  a  Christiiiii ; 
iind  in  Kii]}miri«iloi;i  to  the  ivill  of  her  Heav&nly  Father,  Madame  Felier 
now  devoted  hfx  life  to  the  good  of  others.  Every  t.Tejit[irc  of  God's 
had  elaimp  upon  lier  sympntliy.  Her  strong  and  ardent  mind, 
would  iKjt  be  satisfied  with  that  pfls?5ive  goodness,  in  which  most 
of  her  f-<i\  who  eali  thcmselvea  ChrL^ftianii,  are  content  t-o  pas^i  their 
lives.  She  wanted  to  work  in  the  cause  of  her  Saviour.  She  feit 
thiit  lahouTcrs  were  needed  ^n  His  sendee,  and  f;he  determined  to 
devote  herself  as  a  mlj^j^ionary  in  Hia  cau^e.  In  18:15  slie  joined 
at  Montreal  two  of  hi'r  friends,  M,  and  Madame  Oliveir,  who  had 
gone  ont  to  Canada  to  op^n  a  MiSsioniiry  School.  Here  slie  eom- 
menced  her  labours  among  a  people  who  are  described  as  "a  degraded 
race,  wanting  the  eomnion  neeossaries  of  life,  without  insiriiction, 
i;Tnorant  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  love  of  God  to  man,  iiviiig  in 
the  most  stupid  indifference  and  insensibility,  and  dying  with 
scat-cely  a  hope  or  thought  of  eternal  lifb." 

Among  thci^e  people  Madatne  Feller  took  up  her  residence,  earnest 
in  the  dcitire  to  do  them  good,  and  undeterred  by  the  doubts  atid 
dislike  of  those  who  in  their  biind  ignorance  dbtrnated  the  band 
which  succoured  tliem. 

Partly  on  account  of  ill  health,  hut  chiefly  from  the  opposition 
be  met  with,  M.  Oliveir  and  his  wife  were  eompelled  to  leave 
Montreal  soon  after  Madame  Feller  joined  them.  But  she  remained 
strong  in  the  iiopc  of  doing  good. 

On  leaving  Switzerland,  Madame  Feller  provided,  as  she  supposed, 
sinfficieTit  fimds  to  support  herst^lf  for  life  in  Ameriea.  She  had 
intended  all  her  missionary  labours  should  be  at  her  o^vn  expense. 
She  brought  her  money  with  her,  mid  placed  it  in  tlie  hands  of 
a  gentleman  of  Montreal^  who  was  eonJsidcred  honest  and  safb. 
Bui  he  failed  in  business,  and  so  completely  was  he  ndued  tliat 
she  conkl  not  recover  one  dollar  of  her  deposiL  To  add  to  her 
distress  she  was  prevented  getting  up  a  school  in  Montreal  by  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  had  persecuted  M,  Oliveir  ?  and  after 
Ftruggiing  in  vain  against  the  tide,  she  was  compclkd  to  take 
refuge  at  St.  Johns.  Here  too  she  met  with  opposers,  and  as  she 
had  no  funds  slie  could  do  nothing.  She  had  written  to  her  fiiends 
in  Switzerland  of  her  destitute  condition,  but  before  help  arrived, 
she  was  red  need  to  great  distress.  Her  utterly  forlorn  condition 
at  St.  Johns  weighed  heavily  upon  her  heart.  But  thiii  cioud  did 
not  long  oppress  her.  Stie  remembered  she  was  doing  God's  work, 
and  that  t=he  must  not  faint  under  tiials  ttiat  had  been  foreshadowed 
to  her.  Aleans  of  support  from  her  frienda  in  Swiizerland  soon 
reiiched  her,  and  she  again  began  to  teach  all  the  pupils  stie  coidd 
ol^tain,  adults  as  well  as  ehiltlren,  to  rcsul  the  Bible.  Tliat  was 
her  mission.  The  nece^iiity  of  her  ialxmrs  may  lie  somewhat 
understood  from  the  fact  that  there  tlien  was  not  more  than  one 
in  twenty  of  the  French  eoloni&ts  in  Canada,  who  could  read,  and 
scarcely  'a  copy  of  the  Bible  to  be  foimd  among  the  Catholic 
popnlation* 

Madame  Feller  had  obtained  considerable  infiuence  at  St  Johns» 
So  conciliating  were  her  manners,  so  pure  and  peaceful  ber  life, 
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BO  deToted  was  lit?r  heart  to  the  cause  of  dultig  good  to  thu  wretched, 
nud  instructing  tlic  IgnornntT  thaX  many  who  regardi»d  her  as  a 
heretic,  could  not  hut  adniine  her  xeal^  arid  hkast  her  charity.  But 
when  the  first  rehelliou  in  Lower  (Janad^^  broke  ont,  the  bSind  fury 
of  tlmm  who  felt  they  wcrw  oppressed,  but  W€re  not  qualified  to 
di  scrim  in  att!  hetween  their  frien  fl:^  and  fociSp  was,  at  St.  John?^,  tnnied 
agiiinst  Madame  Feller  and  her  adhcrent-s.  Shu  was  driyen  hy 
violeni  outrages  from  the  eouiitry,  and  with  about  sixty  of  her 
pupllii  and  Eupporti^rs,  took  refuge  in  America.  She  was  received 
at  Champlain,  wtiither  she  fled,  with  the  greatest  kindness ;  though 
her  suffering^!  durluj<  licr  Hight  hi\d  been  severe,  and  during  the 
winter  she  passed  in  the  United  Stateii,  she  and  her  poor  folio  we  rj* 
had  to  endure  many  pvivatious.  But  nd  soon  as  order  was  in  some 
measure  restqrt;d  in  the  Prt>vinces,  the  British  authorities  invited 
JIndame  Feller  to  return,  prcpinifiug  her  protection  for  the  futurE, 
nnd  urging  her  to  appear  agaliist  tlio&e  who  had  liyured  her,  and 
they  should  he  punished.  She  accepted  with  gratitude  the  offer 
of  re  turning  to  Jier  mission  labours,  but  she  stedraatiy  refused  to 
witness  against  those  who  had  injured  her, 

"I  eame  to  Canada,"  said  she,  "to  do  good  to  nil,  so  far  as  1 
have  the  ability — to  those  who  injure  and  persecute,  as  well  as  to 
those  who  love  and  aid  me.  What  the«e  poor  people  did,  the^* 
did  in  Ignorance,  1  pity  and  forgiYD  them,  and  only  desire  the 
opportuniTy  of  doing  them  favonra  '* 

Her  resolution  soon  became  known,  and  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  her  eonduct  suhdtied  her  enemies.  Froui  that  time  she  was 
compajativcly  unmolested*  Her  school  increased,  her  influence 
augmented,  and  her  character  wuk  respected  even  by  thofw  who 
Etill  opposed  her  miission.  In  the  atitumn  of  1836,  she  removed  to 
Grand  Lignc,  a  settlement  about  twenty  miles  from  Montreal,  where 
she  opened  a  siehool.  In  July,  1*^37,  Madame  Fetler  waa  visited  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilman,  pastor  of  a  Baptifit  Church  in  Montreal.  He 
fuund  her  with  her  school  lu  ^  bam,  opcu  to  the  wind  and  rain. 
She  herself  was  living  in  a  snialJ  garret.  Impressed  with  her 
devotion,  he  determined  to  u:;e  every  exertion  to  obtain  a  house 
for  the  Mii^sion.  In  Montreal,  and  in  the  various  towns  in  the 
Uidted  States,  he  met  with  a  wann  and  cheering  response  to  his 
call  for  aid;  sulflcieni  fundis  were  ?o*tn  ohtnlued  to  wanrant  the 
commencement  of  the  building,  and  the  MLssiun  house  ^  wa  subse- 
quently finlfihed  on  a  much  larger  HCule  than  was  at  tirst  projected ; 
the  visits  of  Madame  Feller  to  the  Atlantic  cities  for  several  sQccessive 
years,  havlog  aigually  prosix;red.  Tlilff  Institution  und  its  branches 
now  have  over  three  hundred  pupils*  Ttiere  li^  a  Normal  department, 
where  about  thirty  young  nieu,  French  Canadianij,  are  preparing 
tliemselves  to  become  teachcri*,  colporteurii,  or  missionaries;  and 
thci-e  is  also  a  female  department  of  the  same  kind  lately  established. 
The  great  aim  of  those  engiiged  in  this  benevolent  enterprise,  is  to 
teach  all  the  children  in  the  Cauad&s  to  read,  and  then  place  a 
Eible  in  the  possession  of  every  family. 

Madame  Fuller'^  eharaeter  has  been  purified  In  the  fiery  baptism 
of  adveriiity.  She  lives  fur  others,  and  in  the  devotion  of  heart 
and  aoiil  to  the  eanse  of  benevolence,  her  powers  of  mind  have 
acquired  such  strength,  comprehensiveness,  and  discernment,  as  few 
of  cither  sex  can  ever  attain.  By  her  wi&dom  and  perseverance, 
she  has  overcome  what  seemed  before  imposi^ibbltii^  and  ha» 
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planted  the  most  <?xtengtive  and  importiiiit  edticatlonal  and  mls- 
fiiuimry  establishment  that  the  Proteatiintf<  have  ever  hud  in  British 
America  \  and  the  if;  now  the  beloved  mother,  the  revere<l  Directrosa 
of  the  whole.  Her  manj  years  of  lahour  have  only  served  to  add 
new  energies  to  her  nature,  tiew  gravies  to  her  jioul.  Nothing 
diBCOuragts  nothing  disturbs  her.  To  her  Gi>d  3he  eomrmts  hcrmilf 
and  her  cares,  with  the  aamu  trust  and  love  a  favourite  cbild  Ifeeia 
in  the  arm?  of  its  father. 

FERGUSON,  ELIZABETH  GRAEME, 

r>Au<sHTBR  of  Dr.  Thomas  GneinLS  wlio  eiiiigrated  from  Seotland 
to  America,  was  bom  in  rhiladelphia,  in  1730*  She  was  very  i 
carefully  edi^tcau^d^  and  shewed  unconimon  ahiliEies.  While  stiQ 
yoiuiff,  Hhe  translated  Fene Ion's  Tekriiachus  into  Etiglinh  verjie ;  she 
also  wrote  several  smaller  poems,  which,  together  with  lier  csss.jit 
and  some  of  her  letters,  have  lieen  jinhlijihed.  She  married  Mr. 
Hugh  Henry  Fergti^n  j  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
in  1775,  as  he  adhered  to  the  Hriti^jh  government,  and  she  was 
faithfaJ  to  her  country,  they  separated,  and  never  lived  together 
a^jain.   Mrs.  Fergitson  died  in  18Q1, 

FiiRNANDEZ,    MARIA    MADDALENA  MOKELLI, 

Won  the  adrmration  of  all  Italy  as  an  improuimtrice.  The  talent 
of  Improvlijjug  in  poetry  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  abotted  to 
the  Italiaua,  among  whom  the  structure  of  their  ver^,  and  the 
conventional,  ever- recurring  rhymes,  render  it  an  easier  matter  to 
employ  thiif  frame -wijrk  to  thought^  than  would  he  possible  nnder 
a  dillerent  ^y  a  tern  of  prosody.  If^  however,  the  powers  of  ordinary 
improvissatorij  for  tiiese  reasons,  are  not  to  be  overvalued, — when 
thought,  bnagery,  feeling,  passion,  harmony  of  numbers,  How  spon- 
taneously, the  admiration  and  wonder  they  excite  mu^t  he  unbounded, 
as  these  qualities  are  independent  of  any  rhythm,  and  wonld 
command  praise  and  enthnsiiLsni,  even  when  sueh  effuijions  were 
prod  need  upon  study,  and  corrected  efforts. 

Among  the  itnprovisatori  whose  fame  has  been  more  than  | 
ephemeral,  perhaps  the  tirst  wati  Maria  More  Hi,    She  was  born  of  I 
noble  parents,  in  the  city  of  Pistoja,  in  the  year  1740,   From  her 
earliest  years  she  manifested  a  quick  ear  for  harmony,  and  a  talent 
for  improvisatton.     This  talent  wa'^  heightened  hy  an  excellent 
educations       mind  was  stored  with  histoiy  and  science^  and  her  i 
imagination  improved  hy  assiduons  reading  of  the  best  jioetJ^.  Her 
parents^  proud  of  her  genius,  took  her  to  Rome,  to  exhibit  her 
powers  to  the  academy  of  "Arcadia."  Gifted  with  personal  beauty 
and  grace,  she  received  the  highest  applause,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  that  society,  under  the  name  of  Gorilla  Olympia,  by 
which  she  was  afterwards  univermlly  designated*   At  Naitles  she  was 
received  with  enthnala^fm,  and  there  captivated  a  young  Sicilian 
gtiiitleman,  named  Fernandez,  to  whom  she  was  united  in  marriage. 
Her  fame  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  and  she  was  noticed 
by  tlie  most  iUuittriotts  persons  of  the  age.    The  Emperor  Joseph 
the  Second  visited  her  at  Naples  j  and  Pope  Clement  the  Fourteenth 
directed  to  her  an  honourahle  brief,  by  which  he  permitted  her  to 
read  rt>rhidden  books.   Site  puhli^ihed  some  poems,  an  epic  poem  ; 
dedicated  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  an  epistle  to  Metastasio,  and 
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some  others.  In  1776,  ghe  went  through  tlie  orilcal  of  a.  nM  or 
her  poetic  powers,  for  three  duvs,  at  Rf>mo,  befure  a  vast  eoiicoiirBO 
of  literary  and  nobk  perM}iiiiges,  Somi!  the  gnhj^ct^  were,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Reveaied  Religion^  Physics,  Metaphysii^  Heroic  Poetry, 
Harmony,  Pustortil  Poetry,  ete,  Tliese  were  hanc]ed  to  her  in 
order,  in  seaktl  notcj^,  and  she  acqiiilttd  herself  in  every  ca^ie  so 
liH  to  dLsaiTTi  tritiL'isnu  ii^he  then  was  nolemuly  crowned  with  & 
laurel  wreath.  A  tninute  tleseriptioii  of  thiii  eereinoriy,  which  was 
accompanied  with  wontlerfid  pomp  and  pageantry,  hftj+  been  written 
by  two  literflay  ahb^s,  and  puhllglied  by  the  eelehratod  Bodoni,  in 
1779.  Our  poetess,  after  pasi;ing  lier  yunth  amidst  the  homage  of 
tJie  great  and  powerful,  retired  upon  her  laurcl^i  to  Florence,  where 
she  lived  traQtinihy  to  the  age  of  sixty.   She  died  iu  IfiOO, 

FERRIEH,  MAKT, 

Was  born  In  Edinburgh.  Her  father,  James  Fcrrier,  Esq,,  ww 
a  \mter  to  the  Signet,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  "brethren  of  the 
clerk*^  table  J "  and  the  great  novelist,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Tales  of  ray  Landlord,"  alluded  to  hia  "sister  ahadow,"  the  author 
of  "the  very  lively  work  entitled  Marriage,"  as  one  of  the  labourers 
cApftTde  of  gathering  in  the  large  hiirvest  of  Scottish  character  and 
fiction.  In  his  private  diary,  Sir  Waller  has  tbtia  jottti  fiown  hi& 
rcminis^eeucea  of  Mbe  Ferric r ; — **Shc  is  a  gifted  pere^onage,  having, 
lie-Hides  her  great  talents,  conversation  the  least  exigmJiU  of  any 
author,  fiitnalc  at  leasts  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  among  the  long 
list  1  hjave  eneountered;  simple,  full  of  humour,  and  exceedingly 
ready  at  repertee ;  and  all  this  without  the  least  affc (Station  of  the 
blu€'Stt»cking."  Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Chambers,  in  hia  "Cyclo- 
pii^dia  of  Literature,"  thus  endorses  the  oplrdoti  of  the  grcAt  novelist : — 
'This  is  high  praise;  hut  the  readers  of  Mi:^s  Ferrler'e  novels  will 
at  onct!  recognlfiii  il  as  characteriiitic,  and  exactly  what  they  would 
have  antieipatctl.  Miss  Ferrier  is  a  Seottifcib  Miss  E<l^e worth — of  a 
lively,  practical,  penetrating  east  of  inind^  skilful  in  deputing 
character,  and  seizing  upon  national  pecidiarilie.s  ■  caustic  in  her 
ivit  and  liumour^  with  a  quick  stinse  of  tlic  ludicrous  i  aud  desirous 
of  inculcating  sound  morality  and  attention  to  the  courtesies  and 
charities  of  life.  In  some  passages,  indeed,  j^hc  evinces  a  deep 
religious  feel lUg,  approaching  to  the  erangclical  \1evvs  of  Hannah 
More;  hut  the  gt^neral  stralti  of  her  writing  relates  to  the  foibles 
aud  oddities  of  mankind,  and  no  one  ha.«  drawn  them  with  greater 
breadth  of  comic  humour  or  efleetK  Her  sccuea  often  resemble  the 
style  of  our  betjt  old  comedies,  and  she  tnay  boastj  like  Foote,  of 
adding  many  new  and  original  characters  to  "the  stock  of  our  comic 
literature^** 

"Marriage,**  the  first  work  of  Mi!?s  Ferrier,  was  ptthlished  in  1«18. 
**The  Inheritance"  appeared  in  1624,  and  "Destiny,  or  the  Chief's 
Dangbter,"  in  ISai— all  novels  in  three  volumes  each.  It  is  rather 
strange  that,  as  all  these  works  were  Bucce^jsful,  the  antbor  has 
never  tried  anotlier  venture  in  literature^  She  resides  chietiy  in 
EdinbuiT^h,  where  J?be  is  highly  honoured.  Mr.  Chambers,  flrom 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  and  who  must  he  a  good  judge  of 
her  talent  for  [Jonrtraying  the  peculiarities  of  Scottish  elianteter,  in 
particular,  pays  a  just  and  elegant  tribute  to  her  genius  j  his  opinion 
i>f  her  merita  coincides  entirely  with  that  of  most  critics  of  her 
extensiyely  read  works* 
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FICKRR,   CHRISTTANE   D.  S.» 

The  inventor  of  the  tanibonr -needle,  was  the  daoghter  of  Mr. 
Nterj  the  cotnptroUer  of  the  mined  in  Eibenstiock^  Saxony.  Siie  was 
bom  November  12tb.,  17*}9*  She  was  led  to  the  invention  hy  her 
love  for  embroidering,  and  the  desire  to  trace  ridscd  ftgnties,  hj 
means  of  a  threiui  and  needle,  upon  the  cloth*  The  inventioti  has 
been  of  great  nse  to  the  p(>or  women  of  Saxony,  to  whom  it 
became  a  frnitful  Bonrce  of  employment  from  abroad.  The  inventOTV 
howBvcr,  like  FuUon,  gained  nothing  by  the  invention,  except  a, 
present  of  a  smull  anm  of  money,,  given  to  her  hy  the  Queen 
Amelia  Aiigrnste.  She  died  on  the"  22ml.  of  October,  1811,  as  the 
wife  of  Christian  G.  Ficker^  pastor  of  Eibenstoek* 

FIDELIS,  CASSANDRA, 

A  Venetiax  ludy,  died  lo5S,  aged  100,  Descended  from  ancestors 
who  had  changed  their  residence  from  Milan  to  Yeiiicc,  and  had 
unitbtmly  added  to  the  respectahility  of  their  ranis:  by  their  uncom- 
mon learning,  she  began  at  an  earfy  age  lo  prosecute  her  jstudles 
with  great  diligence,  and  acq  til  red  such  a  knowledge  of  the  learned 
languEigcs  that  stic  may  with  justiee  be  enumerated  among  th« 
iJrst  scholars^  of  the  age.  The  letters  which  occaj^lonally  passed 
between  Cassandra  and  Politian,  demonstrate  their  mutual  esteem, 
if  indeed  aueh  an  expression  be  sufficient  to  characterize  the  feelings 
of  Polirian,  who  expresses,  in  langujige  unusually  florid,  his  higli 
admiration  of  her  exti-Taordinary  actpurements,  and  lus  ocpectation 
of  the  benelits  which  the  cause  of  letters  would  derive  &om  her 
labours  and  example,  la  the  year  1491,  the  Florentine  scholar 
paid  a  visit  to  Yen  Ice,  when  the  flivo  arable  opinion  he  had  formed 
of  her  writings  was  confirmed  by  a  personal  interview. 

From  a  letter  written  by  this  Lady,  many  yeaj's  afterwards,  to  Leo 
the  Tenth,  we  leam  that  an  epistolary  correspondence  had  subsisted 
between  her  and  Lorenzo  de  Medicisj  and  it  is  with  concera  wo 
And,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  intercourse  was  revived,  in  order 
to  induce  the  potitiff  to  be&tow  upon  her  some  pecuniary  asslstanoe, 
she  being  then  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  train  of  dependants. 
She  lived,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period,  and  her  literary 
aequircmeuts,  and  the  reputation  of  her  early  associates,  threw  a 
lu>:tre  upon  her  declining  years;  and,  as  her  memory  remained 
uiiiinpaiicd  to  the  last,  she  was  resorted,  to  from  all  parts  of  Italy 
as  a  living  monument  of  those  happier  days,  to  which  the  Italians 
never  reverted  without  regret  The  letters  and  orations  of  this 
lady  were  published  at  Pavia,  in  163G,  with  some  account  of  her 
life.   She  wrote  a  volume  of  Latin  poems  also,  on  various  sulyects 

FIELDII^G,  SAEAH, 

The  third  sister  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  and  herself  a 
\^Titcr  of  some  celebrity,  was  bom  in  1714,  lived  unmarried,  and 
died  in  1768.  She  shewed  a  lively  and  penetrating  genius  in  miiJiy 
of  her  prodifetionn,  especially  in  the  novel  entitled  "David  Simpk," 
and  in  the  Letters  afterwards  published  between  the  prineipal 
eliaracters  in  that  work.  She  also  translated  '*Xenopbon*s  Memo- 
rabilia." The  following  eulogy  on  this  lady,  was  eomposed.  by  Dr, 
John  Hoadley,  who  erected  a  monument  to  her  memory;— 
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'"Her  unuffeotcd  mantiei^  candid  miDd, 
Her  hsstt  beuevoleiit:,  and  »oul  rc^l^cd^ 
Were  more  her  praise,  than  all  she  knew  or  thougilit, 
ThfiUfb  Athens'  wisdom  to  her  bbjs  ihe  tiiuglit." 

FISOEE,  CATHAEIXE, 

The  biographers  of  tliis  My  appear  to  have  '^jocn  igijorant  of 
her  origin »  though  th^y  all  agve^  in  allowing  thiit  she  iioss^esscd 
great  comprehension  of  mind,  and  acliuowledge  that  she  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  Ilngnlsts  that  adorned  the  fiixte«?ritJi  century. 
About  the  year  1559,  she  married  Gualtheius  Grutor,  a  burgomaster 
of  Antwerp,  hy  whom  she  had  one  son,  the  trele  lira  ted  James 
Grufcr,  whose  philosophical  works  have  beta  m  universally  admired. 
Ill  the  early  part  of  his  life,  he  Ijad  no  other  iiifitrueior  than  his 
mother,  who  was  perfect  inistresfi  of  Latin  and  Greek  j  and  to  her 
Iins  been  a!?cril>cd  his  fondness  for  study  *  as  it  is  during  ehUdhood 
that  a  bias  is;  given  to  the  mind.  At  what  age  she  died,  has  not 
beeji  specified  j  but  the  year,  her  htographers  believe  to  have  beep 
1670,  the  time  when  her  eon  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  to 
stady  at  Leyden  j  but  this  circumstance  is  not  positively  ascertained, 

FISHEK,  MAEY, 

As  enthusiastic  English  Quakeress  of  the  sei^ntcenth  century, 
Avlio  travelled  to  Constantinople,  with  the  intention  of  eonvertiijg 
the  Grajid  Seignior.  She  em  harked  at  Smyrna  hi  an  Italian  vessel 
for  Adrianoplc  ;  hut  her  des^ign  being  discovered,  she  v.'s^  taken 
ft-om  the  ship,  and  sent  to  Venice.  This  opposition  only  increased 
her  steal,  and  she  determined  to  pursue  her  journey  by  land. 
When  she  reached  Adrianopie,  she  obtained  an  audience  with 
Mahomet  the  Fourth j  who,  fiurprised  at  her  courage,  and  the  manner 
in  which  she  addressed  hbn,  regarded  her  as  deranged,  and  ordered 
her  to  be  carried  hack  to  her  own  country  in  the  first  vcissel  that 
sailed.  Qu  her  return,  she  was  received  in  triumph  by  the  Quakcre, 
atjd  married  to  one  of  the  principal  members  of  that  sect. 

FISKE,  CATHARINE, 

A  THVTt  Benefactress,  because  she  earned  what  she  ffave,  and,  while 
doing  deed^  of  mercy,  never  forgot  the  claims  of  ju&tice,  Catharine 
Fiske  wm  bora  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  30th.  of  July, 
178i,  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  few  months  old,  committing 
his  only  precious  child  to  her  Heavenly  Father.  Her  mother  mar- 
ried a  second  hnsband,  who  wa^  not  a  provident  man ;  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  different  pkces,  residing  for  a  time  in  Vermont, 
in  one  of  lEs  most  remote  and  wild  settlements,  Still  the  self- 
education  of  Catharine  Hske  went  on  wherever  she  wajs,  for  she 
had  a  mind  that  would  hn prove.  One  who  knew  her  well  gives 
this  account  of  her  early  years  :— 

*'Slie  ever  api>eared  diflcrent  from  most  other  children,  in  that 
she  was  remarkably  uniform  in  her  feelings,  and  perfectly  tnlld  as 
to  temper.  Wbcu  ever  so  much  crossed  or  tried  she  had  good 
coimnand  over  her  passions.  She  was  never  ^ay  and  flighty,  like 
others  of  her  age ;  never  in  the  least  uneasy  in  her  slE nation,  let 
it  be  ever  so  unpleasant.  She  could  always  find  some  one  tliot 
had  many  more  disagreeable  tasks  to  perform  than  heruelf,  and 
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patiently  endured  all  her  disappointmentiS,  which  were  many,  In 
eaxly  lilfe*  She  was  very  fbnd  af  her  little  conipariioiis,  endeavouring 
as  niuch  ^  pussihli^  to  tnake  them  cheerful  and  happy.  And  the^ 
were  not  all  thai  she  endeavoured  to  make  happy,  for  the  aged 
she  always  felt  inLerested  in,  and  endeavoured  to  do  all  for  them 
that  came  within  her  sphere.  She  was  uncommonly  attached  to 
books,  and  read-  a  great  many  hours  and  days  when  other  children 
were  at  play.  And  when  she  did  not  understand  the  author ^  tome 
one  muet  explain  it  to  her  satistkctiori,  or  she  could  not  very 
willingly  lay  her  book  aside  and,  when  once  made  to  uiiderslMid, 
it  was  never  forgotten.  She  was  exceedingly  kind  in  her  feelings 
toward  the  pof>r  and  distressed,  administering  to  their  wants  all 
that  wae  In  her  power.  Her  opportunities  at  school  were  rather 
limited,  even  for  those  days,  excepting  that  her  Mends  at  Worcester 
gave  her  some  advantages  in  schooling." 

She  coEimenced  lier  11  fe- profession  of  teacher  when  only  fifteen, 
continuing  it  till  her  death.  May  20tb.,  1837,  aged  fifty -three  years. 
She  war  a  faithful  and  efficient  lahourer  In  the  service  of  humanity  j 
preparing  the  young,  especially  of  her  own  sex,  for  their  important 
stationfi  and  responsible  duties.  For  a  number  of  years  ahe  waa 
hiatr actor  in  the  public  or  district  schools,  but  in  ISU,  she  opened 
her  Female  Seminary  at  Eoeae,  Kew  Hampshire,  where  she  presided 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Thus  for  twenty-three  years  waa 
she  steadily  engaged ;  having  under  her  care,  in  all,  more  than  two 
fbouiiand  five  hundred  pupils,  young  ladies  I'rotn  every  state  in  the 
Union  j  and  her  success  in  moulding  this  variety  of  character  to  an 
uniform  modtd  of  liigh  moral  excellence  was  astotiL^hing,  In  no 
(single  instance  did  her  influence  fail  to  effect  a  salutary  impression ; 
nor  ever  did  a  pupil  leave  her  school  but  with  respect  for  it^ 
principal. 

Miss  Fiske  performed  her  arduous  dntie3  while  tVeqnently  a  sufferer 
fi^om  pain,  her  health  beinc  always  delicate,  and  often  so  feeble,  that 
a  person  of  less  fortitude  in  duty  would  have  become  a  confirtiied 
invalid.  Her  strength  was  not  physical,  but  moral;  this  was  the 
compelling  power  of  her  mind. 

Her  piety  was  not  only  without  ostentation,  but  almost  without 
expression  in  words — it  was  through  her  daily  decdjs  that  the  beauty 
of  her  Christian  character  was  manifested.  The  field  of  her  nse- 
fulness  was  by  no  means  limited  to  public  instmetion.  In  her 
household,  at  the  fireside,  her  life  was  one  sweet  strain  of  moral 
humanity;  the  inspiring  breath  of  every  virtue;  a  benign  gospel, 
preached  to  every  listening  and  attentive  ear  In  tones  and  acts  of 
kindness  and  love,  in  a  Bi>irit  of  overflowing  benevcjlefice,  and  in 
the  silent  teachings  of  patience  under  suflbrings. 

In  the  wise  allotment  of  Providence,  men  are  the  providers, 
women  the  dispensers ;  the  earnings  of  the  one  scx^  to  become  most 
heneficial,  should  be  submitted  to  the  economy  of  the  other.  Few 
are  the  instances  recorded  where  a  female  has  accumulat«d  property ; 
what  she  earns  is  for  immediate  and  presising  exigencieSt  to  supply 
which  is  really  the  province  of  the  stronger  sex.  Miss  FLske  is  a 
remarkable  exception ;  she  united  in  her  character  the  best  qualities 
of  both  tbe  sexes.  Well  might  Mr*  Barstow  close  his  notice  of  her 
hy  asserting  that  ^'sbe  was  a  woman  of  great  originality,  of  tincom- 
TOon  powers*  of  great  Influence,  of  true  humility,  of  comprebeosive 
plans,  and  of  real  philosophical  greatness,"   Her  history  belongs  to 
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httr  coBntrj.  And  maj  it  {imvc  to  «Q  HiM  tbe  ctrdtmstwoecs  of  birtll, 
or|tlianageT  or  pbjslcal  wTaknrm^  lad,  maj  add,  of  tmlitsM 
nothitig  against  thcs  usefhlneM  ud  TtspeU  which  taleutt  ud  yiftm 
ever  secure.  Ma^  i£  shew  tbe  triflli^  the  gidd^r^  snd  the  iliaiigtit]^ 
thai;  it  is  bo  proof  of  grwneK  to  despbe  rdigioo,  and  that  tm 
piety  Is  the  imli*  passport  to  hmcn  E 

I  FLAXMAN,  ANK» 

WiFB  of  Jolm  FlaxniaiLt  the  celebrated  wmlptor,  deserves  a  place 
among  distinguished  women,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  wMch 
she  devoted  herself  lo  ffoatain  her  husband's  geolofj  and  aid  hini 

in  his  ardaoa»  career. 

Her  mniden  name  was  Denman  ;  she  married  John  Flaxman  when 
lie  w&E  about  twenty -ser^n  jcars  o>ld#  and  she  twe0ty-two,  Thaj 
had  been  fur  ^me  time  mutually  attached  to  each  other;  but  he 
was  poor  la  parse,  and  ibongh  on  tJie  road  to  fame,  had  no  one, 
but  this  cho5ea  partner  of  his  life^  who  ^sympathized  hi  his  success 
She  was  aniLable  and  aceomplLshed,  had  a  taste  for  art  aud  liter  ^ 
ature,  was  skilful  lii  French  and  Iraliaii,  and,  like  her  husband, 
had  nciiuired  some  knowledge  of  th*i  Greek.  But  ivhat  was  better 
than  all,  she  was  an  crichn^iiittic  admirtr  of  hia  genius,  she  cheereil 
atid  encouraged  him  in  hh  moments  of  di;^pi>udi;Mcyj  regulated 
modestly  and  prndcntiy  his  domestic  economy,  arranged  liis  drawings 
managed  now  and  then  hli  correspondence,  and  acted  in  all  par- 
ticulars, so  that  it  seemcfX  as  if  the  church,  in  perfortnin;^  a  marriage^ 
liud  uccomplished  a  mimele^  arid  bk' ruled  them  really  into  one  Hesh 
and  one  Iilood.  That  tranquillity  of  mind,  so  essential  to  those  who 
live  by  thought,  was  of  bis  household  j  and  the  sculptor,  happy  in 
the  company  of  one  who  had  taste  and  enthusiaanit  s^oon  renewed 
with  double  aeal  the  studies  which  courtship  and  matrimony  had 
for  a  time  interrupted.  He  had  never  doubted  that  in  the  company 
of  her  whom  he  loved  he  should  bo  able  to  work  with  an  iiite4iser 
spirit;  but  of  another  opinion  was  Sir  Jot^bua  Reynolds.  "So, 
Flaxman,"  said  the  president^  one  day,  as  he  chanced  to  meet  him, 
am  tuld  you  are  married;  if  ao,  sir,  1  teb  you  you  are  ruined 
for  an  artist."  Flaxman  went  home,  sat  down  beside  his  wife,  took 
her  hand,  and  said,  with  a  esmilo,  "I  am  mined  for  an  artist." 
"John,"  said  she,  "how  has  this  happened,  and  who  has  done  it?" 
"It  hapi:tened,'*  said  be,  *'in  the  church,  and  Ann  Den  man  hm  dnue 
it  J  I  met  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  just  now,  and  he  said  tnarritige  had 
ruined  me  in  my  |»rofedaion.*' 

For  a  moment,  a  cloud  hnng  on  Flaxman^s  brow;  hut  this  worthy 
couple  understood  cfUih  other  too  well,  to  have  their  happiness 
seriously  marred  by  the  unguarded  and  peevish  remark  of  a  wealthy 
old  bachelor^  They  were  proud  determined  people,  who  asked  no 
one*s  advice,  who  shared  their  domestic  secreta  with  none  of  their 
neighbours,  and  lived  as  if  they  were  unconseions  that  they  were 
in  the  mid'it  of  a  luxurioufl  city.  "Ann,"  said  the  sculptor,  *'I 
have  long  thought  that  1  could  rise  to  distinction  lo  art  without 
studying  in  Italy,  but  tbeso  words  of  Reynolds  have  determined 
me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome  as  soon  m  my  affairs  are  fit  to  be  letYj 
and  to  shew  him  that  wedlock  is  for  a  man's  good  rather  than 
his  harm,  you  siiali  accompany  me*  If  !  remain  here,  I  shall  bo 
accused  of  ignorance  coiicerning  those  noble  works  of  art  which 
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arc  to  the  sight  of  a  sculptor  what  learning  is  to  a  man  of  ^^^S, 
and  you  will  lie  under  the  charge  of  detaining  me."  In  thi^^J^ 
lution  Mrs.  Flaxman  fully  concurred.  They  resolTed  to  I^a-S 
themselves  in  silence  for  the  journey,  to  inform  no  one  2 
intentions,  and  to  set,  meantime,  a  still  stricter  watch  over:^ 
expenditure.   No  assistance  was  proferred  by  the  Academy,  n 


any  asked ;  and  five  years  elapsed  from  the  day  of  the  men*-^''^ 
speech  of  the  president,  before  Flaxman,  by  incessant  stod^.^J'  - 
labour,  hod  accumulated  the  means  of  departing  for  Italy. 
went  together;  and  in  all  his  subsequent  laboois  and. triB.***"* 
the  wife  was  his  good  angel. 

For  thirty-eight  years  Flaxman  lived  wedded— 4ii8  healtb  ^. 
generally  good,  his  spirits  ever  equal ;  and  his  wife,  to  whoinjJJ 
fame  was  happiness,  had  been  always  at  his  side.  She  was  a  ®JJ 
cheerful,  intelligent  woman;  a  collector,  too,  of  drawfawjjj 
sketches,  and  an  admirer  of  Stothard,  of  whose  designs  and  pw^ 
she  had  amassed  more  than  a  thousand.  Her  husband  paia  k» 
the  double  respect  due  to  affection  and  talent ;  and  when 
difficulty  in  composition  occurred,  he  would  say,  with  a  smile, 'Att 
Mrs.  Flaxman,  she  is  my  dictionary."  She  maintained  the  simp&dV 
and  dignity  of  her  husband,  and  refused  all  presents  of  paintiflf^ 
or  drawings,  or  books,  unless  some  reciprocal  interchange  M 
made.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Flaxman  loved  such  I 
woman  very  tenderly.  The  hour  of  separation  approached— she  tt 
ill,  and  died  in  the  year  1820 ;  and  from  the  time  of  this  berefia- 
incnt,  something  like  a  lethargy  came  over  his  spirit.  He  snrriitl 
his  wife  only  six  years;  and,  as  his  biographer  remarks,  mi 
♦♦surrounded  with  the  applause  of  the  world." 

FLORE    DE  ROSE, 

Was  a  French  poetess  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Very  few  of  hff 
writings  are  now  extant. 

FLORINE, 

Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  betrothed  to  SofliMb 
King  of  Denmark,  and  accompanied  this  prince  to  the  first  enuad^ 
ill  1097.  She  was  to  have  married  him  immediately  after  llie  oofr* 
(|uest  of  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  both  killed  in  a  battle,  iritt 
nil  their  companions.  Not  one  was  left  to  bury  the  slain 

FODOR,   MAINVILLE,  JOSEPHINE, 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  opera- singers  of  the  eighteenth  centoiy. 
Her  fame  is  European.  She  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Fodor,  tbe 
violinist,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1793.  Already  in  her  eleventh  year, 
she  appeared  at  the  opera  in  St.  Petersburg  with  a  succesa  whld 
drew  the  eyes  of.  all  the  directors  of  operas  in  Europe  upon  luK 
Her  fame  increased  from  year  to  year,  so  that,  even  at  the  age  flf 
2>eventecn,  she  had  the  most  brilliant  offers  from  the  best  theatiei 
in  Europe.  She  married  the  actor  Mainville,  and  appeared  wlA 
lier  husband  at  all  the  court  theatres  in  Denmark,  Engifuid,  Frane^ 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Italy.  The  latter  country  greeted 
her  with  the  title  of  Queen  of  Song,  and  Venice  had  a  medal 
struck  to  honour  her.  Mademoiselle  Sontag  owes  much  to  bcr 
instmction.  She  died  a  fevr  ^viais 
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lOO,  MABGARET  DE,  DUCHESS  D'EPEBXON. 

JJ^Ae  chief  of  the  league,  wishing  to  ruin  the  duke, 
*2Jnn  as  otjjeet  of  aospicion  at  conrt»  and  obtained  an  order 
>  Win  Mm  the  caatle  of  AngoulSme,  of  which  he  was  governor. 
Wats  dunged  with  the  execution  of  this  act  seized  the 
conducted  her  to  tiie  principal  gate  of  the  dtadel,  la 
^  ha  danger  might  induce  the  duke  to  submit.  In  thia 
■i^  one  of  tiM  (^Bcers  hy  whom  the  duchess  was  led  waa 
M  ker  toot,  and  another  mortally  wounded.  Calm  amidst 
i|fni  which  menaced  her,  and  insensible  to  the  remonstrances 
Mongr,  who  niged  her  to  exhort  her  husband  to  surrender, 
U,  magnanimously,  that  she  knew  not  how  to  giye  ill 
I  Bor  would  she  enter  into  a  treaty  with  murderers.  **In 
mt,"  said  ahe  **can  a  wife,  who  is  afflicted  only  that  she 
eoe  Ufe  to  offer  for  the  honour  and  safety  of  her  husband, 
1  him  to  an  act  of  cowardice?*'  She  went  on  to  declare, 
would  ahed,  with  joy,  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  to  add 
tie  to  the  reputation  of  her  husband;  or  to  lengthen  his 
)  iNit  a  single  day ;  that  she  would  be  guilty  of  no  weak- 
;  would  disgrace  him ;  and  that  she  would  die  with  pleasure 
Mtle-gate  lor  him,  without  whom  she  would  abhor  life  even 
one. 

I  duke,  whom  they  endeaToured  to  terrify  by  the  danger 
neatened  his  wife,  she  held  out  her  arms,  and  implored 
to  suffer  his  resolution  to  be  shaken  by  any  considerations 
mected  her  safety.  It  was  her  wish,  she  told  him,  that  her 
fht  senre  him  for  a  new  rampart  against  his  enemies.  On 
declared,  in  whom  alone  she  lived,  depended  her  fortune 
fete.  That  by  sacrificing  himself  he  would  gain  no 
e,  since  she  was  determined  not  to  survive  him;  but  that 
I  his  remembrance  would,  in  despite  of  their  adversaries, 
i  her  happiness  and  her  glory. 

ace  and  energy  with  which  she  expressed  herself,  softened 
a  of  the  enemy,  who  deliberated  on  other  means  by  which 
■poee  might  be  effected.  In  the  interval  the  duke  was 
yj  his  A-iends;  when  the  duchess,  impatient  to  rejoin  this 
busband,  of  whom  she  had  proved  herself  so  worthy, 
raiting  till  the  castle-gate  was  cleared,  entered  by  a  ladder 
r  the  windows,  and  was  received  with  the  honours  and 
8  she  merited. 

FOLLEN,    ELIZA  LEE, 

maiden-name  was  Cabott,  was  bom .  in  America.  In 
married  Charles  FoUen,  a  native  of  Germany,  and  pro- 
the  Grerman  language  and  literature  in  Harvard  College, 
lost  or  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Lexington, 
ISth.,  1840.  Mrs.  Follen  is  a  well-known  writer.  Her 
works  are— "Sketches  of  Married  Life,"  "The  Sceptic," 
ife  of  Charles  Follen,"  published  in  1844.  She  also  edited 
B  of  her  late  husband,  in  four  volumes,  besides  contribu- 
irious  literary  periodicals,  and  has  written  a  volume  of 
•hich  appeared  in  1839.  And,  moreover,  she  has  prepared 
ooks  for  the  young;  her  talents  as  an  ecacator  belug;^ 
more  saecessfhl  than  in  literary  pursuits.  Mrs.  FoUeti,  on 
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the  dcflth  of  lier  lamented  husband^  waa  lc(t  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  their  only  child,  a.  son,  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  a^e. 
She  resolved  to  conduct  tlie  instmetion  of  her  fiOHp  a^nri  receivjng 
into  her  home  a  few  hoys,  som  of  her  beloved  and  tnie  friends, 
as  cornpanions  of  her  child  and  papib  of  her  cajB,  she  fitted  these 
youtha  for  Harvard  Uuivensity.  Such  honourable  exertions  to 
perform  fbithfully  the  duty  of  father  as  well  as  nvraher  to  her 
son,  demand  &  warmer  tribute  of  pmiiie  than  the  highest  ffeniue, 
disconnected  frs^tn  usefulQesa,  can  ever  claim  for  a  Christiati  woman. 

FONSECA,    ELEOKORA,    MARCHIONESS  OF, 

A  LAi>Y  of  i^at  bcanty  and  talents,  was  bom  at  Naplee  In  17fi8. 
She  cultivated  botany*  and  other  hranchea  of  natural  history,  and 
assisted  Spallansi'^ni  in  his  philosophical  invej^tigations.  Though 
possessed  of  great  beauty,  she  devoted  her  youth  to  the  cultivation 
of  her  mind.  She  studied  with  much  care  natural  hietory  and 
anatomy*  As  might  he  supposed,  she  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
French  revolution.  When  the  king  and  royal  family  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naples  in  1799,  the  Marchioness  of  Fonseca  narrowly 
escaped  the  fuiy  of  the  Lazzaronl,  wbo  threatened  the  lives  of 
those  who  were  in  the  French  interest.  During  the  short-lived 
existence  of  the  Parthenopcan  republic,  in  17  &9,  she  warmly  espoused 
the  popular  cause,  and  edited  a  re  publican  journal,  cal  led  "The 
Neapolitan  Monitor/'  For  these  exprceeions  of  her  political  prin- 
ciples the  marchioness  was  executed,  on  the  20th.  of  July,  hy  the 
restored  government   Her  private  character  was  irreproachable. 

FONTANA,  LAVINIA, 

Daughter  of  Proapero  FoiiUma,  a  painter  of  Bologna,  died  in 
1602,  aged  tifty.  She  was  eminent  as  a  painter,  and  was  imtrouizcd 
by  Pope  Gregory  tbe  Thirteenth,  a  good  portrait  of  whom  by  her 
hand  is  Btlll  extant. 

FONTAINES,  MARIE  LOUISE  CHARLOTTE  COUNTESS  DE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  de  Giorg,  Governor  of  Metz. 
Mademoiselle  de  Giorg  married  the  Count  de  Fonta-inea,  by  whom 
Bhe  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.    She  died  in  1730, 

Madame  de  Fontaines  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  her 
novels,  which  are  of  the  school  of  Madame  do  Fayette,  to  whom 
Bhe  is  inferior  in  sensibility,  and  in  the  power  of  developing 
character;  the  French  critics  pronounce  her  diction  to  be  purer; 
a  merit  which  resulted  from  the  epoeli  when  she  wrote;  the 
language  being  at  that  time  more  settled  than  it  was  when  "Tha 
Princess  of  Clevcs"  was  eomposed,  Voltaire,  who  was  on  terms 
of  intimate  friendship  with  Madame  Fontaines,  wrote  some  verses 
in  her  praise,  in  which  he  equals  her  style  to  that  of  Feuelon*  Thia 
is  a  verj^  exaggerated  compliment.  More  just  and  more  aeceptable 
it  would  have  been  to  confess  that  the  plot  of  his  line  tragedy^ 
*'Tancrkle,"  is  taken  from  one  of  her  novels— **The  Countess  of 
Savoy."  La  Harpe,  In  his  analysis  of  "Tancr^de,"  indicates  its 
source.  In  this  play,  the  great  beantj-^  of  the  poetry  and  the  very 
interesting  and  powerful  evolvement  of  the  characters  evlueia  so 
superior  a  genius  to  the  mere  formation  of  the  story,  that  the  poet 
miglit  have  yielded  up  to  tlxc  lady  what  wfl^  dufl  to  her  witkont 
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a  single  leaf  falling  from  his  UureL  Bnt,  man -like,  he  did  not 
cho<!€e  to  iicknowledge  thAX  he  hod  iK-en  heated  by  a  womniii  while 
Availhig  MmseLf  of  the  advantage. 

FOKTE,  MODEEATA, 

The  asaumed  name  of  &  celebrated  Venetinn  lady,  whose  reft! 
was  Modesta  Fmm.  She  was  bom  at  Venice,  in  I55fi,  and 
tiecame  an  orphan  in  her  in  fancy »  While  yQUJig^  tihe  was  plaeed 
4n  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  Murtha  of  Venice  j  but  aflerwanlB 
lefl  it,  and  was  married,  8he  llvetl  twenty  years  very  happily  wltb 
hfST  husbjmdt  and  died  in  1593.  She  learned  poetry  and  LatiQ  with 
#ie  greatest:  ease ;  and  is  Aaid  to  have  had  i^o  prrjdtgiouB  a  memory, 
that,  aflet  hearing  a  sermmi  only  oiiee,  she  euuld  repeat  it  woixl 
ior  word,  She  wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "II  Florliloro,"  and  another 
on  the  *'Passlon  and  Resnrreetion  of  Jesns  Christ,"  Bef^ldes  these 
znd  other  poema,  she  wrote  a  book  in  prose,  whi<^h  was  not  published 
iill  after  her  deatli,  called  "Del  Merit  I  delle  Donne,"  in  which  she 
maintains  that  women  are  not  inferior  In  understanding  or  merit 
to  men.   None  of  her  works  are  now  extant. 

FORCE,   CHARLOTTE   ROSE    DE    CAUMKXT   DE  LA, 

A  Freitch  poetess,  who  died  in  1724,  aged  seventy^  Her  ^'Castle 
in  Spain,"  a  poem ;  and  her  "Secret  History  of"  Burgundy,"  a 
romance;  her  tale^,  and  other  works,  possess  considerable  merit; 
but  nothing  she  wrote  has  retained  a  permanent  place  In  French 
literatore, 

FOUGERET,  ANNA  FRANCESCA  DONTREMONT, 

Was  bom  at  Pariji  in  1745,  in  a  ft^mily  where,  by  example  and 
instruction,  she  was  brought  up  to  know  and  practice  the  virtues 
of  a  Christian.  Her  father  was  an  eminent  biirrister;  and  her 
mother,  descended  from  a  very  respectable  family,  was  a  woraan 
of  mpt^rior  ability,  and  esteemed  for  her  many  virtues.  Anna  was 
married  when  very  young  to  M.  de  Fougeret,  receiver-general  of 
the  tinance.  At  the  head  of  an  establishment  of  which  &he  had 
the  management,  and  living  in  an  extended  circle  of  society »  she 
found  time  to  be  the  instructress  of  her  children,  whom  she  edocated 
in  a  mopt  careful  manner.  Her  love  for  her  own  Infatits  awakened 
her  sympathy  for  some  unfortunates  whom  circnm stances  brought 
under  her  notice.  Her  father,  who  was  a  director  of  the  hoFpital^ 
often  deplored  the  miserable  situation  of  that  of  the  foundlings, 
where  nutuber*  of  babesi  perished  for  want  of  proper  nutrition, 
impCH^ible  to  be  given,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  overcrowded  rooms. 
The  pictures  of  this  distress  deeply  moved  the  heart  of  Madame  de 
Fougeret ;  nor  wajj  she  &itiified  with  a  banen  commiReralion ;  she 
pondered  over  the  subject  until  she  devised  the  remedy  i  but  her 
plans  required  more  money  than  a  private  purse  could  supply.  True 
tencvolence  is  invincible,  Madame  de  Fougeret^  abdicating  all 
personal  m*?rlt  in  ilils  good  att,  conmitmicated  her  ideas  to  the 
BuchesB  de  Cosse,  whose  rank  and  power,  united  with  all  benevo- 
lence and  piety,  rendered  her  the  fit  person  to  set  on  foot  till  a 
^iseful  establish  men  t.  Soon  all  the  opulent  ladles  of  Paris  became 
interested,  everything  was  arranged,  every  obstacle  surmounted^  and 
the  **Matei'nal  Charity*'  became  mi  institution. 
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Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  Maria  Antoinette  headed  the  ^ 
subscribers,  and  in  1788  the  society  began  their  labonn.  jzS 
were  crowned  "with  the  utmost  success  until  the  whiriwindw  *  | 
came  to  disperse  the  founders  and  patrons.  Amidst  the  triaJJ^ 
which  she  was  exposed,  Madame  de  Fougeret  had  the  oppoiT 
of  manifesting  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  and  the  energy  Oi 
character.  Her  husband  expired  on  the  guillotine,  and  Bh»  ^Sf^ 
left  to  sustain,  encourage,  and  maintain  her  chiidren;  aadt  S 
judicious  exertion  of  her  abilities,  she  rescued  flrom  confiacattaitg 
patrimony  of  her  family.  After  the  restitution  of  her  propeityBj 
lived  in  the  country,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  oflBspring,toiWj 
she  was  an  object  of  love  and  veneration.  In  1813,  a  painfiiliniMj 
terminated  a  life  of  virtue  and  good  works. 

FOUQUE,   BARONESS  CAROLINE  DE   LA  MOTTE, 

Was  the  first  wife  of  the  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqu^  80  mA 
known  for  his  inimitable  tale  of  Undine.  She  ranks  among  dw 
most  accomplished  women  of  Germany.  Her  works  are  nomeroiiii 
and  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  celebrity;  we  will  indicate  a 
few  of  them "Letters  on  Greek  Mythology,"  "Letters  from  Berlin," 
"Women  of  the  World,"  "Woman's  Love,"  "The  Two  Friendi," 
"The  Heroine  of  La  Vend^,"  "Tales,"  in  four  volumes,  "Theodon," 
''Henry  and  Maria,"  "Lodoiska  and  her  Daughter.'* 

FOUQUE,  CAROLINE  AUGUSTE  DE   LA  MOTTE, 

Born  in  1773,  at  Hemhauser.  Her  maiden  name  was  Vol 
Briest.  She  married  first  a  gentleman  named  Yon  Rochow,  fhm 
whom  she  was  divorced  in  1800,  when  she  married  Charles  F. 
Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouqii^,  the  poet  of  the  romantic  school  In 
1807,  she  published  "Roderic ;"  in  1808,  "The  Desk ;"  in  1809,  "Letten 
on  Female  Education ;"  in  1810,  "The  Hero  Maiden  of  the  Verdi  f 
in  1811,  "Edmund's  Walks  and  Wanderings ;"  in  1812,  "Magic  of 
Nature ;"  and  in  1814,  "Feodore."   She  died  in  1816. 

FRANCISCA,    OR  FRANCES, 

A  Roman  lady,  was  the  founder  of  a  convent  at  Rome,  called 
the  Oblates.  She  followed  the  doctrines  of  St.  Benedict,  and  wtt 
canonized  in  1608.  Many  marvellous  stories  are  told  of  the  miracles 
performed  by  Francisca,  who  was  noted  for  the  religious  mortifica- 
tions she  imposed  on  herself. 

FRANKLIN,    ELEANOR  ANN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Porden,  an  eminent  architect,  and  wM 
bom  in  1795.  She  early  manifested  great  talent  and  a  strong  menxNyi 
and  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  other  Xangoagei 
A  knot  of  literary  Mends,  who  occasionally  met  at  her  ntherii 
house,  fostered  this  natural  bent  of  her  genius :  and  their  haUt  of 
furnishing  contributions  to  a  kind  of  album  kept  by  the  party,  under 
the  name  of  the  "Salt  Box,"  (selections  from  which  have  bem 
printed,)  did  much  towards  confirming  in  her  a  passionate  fondnev 
for  poetry.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  wrote,  as  her  share  towudl 
this  domestic  miscellany,  her  first  poem,  "The  Yells,  or  the  Trinmpbf 
of  Constancy,"  which  was  published  in  1815,  with  a  dedication  to 
Countess  Spenser.  Three  years  afterwards  appeared  a  small  "Poetical 
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'ributtt**  Ufidef  the  name  of  "The  Arctic  ExppcUtion,**  sttggest^ad 
y  a  vi?it  to  the  Isabella  and  AJeTcander  discovery  sliipa,  wliich 
Tisit  led  to  ati  acqiiaintaTice  with  Captain  Franklin^  qne  of  the 
gallajit  adventurers,  that  ended  in  niftrri)i#re,  after  his  return  from 
the  expedition,  in  the  montli  of  August,  1823,  The  year  previously 
appeare?d  Mi^e  Porden'a  prinelpal  work,  an  epic  poem  on  the  finlyect 
of  the  third  cmsade,  entitled  "Qeur  de  Lion,"  dedicated  hy  ptr- 
mi^ion  Ui  the  Ising.  In  June,  lS2i,  tlie  birth  of  a  daughter 
oneoujraged  hopeB  in  her  friends,  that  a  strotig  tendency  to  a 
puinioT3ary  complaint,  increased  by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel^ 
m  1832,  might  l>e  eounteraeted ;  but  these  dattering  expectations 
were  soon  destroyed,  and  she  died,  February  22nd.,  1825. 

FRANTZ,  AGNES, 

Ham  written  many  romances,  poeraa  and  ^a,  which  hare  given 
considerable  disttnction  among  the  female  writeni  of  Gemmny, 

FEANZ,  AGXES, 

BoRjf  at  Militsch,  in  Silesia,  in  17&5,  was  the  daughter  of  the 
vernment  councillor,  L.  Franz.  She  pa^ssed  her  youth  at  Scbweid- 
nltz,  where  ehe  wrote  the  greater  number  of  her  fugitive  pieces, 
fier  poems  were  first  published  in  1826 ;  her  Parables  were  published 
at  Wesel  in  1H2'^\  Flowers  that  Pass,  at  Essen  in  1833.  Her  gqU 
)eet«fd  works  were  publis^hed  in  182-i  at  Bresla^,  under  the  title  of 
*Glycerion  and  under  that  of  "Cyanen"  in  1B33,  at  Essen.  In 
,  she  edited  a  portfolio  on  the  JUiwer  Rhitie, 


FRATELLINA,  GIOVANNA, 

As  Italian  artist,  xvas  bom  at  Florence  in  1G66.  She  possessed 
sotne  talent  for  historieal  paintiragi  bnt  her  chief  excellence  con- 
sisted iu  painting  portraits.  As  she  executed  equally  well  in  oil, 
erayona,  miniature,  and  euamel,  Co«mo  the  Third,  and  moat  of  the 
piinees  and  princesses  of  Italy,  mt  to  her»  Her  own  portrait  In 
the  ducal  gallery,  painted  by  herself,  is  a  happy  iustiiiiee  of  her 
talent.  It  represents  her  iu  the  act  of  taking  the  pt^rtrait  of  Lorenzo^ 
her  only  son  and  pupil,  wlio  died  in  the  bloom  of  life.  It  is  painted 
in  cm.yoiis.  and  equals  the  best  productiouii  of  Eoiialba. 

FREDEGONDE, 

A  WOMAN  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  beauty,  in  the  service  of 
the  Queen  Andowcre,  wife  of  Chilijerie,  King  of  Normandy,  resolved 
to  make  licrsielf  a  I'avoudEc  of  the  king.  To  elTect  this,  she  induced 
Andowert!,  who  had  just  given  birth,  in  the  absence  of  Chilperic, 
to  her  fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  have  it  baptijeed  before  ita  father's 
return,  and  to  oSieiate  hLTself  as  godmother,  llic  queen  did  so, 
not  aware  that  by  placing  herself  in  that  relation  to  her  child,  she, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  eontraeted  a  spiritual 
rehitlonahip  with  the  chikPs  father  that  was  incompatible  with 
marriage ;  and  the  bishop,  probably  bribed  by  Fredegonde,  did  not 
make  the  least  objection.  On  Cliilperic's  return,  Fredegonde  apprised 
him  of  thi*  inconsiderate  act  of  his  wiffe,  and  the  king,  struck  by 
her  beauty,  willingly  consented  to  place  Andowcre  in  a  convent, 
giving  her  an  estate  near  Mansj  and  took  Fredegonde  for  a  mistress. 
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Cbilpedc,  not  long  after,  tnafiicd  GaLfwintba,  eldest  sister  of 
Bruneliaut,  Qiie&n  of  Aiifttraflia,  and  Frcdeg&nde  was  dismi^ed. 
But  the  gentlt;  Gals  win  tha  soon  died,  strangkd,  it  is  said,  in  her  i 
bed*  by  ortler  of  the  king,  who  was  Instigated  by  Fredcgonde. 
^^edefionde^  then  persuaded  Cliilperic  to  many  her,  and  fVom  that 
time  her  aiicendency  over  him  leased  only  with  his  life. 

Fredegonde  had  five  uhildren  ljereelf»  ail  of  whom,  except  the 
youngest,  Clotaire,  died  before  her.  The  only  womanly  affection 
Bhe  exhibited  wim  love  for  their  ehildren,  but  this,  corrupted  by 
her  wieked  heart,  was  the  cause  of  many  of  her  crimes. 

She  appears  to  have  been  a  bold,  bad  woman,  and  her  claiai 
to  a  pi  lice  in  this  record  rests  upon  her  ability  solely.  Her  life  was 
a  scries  of  crirues  and  cruelties,  with  an  aecotmt  of  which  we  need 
not  defile  our  pages ;  Eafflce  it  to  state,  that  after  causing  the  death 
of  Siegbcrt,  brother  of  her  huJitiand  CIdlpeHc,  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  last-named  monarch,  and  of  their  mother  Andowere,  and  lastly 
of  Chilperle  iiiinwelf,  and  being  engaged  in  a  suceesslon  of  bloody  j 
war^,  brought  about  chiefly  by  her  instrumentality,  she  died  sud- 
denly In  59 r,  just  as  she  had  gained  a  victory  over  Bmnehaut,  who 
was  left  queen -regent  of  Paris  on  the  death  of  ChUdebert 

tRElLXGRATH,  IDA, 

Wife  of  the  eelebratcd  poet,  is  said  to  possess  high  literaiy 
talent.  She  has  assisted  her  husband  in  hia  translations  ftom  the 
English  poets,  and  haa  written  original  articles,  prose  and  poetry, 
of  nmeh  merit.  u 

FBETBERG.   BAEONESS  VON, 

By  birth  Electrina  Stuntz,  is  one  of  the  most  (^lebrated  female  | 
artists  in  Gertnany.  She  resides  near  Munich,  but  no  longer  paints 
professionally;  but  though  she  is  the  careful  mother  of  a  la^^e 
family,  yet  she  Htili  Md^  some  ra omenta  to  devote  to  her  art.  It 
Is  as  a  portrait  painter  that  she  acquired  her  high  reputation,  and 
in  that  branch  of  art  she  is  almost  inieq nailed.  She  excels  in 
children ;  and  while  she  equals  Angelica  kauffman  in  grace  and 
delicacy,  she  far  surpasses  her  in  power  both  of  drawing  and 
colouriug,  I 
FROHBERG,    REGIXA,  I 

A  GHnacA^  novelist,  was  boru  in  1783,  at  Berlin.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Salamon*  She  was  the  daughter  of  wealthy  Jewish 
parents,  and  has  lived,  since  1313,  hi  Vienna.  She  is  quite  a  pro- 
lific authoress,  and  her  works  are  distingtiisbed  for  purity  of  style, 
tme  colouring,  and  a  fine  dL^play  of  iniagination.  The  best  of  these 
are  "Louisa,  or  the  Contest  between  Love  and  Obedience,"  published, 
at  Berlin  in  lfl08;  "Love  and  Grief,"  published  at  Amsterdam  iu 
imv  and  ^*The  Vmv,**  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  181G. 

FRY,  ELIZABETH, 

A  LAi>T  of  the  sect  of  Friends  or  Qoakers,  distinguished  for  her 
benevolence,  and  as  the  originntor  of  the  Newgate  female  committee, 
was!  bom  in  1730.  Jler  father  was  Mr.  Gurney,  of  Norwich ;  and 
her  brother  was  the  celebrated  John  J.  Gurney,  Before  her  mar- 
riage, Jihe  established,  by  her  father's  eouHeat,  a  school  in  his  house  j 
fbr  eighty  poor  eJiildren.  J 
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Id  1800t  Miss  Gunifcf  marriod  Mr,  ¥ry%  who  generously  aided 
her  [n  Her  benevoknt  incJln«tii>n:3.  An  accidental  visit  to  the  prmm 
at  Kewgau%  London ^  so  impressed  her  with  the  miserj'  of  the 
women  eondned  tiiere,  that  slie  took  immediftte  and  clTectnal  means 
to  relieve  them.  She  entered  alone  a  room  where  a  hundred  and 
sixty  women  and  ctiildren  sarroiirKkfl  her  in  tJic  greatest  disorder ; 
she  offered  them  assies  ranee,  and  ftpoke  to  tliem  wonh?  of  ixiaec,  of 
liope,  and  of  consolation.  They  lifitcned  in  silent  astonishment  and 
respect  Mrs*  Fry  repeated  her  Tjsit^  and  paBscd  a  wholij  day  with 
them,  reading  and  insrructing  them  froiii  the  Bible.  She  won  thcic 
love  and  their  confidence,  foniided  in  the  prison  a  school  for  I  he 
children,  and  Mjcietiea  for  tlic  improvement  of  those  more  advanced* 
She  di^w  up  rules  for  their  conditct,  lo  whicli  they  tinaniniously 
CoD^^nted ;  and  one  of  their  own  li umber  was  appointed  a  matron 
or  superintendent,  under  the  insf>eclion  of  twenty-four  women  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mra.  Fry  wai!  cnj^aged  many  years  in  thia 
arduous  undertaking.  She  afterward.'?  travelled  through  f^everal 
countries,  but  ahvays  in  pursuance  of  some  plan  for  anicliorating 
the  couditioo  of  the  poor  and  friendless* 

Born  to  forttme,  and  to  those  eliarms  of  person  and  graces  of 
manner,  which,  making  their  pnssossor  the  Idol  of  society,  eome- 
tiuies  stand  in  the  way  of  an  entire  devotion  to  dtity,  Mrs*  Fry 
overeame  ali  tliese  worldly  temptations.  She  wait  blessed  with  ft 
sweet  voice,  whose  persna^^ive  tones  proved  no  trilling  advantago 
in  her  labours;  and  a  yet  sweeter  tenii>er,  without  which  both 
philanthropy  and  religion  would  have  l>een  vain  in  dealing  with 
the  erring.  In  her  youth  she  was  luore  remarkable  for  seriousness 
than  vivacity. 

The  hitest  project  of  Mrs.  Fry  was  the  formation  of  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  Cciast  Guartls,  in  their  numerous  stations  round  the 
British  Isles  ^  and  tlds^  with  the  aid  of  her  friends  and  the  patronage 
of  government,  she  lived  to  see  completely  EucceBisfiil. 

As  a  wife  and  mother,  indeed  in  all  her  domestic  and  socJal 
Tclationif,  ahc  was  equally  exemplitry.  She  died  in  184o,  aged  sixty- 
nine  years.  Her  death  CJiused  a  great  sertsaiion  throngbout  Europe. 
It  was  felt  that  a  star  of  love  and  hope  had  gone  down  j  and  nono 
has  yet  risen  to  shine  with  the  sweet  and  eheering  lustre  fbr  the 
poor  as  did  this  truly  angelic  woman.  She  not  otily  practised  the 
most  dlBititerested  eliarity  herself,  l>ut  made  it  familiar  with  all 
under  her  iiifluer^ee.  Her  children  were  taught  to  consider  relieving 
the  poor  a  plea:§ure,  because  their  mother  did  it  in  such  a  cheerful 
ipirit.  She  employed  her  children  aa  almoners  when  very  young, 
bnt  Teq^uireil  a  minute  account  of  their  giving,  and  their  reasons 
fbr  it.  A  tier  the  establishment  of  the  Tract  Society,  she  always 
kept  a  laJTge  supply  of  such  as  she  approved  for  distribution.  Ife 
■was  her  desire  not  only  to  relieve  the  liodily  wants,  hut  also  Iti 
mmei  way  to  benefit  the  souls  of  the  T>oor.  Among  other  charities, 
Mrs.  Fry'  acquired  the  art  of  vaccination,  In  order  to  v  ace  in  ate  the 
poor  J  and,  at  intervals,  made  a  sort  of  investigation  of  tbe  state 
0f  the  parii^h  where  she  resided,  and  persuaded  parents  to  have 
titeir  children  vaccinated;  and  she  sought  to  influence  their  minds 
to  escape  the  contnglon  of  sin  by  ftimlshing  Bibles  and  books  of 
instruction  to  all  who  had  them  not 

Thus  parsed  her  life  in  this  round  of  benevolence ;  beloved  and 
honoured  In  a  degree  wbich  queetis  might  myj;  and  wometi  most, 


renowned  for  genius  might  glmUy  lay  down  their  crowns  of  laurel 
At  her  feet,  and  ttiunk  bor  for  the  glory  she  has  conferred  on  her 
sex.  She  was  not  gift<;d  with  what  b  termed  geniiiaj  she  has  kft 
ftew  written  record:*?  and  these  are  expreflsive  of  piety,  and,  like 
her  life,  interesting  and  uplifting  in  their  teudency.  StlH  it  was 
not  her  misaion  to  writii  htsoks;  but  to  leave  Mi  esEampie  of  good 
works,  more  impressive  and  beautiful  than  the  pen  can  teach. 

FULLEB,    3ABAH  MAEGAEET, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Timothy  Fuller^  a  member  of  the  Boston 
bar,  but  a  re^iident  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts),  where  Margaret 
waa  bom.  From  1817  utitil  1825,  Mr.  Fuller  waa  sent  to  CongreBSi 
representative  of  the  district  of  Middlesex.  At  the  close  of  these 
political  duties,  he  retired  from  his  profeasiou  and  settled  in  the 
eomitry  as  an  agrlcultiirirfE  ^  soou  aftcnvards  he  died, 

JIargaret  was  the  oldest  child  of  the  family,  and  at  an  enrly  age 
evinced  remarkable  aptitude  for  study ;  it  became  her  tat ber's  pride 
and  pleasure  to  cultivaie  her  intellect  to  the  utmost  degree.  We 
are  told  that  his  tasks  were  often  oppressive,  and  that  her  jnyenile 
brain  was  taxed  to  the  disad vantage  of  her  phyjiical  healthy 
development.  Most  particularly  did  the  fjnther  instruct  his  daughter 
in  the  learning  he  considered  of  the  tirst  importance— the  claBsic 
tongues.  An  acqualutauee  with  these  aubsequently  k-d  her  to  study 
tiie  modern  languages,  and  Miss  Fuller  wns^  froni  her  youth,  dis- 
tinguished for  ber  extraordinary  philological  accomplish  men  ta. 

Miss  Fuller  was,  however,  besides  her  cla&isleal  siudle^,  most 
thoroughly  exerci.scd  in  every  solid  and  elegant  department  of 
literature,  and  probably  no  American  woman  was  ever  before  so 
fully  edvtmUdy  as  that  term  is  usually  applied.  After  her  f^ther^ 
decease,  she  devoted  her  taJeuts  and  aequirementiJ  to  the  a;9sistauce 
of  her  mother  and  sisters,  by  opening  classes  for  the  instruction  of 
ladies,  both  .single  and  married,  first  in  Boston,  then  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Isliiudi  and  afterwards  iu  Boston  again.  During  this  period 
her  ivomanly  characteristics— self-sac riflcing  generosity,  industry, 
untiring  kindness  in  the  domestic  circle — were  beautiful ly  displayed. 
Her  memory  is  more  sanctified  by  the  love  her  exemplary  qualities 
called  forth'  in  the  privacy  of  hotne,  than  by  all  the  literary  laurels 
her  admirers  wish  to  offer  her. 

In  Icsay,  she  made  &  trausladon  of  Go«the*g  "Conversations-," — 
this  is  her  first  work*  She  was,  in  the  following  year,  concerned 
with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  editing  the  "Dial^  a  periodical  of 
some  noie  in  its  day^  to  which  both  these  writers  contributed 
essays,  highly  applauded  by  their  transcendental  readers.  To  those 
who  require  perspieoity  as  a  condition  of  cxeellence  in  literature, 
such  **wanderiiigs  round  about  a  meaning,"  however  fine  may  be 
the  diction,  are  never  appreciated!  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that 
the  meaning  of  Hiss  FliIRt  was  always  honest  and  generous.  She 
was  so  far  iVora  being  iu  adoration  before  herself,  that  she  seemed 
ever  aiming  to  enlarge  the  moral  good  of  her  "brother  man  and 
sister  woman," 

In  1843,  she  published  a  volume^" Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  being 
au  account  of  a  tour  to  Illinois*  This  book  contains,  with  much 
irrelevant  matter,  some  fieuHible  remarks;  but  there  is  little  in  It, 
OS  fiu-  as  regards  style  or  story,  beyond  what  might  be  foimd  in 
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the  Jerters  of  any  wcll'edueatetl  gciitlevroman  of  modcrflfo  ubilitieSt 
who  thought  it  worth  while  to  juiirnalisEc  on  a  surarncr's  fRintHe. 
Ahout  this  period  Miss  Fuller  tej^ided  for  a  rime  hi  New  York, 
where  she  edited  the  litemry  department  of  the  "Tribune,"  eon- 
tributing  papers  on  varions  snhjetitii,  but  chietiy  eriticfll  nmlces  of 
the  works  of  distingidshr^d  ftiithors,  for  whieh  tEisk  both  edueation 
and  genius  seemed  pecul Early  to  rtt  tier. 

In  1845,  her  most  important  work,  "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ccntsiry,"  was  published  in  New  York.  It  is  midmi  that  a  strong 
wish  to  benefit  her  own  scx»  moved  her  hpftrt  and  guided  her  pwn. 
One  nmle  eritie^  whose  title  of  Reverend  should  hAvc  inspired  mora 
charity,  has  flippantly  remarked^  that  Miss  Fuller  wrote  becftuse 
she  wa3  vex^d  at  not  being  a  man.— Nut  so,  Tliough  discontented 
with  her  waman^s  lot,  she  di>es  nt>t  seek  to  put  aside  any  dutyi  or 
lower  the  standard  of  virtue  tn  order  to  escape  the  pressure  of  rejil 
or  imagined  evils  in  her  position*  Xor  wafl  it  for  herself  that  she 
Bought  fVeedom  j  she  wanted  a  wider  fluid  of  usefulness  for  ht^r  sex ; 
and  unfortnnateiy  for  her  own  happiness,  which  would  have  boen 
secured  hy  advaricing  that  of  other?,  she  mistook  the  right  path 
of  progress.  With  her  views  we  are  fkr  fVom  cointiding  ^  she 
abandoned  the  only  safe  guide  in  her  seareh  for  tmth.  Whatever 
be  the  genius  or  intelleetual  vigi>nr  possessed  hy  a  womiin,  these 
avail  her  nothing  vvithout  that  moral  strength  whieh  is  nowhere 
to  be  obtained,  save  from  the  aid  Gkid  has  ^ven  us  In  Ills  revealed 
Word.  Experience  and  observation  prove  that  the  greater  the 
Intellectual  force,  the  greater  and  more  fatal  the  errors  Into  which 
women  fall  w^ho  wander  fnim  the  Bock  of  Salvation,  CliriBt  tho 
Saviour,  who,  **made  of  a  womnn,"  in  peculiarly  the  sEay  and  bupport 
of  the  sex. 

But  though  Miss  Fuller's  theories  led  to  mazes  and  wanderings, 
her  mind  was  hone^it  in  its  search  for  trutli,  and  with  much  that 
is  visionary  and  impnietlcahle,  "Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Centnry" 
contains  Tuany  useful  hints  and  noble  fientiments. 

In  1844,  a  selection  from  her  contributions  to  various  periodicals 
was  Issued,  under  the  title  of  "Papers  on  Literature  and  .4rt a 
work  much  admired  by  tlio&e  who  profess  to  understand  the  new 
thoughts,  or  new  nn>des  of  expressing  old  apothegms!,  which  the 
transcendental  philosophy  has  introdiu'ed.  It  was  her  lai^t  published 
work*  In  the  stnmner  of  1^45,  Miss  Fuller  accompanied  some  dear 
friends  to  Kiirope ;  after  visiting  this  country,  Scotland,  France,  and 
passing  tiiroii*?h  Italy  to  Rome,  they  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
the  "Etenial  City,"  where  she  continued,  while  her  fVieuds  returned 
to  America,  In  the  following  year  MiHS  Fuller  was  married,  in 
Rome,  to  Giovanni,  Jfarqivis  d'O^ssoIi,  an  Italian.  She  remained  in 
Rome  till  the  sutnmcr  of  l**4i^,  when,  after  the  surrender  of  that 
city  to  the  French,  the  Marquis  d'0.ssoli  and  his  wife,  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Republican  government,  considered  it  neees^^ary 
to  emigrate*  They  went  to  Florence,  and  remained  there  till  June, 
1850,  when  they  determined  to  go  ttj  the  United  States,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked  at  Leghorn,  in  the  brig  EllMbeth,  bound  for  New 
York.  The  dcplonU>le  and  melancholy  catastrophe  is  well  known ; 
the  ship,  as  she  neared  the  American  coast,  encountered  a  fearful 
siorm*  and  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth.  of  August  was  wrecked  on 
Fire  Island,  south  of  Long  If^Iand  \  and  the  D'OssoU  CwuUy— hus- 
hand,  wife,  iufaul  son,  and  nurse— all  perished  I 
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Mfirgaret  Fuller,  or  the  Mtirchioness  d^Osaoll,  possessed  amoiig  a 
hofit  of  proff  ssed  admircra,  many  gratefdl,  loving  fVieuds,  to  wbom 
her  gad,  untimely  deatli  vrm  a  hitu?r  griiit  These  mourn  also,  that 
she  left  her  mission  unfinished,  Ijccause  thej  helieve  a  work  she  ' 
had  pre  pared  *H}n  tlie  Revoltiiiou  in  Italjr,"  (the  MS*  wa^  lost  with 
her,)  would  have  given  her  enduring  fame*  One  indication  of  fmc 
raental  iniproveraeiit  she  exhibited— her  enthusiasm  for  Gt>ifthe  had 
abated  j  and  a  friend  of  hcrm,  a  distinguij*hed  scholar,  asserts  that, 
**wJth  the  Eefomiera  of  tlje  Transcendental  School  she  had  no 
comraanion,  nor  scarcely  a  point  in  common*"  Whatever  &he  might  , 
have  done,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  that  of  the  books  »he  hai 
left,  we  do  not  believe  iliat  they  are  de^trined  to  hold  a  high  placse 
in  female  literature.  There  is  no  true  moral  life  in  tliem.  The  ; 
simple  '*Prose  Hymns  for  Children,"  of  Mr^.  Barbauld,  or  the  ; 
**Poems"  of  Jane  Taylor,  mil  have  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  ' 
homes  of  tlie  Aniflo-Saxon  race,  as  long  as  our  langm^ge  endnres; 
tut  the  genius  of  Margaret  Fuller  will  live  orily  while  ihe  tender 
remembrance  of  personal  friendship  shall  liold  it  dear.  Her  fame, 
Eke  that  of  a  great  actor,  or  sitiger,  was  dependent  on  her  living 
presence, — gained  more  hy  fjer  conversational  powers  than  by  her 
1ST*! tings.  Those  who  enjoyed  her  societj^  declare,  that  ber  mind 
Eh  one  most  brightly  in  collision  with  other  minds,  and  that  no 
adequate  idea  of  her  talents  can  he  formed  by  those  who  never 
heard  her  talk*  Tlus  was  also  true  of  Coleridge ;  and  Dr.  Johnson 
is  certainly  a  greater  man  In  Bofiweli*s  Keports  than  in  the  **Itambier." 
Margaret 'Ftdier  had  no  reporter*  ' 

FULVIA, 

An  extraordinary  Roman  lady,  wife  of  Marc  Antony,  had,  as 
PatercnUts  expresses  it,  nothing  of  her  sex  but  the  bodyj  fbr  her  ' 
temper  and  courage  breathed  only  policy  and  war.  She  had  two 
husbands  before  she  married  Antony^Glodlua,  the  great  enemy  of  ! 
Cicero,  and  Curio,  who  was  killed  while  lighting  in  Africa,  on 
Ctesar's  side,  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  After  the  victory,  which 
Octavius  and  Antony  gained  at  Phi  lip  pi  over  Brutus  and  Cassias, 
Antony  went  to  Asia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Eai^L  OctAvinB 
returned  to  Rome,  where,  failing  out  witii  Fuivia,  ht;  could  not 
decide  the  quarrel  but  with  the  sword.  She  retired  to  Prfieneste, 
and  withdrew  thither  the  senators  and  knights  of  her  panyj  she 
armed  herself  in  person,  gave  the  word  to  her  soldiers,  and  haran- 
gued them  bravely. 

Bold  and  violent  a^  Antony  wa.^,  he  met  his  match  in  Ful\da. 
"She  was  a  woman,"  says  Plutarch,  "not  bom  for  spinning  or 
house witfery,  not  one  thai  would  lie  content  with  ruling  a  private 
husband,  btit  capable  of  advising  a  magistrate,  or  ralLng  the  general 
of  an  army.'^  Antony  had  the  courage,  however,  to  shew  great 
anger  at  Fulvia  for  levying  war  against  Detaviuaj  and  when  he 
returned  to  Rotue,  he  treated  her  ^^Ith  so  much  contempt  and 
indignation,  that  she  went  to  GreccCi  and  died  there  of  a  disease 
occasioned  by  her  grief.  I 

She  participated  with,  and  assisted  her  cruel  husband,  during  the  ' 
mas^res  of  the  triumvirate,  and  had  several  persons  put  to  death, 
on  her  own  authority,  either  fVom  avarice  or  a  spirit  of  revenge. 
After  Cicero  waa  beheaded,  Fidvia  caused  his  head  to  be  brought 
to  heif  spit  upon  it,  drawing  out  the  tonguci  which  she  pLcrecd  i 
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ffcreral  times  with  her  b(>dkin,  addresilng  lo  the  Ilfblees  Cicero,  &L1 
tlic  tinx\  the  tnost  Dpi>robrirtus  langiiiige-  What  a  contmist  h  here 
presented  to  the  character  of  OciaTict,  the  last  wife  of  Mare  Antony  j 
— ^alie  was  a  true  wginaii  I 


GABRIELLE   DE  BOURBON, 

DAUGrmsB  of  Count  de  Montpcnsler,  married,  in  1485,  tauh  de 
la  Tremouille*  a  man  who  SI  led  w[th  honour  tlie  hiEhest  offlce,*  of 
tlie  state^  and  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525. 
Her  TirtinfB  were  very  great?  antl  some  published  tT^atises  remain 
as  proofs  of  her  devoted  piety »  She  passed  her  time  chietly  In 
fioUtiidej  for  she  had  formed  &  rcaolutiou  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  whenever  her  husband's  duties,  as  an  officer  io  the  king's 
army,  compel  led  him  to  be  absent.  Charitable,  as  well  as  mag- 
niticeiit  in  her  tastes,  tio  person  in  want  ever  left  her  unsatisfied* 
She  employed  an  hour  or  two  daily  with  her  needle ;  the  rest  of  her 
lime  was  spent  in  reading,  writing,  in  her  devotional  duties,  or  in 
instructing  the  young  girk  by  whom  she  liked  to  surrcmiid  herself. 
She  also  took  great  cajn-  of  the  education  of  her  son^  who  amply 
rcpnid  all  her  troubki  bnt  who  unfortunately  was  killed  the 
battle  of  Marignan  in  1515^  ftnd  ghe  diL^d  of  grief  at  his  Jobs,  m 
1516,  Her  works  are  a  "Contemplation  of  the  Nativity  and  Pos- 
Kiou  of  Jesus  Christ?'*  **The  Instructiou  of  Young  Girls i" and  two 
other  religious  works* 

GABRIELLI,  CATHARINE, 

One  of  the  mo-ft  celebrat^ed  gingers  of  the  eighteenth  cenittry 
was  l)orn  at  Home  in  1730,  As  soon  as  her  gr^^at  talent  was  diu- 
covered,  (by  accident,)  she  received  in.structions  fbain  Garoia  (la 
Spagnaletto)  and  Ptirpora,  In  the  yenr  1747,  she  =ang  at  the  thi^atre 
of  Lucea,  where  she  was  generally  admired.  Kraueia  the  First 
calkd  her  subsequently  to  Yienna.  Metastasio  gave  her  the  last 
finish,  especially  with  regard  to  the  recitative*  The  operas  of  thi* 
poet  gained  more  celebrity  by  her  than  by  any  other  musician. 
An  aiK^'dote  is  told  concerning  the  extreme  capiiciousncss  of  this 
lady.  The  viceroy  of  Sicily  Invited  her  one  day  to  dine  with  him 
and  the  highest  nobility  of  Palermo,  When  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance  at  the  appointed  hour,  he  sent  a  mej?ijenger  to  inform 
her  that  she  was  expected  by  the  party.  She  was  found  reading 
ou  her  sofa,  and  pretended  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  invitation. 
The  vleeroy  seemed  inclined  to  forgive  tliis  impoliteness}  v  btit  when, 
during  the  opera,  she  acted  her  part  with  the  utmost  negligence, 
and  stiug  all  her  airs  tottw  he  threatened  her  with  punJshtnent  ? 
yet  hifs  displeasure  seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  but  to  render 
her  Btill  more  stubborn!  she  declared  that  she  might  be  forced  to 
scrtfun,  but  not  to  sing.  She  was  committed  to  pdson  for  twelve 
days}  during  this  time  she  gave  costly  entertainments,  paid  all  tlic 
debts  of  the  prisoners,  and,  with  great  charity  *  spent  large  sums  of 
money  among  them.  The  viceroy  being  obliged  to  yield,  she  was 
it:l eased  amidst  the  shouthiga  of  the  poor.  When  offered  an  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre  of  London,  she  said,  **I  should  not  be  mistre&j 
of  ray  own  will  i  whenever  I  should  have  a  fancy  not  to  aing,  the 
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people  woTilt!  insult,  pcrhnpB  tiiigiise  mei  Mtter  id  it  CO  renia^ 
unmolested,  wert5  it  even  m  a  priaoa." 

Many  other  eccentric  acts  of  tUis  wilful  lady  are  recorded.  She 
retire  trom  tlie  stage  in  1780,  And  died  la  1796. 

GACOJf,  DUFODR  MARIE  A.  JOHANTO, 
A  DE3CENi>AXT  of  tlxG  ccIcbrAted  pofct  of  tlu3  B&m&  uame,  dOToted 
aU  Ijer  fine  talents  and  energies  to  tlic  study  of  agriculture  aad 
economy.  Her  bost  works  on  these  subjects  arc  "Bihiiotheque 
Agronomiqne,"  "Djctionnaire  HuruLe  et  Kecueil  Pratique  d'Ecdnomle 
Rurale  et  Dotnestlqiie/*  She  wrote,  moreover,  "La  femme  Grenadier," 
in  1^K)1 ;  "Lea  Dangers  de  la  Prevention  j"  and  **Lefl  PrejngiJ  Taincn  j" 
besidca^  stiTeral  otlier  works, 

GAETANS,  AUEOBA, 
Of  Saponara*  in  Calariria,  horn  In  1669.  From  her  earliest  years 
she  devoted  herself  to  elegant  literature.  She  had  the  good  fortitne 
to  be  instrueted  by  the  nioi^t  Ulustrions  men  of  her  age,  and  to 
enjoy  their  friendship;  mch  persons  aa  Leonari^  da  Capua,  il 
Calabrese,  il  Yico.  She  was  much  admired  for  her  poetry,  and 
belonged  to  the  Accademia  Arcadit^a,  under  the  name  of  Luanda 
Coritesea.  She  died  In  iratJ.  Her  pocins  are  to  be  found  in  the 
colkction  of  Bergalli ;  they  are  written  with  delicacy  and  taste. 

GAIL,  SOPHIA, 
WiFK  of  John  Baptist  Gaii,  a  celebrated  HeUerdst,  was  bom 
about  1779|  and  died  at  Paris  in  181D.  For  the  arts,  particularly 
mu?jic,  she  matiifetfted  an  early  ta^tCj  and  began  to  conipoiire  when 
she  vffu  net  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  Among  her  principal 
coiDpositions  are  the  operas  of  "The  Jealous  Pair  "Made.moiselle 
de  Launay  in  the  Bai^tilc     and  "The  Serenatle." 

GAILLAKD.  JANE, 
A  POETESS  of  Lyons,  living  in  the  sixteenth  century.  We  ha.Tc 
found  nothing  eonceming  her  \^Titinga;  therefore  have  only  the 
3-ecoid  of  her  name,  as  presented  in  the  collection  of  Lyoneee  anthors(> 
to  give.  Will  the  nuniei-ou^  band  of  young  ladies  who  now  write 
*'charming  goiinets^'  for  the  public  journals^  leave  each  one  a  name 
which  will  be  remembered  after  a  lapse  of  three  hundred  years? 

G  ALERIA, 

Wife  of  YitelMus,  Emperor  of  Eome  in  69,  distinguished  herself 
in  a  viciou/j  nge,  by  exemplary  wisdom  and  modesty.  After  the 
tragical  death  of  her  husband,  she  pas^sed  her  days  m  retirement, 

GALIGAI,  ELEONORA, 

Galigat  was  the  family  name  of  the  Marecbal  d*Anere,  who 
married  Eleonora,  the  daughter  of  a  joiner,  and  a  wasbenvomau 
in  Italy;  she  enjoyed  for  *;oine  time  an  irresistible  douiinioii  in 
France?  and  fjeiished  at  loit  by  a  judicial  sentence  protiounced 
upon  her  for  crimesr  ^ome  of  which  were  not  pi-oved,  and  others 
hnpossible  to  be  committed.  She  was  foster-sister  to  llary  de 
Medicls,  who  loved  her  with  the  tendcrest  atfection.  Tt  iva^;  doubt- 
less the  favour  she  enjoyed  with  this  priuccsji  thiit  induecd  Coiiclnl 
to  marry  her  j  for  bhe  was  exceedingly  plain.   Her  talents,  however, 
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mndv  ametitU  for  her  personal  defects;  she  governed  Mary  de 
Medic ia  so  eompkU'ly,  ihat  eht?  was  virtually  qnctn,  and  aHerwards 
regent  of  France.  Her  exceft-^lve  insolence  so  liisgasted  Louis  tUe 
Thirteenth,  the  son  of  her  protectress,  that  he  gme  her  up  to  the 
envy  and  hatred  of  tlio  court.  Her  husband  was  assasaltiated  tuy 
the  king*s  order,  and  she  was  brought  to  a  trial,  in  which,  for  want 
of  other  crimes,  she  waii  accused  of  sorcery.  Being  a&kcd  by  what 
magic  she  had  so  fascinated  th^  queen,  replied,  *^By  the  power 
which  strong  minds  naturally  possess  over  the  weak/'  She  wa* 
condemtied  in  Mny,  and  executed  in  July,  1617,  Bhc  left  a  son 
and  a  danglHer.  Tlie  latter  died  soon  after  her  mother;  the  son, 
Ihoiigh  he  lost  hia  nohility^  retired  to  Italy,  with  an  ample  fortune^ 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  avarice  of  his  pixkaiM. 

GALLITZIN,    AMALtA,  PRINCESS, 

A  LADT  distinguished  for  talents,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
mysticism,  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Schraettan,  mid  lived  during 
part  of  her  youth  at  the  court  of  PriiKf  Ferdinand,  brother  of 
Frederic  the  *eat  of  Pniik^ia.  Sho  married  Prince  Gal li tain,  of 
Bussla;  and,  &&  much  of  bis  time  was  pui^^'d  in  travelling,  ^he 
chose  Minister,  in  the  centre  of  Gerfnatiy,  for  her  permanent  resi- 
dence. Here  ^hc  assemltied  around  her  ' many  of  die  most  distin* 
guf  jibed  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Hamann  and  Hein^terhtiis  were 
her  most  iiitiiiiate  triend*.  She  was  an  ardent  Catbohc,  and  ex- 
tremely zealous  in  jiiakiug  prosclytps;  her  cliildrcn  were  educated 
according  to  RoiiiJiseau*s  system.  The  princeaa  is  the  Diotarrm  to 
wliwi  Hiinstcrhuis,  under  the  name  of  Dioklftt^t  adda'j^sed  his  worlt 
on  Atheism.  She  died  in  1806,  near  Munster,  Her  only  ^on  was 
a  miBsionary  In  America. 

GAMBARA,  YEHOKICA, 

An  Italian  lady,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1485.  She  married  the  Lord 
of  Correggiu,  and  after  his  death  devoted  herself  to  literature  and 
the  education  of  her  two  !?ons.  She  died  in  15"iO,  aged  sixty-five. 
The  l>est  edition  of  her  poems  and  letters  is  that  of  Brescia,  in 
1750.  1*his  latly  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian 
famiUes;  she  very  early  manifested  a  particular  love  for  poetry, 
and  her  parents  took  pleasure  in  cultivating  her  Uterary  taste. 
Her  marriage  vilth  the  Lord  Correggio  was  one  of  strong  mutual 
attachment.  Her  husband,  who  wa*  devoted  to  her,  delighted  in 
the  homage  evcrj-^where  paid  to  her  talents  and  charms.  In  liilo, 
she  accompanied  him  to  Bologna,  whi^rc  a  court  was  held  by  the 
Pope,  Leo  the  Tenth,  to  do  honour  to  FraneiaJ  tlie  First  of  Fmnce. 
That  gailivnt  monarch  was  frequently  heard  to  repeat  that  he  had 
never  Icnown  a  lady  so  accomplished  as  Veronica,  Her  domesde 
ljappiiie!;S  was  of  short  dtirdtion  j  death  snatched  uway  Correggio 
from  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  this  world  could  afford.  The  grief 
of  Veronica  was  excessive.  She  had  her  whole  house  hung  with 
black;  and  though  very  young  at  the  time  of  her  widowhood, 
never  worti  anything  biit  black  during  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Ou  the  door  of  her  palace  she  caused  to  Ijc  inscribed  the  following 
lines  from  Virgil:— 

lik  laeoi  primus  qui      sibi  jumcit  tunores 
^bAtulic:  lllo  b^beat  Bccum,  «crvet  que  ffpulcbrOv 
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AH  thli  has  an  air  of  osiejitattuii  wU'wh  HMnni  ftccoiu panics  real 
sensfbUity;  liQt  the  sabsequcnt  cuuduct  of  the  lady  wm  entirely 
confiisteat  witJi  her  first  denionstrations.  She  torncd  a  deaf  ear 
to  many  suitors  who  soughe  her  hand,  atid  devoted  herself  to  the 
educadon  of  her  two  sons,  and  the  admitiiat^tion  of  their  property^ 
Her  labours  were  crow^aed  with  remark  able  success  j  the  one 
hccomitig  a  distitii^ubhcd  general,  highly  valtted  hy  his  sovereigTH  i 
the  other  a  cardinal,  eminent  for  piety  and  learning.  Her  leisure, 
in  the  meAtidme,  was  ensploycd  in  the  study,  not  only  of  elegant 
literature,  but  of  theology  aud  philosophy.  Her  brother  Uberto, 
beiug  made  governor  of  Bologna^  in  hy  Clement  the  Efeventh, 
she  removed  her  residence  to  that  city,  wbt>re  she  frequently  enter- 
tained  at  her  house  the  eminent  literati  of  the  day.  She  enjoyed 
the  highest  esteem  among  her  eonteraporaries ;  and  appars  tt> 
have  been  am  renmrkable  for  her  Tirtues  aa  for  her  knowledge* 

Her  works  consbt  of  a  eolleedon  of  elegant  letters,  and  many 
pciems,  some  of  which  are  on  religlotub  salyects, 

GAERICE,   EVA  MAEIA,# 

Wife  of  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  was  horn  at  VSetina,  Feb 
niary  2<)ih.,  1725.    Her  maiden  name  wos  Viegel,  iitider  which 
aijjH-llalion  she  attract t.^d  the  notice  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  ot 
Atrjitria,  as  a  dAUCQr,  and  by  her  command  changed  it  to  Violette, 
a  translation  of  an  anagnim  of  her  name.    In  1744,  she  arrivetl  tn 
England,  bringing  with  her  a  letter  fh>m  the  Countess  of  Stahrem* 
htirg  to  the  Cuuutei!&  of  Burlington,  who  reeeived  her  as  an  irtmate 
of  Btir]ington-hoMJ?e|  and  treated  her  with  the  ^eate?t  affcetion. 
fkie  cireuinsiancfc  gave  rise  to  a  very  geiieriil  but  ern^neous  idea, 
that  Eva  or  Violetie  was  a  natural  dii lighter  of  the  earrs,  bom 
before  his   marriage  with  the  couiUcss ;  but  the  date«  of  the  I 
ret?[>ective  events  prove  the  inaceuracy  of  the  supposition.   While  | 
under  the  protecrtioii  of  this  noble  famil}-.  Mademoiselle  Tiolette 
formed  an  attaehment  wirb  David  tJarriek,  and  on  the  22nd.  of 
June,  1741?,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated^  with  the  sanetion  of  ttie 
earl  and  court t ess  j  a  marriage  ixirtion  of  six  thousand  pounds  j 
being  bestowe<;l  upon  the  bride  hy  the  former,    in  1751  and  ill  ( 
I7fi3,  Mrs,  Garriek  accompanied  Iter  husband  to  the  eonthient-.  f 
and  in  176^,  the  journals  of  the  day  Kpeak  highly  of  the  grace  ) 
and  elegance  di?pluyL'd  hy  her  at  the  Stratford  jubilee.  After 
the  death  of  h<^v  h'ttsband,  thongh  str<>ngly  soUeited   by  several  I 
jjersoiii*  of  rank  and  fortune,  (among  others  by  the  learned  Lord  i 
Monboddo,)  to  re-enter  the  marrhige  ifliUe,  8he  continued  a  widow,  I 
residing  in  her  honse  on  the  Adelphi  terraee,  where  she  died  | 
^suddenly   In  her  eh  air,  October  IGth,  1822,  and  was  buried  in 
the  same  vault  with  lier  husband,  near  the  cenotaph  of  Shakspere, 
in  Westminster  Abl>ey,  on  the  2ath,  day  of  Octoljer  in  the  same 
year,  i 
GASKKLL,    MRS.    L.    E.  ! 

Ik  the  year  184S,  appeared  an  on  ymonsly,  a  most  graphic  pietare  | 
of  Manchester  operative  lUe,  entitled  "Mmy  Barton/'  it  was  at  ; 
once  recognised  as  the  wurk  of  an  acute  and  poweTfiil  mind,  and 
attained  great  poptiiarity^  iiur  ivas  it  long  Irefort!  the  name  of  the  author 
transpired ;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  the  wife  of  a  Unitarian  Minister,  rcsidinf  i 
at  Manchester.   In         ripiiiisred  from  her  pen,  a  little  Chrii^tmas 
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storr,  called  "The  MoorUmi  Cotta^i?/'  and  two  yuars  after,  ^Riitti/' 
&  novel  Since  then  this  auihuir  has  eontrlhiited  to  Dickens's 
••Hooseliold  VVord^,"  some  skot^rhrs  of  \'illii|Ce  !it'o,  under  the  title 
of  **Craiiford  j"  and  a  tale  cjiti[le<i  *^>rorth  und  South,"  in  which 
we  are  taken  to  the  miiiiti  fact  tiring  flistrittfi  of  YorkshirCt  while 
a  •^strike"  b  hi  operation^  and  shown  the  dis*iatrt>u!i  elTectai  both 
moral  and  physic^ ,  whii'h  ^sii\t  from  a  di^SHloQ  uf  the  ^eat 
principles  of  jnsticc,  hoth  on  the  part  of  master  and  man.  All 
through  Mrs.  Gaskell*s  works  is  evinced  an  earnest  dciiiie  to  vindi- 
cate, and  to  elevate  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  to  teach  thoiie 
VP'ho  have  wenlth  nnd  ptiwcr,  to  use  it  Mi^Qly  and  benefioentl j ; 
she  has  embodied  in  theni  the  result  of  much  cUm  obi«rTiiCicm 
of  the  every -day  life  of  those  uTonnd  her,  and  deep  refteccion  on 
the  causes  of  olir  eoci^l  and  political  evils,  and.  writing  for  a  ^reat 
moral  end  and  pnrpoa\  deserves  t«  he  Ustened  to»  as  she  iM,  with 
attention  and  rei^pct^t. 

G  ASSi  [•  MADAME, 

la  by  birth  Aid  education  a  Si>iinlard  i  her  luaidm  name  was 
CrnsE,  and  she  w^as  bom  at  Madrid,  about  the  year  Ift^lU,  Sis  a 
made  her  dehiit  an  actress  quite  early,  and  atiained  coiii^iderablc 
fanic  In  her  itarive  cotniiry,  In  1854,  she  appcnred  iiX  the  Tar  is 
Italian  Opera,  having  previously  perforined  at  several  Of  ihe  principal 
theatres  In  Italy  j  she  maiHcd  M.  Gassier ^  of  Marf*eille5,  an  eldve 
of  the  Conseruatmn.  In  May,  ia55,  Madame  Gaissier  appeared  at 
Drury  J*ane  with  i^innit'iise  sneeesa,  **Barbi^rej"  ^^Soniiiaiubula,'*  and 
"Paseale/*  were  her  princijial  piet*ee,  and  she  and  her  husband 
were  during  that  season  the  t:hief  supports  of  the  estabhshmoftt, 
attracting  night  afttr  night  large  audiences.  At  the  einse  of  tho 
season  she  set  out  on  a  provindal  tonr  with  Grtsi*  ftfario,  and 
other  famous;  vocalists,  and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  she  had 
acquired  in  tlie  capital, 

GASTOX,  MARGARET. 

W^a  horn  in  the  couriJy  of  Cnmberland,  ahont  the  year  1775, 
Her  maiden  name  was  Slmrpc.  Her  parents  being  Catliolie?,  were 
deslroa?;  of  giving  their  i laughter  better  advantages  of  education, 
connected  -with  dielr  own  faith,  than  could  be  found  in  tills 
country  J  therefore  Margaret  waij  sent  to  Fratice,  nnd  brought  up 
In  a  convent.  She  was  very  happy  in  her  secluded  lifej  and  her 
conduct  in  her  subsequent  history  shews  that  she  was  well  trained. 
Having  two  brothers  ret<iding  in*  Ameritia,  ulie  went  thither  to  visit 
them?  and  married,  in  North  Carolina,  Dr,  Alexander  Gaifton,  of 
Huguenot  aneestry.  This  was  about  the  eomnjenccmcnt  of  the 
war  of  Independence  i  and  Dr.  Gaston  espoused  the  cause  of  bis 
eoantry,  in  vvh^cU  ht?  los^t  hiri  life. 

Her  brothers  and  eldest  son  liaving  died  before  this  sad  event, 
Mrs.  Gaston  had  no  r*jlatives  in  America  bnt  her  two  surviving 
children,  Wililau],  a  hoy  of  thrci3  years  old,  and  an  inihnt  daugh- 
ter, to  the  care  aud  instruction  of  whooi  she  entirely  devoted  heriwslA 

Though  stM!  young  when  left  a  \v'idow,  T<he  never  laid  ai-ido  the 
liiihiliiucnts  of  sorrow  j  and  the  anniversary  of  her  husbandry  death 
was  kept  as  a  dny  of  fasting  and  pmyer.  The  grsisit  object  of  her 
life  w  as  the  instruction  of  her  son,  aud  inibuEng  his  mind  with 
the  highest  principles,  the  noble  iutcgrity,  and  Chrifilian  faith,  whieh 
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shone  conspicuoQs  in  herself.  Her  ineome  bemg  small,  she  praetlaed 
eeonomy  to  enalile  her  to  gratify  her  deareiit  wish,  and  procure 
for  him  a  complete  education;  while  her  maternal  tendeimess  did 
not  dispense  with  iniplicit  obedience;  and  strict  admonitions, 
or  yet  stricter  di&clijliue,  were  employed  to  eorrect  the  faulta  of 
childhood  and  youth. 

This  cherished  son  WilliamT  (aft<jrwards  the  distinguished  jti(3gc 
GajitOTiT  of  NoHh  C  ami  In  a,)  gradtiated  at  Princeton,  taking  the 
highest  honours  of  the  institution*  When  he  returned  home,  before 
hi?  mother  embraced  or  welcomed  him,  fshe  laid  her  hands  on  his 
head,  as  he  knelt  before  tier,  and  breathed  forth  the  feelings  of 
her  fioul  in  the  exelamation— **My  God  I  thank  thee  I" 

GAUSSEM^  JEANNE  CATHARINE, 

A  c^EBKATErj  French  actress,  who,  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  the 
applause  of  the  audience  in  the  principal  French  theatres,  Slio 
retired  from  the  stage  in  and  died  at  Paris  in  1767,  aged 

fifty -six  years,  - 
GAT,  SOPHIE, 

Was  bom  in  Paris,  where  she  now  resides.  She  is  a  writer  of 
considerable  talent  and  great  industry,  and  Im^  long  been  a  favourite 
with  French  novel  readeri;.  None  of  her  works  have  been  traua- 
lated  into  English,  nor  are  the  French  editions  often  mei  with  in 
America*  Her  style  is  pleasing  ^  she  describes  a  drawing-room  circle 
with  UveUness ;  her  diitlognes  are  natural  nnd  appropriate,  and  she 
sometimes  rl^es  to  the  pathetic.  '*Anaiole"  is,  perhaps,  her  most 
finished  produeiion.  "La  Duelies*^  de  Chateroux,"  "Marie  Louise 
d' Orleans,"  "Salons  Celebris/*  "Souveniers  d'une  Yielie  Fern  me/* 
have  all  enjoyed  a  very  favourable  reputation.  But  grtiatcr  interest 
has  attach eci  to  the  name  of  Madame  Sophia  Guy  from  her  mother* 
hood  than  her  auEhorship,  Her  celebrated  daughter,  Delphi ne,  now 
Madame  Emile  GirardiTt,  is  the  living  page  which  enlarges  as  well 
as  reflects  the  genius  of  Sophie  Gay, 

GENEVIEVE,   DUCHESS   OF  BEABANT, 

Was  born  in  the  year  700^  She  was  married  to  SiegfVeid,  and 
shortly  after  her  marriage  {TBI)  her  hnsband  wiui  called  to  the 
field  by  his  sovereign,  Chartes  Maneh  He  left  his  wife  in  the 
care  of  Golo,  the  captain  of  his  castle.  When  Golo,  who  loved 
Genevieve,  saw  that  she  repulsed  hiau,  he  'ATote  to  tlie  duke  that 
Genevieve  had  been  unfaithful,  and  would  shortly  become  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  SicgfVied,  who  put  full  eontidence 
jji  Golo,  ordered  him  to  have  the  mother  and  child  killed.  But 
the  servants  to  whose  hands  the  wicked  mati  confided  that  deed 
had  compassion  on  the  poor  innocent  woman,  and  left  her  in  the 
woods,  where  a  doe  supplied  her  with  milk  for  the  child.  The 
animal  accompanied  her  for  five  year?^  till  one  day,  on  the  6th, 
of  January,  757,  pursned  by  SiegtVicd,  she  fled  to  the  cave,  where 
the  huf^band  found  both  his  wife  and  child.  An  explanation  took 
place,  antl  she  hecame  the  cherished  wife  of  his  bosono. 

GENEVIEVE,  ST., 
E  patronsHS  of  the  city  of  Ptitii^,  was  bom  in  428,  at  Man 
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and  died  January  Srd.^  501*  Fivtj  jeum  after  Uor  death,  Oorls  erected 
the  lihurch  of  St.  GeiiLnioTe,  wht^i^  her  relics  were  preserved  with 
great  care* 

St.  Gennttinj  Bi*ih*>p  of  Auxerrc,  obscning  her  dlspo^itlDD  to 
sanetity,  when  she  wtts  qiilte  yomig^  adiised  her  to  tnke  ft  vow 
of  perpetaal  vh^ginlty,  which  *ihe  did.  After  the  death  of  her  pii- 
rcnts>  Genevieve  went  to  Farlp^  and  when  tlie  eity  was  about  to 
be  deserted,  in  coitseqtience  tif  the  appmath  of  the  Rvim  under 
Attila.  she  ivsi*;iired  the  inhabitants  of  entire  safety  if  they  wo  a  Id 
seek  It  by  prayers^  Attda  went  to  Orleiins  and  retnmcd  ivithopt 
touching  'Paris*;  and  tliis  event  established  Gene  vie  ve^s  reputatluti. 
In  a  dme  of  fiindiic  she  went  along  the  Seine,  and  retnrned  with 
tweive  large  yessela  lojided  with  grain,  wldeh  she  distrihuted  gra- 
tuitously among  the  stttTertTs,  thi^  incriajied  her  influence,  fit* 
that  Merovceas  and  f 'hilperic,  hiiigs  of  France,  puid  her  the  highest 
respect.  From  her  fifteenth  to  ht?r  fJtlieth  year,  she  ato  nothing 
bnt  barley 'bread  I  ox(^'r^>thj^  now  and  then  a  few  beans;  after  her 
fiftieth  year,  she  ul lowed  herself  tniJk  and  fish. 

GEXLIS,  STErHAXlE  FELICJTE,  COUKTESS  DE, 
Was  bom  near  Autnti,  in  Bnrgnndy,  in  174:6.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Dnerest  de  St.  Aubin.  Thotigh  of  a  good  family,  she  had  no 
fortune :  but  ber  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  skill  on  the  harp, 
introdneed  her  into  the  highest  circles,  wI:A?ie  iihe  had  the  oppor- 
ttinity  of  cnltivating  her  mind  and  improving  her  knowledge  of 
the  world.  She  received  many  oflers  of  marriage,  and  accepted  the 
Connt  de  C:k?niis,  who,  before  he  saw  her,  had  Ihlleti  in  love  with  her 
from  reading  one  of  her  letters.  The  union  was  tiot  a  happy  one  \ 
and  the  tongue  of  jieamial  did  not  spare  the  character  of  Madame 
de  Geidis,  By  this  marriage,  however,  she  waii  allied  to  Madame 
Moi:itcsson,  who  was  privately  niarried  to  the  Ditke  d 'Orleans;  and 
thn^  it  happened  that  Madame  de  Gen  lis  was  chosen  by  the  Duke 
de  Chartres  as  the  governess  of  ids  children.  She  conducted  the 
education  of  these  eldldren  entirely  hers^clf,  and  wrote  her  iirst 
works  for  their  instmction.  She  produced  in  rapid  succession  "Adele 
and  Theodore  J "  "The  Tales  of  the  Castle  The  Theatre  of  Edu- 
cation a];d  "The  Annals  of  Virtne ail  of  which  were  much 
praised.  Though  she  was  a  warm  friend  to  the  revolution,  her 
connexion  m  ith  the  Dnke  d'Ork^ans  rendered  her  m  unpopular,  that, 
in  1793,  she  was  com  pel  led  to  leave  France* 

She  relates  herself,  in  her  '*Preei:^  de  ma  Cenduite,"  that  Petion 
conducted  her  to  London,  that  ahe  ndght  niect  with  no  obstruc- 
tions to  her  journey.  AI>out  the  time  of  the  SispiemboT  massacres, 
17?2,  the  Duke  of  Orleans^  recalled  her  to  Paris.  As  the  governess 
of  his  daughter,  the  yonng  Dnchet*5  of  Or|*>anK,  ami  the  IViend  and 
eonfldant  of  the  Duke,  she  tiad  hecoine  suspected.  She  therefore 
retired,  with  the  princess,  to  Toumay,  w  hi-re  ^lie  married  her  adopted 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  to  Lord  Fitzgerald.  Here  she  saw 
General  Dumoiuiez,  and  follovved  him  to  St.  Amand.  Not  apiJro* 
ving  of  ihe  pian  of  the  General,  (who  had  the  of  the  Unke 
of  Orleans  with  him,)  to  inareli  to  Paris  and  ovs^rthrow  tbe  re- 
public, she  redred  with  the  princes  to  Switzerland,  in  17S)3,  wiiere 
they  lived  in  a  convent  at  Brenigarttjn,  a  few  miles  from  Zurich. 

The  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  having  at  length  gone  t<i 
join  her  atint,  the  Princess  of  Condd,  at  Fribnrg,  Madame  dc  GclUs 
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iSlived  with  ber  Ibeter-dsn^iter,  Bemietts  Sercy,  wIm  W3i«  mnr  aliiiie 
M  ia  te»  to  Alma.  Tbk  wu  in  179^  and  thm,  in  mmnifltflr 
•ollliide^  tliis  once  gaj  a^d  brilljaiit  wogmn  deToied  beneir  entirety 
ia  littntfitf«,  Shc;  wnAe  about  tliis  tiiiie  a  mntAt  "Tlie  Cbevaliere 
I^ipKt^  pdnted  in  H^biujg,  1795,  wbicb  oootains'insnj  T^pub- 
llcan  cxpuMslotig  and  vexj  fe?e  deaetjpticiii&  It  waa  aHerwards  re- 
publbih&d  in  Fkrta,  but  ^fllli  maau  aMcialicma.  Hie  ^ame  year^ 
(1735,)  Mailaitie  d«  Genlis  a  aott  af  aixt»bkigniph\%  which  is 

aisnfitnig;  bat  nol  rery  reliable.  Between  ber  own  vanity  and  tbe 
licenac  nmiallj  granied  to  French  nracity  and  E^^ntimejit,  tbe  por- 
trait fbc  has  drawn  of  berselfb  very  highly  coicrttred  and  dattering. 
At  the  clone  of  tbia  work  i3  a  rather  remarkable  letter  to  ber  eldest 
pttpiU  Loai<^  Philippe,  in  which  she  exhom  him  not  to  accept  the 
crt^wn  Cff  France,  eTcn  tbongh  it  sbonld  be  ofleir^  hun,  becajiis& 
tbe  Frerkch  reptibhc  seemed  to  real  upcm  moral  and  Just  fottiida- 

Wben  IS^apoleon  waa  placed  at  the  bead  of  tbe  government, 
lladitme  dfi  Genlk  letomed  to  France,  and  roceh^ed  from  him  a 
ho«i^;  and  in  lifQo,  &  pension  of  six  thousand  fkancs.  He  ever 
treaied  her  with  respect  and  fevour;  and  she  cofTe^pomdcd  with  bini. 
But  on  the  rettim  of  tbe  Bourljon^,  she  fotgot  ber  obtigiatioiis  to  the 
Emperor,  and  welcomed  the  restoration  of  her  i?arly  friend?.  This 
wae  not  strange ;  but  F?he  eireti  stooped  to  join  in  the  detraction  of 
tbe  exiled  Cordcan,  which  was  not  creditable  to  her  heart  or  mind. 

For  the  last  thirty  years  of  her  life,  her  inexhaustible  gcnio* 
eontiDued  to  pour  fonb  a  great  variery  of  works*  The  wbole  nitm- 
her  of  her  productions  consists  of  nearly  one  hundred  volmnesi, 
and  are  ebaract^rlzed  by  great  imagination,  and  purity  of  style 
She  died  at  Paris,  iu  December,  1830. 

GEXTILESCHI  ARTEMISIA, 

Wah  the  daughter  of  Orazio  Gentileschi,  an  Itaiian  historiGat 
atjd  landicapti  painter,  who  was  boru  at  Fii^  but  eamo  to  London 
where  he  died*  Artenu?im  resided  in  London  for  some  time  with 
her  father,  where  she  puhiti'd  the  fiortraita  of  sere  ml  of  the  royal 
fandJy,  and  many  of  the  English  nobility*  She  died  in  Italy,  in 
One  of  ber  piiiiitingii  repreKents  Judith  killing  Holotome«j 
it  Is  a  jiicttire  of  det?p  and  terribte  passion ;  tbe  other  is  the  Temp- 
tation of  Sufannaf  a  work  of  much  ea^  softness,  and  grace.  Her 
talents  gained  her  a  wide  reputation;  attd  her  private  life  wus 
excellent* 

GEOFFEIN   MAEIK   THERESA  RODET, 

Btnijs  in  IGm,  She  was  a  woman  alike  diEtinguished  by  ber 
ipjalUics  of  mind  and  bcart,  who,  during  half  a  ceatun',  was  the 
oniann^nt  of  the  tnost  polite  and  cultivated  societies  in  Paris.  An 
orphiitj  from  the  cradle,  she  was  educated  by  her  grandmother, 
and  early  ncrnfltomeU  to  think  and  judge  justly*  She  allerwarda 
hui^itmc  the  wife  of  a  man,  of  whom  nothing  ejin  be  Mid,  excep- 
ting that  be  left  her  in  possession  of  a  conftiderable  fortune,  which 
Kbc  umphjyed  partly  in  assisting  the  needy,  partly  in  assembling 
uroituil  her  n  felect  cirele  of  illsttuguiBhed  persioni*.  Her  benevolence 
wa«  cxcrti^fl  In  ii  totit^hlng  and  delicate  manner.  An  attentive  study 
of  murnkind.  cnllglitencd  by  reason  and  justice,  had  taught  Madame 
QL^tMfin  that  men  arc  more  weak  and  Tain  tbau  wicked;  that  it 
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is  necessary  to  overlook  the  weakness,  aod  l)ear  with  the  vanity  of 
alliens,  that  the}\  in  ttin^  may  bear  with  ours.  Her  favotLrita 
maxim,  tb  era  fore,  was,  *Kjlve  aticl  forgive*" 

From  h^r  very  childhood  she  wm  of  a  moF^t  rhadtable  disposition. 
She  wished  ro  perpetuate  lier  bencvoit^nee  through  the  hands  of  her 
frienda, 

**Tbey  will  he  blessed,"  eaid  she,  "and  they  in  their  turn  will 
bless  my  memory."  Thus  she  Jissifftjed  to  one  of  tbem,  who  was 
IKJor,  an  income  of  twelve  hundred  livres  for  hia  iifetime,  "If  yon 
should  grow  richer,"  said  she,  **d  Is  tribute  the  money  out  of  love 
lo  me,  when  J  can  use  it  no  longer/' 

In  bCT  huus<i  the  Ijest  society  In  Paris  was  asscmhled.  Cultivated 
minds  of  every  descqpiion  fi>und  access  to  hcrj  none  could  there- 
fbre  claim  a  preference :  the  mistrc«s  of  the  house  herst'lf  was  far 
from  desiring  an,v  precede  nee ;  she  was  only  amiatdii  and  animating. 

The  abbe  de  St.  Pierrc,  when  she  diamlsj&ed  him,  af!er  a  long 
eoilvcrRatlon  with  these  words,  **  Vnus  avu^  vt^  charmunt  afijiiurifhut" 
addressed  to  htr  Lhn  well -known  and  descned  comptiment,  **Jii  ne 
suis  qu'uu  inttrummt^  MadamCf  (font  mus  Gte^  bien  jouS" 

Among  the  great  number  of  straiigerfi  who  visited  ber  honsi*  n^ 
Parts^  the  must  disiisiguislied  wiu  Count  Poniatowsky,  Aflerwarda 
King  of  Poland.  lie  apprised  her  of  his  a^ce^jsion  to  the  throne 
in  these  words  :—"iIfttfwafl  votre  fih  eft  roii"  inviting  her  at  the 
same  time,  to  Warsaw.  On  ber  journey  tbither,  (1768,)  she  was 
rieceived  at  Vienna  in  the  mostt  flattering  manner,  by  the  emperor 
and  empi-ess.  The  latter,  bavini^  met  Mada>ne  Qeoffrin,  while  taking 
a  ride  with  her  ehildrcn^  imnM.'djutely  stopped  and  prcftented  them 
to  her»  IJpoTi  her  arrival  at  Warsaw,  Fhe  found  a  room  there,  per- 
fectly lilvc  the  one  she  had  oeeupifil  in  I'aris.  She  returned  to 
Pari:^,  aAer  having  received  the.  mtist  fiattering  marks  of  respect, 
and  died  in  1777.  Three  of  ber  friends,  Tliomas^  Mor*;lkt,  and 
d'Alembert,  dedicated  particular  writings  to  her  memory,  whieb, 
with  lier  treatise,  Sur  la  Convermtton^  have  been  lately  repubiLihea, 

GERBERGE, 
Wife  of  Lonis  the  Fourth,  of  France,  Wiis  tbc  daughter  of  Henry, 
who  became  King  of  Germany  in  918.  She  married  first  Gislebert, 
Duke  of  Lon'aitie,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Hhlne,  In  940,  Ger- 
bergo  married  Louis  the  Fourth.  Five  years  after,  her  husband 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Normans,  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of 
the  Franks,  wisbed  to  obtain  possession  of  1dm ;  but  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy consented  to  give  blm  up  only  on  condition  that  Lonis' 
two  sons  shoukl  become  hostages  for  their  father.  Hugh  sent  t^j 
detiiand  them  of  Gerberge,  but  she  refused,  well  knowing  that  the 
race  of  Charlemagne  vvould  be  entirely  destroyed,  if  the  fa-cher  and 
children  were  all  prisoners.  She  only  sent  the  youngest  son  with 
a  bishop;  so  Louts  not  beitig  set  fh:e,  Gerberge  sent  to  demand 
aid  from  her  hn:>iher  Otho,  King  of  Germany.  Louis  wait  at  length 
liberated  by  Otho's  asslemuee,  and  he  confided  to  Gcrberge  the 
defence  of  the  town  of  Rlieims,  in  whieli  she  shut  herself  up  with 
her  troops.  In  9M,  Louise  died,  and  Gerherige  exerted  herself 
rffeiulually  to  have  ber  eldest  son,  Loth  aire,  although  scarcely  twelve, 
placed  on  his  father's  tlirqne.  Siie,  together  wllb  ber  brother, 
Bruno,  Duke  of  i^irraine,  were  appointed  regents*  She  marched, 
with  her  young  son,  ftt  the  head  of  an  army,  and  beseiged  Polctiers ; 
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and,  in  960,  sho  retook  the  city  and  fortress  of  Dyon,  which  1 
been  treaclicrously  given  np  to  Robert  of  Treves,  tlnd 
traitor  beheaded  In  tlie  presence  of  tlie  whole  army. 

GERMAIN,  SOPHIA, 

Born  at  Paris  in  1776,  made,  at  a  comparatively  early  aol 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and,  In  11 
obtained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  memoir  Oil 
vibration  of  elastic  lamimc.  Sho  pursued  this  sutjcct  fhitkrj 
her  "Rechcrches  sor  la  th^rie  des  surfaces  ^lastiqaes,"  pabO 
in  1820 ;  in  another  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  in  1 
and  in  an  article  in  the  "Anales  de  Physique  et  Chimie,''v 
appeared  in  1828.  During  the  revolution  of  t)te  three  days,  da ^ 
quietly  engaged  at  Paris  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  on  f 
curvature  of  surfaces,  which  was,  when  finished,  inserted  in  Kir" 
Journal  of  the  Mathematics."  She  died  in  1881,  of  a  cancer, 
tinguislicd  as  she  was  by  her  acquirements  and  perfonmaM  j 
the  exact  sciences,  her  attention  had  been  far  fh)m  being  exchi 
confined  to  them,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  directed,  in  no  i 
sidcrablc  degree,  also  to  natural  science,  geography,  histoiy,! 
the  speculations  of  philosophy. 

GERSDORF,  WILHELMINE  VON, 

Is  a  very  voluminous  German  novelist ;  her  writings  are  of  I 
*spiritucllc'  cast,  and  though  comprising  over  thirty  volume^  I 
sufflcicutly  varied  in  scenes  and  characters  to  secure  populail9f' 
encourage  her  unflagging  industry. 

GETHIN,    LADY  GRACE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Geoi^e  Norton,  of  Abbots-L^^ 
Somersetshire,  and  born  in  1676.  She  was  liberally  edncatedi ' 
married  Sir  Richard  Gcthin,  of  Gcthin-grott,  in  Ireland, 
and  beloved,  and  possessed  of  many  and  great  accompi 
both  natural  and  acquired,  she  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
them  to  the  world;  for  she  died  in  her  twenty-first  year.  Sa* 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  beautiful  monon*" 
erected  over  Iilt  ;  and,  moreover,  for  perpetuating  her  memc^ 
vision  was  made  for  a  sermon  to  be  preached  in  the 
yearly,  on  Ash -Wednesday,  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and  le^^ , 
her  in  loose  papers,  a  work  which,  soon  after  her  dtfft 
published  under  the  title  of  "Reliquiae  Gethineans;  or 
mains  of  the  most  ingenious  and  excellent  lady.  Lady  G**^  j^S 
lately  deceased;  being  a  collection  of  choice  Discourse^ PJJJJ 
Apothegms,  and  witty  Sentences,  written  by  her,  for  the  ^'^^jzS 
by  way  of  Essay,  and  at  spare  hours,  1700."  This  wort 
of  discourses  upon  friendship,  love,  gratitude,  death,  speeAi 
idleness,  the  world,  sccresy,  i)rosperity,  adversity,  children,  0JJ*2 
bad  poets,  indifferency,  censoriousness,  revenge,  boldness,  yo^jj? 
custom,  charity,  reading,  beauty,  flattery,  riches,  hononr,  pw^ 
suspicion,  excuses,  etc.   It  is  now  very  scarce. 

GILLIES,  MARGARET. 
Tuia  lady  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  her  early  yean 
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passed  i  she  mftnifesttd,  wtilt«  yet  a  cluld,  n  great:  talent  for  drawing, 
auii  when  a  change  in  her  tirciimstanres  rcnfk^rt'd  It  TiutfesBiiry  for 
her  to  seek  3ome  mude  of  substatciie^^  she  dt^tyi-mmed  on  becotning 
a  profeisBiorial  artist*  Under  the  teaching  of  Frederick  CruikBhaiik, 
and  fttlerwards  of  Henri  Behefrer^  of  Piiri-s  wliere  »he  bud  m\'v&s 
ti>  the  stndio  of  his  celebrated  bnither,  Ary  Schetfer,  ahe  attained 
great  proficiency  08  a  portrait  pointer,  in  whieb  Hue  of  art  slie  Ims 
taken  a  very  high  ststnd.  Her  portrttita  are  generally  what  may 
iad^cd  be  cjaMed  '"^Jix^aking  likeneaiea,"  fnll  of  thonght,  f«cUiig»  and 
expve^ssion.  The  good  position  whieh  Mis*  GilUea  quickly  attHLneil 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy,  sihe  has  wrtrndlly  maintained  and  "improved. 
The  old  stxdety  of  painters  in  water  colours,  ha*  elected  her  a 
mettih«r,  and  to  the  exlubltionfi  of  this  institution  ahc  ha^  of  late 
years  been  a  constant  and  valued  contributor.  She  has  also 
exhibited  some  good  paintings  in  oil,  besides  her  portraits,  which 
shew  a  high  capability  for  auhject  pictnres, 

GILMAN,  CAROLINE, 
of  those  estimable  women  who  are  doing  good  in  whatever 
way  duty  opens  before  them^  he  it  to  writt^,  t<?aeh,  or  work,  with 
unfailing  Keal  and  cheerfulness.  She  has  given  the  reminiscenees 
of  her  early  day  a  in  her  own  pleasant  vein ;  and  from  it  we  extract 
theae  characteristic  passages. 

"I  am  asked  for  some  ^particnlars  of  my  literary  and  domestic 
life/  It  ECcmB  to  m^Ci,  and  I  snppoae  at  first  thought  it  seem  a  to 
nil,  a  vain  and  awkward  egotii^m  to  sit  down  and  inform  the  world 
who  yon  are.  But  if  I,  like  the  Petrarchs,  and  Byrona,  and  He- 
maiises,  greater  or  le^s,  have  opened  my  heart  to  the  pnbiic  fbr 
a  series  of  years,  with  all  the  pulses  of  love,  and  hatred,  and 
sorrow,  so  traiispareiitly  unveiled,  that  the  throbs  may  be  almost 
counted,  why  should  I  or  they  fbel  embarrassed  in  responding  to 
this  request?  Is  there  not  Jiome  inconsistency  in  this  shyness 
about  autobiography? 

I  find  myself,  then^  at  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  aomewhnt  of 
a  patriarch  "iu  the  line  of  American  female  autliora  — a  kind  of 
past -master  in  tlie  order. 

The  only  interesting  point  connected  with  my  birth,  which  took 
place  October  8th.,  17M,  at  Boston,  M:s>.ssachu^tts,  is  that  I  first  saw 
the  light  where  the  Mariner's  Church  now  stands,  in  the  North 
Square,  My  lather,  Samnel  Howard,  was  a  shipwright;  and,  to 
my  fancy,  it  seems  fitting  that  seamen  nhould  assemble  on  the 
fornier  homestead  of  onej  who  spent  his  manhood  in  planning  and 
perfecting  the  noble  fabrics  which  hear  them  over  the  waves.  All 
the  record  J  have  of  Idni  is,  that  on  every  State  Thanksgiving -Day- 
he  spread  a  liberal  table  for  the  poor;  and  for  this,  I  honour  hia 
memory. 

My  father  died  before  I  was  three  yeara  old,  and  was  burled 
at  Copp's  HilL  My  mother,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature,  retired  into  the  country  with  her  six  children,  and  placing 
her  boys  at  an  academy  at  Woburn,  resided  with  her  girls,  in  turn 
at  Concord,  Dcdham,  Watertown,  and  Cambridge,  changing  her 
residence  almost  annually,  until  1  was  almost  ten  year»  old,  when 
she  pasj^ed  away,  and  I  followed  her  to  her  resting-place,  in  the 
burial-ground  at  North  Andover. 

My  education  was  exceedingly  irregular"^  perpetual  passing  from 
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school  to  school — fh>m  my  earliest  memory.  I  drew  a  Tery  >: 
and  worked  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  on  white  satin;  my  tatdhiC  i 
and  my  grandmother  being  the  only  persons  who  recognised,  ll  l 
the  remarkable  individuals  that  issued  fh)m  my  hands,  a  likeiMl. 
to  those  innocent  sufferers.   I  taught  myself  the  English  guitar,  li 
fifteen,  from  hearing  a  school-mate  take  lessons,  and  compoied  A-  - 
tunc,  which  1  doubt  if  posterity  >Till  care  to  hear.    By  deprirte 
myself  of  some  luxuries,  I  purchased  an  instrument,  over  wU»  { 
my  whole  soul  was  poured  in  joy  and  sorrow  for  many  yean.  A  \ 
<Iear  Mend  was  kind  enough  to  work  out  all  my  sums  far  wt^  ' 
while  I  wrote  a  novel  in  a  scries  of  letters,  under  the  euphonkM 
name  of  Eugenia  Fitz-Allen.    The  consequence  is,  that,  so  fitr  M 
arithmetic  is  concerned,  I  have  been  sul](ject  to  perpetual  mortll-:  ^ 
cations,  and  shudder  to  this  day  when  any  one  asks  me  how  miAf  ~ 
is  seven  times  nine.  i 

The  religious  feeling  was  always  powerful  within  me,  and  4  _ 
sixteen  I  joined  the  communion  at  the  Episcopal  church  at  OimMdflk 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  made  another  sacrifice  in  dreai  It 
purchase  a  Bible ,  with  a  maiigin  sufficiently  wide  to  enable  M 
to  insert  a  commentary.  To  this  object  I  devoted  seyeral  monthi  ol 
study,  transferring  to  its  pages  my  deliberate  convictions.  I  tm^ 
glad  to  class  myself  with  the  few  who  first  established  the  Sabbalh- 
school  and  benevolent  society  at  Watertown,  and  to  say,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  under  all  circumstances,  wherever  my  lot  hM 
fallen,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  social  love. 

At  sixteen,  I  \^Tote  *Jepthah*s  Rash  Vow,'  and  was  gratified  lif 
the  request  of  an  introduction  ftom  Miss  Hannah  Aduu^  tM^ 
erudite,  the  simple-minded,  and  gentle-mannered  author  of  Ikt 
History  of  Religions.*  The  next  effusion  of  mine  was  'JaM 
Daughter,*  which  I  inserted,  by  request,  in  'The  North  AmeikM- 
Review,*  then  a  miscellany.  A  f>dw  years  later,  I  passed  four  wlnMt 
at  Savannah,  and  remember  still  vividly  the  love  and  ^ympalkf 
of  that  genial  community. 

In  1819,  I  married  Samuel  Gilman,  and  went  to  Charleston,  SooA  I 
Carolina,  where  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  1 

In  1832,  I  commenced  editing  the  *Rose  Bud,'  a  hebdomadal 
the  finst  juvenile  Hcwhpaper,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Union.  FroB  { 
this  periodical  I  have  reprinted,  at  various  times,  the  foUowiH  . 
volumes :  'Recollections  of  a  New  England  Housekeeper,'  BeooDac- 
tioiis  of  a  Southern  Matron,'  'Ruth  Raymond,  or  Love's  Progreaiy' 
'Poetry  of  travelling  in  the  United  States,'  'Tales  and  BaUadi^' 
'Verses  of  a  Life -time,*  'Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson  during  thiB 
invasion  of  Charleston.'  Also  several  volumes  for  youth,  now 
collected  in  one,  and  recently  published  as  'Mrs.  Gilman's  GUk* 
Book.* 

My  Heavenly  Father  has  called  me  to  various  trials  of  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  I  trust  they  have  all  drawn  me  nearer  to  Hhn.  I 
liave  resided  in  Charleston  thirt^'^-one  years,  and  shall  prohablf 
make  niy  final  resting-place  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  lu^joidaf 
my  husband's  church — the  church  of  my  faith  and  my  love." 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Gilman's  writings,  both  prose  and  poetiy,  ii 
that  of  a  healthy  imagination  and  cheerful  mind— just  what  her  rani-  i 
iiiscences  would  lead  us  to  expect.   She  sees  no  "lions  in  her  path,"  I 
and  she  never  parades  t\ct\l\o\vs  vjoiis.  She  admires  nature,  delighisia  I 
socisd  enjoyments,  and  cV\oosts  \,Yv^  ^t^x  (ivsvwaxi^  «£fectiouii  and  r 
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bou.scboltl  TiTtiK*  ftjT  thenit'rt  of  story  and  boiig.  Her  pictures  of 
soutbfiru  life  arc  vivid  md  nuy  ;  ^htt  excels  in  these  hume-Aketd]««i 
and  h^r  morol  lossoas  evince  Uju  true  nobility  of  her  souL 

GINASSI,  CATERIKA, 

WAfi  bom  of  11  noble 'ftttnily  At  Rome,  in  1690,  She  the 
nieee  f>(  Carc^ina.1  Domenicci  Qlim^sL  Sho  studied  painting  under 
Giovanni  LHUfriiiico,  fh>in  wbu*^  diu>ign«  *;he  executed  sever^i  pic- 
tures in  the  convent  of  St  Lucia.   She  died  in  1B60. 

GlKAKDlNp    DELPIIINE  DE, 

A  DAXTGUTEU  of  thc  cclcbmtcd  Sopllie  Guy,  and  the  wife  of  the 
poet  Girtirdin,  was  taym  in  Ais-la-Chnpelle,  in  1808.  She  hoH 
gained  a  high  reputation  among  French  poets.  In  1820^  she 
obtained  tlie  prim  of  tiie  Acadeniie  Fran(^aisEe  j  her  theme  wrb  "An 
EnJogy  oil  the  Sacrifice  nnd  LN*volion  of  the  French  PhyHiciatt&  and 
Kqus  during  the  prev silence  of  the  Cliolera.**  in  iHil,  she  was 
chosen  a  meml)er  of  the  Tiber  Academy,  ai  Kome^  an  honour  never 
before  conferred  on  &  woman.  Her  larger  poems  are  '*Le  Reiour," 
and  "NapoUne»"  A  collection  of  her  smaller  pop  ma  has  been 
published  under  thc  titJe  of  '^Essais  Poetlques."  Bui  her  prw»« 
work?,  ivritlen  chielly  tsince  her  marriafre,  arc  now  more  popnia/ 
Ihuti  licr  poems,  Feihaps  ehe  ha*>  gained,  not  only  In  intclleftnal 
culture,  but  in  the  art  of  nm^ig  her  resources  to  the'  best  advantage, 
by  her  union  with  a  man  of  such  acknowledged  talents  as  M,  Entile 
de  Girardini  who  bo^  shewn  the  real  noblene.«?s  of  genitifi— that 
which  does  not  fear  a  rival  in  his  wife.  Certain  it  is,  that  her 
fictitious  narratives  evince  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order. 
She  has  a  very  striking  originality  of  thought,  while  her  iiklU  in 
the  development  of  characters,  h<jr  penctraiion  into  motives,  and 
her  power  of  unravelling  the  twisted  threads  that  impel  hnman 
inconsistency,  arc  really  wonderful,  **Le  Marquiae  de  Pnntlguac,'* 
"La  Cannc  de  M.  de'  Balnac,"  "Gontes  d'une  vielle  Fllle,"  and 
"L'Ecole  dcs  Jouraaligte§,"  are  among  the  best  of  her  works. 

GISELLE, 

SisTE^R  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  France,  sympathized  with 
that  great  monarch  and  his  eldest  daughter,  Kotmdc,  in  thc  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  they  afforded  to  learned  and  wientific 
meu.  She  induced  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  compose  several  works ; 
Alcuin  dedicated  to  Giaelle  and  Rotrude  his  Conimentaty  on  St. 
John.  Giselle  died  about  the  yciir  810.  She  was  abbess  of  Chelles 
at  her  death. 

GLAUBER,  DIANA, 

Wab  filster  of  John  and  Gottleib  Glauber,  and  was  bom  at 
Utrecht,  in  16S0.  John  Glauber  instructed  his  fiister  in  the  principles 
attd  practice  of  bb  art ;  and  she  devoted  herself  cbiefiy  to  painting 
portraits  Her  style  became  quite  distinguished  j  and  she  al^ 
designed  lil??torical  subjects,  until  N.he  vea>i  accidentally  depriTed  of 
her  sight.   She  ilied  at  Hamburg  about  1720. 

GLRIM,  BETTY, 
KsowN  as  a  writer  oti  Germati  literature  and  feniale  education. 
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was  born  lii  1781.  Her  grandfather,  J,  L.  W.  Gleim,  and  s*;veral 
literary  JViends,  contributed  greatly  to  the  deTc iopment  of  her 
natural  talcnta.  From  her  earliest  youth,  ^he  ffelt  li  strong  bias 
towards  the  culling  of  a  teacher.  She  corisiriered  herself  In  duty 
bound  to  devote  her  life  to  the  ameliorali^jn  of  the  mental  condition 
of  her  sex.  She  established  a  female  schtjol,  which  eoiitiuncd  to 
flourish  for  a  long  time  m  a  model  iiiBtitution  for  the  region  of 
the  eountty  in  which  she  lived.  Ihiv  work  on  Cookery  obtidned 
for  her  quitii  a  cekbrity  as  a  housekeeper,  and  went  thmugh  seven 
or  eight  editions.  She  next  published  *'Tbe  German  Reader," 
Then  followed  "The  I^dueation  of  Females  in  the  Xineteenth 
Centuiy."  Soon  afterwards  ajipeared  "The  Educatiitn  of  Womt^n^ 
and  tho  assertion  of  their  dignity  in  the  vitrions  Conditions  of  Life." 
She  alfto  prepared  several  primary  grammars,  and  a  numlxT  of 
other  school -bcioks,  upon  various  topics.  Her  works  have  proved 
of  much  utility,  and  her  life  was  a  kiwon  to  all  who  wish  to  do 
good  to  their  rsu;e.  She  died  March  27th.,  Ifi07,  at  the  lUi^titutioTi 
founded  by  herself,  a  fitting  monument  of  her  earnest  phllaaibropy 

GLENORCHT,  WILHELMINA  MAXWELL,  LADY, 
DiSTrMGiTisilEo  for  her  piety  and  bene vok nee,  was  born  at  Preston, 
In  North  Britain,  in  1742.  Lovely,  agreeable,  wealthy,  and  allied  tci 
a  noble  house,  her  premature  widowhood,  and  a  severe  illness^ 
induced  her  in  her  twenty -third  year  to  retire  from  the  gaieties 
of  the  world,  and  devote  her  time  wholly  to  religious  duties.  She 
exerted  herself  principally  for  the  education  of  youth,  and  trained 
up  hundreds  of  children  to  fill  useful  stations  in  society.  She  endowed 
a  free -school  at  Edinburgh,  built  four  chapels,  and  founded  and 
endowed  schools  in  different  places,  besides  educating  several  young 
men  for  the  ministry,  and  bestowing  large  sums  in  private  acts  of 
benevolence.  To  etiflble  her  to  carry  ont  these  wihemeii,  she  denied 
heraelf  luxuries,  aud  in  every  way  practised  the  greatest  economy. 
She  died  in  1780,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  her  property  to  chaii^ 
iahle  purposes. 

GLOVER,  JULIA, 

Tmoe  maiden  name  of  this  lady  was  Bettcrton ;  she  was  bom  in 
1780,  in  the  town  of  Newiy,  Ireland,  where  her  father  was  the 
manager  of  a  smali  provincial  company.  Her  career  as  an  actrefis 
extends  over  a  period  of  half  a  ccutury,  aud  presents  niany  inter- 
esting facts  for  the  biographer,  associated  as  it  h  with  that  of 
Mrs*  Siddona,  the  Kembles*  and  all  the  theatrical  notabilities  of 
that  histrionic  era*  At  the  age  of  ten.  Miss  IJettertou  was  ronsidered 
a  kind  of  infant  phenonietion ;  and  at  fifteen  we  llnd  her  taking  such 
difficult  characters  as  Miss  Hoyde,  Lydia  Languish,  Julia,  and  Imogen, 
with  signal  success.  In  1797,  she  appeared  on  the  Drury  Lane 
stage,  as  Elwyna,  in  Han  nidi  More*s  '*Percyj"  and  from  that  time 
until  quite  recently,  when  ehe  took  bcr  farewell  at  the  same 
theatre,  the  has  maintained  her  position  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  English  actresses.  She  has  shone  almost  equally  in  tragedy  and 
comedy,  bat  her  eflforts  in  the  latter  line  have  been  generally 
considered  as  most  successful. 

In  1800,  Miss  Betterton  married  Mr.  Samuel  tllover,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  but  this  proved  a  fallacy  j 
he  was  an  idle  and  dissolute  man,  and  Ma  extravagance  and  ujor 
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kindness  rendered  a  ecparndon  iiecessjiry»  Mtn,  Glover  has  liud  the 
sole  ehar^re  of  rearing  and  educftting  her  eiglit  children,  and  hn& 
performed  her  niatcrnol  dntleji  in  an  cxeinplaiy  nmiincr.  One  of 
lier  sons  is  dii*tiri^uijih<?d  a,s  a  popular  niuMeai  composer,  and  another 
Is  a  clever  trugcdian,  as  well  m  a  good  amateur  painter?  her 
dawglner  1*11)  His  caine  otiT  at  ths!  Uaytaarketi  and  gave  great  promise, 
but  flic  tlied  yonnp-  ^Ltmking  baekp"  says  a  coniem[>orary  revitivver, 
'*iipoii  ijlover*ri  long  and  hiilllant  career  on  tlie  ^tage,  we  may 
pTonounee  Ler  one  of  rhe  tiiost  extraordinary  women  and  aeeom- 
plLslicd  ac^resises  tbat  ever  graecd  the  profession  of  the  draum." 

GLTN,  MISS  ISABELLA, 

CELEiJRATKn  for  lier  f^rrat  and  verfintil©  talent  as  mi  actress,  was 
bom  ^11  lidinhurgl],  m  Irt'^h  j  In  r  parents  wene  BtHct  presbytcriatis^ 
and  strongly  opiniseil  her  inclination  for  the  srage?  bat  from  thid 
deeidert  bent  of  her  getilnii  t.he  wa«  Mot  to  be  turned;  and  having, 
when  on  a  vlait  to  Kng^and,  heo«  solkited  to  undertake  the  leading 
(female  character  in  a  i^crfLlmlance  got  np  at  St.  .lames*  Theam^  by 
a  company  of  atnatonrii,  she  madts  no  suceensful  a  dt^«U  that  it 
deeided  her  fnture  path  in  life.  After  this  she  went  to  PnHs,  and 
studied  for  a  while  nnder  M.  Mk-helot,  of  the  Cuntertatoir^f  but 
circumstaiiees  obliged  her  to  return  home  in  ]SS4ti,  and  the  then 

! determined  to  devote  lieriself  entirely  to  the  ETiglisli  drama.  Her 
growing  reputaiion  attracted  the  nfientlun  of  Chark^s  Keinble,  who 
Siteresied  bimaelf  in  Jier  advancement,  aided  her  in  the  study  of 
Sbakspere,  and  tin  ally  procured  for  her  a  hearing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Mancbester:  this  was  in  lb47,  the  eharactcr  heing  that  of 
Lady  Constancet  m  King  John,  This  sureDsefal  reprt^j^ntatloti 
obtained  for  her  an  engagement  at  the  Olympic,  where  j*he  ajjpeared 
as  Lady  Mat'berh ;  and  Juliana,  in  "The  Honeyinoon." 

In  we  hnd  her  at  Sad ler&  Wcl In  Theatre,  taking  the  lending 

trat^e  eharactcriS ;  and  Bbe  continued  adding  to  her  reputation  by  each 
fresh  j>erformanec*  Her  prr>gtcssive  stwif*  of  eharaeterissation"  were 
iVolumnia,  in  ^COLOlannsi"  Hemiolne,  iielvidera,  Quctn  Catharine, 
Margaret  of  Atijou*  and  Portia?  JsabellOi  in  ♦'Measure  for  Measure  j" 
gnilla,  in  "Othello;"  Julia,  in  "The  Hunchback  j"  Isabellat  In 
m||tlii:rn's  tragedy,  one  of  the  greatest  testa  to  which  the  powers 
W  Sa  actress  cati  Ije  put ;  Blanea,  in  "Faziu }"  and  Wehfiter'«  Dnchess 
of  Malfi ;  in  her  performance  of  which,  in  1852,  she  is  said  to  havo 
"put  the  crowtiing  point  to  her  profesaional  fd.me,** 

For  majes^ty  of  deportment,  ajid  purity  as  well  m  power  of  tragic 
expriiSBioii,  Miss  Glyn  now  stands  un rivalled ;  &he  is  a  worthy 

fapil  of  the  Kern  hie  school,  and  her  private  lite  is  Irreproachable, 
f  all  actresses  were  like  her,  the  drama  might  be,  and  would  he 
indeed  a  great  moral  teacher  j  as  influential  for  good  as  it,  alas  1  too 
Often     now  for  evil» 

GODDARD,  ARABELLA, 

\Va3  bom  of  English  parents  at  St.  Malo,  in  France,  In  1836. 
Her  marvellous  talent  fur  music  manifested  itself  at  a  very  early- 
age:  when  only  f^^^  years  and  a  half  old  s^he  performed  in  ^nhlic 
a  fantasia  on  theme*^  from  Moaart'i^  '^Don  Juan.""  She  was  jilm  lcI 
under  the  instniction  first  of  the  celebrated  pianisi  and  couipkJ^er 
Kalkbrenna,  of  Park,  and  afterwords  of  Mrs.  AuderBon,  pianist  to  the 
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Qiiccn,  and  inrtructress  of  the  Princess  Royal.  At  eight  i 
of  age  she  performed  before  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert;  . 
sequently  she  became  the  pupil  of  Herr  Ruhe,  and  then  i 
her  finishing  lessons  from  Thalberg.  In  1850,  she  came  oat  it ' 
Grand  National  Concerts,  and  at  once  established  her  repntatioB 
a  first-rate  pianist.  Her  execution  is  most  rapid  and  bnlllan^ 
touch  remarkable  for  its  delicacy,  and  her  playing  altogether  is 
of  grace  and  vivacity.  If  she  wants  anything  it  is  power,  ami 
she  is  rapidly  gaining.  She  has  lately  been  performhig  at 
M^esty's  Theatre,  and  studying  musical  composition  under 
Macfarren.  She  has  in  her  the  soul  of  music,  and  her  com 
will  no  doubt,  by  and  bye,  equal  her  execution. 

GODEWYCK,  MARGARETTA, 

Was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1627,  and  was  instructed  in  l^^ 
drawing  by  Nicholas  Maas,  by  whose  instructions  she  acqnind 
fine  taste  in  painting  landscapes,  which  she  ingeniously  din 
with  views  of  rivers,  cascades,  villages,  groves,  and  distant ! 
that  rendered  her  compositions  very  pleasing.    This  lady  wai 
more  admired  fur  her  paintings  in  oil,  than  for  her  needle* 
executing  the  same  kind  of  subjects  which  she  expressed 
her  pencil,  and  with  an  equal  appearance  of  nature  and  tnitk, 
embroidery.   She  died  in  1677. 

GODIVA, 

The  name  of  a  beautiful  lady,  sister  of  Tlierald  de 
sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  and  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicestcff 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Algar,  the  great  Earl  of  Mercia.  This 
having  an  extraordinary  affection  for  Coventry,  solicited  her 
to  release  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  from  a  grievous  tax  Iw. 
them.  He  consented,  on  condition  that   she  would  ride  ^ 
through  the  streets  of  Coventry  in  noon -day.    This  she  did, 
enjoining  every  one  to  keep  within  their  houses,  the  doon 
windows  of  which  were  to  be  closely  shut.    She  then  i* 
veiled  herself  with  her  flowing  hair,  mounted  her  palfl^ 
made  the  circuit  of  the  city.   Leofric  kept  his  promise, 
city  of  Coventry  was  relieved  from  the  oppression.  This  ad^--^, 
was  painted  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Trinity-church,  in  Ofl^ 
with  these  lines, 

"I,  Leofric,  for  the  love  of  thee,  ' 
Do  make  C!oventry  toll-free." 

GODWIN,    MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT, 

The  first  wife  of  William  Godwin,  better  known  how|J*  ? 
her  maiden  name  of  Wollstonccraft,  was  born  on  the  27ih.  oJ/JJ 
IToO.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  owned  a  small 
Essex,  from  which  he  afterwards,  in  17G8,  removed  to  another  JJJ 
near  Beverley,  Yorkshire.  Mary  Wollstonecrafl's  early  y^JJJ 
thus  spent  in  the  country,  niid  she  had  no  better  oPPOrt°P|°°L 
education  than  were  furnished  by  the  dny-schools  of  ^!!2 
where  she  resided  from  her  tenth  to  her  sixteenth  year. 
she  had  attained  this  age,  her  father,  having  entered  ^to aCJJ 
mcrcial  speculation,  removed  from  Beverley  to  Hoxton,  ncarI/*J5 
Wiiilc  she  resided  al  Hox\w\,  Vi<.A\\V\\  w  student  in  the  Dis***" 
C'ullcgc  of  that  p\ace,       Wwi^-  <i:Y<i  \SkR&v 
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Mary  Wollstcmccrafl'e  early  years  were  not  pftsscd  happily.  Her 
ffttlier  appears  to  have  been  u  man  of  no  judgment  In  the  man- 
agGmeni  of  a  faimt}^  &nd  of  a  most  ungovernable  temper.  "The 
deap-nism  of  her  etlneatinn,"  says  Mr.  G^xl^^'in,  in  his  unaffceted 
arid  ititerestu)^  m^^moir  of  his  wife^  "eost  her  muTiy  a  iii'Krt-aehc* 
She  WHS  not  formed  to  he  the  eon  tented  and  anresLitlnjg  SQtyeet 
of  a  despot;  bnt  I  have  heard  her  remark  more  than  onee,  thm 
when  she  Ml  she  Imd  done  wrong,  the  reproof  or  chastisement 
of  her  mother,  instsfiid  of  being  a  lermr  to  her,  she  found  to  be 
the  only  thing  capable  of  reeoncillng  her  to  herself.  The  hlowji 
of  her  father,  on  the  contrary,  which  were  th^  mere  ebultltionj*  of 
n.  passionate  temper,  tu stead  of  huiobling  her,  roused  her  indigna- 
tio"."  A  woman  of  exquisite  sensibility,  m  well  as  of  great  eiieiigy 
of  character,  she  wm  thus  let!  early  to  think  of  quitting  her  pitreiits 
and  providing  for  herself.  She  went  flrst  to  live  as  a  companion 
to  ii  ludy  at  Bath,  and  nflerwards,  in  1783,  in  concert  witb  two 
sisters,  and  also  a  friend  for  whom  she  htul  conceived  an  nrdent 
attachmentj  she  opened  (i  day-school  at  Islington,  which  was  very 
shortly  removed  to  Newington  Green  Mr.  Godwin,  wbo  Is  well 
quailiied  to  give  an  opinion^  tpeRki*  lu  high  terms  of  her  pre-eminent 
fitness  for  the  teaching  of  c  hildrcn ;  hni  the  call  of  fi-iendship 
having  carried  her  for  a  time  to  Lisbons  and  the  school  having 
been  mL5mai>uged  in  her  ab^iCitice,  the  found  it  necessary  on  licr 
return  to  glvu  up  thi,^  plan  of  subs^lstence.  She  almost  immediately 
obtained  the  Eituation  of  governesi*  in  tlic  family  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough. 

Mary  Wolbroneeraft  harl  by  this  time  made  an  attempt  in 
ftuthorsihip.   She  had,  u}  written  and  published,  in  order  to 

devote  the  protita  to  a  work  of  charity,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Though tg 
on  the  Edneaiion  of  Datightera  "  On  leaving  I^ord  Kingsbori>ugli's 
family,  in  1787,  she  went  to  London,  and  entered  into  uegfK'latlons 
with  Mr,  Johtifion,  the  puhlij?her,  with  a  view  of  jiU[)porting  herself 
by  autborship*  The  next  three  years  of  her  life  were  accordingly 
spent  in  writing;  and  during  that  period  she  produeed  jiome  ?«mall 
works  of  tiction,  and  trans  I  lit  ions  and  abridgments  of  sevend 
valuable  v/orks,  for  inatauce,  Salzman'o  Elements  of  Motility,  ami 
Lavater'3  Physiognomy,  and  several  articlea  in  the  Analytical 
Review.  The  profitji  of  her  pen,  which  were  more  than  jihe  needed 
for  her  own  snbiii->tencc,  supplied  aid  to  many  members  of  her 
family.  She  helped  to  educate  two  younger  itistera,  put  two  of 
her  brothers  out  in  the  world,  and  even  greatly  Hssisted  her  father, 
whofse  speculative  habits  had  by  this  time  hronght  hltu  nito  eni- 
barrassmencs.  Thus  for  three  years  did  she  proceed  in  a  com-sie 
of  nsefulnes?,  but  anattendcd  by  fame»  Her  answer,  however,  to 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Revoltition,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  many  answers  that  appeared,  and  her  "Vindication  of  the 
EightP  of  Women,"  which  was  published  in  1791,  rapidly  brought 
her  into  notice,  and  notoriety. 

In  1792,  Mary  Wollatonecraft  went  to  Paris,  and  did  not  return 
to  London  till  after  an  Interval  of  three  years.  While  in  France 
she  wToi^  her  "Moral  and  Historical  View  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionand  a  viJ^it  to  K<inyay  on  hasincjis,  in  1795,  gave  rise  to 
hev  "lictters  from  Norway."  Distress  of  mind,  caused  by  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  which  an  attachment  formed  in  Paris  Jiad 
iithjrcted  her,  led  lier  at  this  period  of  her  Lib  to  make  two 
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atteiDpts  ftt  suicide.  But  It  Is  a  sirildTig  proof  of  her  vigour  of 
intellect  tlmt  tlics  "Letters!  from  Nonvay"  written  at  the  time 
when  her  mental  dlstrej^ij  watt  at  Jts  height,  and  in  the  intcrvaJ 
between  her  two  attempts  at  self-destruction* 

In  179fl,  Mary  Wollstonccraft  hiicame  acqnainted  with  William 
GodwiTi,  the  celebrated  philosopher  and  political  writer.  A  mutusJ 
anachiucni:  was  the  resnlt ;  and  as  thcy^  niiloruinatcly,  held  f^liniiar 
oplTiioiJs  respecting  rhe  ceremony  of  n>tirriage,  they  lived  together, 
Tiuweddedj  for  hix  months;  when  tinding  the  necessity  of  legid* 
matizing  the  child  which  woiiid  othervvfjie  be  an  outcast  ft-om  her 
birth  J  they  wer^j  married*  Mrs^  Godwin  died  in  child-bed  a  few 
montlis  afterwardj^i  leaving  her  Infant  daiightcrt  who  Buhsequeutly 
became  the  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  and  has  given  ample 
proof  that  she  inherits  the  talents  of  hoth  ht^r  parents. 

Mr.  Godwin  niourned  the  death  of  his  wifR  deeply.  Iti  I79y  he 
edited  her  poj^thumons  works,  and  also  published  a  nnall  nucmoir 
of  her,  which  is  eminently  marked  by  genuine  feeling,  tJimpllcity, 
and  truth.  The  stylfi  of  thid  memoir  is  d liferent  fronn  the  other 
productions  of  Godwin,  which  he  asjcrlbed  to  the  indueuco  tbe 
genins  of  his  wife  had  exercised  over  his  own  mind  ?  he  conclude! 
thus:  "This  light  was  lent  to  me  fur  a  very  short  period,  and  ia 
extingnished  for  ever." 

GOMEZ,    MAGDALEKE   ANGELINA   rAISSON  DE, 

A  FftiSNcn  author,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Pai^^on,  a  pi  aye  r* 
and  born  at  Pari^,  in  1684,  She  marriGd  M.  de  Gomez,  a  Spanish 
gentleman  of  small  fortune,  in  whose  circumstauces  she  wiis  deceived. 
She,  however,  procured  sufficient,  by  her  writings,  to  live  at  St. 
Germaine-en-Laye ;  she  died  there  in  1770.  Her  works  were 
numerous,  chieHy  romances:,  which  were  well  written,  and  have 
been  much  esteemed.  Those  most  celebrated  were  "Lcs  Jonrneefl 
Amuaantes,"  eight  vols,;  **Crementlne,"  two  rols.j  **Aneedote9 
Perfjan?^,"  tv^^o  vols.;  ''Le*  Cent  Konvellefl,"  eight  vols.  She  also 
wrote  several  tragedies,  whieh  were  unsuecessful. 

GONZAGA,    BARB  A  VON, 

DuCM^as  of  WurtembuiTg,  was  the  danghter  of  Loids  the  Third, 
Duke  of  Mantua.  She  married  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg:,  Eberhard 
with  the  beard,  in  the  year  1474,  A  dcv^oted  student  herself,  she 
became  the  patroness  of  learning  and  literary  men  in  her  hushand*s 
domain.  Thri:>iigh  her  influence  waes  the  Tmiver!9ity  of  Zulieng^ 
established.  She  died,  1505,  mourned  by  her  snbjeets,  and  by  tihe 
whole  literary  world. 

GONZAGA,    CECILIA  DE, 

An  Italian  lady  of  high  hirth,  gave  proofk,  even  when  a  child, 
of  a  remarkable 'fondness  for  learning.  Her  father,  John  Francis 
Gonzaga,  Lord  of  Mantua,  procured  the  best  masters  to  insrruet 
her^  and  at  the  age  of  eight  she  is  said  to  have  known  Greek. 
She  was  religion and  ehadmble  as  well  as  learned,  gave  marriage 
portions  to  poor  young  women,  and  repiiircd  and  beautified  convents 
and  churches;  in  order  to  do  this,  ahe  was  obliged  to  use  the 
greatest  fielf-deidal  in  her  personal  expenses.  Her  father,  for  a 
long  time,  re±!isted  her  dejiire  of  taking  the  veil,  but  he  at  length 
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gave  a  reluctant  con  sunt  W  the  {rreTOC&ble  atep  which  cnt  hor  off 
for  ever  ihim  the  iictive  purBuittt  of  liJb.   Sh©  wa«  bom  aljout  1422. 

^  GOKZAGA,  COLOKHA  IPPOLITA. 

Don  Fekrantk  Gonzaoa,  one  of  tliG  most  renowned  fAptzuns 
of  the  Emperor  Charlt'j*  the  Fifth,  had  yory  Binguiar  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  eilucetion  i  ideas  that  mi^t  with  lltdt  approviil  among 
ins  own  aex  at  that  day,  and  would  fincl  as  Jlttlc  at  preficnt.  He 
said  that  all  exercises  of  the  head  and  intellect  Cendeii  to  render 
men  gornl  for  nothfrig;  that  military  di^iplhie,  the  nf*  of  arms, 
skill  in  liorremarifihlp>  were  to  he  taught  young  noblemen;  their 
moral  training  was  to  he  patience,  jMirgcveninec,  long -anffe ring, 
bravery.  As  to  women,  it  was  quite  another  thing;  their  domain 
was  in -doors;  nnd  a*t  it  was  good  for  the  world  that  science  and 
literature  shoald  advance  and  embellish  lifb,  and  add  to  its  com- 
forts, iiomehody  must  attend  to  theBcj  nothing  more  clcar^  then» 
argned  Don  Fcrraiite,  rtian  thut  this  is  ^*woman's  mission." 

He  hml  an  oppnrtnTiity  of  acting  npon  thiA  thpory,  for  be  was 
The  father  of  ten  soi>.s  all  yonnger  tlmn  his  datighter  Ippolita,  who 
was  l>om  m  1533,  She  had*  from  her  infaiicv,  masters  of  th«  flrt^t 
intclligeiiee  for  every  science;  and  nature  having  endowed  her 
with  uncomaion  abllligr*,  her  progrens  in  every  dcpflrtment  of  lltera- 
tura  sotjn  rendered  htr  famous.  Her  father,  bt^eomlng  governor 
of  Milan,  brought  her  Into  a  brilliant  and  courtly  circle,  where 
her  perfional  eliarmB^  and  the  weitlth  and  importance  of  her  family 
attracted  many  Miitore,  undeterred  by  her  extraordinary  learning. 
She  formed  a  marriage  of  love  with  Fabrissio  Colonna^  a  Romaa 
nobleman,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  a  military  capacity. 
Tills  union  iseenis  to  have  been  one  of  great  happiness ;  but  it  wa* 
of  short  duration,  FabriKio  died  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Hij 
widow,  after  the  mauifei^tatiun  of  violent  grief,  sought  solace  in 
literature.  Her  house  ^on  Ijccame  the  resort  of  ail  the  eminent 
writers  of  the  age ;  the  most  extrayagant  tributes  of  admiration 
were  offered  to  her  by  the  poets ;  nor  were  sdentiflc  or  grava 
writers  behind -hand  In  pouring  out  homage  to  a  woman  whoj^ 
beauty,  high  rank^  and  talent;?,  seemed  to  warrant  this  sort  of 
adnladoB.  In  the  ineantirae,  her  brother  grew  up  in  the  greatest 
Ignorance ;  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  Ercule,  Bh^hop  of  Mafitu^t, 
interceded  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  family,  Don  Cesare;  ha 
urged  his  hrotlicr  to  allow  his  eldest  son  some  few  of  the  advan- 
tages he  had  lavished  on  his  daughter!  In  vain  I  Don  Ferrante, 
lirm  to  his  theory,  refused  that  the  smallest  part  of  the  "ample 
page  of  knowledge"  should  be  "unrolled'*  to  the  modern  Ciiesar. 

Ippoiifa  formed  a  second  union  with  the  Count  Caraffa,  but  it 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  misery.  The  Count  CEiralTftt  took 
timbrage  at  the  crowd  of  literati  and  artists,  who  surrounded  his 
wife.  She  was  not  willing  to  abandon  her  habits  and  tastes  j 
discord  was  fomented  by  the  count's  mother,  a  narrow-minded 
woman,  who  detested  her  daughter-in-iaw ;  thcKi  disputes  resulted 
in  a  legal  tieparatioit ;  upon  which  occasion  Ippolita  received  a 
letter  from,  her  father  breathing  the  tend  crest  cousolation,  and 
recaiUng  his  darling  to  the  bosom  of  her  family.  She  was  received 
with  tenderness,  but  her  spirits  were  broken.  She  gradually  declined 
in  health,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight. 


She  left  a  toIqeig  of  poems,  among  wMeh  is  celebrated  a  sonnet 
writteii  on  the  death  of  I  re  tie  of  Spilinibcrg, 

GONZAGA'COLONNA,  JULIA, 

Du  CHESS  of  TVaietto,  and  Countess  of  Foiidi,  was  mairled,  when 
Tory  young,  to  Duke  Veapasiiin  Coloniiaj  &  maa  older  thatt  ker 
father;  but  it  eeem  he  gained  her  heart.  She  wa^  iu  a  ffew  yeart 
after  her  marriagi;,  left  a  widow,  rich,  exceedingly  b«autifbl,  and 
"th^  great  attraetious  of  her  person  were  fturpa^^ed,  if  posiiible,  hy 
the  qiiaitficaiions  of  her  miud."  The  first  noblemen  in  Italy  mude 
pro[K)aala  for  her  baud  ^  hut  notwllhsto-tidiug  the  dvike  her  hiiithatid 
had  been  old  and  iniirm,  she  pjiid  the  tiigheat  respect  to  his 
itiem<)r}%  and  determined  never  to  umny  a  second  time.  The  fame 
of  her  eharms  extended  beyond  her  own  country,  and  at  length 
reached  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  Sultan,  Soliman  tbe  Second,  de- 
termined to  obtain  her  by  force,  a»  he  could  not  gain  her  by  other 
means.  The  eommander  of  his  nayy,  Ariadne  Barbarossa,  undertook 
to  seize  and  carry  her  olTj  arriving  at  Fondi  in  the  night,  with 
two  thonsand  soldiers^  he  found  little  difUculty  in  scaling  the  walla. 
The  inhabitants  of  Fondi,  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  invader?, 
and  ignorant  of  the  purjiose  for  which  they  had  come,  mshed 
out  of  their  houses,  uttering  the  raoat  doleful  shrieka.  The  boaa- 
fal  diiehess,  awakened  by  these  cries  of  terror,  escaped  from  her 
chamber- window,  and  :aed  to  the  niountains,  where  she  was  assailed 
by  fresh  terrors,  for  a  desperate  banditti  made  these  mountains 
their  haunt.  She  fell  Into  their  handti  5  but,  moved  by  her  appeals, 
or  restrained  by  divine  providence,  these  outcasts  ti^ated  her  with 
respect,  and  re^ilored  her  to  fVeedom, 

The  duchess  devoted  her  time  chiefly  to  literature,  and  her 
genius,  beauty,  aiid  virtne^s,  gained  her  many  flattering  tributes 
from  the  distinguished  philosophers  and  poets  of  that  age»  Bf^niardo 
Tas^so,  father  of  Torquato,  complimented  her  by  name  in  his 
"Amadiii  and  after  her  decease,  which  occurred  April  19tb,^  1566, 
Aritifito  thus  comraemoratoe  her: — 

"Giulia,  Gon^a^  che  doTunque  il  piede 
Vol^t  e  dDvnnque  i  Bereni  occhi  Bira 
Kon  por  o^'  ftltra.  di  tcltil  la  cede, 
Mu  come  J>a  dul  ceil  Meaa  I'ammiia,'* 

Julia  was  suspected  of  Lutheran  ism?  and  though  she  never 
fteknowledged  this,  yet  as  she  died  without  thfe  usual  Catholic 
ceremonies,  the  pres^umption  is,  that  she  was  Trotestant  in  her  heart. 

GONZAGA,  ELEOSOBA, 

Daughter  of  Francis  the  Second,  Marquis  of  Mantua,  was  united, 
when  verj'  young,  to  the  Duke  of  Urhino.  She  wass  celebrated 
for  her  devotion  to  her  hushand,  who  was  deposed  by  Pope  Leo 
the  Tenth,  in  favour  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis.  The  duke  would 
have  sunk  under  thia  misfortune,  hut  for  the  strength  of  mind 
and  tenderness  of  his  wife.  On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  iu  1492, 
the  dukedom  was  restored  to  it&  rightful  owner.  Two  eons  and 
three  daughters  were  the  fruit  of  this  union.  Eleonora,  by  the 
chastity  and  severity  of  her  manners,  reformed  the  morals  of  her 
court* 
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GONZAGA,   ISABELLA  DE, 

of  Guido  Ubaldo  de  Montefeltro,  Duke  d'Urbino,  was  aunt 
lora  Gonzaga,  who  married  the  successor  of  her  husband, 
ly  is  celebrated  for  her  conjugal  fidelity  and  attachment, 
fiband  who  was  sick  and  infirm,  was  driven  fbom  his 
ms  by  Caesar  Borgia.  In  his  distress,  he  implored  the 
ce  of  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France ;  but  he  dared  not  com- 
h  this  request,  lest  he  should  draw  on  himself  the  resent- 
r  the  house  of  Borgia.  The  duke  then  intimated  to  the 
r  France,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  infirm  health,  he  was 

to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  divorce  Isabella,  whom  a 
ny  only  made  his  wife.  The  duchess  was  powerfully  solicited, 
Miaence  of  this  declaration  of  her  husband,  to  make  another 

but  she  resolutely  refused.  She  devoted  herself  to  the  duke 
adversity  with  the-  tenderest  nfFection.  After  his  death,  she 
oed  herself  to  an  excessive  and  unfeigned  sorrow.  She  had 
liiried  twenty  years,  and  devoted  the  rest  of  her  life  to  the 
J  of  her  husband. 

GONZAGA,  LUCRETIA, 

dlostrions  Italian  lady  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  as 
ttble  for  her  wit  and  learning,  as  for  high  birth.  She  wrote 
Mmtiftil  letters,  that  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  preserve 

and  a  collection  of  them  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1562. 
kno  learning  in  her  letters,  yet  we  perceive  by  them  that 
M learned;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Robertcllus,  she  says,  that  his 
WtMies  had  she^vn  her  the  true  meaning  of  several  obscure 
!tt  in  Aristotle  and  -^schylus.  All  the  wits  of  her  time 
aided  her  highly ;  and  Hortensio  Lando,  besides  singing  her 
^  dedicated  to  her  a  piece  written  in  Italian,  "Upon  moder- 
fte  passions  of  the  soul."  They  corresponded,  and  more 
Jiity  of  her  letters  to  him  have  been  printed, 
'earn  from  these  letters  that  her  marriage  with  John  Paul 
*De  was  unhappy.  She  was  not  fourteen  when  she  was 
1  to  him  against  her  consent;  yet  she  treated  him  with 
'Pect  and  obedience,  though  his  conduct  gave  her  great 
€S8.  He  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Duke  of 
was  detected  and  imprisoned  by  him;  but,  though  con- 
■»  not  put  to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain 
*8e;  applied  to  every  man  of  importance  in  Christendom 
^ede  for  him;  and  even  solicited  the  Grand  Seignor  to 
'imself  master  of  the  castle  where  her  husband  was  kept, 
f  endeavours  were  vain,  for  he  died  in  prison,  after  having 
Such  impatience  under  his  sufferings  as  made  many  persons 

that  he  had  lost  his  senses.  She  lived  afterwards  in  honour- 
*dowhood,  though  several  men  of  rank  were  her  suitors; 
'  resolutely  rejected  all  such  offers,  declaring  frankly  on  one 
^  that  she  had  suffered  too  much  in  a  conjugal  state  again 
^  herself  to  the  yoke,  from  which  God  had  freed  her, 
longh  a  husband  richer  than  Croesus,  wiser  than  Lelius,  or 
ttier  than  Nireus,  should  offer  himself.  Of  four  daughters 
I^cretia  bore  to  her  husband,  two  only  survived,  whom 
licated  to  a  conventual  life. 

initings  were  heM  in  so  much  esteem ,  for  the  gracea  of 
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Btyle,  thm  even  the  notes  she  wrote  to  lier  domrjitics  were  f^arefiillf 
collocted,  and  many  of  them  preserved  in  the  tulirion  of  her  letters. 
She  was  A  kind  miAtres»,  efiref\J  pven  to  ihe  settlement  of  her 
dome^es  in  life,  a?^  i\  renrard  for  the!r  services,  She  wrote  xnnny 
letters  to  her  friendB  and  acqnaintances  on  vario««  Rthjects*^  in  a 
strain  of  admirable  moratity ;  and  in  all  her  eonduet  was  aa 
example  to  her  sex,  and  a  ble^&iisg  to  society. 

GOHE,    MRS.    CATHARINE  GRACE, 

Ib  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Wv'mg  female  novelists  of  tht* 
country;  the  timnbcr  of  her  workB  would  give  her  eelebrity,  had 
Bhe  no  other  claim.  She  is,  however,  a  powerful  and  brilliant 
writer,  avtd  It  srerns  almost  a  parody  to  a?^E^^rt^  thiit  her  surpiislng 
fertility  of  imagination  should  be  an  obstacle  to  her  attaining  the 
high  literary  rtiputatjon  she  merits.  But  her  works  are  m  unfail* 
ingly  prcjjented  to  the  publie,  bo  constantly  poured  out,  that  they 
arSi  received  liko  the  flowers  and  fruits,  acceptahle  and  dellghtfnli 
but  not  to  lie  sought  for  and  praised,  m  some  rare  occasicmal 
production.  We  revel  in  our  showcra  of  roses,  hut  they  are  comnjon- 
place,  while  we  make  a  wonder  of  some  pricklj'  proJtictiou  of  a 
foreign  bed.  We  are  led  to  these  thongbtj^  while  looking  over  a 
notice  of  Mrs.  Gore's  writings,  which  appeared  in  Chartibers*s  Cyclo- 
psedia:  the  critic  saya,— '^Thi*  lady  la  a  clever  and  prolific  writer 
of  tales  and  fashionable  uoveia.  Her  first  work  (published  anony- 
mously) was,  we  believe,  a  small  volume  con  tain  inf^  two  tales, 
'Tlie  Lettre  de  Cachet/  and  ^The  Reign  of  Terror,'  1827.  One  of 
these  relates  to  the  times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  oilier  to 
the  Freiieh  Revolution,  They  are  both  interesting,  graceful  raiejs — 
superior,  we  think,  U)  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  exti^nslve 
flctfoujj  of  the  amhoresy.  In  1830,  appeared  ♦Women  as  they  Are  j 
or,  The  Manners  of  the  Day,'  three  volumes— an  ea.^y  s^parkling 
narrative,  with  eorreet  pictures  of  modern  society— much  lady-like 
wTiting  on  dress  and  fashion,  and  some  rather  misplai'cd  derision 
or  contempt  for  'excellent  wiveB,*  and  'good  son  of  men.'  This 
novel  noon  went  through  a.  second  edition,  and  Mrs.  Gore  continued 
the  same  style  of  fash itm able  portraiture.  In  1831,  $he  issued 
'Mothers  and  Daughters,  a  Tale  of  the  Year,'  IBBQ.  Here  the 
manners  of  gay  life — halls,  dinners,  and  fetes — with  clever  sketches 
of  character,  and  amu^^ing  dialogues,  make  np  the  customary  three 
volumes.  The  same  year,  we  find  Mrs.  Gore  compiling  a  series  of 
narratives  fur  youth,  entitled  'The  Historical  TraveJIer*'  In  1832^ 
she  came  fonvnrd  with  *The  Fair  of  May  Fair,'  a  series  of  fashionable 
tales  that  were  not  so  well  received.  The  critics  hinted  that  Mrs. 
Gore  had  exhatisted  her  stock  of  observation,  and  vp-e  believe  she 
went  to  reside  In  FruTice,  where  she  continued  some  years,  Het 
nest  tale  was  entitled  *Mrs.  Armitage.'  In  1838,  she  published  ^The 
Book  of  Ro«iea,  or  the  Rose -Fancier's  Mantial,'  a  delightful  little 
work  on  the  history  of  the  rose,  its  propagation  and  culture,  France 
IB  celebrated  for  itg  rich  varieties  of  the  qnecn  of  flowers,  and  Mrs, 
Gore  availed  herself  of  the  taste  and  expericnee  of  the  French 
floricnlturistH,  A  fljw  months  afterwards  came  out  *The  Heir  of 
Selwood,  or  Three  Epochs  of  a  Life,*  a  novel  in  which  were 
C3thibited  sketches  of  Parisian  as  well  as  English  societj'-,  and  an 
interesting  though  someivhat  confused  plot*  The  year  1839  witnessed 
three  more  works  of  fiction  fwm  this  indefatigable  lady,  *Tho 
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C^Yiinet  Minister,*  thv  scene  of  wJiicii  b  laid  during  this  regt^ncy 
of  Gtorge  lUe  Fourth,  and  includes  aniang  its  t:fmrai-*tcrs  the  en'iil 
tisimt  cjf  Sh^ridiiri ;  'PrtslVrment,  or  my  Unck,  the  lilari/  eotitrtiniiig 
sonif^  j!:ood  sketcbi'ii  of  dr  si  wing-room  sook'i  but  no  plot ;  ami  the 
*C!0urtier  of  the  Day,^  of  Charity  the  Second/  and  ottier  talci*.  Kcxt  • 
yeai-  we  have  the  *l>owiiger^  or  the  New  SeliooJ  for  Scandul  and 
in  IMl  Hjrcville,  or  a  Seas-in  in  Pur  is;'  *Diurrc  of  the  South,  or, 
the  Olden  Time'  (a  druttin  j)  and.  *The  I^ver  nnd  her  Husband/ 
etc*,  tbe  latter  a  tVcc  translation  of  M.  Bertrand's  Gerfiiut.  In  1842, 
Mrs.  Goi^  published  *Hie  Banker's  Wife,  or  Court  and  City/  in 
wbicl)  the  efforts  of  a  family  in  the  tiiiddlc  rank  to  outshine  a 
iiobkuian^  and  the  e^inscquences  resulting  froiiii  this  silly  vanity  and 
ambition,  are  truly  and  powerfully  painted.  The  value  f>f  Mrs. 
Gore*8  novels  cotiafetu  iii  their  Uv^eiy  eaustJe  pictorea  of  faBhiouable 
and  high  society. 

"Besides  th^  works  we  have  mentioned,  Mr^,  Gore  ha*  puhlii^hcd 
*The  Desennuy^,'  'The  Pocreaa,'  'The  Woman  of  the  World/  'Thf. 
Woman  of  Business/  *Tlie  Atnbaaaador's  Wlfb/  and  other  novels. 
She  contributes  tales  to  the  pedodicals,  and  b  perhaps  unparalleled 
for  fertility.  Her  works  are  all  of  the  samti  class — nil  pictures  of 
existing  llfb  and  manners  j  hut  the  want  of  gennine  feelings  of 
,|ia5sion  and  aimplicilyj  in  her  IJdng  modelit  and  the  cndleBs  frivol- 
ities of  their  occiiijaEiouB  and  pursuits,  make  m  sometimes  take 
leave  of  Mrs.  Gore'8  fashionable  trlflcra  in  the  temper  with  which 
Goldsmith  parted  from  Beau  Tibbs — 'The  company  of  fools  may 
at  first  make  us  smile,  btit  at  luiit  never  falls  of  rendering  ug 
melancholy.' " 

Besides  these  narrative  fictions,  Mrs.  Gore  has  made  some  con- 
tribution5  to  the  stiige— "The  Maid  of  Croissy/'  **The  Bledge- Driver,'* 
— little  dramas  from  the  French,— "The  School  fJ>r  Coquettes^'*  and 
other  comedies.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed,  by  the  examples  of  Le 
Ssige  and  Fielding,  that  a  successful  novelist  could  seareely  be  fitted 
for  dramatic  compositions  j  bis  own  attempt  in  that  way  came 
aftenvards  to  support  his  theory.  The  plays  of  Mrs.  Gore  may, 
then,  without  disparaging  her  abilities,  be  acknowledged  but 
mediocre  achievements. 

Respecting  this  lady's  domestic  life,  it  may  just  he  observed  that 
the  date  of  her  birth  must  be  looked  for  somewhere  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century ;  that  she  manled,  in  IBSS,  Mr.  Charles 
Gore,  who  at  the  time  held  a  commlsviiou  in  tlie  British  army ;  this 
gentleman,  who  had  long  been  a  confirmed  invalid,  died  some  years 
since  ^  by  him  our  gifted  authoress  bad  two  children,  n  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  married,  quite  recently^  the  Hon,  and 
Rev,  Lord  Johri  Thynue.  For  many  years  Mrs,  Gore  has  resided 
chiefly  in  France. 

GOTTSCHED,   tOUISA  ADELGU^^fDE  VICTORIA, 

Was  born  at  Dantde,  in  1713.  Her  maiden  name  was  Kalmus* 
WhiJn  only  sixteen  years  of  agc^  she  married  Profcj^^or  Gotti!ehed, 
of  the  Leipsic  university.  She  aided  her  husband  in  all  his 
literary  labours ;  and  appeared,  In  a  short,  time  after  her  marriage, 
as  an  authoress  under  her  own  name.  Her  style  is  pronouncetl 
by  critics  B£  superior  to  that  of  her  husband  ^  though  he  enjoyed 
a  great  reputation  as  an  author.    She  wrote  a  number  of  mclo- 


A  NATIVE  Of  MoELtauban,  During  tlic  rcvolation  ahe  espoused! 
the  cause  of  the  people,  and  made  Mirabeau  the  hero  of  her 
wTiciiig&.  But  the  enormities  of  the  JiicohiTiiit  disguatcd  her;  aud 
when  Louis  the  Sixteenth  wiis  dragged  l>efore  the  tdbunalt  »he 
liad  the  cotirage  to  demand  the  privilege  of  defending  him.  This 
heroic  conduct,  and  licr  attacks  on  Marat  aud  Robespierre,  Tuarked 
her  out  for  death.  She  was  guillotined  Novemt>er  Sril.*  1792,  aged 
ttdrty -eight.  Slie  wrote  several  drarnas.  Her  character  m  a 
wonmn  was  by  no  means  ir  reproach  abie. 

GOULD,    HANNAH  FLAG&, 

|b  ft  native  of  I^ancaster^  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  Nortii  America ; 
Twit  lu  her  early  youth  her  father,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Revo- 
lution, removed  to  Newburyport,  in  Ma^saehitHctt^*,  where  she  has 
since  resided.  Her  mother  died  when  Hannah  was  young,  and  for 
many  y&wcs,  even  until  the  df^cenjfe  of  her  tjeloved  father,  libe  was 
his  houselteepert  nur^e,  eotiipanlon,  and  the  chief  aouree  of  his 
earthly  happiness. 

Miss  Gould  commenced  her  literary  career  as  nearly  all  American 
authors  do,  by  writing  for  periodicals.  Her  contributions  were 
chiefly  poetical;  these  she  collected,  and  in  1832  her  first  volume 
of  poems  was  published  in  Boston.  Since  then,  two  additional 
volumes  of  her  poems  have  been  issaed ;  and  in  1846,  &  voltime  of 
prose,  entitled  "Gathered  Leaves,  or  Miscellaneous  Papers,"  wMch 
had  previously  been  contributions  to  annuals,  appeared.  In  1850* 
"Diosma — a  perennial,"  a  volume  of  poems,  selected  and  original, 
and  "The  Touth*s  Coronal,"  a  bttle  book  of  poems  for  cbildrcn, 
were  published. 

Miss  Gould  possesses  great  dehcacy  and  scope  of  imagination; 
she  gathers  around  her  simple  tliemes  imagery  of  peculiar  beauty 
and  uncommon  association-— and  yet  this  imagery  is  always  appro- 
priate. Then  she  has  a  very  f^licitou;;  command  of  language,  and 
the  skill  of  making  the  most  uncouth  words  "lie  smooth  in  rhyme," 
which  the  greatest  poet  of  the  age  might  envy.  And  she,  not 
seldom,  displays  humorous  turns  of  thought,  acid  a  sportive  raillery 
which  is  very  amusing. 

Wit  is  a  much  rarer  qnality  than  wisdom  in  female  writers,  and 
Miss  Gould -s  sprightly  wit  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  quite 
origiaaL  She,  however,  uses  it  with  great  delicacy,  and  always  to 
teach  or  enforce  some  lesson  which  would  not  dii^panige  "divide 
Philosopiiy"  to  inculcate,— lu  truth,  the  great  power  of  her  ptjetry 
is  its  mt>m/  application-  Tljis  hallows  every  object  she  looks  upon, 
and  ennobles  every  incident  she  celebrates.  She  takes  lowly  and 
homely  themes  biit  she  turns  them  to  the  light  of  heaveci,  and 
they  are  beautified,  and  refilled,  iind  elevated.  She  brings  to  her 
Gud  the  rich  treasures  of  her  intL^llect,  and  the  warm  fbelings  of 
her  hejirt.  Everywhere  and  in  everything  slie  sees  and  feels  His 
presence ;  and  her  song  rises  in  those  **spiritnal  hreathingfn"  which 
lift  the  hearts  of  her  readers,  to  unite  with  her  in  praise  to  the 
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GOCKXAY,   MAEY   DE    JAJiS,    LADY  OF, 

A  pRENfTR  womau  of  wil  and  learning,  was  related  to  se^-^^ml 
noble  families  In  Paris  bat  bom  in  t^?icony,  Ln  1*565,  She  had  a 
Etrotjg  mm  for  litemlriircT  and  was  so  ilt;  lighted  with  MoDtni^ne*« 
Eesayjs,  thai,  on  her  fathxVs  death,  she  adopted  Motitaigne  In  hit 
steadi  even  before  f^hc  ha<l  sa^n  him*  WTien  he  was  aC  Paris  in 
1588^  she  visited  him,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  pasi  two  or  three 
motitti^  with  her  and  her  mother,  the  Lady  Goiimay.  Mademoi- 
selle de  Jars  became  so  w  edded  to  books  m  general,  and  Mon- 
tfligne*s  Essays  in  particular,  that  sh^  rcFolved  never  to  have  any 
other  associate.  Nor  wa^  Montaigne  ungrateful  for  her  admiratioix 
He  foretold,  in  hit?  i^eeond  book  of  Kssajs,  that  she  would  bo 
capable  of  first-rate  productions^  The  connection  was  carried 
through  tbe  family.  Montaigne's  danghter*  the  Viseountest  de 
Jamache.%  always  claimed  MademoistMle  de  Jars  as  a  sister,  lu 
11)3-1,  after  MontalgTie*^  death,  she  revised  and  re-printed  an  ediriou 
of  bis  Estsayfei,  with  a  preface,  full  of  the  strongest  expressions  of 
devotion  to  his  memory* 

She  pnbli.shed  a  volume  of  prose  and  verse  Ln  1636,  called  **Lea 
Avis  et  Jes  Pr^us  de  la  Demcii^^lle  de  Goumal"  She  was  nevCT 
tnarried,  but  rectilved  &  email  pension  from  the  court.  Sbe  died  in 
Ui&,  at  Paris, 

GOZZADIXI,  BETISTA, 

BoBN  in  Bologna,  in  of  a  noble  family.    She  manifested 

from  infancy  a  love  for  *rtuly,  and  a  disinclination  for  ordinaiy 
girlish  wcupations ;  feeling  the  fiUility  of  the  instrnction  given  to 
young  ladies,  she  prevailed  upon  her  parents  to  allow  her  to  devote 
herself  to  the  acquirement  fjf  learn iog  and  science.  In  order  to 
enjoy  the  ftdvant4ige  of  the  university,  she  put  on  man*3  apparel, 
and  followed  every  course ;  as  a  student  she  soon  took  the  highest 
standing  in  her  eollege,  and  at  the  gaining  of  her  degree  received 
the  laurel  erown.  She  afterwards  studied  law,  and  obtained  the 
title  of  Doctor,  and  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  professioiial  robe. 
Her  eloquence  was  very  much  esteemed,  as  well  as  her  learning  and 
piety*  She  lost  her  life  in  an  inundation  canscd  by  an  overflow 
of  the  waters?  of  the  Idio,  which  overwhelmed  a  villa  on  its  batiks, 
where  she  was  visiting*  This  accident  happened  in  1261. 

P  GRACE,  MRS. 

TuEr  maiden  name  of  fhi.'i  ingenious  woman  is  not  known.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  shoe -maker,  and  without  any  regular 
instnu'tion,  succeeded  so  well  in  painting  portraits  as  not  only  to 
support  her  family^  but  also  to  realize  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
She  freqtiently  exhibited  with  the  Society  of  Artists  in  London; 
and  in  1767,  produced  an  hLitorical  picture.  She  left  London  for 
Homertrju,  where  she  died  about  I7a6. 

I  GKAFFIGXT,   FRAKCOISE  D'HAPPONCOUET, 

^  Was  the  daughter  of  a  great- niece  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Callot.  Her  disposition  gentle  and  seriou.«i,  her  judgment  excellent, 
she  was  hencvolcnt  and  affectiouate,  and  much  esteemed  by  her 
nutneroQS  friends.     Ber  "Lettrcg   Pemvienncs''   obtained  great 
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celebrity.  Their  variety  of  description,  richness  of  imageiyi 
impassioned  interest,  have  been  justly  admired.  She  also  ooiq 
a  comedy  of  the  Gout  Larmoyante,  which  contains  many  inga 
thoughts,  but  is  negligently  finished. 

Madame  do  Grafflgny  sometimes  told  with  mortification,  tliit 
mother,  having  inherited  a  vast  number  of  the  copperplates  (H 
great  Callot,  sent  one  day  for  a  brazier  and  had  mem  all  n 
down,  and  made  into  kitchen  utensils. 

In  her  married  life  she  suffered  much  unkindness  from  a 
worthy  husband.  Becoming  a  widow,  in  1740  she  went  to  Bh 
the  suite  of  Mademoiselle  de  Guise,  little  foreseeing  the  hoi 
that  awaited  her  in  the  literary  world.  Her  reputation  was  fti 
in  the  capital  while  she  was  unconscious  of  it.  Several  Bfl 
letters  engaged  her  assistance  in  a  periodical  production  thtf 
in  vogue  at  that  time.  She  wrote  for  them  a  tale  entitled ' 
examples  produce  as  many  virtues  as  vices."  This  story  ^ ' 
with  maxims,  of  which  the  very  title  is  one.  Madame  de  Gnf 
began  the  career  of  an  author  at  rather  a  late  period  of  lift; 
no  want  of  spirit  or  animation  is  to  be  objected  to  her  wiHi 
Besides  many  other  dramatic  and  imaginative  works,  she  ooof 
three  or  four  little  plays  for  the  young,  which  were  zepreaeM 
Vienna  by  the  children  of  the  Emperor,  who  gave  her  a  pel 
These  were  of  a  moral  tendency,  and  written  with  a  chanett 
simplicity.   She  died  in  1768. 

GRAHAM,  ISABELLA, 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  Scotland,  in  17^ 
parents,  Mr.  nnd  Mrs.  John  Marshall,  educated  her  caiefidl 
religiously.  In  1765,  she  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Qi 
a  physician  of  Paisley,  whom  she  afterwards  mairied,  ai 
whom  she  had  four  children.  Soon  after  their  mairiig 
husband  was  ordered  to  join  his  reguncnt,  then  in  CanadiL 
of  the  happiest  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  that  countiTi 
Dr.  Graham  was  ordered  to  Antigua,  where  he  died  in  1774 
Graham  then  returned  to  her  father  in  Scotland,  where,  by 
charge  of  the  education  of  some  young  ladies,  she  support 
aged  father,  herself,  and  her  children. 

In  1789,  Mrs.  Graham  returned  to  America,  and  opened  a  ae 
for  young  ladies  in  New  York,  in  which  she  was  very  snc 
She  was  also  eminent  as  a  public  benefactor,  being  the  pn 
the  founder,  and  one  of  the  most  eflficient  members,  of  the  *^ 
Society,"  the  **0rphan8*  Asylum,"  and  a  "Society  for  the  Pro 
of  Industry."  She  devoted  her  time,  talents,  influence,  and  « 
to  the  building  up  of  these  useful  charities ;  even  perfbmii 
office  of  teacher  for  some  time  in  the  Orphans'  School,  beft 
funds  were  sufficient  to  pay  an  instructor.  Few  womei 
accomplished  such  efficient  services  for  public  good  as  d 
truly  noble  woman ;  she  not  only  worked  herself  in  the  oi 
her  Heavenly  Master,  but  she  had  that  peculiar  facultr,  ti 
of  persuasion,  which  moved  the  hearts  of  many  to  work  id 
who,  without  such  an  exemplar  and  monitor,  would  nofe 
entered  on  these  plans  of  doing  good.  Mrs.  Graham  was  abo 
with  genius;  her  talents,  hallowed  by  piety,  and  devoted  to 
were  of  the  higli  oxdcx  vrhich  would  have  gqdned  her  * 
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fcft  literature,  had  she  lent  herself  to  its  pursuits.  Her 
tters  are  models  of  the  best  style ;  and  the  fragments  of 
,  foand  among  her  papers,  entitled  '^Provision  for  my 
ey  through  the  Wilderness/'  etc.,  shew  the  poetic  feeling 
nbered  in  her  heart,  or  rather  was  absorbed  by  her  love 
d  her  ceaseless  service  in  His  cause.  She  had,  in  this 
iward  of  seeing  her  exertions  crowned  with  wonderful 
nd  the  blessing  of  a  peaceful  and  happy  death  seemed 

close  of  an  earthly  career  which  was  to  open  for  her 
jr  of  glory  and  blessedness.  She  died  July  27th.,  1814. 
pliit  has  not  passed  away ;  it  animates  her  descendants ; 
ter,  Mrs.  Bethune,  and  the  only  son  of  this  daughter, 
George  W.  Bethune,  who  carry  on  and  out  the  holy 

of  benerolence  of  Isabella  Graham.    Her  '^Life  and 

is  widely  known,  many  editions  having  been  published 
id  and  England;  and  probably  more  than  fifty  thousand 
re  been  printed  in  America. 

GRANT,  ANNE, 

maiden  name  was  Mac  Yicar,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  in 
,  1755.  When  a  child,  she  went  with  her  father,  who  was 
'  in  the  British  army,  to  America,  and  spent  some  time 
terior  of  New  York.  While  residing  near  Albany,  Miss 
ar  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Madame  Schuyler, 

widow  rather,  of  Olonel  Philip  Schuyler;  and  to  this 
m  lady,'*  the  English  maiden,  afterwards  Mrs  Grant, 
idges  she  owed  «*whatever  of  culture  her  mind  received." 
turned  to  Scotland  in  1768,  and  in  1779  married  the  Rev. 

of  Laggan,  by  whom  she  had  several  children.  On  the 
ier  husband,  in  1801,  being  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen 
tence,  she  wrote  "The  Highlanders,  and  other  Poems," 

of  an  American  Lady,"  "Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
Q  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,"  etc. 
^n.  the  7th.  of  November,  1838,  at  Edinburgh,  where  she 
iJ^ng  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  and  where  she  was  the 
*  large  circle  of  accomplished  and  literary  people.  From 
death  she  enjoyed  a  royal  pension  of  one  hundred 
^^ly,  which,  with  the  emoluments  derived  from  her 
"^d  some  liberal  bequests,  rendered  her  quite  independent. 

GREEN,  FRANCES  HARRIET, 

^'^den  name  was  Whipple,  was  bom  in  Smithfield, 
America.   Her  family  is  one  of  the  most  honoura- 
5J^te,  and  some  of  the  members  have  displayed  uncommon 
ijil<3  very  young  she  shewed  a  decided  genius,  and  poetry 
production.  A  number  of  her  fugitive  pieces  appeared 
^  1835.   Her  first  prose  work  was  "Memoirs  of  Eleanor 
*J  coloured  woman — ^which  was  very  successful.  The 
JJl^  a  singular  one  to  emanate  from  a  woman's  mind 
?*Uinic,"  addressed  to  operatives.   This  appeared  in  1841 ; 
she  published  "Might  and  Right,"  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  two  political  parties  during  the  attempts  to 
^  constitution  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.    In  the 
^rs  she  wrote  for  the  "Reform  Periodicals,"  so 
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prfnclpallj;  ftiid  in  1848,  liccfttne  editress  of  a  mfigazine,  "The 
Toimg  People's  Journal,"  in  the  hope  ol"  ''combining  the-  gams  of 
flcienee  with  the;  tiowers  of  litertttare."  Mrs,  Green  is  an  original 
often  a  powerful  witer.  Her  poetry  h  marked  in  its  character, 
*Th€  E>warf'8  Story"  p^issionate  atid  thrilling  ^  some  of  her 
dcpcriptire  poems  are  exceedingly  IwantiCnl,  and  all  are  imbued 
with  the  warm  earnest  spirit  of  the  se^^ker  after  gtKnL 

GREVILLE,  MRS., 

Wife  of  Fulkc  Greville,  was  a  eelebratt^d  wit  and  beauty  in 
English  society  during  the  last  centtiry*  She  wrote,  about  1T53,  a 
"Frayer  for  Intlilicrence,"  which  was  long  very  popular.  The  beau- 
riful  Mrs.  Grewe  ivag  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Greville.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Fanny  M'Cartney.  Mrs.  Greville  ^?as  the  author  of 
"Maxims  and  Charflcters,"  published  in  1756,  and  some  other  works ; 
but  none  are  now  of  much  acconnt, 

G^EY,   LADY  JANE, 

Was  an  illnstrions  pcrfonage  of  the  blood -royal  of  England  by 
both  parents;  her  grandmother  on  her  father*^  side,  Henry  Grey, 
Marquis  of  Dori^eti  belttg  queen-consort  tt>  Edward  thL*  Fourth ; 
and  her  grandmother  on  her  mfjther'a,  T^dy  Frances  Brandon, 
being  daughter  to  Hemy  the  Seventh,  and  queen -dowager  of 
France*  Lady  Jane  WJis  bom  in  1537,  at  Brad  gate,  her  father's 
seat  in  Leiceiit^^riihiri5»  and  very  early  gave  astonishing  proofk  of 
her  talents.  She  was  considered  superior  to  Edward  the  Sixth, 
who  was  aboat  the  same  age,  and  was  ihouglit  a  prodigy.  She 
embroidered  and  wrote  bieautifuily,  played  admirably  on  various 
in&tniments,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet 
and  well  cultivated.  These,  however,  were  only  infeiior  ornaments 
in  her  character  j  and,  far  fVom  priding  herself  npon  them,  from 
her  parents'  severity  in  exacting  them,  they  became  a  source  of 
grief  rather  than  pleasure. 

Her  father  had  himself  an  inclination  to  letters,  and  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  ehiiplain;^,  Harding  and  Aylmcr, 
both  men  of  distinguished  learning,  whom  he  employed  aa  tutors 
to  his  daughter  J  and  under  whose  instnietloiis  8he  made  stich 
proficleney  as  amazed  them  both.  Her  own  language  she  spoke 
and  wrote  with  the  utmost  accuracy ;  and  she  not  onty  understood 
the  Freneh,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek,  but  spoke  and  wrote  them 
with  the  greatest  freedom.  She  was  also  verged  In  Hebrew,  Cbal- 
dee,  and  Arabic  ^  and  all  this  while  a  mere  child.  She  had  a 
sedatetjesfs  of  temper,  a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity 
of  Judgment,  that  enabled  her  to  understand  the  sciences;  m  that 
she  thought,  spoke,  and  reasoned,  ni>on  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  in  a  manner  that  surprised  all.  To  thei^e  endowments 
were  added  tlie  lovelietit  graces  of  woman,  mildness,  humility,  and 
modesty.  Her  natural  fotidne^ss  for  literature  was  much  increased 
by  the  severity  of  her  parents  in  the  fendnine  part  of  her  educa- 
tion ;  for,  by  the  gentleness  of  her  tutor,  Aylmer,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  duties,  he  won  her  to  love  what  he  taught.  Her  alliance 
to  the  crown^  and  the  great  esteem  in  which  the  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  her  father,  wag  held  by  both  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward 
the  Slkthf  unavoidably  brought  her  sometimes  to  court  j  and  alio 
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received  many  mErks  of  Edwani**  fayoiir.  Yet  she  gciientliy  tjon- 
tinned  in  the  connrtj  at  Bratlgate* 

Tt  was  there  that  tbe  rainous  RogiT  Aseham  was  on  a  viaii  in 
August,  I5o0;  and  all  the  rest  of  rhe  fkniily  iK^ing  otit  huntings, 
he  went  to  tlic  apiirtment  of  tJie  Lfidy  Jane,  and  found  her  njading 
Plato*s  Pha;don,  in  the  tjriginal  Greek.  Astonished  at  this,  he  iwkcd 
her  why  she  lost  such  posthne  a§  There  mmt  needs  be  In  the  parfe  j 
M  which  she  answered,  sinlling,  "I  wist  iiil  their  jsport  in  the  ptirk 
^  hut  B  Eshadow  to  that  plciisure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good 
Iblk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleasura  meant." 

In  1563,  Lady  Jane  was  married  to  Ujrd  Guildford  Dudley :  and 
shortly  aftt^rwardi*  relue  la  fitly  accepted  the  crown,  which  the  intrigues 
of  her  father  and  father-in-law  had  placed  on  her  head.  But 
siceixling  tlie  throne  was  only  a  step  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
'inc  days  only  did  she  wear  the  crown  \  the  nation  acknowiedgod 
e  right  of  Mojy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  j  and  the 
i^dy  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  the  Tower.    They  had 
mniltted  a  crime  ngatnst  the  state,  in  accepting  the  soveri^fgnty 
*  '  by  hirth  belonged  to  Mary  i  but  as  she  had  auflTered  no  loss, 
the  offeiiderTS  were  so  young,  and  had  been  pereyaded  hy 
hers,  it  was  hoped  their  lives  would  be  spared.    But  the  boon 
of  mercy  was  not  for  them;  and  in  February,  1555,  th£?y  wcr^ 
hroufiht  to  the  hlock. 

Although  the  queen,  seeming  to  desire  the  ealvatlon  of  her 
victijTis^  sent  the  miwsl  l£!arned  and  subtle  priests  to  exhort  the  Lady 
J'anc  to  a  ehange  of  fiilth,  she  defended  her  opbdonfi  with  ability 
and  resolution ;  and  lier  part  in  thiw  conference  is  highly  com  mended 
hy  Bishop  EutnL%  and  tJther  ecclesiastical  hii^torians,  Sh*?  wrote 
several  letterit  in  her  coniinemenl,  one  to  her  sister,  in  Greek, 
exhorting  her  to  maintain^  in  every  tdal,  that  fortitude  and  per- 
sevemnce  of  wiiich  ?he.  trusted  to  give  her  the  example.  Another 
one  was  addressed  to  her  father*s  chaplain,  Dr.  Himliiig,  who  had 
apostatized  from  his  religion,  imploHtig  him  to  prefer  his  conscience 
to  his  safety.  She  also  wrote  four  epistles  in  Latin,  two  iif  them 
the  night  before  her  execution,  on  the  blank  leaves  of  her  Greek 
Te^^tament. 

She  refused  to  consent  to  her  hwf band's  entreaties  for  a  last 
interview,  alleging  that  the  tendernesa  of  their  parting  would  over- 
come their  fortitude,  and  that  they  should  s*>3n  meet  where  no 
disappointment,  misfortune,  or  death  could  disturb  them. 

As  she  beheld  from  her  window  her  husband  led  to  execution, 
havin/^  given  him  a  token  of  her  remembrance,  she  calmly  awaited 
ber  own  fzite.  On  her  way  to  the  scaffold,  she  was  met  by  the 
cart  that  bore  the  lifeless  body  of  Lord  Guildford ;  thjs  forced  from 
her  tiome  tearg,  that  were  quickly  dried  by  the  report  of  his  courage 
and  constancy. 

Sir  John  Gage,  constable  of  the  Tower,  entreated  her  to  give  him 
fome  token  of  remembrance,  and  she  presented  him  with  her  tablets, 
In  which  she  had  just  written  three  sentences  la.  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English,  suggested  by  seeing  the  dead  body  of  her  husband  j  im- 
porting that  he,  whom  human  laws  bad  condemned,  would  be  saved 
by  Divine  mercy ;  atid  that  if  her  own  fault  de&erved  punishment, 
It  would,  she  trujited,  be  extenuated  by  her  youth  and  itiexperience. 
At  the  scaffbid,  without  breathing  a  complaint  against  the  ae verity 
of  her  punishment,  she  attested  her  hinoccnce  of  intentional  wrong  i 
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her  crimo,  sho  said,  had  not  been  ambition,  bat  a  want  of  flmmia- 
in  resisting  the  instances  of  those  whom  she  had  been  accostonM* 
to  revere  and  obey.  She  concluded  her  remarks  with  a  iioliwM. 
profession  of  her  faith,  and  devoutly  repeated  a  psalm  in  EhigUikV 
The  executioner  knelt  to  implore  her  foi^siyeness,  which  All 
granted  readily,  adding,  "I  pray  you  despatch  me  quickly.'*  That  I 
kneeling,  and  saying,  "Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  gpiiiti"  I 
she  meekly  submitted  to  her  fate.  She  was  haidly  seventeen  it  1 
the  time  of  her  death.  '  I 

GREY,    MRS.,  I 

Is  a  popular  English  authoress,  in  whose  writings  we  findnothi^  ] 
very  new  or  exciting,  neither  do  we  discover  anything  iDjartal 
or  distasteful  to  the  most  fastidious.    Her  books,  with  respeet  Mi'l 
the  moral  tone,  may  be  safely  allowed  to  **the  fair  and  inDooeni"  1 
The  characters  are  such  as,  in  our  experience,  we  have  had  the  1 
opportunity  to  sec  portrayed  many  hundreds  of  times.   Mrs.  Qmf  1 
dresses  them  up,  however,  very  cleverly,  and  presents  them  to  tlis 
public  suitably.  "The  Gambler's  Wife,"  one  of  her  early  m&i, 
has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  popularity.   In  her  later  works  there  ir. 
much  improvement  in  the  style,  which  is  now  generally  comeL 
"Aleine"  is  decidedly  the  best  of  her  productions,  where  thm 
a  very  successful  imitation  of  Mrs.  Mursh ;  in  spirit  and  feeling  nMv 
portions  of  it  might  fairly  challenge  competition  with  **The  Tm> 
Old  Men's  TiJcs."   The  other  works  of  Mrs.  Grey  are  "The  Dlihf^ 
and  the  Cousin,"  "The  Belle  of  the  Family,"  "The  Little  Wi*^ 
Record  of  Matrimonial  Life,"  "The  Manceuvering  Mother,"  •*8ra.. 
Lennard,"  "The  Young  Prima  Donna,"  "The  Baronet's  Dangfatov- 
"Hyacinthe,  or  the  Contrast,"  "Lena  Cameron,"  "The  Old  Dowr 
House,"  Alice  Seymour,"  and  "Harry  Monk." 

GRIERSON,  CONSTANTIA, 

Was  bom  in  the  county  of  Bmkenny,  in  Ireland  She  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  scholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  litenh 
ture,  but  in  history,  divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Shi 
gave  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  of  Latin  by  her  dedication  of  tbt 
Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  Lord  Carteret,  and  that  of  TerenM 
to  his  son,  to  whom  she  also  wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  ako 
composed  several  fine  poems,  in  English;  and  was  a  woman  of 
exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  What  made  these  extraordinary  talenti 
yet  more  surprising,  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor,  UlitenM^ 
country  people,  and  she  had  no  instruction  but  the  little  Um 
minister  of  the  parish  gave  her,  when  she  found  timfi  ftom  hv 
needle-work,  to  which  she  was  closely  kept  by  her  mother. 

\Vlien  Lord  Carteret  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obtained 
a  patent  for  Mr.  Grierson,  her  husband,  to  be  the  king's  printer; 
and,  to  distinguish  and  reward  her  unconmion  merit,  had  her  lift 
inserted  in  it.  Whether  owing  to  her  own  desire,  or  the  envy  of 
those  around  her,  very  few  of  her  various  and  beautifiil  wrinn^ 
were  ever  published.  She  died  in  1733,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty -seven. 

GRIFFITH,  ELIZABETH, 

A  NOVELIST  and  dramatic  writer  of  some  eminence,  first  distin- 
guished herself  by  the  "Letters  of  Henry  and  Frances,"  which 
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contained  the  genyino  correspondence  l»etween  her  and  her  hiishand 
before  their  marriage.  She  also  wrote  "Memott^  of  Ninon  d6 
TEnclos,"  the  "Morality  of  Shake^pere*a  I^rnmAS  TUustrHted,"  thrtM! 
novels,  four  enniedies^  and  "Essays  uddreMcd  to  Yonng  Carried 
Women,"   She  cUed  In  Ireland,  id  l?a3, 

^  GRIGNAK,   FRANCES,   COUNTESS  DE, 

Daughter  of  the  celehrat^d  Madame  ScTignd,  waa  bom  in  264ti» 
In  I669j  she  marrfed  Coant  (irignan,  an  officer  of  high  rank  At 
the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourtctntli.  Her  resiidence  in  Provence 
vri^th  her  husband,  and  at  a  di^tftnce  ftxjm  her  mother,  was  thy 
caose  of  the  writing  of  those  excellent  letters  whleh  paeficd  l>etween 
the  mother  and  daughter.  She  had  two  daughN^rji  and  one  son. 
Her  life  owes  all  its  eckbrlty  to  the  interest  exeited  by  the  Jf^tters 
of  her  moiiier.  TUe  death  of  the  Counter  de  Grignan  occurred 
m 

GEISi;   SIGNORA  GUILIA, 

Was  bom  at  Milan  on  the  day  of  the  t^te  of  St.  Guiita,  1812. 
Her  Mhcr  wm  an  offtecr  of  tngiricers,  in  the  sendee  of  ?iapcdeoTi ; 
her  aunt  was  the  celebrated  singer,  Josephine  Gnfuwinij  and  her 
elder  siiJter  was  Guldetti  Grisi,  a  mezzo  ttoprtino  of  eonsiderable  repute 
on  the  Italian  gtage.  The  cinldliood  i^^  Guilia  gave  little  promises 
t)f  the  pre -em  im^  nee  she  a  tier  wards  attain  cil.  She  had  a  quick  ear, 
but  wn*  affiit  ted  with  a  chronic  hoarseness  whic!i  seemed  an  effec- 
tual ba,r  to  iier  advancement  in  the  voeal  profe^ssion-  Fler  musical 
edacatiOM  wiis,  however,  not  neglected  j  she  was  much  with  her 
lister,  wdiose  professional  engagements  rendered  her  study  and 
practice  almost  incessant.  It  was  sijon  remarked  that  Guilia  could 
repeat  from  memory  the  moat  diffleult  passes  whifh  fihe  had 
heard  htT  slater  practising!  und  a.^  i^lie  grew  up  her  voice  became 
more  clear  and  flexible,  without  losing  its  depth  and  power.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  after  much  study  and  preparation,  the  made 
her  fMut  at  the  Bologna  theatre,  at  which  Guidetti  wa*  prima 
dcmnu^  in  Roasini'a  opera  of  "Zelmira,"  taking  the  cantrtilto  part,  for 
whieli  she  was  then  fitted,  although  her  voice  afteruards  developed 
into  a  splenflid  sopnmQ.  Her  success  was  such  ^  i<i  induce  Sign  or 
Lanad,  of  Florence,  to  endeavour  to  secure  her  for  hlA  own  theatre, 
and  he  sueeeedcd  in  binding  her  to  serve  him  exeluwively  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  at  a  salary  much  too  low  for  her  deserts.  After 
perfornung  fbr  him  at  Florence,  Crivelli,  and  Milan,  where  the 
ftppeared  with  Pasta  in  Bellini's  opera  of  **Norma,"  she  terminated 
the  engagement  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  by  flying 
into  France,  which  she  reached  after  some  strange  adventures,  and 
was  received  by  her  sister,  who  was  then  performing  at  Paris, 
and  at  once  engaged  as  prima  d^nna  at  tlie  Thtatr&  liaUen.  Since 
that  period  she  has  shone  aa  one  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
oj^eratie  heini'jphepe. 

In  Aprili  li^it  she  came  to  London,  where  her  fiTst  performance 
was  in  the  eharactcr  of  Ninette  in  "Lsl  Gaaza  Ladra.'*  From  thia 
time  to  when,  conjointly  with  Signor  Mario,  with  whom  she 

had  achieved  some  of  tier  greatest  triumphs,  she  took  her  farewell 
of  the  English  stnge,  she  was  constantly  before  the  public,  adding 
to  the  enthusiiastie  admiration  with  which  she  was  regarded  by 
every  change  of  charaeter  assumed  by  her,  whose  impeirsonifietttions 


or  lier  Jiiasrr  It  lua  been  welt 
me  wild  dmnsiie  aarj  of  m  pininwitr  fifej  it  reieniblcs  ber  aictii^ 
Bot  wAij'  Iblkfw  li  bejotid  the  itpge— dut  mm^  whmm  ^  wn&m 
■s  me  fipeEb  firatii  tbe  temiile  of  iseafafi,  with  tht  mod  wtmAy  Iv 
iJu^  ilie  ipiiiti  of  IMS' aadieaoii  witli  the  Tijiee  iliaE  iii%bt  *^bam 
4mm  mgM  ftm  llieir  vtacm'— fiil%  lich,  ^irisptm^  rife  wUfa 
■ool  and  ifltiodTV  ^  Uefinif  And  finedmofl  moMe  elcK|iieai 
tb«ii  Wlidom'h  Mif?  SodoaGafilsGTi^  tTiorapbiBtei^fMieaitr 

GROSS,  AMALIE  TON, 
Bettsb  known  imdcr  her  mnmm*  dt  jAibc  Amatk  Wlnijer,  wms 
bom  In  laoip  mt  Webur.  Ber  maideo  nuie  was  Leebttcb.  In 
ettriy  li£b  wbB  beome  aeqitalffliied  wicli  Goilbe,  and  her  BMie  and 
tnmd  were  ^naed  nukr  the  influeace  «f  thai  rwratftahle  man, 
gUie  Mpfpearad  u  an  aathoiieai  M  the  afe  of  thiftr*  l>f  ciontribiitiQg 
to  a  fiatiiaUa'  anmyil.  In  1838,  she  pablidied  -'Picciiffca  of  Gennaa 
Llfeb"  *nd  aAerwitfda  nowdrtte*;  '^{^tnre»  of  Women,"  ^Beed- 
Jmkmf  or  a  Berlin  Boil,"'  ''Eeeolk^^kitu  of  a  Lead^  Soldier^ 
^Fairy  Talea  Irf  Sature,"  and  **The  Diadem  and  Sceptieu'^  " 
baa  «TfU)ai  a  grtAt  many  mmov  tales  and  poems. 

GROTIUS,  MARY, 
DAVCRf^  of  BaroD  Eeige^berg.  of  Zealand^  was  manM  to  lh# 
lenawnexl  Hugh  Gnidiu,  Jiii>%  1608.  Sbe  pnired  hci^f-if  worthy  ^ 
her  iiiuitrfous  huirttaiid;  wae  hlf  confidant  and  councilor  in  aU  his 
j>arsiiiti,  and  by  her  fordtnde  and  persevering  affection  $ii££Bzii«d 
him  in  every  reverse  of  fbrtune.  Wben,  in  1619,  he  wm  sentenced, 
far  hi*  poUtieal  wriiJnga,  to  I  m  prison  nient  {f>r  life  in  the  fortrcsa' 
of  Lguvciiii.rinT  itbe  pedituned  to  accompiiny  htm.  Tbl*^  wras  granted 
oa  condition  tlmt  if  fibe  wettt  Into  the  prii»on  sht  fhotild  never  <^ine 
Oltt^  She  Agreed  to  thifl,  but  flriQlIy  wag  aUowed  to  go  ont  twice 
a  week.    In  prison,  Grotini  devoted  himself  entirely  U)  hl&  liteiaiy 

rtdUt  while  hk  true  wife  wuj^  ^dying  how  to  efSect  his  liberation, 
ttccompiished  tbi?  in  the  following  manner. 
Hht  liad  ticen  permitted  to  borrow  books  of  his  fHends  for  bim, 
and  when  ha  Imd  used  the  books,  they  were  carried  back  in  a 
**h«?#t  in  which  his  llmm  wm  carried  to  and  from  his  laundress. 
'tin:  flr»t  year  his  gaards  were  very  exact  in  exiunining  the  chest; 
hut  tieitiji;  iiJied  to  tind  nothing  in  it  besides  books  and  linen,  they 
mw  f^^tnlKN,  and  did  not  lake  the  trouble  to  open  it.  Madame 
Umiltti  obaerved  thh?,  and  proposed  her  plan.   She  repre8enie4  to 
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Ker  husband  that  It  was  in  his  power  to  get  oat  of  priaon.  If  hm 
ronld  pm  himself  Itito  this  ch«^   But  to  pre tit  vxy  dmM  to 
Ibis  bcalEl],  she  cflufed  bokfi  to  be  bored  oppoiltc  m  where  hli 
fwas  to  l>«,  so  that  be  tnlgbT  breathe  fVoeiy ;  and  t}«r«<iiaded  blm 
I  to  trjr  if  he  cotiid  rettmln  »btit  i\p  in  thKt  cooflcifid  p^Ktiure  (the 
chest  was  only  tbnae  aiid  a  boJf  ftxt  in  Lenj^h,)  m  long  &a  it  would 
neqaJre  to  go  fhom  Louvestein  to  Gorcuni.    FtnrliDg  it  might  be  done, 
she  then  watt-bed  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  tn&ke  tbc  attetiipu 
Tbe  comisiajiUant  \mng  called  away,  tbi^  faitbful  wife  cisntrived 
to  get  bcr  h  us  bund  carried  out  in  the  chcsU  tts  tbouijli  it  wfro 
filled  with  books,  wblle  8h©  remained  in  prison,  pretending  that  be 
was  very  til.   Thus  Grotiaa  eicaped,  and  went  to  Parin,  where  be 
had  many  fViends,  She  wat  for  a  time  conflued  and  treated  with 
great  rigdtir ;  but  finally  releaified,  and  allowed  to  join  her  busb;*nd. 

Sitbsequently,  wberi  be  wblicd  to  rctiim  to  Holland^  she  went 
Urst  to  prepare  tbe  way.  And  ibcOi  when  she  made  a  Journey  Into 
Zealand^  to  pick  up  the  renmfns  of  tbeir  fortuiie,  bi*  biograpber 
obserresj  "Time  i>ai£Hid  borribly  with  Grotlus  till  the  return  of  bla 
wife.  She  bad  always  been  bis  consolation  in  advei^iicy*  In  tmth, 
the  most  important  works  uf  this  woudfrftil  man  owe  tbelr  per* 
fection,  if  not  tbeir  origin,  to  her*  She  encourafed  hu  plans, 
assisted  him  in  preparing  hia  writings  for  tbe  prebs,  and  was  bis 
guardian  and  guiding  augel  tbruugb  all  tbe  perils  and  perple.xJtics 
of  bis  lifi^." 

GKOUCUT,  SOPUtA, 

SiBTEti  Of  Marshal  Groucby,  and  widow  of  tbe  celebrated  Freneb 
philosopher  Condorcet,  was  a  successful  writer  and  translator.  She 
translated  two  works  of  Ad^jru  Smith  Intt*  French ;  and  she  addint 
^•Letters  on  S.vmpatbyt"  in  widch  Madame  Condorcet  ijuppltes  some 
omissiotia  Of  the  author,  whom  she  exainine^T  modifles,  and  often 
combats.  Her  trauijlatiou  ia  remarkable  ftir  ibe  elegance  and  purity 
of  its  stylet  the  ideas  and  severity  of  pbiloatipbical  language.  Tbis 
lady  composed  a  treatise  for  the  education  of  her  daugliter,  which 
remains  unpublished.   She  died  in  lBi%  nniverjiully  regretted, 

GUEKEVEH  h 

This  was  the  first  wife  of  the  British  Kliig  Arthur,  so  famed  in 
history  and  romance,  as  the  implacable  and  heroic  enemy  of  the 
Saxons.  Wc  are  told  expressly ^  that  ebc  was  so  reaiarkably  beau- 
tiful, as  tt>  excel  all  the  other  Jadica  of  Britain,  on  which  account 
8be  wfl3  called  Gulnne,  "a  word  in  tbe  Welsh  t(>ngue,  signifying 
fair,"  so  says  Camden-  This  Guencveri  It  seems,  was  of  Horaan 
descent,  and  was  educated  up  to  tbe  time  of  her  marriage,  by 
Cador^  Earl  of  Cornwall,  wbo  wa»  her  uear  relative,  for  tbe  old 
chronicle  tcllfs  us  that  when  Arthur  bad  establish peace  he  married 
"a  fay  re  Iftdye,  and  a  gentcl  that  Cador,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  bad 
long  since  nourished  in  bis  cbaniberf  and  it  is  afterwards  said 
that  although  she  bore  him  no  children,  the  king  "loved  her  won- 
der well  and  dearly." 

Gnenever  having  accompanied  her  husband  on  an  expedition 
against  tbe  Piets  and  Scot€,  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  in 
tbe  castle  of  Dunbar,  in  Angus,  where  abc  remained  fbr  the  rest 
of  her  life.  She  is  said  to  have  been  interred  in  a  field  about 
teo  miles  from  Duudeti,  and  to  have  had  a  sumptuous  tomb  erec 
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ted  over  her  remains,  around  which  was  placed  tombs  of  the  i 
ladies  who  shared  her  captivity.   When  Holinshed  wrote  hisU 
the  spot  was  stili  pointed  oat,  and  there  was  a  tradition  currcBt 
if  any  woman  chanced  to  tread  upon  tho  sepulchre  of  the  qM 
she  would  be  henceforth  barren,  as  Gaenever  heraelf  had  hML 

GUENEVER  II. 

Thb  date  assigned  to  Arthur's  second  nuptials  is  511, 
after  he  had  fought  his  twelfth  great  battle  against  the  Sk 
that  of  Banncsdown  Hill,  which  overlooks  tlie  vale  in  wUek 
is  situated.   These  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Carlisle  with  | 
pomp,  and  were  mode  the  theme  of  many  an  ancient  ballad, 
fuir  bride  was  the  daughter  of  Uther  of  Credawgal,  and  Ail 
about  all  we  learn  of  her,  except  that  she  died,  and  wai  IBM 
at  Glastonbury,  and  was  so  beloved  by  Arthur,  that  at  hk  ( 
death  ho  requested  to  bo  lain  by  her  side,  which  desire  W 
tilled  by  his  faithful  subjects.   It  is  said  moreover,  that  doc 
in  Christendom  was  more  remtcrkable  for  female  pori^ 
where  the  men  were  brave,  and  the  women  firee  from  n 

GUENEVER  III, 

Was  a  Pictish  princess,  and  very  unlike  her  predeeeBOBT 
character,  for  no  sooner,  it  is  said,  "did  Arthur  marry  he^  ■ 
a  change  took  place  in  the  manners  of  the  court;"  nor 
fame  of  Gucncvcr  herself  escape ;  not  only  was  die  iaifttv> 
her  lord,  but  even  he,  the  hero  of  his  time,  who  had  M> 
tenderly  attached  to  his  two  former  queens,  followed  tiki 
example  of  his  present  wife.   Many  extraordinary  stories  ateM 
by  the  Welsh  bards  and  chroniclers,  of  doings  at  this  conmft* 
but  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  repeat  T 
Sufflce  it  that  Guenever  is  reported  to  have  favoured  the 
of  Arthur's  nephew  Mordred  to  the  throne ;  and  irben,  ■ 
contest  which  ensued  between  the  king  and  Mordred,  she  M 
that  the  latter  was  defeated  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  m 
was,  as  the  chronicle  has  it,  "sore  dread  and  had  fKatw 
and  wist  not  wliat  was  best  all  for  to  be  done ;  for  wie  wW 
that  her  lord,  King  Arthur,  would  never  of  her  have  ffltfji 
the  gi'cat  shame  she  had  him  done ;  and  took  her  away  f 
with  four  men,  without  more,  and  came  to  Caerleon,  and  fhcnj 
dwelled  all  her  life's  time,  and  never  was  seen  among  fblklH 
life  living."  , 

The  repentant  queen  is  said  to  have  become  a  nun  in  the  ehrf 
of  the  Martyr  at  Caerleon,  and  to  have  lived  to  a  very  aditfH 
age ;  some  say  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Arthur. 

GUERCHEVILLE,   ANTOINETTE   DE  PONS, 

MARCHIONESS  OF, 

Is  remarkable  for  her  spirited  answer  to  Henry  the  Fomth 
France.  "If,"  said  she,  "I  am  not  noble  enough  to  bo  yoari 
I  am  too  much  so  to  be  your  mistress."  When  .  Heniy  mn 
Mary  de  Medicis,  he  made  this  lady  dame  cThonneur  to.  that  pitai 
"Since,"  said  he,  "you  are  really  dame  d'honneur,  be  so  to  the  qi 
my  wife." 


On  one  occasion^  having  hantt'd  piinK>*^t*b*  iit'ar  her  chfttciiu, 
Henry  Bent  word  to  Mfldame  de  GueirhevlUc  that  he  winUil  bup 
and  lodge  at  her  house;  iihe  rcplii'd  that  all  piisislble  nrtciition 
should  tie  paid  to  his  accommodiitl*>n.  Henry,  delighted  at  tliis 
aDSwer^  hastened  to  the  chateau,  where  he  was  r*.'eelved  by  his 
hostess,  tieguntly  attireil,  atid  surrounded  by  all  her  household. 
Havitig  lighted  the  king  herself  to  hia  room,  she  bowed  and  retired. 
When  sapper  was  fler\ed  up,  Henry  sent  for  the  lady,  but  was 
told  (5he  had  just  driven  ftnin  the  house^  leaving  this  TOe.ss4iffr  fnr 
him: — "A  klJig^  wherever  he  Is,  should  always  be  master.    As  Ui 

Imjs&K  1  ^Iso  choose  to  be  flrec." 
GUEST,  LADY  CHARLOTTE, 
Waa  l>oni  in  Wnlcs,  and  has  done  nineh  to  elucidate  its  langua^' 
and  literatnre.  She  haii  translated,  from  **The  Mal>l»t)giou,"  an 
aneient  \V\%h  work,  four  taleM  into  English,  adilirig  many  vftlmibte 
noteiji,  whieh  show  much  antiquarian  lore  ancl  just  philosophy.  SIjc 
has  been  a  contributor  to  the  Cambrian  Quarterly  j  and  her  ro* 
searches  and  tran  slat  ions  have  been  highly  commended*  Another 
lady,  Anna  Gumey,  of  Xorfblk,  niece,  we  believe,  of  Mrs.  Fry,  has 
abto  given  niudi  time  to  these  an ri quartan  pursuits.  Through  the 
un  wear!  erf  efforts  of  these  two  women^  raueh  of  the  early  history 
Of  their  country  has  been  sought  out,  tiet  In  order,  imd  thus  wU) 
he  preserved. 

GUILLAUME,  JACQUETTE, 

A  FftENCn  lady  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  wrote  a  work 
entitled  ^'Les  Dames  lllustres:  on  par  lx>Tine«  ei  fortes  Kaisons,  11 
se  prouve  que  le  se^e  fejninm  sur passe  en  toute  sorte  de  Genre 
le  sexe  znaseulin."  In  this  perform  at]  ee,  published  in  1666,  the 
writer  attempts  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  female  over  the 
male  eex,  through  the  whole  human  and  aidmal  creation.  The 
style  hi  elegant  and  unaffected,  and  tlie  examples  and  obsenfations 
shew  knowledge  and  research,  She  did  not,  however,  dwell  sofR- 
ciently  on  the  kind  of  superiority  she  eUimed  for  woman  over 
man — that  it  was  mnral,  not  mental  or  pliysieal  power  whleh  the 
female  sex  was  ordaitied  to  wield.  Nor  did  she  dit*tinguish  snfQ- 
(idently  between  the  man  iff;  stations  of  the  disdnctive  ehtiracters  of 
man  and  woman :  that  the  power  of  the  first  was  centred  iu  tiie 
reafion  and  the  will  i  of  the  last,  in  the  conscience  and  the  afffectiona, 
She  had  never  studied  the  Bible,  whieh  is  the  grand  charter  of 
woman's  rights,  and  the  only  trae  expoeitor  of  her  dudes. 

GDILLET,    FER5JETTE    D  U, 

A  POETESS  of  Lyons,  and  a  contemporary  of  Louise  Labb^,  was 
illustrious  for  her  virtt»e»  grace,  beauty,  and  learning.  She  sang 
and  plared  exqnisiiely,  understood  ikiveral  languages,  and  wrote  iti 
Latin  with  facility. 

In  Permjtta  dn  Guillet,  it  is  Said,  '*all  that  is  lovely  tn  woman 
was  united*" 

GUIZOT,    CHARLOTTE  PAtJLTNE, 

Waf^  born  In  Pat  is,  in  1773.  Her  father,  M.  de  Meulan,  lost  aU 
his  fortune  by  the  B evolution,  and  dying  in  1790,  left  a  widow  and 
five  childreQ  almost  destitute.   Pauline  de  Meulan,  the  eldest,  com^ 
2  A 
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m^nctd  writing  In  order  to  contribnte  to  tlie  support  of  her  fhinily 
Her  11  m  attempt  was  a  novel,  which  was  fiactessfiii,  and  then  she 
becGTtie  one  of  the  most  popular  contributors  to  a  journal  e!$tal)U^hed 
at  Paris,  called  *'The  Publicists"  Id  1807,  while  sufforing  under 
an  illness  brought  on  by  over-exertion,  which  compelled  tier  to 
give  up  writing,  the  only  resource  of  her  mother  and  herself,  sbe 
received  an  article  written  in  happy  iniitatiori  of  her  style,  accom 
panied  by  an  anonymous  letter,  in  which  she  was  informed  tba£ 
tiQ  her  health  should  be  restored,  a  similar  article  shonld  be  sent 
to  her  for  each  number  of  the  Public Iste,  Thcee  articles  came  with 
the  utmost  regtilarity;  and  on  her  recovery,  she  dii^covered  the 
writer  of  theni  to  be  M.  Guizot  He  had  heard  of  bcr,  read  and 
admired  her  writings,  md  they  sooa  becatne  friends.  la  IS  12, 
Mademoiselle  de  Meulan  niarricd  her  benefactor  j  and  though  she 
was  fourteen  years  older  than  her  husbjind,  their  union  waa  a.  very 
Mppy  one.  The  purity  and  severity  of  her  moral  nature  exercised 
great  influence  over  her  husband;  and  sbc  also  ase»istcd  him  in 
bis  literary  labours.  The  perfect  accord  of  their  SJentiments  ren- 
dered tbis  easy  for  bcr,  and  he  thus  gained  for  himself  increased 
honour  and  fame.  She  died  in  1827,  Her  first  works  vvcre  novels, 
called  "The  Gontradierions,"  and  the  "Chapel  of  Avion."  She  af- 
terwards published  "Essays  on  Literature  and  Morals."  In  1831, 
she  gave  to  the  public  a  work  for  youth »  called  "Rao id  the  Scholar,*, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  eigoyed  extensive 
circulation.  This  was  followed  Uj  ^'Letters  on  Domestic  Education," 
the  best  monument  Madame  Guizot  has  left  of  her  talents  and 
fame.  AuioDg  all  the  French  ftiinale  authors,  no  ojje  has  tiiore 
consistently  and  constantly  advocated  the  cause  of  truth  and  good 
morals  than  this  excellent  hidy, 

GUI20T,    ELISE  MAHGARETTA, 

Was  boru  in  Paris,  in  1804.  Her  father,  James  Dillon,  sprang 
from  a  branch  of  the  M^h  family  of  that  uanie,  whith  followed 
James  the  Second  in  his  banishment  to  France.  He  married  Hen- 
rietta dc  Meulan,  sister  of  Pauline,  the  first  wife  of  M.  Guizot 
Madame  Dillon  was  left  a  ividow  at  an  early  ago,  with  small  means, 
and  the  charge  of  two  children,  Ellse  and  Pauline.  She,  however 
proved  herself  equal  to  this  difficult  situation,  Fmgal,  simple  tn 
her  tastes,  gifted  with  an  hereditary  quickness  of  intellect,  she 
brought  up  her  daughters  in  a  mo^t  admirable  manner.  Elise, 
from  the  dawn  of  her  undcrstanditig,  manifested  unusual  aptnesa 
for  acquirement,  and  extraordinary  love  for  study.  Upon  the  death 
of  her  mother,  which  occurred  while  she  was  a  very  young  girl, 
she  a&iiumed  the  rej^jjonsibility  of  managing:  the  family"  and  bring- 
ing up  her  sister  Pauline.  These  duties  she  discharged  with  aseal  and 
discern ment,  until  the  illness  of  her  aunt,  Sladaine  Guizot,  of  the 
precediug  sketch,  for  whom  she  entertained  a  peculiar  affection^ 
required  her  society  and  jskill  as  a  Tiurse,  during  an  excursion  to 
the  baths  of  Plombieres.  Madame  Gniaot  was  much  older  than 
her  husbandj  whom  she  loved  with  that  affection  peculiar  to  wo- 
man, which  regards  the  advantage  of  its  object  Setting  aaida 
personal  considcratifjns,  she  felt  that  her  hiisband*s  happiness  would 
be  secured,  if  at  a  proper  tJmo  after  her  death  be  could  obtain 
the  hand  of  a  young  lady  whose  niind  and  character  she  herself 
had  foimed,  and  whose  tastes  and  habits  were,  as  she  Itnew,  per- 


marrlaifet  which  tietimlly  toftk  piAce  afl«r  the  iupfi^  of  ovur  u  y cur 
of  mourning  was  expired*  This  union  seisms  to  have  bc*n  fraught 
T%4th  hiippiiiefis  to  both  parties,  Madanie  EU^  Giii^ot  pa^aened 
hiiT  sinipUcity  as  wift  qf  the  mtnifitcr,  and  used  h^t  Influtncc,  and 
abided  ftiriune  oniy  to  pri>ti]ote  ptaiij^  uf  ntjlitj^  a^nd  bcnelicence. 

GuiEtit's  pctlitieal  and  literary  life  i*  too  well  known  to  demand 
&ny  di?tail  j  hm  that  he  hits  tnaintained  ttsrouffh  every  teniptation 
and  triflJ  hh  consistency  of  principlet  and  his  untfimiished  honour, 
is  doubtless  to  ha  ttscnbed,  in  a  jffn-at  me*s«rt",  to  the  pndty  of  heart 
and  uncotnnioti  cuitiirc  of  mind  whieh  distinguished  hh  two  i^uc- 
cesiiivc  wives.  Even  aller  tlicir  litit  th^  nitfinor)'  of  their  pioiia 
examples  wAa  to  hitn  as  guard mn  angels  amid  the  perils  of  puwer 
and  the  Jicductknis  of  fiutter>\  MMlame  Kiiise  Guijeot  died  In 
universally  regrett^^d,  leaving  three  young  chiidron  to  her  hiiMliund'Ei 
care.  She  was  beloved  by  ail  her  connef^tioTiBi  the  warmth  of  her 
heart  be! Tig  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliancy  of  her  intc licet  She 
wrote  some  works  of  an  ethical  character;  eeveral  novelR»  some- 
what in  ilie  ftt3  le  of  Miss  MiirtiTieau  j  and  she  was  a  constant 
eoniriburor  to  the  "Revne  Friiin,^iii!>=e/'  in  valuable  Essays  uptjn 
Enj^lii^f  GcrmaUf  and  Italian  Literature. 

GUTARD,   ADELAIDE  SABILLE, 
Was  born  at  Paris  in  17^9^  and  acquired  a  merited  reputation 
by  her  portrail*^  in  miniaturi%  crayons  and  oil.   She  married  M. 
Vincent,  a  distinguished  artist.    She  died  In  partly  of  gritif 

at  tlie  destruction  of  i\  fitvtmriie  pU  tnrti  whieh  had  cost  her  sevcrjil 
year**'  labour,  by  the  revulutionury  fanatiea. 

GTfTON,   JEANNE   MARIE   BOUVIER   DE   LA  MOTTE, 

The  fHend  of  the  celebrated  Fcnelon,  Archbishop  of  Canibray, 
ft.nd  memorable  for  lier  sufferings  in  defence  of  her  religions  opin- 
loQS,  wau  the  descendant  ol"  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montagri^ 
in  France,  April  IMh.^  IGAS.  At  seven  years  of  age  ahe  was  sent 
to  the  convent  of  the  Urtiuline*  j  here  the  benfiibility  of  her  con- 
Btilution  and  temper,  aided  by  the  impressions  received  in  a 
monastits  life,  gave  her  an  early  propensity  to  enthuE^iasm.  The 
confessor  of  Henrietta,  Maria,  widow  of  Char  let*  the  First,  struck 
by  the  charaeter  and  ardour  of  the  youtig  devotee,  presented  her, 
when  scarcely  ei#fhi  yesr^  old,  to  the  queen,  who,  but  for  the 
opposition  of  her  parents^  would  have:  reUuned  her  in  her  famfly. 

Jeanne  ivas  desirous  of  taking  the  veil,  but  was  overruled '  by 
her  father*  who  obliged  tier  to  marry  M.  Guyon,  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man. This  union  was  not  a  vety  happy  onej  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty -eight  Madame  Guy  on  was  left  a  widow,  with  two  pons  and 
a  daughter,  of  whom  she  was  appointed  sole  giiivrdkn.  The  lirst 
years  of  her  widowhood  si  he  devoted  to  the  ivgulation  of  her 
domestic  affairs,  the  education  of  her  children,  and  the  management 
of  their  fortune ;  in  which  employments  she  displayed  great  energy 
and  capacity.  By  these  occupations,  however,  shti  was  not  prevented 
fVom  conforming  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  Catholic  church,  whicb 
Bhe  continued  to  ob&er\  e  with  a  rigorous  austerity. 

In  the  midst  of  ttiesc  duties,  she  was  stidilenly  seized  with  a 
spiritual  impulse;  and,  under  liie  delufiion^  of  a  lieated  ImaginatioOf 
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tlif!  abai)tloncd  the  comincjn  flfT^Lrs  of  life^  to  deliver  herself  up  to 
sublime  chimeras.  She  went  to  Paris,  where  she  became  aequ&inted 
with  M.  d'AranUion^  Bishop  of  tierieva,  who  prevailed  on  her  to  go 
to  hijs  dioeese,  to  perfect  an  establi^timent  founded  by  him  at  (iex, 
for  the  reception  of  newly -converted  Catholicii.  She  went  to  Gex 
in  16eti  aeeonipanled  by  "her  little  dan gl iter*  Some  time  after ^  her 
rf^lations  demanded  of  her  a  resignation  of  her  office  of  guardian 
to  her  eliildren,  together  witii  tiieir  fortunes,  which  amonnted  to 
forty  thousand  iivrcs.  She  readily  eon  sen  ted  to  this ;  and,  reserving 
only  a  moderate  income  for  herself,  consigned  over  to  lier  ikmily 
the  bulk  of  her  properly.  The  community  of  Gcx^  obsen-ing  her 
liberality,  aslsed  tiie  bishop  to  prf>po»e  to  Madame  Guyon  that 
she  should  bestow  a  pension  on  their  bouse,  and  thereby  congtitute 
herself  its  superior.  Her  rejection  of  ihisj  proposal ^  on  Che  plea  of 
disapprobation  of  the  regulations  of  the  community,  gave  offence 
to  the  sisterhood  and  their  patron,  by  whom  she  was  desired  to 
leave  the  bouse. 

She  then  went  to  the  UranUnes  at  Thonon,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Turin,  and  thence  to  Grenoble:  at  length,  by  the 
Invitation  of  the  bishop,  who  venerated  her  piety,  she  retired  to 
YerceiL  After  an  absence  of  five  years,  wliieh  she  had  spent  in 
teaching  lisr  doctrines,  she  returned  in  1686,  to  Paris,  with  a  view 
of  procuring  medical  aid.  During  her  wanderings  she  hjiid  com- 
posed two  tracts,  entitled  "A  Short  aud  Easy  Method  of  Prayer/' 
and  "The  Song  of  Songs,  interpreted  according  to  its  Mystical  Sense." 
Her  irreproachable  conduct,  added  to  the  novelty  of  her  doctrines, 
which  recommended  prayer,  contemplation,  and  divine  love,  as  the 
sum  and  substance  of  religion,  procured  her  many  converts.  The 
principles  of  Madame  Guyon,  which  savoured  of  Platonic  philosophyj 
diffused  themselves  throughout  Paris»  under  the  name  ot*  QuietUm. 
Letters,  fVom  the  provinces  in  which  she  had  lived,  complaining  of 
the  spread  of  ber  doctrines,  completed  their  triumph  by  Ntimntating 
the  curioi^ity  of  the  multitude.  The  church,  alarmed  at  a  here*^y 
which  disparaged  ceremonial  devotion,  prepared  to  resist  the  attack. 
Father  la  Combe,  a  Barnabite,  and  Confessor  to  Madame  Giiyun, 
waa  the  first  who  suifered.  He  was  imprisoned.  Madame  Guyon 
herself  wtts  next  confined,  January,  1688,  in  the  convent  des  Fiikx 
«fe  fa  Vhitashn^  where  siie  was  strictly  interrogated,  and  detained 
for  eight  months.  Her  deliverance  wfis  at  length  effected  by 
Madame  Miranion,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  who  represented 
Jier  eastj  to  Madame  de  Maintcnon*  This  lady  pleaded  her  cause 
with  Lonia  the  Sixteenth,  who  liberated  her,  and  she  was  introduced 
at  St.  Cyrj  a  convent  erected  by  Madame  de  Main  tenon. 

Soon  after  her  liberation,  Madame  Guyon  was  introduced  to 
Fenelon,  who  became  her  diaciple  and  friend.  She  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  notice  of  the  Dukes  de  Chevrenae  and  Beau v ill ler^, 
men  of  merit  and  talents,  and  by  ladies  of  the  lirst  distinction, 
who  wore  attracted  as  much  by  the  graces  of  lier  pertion  and 
manuerB  as  by  her  doctrines. 

The  cry  of  heresy  was  again  raised  by  the  ehnreh,  wbich,  by 
its  anathemas,  gave  importance  to  the  sect  it  sought  to  crush. 
Madame  Gtiyou  wa?  persuaded  by  her  friends  to  submit  her  cause 
and  her  wri rings  to  the  llishop  of  Meaux^  who^  after  a  eouferenee 
with  her,  and  perusing  Tier  piipers,  declared  his  satisfaction »  The 
fm'y  of  Llie  ciiurcb  was  not^  however,  allayed  ^  and  an  order  WM 
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pfDcnrcd  for  the  re-cxanuMfttion  of  the  doctrlnett  of  Mndatne  Guyon  \ 
wbOj  in  the  mean  time,  retired  to  tho  convent  of  Meaux.  Bun^s^^t 
was  at  tlic  head  of  the  cominJttee  i>f  examination,  imd  Transnn^ 
Ft^neloii,  and  tlie  Bishop  of  ChalonSj  weru  associiited.  At  tJie  t'ltd 
of  six  months,  thirty-four  artit^les  were  drawn  np  by  the  conmib- 
aioners^  to  which  Fcn<;ion  addeiJ  ft»ur,  to  pnivc  the  hannkshnc'ss 
of  Quietism.  The  thirty -four  Articles  wer*j  signed  by  nil  the  exam- 
iners* March  lOtii.^  16&5.  Madame  Guyon  also  put  her  isii^Tiature 
lo  them,  and  signed  a  submiiiHiou  to  ceusure  pus^d  by  tht!  Bi^ihtiip 
of  Meaux  tlie  preceding  April*  again<Tt  iier  tracts  i  l^y  which  f^he 
declared,  that  she  never  meant  to  advocate  any  thing  contrary  to 
the  Catholic^  Apostolic,  and  Roman  church,  fa  i\m  riie  biNhop 
added  an  atte station,  purpcirting  that  he  was  sittliiJicd  Hitli  the 
conduct  of  Madame  Gnyon,  mid  had  eon  tinned  lier  in  the  ifartiei- 
pation  of  the  holy  saerament.  Thua  acquitted,  *he  returned  to 
Parii?,  in  the  hope  of  finding  safety  and  rciKK>e. 

But  the  rage  of  bfgotiy  was  not  yet  exhausted!  Madame  (Jiiyon 
became  involved  in  the  perseeutltms  of  B'enelon,  at  id  in  IcjsS  than 
a  year  was  inipriaoutd,  rtrat  in  tlie  castle  of  Vineennes,  then  in 
tlie  convent  Thomas  k  Geriird,  and  at  lust  in  the  liastjle.  At  a 
meeting  oi'  the  general  assembly  fd'  the  clergy  of  France,  in  17llft, 
no  evidence  appearing  against  her,  she  was  once  more  soi  at 
liberty. 

She  next  went  to  visit  her  children,  and  settled  near  them  at 
BloiSv  The  remainder  of  her  life  she  pi\s.^ed  in  retirement.  The 
walls  of  her  chamber,  the  tables  and  furniture,  were  covered  with 
numerous  veraea  which  were  printed  afler  her  death  In  hve  volumes, 
entitled  **Cantiquea  Splntuels,  ou  d'Emblemes  sur  1* Amour  divln." 
She  also  left  twenty  vohiniee  uf  "Commentariesi:  on  the  Bible j** 
and  "Reflections  and  Explanations  er>nccrning  the  Inner  Lifn; and 
"CJirisiian  Discourses;"  "Letters  to  several  persons her  own 
♦'Autobiography  f  a  volunie  of  "Yisitationa and  two  volumeB  of 
*'0pu5Culea,"    She  died  Juno  9th.,  1717, 

GWENISSA, 

CoMMOKLT  spoken  of  as  Gwcnissa  the  Fair,  wa*  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Cluudius,  and  was  given  in  marriage  to  Arviragns^ 
Ring  of  the  Iceni,  in  order  to  cement  the  union  formed  between 
that  monarch  and  the  Komans.  Arviragus,  however,  did  tiot  long 
remain  true  either  to  his  professions  of  iViendship  for  the  invaders 
of  Britain,  nor  of  love  for  the  beautiful  Gwenissa,  for  whom  he 
had  divorced  his  iirst  wife,  the  famous  Queen  Boadlcea.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  horftilltiea  between  her  husband  and  father,  Gwenissa 
was  much  affile ted,r  and,  it  is  said,  by  her  importunities  brought 
about  an  acconmiodatlon  of  their  differences,  on  which  account 
she  was  called  '*tbe  winner  of  peace,"  This  peace  wa?;,  however, 
hut  (if  Hhort  duration  t  the  King  of  the  Icenl  joined  a  confederacy 
kgalnat  the  Komans,  became  reconeiled  to  Boadicea^  and  the 
deserted  Gwcnissa,  overcome  by  tlie  extremity  of  her  grief,  expired 
in  childbirth,  prematurely  brought  on  by  the  anguish  of  her  mind. 
She  is  Mid  to  have  been  as  gmd  as  she' was  beautiful,  and  to  have 
performed  many  acta  of  generosity  and  kindness  for  which  her 
toeioory  wai  cherished  in  Britain. 


m  GWT.     HAB.  HAC, 


GWTNNE,  ELEANOB, 

Better  kOMni  as  Kelt  Gwynn,  (her  real  name  was  MaTigaret 
SymcotttJ  rose  fixmi  an  orange-girl  of  the  uieanest  description,  to 
be  the  mlstTCflfi  of  Charles  the  Iseeond.  She  first  gained  her  bread 
by  shigisig  from  tavern  to  tavcm,  and  gradually  rose  to  be  ft 
popular  actresg  at  the  Theatre  RoyaL  She  ijs  Bald  to  have  beca 
exceedingly  pretty ^  but  buloiv  ilic  ordinary  height.  Jn  her  elevation 
she  shewed  grtjii  gratitude  Drydeti^  whu  hud  heft-icndcd  her 
in  her  poverty.  Slic  wa»^  also  faithfiU  to  her  royal  lover,  and  after 
his  death  retired  from  the  world,  And  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  hfe  in  seclusion*  She  died  in  and  isonipoualy  interred 
in  the  parisrh  church  of  St,  Marti n't>  in  the  Fields ;  LSir,  Tennison, 
then  vicar,  afterwards  Bi^ihop  of  Canterbury,  prcraching  her  funeral 
sermon.  Thiff  sermon,  it  was  reported,  was  ahortl}'  ofterwarda  brought 
forward  by  Lord  Jersey  to  impede  the  Rev.  Doctor*^  preferment ;  but 
Queen  Mary,  havitig  heard  the  ohjt^ction^  answered  gravely,  "What 
then  ?  1  have  heard  £t<i  much  j  thJsi  la  a  sign  that  that  poor  utifor- 
tunate  woman  died  penitent ;  for,  if  1  can  read  a  man's  heart  through 
hiii  looks,  had  i^he  not  made  a  pious  and  Christian  end,  the  doctor 
could  never  have  been  induc<jd  to  apeak  well  of  her."  This  re- 
pentance is  not  recorded  of  atiy  other  mistress  of  the  profligate 
king.  "Poor  Nelly"  was  the  victim  of  circumstances,  not  the  votary 
Of  viK*  J  and  of  the  himates  of  tlutt  wricked  and  corru|Jt  court*  she 
only  has  won  pity  and  forgiveness  from  posterity.  She  deserves 
this,  for  ahe  was  pitiful  to  others.  In  the  time  of  her  prosperity 
she  never  forgot  to  relieve  distress  j  and  at  her  death  she  left  a 
fund  for  annnal  distribution  at  Chri&tmas  anjong  the  poor  debtors* 
which  is  to  this  day  distributed  in  the  pri&ous  of  London.  From 
NuU  G Wynne  descended  the  Dukes  of  St.  Albans, 


HABEKT,    SUSAN    DE,  ^ 

Wim  of  Charles  Jardin,  an  officer  of  the  hou&ehold  of  Heaiy 
the  Third  of  France,  who  became  a  widow  in  1585,  at  the  age  of 
twemy-four,  when  she  devoted  herself  to  literature,  especiaJiy  phi- 
losophy, divinity,  and  the  languages.  She  was  a  pious  as  well  as 
learned  woman.   She  died  in  16S3. 

HACHETTE,  JEANNE, 

Or  Jeattne  FoucQtJET,  a  heroine  of  Beauvais,  in  Picardy,  France, 
who  snccessfully  headed  a  body  of  women  in  an  assault  upon  the 
Burgtindians,  who  beBieged  her  native  plaee  in  1470.  When  the 
Burgundians  ascended  their  ladders  to  plant  their  standards  on  the 
walls,  Jeanne,  with  a  hattlc-axe,  drove  some  of  them  back,  and  seized 
their  flag,  which  the  deposited  in  a  church,  alter  the  battle.  Lotus 
the  Eleventh  of  Franco  re^^ompensed  her  for  her  bravery?  &he 
afterwards  married  Collin  Pillon,  and  she  and  her  descendants  were 
exempted  from  taxation*  In  commemoration  of  her  intrepiil  con- 
dnct,  there  t3  an  annual  procession  at  Bcanvais,  on  the  10th.  of 
July,  in  whicl]  the  women  mareh  at  the  head  of  the  meiLL 
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Ite  lAOT  if  die  d^nftngr  itf  Ombk 
is  ti^  KTTiiK  of  tine  Gsiiiiia  Bite  dTl 

not  pTDTiag  &  iH]!!?  m«,      omWb        fm  %  C 


Fmn£>t^*'  OrfMftI  LefieTH,'^  aw! 
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HAIGHT,    SARAH  ROGERS, 

Is  descended  frotn  ^aeestori  dbtingui^hed  R>r  \Mt  |>iety  nn^l 
l««mia&  The  Rct,  John  Elliott,  in  his  "Bi<^*ptiit-Al  lliinioiiAir>\'' 
eontaii^jag  &  brief  ac<xHiiit  of  ihe  fitst  scillcrs*  cmiin?nr  ohami^^lvi^ 
etc^  who  went  to  N^mt  Eii^lattd,  gtv^^s  lh«  folkmiup:  niiti*  *^  ;— 

"The  ell  Orel)  of  Ipswich  was  i^upplknl  with  A  m>t^>r  l>y  tin*  itwmc 
Of  Ec^rs*  abavG  OQe  hundred  )  c^irs.   Tht?  fifci^iily  dc*ci>iiilcd  Ihmv 
Mr.  JohD  Kogers,  who  was  the  first  Ku|Xlish  mnrtyr  In  iho 
of  tbe  E«rfonn&tian ;  he  was  bunit  nt  Smith  [k^lit,  KmS. 

Mr»  Rog^en^  of  Dcdhatn,  was  hii^  grundMiii  [  w  U^ysv-  ^iti  KAthnrtl^l 
went  to  New  Englaud^  ftod  was  in  tlm  churfh  rtt  IpstvioU  liet^vt^n 
forty  and  fifty  yeari?. 

Mr,  Roger&,  «f  Littleton,  who  was  gmdmit^Hl  in  I71i\  vvUh  whiMr* 
the  eompUer  of  this  work  owca  tiorvi;d  rts  nii  apsi^taiit,  |)0»i<p*M*d 
very  superior  talents^  was  ft  very  rHtkiniil  unit  k«nu^il  illvtlin,  A 
mail  of  ijcieiitific  rcjsfnn  h>  ami  u  rmiipU'ti^  K'^i^Ui^niiui  In  hln  ninHm«n, 

The  bmin-]i<.'.-  (d'  Qic  family  uimiprtsiiNi  nu  uiR'  nnnui  Im*  lK*eii 
movG  coni^pit  uotis  atm>iiK  iho  tllviJu-M  of  M»»n»ohnRCttN.*' 

The  maceniAi  aBco^u^ra  of  Urn  Hiiti^«ct  uf  thli  ih(?iiioLr  dQiciand«d 
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from  Richiifd  Siniih,  who  was  an  officer  under  Croraweli,  and  who 
cmlsfniterl  tVoni  J'][]^land  in  the  lueginnitig  of  the  dg^hteenlh  cen- 
tury He  imrehiistitl  of  the  niitivps,  the  teiriiorj^  now  eotii^dtudng 
the  town  of  SiiJtthtowtii  in  Suffolk  County^  Kuw  York,  The  estate 
&e*!iHik4  by  liic  origin al  patentee,  has  continued  in  the  poEfGcssion 
of  hjTi  direct  liijii-cudunts  to  the  preBent  time ;  and  the  gentleman 
who  nuiy  now  t  t>UHfdered  as  the  heatl  of  the  family,  worthily 
^jstain^  'it^  f  I lara [Uteris tic  rcputatioo  for  eoergy,  urbanity,  and  hos- 
pitality. 

Sarah  Rcjgfi^  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  and  educated 
in  ita  beat  3«:h*^tjltr.  She  was  married  at  a  very  early  age,  to 
Eichard  K.  HaigUl,  Esq.,  a  native  and  resident  of  the  same  city, 
A  natural  fondueHs  for  travel,  aiid  love  of  adventure,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  glowing  descriptions  given  her  by  her  htialiand 
of  thoHe  fkr-off  Laiid^a,  and  classic  shorefs,  over  which  he  had  already 
travelled  extensively,  inspired  her  with  an  ardent  desire  to  visit 
them  in  pei-sou. 

A  few  years  elapsed,  during  which  she  cultivated  studies  with 
refcr^jDce  to  her  favourite  design  j  when  she  was  gratified  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  most  sao^ne  anticipations,  in  being  conducted 
over  almost  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  an  well  as  portions  of  Asia 
and  AMca* 

The  extent  of  her  peregrinations  may  be  inftrred  IVom  the  fol^ 
lowing  lines  borrowed  from  her  "Letters  from  the  Old  World:" — 

"To  Tartnry^s  deiert  plalas,  from  fertile  Gallic  landM, 
FroiD  Korwray'a  meky  cwuBtn,  to  Nubia's  bunUng  szLnda, 

We've  wruitler'd. 
On  Briton' P  Dniid  stones  S<?yEhiaN  mounds  on  pimtorn  pkimk, 
Odin's  tcMjiplcfl  in  the  N'nrtli,  oVr  Menmon^B  cavoro'd  funes, 

We've  pflnd^r'd. 
The  GaiJ^  (ioth,  and  Saxcu,  J^cnndinaTkn  and  Hun, 
Gnick,  Turvoiman,  A  rub  and  Nvibia  a  awartfey  fson, 

VVf'vc  conftodtyd,"  etL». 

To  a  residence  of  several  years  in  various  foreign  capitals,  affording 
the  nm&\  con€OTOiiant4?  of  society  isuited  to  every  tastes  with  gal- 
leries and  libraries^  wherein  the  amateur  and  fitudf^iit  might  revel 
at  pleasure,  was  sufjeradded  the  advantages  of  being  ma^le  ftequaintcd 
with  men  of  letters  and  science  of  every  nation ;  the  H  ieudrf,  as»o~ 
elates,  and  colleagues  of  tlie  conductor  of  her  wanderings. 

'■'The  extent  to  which  she  improved  her  rare  opportunities,  can 
be  appreciated  liy  those  only,  who  have  the  happiness  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  estimable  qualities  of  her  mind  and 
heart,"  says  a^  writer;  "while  those  who  am  acquainted  only  with 
the  beautiful  cmanationja  of  her  pen  will  join  us  in  regretting  that 
Mrs»  J^oigbi  has  not  rontlnued  ht;r  renrtinlscences  and  observations." 
H*?r  only  publirihed  work — "Letters  from  the  Old  World  :  by  a  tJidy 
of  New  Yorkj"  was  received  with  much  favoitr  when  it  appeared, 
in  1840.  It  is  in  two  volnnies,  containing  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
esting Information,  and  at  tlie  time  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
descriptive  books  of  travel  modem  tourists  had  furnished;  it  was 
blghiy  creditable  to  the  talents  and  acquiretnents  of  Mrs.  Haight* 

HALE,    SARAH  JOSEPHA, 
Is  author  of  the  work,    Woman 'a  Record,"  from  wlilch  much 
of  ttio  matter  ia  thl^  volume  is  taken.  From  a  brief  account  of 
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lier  writings,  which  appe^Tied  Id  the  Lady 'a  Book,  in  IKrj^  we 
select  the  foUowmg  particulars  ^  premising  that  her  m  aid  en -n  amp 
was  Buell,  and  her  birth -plAoe,  Ne^vport,  a  pleasant  Tillage  iiei*tli*4 
mmong  the  green  hills  of  New  Uampfihire :— '*By  the  ilejith  of  her 
liuibandr  David  Hale,  &  young  lawyer  of  di^ilingulshed  flhllities 
and  grtax  exec  Hon  ec  of  elianw;ter,  Mra,  Hale  was  left  ihe  sole  pro- 
tector of  five  children,  the  eldeai  theu  tmt  seven  years  old ;  it  wm 
In  the  hope  of  gaiuiag  the  meatis  for  their  support  And  eiiueatiou 
that  she  engH^ed  in  the  literary  profession*  *Northwowi,'  a  novel 
in  tWLi  volumes,  was  het  ^rsi  published  work ;  (a  little  volume 
of  ptwms  had  heen  previously  printed  for  her  benefit  hy  the  Free- 
masons, of  which  fraternity  Mr.  Hale  bod  been  a  distingidshed 
member*)  *Northwood'  was  issued  in  Boston,  December,  1827, 
uniler  the  tUIe  of  'The  Book  of  Fl'jwers.* 

^*Early  in  the  following  year,  Mrs.  Ealo  was  invited  fh)m  her 
liome  in  the  "Old  Granite  Stam'  to  go  to  B<Miton  and  take  charge 
of  the  editorial  department  of  'The  Ladleji*  MftgaKlne,*  the  first 
period k^al  excluaiveiy  devoted  to  her  sex  which  appeared  In  America, 
She  removed  to  Boston  in  1828,  and  continued  to  edit  the  Ladies' 
^Qgaxine  until  1837^  when  it  wm  united  with  the  Lady's  Book  in 
Fbiiodelphia,  of  the  literary  department  of  whieh  work  she  bos 
cjver  lilnce  hatl  charge. 

^'Mrs.  Hale  continued  to  reside  in  iJffiton,  nfler  she  became  editor 
of  the  Lady's  Book^  for  several  ycore,  while  her  sons  were  lii 
Harvard  College.  In  1841  flhe  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  sbe 
now  resides. 

"Beside !*  'Northwood/  which  was  re -printed  in  London  under 
the  title  of  "A  Ne^  England  Tale,'  and  well  commended  In  several 
Englisti  journals,  her  published  works  are,  ^Sketches  of  American 
Character  ^Traits  of  American  Lifef  ^Flora's  Ititerpreter,"  (thia 
alM)  has  been  re -printed  in  London ;)  'The  Ladles'  Wreath,  a  aelec- 
lion  from  the  Female  Poefs  of  England  and  America;'  *The  Way 
to  Live  Well,  and  to  be  Well  while  we  Live  \*  Kirosvenor*  a  Tragedy 
*Alieo  Ray,  a  Komaneo  in  Rhyme  f  ^Earry  Guy,  the  Widow's  Son^ 
a  Storj'  of  the  Sea* — (the  two  last  were  written  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  the  proceeds  given  away  accordingly ;)  ^"Fhree  Hours, 
or  the  Vigil  of  Love,  and  other  Poems,'  published  in  1848?  *A 
Complete  Dictionary  of  Poetical  Quotations,  containing  Belectiotis 
from  the  writings  of  the  Poets  of  England  and  America,' 

"Mrs.  Hale  baa  also  edited  several  annuals,  and  prepared  a  great 
number  of  books  for  the  young," 

A  few  words  respecting  the  inflnences  which  most  probably 
caused  Mrs.  Hale  to  become  the  chronicler  of  her  own  sex  are 
here  given  from  her  own  pen:—"!  was  mainly  educated  by  my 
mother,  and  strictly  taught  to  tnake  the  Bible  the  guide  of  my 
life.  The  books  to  which  1  had  access  were  few,  verj--  few^  in 
comparison  with  the  number  given  children  now -a- days;  but  they 
were  eueh  m  required  to  be  studied — and  I  did  study  them.  Nei^t 
to  the  Bible  and  The  Pilgrlm*fi  Progress,  my  earliest  reading  was 
Milton,  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  a  pcjrriijn  of 
Shaksperc.  I  did  not  obtain  all  his  works  till  1  was  nearly  fifteen. 
The  first  regular  novel  I  read  was  'The  Myiiteries  of  Udolpho,*  when 
I  was  quite  a  child.  I  name  it  on  account  of  the  luliuenee  it 
exercised  over  my  mind.  I  had  remarked  that  of  ah  the  books  I 
saw,  few  were  wrilUiu  by  Americans,  ^zid  none  by  women.  Here 
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was  a  work,  the  most  fastltiftting  I  liad  ever  read,  always  excepting 
■TIic  PiJgrirM'n  ProgTvsa/  written  by  a  woman  1  How  happy  It  mwle 
me  E  Tiip  wisla  to  promote  the  reputation  of  my  awn  sex^  atid  do 
f^mething  for  my  own  countr)%  were  among  the  earliest  mental 
emotions  J  can  recoil  or  t.  These  feelings  have  had  a  Enlutary  influ- 
ence by  directing  my  thoughts  to  a  definite  object;  my  literary 
pTirsnits  have  had  an  aim  beyond  eelf-seekiug  of  any  kind*  The 
mental  JnflQcnee  of  woman  over  her  own  sex,  which  was  so  im- 
portant in  n>y  case,  haa  hecn  strongly  operative  in  inclining  me  to 
undertake  this  my  latest  work,  *  Woman's  Kecoril,'  etc.  I  have 
sought  to  make  it  an  assistant  in  home  cdn cation  ^  hoping  the 
cxftrtipics  shown  and  cljaracters  portrayed,  might  have  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  power  in  advancing  the  moral  progress  of  society.'* 

HALKET,    LADT  AKNE, 

Whose  extensive  learning  and  voluminoas  theoln^qcal  writings 
place  her  in  the  first  rsiiik  of  female  authors,  was  the  danght^'r  ot 
Mr.  Rotert  Murray,  of  the  family  of  Tnllihardine,  and  was  bom 
at  London,  January  4th,,  1622.  Her  father  was  preceptor  to  Cbarle* 
the  First,  and  her  mother  sub-goTemesa  to  the  Dnke  of  Glouciieter 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Lady  Anne  was  carefully  educated  by 
her  parents  in  every  polite  and  liberal  science;  but  theology  and 
physic  were  her  favourite  stndiCB  j  and  she  became  such  a  prolicicnt 
in  the  latter  science,  and  also  in  surgery,  that  the  most  eminent 
professional  men,  as  well  as  invalids  of  every  rank,  hoth  in  this 
eountry  and  on  the  continent,  sought  her  advice. 

Deing  a  staunch  royalist,  her  Ikmily  and  herself  suffered  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Charles.  She  married,  in  March,  165G,  Sir  James 
Halket,  to  whom  she  bore  four  children,  all  of  whom  died  youngs 
excepting  lier  eldest  son  Rol>crt.  It  was  to  him  she  addressed  her 
admirable  tract^  "Tlie  Mother's  Will  to  the  Unborn  Child,"  under 
the  impression  that  she  should  not  survive  its  birth.  She  died  in 
ii>yy.  During  her  lifetime  there  were  puhlishcd  of  her  T^>Titings  no 
less  than  twenty-one  voUimes,  chiefly  on  rt^ligious  subjects*  She 
was  a  woman  of  the  most  singular  and  unaifected  piety,  and  of 
the  sweetest  simplicity  of  matmer;  this,  together  with  her  great 
talents  and  leaminf^, 'procured  her  the  universal  esteem  of  her 
eontemporarles.  She  left  thirty-six  hooks  in  manuaeript*  containing 
"Meditations," 

HALL,  ANNA  MARIA, 

1 3  a  native  of  Ireland ;  her  birth-place  was  in  Wexford  county, 
where  licr  femily,  whose  name  was  Fielding,  was  of  higb  respccta- 
hility.  When  Mj&s  Fielding  was  about  fifteen,  she  was  brought  hy 
uer  mother  to  England,  and  here  they  resided  several  years, 
hefore  revisiting  their  native  eonnty.  But  the  scenes  which  were 
familiar  to  her  as  a  child,  must  have  made  a  vivid  and  lasting 
Impression  on  her  mind  j  and  all  her  sketches  evince  so  mucfi 
iVeshness  and  vigour,  that  her  readers  mi^ht  easily  i  magi  tie  she 
had  passed  her  life  among  them.  An  able  critic  observes  that, 
"To  her  early  ansence  from  lier  native  country  is  probftbly  to  be 
traced  one  strong  cliaracf eristic  of  all  her  writings—the  total  absence 
of  party  feeling  on  subjects  cormected  with  politics  or  religion*" 

Miss  Field injr  was  verj'  fortunate  in  her  marriage  connection 
with  her  hnsbsna,  Mr*  S*  C*  Hall,  au  English  gentleman^  wUoae 
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tuleatjj  and  taatf!,  as  a  ejucco6£Ffiil  writer  and  artiAt^  are  widely 
known.  Siwn  after  tier  marrljige,  Mrs.  Hull  cooimencod  her  lite  nary 
caraer;  no  d<:>iibt  the  i^ympathy  and  approval  of  her  husband 
Incited  her  genins,  and  a^hlstetl  materially  in  developing  her  powers. 
Her  first  worli,  entitled  "Skelehcs  of  Irish  Character/'  appeared  in 
1829.  Of  thi.%  and  her  ineceeding  works,  the  following  i.^  prohsibly, 
a  correct,  though  hy  no  means  a  liattered  eatimatc-  We  tirid  It 
stated  in  '♦Chamljers'  Cyclopscdia  of  EtJgtlsh  Literature,"  that  ^Mri, 
HiUi'ji  sketches  bcaj*  a  cteer  rcsembtance  to  the  talej*  of  Mias 
Mitford  than  to  the  Irish  Btoriea  of  Bauim  or  Griffin,  though  the 
latter  may  have  tended  to  direct  Mrs.  Hall  to  the  pecuHaritiea  of 
Irisfj  character,  TJiey  contain  eonje  fine  rural  deseed pt ion,  and  are 
anitnated  by  a  liealthy  tone  of  moral  feeling  and  a  vein  of  delicate 
huTtfour.  The  coquetry  of  the  Iri:*h  girla  fvery  different  fixim 
that  in  high  life)  is  admirably  depicted.  Next  year,  Mrs.  Hall 
issued  ft  little  volume  for  children,  ^Chronicles  of  a  School- 
Room/  consbting  of  a  aeriL^s  of  tales,  jfisnple,  natural,  and  tonching. 
The  home -truths  and  moral  ohseri-^ations  conveyed  in  these  nar- 
ratives, reflect  great  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the  writer*  Indeed, 
good  taste  and  good  feeling  may  bo  said  to  preside  over  all  the 
works  of  our  author es!^.  In  1831,  she  issued  a  second  series  of 
*Sketches  of  Irish  Character/  fully  equal  to  the  flrst,  which  was 
well  received*  The  ^Rapparee'  is  an  exeellent  story,  and  some  of 
the  satirical  delineations  are  hit  off  with  grf^at  truth  and  liveliness. 
In  1882,  she  ventured  on  a  larger  and  more  difficult  work-^an 
liistorieal  roraanee  in  three  volumes,  entitled  "The  Buccaneer/  The 
scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, and  Oliver  himself  is  among  the  characters.  The  plot  of  'The 
Butcanccr'  is  well  managed,  atid  some  of  the  chftractsris  (as  that 
of  Barbara  Iverk,  the  Puritan)  are  skilfully  delinejited ;  out  the 
work  is  too  feminine,  and  hua  too  little  of  energctie  passion  for 
the  stormy  tifiieij  in  whEi  h  it  is  cast.  In  1854,  Mrs.  Hall  pubMied 
*Talcs  of  Woman's  Trials,'  s^hort  stories  of  decidedly  moral  ten- 
dency, written  in  the  happiest  style  of  the  authortps.  In  1835, 
appeared  *Uucle  Horace,'  a  noveb  and  in  1838  'Lights  and  Shadows 
of  Irish  Life/  three  volutnes.  The  latter  had  been  previously  puh- 
llshed  in  the  'New  Monthly  Mngazine,'  and  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
The  principal  tale  in  the  eolkM^tion,  *The  Groves  of  Blarney/  was 
dramatized  at  one  t^f  the  thi3atrcs  with  distingnished  success.  Ju 
1840,  Mrs.  Hall  Issued  what  has  been  styled  the  hest  of  her  novels, 
'Marian ;  or  a  Youiig  Maid*s  Fortunes,'  in  which  her  knowledge  of 
Irish  character  is  again  dii^played.  Katty  Macane,  an  Irish  cook, 
who  adopts  Marian ^  a  foundling,  and  watches  over  her  with  untiring 
affection,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  Irish  portraitures  jslnce  those  by 
Miss  Edgeworth» 

Tlie  next  work  of  our  authoress  was  a  series  of  'Stories  of  the 
Irish  Peasantry/  contributed  to  Chambers'  Kdinhurgh  JoiTrnal,  and 
afterwards  published  in  a  eollectcd  form.  In  1840,  Mrs.  Hall  aided 
her  husband  in  a  work  chiefly  composted  by  him,  and  which  reflects 
credit  upon  his  talents  and  industry — 'Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character/ 
etc.  Topographical  and  HUltiNitical  information  is  here  blended  witli 
the  poetical  and  romantic  features  of  the  eonntry— the  legends  of 
tlm  peasantry— scenes  and  characters  of  humour  and  pathos— aud 
all  tliat  could  be  gathered  in  tive  separate  tours  throtigh  Ireland, 
added  to  early  acquaintance  and  rccol lection  of  the  country.  The 
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work  was  highly  cRibtjJiiAUed  by  BritJt^h  artists,  and  extended  to 
tliree  lar^rc  volumei,  Jii  titBteful  description  of  natural  objects,  and 
pictureji  of  every-day  life,  Mrs-  HaH  hm  stiperlors.  Her  hunsotir 
is  riot  ifO  broad  or  faey  as  tliat  of  Lady  Morgan,  nor  her  oliiierva- 
tion  BO  pointed  and  select  as  Miss  Edgewarth's^  Her  wTitirjgs  are 
abo  unequal,  but,  \n  general,  tltt^y  constitute  easy,  delightful  rcadin^r, 
and  posse^js  a  ei^iple  truth  and  purity  of  sentiment  that  is  ultimately 
more  fa^scinatlng  than  the  darker  j^hades  and  colourings  of  imagi* 
native  comimsition."  Since  this  was  written,  our  authorcas  has 
added  tn  her  worke  of  fiction  a  novel  called  "The  Whilcbog.'* 

Mrs.  Hall's  rtjsidenec  was  for  some  years  at  The  Rosery,  Old 
Bromptoii,  near  London,  where  her  home  waa  distinguifjhed  for 
its  jiiniple  elegance,  and  the  refined  taste  and  hospitality  of  the 
gifted  pair  who  presided  in  this  pleasant  literary  retreat.  At  present 
they  reside  in  SiuTey,  about  eightet^n  miles  from  London  j  Mr.  Hall 
is  editor  of  the  "Art-lluion,"  and  Mrs,  Hall  a  constant  subscriber 
to  its  pages.  There  her  latest  and  one  of  her  mo&t  interesting 
works,  ^'Midsummer  Eve?  a  Fairy  Tale  of  Lo>e,"  first  appeared, 
with  superb  illustration b.  The  most  distinguished  artists  in  Great 
Britain  furnished  the  pictorial  semblances  of  the  author's  pur©  and 
beautiful  ideas  i  we  hardly  know  which  deserves  most  praise.  The 
volume  was  issued  in  1848,  and  wcli  sustains  the  intention  of  the 
authoress;  "I  have  eiuieavoured,"  she  says,  "to  trace  the  progress 
of  a  young  girl's  mind  fVom  infancy  to  womanhood ;  the  good  and 
evil  influences  to  which  it  is  snbjected ;  and  the  trials  inseparable 
ftom  a  contest  with  tlie  world."  Since  this  work  there  have  appeared 
in  the  "Art  Jounral,"  as  it  is  now  called,  a  series  of  illustrated  sketches 
of  the  homes  and  haunts  of  genius  and  virtue  in  our  land,  under 
the  title  of  '^Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrines."  Mrs.  S.  a  Hall,  as 
she  always  pves  her  name  to  her  works,  seemingly  desirous  of 
associating  her  hnf*band*s  fame  with  her  own,  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  those  virtues  as  well  as  graces  which  make 
the  happiness  and  enlarge  the  Mst  influence  of  her  own  sex. 
Another  beautiful  trait  of  her  character,  is  her  active  benevolence; 
she  engages  in  those  associated  efforts  to  benefit  society  by  taking 
care  for  woniun'ss  education  and  comfort,  now  beginning  to  be  made 
in  England.  We  find  lier  name  on  the  Committee  for  the  Asylum 
of  the  "Governesses*  Benevolent  Institution  j"  and  in  the  establish- 
meut  of  "The  Queen's  College"  for  the  better  promiotion  of  female 
education,  Mrs.  is.  C.  Hall  Is  warmly  interested. 

HALL,   LOUISA  JANE, 

In  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Park,,  of  Newburyport,  Massaehu- 
fictts,  where  she  was  bom  in  1802*  Dr.  Park  removed  to  Boston^ 
and  in  1811,  opened  a  school  for  ladles,  f one  of  the  first  Insti- 
tutjons  of  this  kind  under  the  care  of  a  man,  a  intKle  of  female 
education  since  become  popular  in  Boston,)  where  his  daughter 
was  carefully  educated.  She  began  to  write  very  early,  hut  did 
not  publish  until  1832. 

In  1S40,  she  married  the  Rev.  Edward  B.  Halh  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  of  Providence^  Khode  Island,  where  she  has  pfnce 
resided.  Her  pritieipal  works  are,  *'Mlrlam,  a  Drama  j"  "Joanna 
of  Naples,  an  Historical  Tale  |''  and  **A  Biography  of  EIi7,abeth 
Carter  besides  several  poems  publi^licd  in  periodieals.  Of  her 
most  remarkable  work,  E,  \V,  Gi  is  wold,  in  Ijis  ♦^Female  Poets  of 
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Americn,"  writes,  "'Mirinni'  was  ptiblighed  Iti  1837.  It  rcccired 
the  hc&t  ajiprovfti  of  conteTiipornry  criticism,  and  a  second  edUiont 
with  such  re  vis  ion  as  th*;  condition  of  the  author's  eyes  hud 
previouijiy  forbidden,  (she  having  been,  for  four  or  fiTe  years, 
aHlicicd  with  partial  blind urss,)  appeaiied  in  the  following  year, 
Mrs.  Hall  had  not  proposed  to  herself  write  a  trafcdy,  but  a 
dramatic  peem,  and  the  result  was  an  mjrtance  of  the  ^nrcesj^ftil 
accouiplisliinent  of  a  dejiign,  in  which  failure  would  have  been 
but  a  rcpetitioTi  of  the  experience  of  gcniuis.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  fin«Bt  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race,  but  one  which 
has  never  been  treated  with  a  more  just  appreciation  of  its  nature 
and  capacities.  Jt  is  the  tirst  great  conflict  of  the  Master's  klng^ 
doin,  after  ita  full  eKrabli?^hment*  with  the  kingdoms  of  thi«  world, 
Tt  is  Christianity  strnggliug  with  the  tirst  persecution  of  power, 
philosopiiy,  and"  the  interests  of  eot^ety.  Mil  man  hud  attempted 
its  illustration  in  his  brilliant  and  stately  tragedy  of  "The  Martyr 
of  Antioch Bulwer  has  laid  u[Hm  it  hh  familiar  hands  in  'The 
Lasst  Days  of  Fonipeiif  and  Bince,  our  own  countrymao,  William 
Ware,  ha^  exhibited  it  with  po^ver  and  splendour  in  his  masterly 
romance  of  The  Fall  of  Rome  f  hut  no  one  has  yiit  approached 
more  nearly  its  just  delineation  and  analysis  than  Mrs,  Hall  in 
this  beautiful  poem/' 

ITie  prose  works  of  Mrs.  Hall  evince  a  cultivated  mind  and 
relincd  tiistc  j  the  style  is  careflilly  finished,  and  the  deUneations 
of  character  satisfy  the  judgment'  of  the  reader,  if  they  fiul  to 
awaken  any  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  queen  or  the  pursuits 
of  the  learned  lady.  There  is  something  in  the  geniua  of  Mrs. 
Hall  which  seems  statue- like ;  we  feel  that  this  n;pose  m  a  pan 
of  the  beauty,  and  yet  one  would  wish  to  see  it  disturbed  if 
only  to  prove  the  power  which  the  inspired  artist  poese&ses. 

OALL,  SARAH, 

Born  at  Philadelphia  on  the  30tb.  of  October,  was  daughter 
of  til*  Rev,  John  Ewing,  D-D.,  who  was  for  many  years  Provo«t  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania^  and  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  PhiJadelphia.  Akljongh  brought  up  in  the  troubleaome 
times  of  the  Revolution,  and  when  ii  was  not  customary  to  bestow 
much  cultivation  on  the  female  tnind,  with  access  to  few  bookii  or 
other  of  the  usual  means  of  study,  Miss  Ewing  became  the  mistress 
of  accomplishments  sueh.  as  few  ixjssess.  For  her  earliest  years 
bcr  active  and  inquisitive  mind  was  ever  on  the  alert  for  knowledge^ 
and,  Fortunately,  she  posse?iscd,  in  tlie  society  of  her  father — one 
of  the  tnost  distinguished  scholars  of  his  day-^  prolific  source  of 
information,  which  she  failed  not  to  fmprove  to  the  utmost.  By 
means  of  conversations  with  him,  and  ol>serving  the  heavenly  bodies 
under  his  direction,  she  became  quite  a  proficient  in  the  science  of 
astronomy,  which,  through  her  whole  life,  continued  one  of  her 
favourite  pursfults.  She  also  obtained  a  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  grammar,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  classics,  by  hearing  her  brothers  recite  their  Latin  and 
Greek  lessons  to  their  father,  and  by  listening  to  the  conversations 
of  the  learned  men  who  frequented  his  house.  True  genius  is 
stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  obstacles  that  embarrass  it  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  \  and  in  the  case  of  Miss  Ewing  the  difflcultiea 
which  she  was  obliged  to  surmount  only  served  to  redouble  her 
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industry ,  aiifi  to  give  increaised  value  Ui  the  hard-earued  acquLii- 
tions  Df  her  mind. 

In  1762,  Miss  Ewing  was  marned  to  Mr.  John  Hall,  the  iioii  of 
a  wealthy  plautcr  la  Maryland,  to  wbkt  state  they  removed.  Here 
she  spt'ut  about  eight  years ;  but  her  taste  wsa  not  foT  retirement ; 
8he  loved  hooks  society^  and  her  friends  too  well  to  be  satisQed  with 
a  country  life  in  a  steludcd  neiighbourhood,  and  they  removed  to 
Philadelphiii,  where  Mr.  Hall  filled  successively  the  offices  of  Sec- 
retary of  the  Land  Office,  and  Manshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  dietriet  of  Pennsylvarda,  Here  they  remained  till  1801 ;  then 
they  resided  in  Lamberton,  New  Jer&ey,  till  1805 ;  thence  they 
removed  to  Mr.  Hall's  paternal  estate,  in  Maryland,  where  tlicy 
lived  no  til  1811;  they  then  relumed  t<i  Ptiiladclphia,  where  Mr, 
Hall  died,  in  i&^G.  Mrs.  Hall  survived  her  hugbaud  only  four  years, 
dying  on  the  8th.  of  April,  1830,  aged  sixty *nine. 

During  all  thcM  removals  and  the  vicissitudeis  which  occasioned 
them,  Mrs,  Hall  never  neglected,  in  the  least  particular,  her  duties 
as  the  head  of  a  family  ;  and  in  order  to  find  time  for  reading 
without  infHnging  on  them,  she,  for  the  latt  forty  yeuj-H  of  her  life, 
devoEed  to  this  exercise  the  houra  usually  appropriated  to  repose. 

The  only  book  Mtr.  Hall  ever  published,  Conversations  on  the 
Bible,**  a  duodecimo  of  three  hundred  and  sLxty-five  pages,  affords 
ample  testimony  that  her  memory  is  entitled  to  much  pmisc.  This 
work,  which  was  very  well  reeeived,  both  in  America  and  in  this 
conntry,  contains  a  fund  of  Information  which  could  only  have 
been  collected  by  diligent  reiiearch  and  profound  thought.  While 
engaged  in  thh  nndertaking  she  began  the  stndy  of  Hebrew,  to 
enable  herself  to  make  the  tiece&ijiiry  researches,  aad  attained  » 
considerable  proficLency  in  this  difficult  language*  When  it  is  stated 
that  hhe  commenced  this  work  after  she  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty, 
when  she  had  iieen  the  mother  of  eleven  children,  and  that  during 
her  whole  life  she  was  distinguished  for  her  industry,  economy, 
and  Attentiou  to  all  the  duties  of  her  station,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  she  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Her  other  writings  were  con- 
fined to  eontribution^  to  the  leading  literoiy  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

HAMILTON,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  horn  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  1758.  Her  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, of  a  Scottish  family,  and  died  early,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children.  The  latter  were  educated  md  brought  up  by 
relatives  in  better  circumstances Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  being 
sent  to  Mr  Marshall,  a  farmer  in  Stlrlinghhire,  married  to  her  father's 
lister.  Her  brother  obtained  a  cadeti^hip  in  the  East  India  Com* 
pany^s  sen  ice,  and  an  elder  fcister  wad  retained  in  Ireland.  A  feeling 
of  strong  aflTeetiou  seems  to  have  existed  among  these  scattered 
membi^rs  of  the  unfortunate  family.  Elizabeth  found  in  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall  all  that  could  have  been  desire4.  She  was  adopted 
and  educated  with  a  care  and  tenderness  that  has  seldom  beeu 
equalled. 

A  taste  for  literature  soon  appeared  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton. 
Wallace  was  the  iSrst  hero  of  her  studies ;  but  meeting  with  Ogilvie*B 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  she  idoli7,ed  Achilks,  and  dreamed  of  Hector, 
She  had  opportunities  of  visiting  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  after 
which  she  carried  on  a  learned  correspondeucc  with  Doctor  Moyse, 
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a  pbilosophlcfll  lecturer.  She  wmte  also  umny  citpw.n  of  Veritas— 
that  ordinarj"  oatkt  for  thu  wiirtn  (l^ciing^  anil  roiimniic  scnsjliHlitie^ 
of  yoQtti.  Her  ftrsi  appeamuee  in  print  was  accidentaL  Havijig 
accompanied  a  picasara  party  to  ttits  tllgblatidiir  tyh^  kept  a  jounial 
for  this  gmtilicfttion  of  her  anMtf  and  tbe  gcxid  woman  showing  it 
to  one  of  her  ncJe:hhoiirSi  it  was  iserit  to  a  provincial  magazine. 
Her  riEtirL^tncJit  iti  Stirlingtihire  was,  in  1773,  gladdened  by  &  vlali 
from  her  brother,  then  about  to  s^iit  for  IndiiL  Mr  Hamilton  eeems 
to  have  been  nti  excellent  and  able  yrmng  man,  and  his  flubaeciueiii 
li*tters  and  eonversadons  on  Indian  affairs  stored  the  mind  of  his 
sister  with  the  materials  for  her  Hindoo  Rajah,  a  work  equaJly 
re  mark  Able  fr*r  good  sense  and  sprigli  illness.  In  1778,  Miss  Hamiltcm 
lost  her  aunt.  wh!>se  death  was  a  heavy  bloH*  to  the  happy  family. 
Jor  the  ensuing  six  years  she  dt^ voted  herself  to  th«  cares  and 
duties  of  the  hou&eboldj  her  only  literary  ertiployiuents  being  her 
correspondence  with  her  brother,  and  the  composition  of  two  short 
Mpere  whieb  she  sent  Co  the  Lounger.  Mr.  Hand  I  ton  returned  fh>m 
India  in  17&%  in  order  that  be  might  better  fulfil  an  important 
dtity  intrusted  to  him,  the  trauslatioti  of  the  Mutii^tiLman  Code  of 
Laws.  It  mnild  not  be  ea.'jy  to  piiiut  the  joy  and  aftet-tion  witJj 
which  he  was  received  by  bis  sisjter.  They  fii>etvt  tlie  winter  together 
in  Stirlingshire,  and  in  1789,  when  her  Jdnd  friend  and  protector, 
Mr.  Mar-^hall,  died,  she  quitted  Scotland,  and  rejoined  her  brother 
in  Ijondon.  Mr.  HamiUon  was  eut  oft'  by  a  premature  death,  in 
1792.  Shortly  aller  this  period  commeuced  the  literary  life  of 
Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  her  first  work  was  "The  Letters  of  a 
Hindoo  Rajah,  published  in  1796.  The  succejss  of  tliia  work  decided 
her  to  pursue  the  career  of  atithorship.  She  wrote,  sticccssively, 
'*The  Modem  Philosophers  j'*  "Letters  on  Education,"  an  excellent 
boi>k ;  Memoirs  of  Agrippma,"  a  work  of  great  research ;  and 
**Letters  to  the  Daughters  of  a  Nobleman*"  This  was  published  in 
the  year  l8U6j  and  soon  afterwards  Miss  Hamilton  bcuame  an 
active  promoter  of  the  House  of  Indti^try,  at  Edinburgh,  ati 
establish tnent  for  the  education  of  females  of  the  lowest  class.  For 
thts  benefit  of  these  young  persons  she  composed  a  little  book, 
"Excretes  in  Religious  Knowledge,"  which  was  published  in  1809, 
receiving  the  sanction  of  Bitthop  Sand  ford  and  Mr.  Alison.  The 
previotifl  year,  1808,  she  published  her  most  original,  popular,  and 
tiseful  work,  "The  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,"  Of  this  novel,  or  moral 
talc,  a  learned  reviewer  remarks :— "It  has  probably  been  as  effective 
in  promoting  domestic  improvement  among  the  rural  population  of 
Scotland  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  in  encouraging 
the  planting  of  trees  by  the  landed  proprietors.  In  both  eases  there 
was  some  exaggeration  of  colouring,  but  the  pictures  were  too  pro- 
vokingly  true  and  sarcastic  to  be  ianghed  away  or  denied.  They 
constituted  a  national  reproach,  and  the  only  way  to  wipe  it  off 
was  by  timely  reformation*  There  is  still  much  to  accomplish,  but 
a  marked  improvement  In  the  dwellings  and  intt^mal  economy  of 
Scottish  farra-housies  and  villages  may  be  dated  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "&>ttflgers  of  Glenbumie.'* 

She  wrote  two  works  at^er  this,  "Essays  on  the  Human  Mind," 
and  "Hints  to  the  Directors  of  Public "  Schools  j"  the  subject  of 
education  being  her  favourite  theme.  Her  health  was  deMeate  for 
several  years  before  her  decease,  but  neither  dlse^  or  titne  had. 
power  f^  disturb  her  cheerful  s^jrenity  of  bouL   As  a  maiden  lady, 
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she  preserve d  her  dignniiy  and  lilmwcd  bei"  good  sense  by  never 
ettempting  to  pUy  the  juvenne. 

Mrs.  H  ami  lion,  as  she  wjia  styled  after  she  haii  pnt  on  her  cap, 
has  ahown,  in  all  her  works,  great  power  of  analyele ;  she  had  studied 
well  the  human  mind,  and  the  best  writers  dti  metaphysics  and 
morals  may  gain  hints  {vom  her  application  of  the  trutlis  of  phil- 
osophy how  to  make  their  Imo^iedge  of  pmctical  iisc^  partlenlarly 
in  tlie  art  of  education.  She  has  shown  how  the  doctrine  of  the 
association  of  ideas  may  be  applied  in  early  education  to  Che  for- 
mation of  habits  of  the  tem|ierj  and  of  the  prineiples  of  taste  and 
morals.  And  also,  she  has  shown  how  all  that  metaphysicians  know 
of  sensation  and  abstraction,  can  be  applied  in  the  cnltivation  of 
the  attention,  the  judgment,  and  the  imaginatioii  of  childreiL 

Bnt  more  important  still  is  the  influence  her  writings  have  had 
in  awakening:  the  attention  of  mothers,  and  directing  their  inqniriea 
rightly — much  by  exciting  them  to  reflect  npon  their  own  minds, 
and  to  observe  vi^hat  passes  in  the  minds  of  their  children :  she  has 
opened  a  new  field  of  Investigation  to  womcn-^  iicid  fitted  to  their 
domestic  habits— to  their  duties  ss  mothet^i,  and  to  their  bu&iiicss 
as  preceptors  of  youth,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give  the  minds  of 
children  those  first  impressions  and  ideas  which  remain  the  longest, 
and  which  inflnence  them  often,  the  most  powerful iy,  through  the 
whole  course  of  life. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  died,  after  a  protracted  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  sweet  patient:e,  and  devout  subndssion  to  the  will  of  Qod»  on 
the  23rd.  of  July,  1816,  aged  fifty-eight. 

HANKE,  HENRIETTE  WILHELMTNA, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Amdtp  a  merchant  in  Janer ;  she  was 
bom  in  1783,  In  1802,  she  married  the  pastor  ITanke,  of  Dejherrn- 
fiirth;  and  In  1819,  f^he  became  a  widow.  Since  which  event,  she 
has  lived  retired  with  bcr  mother,  her  time  wholly  devoted  to 
literary  pnrsultcSj  and  the  care  of  her  aged  parents.  She  has  written 
— "Tlie  Step -Daughter,"  published  in  1320;  "The  Twelve  Months 
of  the  Tear,"  in  1821  ^  "The  Hunting  Cufitle  of  Diana''  and  "The 
Garden  of  Walrys,"  in  1822 ;  "Pictures  of  the  Heart"  and  ^'Ciandie." 
in  the  year  1B23.  "The  Christ  mas  Tree"  wa^  issned  in  1824,  and 
"The  Female  Friends"  in  1825.  She  has  written  numerous  othar 
novels  and  romances,  which  have  obtained  great  popularity  in  Ger- 
many. Her  works  were  published  in  a  milform  edition  in  1841, 
in  twenty -one  voiumes. 

HAKCOURT,  AGXES  D% 

AnuESS  of  the  celebrated  convent  of  Longchamp,  near  Paris,  found- 
ed by  the  pious  sister  of  St.  Louis,  Isabella  de  France,  was  the 
daughter  of  Juan  d'  HarcourL  She  was  appointed  Ahhcss  in  126S, 
two  yearij  after  the  establishment  of  the  convent,  hy  Isabella,  and 
remained  so  till  her  death,  in  November,  129 L  Agnesf  had  received 
an  education  worthy  of  her  illustrious  birth,  as  was  fully  proved 
by  the  work  she  left:  it  was  the  "Life  of  lobelia,*'  written  with 
so  much  naimt^  and  such  an  exquisite  simplicity,  as  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  the  early  French  writers. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1789,  the  Abbey  of  Longchamp  possessed 
the  original  manuscript  of  this  work,  written  with  the  greatest  care, 
perhaps  by  Agnes  herself,  on  a  roll  of  tipIIuhl 
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HARC0DB1\  HARRIET  EUSEBIA. 
Was  horn,  in  170o,  at  Richtnond,  Yorkshire.  She  hravfiikd  over 
Ei(ri>tie  with  her  fotheri  Hnd  bis  dciith,  in  Con  stun  tuic^ple,  in 
173^^  ,<Sie  came  hank  to  EnfCl»nd  \  Mid  as  she  Inherited  a  large 
property,  she  hegnn  to  f^tahlish  a  cotivent  on  her  Y  orkahire  e^ta-te^ 
and  aiKJtber  in  tlic  weF?tcni  isles  of  Scotland.  Tliese  institutions 
were  composed  chiefly  of  fttrr  i^jn  Intliea,  A  system  of  p-erfct!:t  equality 
prevfliied  in  theije  conveTiis,  o>  t:r  which  earii  presided  in  tnni.  The 
incmher^;  eould  withdraw  fium  the  i^twlety  wlien  they  L'hoiiet  on 
the  forfeiture  of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  potindi*.  Tliey  oijly 
devoted  a  portion  of  their  time  to  rehgiotis  exercis&n,  and  tne  rest 
jspcnt  III  ttintiJienientSi  the  study  of  the  fine  art^j  and  stjiencosj 
and  enshix>idery. 

Mltis  Karcourt  was  beantiful  and  gnwefiil  in  her  person ^  and  hnd 
a  taste  for  mnsir,  pidntlng,  and  drawing,  which  had  been  highly 
cnlth  ated.  She  died  at  her  «eat  in  Hicbniond,  December  1st.,  1745, 
iti  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  her  age,  IjuqucathiTTg  the  greater  part  of 
her  fortune  to  her  imUtntion^  on  condition  that  the  society  should 
be  supported  and  continued  according  to  its  original  dciilgn,,  and 
to  thtj  directions*  she  left  In  writing  \h\t  shi"  hnd  ttecii  the  mnl  of 
the  society?  afU^r  her  decease,  it  was  eoon  di^oived. 

HASER,    CHARLOTTE  HENRIETTA, 

A  €^:i.EBn^Tf]ii  singer^  boni  at  Leipsic,  in  178a,  was  the  daughter 
of  tljc  director  of  mu^c  in  the  nnivcralEy  there.  In  1804  &b*i  wa;a 
engaged  al  the  Italitui  opera  at  Dresden.  Htjr  BUperior  Toice,  her 
tine  I'xecntion,  and  her  attt^mpt  to  conibine  the  aflvantagea  of  the 
German  and  ItaJii^n  methods,  gave  her  a  brilliant  success.  Di^Etin- 
jfuished  for  the  eorr^jctness  of  her  morals  and  her  great  tiiodesty, 
slie  WiiS  received  with  appiau^c  at  all  the  moat  ceJcbrated  theatres 
in  Italy  and  Germany.  She  married  Vera,  a  lawyer  at  Eome,  and 
reiired  from  the  stage, 

HASTINGS,  ELIZABETH, 

DAucyTKn  of  Theophilus,  Earl  of  ITuntin^on,  desemB  a  place 
In  this  collection,  from  the  number  of  her  public  and  private 
eliarities,  which  were  perhaps  T^evcr  equalled  by  any  of  her  sex. 
CoTigrevc  speaks  of  her,  in  the  forty -second  number  of  the  Tattler, 
fls  the  "Divine  Afipawia  and  iti  the  forty-nlnth  number  of  the  same 
work  gives  a  farther  account  of  her : — "Her  cares,"  eaya  her  bif>g' 
rapher,  "CfXtended  even  to  the  animal  creation ;  while  over  her 
domestica  she  presided  with  the  disposition  of  a  parent,  providbig 
for  tht'  improvement  of  their  mind?;,  the  decency  of  tlicir  iHfhuviour, 
and  the  propriety  of  their  manners-  She  would  have  the  skill  and 
contrivance  of  every  artificer  uicd  in  her  house,  employed  for  the 
esise  of  her  s-ervants,  and  that  they  might  suffer  no  biconvenicnce 
or  hardship.  Be^^^des  providiTtg  for  the  order,  harmony,  and  pejice 
of  her  fuinlly,  she  kept  great  elegance  in  and  ahont  her  house,  that 
her  poor  neighbours  might  not  fall  into  idletiess  and  poverty  fur 
want  of  employment;  and  wliilc  she  thus  tenderly  regarded  the 
poor,  glie  would  visit  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  lest  Ihey  should 
accuse  her  of  pride  or  stiperciiiousness."  At  her  table  her  coun- 
lenAikce  w«d  open  and  serene,  her  voice  soft  and  melodious,  her 
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language  polite  and  animated.  It  might  truly  be  said  of  this 
that  "her  mind  was  virtue,  by  the  graces  drest."  The  sympilfc 
tenderness,  and  delicacy,  which  accompanied  her  liberalities  dofllM; 
their  value :  she  was  the  friend  and  patroness,  through  life,  of 
Mary  Astell ;  to  whom,  her  circumstances  being  narrow,  she  tnr 
quently  pre8cnted  considerable  sums.  Her  benefoctions  wero  w$; 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she  lived ;  to  manv  fionfflib 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  she  gave  large  annual  ulowiM; 
She  also  maintained  a  charity-school,  gave  exhibitions  to  iibM. 
in  the  universities,  and  contributed  to  the  support  of  sevend  nal* 
naries  of  education.  To  this  may  be  added  her  munificence  to  W 
relations  and  fVicnds,  her  remission  of  sums  due  to  her,  in  CMI 
of  distress  or  straitened  circumstances,  and  the  noble  hospkdV 
of  her  establishment.  To  one  relation  she  allowed  five  buDdm 
pounds  annually,  to  another  she  presented  a  gift  of  three  tfaooM 
pounds,  and  to  a  third  three  hundred  guineas.  She  acted  alsowHk 
great  liberality  towards  a  young  lady,  whose  fortune  had  M 
injured  in  the  South-sea  scheme:  yet  the  whole  of  her  estateifel 
short  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  It  was  by  econwny  lij 
strict  self-denial  that  this  noble  lady  was  enabled  thus  to  exMii 
her  bounties.  Her  favourite  maxim  was,  first  to  attend  to  JaKlBil 
secondly,  to  charity;  and  thirdly,  to  generosity. 

She  died  in  1770,  aged  thirty-nine.  Previous  to  her  deoease*^ 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  her  writings;  so  that  her  ttloM 
must  be  estimated  {rom  her  works  of  benevolence,  not  ttom  tk^ 
]>roductions  of  her  pen,  although  she  had  a  very  superior  mfoi 
She  would  never  marry,  preferring,  in  a  single  and  independm 
life,  to  l)e  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  and  the  dispenser  of  tor 
own  income. 

HASTINGS,   LADY  FLORA, 

Was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings  iriw 
made  himself  notorious  as  Lord  Rawdon  for  the  severity  with  wUA 
he  treated  the  Americans  who  fell  into  his  power  during  the  iw^ 
liitionary  war.  Lady  Flora  was  bom  in  1806 ;  and  fVom  her  childkooi 
Hianifcsted  a  fondness  for  study  and  literary  pursuits.  BendU 
and  accomplished,  distinguished  also  for  genius  and  piety,  sheM 
selected  by  that  eminent  pattern  of  the  virtues  in  courtly  Ufti  Al 
Duchess  of  Kent,  to  be  one  of  her  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber.  WUb 
in  this  station  Lady  Flora  was  attacked  with  a  disease  which  caoNd 
an  enlargement  of  her  liver,  and  gave  rise  to  suspicions  ii^)ariotf 
to  her  reputation.  These  cruel  sunnises,  although  proved  vttsitjr 
unfounded,  no  doubt  aggravated  her  illness,  and  hastened  her  detfhi 
which  took  place  at  Buckingham  Palace,  July  5th.,  1839.  Herftne 
was  now  unspotted,  and  her  premature  death  was  deeply  monnMd 
by  the  court  and  nation.  She  had  collected  her  poems,  which  «cn 
)>ut)lished  after  her  decease,  by  her  sister.  These  effasicnis  eiM 
the  punty  of  her  sentiments ;  and  the  gentle  melancholy  th^  hresAf 
make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  heart  of  the  reader,  becaaiB  k 
seems  to  jshadow  forth  her  own  sad  fate 

HAUFFE,  FREDERICA, 

Commonly  called  the  Soeress  of  Prevorst,  was  bom  in  1801,  9l 
Prevorst,  a  little  vilhi^re  among  the  mountains  of  Winembeigi  w* 
far  from  Luwenstein.  Ucr  father  was  game-keeper  or  dliijtrict  fenftv, 
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and  Frederick  brought  up  in  the  most  jiuiot  simplicity.  She 
early  showed  gruat  serisibUity  to  spirituaj  influencee,  which  her 
fmoily  ciidt^avoiii'Ld  to  dUcotiMige.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  she  was 
nmnied  to  Mr.  Hautfc,  and  w^nt  to  vcftidu  al  Klimhach.  Thtre 
she  wa^  attaeked  by  a  siiiguliu-  ilhie^s  which  lasted  fur  seven  years, 
dnritig  the  latter  part  of  vvhieli  fclie  was  attended  by  Dr.  Kemer, 
a  well-known  German  piiysician  and  poet,  who  has  sinee  publtshed 
an  account  of  her,  highly  eoJouPed|  probabiy,  by  hh  own  imagina- 
tion. The  last  three  years  of  her  life  were  spent  at  \\'citt:.iK'i(?. 
She  saw»  or  Imagined  she  saw,  and  held  converse  with  siiirics ;  aud 
the  system  of  philosophy  she  revealed^  and  which  she  hiid,  apparently 
acqiured  from  her  close  commnnion  with  the  s|arit- world,  is  sii}gQlar| 
from  Its  being  the  prod  net  ion  of  a.  woman  entirely  utiedneatcd  in 
»uch  matters.  Fredfiriea  flauffb  died  at  LnweEVStcin  on  the  5th.  of 
August,  1S2^. 

HAYES,  CATHARIXE, 

l3  a  public  singer^  celebrated  for  her  fill  rleh  soprano  voice,  and 
Iier  power  of  giving  nnri  vailed  effect  to  the  pathetic  ballad  mii^lc 
of  her  native  country,  Ireland,  where  Hhe  was  born  about  the  year 
1820,  in  the  town  of  Limeriek.  She  was  of  humble  jiarentage,  and 
her  musical  powers  developed  themaclvcs  very  early,  gaining  for 
her  fiiends  and  patroui?  who  undertook  the  charge  of  procuring  fot 
her  the  necessary  inatrnctiona*  in  185!)  she  wad  placed  under  the 
care  of  Sign  or  Sapio,  of  Dublin  ;  here  she  remained  three  yeura^ 
oceaiiionally  sjngit3g  at  public  eorjcerti*,  always  with  a  manifest  in- 
crease of  power  and  musical  proficiency  At  about  the  end  of  this 
period  Gri&i  and  Mario  vi.-^lred  Dublin,  and  M.m  Hayea,  who  heard 
them  in  ''Norma/'  at  once  determitK^d  to  give  her  attention  lo  the 
lyrii^  drama.  She  went  to  P?ids  »ind  studied  under  Ennnanunl 
Graela,  the  in.stnictor  of  Malahran  and  Jenny  LInd*  Here  ah© 
remained  for  abi>ut  eighteen  months,  and  then  hy  th*s  advice  of 
her  teacher,  repaired  to  Milan,  and  placed  herself  under  the  tuition 
of  Signor  Hcnaiii,  in  order  to  acquire  the  dramatic  faciiity  necessary 
fur  her  chosen  career.  In  1^4^  shis  made  her  debut  at  the  opera 
house  of  Marseilles ;  her  success  was  most  dccidt^d,  and  she  waa 
offered  an  engagement,  which  she  accepted,  as  prtauB  donna  at  La 
Scala,  in  Milan,  On  her  first  appearaiiee  there  the  tiithusiasm  caused 
by  her  singing  was  aueh,  that  she  was  called  twelve  tiutes  before 
the  curtain.    From  Mdan  she  went,  in  to  Vienna,  and  the 

year  after  to  Venice  \  thence  through  the  principal  Italian  cities^ 
tnaking  everywhere  the  same  favourable  Impression,  which  was 
confirmed  on  her  appearance  in  London,  in  1849, 

In  1851  Mi.ss  Hayes  visited  America,  and  retnained  for  a  time  in 
California,  gath taring  golden  opinlotis^  and  tlie  more  substantial  ore 
itself.  In  J855  we  hear  of  her  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  at  a 
later  period  in  Australia  and  British  India^  so  that  her  nmsical  tour 
is  as  extensive  as  It  i!>,  no  doubt,  profitable.  Miss  Hayes  is  thought 
to  be  greatest  in  tender  and  pathetic  characters,  such  as  those  of 
the  Luida  and  Lneia  of  Denizetfa,  Before  her  appearance  oo 
Irishwoman  had  ever  reached  th^  higher  flights  of  the  operatic  muse„ 

H  ED  WIG,   AMELIA  VON, 

Oke  of  the  tnost  celebrated  Gertnan  poetesses,  was  bom  at  Weimar, 
Augmit  leth.,  1776.   lier  nuiulcn  name  wai  Von  Imhoff.  Whea 
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only  eight,  she  could  speak  English  and  French  as  readily  u  tar 
own  tongue ;  and  her  talent  for  poetry  had  aheady  begun  to  dfr 
velop  itself.  When  she  was  twelve  she  lost  her  fkther;  and  III 
lady  who  took  charge  of  her  kept  her  so  constantly  occupied,  tM 
she  had  no  time  for  writing.  She  was  about  fourteen  when  Ai 
went  to  live  at  Weimar,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  temA 
of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  the  time.  Schiller,  happentng  IB 
see  a  poem  of  hers,  invited  her  to  his  house  at  Jena,  where  Ai 
l>ecame  acquainted  with  Goethe.  She  was  afterwards  appdnHi 
Lady  of  the  court  at  Saxe  Weimar,  where  she  was  married  IB 
Lieutenant- General  Von  Hedwig.  Madame  Yon  Hedwig  VM  i 
poetess  of  the  higher  order,  one  whom  Goethe  praised  for  her M 
Parnassian  inspirations.  At  his  request  she  composed  the  **LegaA 
of  the  Three  Wise  Men  of  the  East,"  a  romance  in  twelve  ctiloi 
iSiic  also  wrote  a  number  of  legends,  all  displaying  great  poade 
genius;  v^'hile  her  lyrics,  her  patriotic  songs,  and  her  idyls,  biV6 
added  ncany  a  leaf  to  her  wreath.  She  was  a  fertile  prose  wriKr, 
aud  also  translated  several  works  ftom  the  Swedish.  William  HofflB 
says  of  t'his  popular  author,  **Her  well-known  Saga  of  tiie  Wollh 
brunnen  near  Heidelberg,  was  taken  bodily  possession  of  by  GrUti^ 
author  of  'Highways  and  Byways,*  who  lived  for  bome  time  mm  \ 
the  scene  of  the  Saga.  His  •Legend  of  the  Wolfsbrunuen*  is  liienPf 
that  of  Madame  Von  Hedwig,  except  that  he  has  hivcrted  kff 
story,  patting  her  first  part  second,  and  the  second  firet**  Nor  b 
Mr.  Grattan  the  first  man  who  has  stolen  iVom  the  literatim  of 
female  writers,  the  plots,  ideas,  and  even  whole  productioni^  Art 
have  made  his  best  title  to  fame. 

HELENA, 

Daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great  and  of  Fausta,  was  gives  ii 
niamt\ge,  by  licr  brother  Constantius,  to  her  cousin  Julian,  whA 
he  made  him  Cu^sar  at  Milan,  in  355.  She  followed  her  hnsbtod 
to  his  government  of  Gaul,  and  died  in  359,  at  Vienna. 

HELENA, 

Wife  and  sister  of  Monobasus,  BUng  of  Adiabena,  and  mother  of 
Iratcs,  the  successor  of  Monobasus,  flourished  about  the  yetr  SXL 
Though  Iratcs  was  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  king,  yet,  beim 
his  favourite,  he  left  the  crown  to  him  at  his  death.  In  order  ID 
secure  the  throne  to  him,  the  principal  officers  of  the  state  prraond 
to  put  those  of  his  brothers  to  death  who  were  inimical  to  hiB} 
but  Heleu  would  not  consent  to  this.  Helen  and  Irates  were  both 
converts  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When  Helen  saw  that  her  son  «tf 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  she  went  to  Jerusalem  ti 
worship  and  sacrifice  there.  When  she  arrived  in  that  city,  that 
was  a  ^reut  famine  prevailing  there,  which  she  immediately  ezemd 
herself  effectually  to  relieve,  by  sending  to  different  places  fbr  nn^ 
visions,  and  distributing  them  among  the  poor.  After  the  deiaof 
Irates,  Helen  returned  to  Adiabena,  where  she  found  that  her  warn 
Monobasus  had  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  she  did  not  loaf 
survive  her  favourite  son  Irates. 

HV.UKNA,  ST., 
The  Empress,  motliet  ot  Co\v&\«D&na,       ^vv^  ^  Njaa  saints  of 
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tlje  Bo  man  Catholic  co  mm  union,  owed  her  ekviitioQ  to  her  beauty. 
She  was  of  obsniire  origin,  born  at  the  little  villtige  of  Dreprtnam, 
in  Bithynia,  where  we  hear  of  her  first  as  a  hostess  of  an  inn. 
Conjjtantius  Chlonis  saw  her,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married 
ner  j  but,  on  being  associated  with  Dioclc?ian  in  the  empire,  divorced 
her  to  marry  Theodora,  duughter  of  Majcimilian  Hercules,  The 
accession  of  her  son  t{i  the  empire  drew  her  again  from  obscurity ; 
she  obtained  the  title  of  Aygusta,  and  was  received  at  court  with 
all  the  honours  due  to  the  mother  of  an  emperor.  Her  many  vlrttiea 
riveted  the  affection  of  her  son  to  her,  yet  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
admonish  him  when  she  disapf>roved  his  conducts 

When  Cons  tan  tine  cmbracifd  Chris  tianity  flbe  also  was  eonvened  j 
and  when  nearly  eighty,  went  on  a  juurtiey  to  the  Holy  Land, 
where  she  is  said  to  have  assisted  at  the  discovery  of  the  true 
crofis  of  Christ,  reported  by  Kealons  devotees  to  have  l>een  acconi' 
panied  by  many  miracles.  She  died  sociri  atler,  in  the  year  328, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  Helena  left  proofs,  wherever  she  went,  of  a 
truly  Christian  liberality  \  she  relieved  the  poor,  orjihans,  and  widows  j 
bnilt  churches,  and  shewed  herself,  m  all  respects^,  worthy  tlie  eon- 
fide  nee  of  lier  son,  who  gave  her  unlimited  pennisijion  to  draw  on 
his  treasures.  At  her  death  he  paid  her  the  highest  honours,  had 
her  body  sent  to  Kome  to  be  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  emperors, 
and  mii^ed  her  native  village  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  with  tlie  name 
of  Helen poii5.  She  shewed  her  prudence  and  political  wisdom  by 
the  inffitcnce  she  alwaye5  rotajned  over  her  5on,  and  by  the  care 
she  took  to  prevent  lUl  int^?rference  of  the  Lai brothers  of  ConstaD* 
tine— sons  of  Cons  tan  tins  Chlorus  and  Theodora,  who,  being  brought 
into  notice  by  the  injudicious  libemlity  of  the  eniperor,  were  mas- 
sacred by  their  nephews  as  soon  as  they  succeeded  their  father  in 
the  empire. 

The  tme  British  name  of  this  excellent  princess  was  Tiboen ; 
that  of  Helena,  or  "the  pitiful,"  was  given  to  her  by  the  Koma.tiB| 
on  account  of  lier  compassionate  dispos;ition.   Drayton  says — 

*'0f  fill  the  Christian  worlii,  that  pmpreH&  most  renowned,  g 
Coaatuatiuji'  fair  wift;,"  | 

HELEXA,   AP  EODDA, 

Was,  like  her  relative  and  namesake,  St.  Helena,  one  of  the  earliest 
patrons  of  Christianity  in  Briiain,  She  was  the  daughter  of  Kadda, 
or  Octavius,  as  the  Romans  called  him,  Duke  of  the  Wiecii,  or 
people  of  Worcester,  who  having  married  Guafa,  sister  of  St.  Helena, 
received  with  her  as  a  bridal  dowry  the  kingdom  of  N(»rtb  Wales. 
The  hand  of  the  Princess  Helena,  with  the  reversion  tsf  liiese  [hjs- 
sessions,  was  bestowed  on  Maximtis,  a  Homan  general  and  senator, 
nearly  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by  his  mother's  ^ide,  and  being 
a  son  of  the  British  King  Llewelyn. 

Ma7cimn,s,  afterward:?,  in  the  year  383,  assumed  to  himself  the 
dignity  of  Emperor  of  Spain,  Qaul,  and  ttritaln,  of  whose  people 
he  aeetn*  to  have  bad  the  willing  allegiance.  Hy  him  St,  Martin, 
when  he  was  dilfusing  the  light  of  Chri^?tianity  thnjiighout  Gaul, 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and  hotionr,  and 
the  beautifhl  Helena,  now  Emprejksf  of  the  West,  insisted  on  waiting 
on  the  holy  man,  and  sat  at  his  feet  listening  to  the  preciotis  truth! 
of  which  ho  was  the  hearer.    Acoordiiig  to  Sulpicioiia  Severns— 
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"The  queen  on  this  occasion  ministered  like  Martha,  and  hetid 
like  Mary." 

When  a  reverse  of  fortune  took  place,  and  Maximns,  conqoend 
by  Theodosius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  fell  a  victim  to  popular  ftnr 
at  Aquileia,  Helena  was  in  Britain,  and  the  spot  where  she  receifid 
the  tidings  of  her  husband's  death  is  still  pointed  oat  by  the  WeUh 
people,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Festinivy,  where  the  springs  called 
Fynnon  Helen  are  said  to  have  sprung  fh>m  her  tears. 

HELOISE, 

Rendered  famous  by  her  unfortunate  passion  for  Abelard,  wy 
bom  about  1101  or  1102.  Her  parents  are  unknown,  but  she  lived 
with  her  uncle,  Fulbert,  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  Star 
childhood  was  passed  in  the  convent  of  Argenteail,  but  as  soon  m 
^hc  was  old  enough,  she  returned  to  her  uncle,  who  taught  her  t9 
speak  and  write  in  Latin,  then  the  language  used  in  lltenuy  and 
polite  society.  She  is  also  said  to  have  understood  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  To  this  education,  very  uncommon  at  that  time,  HeloiN 
added  great  beauty,  and  refinement  and  dignity  of  manner;  soM 
her  fame  soon  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  the  cloister,  through 
the  whole  kingdom. 

Just  at  this  time,  Pierre  Abelard,  who  had  already  made  himieif 
very  celebrated  as  a  rhetorician,  came  to  found  a  new  school  li 
that  art  at  Paris,  where  the  originality  of  his  principles,  his  eloqoeneib 
and  his  great  physical  strength  and  beauty,  made  a  deep  senintioik 
Here  he  saw  Heloise,  and  commenced  an  acquaintance  by  letter ( 
but,  impatient  to  know  her  more  intimately,  he  proposed  to  FnlM 
that  he  should  receive  him  into  his  house,  which  was  near  AbcM^ 
school.  Fulbert  was  avaricious,  and  also  desirous  of  having  Ui 
niece  more  thoroughly  instructed,  and  these  two  motives  indooed 
him  to  consent  to  Abelard's  proposal,  and  to  request  him  to  (fift 
lessons  in  his  art  to  Heloise.  He  even  gave  Abelard  permissioa  tft 
use  physical  punishment  towards  his  niece,  if  she  should  prove 
rebellious. 

Discovering  too  late  the  criminal  intimacy  of  his  niece  and  Abderd, 
he  sent  the  latter  from  his  house ;  but  he  contrived  to  return,  vA 
carry  oflf  Heloise  to  Palais,  in  Brittany,  his  native  country.  Here 
slic  gave  birth  to  a  son,  sumamed  Astrolabe  from  his  beaa^,wbo 
l)assed  his  life  in  the  obscurity  of  a  monastery. 

The  flight  of  Heloise  enraged  Fulbert  to  the  highest  degree;  t»t 
he  was  afraid  to  act  openly  against  Abelard,  lest  his  niece,  wbon 
he  still  loved,  might  be  made  to  suffer  in  retaliation.  At  length 
Abelard,  taking  compassion  on  his  grief,  sent  to  him,  imploredoli 
forgiveness,  and  offered  to  marry  Heloise,  if  the  union  might  be 
kept  secret,  so  that  his  reputation  as  a  religious  man  should  not 
suffer.  Fulbert  consented  to  this,  and  Abelard  went  to  Heloise  ibr 
that  purpose;  but  Heloise,  unwilling  to  dimhiish  the  Aitnre  flune 
of  Abelard  by  a  marriage,  which  must  be  a  restraint  upon  biiii» 
refused  at  first  to  listen  to  him.  She  quoted  the  precepts  and  tbi 
example  of  all  learned  men,  sacred  and  profane,  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  ought  to  remain  free  and  untrammelled.  She  also  warned 
him  that  her  uncle's  recouciliation  was  too  easily  obtained,  ami 
that  it  was  but  a  feint  to  entrap  him  more  surely.  But  Abelard 
was  resolute,  and  Heloise  retunied  to  Paris,  where  they  were  eooB 
after  married. 
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Fulbert  did  not  keep  his  promise  of  eecreey,  Init  spoke  openly  of 
the  TTJarruif^eT  whitdi  when  Heh>iso  heard  she  indtgnnntly  denied, 
protesting  that  it  had  never  Uilsen  plaec.  This  made  her  uncle 
treat  lier  sa  truelly,  that  Atselard,  eitiicr  to  protect  her  fitim  his 
violence,  or  to  prrjvc  tliat  the  unnoiineement  of  the  marrirjge  waa 
ftilse,  took  her  himself  to  the  convent  of  Argentenil,  whcro  she 
did  not  im mediate ly  take  the  veil»  but  put  on  the  dress  of  a 
noviee.  Not  iong  after  lie  ordered  her  to  take  the  veil,  which  she 
did,  although  the  nun^i,  touched  by  her  youth  and  heautyi  endea- 
voured to  prevent  her  from  makiug  the  isacriftce. 

Tweive  yearn  pSLi^sed  without  Heloige  ever  hearing  mentioned  the 
Tiame  of  the  one  »she  so  devotedly  toved.  She  had  become  Prioress 
of  Argentenil,  and  lived  a  life  of  complete  retirement.  But  her 
too  great  kindness  and  indulgence  to  the  nuns  under  bee  control, 
gave  rise  to  some  dfjMirder^  which^  although  she  was  perfectly 
hhimclefs,  yet  caused  her  to  be  fweed  by  Ligur,  Abbot  of  St. 
Deuip,  to  leave  her  retreat,  with  her  companions^.  Abelard,  hearing 
of  her  home  less  situation,  luft  Brittany,  where  he  was  living  in 
charge  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gildas-dc-Ruya,  and  weut  to  place 
Heloi^e  and  her  followers  in  the  little  ortitory  of  the  Paraclete^ 
which  had  been  fonnded  by  him.  Here  Heloise  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  bnild  up  a  convejU;  and  though  their  life  at  first 
was  a  painfull  oue,  yet,  hy  the  end  of  a  year,  their  wealth  was  so 
tnach  increased  by  the  munificence  of  pious  persons^  about  them, 
that  they  became  very  comfortahle. 

Heloise  had  the  rare  eharm  of  nttaehing  every  one  who  approached 
her  to  herself*  BL^hops  enlled  her  daughter;  priests,  sister;  and 
laymen,  mother  Eve  17  one  reierenced  her  fbr  her  piety,  her  wis- 
dom, her  patience,  and  her  incomparable  sweetness.  She  rarely 
appeared  In  public,  but  devoted  herself  almost  wholly  to  prayer 
and  meditation. 

She  happened,  one  day,  to  sec  a  letter  tliat  Abelard  had  written, 
fin  ing  an  account  of  his  life.  She  read  it  many  times  wiiJj  tears, 
and  at  length  wrote  to  her  lover  that  well-known,  eioquetit,  and 
p^^s^ionale  letter.  His  reply  was  severe  but  kind;  and  these  two 
letters  were  followed  by  several  others. 

In  April,  1142,  Heloiac  haviug  heard  a  report  of  Al3elard*s  death, 
wrote  to  demand  his  body,  that  it  inight  he  buried  at  the  Para- 
clete, according  to  a  wish  that  he  had  himself  expressed  in  wriihig. 
He  was  burled  in  a  chaiiel  built  by  hk  order,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  Helois©  went  every  night  to  weep  over  his  tomb. 
She  died  May  17th.,  11&4,  aged  sixty -three,  and  was  placed  in  the 
sauie  tomb. 

In  14i>7,  from  religious  motives  the  tomb  was  opt-ned,  and  the 
hones  of  Abelard  and  Heloise  were  removed.    In  by  order 

of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  these  hallowed  remnins  were  carried  to  the 
Museum  of  French  Monuments.  And  in  1816,  when  this  Museum 
was  destroyed,  the  tomb  was  tiiken  to  Pfere-le-Chaise,  whem  It 
still  remains 

HELVETIUS,  MADAME, 

Was  daughter  of  Comptc  tjgnvlile,  and  married,  in  1751,  Claude 
Adrien  Helvetiu^',  who  afterwards  became  celebrated  for  his  talents. 
Madame  Helvptius  waa  very  beautiful  ami  accomplished.  Del  tig 
the  lilcce  of  Madatne  Graffl^ny,  by  whotii  she  was  brought  up,  ^ho 
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had  been  educated  with  great  care.  HelTdtins  was  passi<m»*2i 
of  his  wife,  and  after  their  miirriage  they  lived  chiefly  in  r**|J?l 
at  Vor^,  enjoying  the  pure  pleasures  of  domestic  life.  AWf  | 
decease,  which  occurred  in  1771,  Madame  Helv^tios  reipg^'fij 
Autcuil,  where  her  house  became  the  resort  of  the  most  distii^Bj 
literati  and  artists  of  the  time.  Among  other  great  men,  Ut.J^ 
jamin  Franklin  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  a  warm  friend  of  Mtf  ^  , 
Hclv^tius.   She  was  then  far  advanced  in  years;  but  her  good  it^'i 
cheerful  kindness,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  rendered     S 1 
favourite  companion  of  intelligent  men.   She  is  an  example  rfjj  ] 
Huperiority  of  cultivated  intellect  over  personal  beauty;  heryoiy^  ^ 
charms  were  soon  gone ;  her  mental  graces  improved  to  tbe  li^ 
and  made  her  society  sought  and  her  friendship  valued  asloB|l^ 
she  lived. 

HEMANS,   FELICIA  DOROTHEA, 

Was  the  second  daughter  and  fourth  child  of  a  ftunily  of  tiB  . 
sons  and  three  daughters.  She  was  born  in  Duke  street,  liverpoll^.'', 
on  the  25th.  of  September,  1794.  Her  father,  Mr.  Browne,  t  l 
native  of  Ireland,  and  her  mother,  a  Miss  Wagner,  was  of  YeiielMl:1 
origin.  As  a  child,  Felicia  was  remarkably  b^ntif\il,  anddieea^l 
gave  indications  of  her  poetic  genius,  which  was  enconi«ged  If  j 
her  accomplished  mother.  When  Miss  Browne  was  about  five  jtBt 
old,  domestic  embarrassments  led  her  father  to  remove  to  GuyR^ 
in  North  Wales. 

That  land  of  wild  mountain  scenery,  and  ancient  minstrol^,  y 
the  fitting  place  to  impart  sublimity  to  her  youthful  fimdefl^  i 
elevate  her  feelings  with  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  deiTOtioD.  flhi  , 
began  to  write  when  veiy  young ;  her  first  printed  poems,  < 
"Early  Blossoms,"  were  issued  in  1808,  when  she  was  Iburt 

In  1809,  her  family  removed  from  Gwyrch  to  Bronwylft,  mm 
St.  Asaph's,  in  Flintshire,  where  she  resided  for  sixteen  yean,  nd 
wrote  many  of  her  works.  It  was  during  this  year,  1809,  that  tbi 
great  event  of  her  life  took  place — her  introduction  to  CtpCdi 
Hemans.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  inmaediate  conseqneDoe  of 
the  meeting,  but  Captain  Hemans,  soon  after  their  introdoelio^ 
was  called  upon  to  embark  with  his  regiment  for  Spain.  On  Ui 
return,  in  1812,  they  were  married. 

Mrs.  Hemans'  eagerness  for  knowledge  continued  to  be  ii 
and  of  her  industry,  volumes,  still  existing,  of  extracts  and 
criptions,  are  evidence.  The  mode  of  her  studies  was  very  desBlttxy 
to  outward  appearance,  as  she  loved  to  be  surrounded  byboekioi 
all  sorts  and  languages,  and  on  every  variety  of  topic,  turning  ttm 
one  to  another.  And  this  course,  it  is  said,  *'8he  pursued  at  aO 
times— in  season  and  out  of  season — by  night  and  day—on  kar 
chair,  her  sofa,  and  bed — at  home  and  abroad — ^invalid,  convalo- 
cent,  and  in  perfect  health — in  rambles,  journeys,  and  visitf— ii 
company  with  her  husband,  and  when  her  children  were  arond 
her — at  hours  usually  devoted  to  domestic  clainui,  as  well  tf  h 
the  solitary  of  the  study  and  the  bower." 

In  the  year  1818,  Captain  Hemans'  health  requiring  the  beneft 
of  a  wanner  climate,  he  determined  upon  repairing  to  the  ContfneBi; 
and  eventually  fixed  his  residence  at  Rome.  At  this  time  a  pe^ 
manent  separation  was  not  contemplated  by  either  party,  and  it 
was  only  a  tacit  and  convenient  arrangement^  with  a  fti^oat 
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inlercliange  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  ednt'utinn  and  the 
disposal  of  their  children.  But  jears  rolled  on,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  hour  of  her  death ^  Captain  and  Mrs  Hcmans  never  met 
again.  She  continued  to  reside  with  her  mother  at  Hronwylfa,  and 
had  tho  five  boys  left  ttnder  her  can?  j  a  snflkient  proof  that  tiotlijng 
more  than  ineompatihitity  of  pursuits  and  un congeniality  of  temper 
were  the  moving  causes  of  the  separation. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiarity  of  her  situation,  in  consequence 
of  thlsi  separation,  her  talents,  her  amiable  qualities^  and  the  increas- 
ing popularity  uf  her  writin*ffl,  eoiitititied  to  secure  Mrs.  Hemans 
the  warm  attachment  of  iJeveral  distingnished  ft-ienrlH,  among  wtiom 
were  BJghop  t.axmooro  and  Bishop  lleher;  with  the  latter  s^he 
bHcanie  acquainted  in  182(1,  and  he  vs^as  the  fir>jt  literary  character 
witii  whom  fihe  ever  faniiliarly  associated.  To  him  she  snbniitted 
the  commeiieenient  of  a  poem,  entitled  "Superstition  and  Revelatfon/* 
whirl  I  wag,  however,  never  completed  by  her,  and  at  bis  suggestion, 
she  was  first  led  to  offer  her  "Vespers  of  Palermo"  to  the  i^tage, 
This^  play,  completed  in  June,  1821,  was,  after  many  theatrical 
delays,  acted  at  Covent  Garden^  in  Deceml>er,  1823,  but  proved  a 
failure.  Jt,  however,  led  to  a  correspondence  with  the  poet  Mil- 
man,  who  kindly  interested  himself  in  its  behalf-,  and  it  was 
subsequently  acted  in  Edinburgh  with  conjiiderable  success,-'With 
an  epilogue"  written  hy  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  death  of  her  beloved  mother,  which  occurred  in  1827,  was 
an  irreparable  loss  to  Mrs,  1 1  em  an  s ;  she  had  now  no  one  to  whom 
stie  could  oliiig  for  prot^fctioti ;  and  her  sensitive,  dependent  nature, 
made  the  matenial  .shelter  and  security  necessary  to  her  happiness 
— almt^st  i<i  her  existence.  As  the  care  and  education  of  her  five 
itons  now  devolved  entirely  on  herself,  she  was  induced  to  leave 
Wales,  where  her  heart  still  clunu,  and  settle  at  Wavertree,  a  small 
viUa^^B  near  Liverpool,  where  Jjiie  htiped  to  find  superior  advantages 
of  education  for  her  hoys, 

Diirin/:^  the  many  years  that  Mrs.  Hemans  resided  with  her  mother, 
the  anxieties  and  reifponsibilities  of  housclteepiiig  hml  never  fallen 
to  her  lot*  for  iier  time  and  thoughti^  might  be  and  were  ahnoat 
exclusively  devoted  to  poetry  and  literature.  But  now  domestic 
e^CB  forced  themselves  upon  her  attention,  and  household  duUea, 
in  which  she  felt  but  little  interest. 

In  the  summer  of  18-29  she  visited  Scotland,  where  she  waj 
cordially  received  by  many  distinguished  persons,  among  others, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  she  spent  two  or  three  weeks  very 
delightfully.  When  bidding  her  farewell,  he  isaid,  "There  are  some 
whom  we'meet,  and  should  like  ever  after  to  claim  an  kith  and 
kin,  and  yau  are  one  of  these,"  On  one  fiecasion  he  observed,  "One 
would  say  you  had  too  many  accomplishments,  ^frs.  Heman^  were 
they  not  all  made  to  give  pleasure  to  those  around  you,"  In  1830^ 
Mrs.  He  mans  visited  the  Lukes,  where  she  formed  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Wordsworth,  whose  writings  she  had  always 
admired-  Mrs.  Hem  sin  was  dellgiited  with  the  scenery  at  Rydal 
Moniit,  and  coTiclnded  to  hire  a  residence  called  Dove*s  Nest,  beau- 
tifullv  situated  in  a  very  romantic  spot  on  the  banks  of  Windermere. 

In"lS3L  she  left  England  with  her  children,  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence permanently  in  Dublin.  The  next  four  years  wore  passed 
busily  and  rather  pleasantly  hy  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  contimicd  Co 
write  unceasingly,  though  a  gradual  decline  in  her  health  vras  per- 
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ceptible  to  her  fViends.  At  tlie  close  of  the  year  18M  her  healtfi 
became  very  precariouss  and  the  following  fprly}g  brotight  syinptotns 
of  her  approaching  dissohuion.  The  diising  scene  has  be(Jii  ini- 
pre?Kively  descritol  by  one  of  her  iViends:— 

"Mra.  Hemans  was  now  too  ill  to  leave  her  roomn  and  wna  only 
laid  upon  a.  couch  during  the  daytime,  occasionally  suffering 
sevci-ely.  But  nil  was  borne  with  resign ation  and  patience,  and 
when  not  able  to  hear  even  the  fatigue  of  reading,  ^he  had  rceonti^e 
to  her  mental  resources,  and  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  she  would 
repeat  to  herself  whole  chapters  of  the  Bible,  and  page  after  page 
of  Milton  and  Wordsworth.  Her  tlionght^  reverted  frequently  to 
the  dtiys  of  her  childhood — to  the  old  house  by  the  sea-shore— the 
mountaiti  raraljles— the  haunts  ami  the  boobs  which  had  formed, 
the  delight  of  her  ehlldliood.  She  was  wont  to  say  to  tliose  who 
expressed  pity  for  her  JiiEuation,  that  *sbe  lived  in  &  fsvlr  and  happy 
vvoild  of  her  o^vri,  among  gentle  thoughts  and  pleasant  images;' 
and  in  her  intervals  of  pain  she  would  observe^  that  *no  poetry 
could  express,  nor  imaginaiioii  conceive,  the  visions  of  hleasedness 
that  flitted  acrosB  her  fancy,  and  made  her  waking  hours  more 
deligluful  than  tliose  even  that  were  given  to  temporary  repcMse/ 
indeed  her  sbier  observes,  "At  times  her  spirit  would  appear  to 
be  already  half-ctherealized,  her  mind  would  seem  to  be  fraught 
with  dee[>  and  holy  and  ineomtnunieablc  thoitghts^  and  slie  would 
entreat  to  be  left  perfectly  alone^  in  stillness  and  darkness,  *to 
commune  with  her  own  heart/  and  reflect  on  the  mercies  of  her 
Saviour*" 

Dn  the  15th  of  March,  after  receiving  the  holy  sacrament,  ehe 
iKseame  extremely  ill,  but  a  temporary  improvement  took  place,  and 
on  the  2Btb.  of  April,  she  dedicated  to  her  brother,  (for  she  had 
for  t^ome  time  been  constrained  to  employ  an  amannensis,)  her 
"Sabbath  Sonnet^'*  the  last  strain  of  the  sweet  singer  of  the  liearth, 
the  home,  and  the  affections. 

On  Saturday,  the  26th.  of  May,  she  eanfe  into  a  peaceful  slnmber, 
which  continued  all  day,  and  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  her 
gentle  spirit  passed  away  without  pain  or  struggle* 

Her  remains  were  dcpo&ited  in  a  vault  beneath  St,  Anne's  Cliurch, 
Dublin,  almost  close  to  the  house  where  she  died.  A  small  tablet 
has  been  placed  above  the  epct  where  Khe  is  laid,  inscribed  with 
her  munB,  her  age,  and  the  date  of  her  death,  and  with  sotne  lines 
from  a  dirge  of  her  own. 

HENDEL-SCHUTZ,  HENRIETTA. 

This  celebrated  woman,  in  whom  her  native  country  rccognisea 
one  of  its  first  tragic  actreseeSr  and  her  age  the  greatest  pantomimic 
artist,  wiis  the  daughter  of  the  eminent  tragedian »  Schiller.  From 
her  fourth  year,  she  received  instruction  in  declamation  and  dancing, 
in  the  latter  art  she  was  so  accomplished,  even  when  a  child,  that 
hhe  was  engaged  for  the  ballet  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Theatre,  of 
which  her  father  was  a  member.  The  celebrated  Kngel,  at  that 
time  direct-or  of  the  Berlin  Theatre,  seems  to  have  dtily  appreciated 
her  rare  talents,  for  he  took  her  to  his  hou^,  and  instructed  her  in 
historj^  mytliol ogy,  versiiication,  lariguagcsj  and  declamation.  In 
her  sixteenth  year,  she  united  herself  to  the  excellent  tenor-singer, 
Eimike,  in  Berliti,  and  both  were  engaged,  first  at  the  Prince*a 
Theati-Cj  at  M^utJ,  then  at  Bonn.    There  she  was  undoubtedly 


prima^  donn^  kn  the  year  1792,  thej  were  tnvitt^d  to  Amsterdaiti, 
where  the  new  Gennan  theatrt  opened  for  tlie  ftrst  time,  <Sovom- 
bcr  nth.,  17^,)  with  Kot£ebti«'fi  clramji,  "^The  Indtntift  Iti  Euglftiiil/* 
She  performed  the  part  of  Gttrli,  and  Mie  Ainllence  wfl»  etira{Jiui\Mr 
The  French  Rtfroliitkmar^y  war,  which  ueeniert  to  threntcd  Hollniid 
soon  put  an  end  to  tht^  Gcnnati  thpatro.  Alri*.  Km  like,  thprefure 
left  Amsterdam »  and  went  to  FniukAm-on'the-Mnim',  in  CVtobcr 
1794*  There  her  talcat  fur  imntoriiiiiie  wiis  awiikfiud  by  the  ctiSe- 
braited  painter,  Pfarr.  He  tiliovii'ed  lier,  uniong'  others^  Ki'tiberg':- 
plates  of  the  attttmJes  of  Lady  HAiniltoii  ^  nl^u  Home  druwhign  ui 
William  Fischbein,  a  German,  in  Naplt's.  AfXm-  ihcjie  models  sh« 
^tt]<Ued  the  art  of  pantotiittne ;  but  ^Jic  spent  twelve!  ycai's  in  priLe> 
tising,  before  i*he  ventured  on  a  public  exbiliitli>n.  It  Is  gent' rally 
ackuowtedgi-'d,  that  the  Hendel-SchUtz  has  much  eul&rged  and 
eievatecl  t\\i&  art. 

This  liidy  wi\s  the  wife  of  no  Icm  than  fowr  bn^band^,  the  lajit 
havi)ig  been  Mr,  Sc blitz,  Professf>r  of  the  Fine  Art*  In  tht*  Uidvt'wity 
at  Halle,  whieh  being  closed  by  Napcileon,  Profbsaor  Sehflt!?  ex- 
ehanged  the  actidenTlcal  course  fur  tlic  theatric4tl  profiiiKsijiim,  and 
acquired,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  an  honouruble  plaoe  among 
the  Gcnuan  dramatie  artijj^>^.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  StditUK  did  tjot  limit 
thtimi«<'iT('S  to  the  prineipiil  cities  of  Germauj,  but  vij^itid  iil«o 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  their  fame  iiprejid  far  and  wido, 
in  the  summer  of  they  went  to  Paris,  where  the  iiatiNimimle 
talent  of  Mrs,  wa?  acknowledged  In  the  niOf4t  isekct  cii"cleH  by 
competent  jtidgoa.  They  settled  iifler wards  in  Halle,  where 
was  affiiin  engaged  as  prufe^tsor.  The  geueraJ  conelusiuu  h,  that 
Mrs.  Hendel-Schutz,  as  a  pautomluuc  artiz^t,  litands  unrivalled  In 
GennauT, 

HENRIETTA  OF  ENGLAND, 

DAUOHTEtt  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  the  First,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Prance,  raarried,  in  1601,  Philip 
of  Franco,  Duke  of  Orle^tis,  atid  brother  of  LouLs  the  Fourteiititb ; 
but  this*  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  However  film  wa«  a  great 
favourite  with  the  king,  who  often  joined  in  the  brilliant  axwrnbly 
of  rank  and  genius  wtiieh  she  collected  artmnd  her.  She  alpio  had 
mnch  influence  over  her  brother,  Charles  the  Second ;  and  nego- 
tiated an  important  treaty  with  England  agalii^tt  Holland,  whli  h  the 
moat  Bkilful  diplomatists  had  long  solieitt^d  in  vaitu 

This  prtuccss  died  at  St.  Cloud,  in  1670»  at  the  age  of  twfenty- 
sjx.  There  were  some  suspicions  that  she  was  poisoned.  She  wui 
universally  regretted ;  her  sweetneft-s  t^f  manner^^,  and  her  grace  and 
beauty,  rendering  her  a  great  favourite.  Boasuet  prououticed  h«r 
fUuerol  oration. 

HENTZ,   CAROLINE  LEE, 

Was  bom  in  Lancastej;^  Worcester  conniy,  Masi^achusetfL  Her 
father  waii  General  John  Whiting,  of  the  army.  Her  two  brothers 
were  also  (?fflcers  in  th^  army,  and  one  of  them,  General  Henry 
iVhiting,  was  Hide -de-camp  to  General  Taylor,  In  the  Mexican  war. 
Miss  VV  hi  ring  began  to  write  when  very  young  i  and  before  she  had 
completed  her  twelfth  year,  &he  had  composed  a  poem,  a  novel,  and 
a  tragedy  in  Qve  aets,  fi^ll  of  im passioned  seencs  and  romantic 
ttituationSi 
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Upon  her  niairiagfj,  tshe  rcrnQvcd  to  Cbapel  Hill,  North  Carolin&  i 
in  its  University,  har  liuslsand,  Mr,  M.  H*ftita,  \wm  Professor  of 
Modern  I^ngua^^e?^.  After  sorae  year's  ep^Mi  in  this  place^  they  took 
charge  of  9,  ^ouri gibing  fumalo  acadEjmj  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In 
1834,  thty  went  to  reside  near  Floretice,  Alahama^  at  a  place  they 
called  Locujit  DelU  where  they  taught  for  several  years.  Stronger 
iridti  cements  led  them  to  Tuscaloosa^,  Alalia  ma,  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
versity, where  they  spent  two  years.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hentz,  removed 
to  Tnskegee  with  "his  family,  and  ett  present  they  are  residing  in 
Columbus,  Georgia,  a  beautiful  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Chatfaliooehe. 

The  first  work  which  Mrs.  Henti  published,  was  her  drama  **De 
Lara,  or  the  Moorish  Bride,"  for  which  i-he  obtained  the  prize  of 
five  hundred  dollars  and  a  gold  medal,  oiler^d  in  Tbiladelphia  for 
the  bciit  original  tragedy.  Several  of  our  most  ctnincnt  writerB 
were  com petl tors  for  the  prisse,  awarded  to  Mrs.  HezUs  by  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguTsbed  literary  geotlemen.  She  has  aliio  written 
two  other  tmgedies,  "Lninorah,  or  the  Western  Wild,"  which  was 
acted  at  Cincinnati,  and  "Constance  of  Werdenberg;"  both  of  theae 
are  still  tin  published.  Many  of  her  minor  poems  show  great  sweetness 
and  facility,  as  well  hs  warmth  and  earncstncjiB.  Indeed  poetry 
semma  to  be  the  natural  language  of  her  he^,  when  stirred  by 
emotions  or  affections. 

Mrf5.  Hcnt?.  is  most  widely  known  by  her  popular  prose  tales  and 
novel Icttes,  which  have  appeared  in  different  American  periodlcal.1. 
**Anni  Patty's  Scrap  Bag"  aud  "The  Mob  Cap,"  tvhich  obtained  a 
prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  have  been  almost  universally  ti;ad. 
Some  of  her  other  stories  Are,  "Aunt  Mercy/'  "The  Blind  Girl," 
**The  Pttdlar,"  **The  Village  Anthem,''  and  a  novel,  In  one  vulume, 
called  **Loveirs  Folly." 

As  an  instructress,  she  has  been  eminently  succea^iful,  especially 
in  that  most  important  qnaliti cation,  the  power  of  gainin^^  the  atfec- 
lions  and  contidence  of  tho^  under  her  care,  and  of  obtaining  a 
personal  influence  over  thetn,  which  remains  and  acts  upon  them 
for  good,  long  ;iftcr  they  are  withdrawn  ttani  her  presence.  Many 
a  young  man,  as  well  as  woman,  who  has  been  thixiwn  into  her 
society,  mli  look  bnck  upon  bis  itjlcrcourse  with  her  as  a  time 
when  his  mind  received  an  impulpe  towards  the  noble  and  elevated, 
which  affected  his  whole  future  life. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mrs.  Hent2  is  easy  and  dignified.  Her 
appearance  is  exceedingly  prepossessing,  and  her  conversational 
powers  are  fine, 

HERBERT,  MART,  COUNTESS  OF  PEMBROKE, 
Married  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  lo7fl,  and  lived  In  the 
relgtis  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sydney,  whose  "Arcadia,"  from  being  dedicated  to  her, 
was  always  called  by  the  author  himself,  "The  Countess  of  Pom* 
brokers  Arcadia.'*  A  great  encourager  of  letters,  and  a  eareAil 
cultivator  of  them  herself,  she  translated  a  tragedy  from  the  French, 
called  "Annius,"  in  1595  j  and  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  an 
exact  translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre  i  and 
also  wrote  "A  PaJ?toral  Dialogue  in  Praise  of  Astnea."  She  died 
at  her  house  in  AldersgiUe  Street,  London,  September  25th„  1601. 
Ojsboni,  in  his  ''Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  Jaioesi"  saysi,  '*She 
was  Ibat  sister  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  to  whom  he  addressed  tus 
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Arcadia,"  and  of  whom  hp  had  no  other  ^vantage  thari  what 
he  received  feoxti  the  partial  benevolence  of  fortune  hi  making  him 
a  man,  (which  yet  she  did,  in  some  jiidgmcntii,  recompense  in 
bcanty,)  her  pen  helng  nothing  short  of  liis.  But,  lest  1  sit  on  id 
eeem  to  tre^paAS  iipon  truth,  I  almil  leaive  the  world  her  epitaph, 
in  whieh  the  author  doth  manifest  himself  a  poet  in  all  things  but 
untruth 

'*Untieriicatli  this  sables  hqarsc, 
lAvn  the  subject  of  all  versr; 
(Jydaey's  sifttn'^tj  Ppmtirnke^ft  motber. 
Death  1  ero  than,  liiist  kilIM  unatlier, 
Fair,  and  goort,  and  wiso  fts  ebp^ 
Time  Bball  throw  a  dart  at  thee," 

These  ]itm&  were  written  hy  Ben  Jonaon. 

HERESWITHA,   or  HEKESWYDA. 

Queen  Hekeswitiu,  the  consort  of  Anna,  King  of  East  Angleii, 
has  been  called  "the  mother  of  many  saints^"  on  account  of  th« 
holiness  of  her  offspring-,  etfpeclally  of  her  daughters  Elhclburga, 
Sexburgea,  and  Eihcltlreda,  all  of  whom  shine  aii  sttura  in  tlifs  fir- 
njament  of  Ariglo- Saxon  history.  In  accordance  wUh  a  custom 
prevalent  among  pioiii»  ladies  of  that  time,  llereswlLho,  when  a  he 
lost  her  busbancl,  retired  into  a  monastery!  that  of  Chellci^  in  France^ 
where  she  died ;  this  waw  some  time  in  the  seviinth  centurj-,  u 
di^iingulHhiiig  feature  of  which  wa*^  religions  cnthnsia^im.  A  niifj- 
taken  sense  of  duty  prompted  many  of  the  royal  fciuaies  of  that 
period  to  vow  thettifielveE  to  a  life  of  celibat'y,  and  they  were 
EDtnbtimes  married  to  the  occn pants  of  thrones  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  virginity;  aiid 
eueh  vowif  as  these  were  often  kept  through  a  long  scrltjs  of  trials 
and  persecutions,  sultteient  to  sh&ke  the  constancy  of  any  mind 
which  did  not  rest  upon  a  high  and  holy  principle-  "Whatever," 
says  Mi's,  Matthew  liall.  In  her  admirable  work  on  "The  Queen  a 
before  the  Conquest/'  may  be  our  present  notions,  the  ascetic  be- 
haviour adopted  at  this  early  period  of  history  was  looked  upon  ae 
a  proof  of  every  Christian  virtue,  and  was  probably  a  natural  reaction 
from  the  licentiotisness  of  paganism." 

The  perseve  ranee  of  Etheldreda,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Heres- 
wit  ha,  hi  her  vow  of  chastity,  after  she  had  espoused  her  setiond 
hushand,  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  gave  rise  to  many  national 
and  domestic  troubles.  She  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  a  sense  of 
right,  and  therefore  >ve  cannot  blame  her,  although  we  must  deplore 
her  mistaken  uotious  of  woman's  duty. 

HEEITIER,  MAEIE  JEANNE  L\  DE  TILLANDON 
Was  horn  at  Paris,  in  I6(i4,  daughter  of  Nicholas  I'Heritior,  a 
Erench  poet,  from  whom  she  itiherited  a  talent  for  poetry.  She  was 
also  esteemed  for  the  sweetness  of  her  mannere,  fitid  the  dignity  of 
her  sentiments.  The  academy  of  the  "Jeux  Floraux"  received  her 
BS  a  member  in  Lb06,  and  that  of  the  Rieovrati,  in  Padua,  in  1697. 
She  wrote  a  translation  in  verse  of  sixteen  of  Ovid's  Epistles  j  an 
English  tale,  ciiikd  "La  Tour  Tenehreu?Je  "Les  Cap  rices  de  Deatin,*' 
another  novel;  and  a  novel  in  verse,  called  "L^Avaie  Puni  with  a 
few  other  poems.  She  lived  a  aingie  Hie,  aiid  died  at  Paris,  in  1734^ 
aged  seventy. 
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HEEON,  CECILIA, 
The  tbjrd  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  wda  born  iti  1510^  and, 
with  her  sisters,  rect;ived  a  learned  education.  She  possessed  & 
thorough  knowledge  of  Latio,  and  corresponded  wit!i  Erasmua  in 
that  language.  She  was  married  very  early  in  life  to  Gilea  Herun, 
Esq,  Nothing  of  her  pdvrtte  history  is  re^^orded. 

HERSCHEL,   CAROLINE  LUCRETiA, 

SigTER,  and,  fbr  a  long  lime,  assirJtant  of  the  celebrated  astronomer* 
was  born  at  Hanover,  on  the  IGth.  of  March,  irfjO.  She  is  herself 
disstiugiii-^hcd  for  her  adilronoinieal  rs^ai'chetij  and  particularly  for 
the  conHtruction  of  a  yeienogrAphical  globe,  in  relief,  of  the  sarface 
of  the  moon.  But  it  waj.  for  her  brother.  Sir  William  Ilersehcl, 
that  the  activity  of  her  mind  was  awakened.  From  thtr  Hrst  com- 
mcncement  of  his  astronomical  jiur«>uts,  her  attendance  on  both  his 
dflily  labours  and  nifrhliy  watches  was  pat  In  requisition ;  and  was 
found  so  useful,  that  on  his  removal  to  Datehct,  and  subsequently 
to  Slough— he  being  then  uecupied  with  his  ifviews  of  the  heavens 
and  oUier  reseai*cbes— she  performed  the  whole  of  the  arduous  and 
impart  ant  duties  of  his  astronomical  assistant,  not  only  reading  the 
cJi>ck3  and  noting  down  all  the  observations  from  dictation  a*  ati 
arnanacnsiis,  hut  subsequently  executing  the  vvhole  of  the  extensiT© 
aTid  laboiiou:^  numerical  calculations  necessary  to  render  them  avaiU 
able  to  science,  as  well  as  a  mtdtitude  of  oihers  relative  to  the 
various  objects  of  theoretical  and  experiuienUil  itiquiry,  in  which 
during  his  long  and  active  career,  he  at  any  time  engaged.  For 
the  [jcrformarice  of  these  duties.  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Third 
was  pleased  to  place  her  in  the  receipt  of  a  salaiy  sulTleienl  for 
hcv  feingalnrly  moderate  wants  and  retired  habits, 

Aiduouij,  however,  as  thei^e  occupations  must  ajipear,  especially 
when  It  is  considered  that  her  brother's  observations  were  nlwa/a 
carried  on  (circumstances  permitting)  till  daybreak,  without  regard 
to  season,  and  indeed  chieriy  in  the  winter,  they  proved  Insufticient 
to  exhaust  her  activity.  In  their  intervals  she  fonnd  lime  both  for 
actual  astronomical  obse nations  of  her  own,  and  for  the  execution 
of  more  than  one  work  of  great  extent  and  utility. 

The  astronomical  works  which  she  fonnd  leisure  to  complete  were 
— 1st.  "A  Catalogue  of  live  hundred  and  sixty-one  Stars  observed 
by  Flamstead,"  but  which,  having  escaped  the  notice  of  those  who 
framed  the  "British  Cataipgne*'  ftom  that  astronomer's  obaervationsj 
are  not  therein  inserted*  2nd.  "A  General  Index  of  Reference  to 
every  Observation  of  every  Star  inserted  in  the  British  Catalogue." 
These  works  were  published  together  in  one  volume  by  the  Royal 
Society  !  and  to  their  uUiity  in  subsequent  researches  Mr.  Baily,  in 
his  "Life  of  Flam  steed,"  pp.  aS8,  390,  bearit  ample  teptimnny.  She 
further  completed  the  reduction  and  arrangement  as  a  -^Zone  Cat- 
alogue"  of  all  the  nebulaj  and  clusters  of  stars  obser^'cd  by  her 
brother  in  his  sweeps;  a  work  for  which  she  was  honoured  with 
the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  in  1828 1 
which  Society  also  conferred  on  her  the  unusual  distinction  of  electing 
her  an  bonoVary  member. 

On  her  brother's  death,  in  18S2,  she  returned  to  Hanover,  which 
she  never  again  quitted,  passing  the  last  twenty -f^ix  ycai-s  rif  her 
life  in  repose— enjoying  the  eociety  ajid  cherished  by  the  regard  of 
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her  remaitiitig  relativeE  and  fHtands  j  gratified  hy  the  occasional  visits 
of  eminent  astronomers ;  and  lioiiout  ed  witb  tmxwy  xu&rka  of  favour 
and  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  Hanover,  tlie  crown 
prince,  arid  his  amiable  and  illustrious  consort. 

To  within  a  very  short  period  of  her  death  tier  health  continued 
uninterrupted,  her  faculties  perfect,  and  her  mcmor3^  (especially  of 
the  scenes  and  cireumBtanccs  of  former  days)  remarkably  clear  and 
df  J- tin  I  t. 

In  18i7,  5he  eelebratcd  the  ninety -seventh  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
when  the  king  of  Hanover  sent  to  compliment  her ;  the  Prince  and 
rrinccss  Royal  visited  herj  and  the  latter  presented  her  with  a 
nni^^niricent  arm-chair,  embroidered  by  herself;  mid  tlte  King  of 
Fritsbia  sent  her  the  gold  medal  awarded  for  the  extension  of  the 
Sciences. 

Miss  Hersctiel  died  at  the  opening  of  the  following  year,  January 
9th.,  1848,  crowned  with  the  glory  which  woman*;!  genius  may  gain, 
working  in  the  way  Divine  Providence  appointed  her,-^  the  heljicr 
of  man.  Her  end  was  tranquil  and  fl-ec  from  suflbring— a  simple 
cessation  of  life, 

HERYEY,    ELEANORA  LOUISA, 

U3^l>ElI  ber  maiden  nanae  of  E.  L.  Montague,  this  lady  l)ecame  first 
known  to  tbe  reading  public  aa  a  contributor  to  periodieab  and 
annuals  of  poems  remarkable  for  a  vigorous  tone  of  tliought  and 
grace,  m  well  as  power  of  ei^pression.  She  was  bom  in  ISU,  at 
Liverpool,  and  was  the  daughter  of  George  Conway  Montague,,Ehiq„ 
of  Lackham  House,  Wilts  j  the  town  fif  her  birth  was  abo  the 
imtive  place  of  her  mother*  In  1839,  MIsjj  Montague  produced  a 
dramatic  poem,  entitled,  "The  Landgrave,"  which  although  deficiLnt 
WL£  to  plot^  gave  evidence  of  lier  fitness  to  take  and  maintain  a  piat:e 
in  the  higher  walks  of  poetry.  In  184B,  she  married  the  well -known 
IKjet  and  critic,  wlio  for  jiome  yearii  edited  **The  Athenieuni,"  Mr. 
T*  Hervey,  Her  first  prose  work,  "Margaret  Russell,  an  autobi- 
ography," was  pubtisihed  anonymously,  but  ibs  great  iiicdc  was  at 
once  recognis<;d  and  acknowledged.  "The  Double  Claim,"  a  pathetic 
story  of  domet^tJc  affection,  followed  this;  then  came  "The  Juvenite 
Calendar  J  or  Zodiac  of  Flowers,"  a  delightful  Christmait  book  ;  and 
lastly,  "The  Pathway  of  the  Fawn,"  a  beautiful  tale,  with  an 
cxtreilent  moral. 

The  name  of  E.  L.  Her^^ey  is  now  familiar  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  both  at  iiome  and  abroad,  as  her  verses  frequently 
appear  in  the  columns  of  "The  Illuatrated  News;"  they  are  always 
vigorous,  oftentimes  extremely  pathetic,  characterized  by  purity  of 
feeling  and  much  grace  of  expression, 

HEWITT,   MART  E,, 

Was  bom  in  Maiden,  Massachusetts  j  her  maiden  name  was  Moore. 
Her  mother,  left  early  a  widow,  removed  to  Boston,  where  Miss 
Moore  continued  to  live  until  her  marrifige  with  Mr  Jame^i  L. 
Hewitt,  when  she  changed  her  place  of  residence  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  In  1B45,  Mrs.  Hewitt  published  a  ^rnall  volume  of 
]ioemH^  selected  from  her  contributions  to  the  various  periodicals, 
entitled,  "Songjj  of  our  Land,  and  other  PocmsJ*  Many  of  thche 
bad  [ippeare^  and  attract-ed  much  aittiuiioD,  under  the  signature  n£ 
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"Jam;,"  Tbcse  vai&^s  are  evidently  the  ottemnce  of  ft  wann  and 
imiJiiiteioULd  heart,  and  strong  imng^Lnation.  The  tb oughts  are  ex- 
lireased  gracefully  and  hiituioiiiously,  and  bear  the  staitip  of  truth 
and  onginalUy.  lu  i860,  Mra»  Hewitt  edit*!d  a  gift  hook,  called 
**Thc  Gum  of  the  VVcstera  World and  the  '^Memorial*'  a  hoautifui 
tribute  to  the  tueuiory  of  her  frfeud,  Mrs*  Frances  Osgood. 

HETWOOD,  ELIZA, 

A  MOST  voiuminoue  female  writer,  waij  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman 
in  London,  in  Nothing  is  known  of  her  early  edueattor^*  bat 

only  of  ber  worka.  She  wrote  "The  Court  of  Arnienia,"  "The  New 
Utopis^'*  and  other  similar  romances*  The  looseness  of  these  works 
was  the  ostensible  reason  of  Po[je  for  putting  her  into  hi&  Duneind ; 
but  it  is  tnore  probable  that  some  private  provocation  Avaa  the  real 
motive.  She  seemed  to  perceive  her  error;  and,  in  the  numerous 
volumes  ehe  published  afterwards,  she  preserved  m^>re  purity  and 
deheaey  of  i^entimcnt.  Her  Inter  writings  are,  "The  Fumnle  Spec- 
tator," in  four  volunies,  "Epistles  for  the  Ladies,"  "Fortnviare  Found- 
lingt'*  Adventures  of  Nature,"  "History  of  Betsey  Though tlesa," 
** Jenny  and  Jemmy  Jessfliiiyi"  "InTisible  Spy,"  "Husband  and  Wifie/* 
and  a  pamphlet,  entitled^  "A  Present  for  a  Servant  Maid*'"  She 
also  wrote  dramatic  pieces,  but  none  that  succeeded.  She  died  in 
1756,  figed  sixty -three, 

HILDA,  ST., 

PttmcESa  of  Scotland,  was  learned  in  Scripture,  and  composed 
many  religious  workg.  She  strenuously  opposed  the  tonsure  of  the 
priBHts,  probably  stupposing  it  a  heathenish  custom.  She  built  the 
convent  of  St  Fare,  of  which  she  hecame  abbess,  and  died  there 
in  685. 

HILDEGARDIS, 

A  FAMOUS  abbess  of  the  order  of  St,  Benedict,  at  Spanheim,  In 
Germany,  whose  prophecies  are  supposed  to  relate  to  the  reformation, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  see  j  they  had  greet  infiiienca 
the  time  of  the  rcformatiou.  She  lived  in  1146,  The  hooka  in 
whi<;h  the^e  prophecies  are  contained,  appear  to  have  been  written 
bj^  a  zealous,  godly,  and  uoderstanding  woman,  shocked  at  the 
crimes  which  she  stiw  prevailing  around  her.  She  also  wrote  a 
poem  on  medicine,  and  a  book  of  Latin  poems.  Her  good  works 
and  her  piety  were  long  remetiibered. 

HILL,   FRANCES  M,, 

DESEavisDLV  honoured  for  her  lotig  and  beneficial  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  feniale  education  in  Greece,  wa'^  bom  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Her  father,  John  W.  MulHgan,  Esq ,  still  living,  b  a 
iDtwyer  of  high  repute,  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  bar  in 
that  city.  Besides  Mrs.  Hill,  two  other  daughters  of  Mr.  Mulligao 
have  been  teiicher.'j  in  the  missionary  schools  at  Athens  i  the  father 
who  has  educated  his  children  so  wif^ely,  and  encouraged  them  to 
employ  their  tali.^nts  in  tbe  service  of  God  and  humanity,  must  be 
worthy  of  the  exceeding  great  reward  he  is  enjoying  in  their  ex- 
tended usefulness  and  wonderful  success. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  M.  Mulligan  with  the  Eer,  J.  H. 
Hill,  seems  to  bare  been  one  of  those  nmons  ordered  in  heavcu 


for  an  example  of  the  conjufral  hupptncfis  Christians  iniiy  enjoy  if 
Buitably  mated,  whfle  by  their  imitert  faith  and  Inbour-s  every  oh- 
stack  111  the  path  of  dnty  is  surmounti^d,  and  the  good  aixoinplifi^hed 
Is-  almo^^t  incredible.  Such  has  beetL  the  mlcf^jloti  of  Mr,  mid  Mrs. 
Hill. 

Tn  iS3U  there  was  an  attemipt  made  by  the  Protestant.  Episcopal 
Chnreh  in  AnieHcJU  to  aseiift  the  most  aiiei^nt  Eastern  Chtircli  of 
Christ,  that  of  the  Greek.  Ju  pursuance  of  this  plan  the  Kev.  John 
Hill  and  bis  wife  were  sent  to  Athens,  to  found  and  sniierintciid 
siieh  M-niiitaries  of  learning  and  Cbristian  morals  as  they  might 
find  practieahle  and  n,*tffuU  Atliciiii,  on  their  urrlval,  presented  to 
them,  when  entering  within  its  c rambling  walls,  a  st^tine  of  desolation 
sneli  an  inevitably  follows  in  the  bloody  train  of  war.  The  city 
wan  one  mass  of  ruinjs,  over  and  among  which  these  mi^jjlonary 
teachers  had  then  to  pick  their  alnnost  pathless  way.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  they  lH.=gan  to  gather  around  them  the  destitute 
Imlf'Clud  and  ignorant  dii ugh tej a  oftireect,  althmigh  many  of  these 
were  aoion^  tlie  well-born,  who  liad  been  reduced  to  poverty  by 
the  war,  which  had,  for  a  time,  levijlled  all  clai«seB.  Upon  Mr.  and 
Mi's.  Hi  LI  was  devolved  the  inoinetitous  ta,Hk  of  moulding  the  new 
social  tVaiures  of  the  Greek  people  just  escaped  ftroni  Turkish  bon- 
dnge^  and  soon  to  take  their  position  among  the  civilized  uatiuus 
of  Etirope, 

Mrs.  HiSl  Immediately  commenced  her  school  for  girls^  in  which 
Mr.  Hill  has  alvvajs  hcfin  her  coai'ljutur,  adviser,  and  what  Gud 
de^^i^ned  the  hu>ljand  irhould  ha  to  biei  wife,  iier  protector  and 
hi'ad. 

■  Mr  Hill  o|)ened  a  school  for  Greek  boys  at  the  same  time;  It 

has  succeeded  and  dtme  much  good,  hut  the  greatef<t  lilessitig  to 
Gr*?eci3  has  been  the  school  for  girls.  Divine  Providence  is  thus 
surely  working  out,  through  the  special  inftnciice  of  the  female  sex, 
a  wonderful  iiystem  for  regenerating  the  Ea.<^tern  World,  That  suck 
a  change  of  sentiment  should  occur  respecting  the  capacity  of  womm 
to  acquire  kniimlcdge,  and  become  tlie  teacherti  of  national  schools 
in  the  country  where,  until  twenty  years  ago,  all  learning  wa& 
confined  to  the  other  sex,  seemH  little  short  of  a  miracle. 

We  might  dcscrilMi,  in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Hill  herself,  did  our 
space  permit,  tiie  blessings  resulting  to  the  Greek  people  by  this 
mission,  and  the  great  popularity  it  enjoys;  might  tell  how  the 
rulers  of  that  land  pay  homage  to  the  moral  power  of  the  nusp;ionariea, 
arsd  eon^-ider  it  an  honour  that  Mrs*  Hlirs  school  for  girls  is  in 
their  chief  cityj  how  dhtinguishcd  foreiirners  give  praise  to  her 
noble  deeds,  and  acknowledge  this  Institution  as  the  chief  agent  of 
improvement  in  Athens;  how  the  wLole  nation  looks  to  her  and 
her  liusband  as  its  benefactors.  It  is  enoijglj  to  say  that  the  griiat 
work  of  tbe  American  Mission  in  Greece  is  acltnowlcdged  to  be 
the  means  of  incalculable  and  unqualilied  good  to  the  land  of 
Periclej*  and  Aspasia ;  who  never,  in  their  proudest  triumphs,  enjoyed 
that  of  ruling  over  tlic  moral  sense  and  eullghteued  conscience  of 
their  admirers* 

HILTEUDIS, 

Daughter  of  Charles  Martel,  was  born  in  the  year  728.  After 
tbe  death  of  her  father,  when  nhe  eaw  that  her  brother^.,  Pepin 
ml  Carlmau,  treated  the  r^st  of  the  family  with  great  cruelty,  &be 
2  c 
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fled  to  her  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Bavaria,  which  title  she  i 
when  her  cousin  Odillo,  enchanted  with  her  courage  and 
married  her. 

Five  years  afterwards,  Odillo  declared  war  against  the 
but  fell,  badly  wounded,  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his  en 
Hiltrudis  disguised  herself  as  a  knight,  and  followed  her  hu 
to  the  court  of  her  brothers,  where  she  arrived  just  in  time  I 
assist  at  the  Baptism  of  Charlemagne,  whom  she  presented  irl 
costly  jewels.   She  was  recognised  by  her  brothers,  reconciled  I 
them,  and  obtained  the  liberty  of  her  hnsband.   She  died  in  {' 
year  759,  and  was  buried  in  Osterhofcr,  by  the  side  of  Odillo. 

HODSON,  MARGARET, 

By  birth  Miss  Holford,  is  very  favourably  known  as  a 
Her  chief  work,  entitled  "Margaret  of  Anjou,"  is  a  pocm'ia 
cantos,  in  which  the  story  of  this  unfortunate  Queen  is  cloqai 
and  graphically  told.   She  has  also  written  "Wallace,  or  the  F  , 
of  Falkirk,"  and  some  miscellaneous  verses.   Her  poetical  wrWi 
display  a  strong,  romantic,  vigorous  genius,  lofty  and  darir^in 
night,  and  essentially  firm  and  healthy  in  its  constitution.  ' 
Miss  Baillie,  she  finds  that  simplicity  is  the  truest  strengtli; 
she  never  exhibits  the  slightest  leaning  towards  the  rhap«)diGal 
sentimenUil.   Her  stories  are  skilfully  conducted,  and  like  a  thi 
of  gold  is  the  Vivid  interest  which  runs  through  them  ftom 
lir.st  to  the  last. 

HOFLAND,  BARBARA, 

Was  bom  in  1770,  at  Sheffield,  where  her  father,  Mr. 
Wreaks,  was  an  extensive  manufacturer.    In  1796,  Miss  Wi 
married  Mr.  T.  Bradshaw  Hoole,  a  young  man  connected  wiA 
large  mercantile  house  in  Sheffield ;  but  he  died  in  two  years  af 
their  marriage,  leaving  her  with  an  infant  son  only  four  months  ' 
and  soon  after,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  her  property.   Mrs.  Hi 
in  1805,  published  a  volume  of  poems,  with  the  proceeds  of  wl 
siic  established  herself  in  a  small  school,  at  Harrogate,  where 
i;ontinued  to  write,  but  principally  in  prose.   Tn  1808,  Mrs.  Ui 
married  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Hofland,  a  landscape-painter,  and  went 
him  to  London.   She  still  pursued  her  writing  with,  great  zeali 
in  1812  published  five  works. 

In  1833  she  lost  her  son  by  Mr.  Hoole ;  and  her  husband 
in  1843.   She  had  continued  to  write  till  this  time,  but  her 
now  failed,  and  she  expired  the  following  year,  1844,  aged  86' 
four.   Her  principal  works  are,  "The  Clergyman's  Widow," 
Daughter-in-Law,"  "Emily,"  "The  Son  of  a  Genius,"  **Bcatik»} 
"Says  she  to  her  Neighbour,  What  ?"  "Captives  in  India,** 
Unloved  One,"  "Daniel  Dennison,"  &c.  &c.   All  her  productiaos 
moral  and  insti-uctive ;  she  was  earnest  in  her  purpose  of  (' 
good.   And  she  has  done  much  service  to  the  cause  of  improve] 
though  her  works  are  not  of  that  high  order  of  genius  which ' 
its  place  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  because  its  productions  mmi 
life  and  not  manners. 

HOHENHAUSER,   PHILIPPINE   AMALIE   ELISE  VON, 
Born  1790,  daughter  of  the  Westphalian  General  von  Ochs,  w«i 
married,  in  1810,  to  Leopold,  Baron  von  Hohcnhauser.  In  IWM 
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she  wrote  her  tirsst  work,  "Spring  Flowers;"  in  bM  puVi!ii?hefl 

"Mindoii  and  its  Vicinity/'  in  IttSO,  **Naturtt,  Art,  anti  Life/'  itnd 
*-Hccolleetions  of  Travels  ^"  and  Afterwards  several  other  novels  and 
taloif,  and  a  translation  of  Byron's  "Corsair."  In  1W63^  she  lo&t  a 
promising  son,  who  was  then  a  student  at  iha  nniver*ity  of  Bonn. 
A  pecnliar  (noiionmnia  induced  him  to  commit  suicide.  This  nnJiappy 
event  induced  his  parents  to  write  a  worli  entitled  "Charles  von 

H  "  in  which  much  wise  counsel  is  given  to  parents,  guardliuiri^ 

and  ins  true  tori$, 

HOHENHEIM,  FEANCISCA,  COUNTESS  YOl^, 

Born  in  1748,  at  Adelmansfeldcn,  daughter  of  the  lord  of  Bernard  in. 
She  married^  when  quite  a  cluld,  the  old  and  disagreeable  lord  of 
Laubrum.  She  became  afterwards  acquainted  with  Charles  Eugene, 
Duke  of  Wurteinberg,  who  fell  violently  in  love  v%ith  her,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  elope  with  lilm.  She  Wfis  subsequently  divorced  from 
her  tirst  husband,  aud  married  to  the  Duke  in  Morganatic  marriage. 
She  became  a  l>lessing  to  the  duchy  of  Wurteniberg,  liy  the  happy 
influence  she  exercised  over  her  otherwise  harsh  and  cruel  husband. 
She  wEta  the  foundress  of  numemns  charitable  institutions.  Alter 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  withdrew  to  Kirch heimj  where  she 
died,  in  1811. 

HOOPER,  LUCY, 

Was  born  in  Xcwburjport,  Massachusetts,  in  161 When  she 
was  alK>ut  Hftecn,  tlie  death  of  her  father  caused  tlie  removal  of 
the  family  to  Br<iokiyn,  Long  Islancl,  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  that 
city  she  Ijegan  to  write  and  publish  poems,  under  the  initials  of 
L*  ir*  In  1S40,  she  pub  fished  an  "Essay  on  Domestic  liappincss,'* 
and  a  work  entitled  "Seenea  from  Real  Life,"  She  was  engaged 
in  preparing  a  work  entitled  "The  Poetry  of  Flowcra,"  during  tho 
time  of  her  last  sickness ;  the  book  was  published  after  her  decease, 
wliieh  occurred  in  Augustj  1841.  The  following  year  one  cjf  her 
friends  collected  and  arranged  the  "Literary  Remains  of  Miss  Hooper," 
which  were  pnijlished,  with  an  aflectionate  tribute  to  her  genius 
and  the  excellence  of  her  private  life.  Another  biographer  remarks  t 
"There  have  been  in  our  literary  history  I'ew  more  inicrGj?tiug  char- 
racters  than  Lucy  Hooper,  She  died  at  an  early  age,  btit  not  until 
her  acquaintances  had  secti  developed  in  her  a  nature  that  was  all 
truth  and  gentienes.s  nor  tintil  the  world  had  recognincd  in  her 
writings  the  signs  of  a  rare  and  delicate  genius,  tiiat  wrought  in 
modesty,  l)ut  in  repose^  lu  ibe  garden  of  the  affections  and  in  the 
light  of  religion." 

HOPKINS,  LOUISA  PAYSON, 
DAuOfTTER  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Pay  son,  distinguished  for  his  learninf^ 
and  piety,  and  wife  of  the  Rev,  Mr.  Hopkins^,  professor  in  Williams 
College,  'MajJsachusctts,  has  written  a  number  of  works  for  the 
young,  which  are  greatly  valued  for  their  cxcclletit  mode  of  illus- 
tratlTig  the  Bible  and  its  doctrines.  Arrwng  her  hooks  published 
previijusly  to  her  nmrriiige,  was  "The  Pastor's  Daughter,"  which 
gave  its  author  a  high  reputation  for  tale  tits  as  well  as  religions 
iseal.  Her  latest  work  [a,  "The  Guiding  Star;  or  the  Bible  (lot!'^ 
Message,"  a  sequel  to  Henry  Langdon,  or,  What  was  I  made  far?" 
published  in  1816.   These  two  books  contain,  w»!ll  arranged  and. 
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clearly  set  fortbt  stjch  evidences  of  tho  trutli  of  God'a  revealed 
Word,  as  must  make  the  Bible  History  intereatiitg  to  the  youngest 
cbild  who  can  read  if,  and  furnish  to  the  mothi^r  &  mtinuai  for 
the  edification  of  her  own  mind,  as  well  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  in- 
structing her  family.  Mrs.  Hopkitia  should  hold  a  high  rank  among 
Cbristiaii  writers. 

HOPTON,  SUSANNAp 

A  LADY  of  Stnfford^hire,  who  h^cauie  a  Roman  Catholic,  but 
afterwards  reiurncd  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  died  at  Hereford, 
in  1709,  aged  eighty -two.  She  married  Elehard  HoptOQ,  one  of  the 
Welsh  judges.  She  wrote  **Daily  Devotions/'  "Hcxamerou,  or  Medi- 
larJons  on  tho  Six  Days  of  the  Creation,"  and  also  corrected  the 
devotions  in  the  ancient  way  of  offices,  pnhlif^hed  by  her  friend 
Dr.  Hickes,  She  was  a  very  charitable  woman,  and  was  noted  for 
her  excessive  severity  in  performing  her  religioas  duties. 

H0R3F0RD,    MARY  GARDINEK, 

Wa8  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York^  1824.  Her  father,  Samuel  S, 
Gardiner,  soon  after  removed  to  the  family  mansion  on  Shelter 
Island,  where  her  moiher'n  anceiirors  had  resided »  Here,  in  this 
i-eclndod  and  beantiful  place.  Miss  Gardiner  piu^sed  the  greater 
portion  of  her  youth,  books  and  nature  her  chief  companions.  She 
soon  became,  from  a  reader  of  poetry,  a  writer  ^  her  fatlicr'a  literary 
was  her  bci^t  means  of  education,  although  she  Inid  other  good  m- 
structora.  In  1840  she  was  placed  in  the  Albany  Female  Seminary^ 
where  i^he  continued  three  years  with  great  advantage.  Soon  after* 
wards  she  began  her  contribntions,  by  request,  to  the  Knickerbocker ; 
and  also  wrote  for  the  Lady^s  Book,  and  other  periodicals.  Jo  1847 
Miss  Gardiner  was  married  to  Eben  Norton  Horsford,  Rumford 
Professor  in  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge*  Since  her  marrlfige 
Mrs.  Horsford  has  written  some  of  her  most  beautiful  poetry.  There 
is  an  exquisite  delicacy  of  fancy^  united  with  power  of  thought  in 
her  verses,  that,  is  rsu*ely  equalled  by  those  who  liave  e^jtablished 
their  fame. 

HORTENSE   DE    BHAUriARKOlS  BONAPARTE, 

EX-QUEE\   OF  HOLLAND, 

Was  bom  in  IJHii,  daughter  of  the  Ticomtc  Alexandre  de  Benn- 
harnois  and  Josephine,  subseqnenily  Empress  of  France.  The  viromte 
married  at  an  ertriy  age;  hl^  di^idpated  hablE^  atid  nnjustttlahto 
conduct  obligt:d  his  wife  to  separate  herself  from  him  for  a  tinoe; 
tluriT(g  thi^  period,  the  education  and  charge  of  her  children  devolved 
solely' upon  her.  A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  the  married  pair 
seem  to  have  afterwards  lived  in  the  utmost  domestic  peace  and 
happiness. 

Upon  the  hreaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  ihe  vicomte  rendered 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  existing  powers,  and  after  undergoing  a 
sad  imprisonment,  w&s  executed  by  the  guillotine,  July  24ih,  179 L 
The  childisah  days  of  Hortonse  were  thus  clouded  by  severe  ufllictions, 
Jt  would  be  superfluous  to  detiul  the  welUknown  circumstances  of 
Josephine's  marriage  with  General  Bonaparte,  who,  in  his  rapid 
eievation  to  the  im^ierial  throne,  bore  with  him  lo  the  higheJrt  worldly 
ipl^^ndotirs  the  family  de  Beauharnois.   Uortetisc  reocivt.'d  a  brilliant 
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■education ;  afid,  both  from  her  charms  and  position  in  lift,  wb^  one 
of  the  most  JidrnirEd  women  in  Paris»  Her  marriage  ^'Aii  iitit  ona 
of  her  choice  ^  Napoleon  obliged  her  to  give  ber  litind  to  his  brother 
Louia,  This  match  took  place  on  the  4iii.  of  January,  ifcSD^j  and 
never  was  a  wedding  monj  gloomy !  Loui:^  was  an  boiiour^bJe^  an 
amiable,  a  cultivated  man;  Horiense,  one  of  the  most  fit&ciuating 
women ;  yet  both  were  averin;  to  the  tmioii.  Neither  could  cstmiate 
the  merits  of  the  other. 

In  1806,  Louiii  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Holland  by  Napoleon  ; 
but  Louis  cared  little  for  the  sliow  and  state  of  royiiUy,  and  after 
a.  few  years  of  diseoutent,  having  abdicated  Im  nominal  jfove reign  ty 
in  favour  of  Ids  eldest  son,  Kapoleon  Cbajlei,  lie  appointed  his 
Wife  Hortense  regent  She  had  left  bim^  and  gone  to  Paris  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  court  circle. 

After  HoiJand  was  incorporated  with  France,  Hortcnee  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  title  of  queen,  and  waa  usually  styled  Counter 
of  St»  Leu ;  yet  she  was  recogtnsed  the  Ex- queen  of  Holland  by 
many  of  the  French  writers  at  that  timei  she  bore  her  reverses 
better  than  her  exaltation ;  was  an  affect ionate  mother,  and  a  devoted 
daughter;  for  many  of  bcr  errori^,  the  peculiar  clrennniitttneeH  in 
which  she  was  placed,  are  a  palliaiion,  if  not  an  excuse. 

She  had  a  talent  for  making  occasional  poems  for  stx^iety.  Her 
romances,  for  wliich  flhe  also  eomposed  the  mnsie,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  collected  form ;  some  of  these  obtained  grE^at  popularity, 
She  died  in  1847. 

Hortense  hnd  three  children — the  above-mentioned  Kapoleoti 
Charles,  who  died  in  childhood;  Napoleon  Louis,  who  was  killed 
at  an  insurrection  at  Rom^iia  in  1832 ;  and  Charles  Louis  Napo- 
leon, now  Emperor  of  the  Frcueh,  whose  career  has  been  one  of 
extraordinary  vicissitude. 

HOUDETOT,   SOPHIE   DE   LA   BRlCHE,   COUNTESS  D\ 

Wa3  born  at  Paris,  in  1730.  Her  father  was  an  officer  of  the 
government  I  and  sho  married  the  Count  d'Hoadctot  in  1748,  This 
lady  was  the  friend  of  St,  Lambert,  and  was  bighty  esteemed  by 
Eousseau  and  Marniontei. 

The  power  by  which  Madame  d'Hondctot  captivated  the  gay^ 
handsomtf,  dissipated  St.  LanU>ert,  or  kindled  the  imaglttatlon  of 
Rousseau,  %vaft  not  that  of  bcjiuty.  Her  face  was  plain,  and  slightly 
marked  with  the  small -pox  \  her  eyes  were  not  good ;  she  was 
extremely  short-sighted,  which  made  her  often  appear  ungracefiil  j 
she  waij  .'^nmll  in  person,  and,  btJt  for  her  warm  kindness  of  heart 
and  cbc^rfiil  sjims^hine  ot  spirit,  would  have  l>ecn  quite  overlooked 
In  the  w  orld.  To  he  r  singu  I  ar  po  wer  o  f  c  harm  i ng,  M  adame  d'  H  oud  etot 
added  tatentd^  of  no  common  order,  though  never  much  cultivated. 
She  was  a  musician,  a  iNjet,  a  wit;  hut  every  thing  **par  la  ffraee 
de  Dieu/'  Hoivever,  all  the*ie  gifts,  and  her  bejievoienee  of  her 
nature,  will  not  make  amends  for  her  bad  morals.  She  died  in  1813, 
a«ed  eighty -three.  Her  poems  were  only  published  as  fugitive 
pieces* 

HOWARD,   ANNE,    VJSC0UNTES3  IRWIN, 

Was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  married  fir^t  the  Vlfi- 
count  Irwin,  and  afterwards  Colonel  Douglas.  She  was  a  poetess^ 
md  wrote  in  a  very  siplrited  atyle.    She  died  in  1760,  The  best 
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known  ttf  bcr  poenii*  h  tlie  one  ta  rtjpJy  to  Pope's  Mrc^stio  roftec- 
Uona  on  the        hi  hb  ♦^Chiirflcters  of  Wonien/' 

HOWARD,  CATHARINE 

Fifth  wifti  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  of  England,  was  danghter  of 
iMfd  Edmund  iloward  und  Joyce,  his  wife.  This  marriage  proved 
prejudk'inl  to  the  RefortiiaHon,  as  Catharine  was  no  Mend  to  the 
Protestants.  She  gained  snch  an  ascendency  over  the  kingj  that  he 
gavf!  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  happiness  he  enjoyed  with  her. 
But  tiie  next  day,  Archbishop  Cranrner  came  to  hun  wii;h  information 
lhat  the  i\ii<-.^n  wsl^  utifitithful  to  him.  Hctiry  would  not  at  first 
bflievc  this  j  and  on  Catharine's  gtiilt  being  clearly  proved ^  he 
wept.  She  waj  tned,  fout)d  guilty,  and  executed  on  Tower-hill,  in 
154-i,  abont  seventeen  months  after  her  man! age.  Catharine  ac- 
knowledged that  «he  was  not  innocent  at  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
having  been  seduced  by  a  retainer  of  her  aunt's  the  Duchess  of 
Nurthumherland,  who  had  tak<;:n  eharge  of  her  at  her  parcnti^  death, 
wlieti  she  was  only  fourteen ;  but  persisted  in  asserting  her  fiflclity 
to  the  king  since  their  marriage.  She  was  young  and  beantifld  at 
the  time  of  her  death. 

HOWITT,  MAKY, 

Is  by  her  mother*s  side  directly  descended  from  Mr.  William 
Wood,  "the  IriuSh  patentee,  on  account  of  wh<>8e  ha  If- pence  issued 
under  a  contract  from  the  government  of  George  the  Seconds  Dean 
Swift  rai^'^ed  so  much  disturbance  with  his  '^Drapier'a  Letters."  His 
son,  Charles  Wood,  the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Howitt,  and  wlio  became 
a's&aj-mat^ter  in  Ireland,  was  the  first  introducer  of  platinum  into 
Euro|>e.  By  her  father's  sitie  she  is  of  an  old  race  of  Quakers, 
many  of  her  ancestors  having  suffered  imprisonment  and  spoliation 
of  property  in  the  early  times  when  that  people  produced  martyrs. 
Elcr  childhood  and  youth  werts  passed  in  the  old  paternal  man.sioo 
in  Stafi^brdshire,  whence  she  was  married  in  18'21  to  WilUam  Howitf, 
m  man  of  congeiimi  tastes.  Of  herself  she  relates — "My  chililhoud 
was  happy  in  many  res^pects.  Tt  was  so,  indeed,  as  fltr  as  physical 
health  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  country-,  of  which  I  had 
an  intense  relish,  and  the  companionship  of  a  dearly  beloved  sistej 
went — hut  oh!  there  was  such  a  cloud  over  all  from  the  extremf 
tcvcriry  of  so-called  religious  education,  it  almost  made  coward, 
and  hypcfcrites  of  up,  and  made  us  feel  that  if  this  were  rcUgiorf 
it  was  ft  thing  to  be  feared  and  hated.  My  childhood  had  com 
pictely  two  phases — one  as  dark  as  night — one  as  bright  as  day— 
the  bright  one  I  have  attempted  to  deserilte  In  **My  own  Story, 
which  is  the  true  picture  of  this  cheerful  side  of  the  first  ten  jearr 
of  my  life.  We  studied  piwtry,  botany  and  Jiowt  r-painting,  and  a 
elaldren  wrote  potntiy*  These  pursuits  wera  almost  out  of  the  pah 
of  pcrmitt<?d  Quaker  pleasures,  but  we  pursued  them  with  a  perfe<!i 
pss-s ion— doing  in  secret  that  which  we  dared  not  do  openly ;  suci. 
as  reading  Shakg[>ert^  translations  of  the  classics,  the  elder  novclisij 
— and  in  fact,  laying  the  libraries  of  half  the  Utttc  town  where  wt;' 
lived  under  contribution, 

"We  studied  French  and  chemistry  at  this  time,  and  enabled 
ourselves  to  read  Lai  in,  storing  our  minds  with  a  whole  n^ass  ot 
hctepo^neous  knowledge*   This  was  good  as  far  as  U  went — but 
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there  wanted  a  directing  mind,  &  good  sound  teacher,  and  I  now^ 
deplore  ov^r  the  secrecy,  the  subterfuge,  the  fear  under  which  this 
ill -digested,  ill-ajTangcd  knowledge  Wi^  gained.  On  tny  marrljige, 
of  course,  a  new  lilb  began.  The  worhl  of  literniure  wfta  opened 
to  me,  and  a  companion  was  by  my  aide  able  and  ^^  illing  to  direct 
and  assist," 

9oon  after  the  marriog^;  of  Mn  and  Mr^.  Howitt,  thoy  published, 
joiritly,  two  volumes  of  poems,  which  met  with  at>  much  success, 
that  they  were  rapidly  foHowed  by  a  variety  of  other  works,  in 
prose  and  verse.  Partly  to  perfect  thcmsctves  in  the  German  ianguage, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  a  better 
ednt;ation  than  they  could  obtain  in  Engtaud^  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Howitt, 
about  the  year  1835,  repaired  to  Germany,  where  they  remained 
three  yeiirH,  travciling  extensively,  and  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  couritry,  its  literature,  and  Iti*  people ;  and  pursuing,  at  the  same 
time,  their  literaiy  iabonr?.  Here  Mrs,  Howitt  first  met  with  the 
works  of  Fredcrika  Bremer,  which  delighted  her  so  much^  tlmt  she 
determined  to  It^trmluce  them  to  the  English  public  by  translation . 
For  this  purpose,  she  acquired  the  Swedish  language^  to  enable  her 
to  give  them  from  the  original  i  Mi^s  Bremer's  later  works  having  all 
been  translated  fVoni  the  manuscriptSK  Her  acquaintancfi  with  the 
Swedish  language  induced  her  to  acq  inn!  its  kindred  tongue,  the 
Danish,  frotii  whieh,  tis  well  as  from  thu  German,  she  has  translated 
numerous  works. 

Mrs.  Howitt^fi  marriage  has  been  one  of  singTilar  happinefl3i,  and 
is  blessed  with  children  of  great  promlwe.  In  her  literary  pursuit*, 
she  posFe^ses  the  sympathy  and  good  olflces  of  her  husband,  himself 
an  extensive  and  popular  writer,  and  in  many  of  her  translations 
she  has  been  assisted  by  him.  It  is  to  he  lamented  that  talents, 
worth,  and  induiitry,  like  Mrs*.  Howitt's,  shouliL,  through  unmeritefl 
misfortune,  have  been  striped  of  all  substantial  reward,  at  a  period  of 
life  when  she  might  naturally  have  looked  for  some  relaxation  of  her 
labour,^.  Mr.  Howitt  having  embarked  aa  partner  in  the  "People's 
Journal,"  was^  tu  a  short  time,  held  responsible,  by  its  failure,  for 
dtsbts  to  a  large  amount.  His  financial  ndti  Wiis  the  consequence; 
the  copy-rightd  even  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  works— the  hard- won 
results  of  years  of  labour — were  saeriiiced,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  begin  the  world  anew.  That  their  renewed  exertions  have  tnet 
with  such  happy  success  as  t'O  warrant  a  hope  of  ihe  retrieval  of 
their  fortimeei,  we  have  every  rea,Mon  to  believe,  and  we  trusty  for 
the  honour  of  human  nature,  that  such  exertion?,  based  tipon  the 
honesE  character  and  good  reputation  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurj-, 
will  be  justly  estimated,  and  meet  vyith  the  reward  they  merit. 

Mrs.  Ho  Witt's  first  prose  work  was**  Wood  Leigh  ton,"  intliree  voN 
umes,  which  was  exceedingly  poptilar.  She  next  wrote  for  children 
the  following  work3,"'**Tales  in  Terse,"  "Talcs  in  Prose,"  "Sketches 
of  Natural  History,"  "BirvJs  and  Flower?,"  Hymns  and  FiresidEs 
Verses i"  and  also  a  series  of  boolts,  which  are  very  populari  called 
**Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children,"— of  these  there  are, 
"Strive  and  Thrive,"  *'Hopc  on,  Hope  Ever,"  "Sowing  and  Iteapitig,'* 
"Alice  Franklin,"  «\Vho  shall  he  Greatest!"  "Which  is  the  Wiser?" 
"Little  Corn,  mtteh  Care,"  *'Work  and  Ways,"  "Love  and  Monejr," 
*'The  Two  Apprentices,"  and  "My  O^vn  Stf>ry.*'  After  the  publication 
of  these,  Mrs.  Howitt  wrote  "The  History  of  Mary  Lceson,'"  "The 
i^hildren's  Tear,"  and  "Our  Coudns  in  Oldo/*   She  pubibhcd,  aboui 
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1885»  hor  largest  poetical  work,  **Tli«  fi^fcn  TemptiliinL'* 
edited  for  three  years,  **Tlie  Drawin^BDom  Scnp^Book,"  i 
for  that  work  a  large  mass  of  pooety.   About  liU^,  itite  ( 
her  fugitive  poems  in  a  volume,  entitled  *'Biiliiuls,  an  J  ^hIlli^  ^ 

Mrs.  Howitt  has  also  written  Meinoira^  in  thu  very  kiiwieiisi 
of  several  Americans;  those  of  MLiu  Cvukmui  tm  UelJ'^ 
have  been  partly  used  in  this  work. 
**The  Seven  Temptations,"  the  laiga^lftodi 


Howitt*s  poetical  works,  represents  i  wriiti  of  eflbA^  \lf^\ 
personation  of  the  Evil  Principle,  to  seduce  hnnmn  nu  K^J 
power.   In  thii*,  as  well  as  in  other  oi'  hiT  work?,  w(*  mij  ■ 
earnestly  the  writer  sought  to  do  guud,    hut  Ler  UnlliiJs  i 
best  exponents  of  Mrs.  Howitt's  geniufl.   In  theio  ib«  b  luti 
except,  perhaps,  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  hi  modm.  tlniL  IbeJ 
her  warm,  rich  fancy,  \»  like  sunli^i  <m  lctde«,  gM^n  r 
and  glory  of  its  own  hues  to  any  object,  no  inattcr  liw  t 
colourless,  it  touches.   Who  ever  rciul  ht^r  **MidifnmiHcr  f 
without  believing  in  fairies?   This  \mion  of  th6  teiuka^  1 
sympathies  with  the  highest  poetic  faculty — tliat  lif 
— is  remarkable  in  some  of  her  smaller  po^mik  ib«  3ai  1 
human  progress,  and  the  love  which  makes  her  an  eanieit 
in  the  field  of  reform.   All  her  pnjductiong  inanij^eC 
Christ,  of  the  poor,  and  of  little  children^  which  aLwayx  wM*  r 
will  be,  a  ruling  sentiment  of  her  muU"   She  gains  the  1 
miration  and  esteem  of  her  readers.,  and  la  oa  papular  la  i 
ax  in  her  own  England.   Mrs.  Howit£  reside  in  Lsadfiik 

HROSWIfHA, 

(Helena  V.  Rossek,)  a  nun  of  the  Benedictine  order,  1 
in  Saxony,  and  died  at  Gandershein,  in  9Bi.  She  h.  knoift  i 
religious  poetess  through  her  "Coma?dia  Sacrap  VI.,"  edited  t^i 
Schurzfleisch.  These  plays  were  wriifk'n  by  her  to  snpipftta  W  ^ 
reading  of  Terence,  then  a  very  popjitar  fiiuhor  among  the  liwti 
clergy  of  the  age.  She  also  composed  u  \}LK'ik:  iiiirrative  of  1 
deeds  performed  by  Otho  the  Great,  to  wln^iu  slio  wiis  related,  I 
a  number  of  elegies.  She  wrote  altogether  in  Latin,  Her 
were  printed  in  Nuremberg,  in  150], 

HUBER,  MART 

A  VOLUMINOUS  author,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  In  1710.  The 
ner  of  her  education  is  not  particularly  known.  Her  pdnclpn]  worti 
are,  "Le  monde  fou,  pr^fcr^  au  mondc  aagej"  "te  SyirtajM  dei 
Theologians  Anciens  et  Modcrncs,  hur  Totat  dcs  annc»  siparc«s  dei 
corps "Suite  du  meme  ouvrage,  serviiiit  do  response  h  M.  fluk da? 
"Reduction  du  Spectateur  Anglais.*'  This  yfivi  nn  abruUimm  oi 
the  "Spectator,"  but  did  not  succeed.  "L«ttrea  sar  la  U^LigkMi 
essentieile  k  Phomme."  Miuy  Huber  wai  a  ^To/bmantt  ^ 
latter  work  in  particular  was  attacked  bj  the  dtvlnOi  d  um  EoM 
Catholic  communion.  She  had  wit  miA  toUW}M|^  ^rii^.  ^MJISm^ 
times  coarse  in  her  expressions.  ShO'^tUaa  Mll^illML  ^a'iiMti^^ 
1763. 

HUBER,  THERESA, 

Daughter  of  the  celebrated  philologist  Hcyne,  was  married  to 
Louis  Ferdinand  Uubcr,  son     ^vO\«.^\  at  Lcipric 
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in  1764  at  Gottingen,  and  was  a  popular  Qcrmaa 
)g  her  husband's  life,  she  published  several  novels 
K  She  also  edited  for  some  time  the  MmpiMatL 
ryean  bIiic«. 

HUGHS,  MART, 

obson,  was  bora  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  She  mar^ 
IS  Hughs,  a  native  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland.  Within 

their  marriage,  1818,  they  emigcated  to  Ameriea» 
imediately  on  thehr  arrivid,  Mrs.  Hughs,  with  the 
mt  assistance  of  her  husband,  and  under  the  patronage 
iwn  philanthropist  John  Yaughan,  Esq.,  commenced 
lung  ladles  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  believed  ftw 
rer  rose  more  rapidly  into  popularity,  as  many  of 

the  present  generation,  in  the  most  distinguished 
elty,  can  testify.  After  having  continued  their  es- 

the  same  house  in  which  it  was  commenced,  Ibr 
n,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hughs  purchased  a  fiurm  in  the 
(tf  Doylestown,  Bucks  County,  to  which  they  retired. 
England  Mrs.  Hughs  had  written  a  number  of  Juvenile 
nerb— **Aunt  Mary's  Tales **Omaments  Discovered  ;** 
Uldren;**  "Metamorphosis;"  and  "The  Alchemist." 
le  United  States,  Mrs.  Hughs  was  most  agreeably 
{ratified  to  find  that  her  books  had  been  republished 
«  very  popular.  These  works  were  her  letters  of 
id  thus  her  success  in  her  school  was  secured.  Mrs. 
tributed  to  several  American  periodicals,  and  written 
oer;"  "The  two  Schools;"  "Julia  Ormond;"  "Buds 
*  and  "The  Ivy  Wreath." 

HUNTLA 

Gothic  vToman,  taken  in  battle  by  the  Romans,  and 
ige  to  Bonosus,  an  officer  of  that  people,  who  after- 
it  of  usurpation,  became  for  a  time  Emperor  of  Gaul, 
-itain;  being,  however,  eventually  defeated  by  the 
Inst  him,  he  hanged  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
onqueror,  Probus,  by  whom  not  only  was  the  life  of 

but  on  account  of  her  virtue  and  beauty,  an  annual 
the  imperial  cofiers  was  settled  upon  her,  and  the 
x)me  to  Bonosus  were  suffered  to  eiyoy  their  patri* 

HUNTER,  ANNE, 

hn  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  was  a  sister  of 
ome.  She  was  bom  in  1742,  and  was  remarkable  for 
Ainments.  Intimately  connected  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
3lany,  etc.,  Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  member  of  the  learned 
who  composed  that  celebrated  society.  She  excelled 
.  Several  of  her  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Haydn, 
mired.  Her  productions  were  collected  and  published 
,  previous  to  her  decease.  She  died  in  1821,  much 
ler  virtues  as  well  as  her  talents  had  greatly  endeaK^dL 
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HLXTjNGDON%    SELINA,    CQUXTRSS  OF, 

Was  nam  in  1707.  She  was  one  of  three  daughters  and  co-heiPB 
of  Wiiijhington  Shlrky,  Earl  Ferrers  ;  the  other  two  being  Lady 
Kllmoroy  and  Lady  Etixabeth  Nightingale.  St^lfna,  th^j  second 
daughter,  married,  in  1728,  TheopLilua  Hastings^  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
with  whom  she  lived  very  hapidly  till  hi,H  jjuddcn  deaths  in  October, 
1746,   She  had  several  children,  "four  of  whom  died  yoang. 

Probahly  these  hea^y  atHietions  disposed  this  lady  to  tiike  such 
deep  interest  in  religion.  It  was  at  the  tfme  when  the  founders  of 
Methfxlism,  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  were  exeitfng  in  tliia  country'  a 
spirit  of  more  intense  devotion  than  was  generally  prevalent,  and 
tlie  Counter  of  Huntingdon  etnbraced  their  doctrines  with  her  whole 
heart. 

She  rather  inclined  to  Whitfield's  peculiar  doctrinea  than  to^ 
Wesley\s  j  bnt  she  cliose  to  be  herself  the  founder  of  a  sect,  which 
were  called  "The  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion,"  She  had 
the  eoiitroi  of  a  large  income  during  her  forty -(ive  years  of  widow- 
hood, and  as  her  own  personal  expenses  were  small,  and  she  wa^ 
assisted  by  other  opulent  persons,  she  supported  a  eoUegii  at  Tre- 
vccca,  in  Wale^,  for  the  education  of  ministers,  and  built  sixty -four 
chapel the  ministers  of  which  slie  assisted  to  support.  Her  largest 
ctiapcl  wad  at  Bath,  which  she  frec^uently  attetided.  She  created  4 
trust  for  the  support  of  her  colleges  and  chapels  after  her  death. 
And  not  only  did  she  thus  merit  the  title  of  public  heneflaetor,  but 
also  expended,  annual ly»  large  sums  in  private  charities.  She 
lived  for  others,  and  at  her  death,  whieh  took  place  June  17tb^ 
1791,  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  herj  even  those  who 
regarded  her  conduct  as  the  result  of  mistaken  enthn-^iasm,  respected 
her  for  the  noble  virtues  of  her  character  and  her  Christian  conduct* 

HUTCHINSON,  ANNE 

A  wo>iAN  who  eauacd  much  difficulty  in  New  England  soon  after 
its  settlement,  went  fh>m  Lincolnshire  to  Boston  iu  1635,  and  was 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  representatives  of  Boston.  The  members  of 
Mr.  Cotton's  church  used  to  meet  every  week  to  repeat  hk  sermons 
and  discourse  on  doctrines.  Shy  established  similar  meetings  for 
wotnen,  and  soon  had  a  numerous  audience.  She  advocated  senti^ 
ments  of  her  owra,  and  warped  the  discourses  of  the  clergymen  to 
coincide  with  them.  She  soon  threw  the  whole  colony  Into  a  fiame. 
The  progress  of  her  sentiments  occasioned,  in  1637,  the  first  Kynod 
in  America.  This  convention  of  ministers  condemned  eighty-two 
erroneous  opinions  then  propagated  in  the  country.  Mrs.  llutehinson 
was  caltcd  before  the  court  in  November*  1637  j  "and,  being  convicted 
of  traducing  the  niinisters  and  advancing  errors,  was  banished  from 
Massachusetts.  Site  went  with  her  husband  to  Khode  Island  i  and 
in  1642,  after  her  husband*9  death,  removed  into  the  Dutch  colony 
beyond  New  Haven,  where  she,  with  most  of  her  family,  eon  slitting 
of  sixteen  persons,  were  captured,  and  all,  except  one  daughter, 
killed  hy  the  Indians,    This  occurred  in  1643, 

HUTCHINSON,  LUCY, 
Da^ughter  of  Sk  Allan  Aspley,  was  born  in  1624,   At  the  ago 
of  eighicm  she  was  married  to  Colonel  John  Hutchinson,  who  diii* 
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tlrijTuishcd  hi  rust  If  ns  one  of  the  most  cflLcIetit  among  the  Puritan 
leaders  in  tlie  war  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  f  rtrlhiirient. 
Their  conrtship  was  a  very  rumantie  oac,  as  it  is  given  hy  the  lacly 
in  her  "Memoir"  of  lier  hmhand*  She  says— "Never  was  tliere  a 
passion  more  ardent  and  less  idolatrouti  i  he  loved  her  better  than 
hifi  life;  >vith  inexpressible  tendoniess  and  kindness j  had  a  most 
high*  obliging  esteem  of  her ;  yet  still  considered  honour^  religion « 
and  dttty  above  her ;  nor  ever  suffered  the  intrusion  of  sueh  a  dotage 
aa  shonld  hiind  him  ft'om  marking  her  imperfections."  That  it  was 
"not  her  fSace  he  lovedj"  but  "her  honour  and  her  vlrtne  were  his 
tnlstresses,"  he  abutidatitly  proved;  for,  "on  the  day  iixcd  for  tho 
niarriage,  when  the  friends  of  both  parties  were  assembled,  and  all 
were  waiting  the  appearance  of  the  bride^  she  waa  snddcniy  seiaed 
with  ail  illness,  at  that  time  often  the  most  fiital  to  life  and  beauty. 
She  tsikeri  ill  of  bmall-pox;  was  fur  some  time  in  Imminent 
danger  j  and,  at  last,  when  her  recovery  was  asiJured,  the  retnni  of 
hp.r  personal  attractions  was  considered  more  than  doubtfuL  She 
mys,  indeed,  herself,  that  her  illness  umde  htr,  for  a  loJig  time  after 
she;  Jiad  regained  her  liealth,  *the  most  deformed  person  that  eonid 
l>e  seen.'"  But  Mr.  Hutchinson's  aifeetion  wasi  us  strong  as  his 
honour.  He  neither  doubted  nor  di^layed  to  prosecute  his  salt] 
but,  thankful  to  God  for  her  preservation,  he  claimed  her  hand  as 
soon  ati  she  wa«  able  to  quit  her  ehamher;  and  when  the  clergy- 
man who  performed  the  service,  and  the  friends  who  witnessed  it, 
were  afrtiid  to  look  at  the  vvreek  of  her  beauty.  He  was  rewarded ; 
for  her  features  were  restored,  unblemished  as  before  ?  and  her  form, 
when  lie  presented  her  as  his  vvife,  just! lied  hii*  taste  as  much  as; 
her  more  intrinsic  qualities  did  his  jiidgmetit.  They  were  united 
to  eiich  other  on  the  3rd.  of  July, 

Their  union  was  an  exaiTiple  of  the  happiness  whieh  marriage 
confers  tnj  those  who  fulfil  its  duties  in  holy  truth  and  faithful 
love.  In  the  perils  of  war  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  an  attendant  on 
lier  beloved  husband ;  and  when,  after  the  restoration  of  Cliarles 
the  Second,  Colonel  Hutehlui^on  was?  iinpriijoned  in  the  Tower,  she 
followed  him.  and  never  ceased  her  exertions  and  Importntdtles  till 
she  was  permitted  to  visit  him»  When  her  husband  was  removed 
to  Sandown  Castle,  In  Kentj  she,  with  some  of  her  children,  went 
also,  and  used  every  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  tlie  castle 
with  him.  This  was  refuj*ed;  but  she  took  lodgings  in  Deal,  and 
walked  every  day  to  Sandown  to  sec  and  cheer  the  pHsoT^er.  All 
that  could  be  done  to  obtain  his  pardon  or  liberation,  she  did; 
but  as  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  a  Puritan  and  a  republican  on 
pi  inctple*  and  would  not  disclaim  his  opinions,  though  he  would 
promise  to  live  in  quiet,  his  enemies  listened  to  no  pleadings  for 
mercy.  VVliat  was  to  have  been  hia  ultimate  punishment  will  never 
be  known;  the  damp  and  miserable  apartment  in  which  he  was 
confined,  brought  on  an  illness  which  ended  his  life,  September 
11th.,  1664,  lea<ving  his  wife  with  eight  children  and  an  embarrapsed 
estate  to  mourn  his  irreparable  loss,  Mrs.  iiutchlnson  was  not  with 
him  at  his  death;  she  had  gone  to  their  home  to  obtain  supplies 
and  bring  away  the  children  left  there. 

As  he  grew  wor*Cj  the  doctor  feared  delirium,  and  mI vised  his 
brother  and  daughter  not  to  defer  anything  they  wished  to  say  to 
him.  Being  Informed  i>f  his  condition,  hu  replied  with  much  com- 
posure, "The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done^  I  am  ready."   He  then 
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gute  direct lonjj  concerning  tha  disposal  of  his  fartune,  and  left  strict 
in jimc lions  that  his  children  sliould  be  guided  \n  all  tlii ngs  by 
thbir  mother  J  "And  icll  hiir,"  said  he,  "rhat  she  is  above  oEher 
woiutin,  so  muBt  she  on  this  oecaj^lon  show  herseJf  n  good  Chrli^tuiu, 
and  Kbovc  the  piU'h  of  ordinar}-'  mintU." 

Faithfully  ?,lie  fulfilled  ihejse  Injunction!*  i  evincing  licr  sorrow  and 
her  love,  not  by  uselc^fi  repining^  but  by  training  up  her  children 
to  he  like  their  fath*ir,  axid  employing  her  talents  In  conj*tnit^:iii*f  ft 
monuineist  to  Iris  fame.  For  this  purpose  she  undertook  her  grreat 
work,  "The  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  l>y  im  widow  Luty/'  Tbij 
has  been  repuhlisbcd  in  neveral  forms,  and  has  taken  its  place  as 
&u  £ngli8h  classic. 

Mrs.  Hutch im^on  brc'nght  up  her  children  and  lived  to  see  sanie 
of  them  married.   The  time  of  her  decease     not  known. 


HYDE,    ANNE,    DUCHESS    OF  YORK, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  and  mother  of  t^vo  nf  ihv 
queens  of  Great  Britain ^  wtu^  horn  hi  1038,  During  the  exile  of 
the  royal  fdinily  she  attended  her  father  abroad,  and  was  appointed 
maid  of  honour  to  the  Princosa  of  Orange,  the  eldest  sister  of  Charles 
the  Second.  Her  interconrse  with  James,  Duke  of  York,  then  « 
young  and  gallant  soldier,  commenced  when  Miss^  Hyde  was  in  her 
twenty-flrit  year.  She  had  accompanied  the  Princess  of  Orange  to 
Pari^  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Queen  Henrietta,  when  James  saw, 
and  ffel!  in  love  with  her.  Tijcy  were  betrothed  at  Breda,  November 
24th.,  1659;  bnt  there  were  so  many  diffleultieE  in  obtjiining  ths 
cons^ent  of  the  royal  family  to  this  allianee,  that  they  were  not 
married  tilt  September  3rd.,  ICGO.  The  ceremony  wai?  performed 
at  Worcester  House,  London.  The  Duchess  of  Yt>rk  was  n,  hand- 
some and  sensible  woman,  and  lived  in  harn^ony  with  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  his  open  infidelities.  Before  her  death  she  became 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Hhc  died  at  Sl  James*  Palace,  March  31st., 
1671,  in  her  thlity-fouilh  year. 


HTPASIA, 

A  MOST  beautiful,  learned,  atid  virtuous  lady  of  antiquity,  was  the 
daughter  of  Thcon,  who  governed  the  Platonic  school  at  Alexandria, 
in  Egypt,  where  she  wan  born  and  educated  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fuurth  eentury»  The  on  was  famous  for  hlri  extensiive  knowletlge 
and  learning,  but  priuci  pally  for  being  the  father  of  Hypasiu,  whom, 
on  account"  of  her  extraordinary  genius,  he  educated  not  only  in 
all  the  qualifications  of  her  iicx,  but  likewise  in  the  most  abstru^o 
sciences.  She  made  astonish ii3g  progress  in  every  brunch  of  learning. 
Socrates,  the  ecelesiaatical  historian,  a  witness  of  nndouhtcd  veracity, 
at  least  when  he  speaks  in  favour  of  a,  heathen  philoKJiiher,  tells 
US  that  Hypasia  "arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  learning,  as  very  far 
to  exceed  all  the  philosophers  of  her  time to  which  Nicephorus 
adds,  "Or  those  of  other  times."  Philastorgius,  a  third  hl.-Jtorian  of 
the  same  stamp,  affirms  that  ghe  jsurfiassed  her  father  in  astronomy  j 
and  Siddas,  who  mentions  two  books  of  her  writing,  one  "On  the 
Astronomical  Canon  of  Diophantus,"  and  another  *'0n  the  Conies 
of  ApoUonius,"  avers  that  she  understood  all  other  parts  of  plill- 
osophy. 
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school,  ttiaching  out  of  the  cliair  where  Ammonlus^  Hierocles,  mid 
many  other  celebrated  philosophers  had  taught  t  and  tiih  u  a  time 
when  men  of  Immense  leitrning  iiboniided  nt  Alexandria,  und  in 
other  pam  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  wm  &o  extensive,  and 
ber  WiJrth  ko  nniversally  acknowledgf'd,  that  she  had  ii  crowded 
anditury.  One  cannot  rD[jre,ser]t  to  hirni?eir  without  pkasure  the 
flower  of  all  tlie  youth  of  Kurope,  A.sia,  and  Afiiira,  sfilting  at  the 
fetjt  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  fur  ^neh  we  arc  assui-ed  Hypiis^ia 
was,  all  eagerly  hnbibitig  instruction  fitim  her  mouth,  and 'many 
donbtle.'W  love  from  her  eyes;  yet  Suidas,  who  speaks  of  her  inar- 
riape  to  I-iidonis,  relates  at  the  same  time  that  she  died  a  virgin- 
While  Hypiu^ia  thusj  reigned  the  brtRhtt'^t  ornament  of  Alexandrite 
Orestesj  was  governor  of  the  entne  place,  under  the  Kmperor  Theo- 
doHiua,  and  Cyril »  bishop  or  patriarch.  Orestes  admired  Hypasis^ 
and  as  a  wise  governor,  frequently  consulted  her.  This  ereuted  an 
intimacy  between  them  highly  displea>ing  to  CyriU  who  had  a  great 
averiiion  to  Orestes,  and  who  diJ^approved  of  Hypa.<ia,  as  she  was 
a  heathen-  The  lifb  of  Prestes  nearly  fell  a  ftacritice  to  the  fury  of 
a  Christian  mob,  supposed  to  have  t>een  incited  by  Cyril  on  account 
of  this  intimacy  ;  and,  afterwards,  it  hein^  reported  that  llypania 
prevented  a  reconciliation  between  Cyril  and  Orestes,  some  men, 
headed  by  one  Peter,  a  lecturer,  entered  into  a  coni?piracy  againtit 
lier,  waylaid  ber,  and  dragged  ber  to  the  chnrch  called  Caisaia, 
where,  stripping  her  naked,  they  killed  her  with  tiles,  tore  her  to 
pieces,  and  carrying  her  liinbii  to  a  place  called  Clnaron,  there 
burni  them  to  ajihes. 

This  happened  in  Man-h,  abont  the  year  415  j  in  the  tenth  ye<ir 
of  Honorius'  and  the  sixth  of  Tlieodosius'  consubhip.  The  weak 
and  trifling  emperor  was  roamed  fmm  Im  usual  inditrerenee  by  sueh 
an  awful  crime,  and  threatened  tlie  assassins  of  this  incomparable 
woman  with  a  merited  puni^htnent ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  his 
friendii,  whom  Orestes  bad  corrupted,  wm  induced  to  suffer  them  to 
escape,  by  which  means,  it  is  added,  he  drew  vengeance  on  himself 
anr!  family.  There  are  few  recorded  tritncs  of  wicked  men  so  utterly 
Jiend-like  as  the  unprovoked  murder  of  tlio  lovely,  learned,  and 
virtuous  Hy|jasi& 
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Spofsk  of  Theophilus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  in  829.  He 
having  asrtemhled  the  most  beautiful  young  women  of  the  emplroj 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  wife,  lixed  upon  Icasia,  and  gave 
orders  for  her  coronation  j  but  on  her  answering  some  questions 
be  proposed  to  her,  h\  a  maimer  at  once  learned  and  acute,  ho 
changed  his  mind.  Irasia,  therefore^  retired  to  a  monastery,  where 
She  composed  many  works.  The  emperor  bad  the  same  taste, 
probably,  for  foolish  flippant  women,  as  characterized  Charles  the 
Second.  King  of  England, 

INCIIBALD,  ELIZABETH, 

A  DRAMATIST  and  iiovelist,  who.'ie  maiden  name  was  Simpsoti, 
wm  born  in  I7iitl,  at  Stanningfield,  near  Buiy,  SuiTolk.  The  beauty 
of  Elii&abeth  mcnpsoD  laas  much  celebrated  in  the  circle  Of  her 
acquaitiuvncc,  and  she  appeanj  to  have  been  noticed  by  those  of 
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c  higher  rank  than  her  own  circle ;  bat  an  imperfection  in  1 
oi'gans  of  utterance  rendered  her  averse  to  society,  and  Ehevoi 
in  early  youth,  fly  to  solitude,  and  seek,  in  l>ooks,  for  the  tmi 
nient  she  could  not  enjoy  in  conversation.  The  kind  of  edocil 
she  received  may  be  gathered  from  an  observation  of  her  own:  4 
astonishing  how  much  all  girls  are  inclined  to  literature,  toil 
boys  are.  My  brother  went  to  school  seven  years,  and  coold  I 
spell ;  I,  and  my  two  sisters,  though  we  were  never  tangfa^ 
spell  ft-om  our  infancy." 

To  cure  the  impediment  in  her  speech  she  exerted  the 
persevering  efforts,  and  by  repeated  trials  discovered  the  w 
palliating  her  defects.   She  says  that  she  wrote  out  all  the 
with  which  she  had  any  difficulty,  carried  them  constantly 
with  her,  and  at  last  i)crceived,  or  fancied  she  perceived,  tbattf 
declamation  was  favourable  to  this  defect,  rather  than  the  rew« 
When  sixteen  she  secretly  left  her  family,  prompted  by  an  W 
pri's&ible  desire  to  visit  London.   After  escaping  many  dangoij 
this  rash  adventure,  she  married  Mr.  Inchbald,  of  DrurylJ 
theatre,  and  was  for  several  years  on  the  stage.   Mr.  Inchbald  Jj 
buddenly,  in  1779,  and  left  his  widow,  at  twenty-five  yean  of  I 
entirely  dependent  on  henjelf  for  support.   She  continued  « I 
stage  for  a  time,  but  left  it  in  1789,  and  fh)m  that  time  de«l 
herself  solely  to  her  literary  labours.   She  wrote  nineteen  dn* 
some  of  which  were  very  successful,  and  two  novels,  "The^ 
Story,"  and  "Nature  and  Art,"  which  rank  among  the  «tjj 
works  in  that  class  of  literature ;  and  she  edited  "The  IWI 
Theatre,"  "The  Modem  Theatre,"  and  a  collection  of  fareefc  m 
Inchlmid  died  August  1st.,  1821,  aged  sixty -seven.  . 

Better  than  any  sentiment  contained  in  her  works  of  flcw'j 
the  noble  generosity  and  true  Christian  self-denial  she  pn*j 
towards  her  poor,  unfortunate  sister,  whom  she  supported  mJ*J 
years.   The  brief  notices  of  her  charitable  deeds,  gathered  W 
letters  and  the  records  of  her  friends,  are  her  best  monnmcniw 
writer  says,  "Mrs.  Inchbald  frequently  suffered  fh)m  the 
fire  herself,  when  it  is  known  that  she  had  enabled  othen  W»J 
themselves  of  that  necessary  of  life,  and  her  donations 
sisters  and  other  friends  in  distress  were  generous  and  ^"jJJJJI 
To  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  she  eventually  allowed  nearly  a  hJJJ 
per  annum.   At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  her  ownjOT 
she  writes,  *I  have  raised  her  allowance  to  eighty,  butin'j*"C 
strides  of  lier  wants,  and  my  obligation  as  a  Christian  w"jj 
no  selfish  refusal  to  the  poor,  a  few  months  hence,  I  "jjj 
must  make  the  sum  a  hundred.'   Again,  in  1810,  she  ~ 


»M>  to  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  ^^^\t^ 
to  say,  that  I  shall  allow  my  poor  infinn  sister  a  h^'^^'^^rilfr 
To  the  last  Mrs.  Hunt  depended  on  Mrs.  Inchbald  ^^^j^ 
sively  for  support.    The  following  expresses  the  scutiinc"rv  - 


feeling  and  aflcctionate  heart,  on  the  receipt  of  the  ij^*^ 
that  she  hud  no  longer  a  brother  or  sister  in  the  "^^^ 
return  to  my  melancholy.  Many  a  time  this  winter,  v^'jf  -jt  H 
witli  cold,  I  said  to  myself— but  thank  God,  my  sister  ha»  j 
stir  from  her  room :  she  has  her  fire  lighted  every  ^^^^ItM 
her  provisions  bought,  and  brought  to  her  ready  cooked:  sw^  j 
?KJ  less  able  to  Y>eat  vjYvaX  \  Aicax  \  axvd  l\ow  nmch  ^^^^fUt^ 
Iiave  to  suffer  "but  from.  lYiva  xt1Ji$icWovi\  \\.  vj\\sva^\\Ba^^^ 


IKG. 


when  I  reflected  that  ihe  suffered  no  coMj  and  yet,  perhaps,  this 
Fevere  woather  affected  her  als<:i,  for  after  only  two  days  of  danger unef 
Illness  she  died.    1  hiivt:  now  buried  my  vi-hole  fandly.' " 

Probably  onr  readers  won  Id  like  to  have  a  dei«:ription  of  thb 
excellent  as  well  as  eniiment  woman »  who  has  shown  an  e  mm  pie 
of  noble  virtues  under  very  adverj^e  circtniistanees,  and  thcrefon? 
is  entitled  to  higb  estimation.  Mrs,  Inehbald  was  ft  strict  Human 
Gatholic.  One  who  knew  her  well  tUaa  deycritMjg  her  personal 
appearance :  "  *The  fair  masc,'  as  she  was  often  tenned,  wfks  when 
between  thirty  arjd  forty,  above  the  middle  siM,  rather  tall,  of  & 
striking  %are,  but  a  little  ton  erect  and  stiff.  She  was  naturally 
fair,  t^lijjrhtly  freckled,  and  her  hair  was  of  a  sandy  unbunv 
Her  face  and  features  were  beantifnU  and  her  countenance  wao  fnll 
of  spirit  and  meekness."  Tbl?  "description  is  fVom  a  decided  adndrt-r 
of  b^rs,  who  winds  up  witli  observing,  that  "her  drt'j^^  was  aiviays 
becoming,  and  very  seldom  worth  &o  much  aa  eiffht  p^iici;." 

INGEBORGE,   or  JNGl':LnURGA 

Wife  of  Philip  An#?iistus,  King  of  France,  was  bora  in  Ih'a,  and 
was  the  dftughter  of  Waldcmar»  King  of  Denmark,  and  of  his  wif^j 
Sophia,  a  Russian  prlncojss.  In  I  lUa,  she  was  selected,  from  motives 
of  podcy,  by  Philip  Angustus,  then  a  widower  of  twenty -eight,  as 
bi^^  wife.  She  in  represented  as  very  beautiful  and  discrcett  but  th^J 
king,  almost  fVom  the  first  iTderview,  ctmucivetl  a  strong  avcrs^ion 
to  her,  and  on  a  frIvotiVu3  pretext  of  lngclKu*ge-s  just  discovered 
relationship  to  h\s  flrst  wife,  he  assembled  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
at  Complegne»  November  5th.,  111*3,  tvho  declared  the  marriage  null 
and  void,  Ingehorgc  mm  prcBcivt  on  xhk  ocuMon,  bnt  having  no 
coun.seltor,  and  not  undersTanding  the  language,  knew  nothing  of 
the  buhiness  that  the  nobles  were  transacting,  till  she  was  Infomied 
of  their  dcci?ilon  by  her  iuterpreterj  when  she  burst  into  tearn,  and 
appealed  unto  Home.  She  was  tjvkeii  to  an  abbey,  where  she  wa>s 
kept  m  confinement,  and  almost  without  the  neccsgarlen  of  life. 
The  pope,  urged  by  the  King  of  Denmark  as  well  aii  by  Ingehorge, 
rcfuacd  to  sanctiou  the  divorce  \  but  Philip  Augustus  itnpri?;onod 
the  legates,  and  married  Ajjnes,  daughter  of  fierthod,  Dnke  of 
Merania,  a  descendant  of  the  Empc^ror  Charlemagne.  Ingehorge 
appealed  in  Tain  to  Pope  Cclestinc  the  Third  ^  hut,  on  his  dcatn, 
he  was  snei^^ded  by  Innocent  tlie  Thirds  who  Immediately  took 
very  severe  moasnrcs,  and  in  IlD^^  Phiiip  Augustus  was  exeommu* 
nicated,  and  his  kingdom  declared  under  an  interdict.  Ad  the 
churches  were  closed,  no  baptisms,  marriages,  or  burials  were  allowed 
to  be  performed,  the  dying  were  refused  the  benelit  of  the  priest^s 
services,  and  all  the  religions  dnties  w*ere  suspended.  In  those 
days  of  superstition,  this  terrible  sentence  fell  with  tenfold  weight 
on" the  people;  and  moved  by  their  distress,  after  having  resisted 
the  papal  authority  for  eight  month?,  Philip  at  length  sent  Agnes 
to  the  royal  eai^tle  of  St,  I>eger,  and  allowed  Ingiiborgc  to  return 
to  him*  But  she  still  complained,  and  justly,  that  she  had  only 
exchanged  one  prison  for  another,  and  was  treated  with  no  respect. 
Meanwhile  there  was  a  solemn  assembly  held  at  Soissons,  to  give 
n  final  judgment  on  the  demand  the  king  made  for  a  legal  separation^ 
The  king  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  lawyers  who  vied  with 
^cach  other  in  urgm(r  the  justice  of  his  claim,  Ingoborge  was  alone 
and  defi^icelesH ;  after  waiting  a  few  moments  for  her  advoeatet 


the  jiidgiea  wen;  about  to  pronoimcc  their  decistoiiT  when  a  J'oang 
and  unknown  lawyer  came  forward  mid  iir^^ired  her  cmi^  so 
e!t»queTit]y,  that  the  judges  dared  not  utter  the  wished -Tor  sentence. 
The  kiii^,"  leaving  the  assembly,  went  to  the  abt>ey  where  lugeborig^ 
had  taken  rcfuj^,  and  taking  her  behind  him,  gn  horseback,  Jeft 
the  city  witliout  any  of  his  mnvLl  train.  When  thiij  was  told  to 
Apnes  de  Merania,  it  aftectcd  licr  so  deeply  that  she  died  a  few 
days  after. 

Philip  AugUKtu^  still  Tnora  irritated  sy^ainst  his  queen,  confined 
her  in  the  tower  of  the  eastle  of  Etainpes,  where  no  one  was 
alli>wed  to  conversie  with  her  without  hh  permi?ftion  j  lier  food  was 
infiuffieient  and  coarac,  hfr  elothetj  hung  QtK>ut  her  in  ra^^  mid 
the  servants  whtJ  attended  her  wi're  brutal,  that  they  were 
acctiR'd  of  wishing  to  caus^  her  death  hy  their  ill-treatment*  PhUip 
endeavonred  to  hiduee  hh  wife  Tti  take  tlic  veil,  but  in  vain  j  and 
in  1213i  after  a  separation  of  twenty  years,  he  allowed  her  to  reside 
under  the  same  roof  with  him,  where  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
the  guodnes.H  and  purity  of  her  soul,  at  length  conquered  his  aversion. 
After  the  death  of  Philip,  in  12'23,  Ingeborge  was  trLiated  with  the 
greatest  rcspct  by  his  ssnceejjuor  ?  while  she  devoted  hcrjielf  chiefly 
to  her  religious  duties.   She  died  in  1236. 

INGLIS,  ESTHER, 

la  eelehrated  for  her  skill  in  calligraphy,  or  fine  wnung.  In  the 
beauty,  exactnese,  and  variety  of  her  eharaetcrs,  she  excelled  all 
who  preceded  her.  In  the  library  of  Chiist-chureh  in  Oxford  are 
the  Psalm!^  of  Davld^  written  in  French  by  Mrs.  Inglis,  who  pre 
sen  ted  them  In  person  ta  Queen  EUzaheih,  by  whom  they  were 
given  to  the  library.  Two  manuscripts  written  by  her^  were  also 
preserved  with  care  in  the  Bodleian  liltrary  :  one  of  them  b  entitled 
*'Le  six  vingt  et  six  Quatrains  de  Guy  de  Tonr,  Sicur  de  Pjbrac, 
escrits  par  l*>ther  Ingliii,  [loiir  mn  dernier  udien,  ee  21  ejonr  de 
Juin,  1617,"  The  following  address  is,  in  the  second  leaf^  written 
in  capital  letters :  "To  the  right  worjihipftil  my  very  singular  ftiende, 
Joseph  HaUj  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Dean  of  Winchester,  Esther 
Jnglis  wisbeth  all  increa.^e  ^if  tme  happineHj^,  Junil  sxi.  1617,"  In 
the  third  lenf  is  pa^tfid  the  head  of  the  writer,  painted  upon  a 
card.  The  other  manuscriijit  is  entitled  "Les  Proverbes  de  Salomon  ; 
escritcs  en  divertsc^  sortes  de  kttres,  par  Estht^r  Anglols,  en  Fran^oise. 
A.  Li-nletxHirgc  en  Escosfic/'l5S9,  In  the  Royal  Li  bra  r}-,  D.  xvi,  are 
♦'Esther  Inglis^B  Fifty  Emhleins,"  finely  drawn  and  written:  A 
Lislebourg  en  R-^eotise,  I'anue  lti24. 

E«tber  Inglis  married,  when  about  forty,  a  Scotchman,  BarthO' 
lomew  Kello,  and  had  one  son,  who  was  a  learned  and  honouriable 
man.   The  time  of  her  death  Is  not  known. 

fNGONDE,  OR  INGDNDIS, 
DapGtHteei  of  Siogbert  the  First,  King  of  Austrasia,  or  Lorraine, 
and  of  bis  wife,  the  famous  Brunehaut,  was  married  al>out  570,  to 
Brunechiidc,  or  Ermencgild,  second  son  of  Leovigild,  one  of  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Spain.  She  wa?i  received  with  grt?at  pomp  and 
tenderness  by  her  husband  and  his  grjvndmother  Gojiuittda.  Bitl 
the  old  qni*en  had  an  aversion  to  CafholieiHm,  and  aitemptctl,  at 
first  by  jiersmisions  and  artorwards  by  threats,  to  convert  lugwide 
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to  Arianiffm,  and  to  have  her  re -baptized  j  but  Ingonde  refkilutely 
refnRi?cl  to  constint.  Ckjsumtla,  enraeyjd  at  her  firmiicjia,  ieized  lier 
by  the  liflir,  threw  her  down,  statnped  upon  ben  and  had  her 
phmged  by  force  into  the  baptistry ■  Ingorvde^  tiuwever,  at  lengthi 
by  lier  patience  and  piety,  converted  her  husband  to  her  own 
fiiith,  which,  when  his  father  heard  of  it,  made  him  so  furioui^ 
tliat,  he  had  his  sou  hil5C[i  prisoner  aud  beheaded.  Ingondo  fled, 
but  was  captured  atid  taken  ta  Sicily^  where  ebe  died,  about  585. 
She  was  yenerated  as  a  mart^^r, 

INGRIDA, 

A  NITS  of  the  couTcnt  of  St.  Brigltta,  in  Wads  ten  a,  Sweden,  who 
lived  in  14&8j  wrote  an  epifltle  to  her  lover,  which  is  considered 
the  most  elegant  and  correct  Bpceimen  of  the  Swedish  language  of 
that  period^  and  indeed  superior  to  an}'  that  appeared  for  a  long 
time  after  This  com  position,  full  of  eloquence  and  genuine  passion, 
in  which  the  sentiments  of  love  and  mystic  devotion  are  intermingled, 
places  Ingtlda  by  the  side  of  the  more  celebrated  Xlclolse. 

IKENE, 

EMrajSAS  of  Confitantlnople,  was  an  Athenian  orphan,  dlatlnguislied 
only  by  her  accomplishments,  when,  in  769,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, she  was  manried  to  Leo  the  Fourth,  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, She  wa&  hanlEhed  by  her  husband  on  account  of  her 
attachmeTJt  to  image  worship,  of  which  the  Greek  church  disapproved. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  in  780,  she  returned  to  Constautinoplc,  and 
was  asisociated  in  the  government  with  her  son  Constant ine  the 
Sixth,  then  only  ten  years  of  age  Artful  and  cruel,  Irene  deposed 
her  son  In  797,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be  ptit  out,  and  then  reigned 
alone.  On  this  occasion,  she  entered  Constantinople  In  state »  witli 
a  splendid  retinue.  She  made  Charlemagne,  then  Emperor  of  the 
West,  a  proposal  of  maiTiagc,  in  order  to  preserve  her  Itaiiau 
dominions  from  his  grasp,  and  (he  marriage  treaty  was  actually 
concluded,  when  Nicephorus,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  conspired 
against  her,  seized  her  in  her  bed,  and  banished  her  to  a  nunnery 
in  the  Island  of  LesTios,  She  was  here  so  reduced,  as  to  be  forced 
to  earn  a  scanty  suhsiiitanct^  by  her  distaff,  and  died  in  the  same 
year^  802.  During  her  reign  she  submitted  to  be  tributary  to  the 
8arac(;!ns.  She  governed  under  the  direction  of  two  ambitious 
eunuchs,  who  were  perpetually  plotting  against  each  other. 

TRETON,  BRIDGET, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  haptiaed  at  St.  John's 
church,  Huntingdon,  on  the  4th.  of  August,  1624.  She  was  a  i^loomy 
entliuHiast,  and  such  a  bigoted  republhyin,  that  she  grudged  her 
father  his  title  of  Protector.  Nevertheless,  she  is  spoken  of  as  a 
j>erson  of  great  wisdom,  "humbled  and  not  exalted  by  her  aecejision 
of  greatness."  January  15th,,  1647 ^  she  was  married,  at  Xorton,  to 
the  saintly  Henry  Ireton,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland;  and  after  his 
dearth  to  Fleetwood,  who  was  appciinted  to  the  same  high  post.  She 
seems  to  have  cherished  as  much  admiration  for  her  f^rst  husband 
as  she  entertained  contempt  for  the  second.  To  Fleet wOfxl,  ht^wever, 
her  strong  sense  and  advice  were  of  the  greatest  asisi stance.  Slnj 
died  at  Stoke  Newiogton,  where  ehe  was  buried,  September  5th., 
1681. 
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IRQ.  ISA. 


A  Japanese  princess,  born  858,  whose  writings  are  said  ^ 
be  in  great  repute  in  Japan. 

ISABELLA  OF  ARRA60N 

Daughter  of  Alphonso,  Doke  of  Calabria,  married,  in  1480f 
Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  who,  yet  in  his  minority,  was  ^^^^ 
protection  of  his  uncle,  Louis  Sforza.    When  Isabella  arrif^^ 
Milan,  her  beauty  inspired  the  protector  with  a  passion  forJJJ 
that  proved  fatal  to  her  happiness.  The  lovers  having  been  mtfv^ 
only  by  proxy,  Louis  contrived  to  keep  them  apart,  wWte  >J.  ' 
attempted  to  supplant  the  bridegroom.   But  Isabella  repnlsed 
with  disdain,  and  exhorted  her  husband  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ■  j 
his  uncle,  and  assert  his  rights. 

The  protector,  artful  and  politic,  attempted  by  negotiatioiiijl  ■ 
annul  the  marriage  in  his  own  favour;  but  Alphonso  threattMi- 
to  arm  Europe  in  his  son-in-law's  cause,  and  Louis  was  at1ei||k 
obliged  to  restore  to  his  nephew  his  betrothed  bride.  His  love  If 
Isabella  was  now  turned  to  hatred ;  and  he  endeavoured  in  evof 
way  to  embitter  her  life.  He  married  Alphonsina,  daughter  oftii 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  woman  as  haughty  and  ambitious  as  Isabeh 
Compelled  to  reside  under  the  same  roof  with  her  rival,  and  to  M 
her  station  and  privileges  usurped,  Isabella  found  hor  positioB  M 
insupportable,  that  she  wrote  to  her  father,  and  grandfkther,  Ftttf*. 
nand,  King  of  Naples,  protesting  that  if  no  means  for  her  delivenM, 
wore  devised,  she  would  escape  from  her  sufferings  by  relinquishkl 
her  life. 

These  princes,  however,  could  not  redress  her  grievances; 
in  the  mean  time,  her  husband  died  of  a  slow  poison,  recoi 
itis  wife  and  children  to  his  cousin,  Charles  the  Eighth  of  FnM 
who  was  passing  through  Pavia.  Hardly  had  G^eazzo  ezpM 
than  the  party  of  Louis,  saluting  him  as  duke,  ordered  the  bdk 
to  be  set  ringing.  During  this  indecent  and  insultbig  dispU^tf 
joy,  Isabella  immured  herself  and  her  children,  thus  deprived  d. 
once  of  their  father  and  their  inheritance,  in  a  dark  chamber. 

The  French  ha\ing  taken  Milan,  Isabella  fled  to  Naples;  M 
that  city  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  invikdA 
Isabella's  only  son  was  carried  captive  to  France,  where  it 
intended  to  compel  him  to  become  a  monk,  and  where  he  cM 
hy  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Louis  Sforza  was  also  taken  prisoner  aad 
carried  to  France,  where  he  died. 

Isabella  retired  to  a  town  in  Naples,  which  had  been  asslgBel 
to  her  as  a  dower,  and  where  she  still  maintained  an  ahr  of  sttfi 
and  grandeur.  Her  daughter.  Bona  Sforza,  married  Sigisma^ 
King  uf  Poland.  Some  time  previous  to  her  death,  Isabella  mtil 
a  journey  of  devotion  to  Rome,  where  she  walked  to  the  YatM 
attended  by  a  train  of  ladies,  dressed  in  bridal  omamenta.  B» 
reputation  in  her  youth  was  unblemished,  but  in  her  later  JtK* 
she  gave  occasion  fur  censure,  by  admitting  the  attentkms  of 
IVosper  Colonua.   She  died  February  11th.,  1624. 

ISABELLA  OF  CASTILE 
The  celebrated  Queen  of  Spain,  daughter  of  John  the 
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was  born  in  liSl^  and  married,  in  14C9,  Ferdinand  the  Fifth,  King  of 
Arragon.  After  the  dearth  of  her  brother,  Henrj^  the  Fourth^  in 
1474,  she  ascended  the  throne  of  Castile^^  to  the  exclusion  of  hur 
eMer  sister,  Joanna,  who  had  the  rightful  claim  to  tlie  crfmn. 
During  the  lifotline  of  her  brother,  Isabella  hfid  fjaint^d  the  favour 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdc^m  to  such  a  de^ec  that  the  majority, 
on  his  death,  declared  for  her.  From  the  others,  the  victorious 
arms  of  her  husband  extorted  acquiescence,  in  tlie  battle  of  Toro, 
in  1476.  After  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castile  wore  thus 
united,  Ferdinand  and  Ib^ibella  assumed  thu  royal  title  of  Spam. 

To  the  ^aces  and  charms  of  her  6«x,  I^tabella  united  the  conrii(^« 
of  a  hero,  and  the  sagacity  of  a  statesman  and  legislator*  She 
was  always  present  ai  the  transaction  of  state  aH'airs,  and  her  name 
wsLH  placed  beside  that  of  her  huj^tmnd  in  puhik  ordinances.  The 
conquest  of  Granada,  after  which  the  Moors  were  entirely  expelled 
from  Spain,  and  the  discovery  of  America^  were,  in  a  great  degree 
her  work.  In  all  her  undcrtakingjj,  the  wise  Cardinal  Ximenea 
was  her  a55sistant. 

She  has  hccn  accused  of  severity,  pride,  and  unbounded  ambition  j 
but  these  faults  some  times  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom, 
&s  well  as  her  virtues  and  talents.  A  spirit  like  hers  was  necessary 
to  humble  the  haughtiness  of  the  nobles  without  exciting  their 
hostility,  to  eonqner  Granada  without  letting  loose  the  hordes  of 
AiVica  on  Europe,  and  to  j-es train  the  vices  of  her  subjects,  who 
had  become  corrupt  by  reason  of  the  bad  administration  of  the 
laws.  By  the  introduction  of  a  strict  ceremoniol,  which  is  still  to 
a  great  extent  kept  up  at  the  Spanish  court,  she  succeeded  in 
checking  the  haughtiness  of  the  numerous  nobles  about  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  in  depriving  them  of  their  pernkious  inOuenee 
over  him,  Private  warfare,  which  had  formerly  prevailed  to  the 
dcBtmction  of  public  tranquillity,  she  cheeked, '  and  introduced  a 
vigorous  administration  of  justice*  In  1492,  Poi>e  Alexander  the 
Sixth  eoniirmcd  to  the  royal  pair  the  title  of  Catholic  king,  already 
conferred  on  them  by  Innocent  tiie  Eighth.  The  Tieal  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,, which  procured  them  this  title,  gave  rise 
to  the  Inquisition,  whieh  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1480,  sJ, 
the  suggestion  of  their  confessor.  Torque  mad  a.  Isabella  died  in 
ISO 4,  having  extorted  from  ber  husl>ands  (of  whom  she  was  very 
jealous,)  an  oath  that  he  would  never  marry  again* 

ISABELLA  OF  FRANCE, 
Youngest  child  of  Louis  the  Eighth  and  Blunciie  of  Castile, 
was  bom  in  1224,  Sh^  was  early  celchrated  for  her  beauty, 
learning,  and  piety.  She  refused  every  otfer  of  marriage,  even 
that  of  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  declared  her 
intention  to  devote  herself  wholly  to  religion.  The  pope,  at  Ijer 
mother's  request,  wrote  to  dissuade  her  from  doing  thi&;  but  her 
answer  to  his  letter  was  so  fiill  of  humiJity,,  piety,  and  reason, 
that  both  he  and  Blanche  were  obliged  to  yield*  She  founded 
the  inonuKtery  of  Longchamp  about  1200,  though  she  never  with- 
drew entirely  from  the  world,  or  joined  any  religious  order.  Towards 
the  end  of  her  life  she  observed  the  most  rigorous  silence,  to 
expiate  for  all  the  idle  words  she  had  spoken  in  her  youth.  She 
died  Febniary  l'2th.,  126^f,  at  the  age  of  forty -five,  For  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  niiracles  were  performed  at  her  tomb. 
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ISABELLA    OF  LORRAINE, 

ErjiEar  daughter  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Lorrame,  was  married 
in  1420,  at  the  ago  of  thirteen,  to  Ren^;  Duke  d'Anjoii,  brother* 
in-law  of  Cbarlca  thti  Sixth  of  France,  then  about  fourteen.  She 
united  to  groa.t  beauty,  intellect,  generosity ^  and  courage.  When 
her  husband  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Duko  of  Burgundy,  In 
1429,  she  ftasembled  the  nobles  of  Lorraiugj  ptuced  her  four  children 
under  their  protef;tion,,  and  raised  an  aniiy  to  rescue  her  husband, 
While  he  was  still  a  prisoner,  tlxe  kingdom  of  Sicily,  by  the  death 
of  Charles  the  First,  became  his ;  and  Kciie  &etit  Ltabelia  to  daim 
it.  She  went  there,  and  by  her  wise  and  skilful  government  ac- 
quired great  poptilarity.  In  1437,  Rem?  joined  her;  but  in  lesa 
than  flTft  years  be  was  forced  to  return  with  his  family  to  France, 
by  his  victoriotis  rival,  Alplioriso  of  Arragon.  In  144-1,  L^abella*9 
youngest  daughter,  Margaret  of  AnjoUj  married  Henry  tlic  Sixth 
of  England  J  and  the  misfortunes  of  this  tfelovcd  child  so  preyed 
upon  tlie  mother,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  canned  her  death. 
Sfie  died  at  the  castle  d* Angers,  February  28rh.,  1452,  at  the  age 
of  forty-four.  Her  husband's  grief  at  her  loss  nearly  proved  fhtitl 
to  him;  and  though  he  married  again,  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
her. 

ISABELLA     OF  VALOIS, 

WAS  tne  datighter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  and  Isabella 
of  Bavaria^  She  wan  horn  in  the  Louvre  palace  at  PariM,  November 
&tlu,  1387.  In  October,  1^%^  Isabella  became  the  second  wife  of 
Bifbanl  the  Second  of  England,  though  she  wiis  then  only  eight 
years  okL  When  liiehard  was  dethroned  and  murdered  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  after^'ards  Henry  the  Fotirth,  in  1400,  lsal>eila 
remained  in  England  for  two  years,  treated  with  great  respect  as 
queen -dowager,  hut  gteatbly  re  fitting  the  hand  of  Henry's  eldest 
son,  who  hafl  fallen  greatly  in  love  with  her.  In  1402,  IsahtiUa 
returned  to  Paris,  and  at  the  afje  of  eighteen  married  her  cousin, 
the  celebrated  Archduke  of  Oriea,ns,  who,  though  some  years 
younger  tban  herself,  she  dearly  loved.  She  died  at  Blois,  Soptem- 
hcr  Idtlhj  1410,  leaving  an  infant  daughter  only  a  few  weeks  old. 

ISABELLA,   QUEEN   OF  HUNGARY, 

Sister  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  King  of  Poland,  married,  in  1539, 
John  Zapolita,  King  of  Hungary.  In  1540,  she  brought  him  a  son, 
while  he  was  besieging  the  castle  of  Fogarras;  and  he  was  so 
transported  at  the  iiew.s  that  he  gave  a  splendid  feast  to  his  f^j Idlers, 
and  died  of  intemperance  on  rhe  oecasioiL  Isalxdls,  unable  to 
rctaSti  the  crown  for  lier  son,  implored  aid  from  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
the  armies  of  which,  entering  Hungary,  vanquished  the  trix>pg  of 
FerdlTTand  of  Austria,  employed  in  the  siege  of  Buda  Solymau, 
who  headed  his  troops  m  person,  sent  magnilicent  presents  to  the 
young  king,  whom  he  entreated  he  might  be  allowed  to  see.  He 
excused  himself,  at  the  same  time,  from  visiting  the  queen,  lest 
their  interview  might  prove  injurious  to  her  fame.  Isabella,  while 
she  acknowledged  the  kindness  and  delicacy  of  the  Sultan,  hedtjired 
whether  to  trust  her  son  in  the  Ottoman  oamp.  But,  at  length, 
impressed  by  the  services  which  Solyman  had  rendered  to  her,  au  J 
oyercome  by  the  rctnon^tranccs  of  her  coutiscUorSi  she  deterimned 
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on  a  compliance  with  the  request.  The  prince,  in  a  suijerb  cr&dle, 
on  a  carriago  of  stalCi  accompanied  by  his  nnrsf,  with  sonie  ijoble 
matroiijs  liiid  lords  of  oourt,  wm  conveyed  tt*  tlie  camp.  He  wa* 
received  by  Solyman,  who  tenderly  caressed  Idm,  and  prejsented 
liim  to  his  sons  Bajaz^t  and  Scimi,  with  every  royal  honour,  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  the  son  of  Jobn  Znpolita,  whom 
be  highly  esteemed. 

But  these  specious  appearances  proved  but  a  cover  to  the  i,ui!,idious 
purposes  of  the  Sultaiit  who,  tliroAViTJg  off  tlits  mask,  seized  upon 
Buda,  September  5rh.,  1641,  and  obliged  Isabella  to  retire  to  Lippa, 
with  the  poor  consolation  of  a  promisic,  that  when  her  ma  beciijn« 
of  age,  Hinigary  i^hould  be  restored  to  him.  In  this  revenue  of 
furtnne,  Isatjclla  displayed  great  constancy,  and  endeavoured  to 
content  berst'lf  with  the  title  of  Ecgcui  of  Transylvania,  which  tb6 
rapacity  of  Solyman  had  left  to  her,  Buc»  having  appointed  as  her 
coadjutor  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  (ieorge  Martmnsias, 
a  monk,  she  experienced  liom  bim  a  thousand  mortifications,  and 
found  the  title  of  regent  hut  an  empty  hononr.  A  rupture  with 
Martin was  the  consequence;  when,  enragiid  at  the  los^  of 
Ins  authority,  he  calkd  in  the  assistance  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria, 
who  sent  an  army  into  Hungary,  and  compelled  Isabi^Ha,  hi  1551, 
to  reijign  Transylvania  into  his  hands,  and  to  retire  to  Cassovia. 
While  on  her  journey  to  Cassovia,  the  mggednctts  of  the  roads 
obliged  her  to  ciefic:end  from  her  carriage;  when,  lookiTig  back  to 
Transylvania  while  the  driver  was  extricating  hia  wbeel;?,  aod 
recollecting  her  former  situation,  she  carved  her  name  on  a  tree, 
with  this  sentence — **Sw  Fata  rolunt" — "So  Fate  decrees." 

Her  dL^posRiou  waa  too  rtjstiess  and  active  to  allow  her  to  remain 
loTTg  at  Caik'^ovia,  She  went  to  Silesia,  and  thence  to  Pol  an  d^  where 
her  mother,  Bonna  Slbrza,  resided.  In  the  hope  of  regaining  her 
powen  shij  continued  to  correspond  with  the  grandees  of  Transyl- 
vania; and  she  also  again  applied  to  Solyman.  In  1D5G>  she  was, 
Ivy  the  efforts  of  the  Snltanf  restored  to  Tranpyhania.  She  main- 
tained her  authority  during  the  rest  of  her  life,  withisnt  im  parting 
any  share  of  It  to  her  son,  John  Sigismuud,  She  died  September 
6tli., 

Isabella  was  a  warm  Boman  Catholic^  and  some  of  her  regulations 
were  directed  with  nmch  severity  against  the  [jcrcticj*.  She  waj;  a 
woman  of  great  talents  and  learning.  Her  son,  after  her  death* 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Protestants, 

ISABELLA   11.,   QIJEKX   OF  SPAIN, 

Was  bom  at  Madrid,  October  lOth.,  1830,  Her  father,  Ferdinand 
the  Seventh,  died  when  she  waa  tha^ee  years  and  six  months  old| 
Isabella  was  immediately  proclaimed  Queen,  and  her  mother,  Maria 
Chnstiua,  Kcgcnt  of  Spain,  The  biography  of  Maria  Christina 
will  be  found  hi  Itjj  place;  %ve  need  only  say  here,  that  her  infin- 
ence  had  made  lier  daughter  Queen,  by  persuatling  Ferdinand  ta 
issue  bis  famous  decree^  styled  pragmatic,  revoking  the  Salie  law 
which  prohiJdted  the  rule  of  a  female  soveitjign.  This  law,  intro- 
duced into  Castile  by  the  Bourbon  family  on  their  accession  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  could  not  have  had  much  root  in  the  alfectiona  of 
ft  loyal  fwjople,  vvho  kept  the  traditionary  memory  of  their  glorious 
Queen,  Isabella  the  First,  still  in  their  hearts ;  atid  thii^  child -queen 
was  Miother  Isabella^    There  is  na  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the 
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liEitioii  inclined  warmly  to  fiustain  tier  claim^i  and  but  for  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  priests  and  fanatical  monks  in  favour  of  the  hj^otod 
Don  Carlofi,  youngtjr  brother  of  tlie  deceased  Ferdinand,  there 
would  have  l>een  no  bloody  civil  war-  Tliat  iMbella  the  Second 
was  the  choice  of  the  people  is  proved  by  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
tive Cortes,  which  in  1834  almost  unanimously  decreed  that  the 
pretender-^Don  Carlos,  and  his  descendants— should  be  for  ever 
exiled  from  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  this  decree  was  conflrtncd  hy 
the  constituent  Cortes  in  lEM^  without  a  single  dissentient  voice, 

Isabella  the  S^^cond,  thus  made  queen  by  her  fiilhcr^ii  will,  was 
acknowledged  hy  the  national  authority^  and  surronnded  from  her 
cradle  with  the  pomp  and  obscni-ance  of  royalty ;  yet  her  childhood 
and  youth  were,  probably,  less  happy  than  that  of  any  little  girl 
in  humble  life,  who  has  "a  good  in  other  and  a  quiet  liome,  where 
she  may  grow  up  in  the  love  of  God,  the  fear  of  evil,  and  in 
steadfast  devotion  to  her  duticB,  iBabellawas  nurtured  among  the 
worst  influence??  of  civil  strife  and  bloodshed,  because  religions  fa- 
naticism as  well  as  political  prejudices  were  involved  in  the  titrngglc. 
When  she  was  ten  years  old,  her  mother,  Maria  Chrtsstina,  resigned 
tht5  regency  and  retired  to  Praticej  Espariero  became  regent,  Isa- 
bella was  for  three  years  under  the  influence  of  instructors  of  hla 
choosing;  mid  he  endea>'ourcd,  there  iiS  no  doubt,  to  have  her 
mind  rightly  directed.  By  a  decree  of  the  Cortes,  the  young  queen 
was  declared  to  have  attained  her  majority  on  the  15th*  of  Uetober, 
1843 ;  iihe  has  since  reigned  as  the  sovereign  of  Spain^  and  hiis 
been  acknowledged  such  by  all  the  European  and  Amcrii^an 
governments. 

In  lU^,  Maria  Christina  returned  to  Madrid,  fliid  soon  obtained 
much  infinence  over  Isabella*  This,  it  was  apparent,  was  used  to 
direct  the  young  queen  in  her  choice  of  a  husbfUid.  Isa^>cila  bad 
otie  sister,  Louisa,  the  InfantJi,  who  wfts  next  heir  to  tJye  crown, 
if  the  eldest  died  witliout  offsprings  Those  keen  rivals  for  political 
power,  England  and  France,  watched  to  obtain  or  keep  a  paratnonnt 
influence  in  Stiauish  affairs.  The  seltlsh  policy  of  Louis  Philippe, 
aided  by  Gui-^ot  and  Maria  Christina,  finally  prevailed,  and  forced 
upon  the  Spanish  nation  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  m 
husband  of  Isabella,  There  were  two  Bourbon  princes,  brothers, 
Francisco  and  Enrique,  sons  of  Don  Francisco,  brother  of  Maria 
Christinas  of  these,  the  youngest  had  some  talent  and  wai^  attrac- 
tive; the  eldest  was  weak  in  in te licet  and  disagreeable  in  xnauners? 
if  Isabella  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  inarry  this  imbedle,  and  a 
son  of  Louis  Philippe  could  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  Louisa, 
the  predominance  of  French  influence  would  be  secured.  It  was 
done--hoth  plans  succeeded,  and  I^jabella  fioon  aflcrwards  conferred 
on  her  husband  the  title  of  king. 

It  hardly  seems  credible  that  a  cro^vned  queen  would  thus  give 
apparently,  her  fi-ee  assent  to  her  own  tiiarriage,  if  the  bridegroom 
had  been  utterly  hateful  to  her.  But  two  cifcumstances  are  certain 
— ^jho  was  not  old  enough  to  make  a  judicious  choice ;  aikl  she 
was  urged  into  the  measure  while  ihQ  did  not  wish  to  marry  at^ 
all.  She  appeared  to  resign  herself  to  the  guidance  of  others,  and 
douhtle-'^  hoped  she  might  find  happiness. 

But  this  contentment  with  her  lot  did  not  long  continue.  Early 
in  the  follo^viiig  year,  1847,  there  aro^e  a  dislike  on  the  part  of 
tile  a^n^en  towards  her  husband,  and  soon  the  royal  pair  became 
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completely  estranged  from  each  otlier^  and  neither  appeared  together 
m  pubHt^  nor  hud  tho  aliglitest  eommunication  in  private.  The 
people  seemed  to  sympathisie  waxmly  with  the  queen,  and  she  was 
loudly  cheered  whenever  she  drove  out,  or  attended  any  of  tho 
theatres  or  bull- fights  at  Madrid. 

On  the  accession  of  >'arvaez  to  office,  as  President  of  the  Conncil^ 
he  used  hlii  utmost  endeavours  to  effect  a  reconcltifttion,  and  at 
length  suci'eeded.  The  mejtting  he t ween  the  royal  pair  occurred 
October  13th,, 

Since  then  there  have  been  estrangements  and  rceonclliatfone  j  it 
seems  almost  hopeless  to  anticipate  conjugal  happiness,  or  even 
quitit,  far  Isabella.  The  only  event  which  appeared  likely  to  give  a 
new  and  healthy  tone  to  her  mi  a  id,  was  mothcrhDod.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  son  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  but,  unfortunately,  the  child  lived 
only  a  few  hours.  She  has  ^incc  given  birth  to  another  child, 
which  also  died  iu  infancy.  If  thcfie  children  had  f»qr>ived,  and 
her  affections  had  thns  }m^n  warmly  awaltened,  there  would  be 
little  douht  of  her  becotuiug  a  changed  being.  That  she  has  talents 
of  a  much  higlier  order  than  was  given,  her  credit  for  in  childhood 
is  now  evident.  She  certainly  possesses  great  phy^ieal  courage,  and 
ii  strong  wiU»  She  manages  the  wildest  and  most  fiery  steed  with 
the  eoolnei^  and  skill  of  a  knight  of  chivalry.  She  delights  in 
'  driving  and  rlduig^  and  exhibits  mueh,  even  daring  energy.  She 
is  prompt  in  her  attention  to  the  duties  of  her  gtjvernmentj  and, 
whiLt  is  best  of  all,  she  evinces  that  sympathy  for  her  people^  and 
conlidence  in  their  loyalty,  which  are  never  felt  by  a  crafty^  crael, 
or  j?ehibh  ruler.  In  all  her  siMseches  from  the  throne  there  is  a 
generous,  even  liberal  spirit  apparent  i  and  were  it  not  for  the 
obstacles  which  priestcraft  interposes^  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
the  queen  would  move  onward  with  her  govern nvent  to  effect  the 
reforms  bo  much  needed*  In  *^eatures  and  complexion,*'  Igabella 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  her  father,  Ferdinand  the  Sixth, 
and  his  line  of  the  Bourbons  j  but  her  forehead  has  a  better  de- 
velopment, and  she  is,  undoubtedly,  of  a  nobler  disposition, 

ISAUEE,    CLEMENCE,    ok  CLEMEN2A, 

A  LADY  of  Toulouse^  in  France,  cckbrated  for  her  learning.  Slie 
instituted  the  Jetix  Floraux,  or  Floral  Games,  in  that  city,  where 
pri/ei^  were  bestowed  on  the  successful  poetical  competitors.  She 
was  boni  in  1464,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Ludovico  Isaure,  who 
died  when  Clemence  was  only  five  years  old. 

Some  years  afterwards  the  romance  of  her  life  began.  Near  her 
garden  dwelt  Eaoul,  a  young  troubadour,  who  fell  in  love  with 
her  fur  her  genius  ajid  beauty,  and  communicated  his  paspion  in 
iongs  in  while h  her  name  and  hla  were  united.  The  maiden  repllfd 
Willi  flowers,  whoiie  meaning  Raoid  could  easily  interpret  He  was 
the  nainral  son  of  Count  Raymond,  of  Toulouj^e,  and  followed  his 
father  to  the  war  against  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In  the  battle 
of  Guigenaste  both  were  slain ^  and  Clemence  resolved  to  take  Che 
veiL  Before  doing  so,  however,  she  renewed  the  poetic  featlval 
which  had  been  established  by  the  gay  company  of  the  seven 
troubadours^  but  bad  been  lona:  forgotten,  and  assigned  as  prizes 
far  the  victors  the  five  different  flowers,  wrought  In  gojrt  and  silver, 
wltk  which  she  had  replied  to  her  lover *Ji  passioQ.   She  fixed  on 
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the  firsi  of  May  as  the  day  for  the  dl^itribntJon  of  the  prizes ;  &nd 
ihe  hcraelf  composed  an  ode  oti  spring  for  the  oiscasion,  which 
acquired  ibr  her  tlio  sarti^me  of  the  Sappha  &f  T&utauK.  Her 
character  was  tinged  with  melancholy,  which  the  loss  of  her  lover 
probtibly  heightened  \  and  lif;r  poems  partake  of  this  plaintive  style. 
Her  works  were  printed  at  Toulonse  in  1605,  They  remained  a 
long  time  in  oblivion,  and  perhaps  never  would  have  «een  the 
light  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  >L  Alexandre  Dnrnt^nge, 
There  are  extant  two  copies  of  thw  precious  volomc,  wkich  ii 
entitled  **Dlctats  de  Dona  Clamenssa  Isdure  it  con&tsts  of  earitos 
or  odes;  the  principal  and  roost  flnisbed  called  "Plainte  d' 
Ainottr/' 

The  qaeeu  of  poetry,  aa  her  contemporaries  entitled  her,  died 
in  the  first  year  of  the  great  r&ign  of  Frances  the  First  and  Leo 
the  Tenth.  Her  mortiU  teiuains  were  deposited  in  the  choir  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Toalonse.  A  bronze  tablet,  inscribed 
with  a  highly  enlogistic  tribute  to  her  famr..  still  remaini?,  at  the 
foot  of  a  atAtue  of  Clemence,  After  the  hipse  of  three  centorieSj 
it  required  nothing  less  than  the  convulsions  of  the  Frenth  Revo- 
lution of  1789  to  suspend  the  fioral  games  j  they  were  reinstated 
ntider  Kapoleon,  as  a  raanioipat  institution,  in  1806,  The  memoiy 
of  Clemence  Isaure  lived  "green  with  hn mortal  bays for  cetiturie^ 
the  Toulousians  had  tnade  her  their  boast — but  ''all  that  beanty, 
all  that  wit  e'er  gave,"  could  find  no  grace  with  the  patrhts  of 
1793,  That  intelligent  body  of  citizens  voted  Glcmence  Issaure  an 
"aristocrat,"  and,  as  such,  sentenced  her  bronze  nionument  to  he 
melted  down,  and  used  for  vulgar  purposes.  Fortunately,  the  honci^t 
artisan  to  whom  the  work  wa^  consigned,  had  a  feeling  which 
saved  thb  venerable  relic.  At  the  risk  of  his  head,  he  subatintted 
some  other  bronze,  and  concealed  the  tablet  till  a  time  of  political 
safety  anived, 

IVEEA,    MANZOLI   DEL   MONTE,  GIOYANNA, 

WAa  bom  at  Genoa,  She  received  the  rudiments  of  her  education 
at  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns  in  Genoa,  and  way  afterwards 
placed  at  the  mouaiitcry  of  St.  Andrew,  in  the  same  city,  where 
her  studies  were  pursued  on  a  more  extended  base.  After  her 
marriage  with  Count  Manzoli  del  Monte,  she  resided  in  M^nlenn, 
and  indulged  iu  the  desire  for  Improvement,  for  which  she  was 
furnished  with  opportunities.  She  was  iustructed  In  Natural  Philo- 
sophy hy  Father  PompUio  Fozzetti,  a  man  of  great  eruditiotu 
who  directed  her  in  the  study  of  the  classiies,  m  well  as  in  every 
science.  Her  own  inclinations  led  her  almost  exclusively  to  ex- 
perimental! science— hut  to  gratify  the  earnest  wish  of  her  husband, 
she  devoted  part  of  her  time  to  imaginitive  works,  and  these  met 
with  distingiiiBhed  success*  She  was  invited  to  be  a  member  of 
**The  Arcadia,*'  at  Rome,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Ind^fessi  at 
Alexandria,  and  that  of  Arts^  LcUers^  and  Science  at  MucitMia. 

She  has  mtten  "La  Tarquinia,  a  vision  in  versij,'^'  "A  Co' 
of  Sonnets,"  "A  Colieetlon  of  Epigrams,  and  several  Odes. 
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JAGIELLO,  APPOLONIA, 

DiiTtNQTjisnEj>  for  licF  Ueroic  patriotic  was  Ijom  a'tmut  the 
year  1825,  in  Lithuania^  &  part  of  the  land  where  Thiiddeus 
Koscinako  spent  his  tirst  dnys.  She  was  educated  at  Cracow,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Poland^a  city  tilled  with  motinmente  and 
metnoHali}  sadly  recalitng  to  the  mind  of  every  Pole  the  p&at  glory 
of  his  native  land.  There,  and  In  Warsaw  and  Vienna,  she  passed 
the  days;  of  her  early  girlhood. 

She  was  about  nineteen  when  the  attempt  at  revoUition  of  1846 
broke  otit  at  Cracow^  and  in  this  struggle  for  freedom  Mademoi- 
selle Jagiello  took  an  active  part.  She  was  seen  on  borj^ebat'k,  in 
the  pictnre.^que  co&tume  of  the  Polish  soldier,  in  the  midst  of  the 
patriots  who  tirst  plaiUed  thf?  white  eagle  and  the  tiag  of  iVeedom 
on  the  ca^stles  of  the  arteient  capital  of  her  coiujtry^  and  was  on© 
of  tlie  handfnl  of  herties  who  fought  the  Imttlc  near  Podgor^e, 
against  a  tenfold  etroRger  en  Liny. 

Afler  the  Polijjh  uprisin|r,  which  commenced  in  Cracow,  was 
snppreKsed,  Mademoiselle  tfagiello  neassumed  female  dress,  »nd 
remained  andetected  for  a  f^w  weeks  in  that  eity.  Prom  thence  she 
removed  to  Warsaw,  lind  remained  there  and  in  The  mngbboming 
country,  in  quiet  retirement  among  her  friends*.  But  thi  struit'gle 
of  1848  found  her  again  at  Craeow,  in  the  midiit  of  the  combaranta^ 
Alas!  that  effort  was  hut  a  di-etim— It  aeeompllhhcd  mithing— it 
peri.shed  like  all  other  European .  attempts  at  revohttions  of  that 
year,  so  great  in  grand  promises,  so  mean  in  fulhlmcnt* 

Mademoiiielle  Jagiello  then  left  Cracow  for  Vienna,  where  she 
arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  engagement  at  the  faubourg 
Widen,  Her  chief  object  in  going  to  Vienna  was  to  inform  her- 
self of  the  character  of  that  struggle,  and  to  enrry  news  to  the 
Hutigariarjs,  who  were  then  in  the  niid^t  of  a  war,  which  j^he  and 
her  countrymen  regarded  08  Involving  the  libertitlon  of  her  beloved 
Poland,  and  pre^ging  the  final  regeneration  of  Europe.  With  the 
aid  of  devoted  friends,  she  reached  Preeburg  safely,  and  from 
that  place,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant^  was  conveyed  by  the 
pea^miitry  carrying  provisiona  for  the  army^  to  the  village  of 
St.  Paul 

After  many  dangers  and  hardship^  in  erosaing  the  country  ot'cu- 
pied  hy  the  Anstrians,  and  swlnmiing  on  horseback  tuo  rivers, 
she  at' last,  on  the  15th.  of  August,  18+8,  reoehed  the  Hungarian 
camp^  near  the  village  of  Encszey,  just  before  the  battle  there 
fVitighl,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and  lost  General 
Wiift.  This  vvas  the  firiit  Hungarian  hattle  in  which  our  heroine 
took  part  as  voltmteer.  She  was  sooii  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and,  at  the  request  of  her  Hungarian  friends,  took 
tharge  of  a  hospital  in  Comom.  Whlbt  there,  she  joined,  b»  a 
voltmteer,  the  expedition  of  twelve  thousand  troops  under  the 
coniraand  of  the  gallant  General  Klapka,  whieh  made  a  ^alJy,  and 
took  Rmxb.  She  returned  in  safety  to  Comoni,  where  jihe  remained, 
superintending  the  hospital,  until  the  capitulation  of  the  fortress* 

She  went  to  the  United  States  in  Decenil>er,  lt<4D,  with  Governor 
Ladislas  Ujhaay  and  his  family,  where  she  and  her  heroic  friends 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome. 
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JAMES,  MARIA, 

Is  tlie  daiigliter  of  a  Welsh  cml^rtint,  who  went  to  America  in 
the  early  part  of  this  ccntiir>',  when  liis  daughter  was  about  seven 
years  old,  and  Fettled  In  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Maria  James  received  hut  a  very  Blight  education,  but  fVotn 
Jicr  earliest  youth  €vineed  a  poetical  talent  \o.Ty  remarkable  in  a 
person  circumstanced  as  she  was;  occupying  gene  rally  the  poflition 
of  uurtiery-inald,  or  servant  in  families  in  the  towns  of  that  state. 
Her  poems,  with  a  preface  by  Alonzo  Potter,  D.D-^  now  Bishop 
of  Pennsylvania,  were  published  in 

JAMESON,  ANNA, 

Is  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  accomplished  of  the  livitig  female 
writers  of  Great  Britain.  Her  father,  Mr,  Mur[}hy,  was  an  Irish 
centliiman  of  high  repute  as  an  artist,  and  held  the  ofllce  of 
Painter  In  Ordinary  to  her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Charlotte.  By 
her  oi-der  he  undertook  to  paint  llie  "Windsor  Beauties,"  so  called  i 
but  before  tlieF^e  were  completed,  the  sudden  tleath  of  the  princeiis 
put  a  stop  to  the  plan,  Mr.  Murphy  lost  his  place;  and  his  pictureif, 
from  which  he  had  anticipated  both  fame  and  fortune,  were  Icit 
on  his  hands,  without  any  rcmuneratiotL  It  was  to  aid  the  sale 
of  these  portraits,  when  engraved  and  published,  that  his  datighter, 
thou  Mrs.  Jameson,  wrote  the  Olustrative  memoirs  which  form  her 
work,  entitled  "The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles  the 
Set-on d,"  publinhcd  in  London,  iu  1833.  Prior  to  tliis^  however, 
Mrs.  Jatneson  had  become  known  as  ^  grace fitl  writer  Biid  accom- 
plished critic  on  the  Beautiful  in  Art^,  as  well  as  a  spirited  deline- 
ator of  Life.  Her  firs^t  work  was  thti  "Diary  of  an  Ennuyee," 
published  in  London,  in  182.>,  about  two  years  after  her  marriage 
with  Captain  JamcHon,  an  offlcer  in  the  British  army.  Of  this 
marriage— union  it  has  never  been — we  will  only  say  here,  that 
it  seems  to  have  exercised  an  unfortunate  influcnoe  over  the  miud 
of  Mrs.  Jameson,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because  it  tuiurs, 
!n  a  degree,  all  her  works;  but  especially  her  latter  ones,  by 
lettering  the  noblest  aspiratioiTS  of  her  genius,  instinctively  feminine, 
and  therefore  only  capable  of  feeling  the  full  compass  of  its  powers 
when  devoted  to  the  True  and  the  Good*  We  shall  advert  to  this 
again.  The  "Diary  of  an  Ennuy^'e"  was  published  anonymously  i 
it  depicted  an  enthusiastic,  poetic,  broken-hearted  young  lady,  on 
her  travels  abroad;  much  space  is  here  given  to  descriptions  of 
works  of  art  at  Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities.  This,  on  the 
whole,  is  Mrs,  Jameson's  most  popular  and  captivating  work  i  it 
appeals  warmly  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  young  of  her  own  sex : 
its  sketches  of  adventures,  characters,  and  pictures,  are  racy  and 
ibesh  [  and  the  sympathy  with  the  seeret  sorro^vs  of  the  writer 
is  lugeniotisly  kept  alive  to  the  end.  Her  second  work  was  "The 
Lives  of  the  Poets,"  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1B29[  which 
was  followed  by  **Meraoirs  of  Celebrated  Female  Sovereigns,"  also 
Iu  two  volumes. 

In  1832,  apijeared  **CharacteristJcs  of  Women,  Moral,  Poetical, 
and  Historical in  many  respects  this  is  the  best  and  most  finished 
production  of  Mrs.  Jamesori's  genius;  the  following  year  came 
out  her  '^Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second." 
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Mrs.  Jjirrjeson  next  vbited  ATneriea»  going  dirct:tly  from  Nciv 
York  to  Toronto^  Upper  Canada,  where  she  passed  th<!  winter. 
Her  husband  had  been  stationed  for  many  yeara  in  Canada;  she 
had  not  seen  him  since  her  uiHrriuge ;  It  hM  been  said  that  tbey 
parted  at  the  alt^rr;  but  the  painfai  c ire nni stance  tliat  they  onJy 
met  as  acquaintances,  not  even  as  friends,  was  too  well  "known 
to  require  ati  npalogy  for  stating  it  here.  "Winter  Stndies  jund 
Summer  Rambles,"  m  the  title  of  tbe  work:  published  in  IsaB,  in 
which  Mtn.  Jamesson  records*  her  ob^rvation^  oa  Onada  and  tlie 
United  States,  as  far  as  she  travelled. 

In  1840,  slio  produced  a  translation  of  the  dramafl  of  the  Prsneess 
Amelia  of  Saxony,  nndcr  the  title  of  "Pictnrea  of  the  Social  Life 
of  Germany  r  B.nd  in  1842,  "A  Handbook  to  the  Public  Galleries 
of  Art  in  and  near  London  j'*  after  this,  in  1844,  came  a  second 
work  of  tlie  same  nature,  etititlcil  "A  Compatiion  to  the  Private 
Galleries  of  Ait  in  London;"  and  shortly  afterwards  a  scries  of 
bjograpbical  noticeB  of  the  early  Italian  pajntera  ftom  Cimabue  to 
BassaiKi,  In  184+>,  thiis  indefatlfjable,  aceompUshedi  and  versatile 
autlior  gave  to  the  world  a  volume  of  "Memoirs  and  Essays,'' 
beinjr  a  series  of  papers  chiefly  on  the  fine  arts  and  artists;  and 
in  1S48,  appeared  the  first  portion  of  a  tnost  important  and  laborious 
work  illustrative  of  '^Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;"  this  comprised 
Jegeiida  of  scriptural  eharacter?,  and  of  those  who  lived,  or  were 
^npptjsed  to  have  done  bo,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Tbe 
second  portloti  was  entitled  ^* Legends  of  the  Monastic  Orders;" 
and  the  thii-d  "Legends  of  the  Madonna;"  the  former  appeared  in 
1850,  and  the  latter  in  1852.  These  volumes  throw  much  light 
npon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  j  they  are  full  ofcurions 
and  interesting  lore,  and  arc  richly  illustrated  by  sketches  and 
etchings  copied  from  ancient  midsaEs  and  other  scarce  books,  by 
the  anthor.  "A  Common- place  Book  of  Thoughtis,  Memories,  and 
Eanciea,  Original  and  Selected/'  was  Mrs*  Jameson's  next  contri- 
bntion  to  literature  j  it  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  on  "Ethics 
and  Characters/*  and  the  other  on  "Literature  and  Art;"  and 
exhibits  to  great  advantage  the  fine  taste,  extenisive  reading,  and 
indefatigable  indnstrj"-  of  its  compiler,  and»  to  some  extent,  author. 

On  the  14tli,  of  Fehruarj%  1855,  Mrs,  Jameson  delivered  a  lecture 
on  works  of  merey  and  benevolence  to  a  female  audience,  which 
was  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  "Sisters  of  Charity 
Abroad  and  at  Home  it  is  a  small  book,  but  few  will  deny  its 
importance.  Reading  this,  and  the  other  works  of  the  author,*  wo 
may  well  say  in  the  words  of  a  recent  biograjJher  of  this  highly- 
talented  lady "A  spirit  of  intense  sympathy  with  her  own  sex 
does  indeed  run,  like  a  golden  vein,  through  the  writings  of  Mi«. 
Jameson,  whatever  be  thei^r  sulyect  or  aim  j  and  lier  reverence  for 
the  good  and  great— her  pity  for  the  erring  among  them— her 
honest  joy  at  their  successes  and  regret  for  their  failures,  characterize 
her  not  less  admirably  us  a  woman,  than  do  the  brilliant  qualidei 
of  her  enlightened  and  elevated  mind  as  an  author/' 

Mrs.  Jame:?on  has  an  earnest  and  loving  aifiniration  for  genius, 
a  discriminating  sense  of  the  benefits  it  coJifers  npon  the  world, 
and  an  unselfish  eagernesa  to  point  out  it«  merits  and  services. 
All  tills  is  seen  in  her  very  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  many 
celebrated  ujen  and  women  she  had  encountered.  She  has  a  deep 
sense  of  Che  dignity  of  l^er  own  sex  ;  she  seeks  to  elevate  woman. 


»n<jl  many  of  Jiur  rtiHecrlonsi  an  thh  subject  arc  wise  jitid  Sftlutarjr. 
We  diifer  JVom  her  views  in  some  nrntj^riul  puiiitjj,  but  we  believe 
her  sincerely  devoted  to  what  alie  CDrisidera  tlm  way  of  improve- 
jmmL  or  her  esttmoi^iriJU'y  tuletiEs  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

JANE   OF  FLANDERS, 

CoTTNT^  of  Moiitfortt  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
of  her  age.  Her  hujibandt  tiits  Count  de  Montfort,  baving  hecOt 
in  1342,  made  prisouer  and  CLmducted  to  Piiris,  slie  ivsi^embled  the 
liihabitanrs  of  Rentier,  her  place  of  residence,  and  by  her  eloquertce, 
aided  by  the  pity  in&pired  by  her  infant  aon^  moTcd  the  people 
to  tflJte  up  arms  in  her  bLdmlt  j  and  thn3  she  soon  fouud  berijeif 
in  ft  posiidon  to  protect  her  rights.  Having  shut  herself  up  in  the 
forrrcBS  of  Heiineboune^  Charlus  dc  Elois,  her  hubitaand's  euemyp 
besieged  her  there  j  she  made  an  obstinate  dtifanii^^  and  exhi- 
bited many  of  the  qua  I  hies  of  a  commander.  The  repeated 
breaches  made  in  the  walls  at  length  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  besieged,  who  were  diminished  in  nnmbcts,  and  exhausted  hy 
fatigue,  to  traat  for  a  capitulation.  During  a  eonfereneo  for  that 
purpose,  in  which  the  Bii»hop  of  Leon  was  engaged  with  Charles 
de  Blois,  the  Countess,  who  had  mounted  a  high  tower,  whicb 
ct^mmanded  a  view  of  the  miK  descried  some  sails  at  a  distance, 
and  immediately  exclaimed  ^*Behold  the  succours!  the  English 
succours!  no  capitulation!'' 

This  ileet,  pi^ pared  hy  Edward  the  Third  for  the  relief  oc 
HcTmebonne,  havijig  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  entered  the 
harbour,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Mautiy,  The  garrison, 
by  this  rein  force  me  nt  animated  with  fre^^h  spirit,  immediately 
salUed  forth,  beat  the  besiegers  from  their  posts,  antl  obliged  them 
to  retreat.  The  flames  of  war  still  continued  ihejr  devastations, 
when  Charles  de  Blois,  having  invested  the  fbrtress  of  Roche  de 
Rien,  the  Conntcss  of  Montfort,  reinforced  by  gome  EngtiL^ti  troops, 
attacked  him,  dnrlng  tlie  night,  iu  his  entrenehmentH,  dij«t»^rsed 
his  army,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Hia  wife,  in  whose  right  he 
had  pi-etended  to  Brittany,  compelled  by  the  captivity  of  her 
httsliand,  aiisumed,  in  her  turn,  the  government  of  the  party  t  and 
opposed  herself,  a  formidable  and  worthy  rivaJ,  both  in  the  cabinet 
and  tield,  to  the  Cotintess  of  Montfort. 

The  mediation  of  France  and  Engljmd  fiiiled  to  ptit  an  end  to 
the  disputes  in  Brittany,  till  Charies  de  Blois  was  at  length  Btain, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray.  The  young  Count  de  Montfprt  soon  after 
obtained  possession  of  the  duchy,  and,  though  a  zealous  partizati 
of  England,  had  his  title  acknowledged  by  the  French  kingj  to 
whom  he  did  hoimige  for  his  dominions. 

JARDINS,    MARIE    CATHARINE  DES. 

WiSS  bom  about  ir»40,  at  AJen^on,  In  Normandy,  whera  her  futhcr 
wa.-*  provt^t.  She  went  when  young  to  Paris,  where  she  EU|ipoiled 
herself  for  some  titne  by  writing  novels  and  dramas^  She  was  three 
tijnes  tiiarrled;  first,  to  M.  Villedieu,  a  young  captain  of  the  infantry^ 
who  was  only  separated,  not  divorced,  from  a  former  wife  ^  after 
his  death,  to  the  Marquis  de  la  Chasse^  who  was  also  only  parted 
fVom  hiA  wife  j  and,  for  the  third  ttoie,  to  one  of  her  cousins,  who 
allowed  her  to  resume  the  name  of  VHlediou,    She  soon  after 
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retired  to  a  little  village,  called  ClinchemArc,  la  the  pro¥liice  of 
MainCt  where  she  died  Id  1683. 

Her  works  were  printed  in  1702,  and  form  ten  duodecimo  volumcj. 
Her  com  positions  consisted  of  drama*,  niitiCollaTieouB  poem*S  faliiefi, 
and  romances;  among  which  latter  class  are  "Lcs  Disord  res  T 
Amour  I "  "Portraits  dea  Faibles«;ca  llnmainsf'  '*Les  Exiles  de  ]a. 
Cour  d*Aug^istcj"  "CleoniceT  "Cariiientc  ;**  "Lea  Galantedes  Gre- 
n>adin<jR "Lea  Amonrs  dcs  Graiids  Hommes  **Ls&  MemoirH  du 
Serail  etc. 

Her  style  is  rapid  and  animated ;  but  fihe  Is  often  incorrect,  and 
her  incidents  improbahle.  Her  hhort  stories  certainly  extinguirihed 
the  taste  for  tedioufl  romaneeSj  and  led  the  way  to  the  novel ;  but 
were  by  no  means  of  such  excellence  as  those  that  have  since  been 
written*  Her  verse  is  inferior  to  her  prose,  fler  society  was  much 
sought  by  men  of  learning,  wit,  and  fashion;  and  her  coudnet 
durlnp  her  widowhood  was  by  no  means  irreproachable.  But  gocjd 
morals  were  not  then  the  fashion  in  French  society. 

J  A  E20FF,    M  ADEMOISE  LL  A, 

Obtained,  in  1837,  the  pri^e  offered  by  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  for  "Useful  Readitig  for  Children." 
Her  books  for  the  yonng  are  much  praised. 

JEANNE   DE  BOUKBOJS, 

Dattgrter  of  Pierre  the  First,  Duke  de  lionrhon,  was  born  at 
Tincennes,  near  Paris,  February  3rd.,  1S37.  In  1350,  when  abunt 
thirteen,  t^he  married  Charies,  who  was  nearly  the  Fame  age,  Hf- 
terwards  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France,  eldest  son  of  King  John. 
She  was  a  very  beau  tif ill  woman,  and  her  husband  wa^s  cm  eh 
attached  ir  her.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  jndgment,  often 
consulted  her  on  state  affairs,  and  lovt,»d  to  see  her  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  luxury  suited  to  her  statiun.  On  days  of  solem- 
nity, Charley  frequently  brought  hi>t  wife,  whom  he  called  "the  sun 
of  his  kiitgdom,"  with  him  to  the  parliament,  where  she  took  her 
seat  by  his  side*  By  his  will,  he  left  the  regency  to  Jeanne,  although 
he  had  three  brothers  of  mature  age.  However,  his  quee]i  died 
before  him,  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  in  Pari^,  February  11th, 
1378.  Her  death  proved  a  real  misfortune  to  France.  She  is  spoken 
of  hy  historians  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  viituouB 
priucesfies  of  her  time. 

JEANNE   OF   FRANCE   AND  NAVARBE, 

Wife  of  Philip  the  Fourth  of  France,  was  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Henry  the  Fir^t,  King  of  Navarre  and  Count  of  Cham- 
l>agne*  Tlie  Count  de  Bar  having  attacked  Champagne,  she  placed 
herself  at  tlte  head  of  a  small  army,  forced  hhu  to  ^^urreude^,  and 
kept  him  a  long  time  in  prison.  But  her  most  solid  title  to  glory,  ia 
the  having  founded  the  famous  college  of  Navarre, 

Jeanne  of  Navarre  died  at  VineenueSj  lu  1304,  aged  thirty -three» 
Her  husbatid  was  devotedly  attached  to  hen  and  she  fully  deserved 
his  love.  Philip  never  took  the  titles  of  King  of  Navarre,  or  of 
Count  of  Champagne  and  of  Ba  ie ;  and  to  all  his  ordinances  relative 
to  the  goYcrumeiEi  of  these  principsilities,  he  always  added  that  he 
acted  with  the  coucunenee  of  his  dear  companion;  and  Jeanne 
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added  her  seal  to  tliat  of  ber  biutk^d.  Jeanne  was  nmnied  At  the 
mfS^  of  thirteen,  anil,  diiriiig  her  tweatr  jcars  of  wedded  Ufe,  she 
bore  her  hnfihaod  srveti  cMUlreci,  She  wWeqo^y  beautiful,  etoqttent 
generous,  and  eoiufageoii&. 

JEWSBURY,   UEfiALDIXE  E., 

1m  a  jottnger  stater  of  the  late  Mra^  Fletcher,  who  always  highly 
estimated  her  ahilities,  and  prophesied  ^  her  a  carver  e^eu  niov^ 
sacce^ul  than  her  own,  "Zoe,  on  the  History  of  Two  Llv^" 
publifihed  in  1845,  was  the  first  work  which  drew  ptibUc  attention 
towards  its  author.  It  exhihib?  gn^m.  power  and  originally,  Imt 
contra&fs  stronglr  in  ii5  tone  oC  feverish  exciiemeDt,  and  pa^onaie 
unrest,  with  r lie  calmness  and  symplidty  which  eharacteriaes  MiM 
Jewsfoary*s  later  works.  These  are  "The  Half  Sister*,"  a  tale  pub- 
lished in  l&W;  "Marian  Withers,"  a  stoiy  of  middle  class  rde  in 
the  manafactnring  diiftrlcts ;  **Tbe  History  of  an  Adapted  Child/* 
a  book  fijT  yonng  people,  issued  in  1852  j  and  another  novel  entitled 
**ConBiance  Uerbert,''  in  which  is  inculcated  the  dnty  of  self- sacrifice 
to  nrtrrent  the  extension  of  hercditaiy  insatiity. 

JEWSBURY,    MAEIA  JAXE, 

Wr  choose  to  retain  the  name  by  which  tbis  gifted  woman  was 
known  as  an  authore8»,  although  &bfe  had  changed  it  before  her 
decea^;  but  we  can  never  think  of  her  m  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Miss 
Jewsbtiry  wiis  bom  ationt  1800,  in  Warwickshire.  In  early  yonth 
she  lost  her  mother,  and  was  thenceforth  called  to  take  her  place 
at  the  head  of  a  lar^re  family.  Her  father,  soon  after  her  mother's 
death,  removed  to  Manchester;,  and  here,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
popnlatiorii  oppres!»ed  with  ill  health,  and  the  grave  cares  of  lifb, 
the  promptings  of  genius  still  triumphed,  and  the  young  lady  found 
time  to  drcjijii  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  which  ibe  energy  of 
ber  mind,  in  a  few  years,  converted  into  realitiesp 

It  was  at  this  perkid  that  she  addre^d  a  letter  to  Wordsworth, 
fall  of  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent  imagination :  this  led  to  a 
correspondence  with  the  bard  of  "the  Excnrsion,"  which  soon  rfpetied 
into  i>erinancnt  friendship.  She  was  materially  assisted  In  the  de- 
Telopcment  of  her  ulents,  and  the  circulation  of  her  literary  efforts, 
by  the  aiivice  and  active  kindness  of  Mr*  Aladc  Watts,  at  that 
tbne  a  resident  in  Manchester;  these  obligations  she  always  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Her  lirstt  work  was  entitled  "rhantasmagoria;  or,  Essays  of  Life 
and  Literature,"— which  was  well  received  by  the  public.  This  was 
followed  by  ^'Letters  to  the  Young/'  written  soon  alter  a  severe 
iUness:  then  appeared  "Lays  for  Leisure  Hours.'*  Her  last  woric 
was  ber  "Three  Histories,"  which  she  allows  displays  much  of  ber 
own  charaeter  and  feelings.  But  her  best  writings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  periodicals  and  annual^  to  which  she  was  a  large  and  tno^t 
popular  contributor. 

Ill  1 83a,  &he  married  Mr.  Flctclier,  a  gentleman  who  held  an 
office  ttnder  the  London  East  India  Compiiny— and  soon  after  her 
manikge  left  England  with  her  husband  Ifir'  Bombay.  She  antlci- 
piited  with  eager  pleujture  the  riches  of  nature  and  antiquity,  wliicb 
the  gorgeous  Kast  would  open  before  hpr — but  the  buoyant  and 
ACtlre  spirit  was  soon  m  be  called  to  another  and  higher  "existence. 
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She  died  a  fshort  time  after  reaehing  India,  and  sleeps  in  that  "climo 
of  the  sun,**  a.  fit  rcsting-plactJ  for  her  warm  and  ardent  heart 

J  OAK  N  A, 

CouHTiafl  of  Hainftult  and  Flanders.  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
iKmi  In  1171,  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  crusade,  wheu 
Iio  «et  ont  on  whielir  he  kfl  two  young  daiighrers  Joan  and  Mar- 
garet— the  fomipr  di^ii^tin^d  to  be  his  heiress  and  successor.  Their 
motlicr,  Mai-y  di  Sciattipagna,  died  at  Acre,  in  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  th«  Holy  Land*  Dmiitg  the  absence  of  Baldwin^  Flandei*s  waa 
governed  by  the  gtmrdian  and  cousin  of  the  infants,  Philip  of 
Namnr. 

Joan,  from  early  girlhood,  Tnanift?ated  an  imperious  will  aud  ardent 
desire  for  sway.  Protiting  hy  a  rutnonr  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
which  began  tt>  be  spiiead  aliroad,  she  seissed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, and  caused  herself,  in  1209,  to  he  deeliuvd  Countess  of 
Haitiault  and  Flanders.  Two  years  after  this  she  formed  a  iimrrlage, 
which,  judging  from  its  re^iults,  must  have  artaen  on  her  wide  from 
motives  of  policy,  utmiirigled  with  affection.  The  htisband  she 
selected  waa  l\'rdtn!ind,  son  of  Saneho,  King  of  Portugal.  Uncer- 
taid  in  disposition,  nnskilful  in  conduct,  and  weak  in  design,  Fer- 
dinand attempttrd  various  expeditions,  and  performed  all  with  ill- 
SrtCcesB.  He  began  by  forming  an  alliance  w^ith  Philip  Augtisttiiii 
then  owing  to  suine  tVivolous  pique  we  (Ind  him  deserting  to  the 
English,  just  at  the  time  of  the  famous  battle  of  Bouvines.  Covered 
witii  wounds,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  Pariis,  wliere  be  remained  fifteen  years  in* 
captivity.  Joan  appt^ara  to  have  considered  him  well  disposed  of, 
aa  she  muintained  an  amicable  relation  with  Piulip  AugUiftus,  and 
afterwards  wirh  Louis  the  Eighth.  Theise  kings  were  her  friends, 
supporrers,  and  trusty  allies,  No  doubt  they  consulted  her  wishes 
in  retaiiuRg  the  unhappy  Ferdinand  in  the  Louvre,  while  they 
granted  her  the  honours  and  privileges  of  a  sovcn  ign  jtier  se,  among 
which  was  the  holding  an  unsheathed  sword  before  them.  She 
Eieems  to  have  governed  with  vigour  and  judgment.  Her  polilleat 
treaties  were  made  with  a  sagacity  rare  at  that  period.  She  bad 
none  of  the  tendemeas  of  an  amiable  wjtman,  but  was  gifted  with 
the  shrewd  jiense  and  hardness  of  a  statei^nmn.  Ciieumttances 
soon  arose  before  which  a  less  stout  heart  won  Id  have  quailed, 
and  a  more  sensitive  conscience  refused  to  act. 

In  1225,  a  broken-down,  grey-headed,  feeble  old  man  made  his 
appearance  in  Lisle,  and  declared  liimself  to  be  Baldwin,  the  father 
of  the  countess,  returned  to  resume  his  sovereignty !  Joan  boldly 
asserted  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  denied  him  adniistiion  to 
the  palace ;  but  his  pit^jons  tale,  his  venerable  appearance,  and  the 
natnral  bias  of  the  populace  to  side  with  tlie  oppressed,  gained  him 
nuinerons  partizans.  Joan's  residence  wasi  surrounded  by  a  tumul- 
tuous mob,  and  she  hastily  fled  to  Pcronne,  and  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  her  trusty  friend  King  Ltmis,  wlio  summoned  the 
s^ii-dtsant  Baldwin  to  appenr  before  his  tribunat,  when  as  sum- rain 
lie  would  pronounce  between  the  contending  parties,  He  decided 
that  the  old  man  was  an  impostor,  and  as  snc  h,  ortlcred  him  ont 
of  the  kingdom,  though  he  respected  the  safe- conduct  under  which 
he  hatl  presented  himself,  and  had  hLin  carried  f^afely  beyond  the 
frontiers.    The  countess  being  reinstated  in  her  domains,  showed 
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hy  her  tmelty  that  she  did  not  despise  thiS  tlaiiris  of  tlie  wretch 
Teteran.  She  sent  persona  to  seize  him,  and  when  under  h 
jurit^dictlon,  after  submit  ling  his  aged  limhs  to  Lh©  torture, 
caused  him  to  be  (lcirapitAt<;d.  Krieeim^  ou  the  acaffold,  with  o 
hand  on  the  tTurifixT  and  his  head  on  the  bloclit  he  repeated  th 
he  was  the  tvn^  and  real  Baldwin,  Count  of  FiantlerB,  At  a  neig 
houri^ig  window  ap^^eared  a  pale  TisagL-,  with  closed  teeth  a: 
contnieted  tmiscles— it  was  Joan— who  took  a  f^^arful  satisifactif 
hi  seeing  with  her  own  eyes  the  fulliiment  of  her  dire  willl  d 
After  tliifl  scene  of  hi  owl,  the  countess  governed  Flanders  peaceM 
and  prcfffKjrously  for  sixteen  years.  The  jn^jitice  of  St.  Louis  ^fm 
lie  ascended  the  throne  ot"  France  opened  ths!  prison -doors  of  m 
dinand  j  but  the  privations,  and  isu fieri uga,  and  solitude  of  yd 
h*d  weakened  his  moral  and  physical  econemy— he  wa*s  pnjmatnj 
old—and  did  not  live  to  enjoy  his  freedom,  so  long  wi&hed  for.  1 
widow  then  espoused  Thomas  of  Savoy.  The  day  after  tld&  tnarriij 
mounted  ia  a  stately  car  with  her  husband,  she  went  in  procef^s!> 
through  the  cfty  of  Lisle  j  hut  when  she  arrived  at  the  plnee  whe 
her  father  had  been  executed,  it  is  said  that  a  bloody  phantom  rc 
before  her — ^the  head  but  haJf  attached  to  the  bust — and  uttered  t 
most  frightful  menaces.  Who  shall  pronotmce  whether  this  app 
rition  was  the  effect  of  a  guilty  conscience,  stimulated  by  t 
aecuftations  of  the  populace,  or  a  nervous  disorder,  the  beginni 
of  Divine  Tengeance  I  At  all  events^  from  that  day  Joan  led  a  jj 
of  agony  and  terror,  always  haunted  hy  the  fatal  spectre,  0| 
aulting  holy  church  men,  she  was  advised  to  build  a  tnonast^rjrl 
4he  very  spot  wliere  the  phantom  rose.  Joan  not  only  did 
hut  also  erected  a  ho&pital  and  two  convents;  and  that  her  i 
pentance  tnight  prove  still  more  effleacious,  assumed  hersself  t! 
habit  of  a  nan,  and  died  in  the  cloister  in  the  year  124L  B 
death 'bed  was  sun  ounded  by  the  holy  sisterhood,  who  laviahi 
every  comfort  of  religion  upon  herr  she  grasped  eon\TilBvvelyJj 
crucifix,  and  her  last  words  were,  in  accents  of  despair,  "Will  a 
forgive  me?"  1 
JOANISrA,    on    JANE    OF    NAVARRE,  I 

CoNSOitT  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  was  the  second  dauglil 
of  Charles  d^Albert,  King  of  Navarre,,  sur named  the  Bad.  H 
mother  was  Jane,  daughter  of  John,  King  of  France.   Joanna  w 
horn  abodt  1370,  and  in  1386,  she  married  John  de  Montfort,  Dnkf 
Bretagne,  .surnanicd  the  Valiant,  by  whotn  she  was;  tenderly  belof 
and  who  left  her  regent  and  sole  guardian  of  the  young  duke,  ti\ 
eldest  son,  on  his  death,  in  1399.   In  1402,  Joanna  married  Henrj 
Lancaster,  King  of  England,  who  died  in  1413;  after  which  e^i 
Joanna  still  rcjuiaiued  in  England.   In  1419,  she  was  arrested  oi 
charge  of  wiiehcraflt  against  the  king,  Henry  the  Fifth,  her  step-t 
She  was  condemned,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  imprisoi 
III  I  1422,  when  she  was  set  fi-ee,  and  her  dower  restored.    She  dii 
&t  Havering  Bower,  in  1437.   Joanna  had  nine  children  by  the  Dili 
of  Bretagne,  sotne  of  whom  died  before  her  j  but  none  by  Henry 
Fourth,   She  was  a  beantifiil  and  very  intelligent  woman.  1 

JOANNA,  I 

Of  l^apies,  daughter  of  Robert^  King  of  Naples,  of  the  Afffl 
dynasty^  succeeded  her  father  in  1343.   She  was  then,  elxt^ni  biS 
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some  arid  accomplished*  Slie  had  been  for  some  tltne  married  to 
her  cousin  Andreas  of  Hitnprapy ;  but  tlils  union  was  not  ti  happy- 
one*  AndnDiyt  claimed  to  be  khifi;  and  to  share  hi^  wiffe*!s  aiitliority, 
which,  by  ijer  fa  therms  will,  had  ijcen  left  solely  to  hen  The  eoD- 
duct  of  Andreas,  and  hb  1 1 aught y  man  nm,  offended  the  Ncapoiitan 
nobility,  luid  his  Hungarian  ^?uanls  exi'ited  r.hcir  jta]fni5iy*  A  eon- 
spimey  was  formed  hy  the  tmblesi^  and  one  night  wliilc:  the  court 
was  at  Averea,  Atidreiis  was  Btraugledj  and  hU  body  ihiHJwn  out  of 
a  window  of  the  castle. 

Jt>anna  went  immediately  to  Naples,  and  thence  issued  ordera 
for  the  appreheuFion  of  ttie  murderers.  Many  ptTsons  were  put  to 
a  cruel  dtfath  as  aecessarieSt  but  public  opiniiui  still  implieattd  the 
queen  in  the  murder.  The  same  year  Joanna  ii>arried  lier  eon  sit 
IjoniSs  Prinee  of  Tare u turn.  Soon  afkr  Louia,  King  of  Ilutignry, 
the  brother  of  Andreas,  came  with  an  army  to  avenge  hi§  hrotiier'l 
death.  He  defeated  the  queen 'a  troops,  andentered  Naples,  Joanna 
then  took  refufce  in  her  hereditary  pi-ineipalky  of  Piovence.  .Slio 
fioon  repair(*d  to  Avignon,  and^  befoiMi  Poj)?:  Ctement  the  Sixth, 
protested  her  Innocence  and  demanded  a  trlaL  She  was  tried  and 
acquit tt'd  ^  and,  out  of  gratitude,  she  gave  up  to  the  papal  see  the 
town  and  county  of  Avignon. 

In  the  mean  tin^e,  a  pe^stilence  had  frightened  aw.iy  the  Hunpa- 
riaue  ft-om  Naples,  and  Joanna,  returning  to  her  kingdom,  was 
solemnly  crowned  with  her  husband,  in  1551.  Joan  rel^^^lcd  many 
j^ears  in  jieaec-  Having  lost  her  busband  in  latt^j  she  married 
James  of  Anagon,  a  Priuee  of  Majorca*  and  on  hin  death  she  again 
married,  in  1370,  Otho*  Duke  <*f  Brunswick  ;  luU  having  no  children, 
Bh^  gave  her  niece  Margaret  to  Clmrleiir  Duke  of  Durazzo,  and 
appoititing  him  her  successor.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  schism 
between  Urban  the  J^ixth  and  Clement  the  Seventh,  Joanna  took 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Urban  exeDmnnmicated  her,  and  gave  her 
kingdom  to  Charles  Durazio,  who  revolted  against  his  sovereign 
and  hone  fact  ress.  With  tlitj  aid  of  the  pope  he  raided  troops, 
defeated  the  queeUj  and  took  her  prifioner.  He  then  tried  to  induce 
Joanna  to  abdicate  in  his  favour ;  but  she  firmly  refused,  and  named 
Louis  of  Anjou,  brotlier  of  Charles  the  Fifths  King  of  France,  as 
her  succesaor.  Charles  then  transferred  Joanna  to  the  ca'^tle  of 
Muro,  in  Basilicata,  where  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered,  In  1382. 
She  wafi  a  i^oman  of  great  accomplishments^  and  many  good 
qualities, 

JOCHEBED, 

Wife  of  Ainram,  and  mother  of  Miriam,  Aaron,  and  Moses,  has 
stamped  her  memory  indelibly  on  the  heart  of  Jew  and  Christian. 
She  was  grand- daughter  of  Levi ;  her  husband  was  also  of  the  .same 
family  or  tril}e  j  their  exact  relationsbip  is  not  decided,  thottgh  the 
prohabiUty  is  that  they  were  cousins -gernian» 

As  Am  mm  is  only  uietitLoued  incidentally,  we  have  no  authority 
for  concluding  be  took  any  part  in  the  great  cri.Hs  of  Jochebed*s 
life  J  but  as  their  children  were  all  distinguished  for  la^lcnts  and 
piety,  it  is  reasonable  to  conchtde  that  thU  married  pair  were  con- 
g^enial  in  mind  and  heart.  Still,  though  both  ^^ere  pious  believers 
in  the  promises  made  by  God  to  their  forcfalherH,  it  was  only  the 
wife  who  had  the  opportunity  of  manifet^ting  by  her  deeds 
superior  wisdom  and  faith, 

2  Hi 


Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  goni^  liy  since  Jacob  aod  hii 
sons  weot  dmvu  itito  Egypt.  Tlieir  j^ostjerity  was  now  a  numerx^oi 
pcopki  but  held  in  the  nioJit  ajyect  bondage,  Pharaoh,  a  king  "who 
knew  not  Joseph,"  endeavonring  to  extirpate  the  hiLted  race,  had 
given  strict  eommandi  to  deutroy  every  male  child  born  of  » 
Hebrew  mother. 

Joclic^hed  bad  borne  two  children  h<?rore  this  bloody  edict  wm 
protnulgated  j  Miriam,  n  daughter  of  thirteen,  and  Aan>ii,  o  little 
EOD  of  three  years  old.  These  were  ^fe  i  bnt  now  God  gives  her 
another  son,  "a  goodly  child  ^"  bnd  the  inother*fi  heart  mnst  haye 
nearly  fainted  with  grief  and  terror,  aa  she  looked  on  her  htjlplesa 
babe,  and  knew  he  was  doomed  by  the  cmel  Fbariioh  to  be  cast 
forth  to  the  moniitcrs  of  the  Nile,  No  ray  of  hope  from  the  help 
of  man  vijiible.  The  Hebnevv  men  had  been  bowed  beneatb 
the  laiih  of  their  oppressors,  till  their  souls  had  become  abject  as 
their  toils »  Jochebed  could  have  no  aid  from  her  hur^band's  su- 
perior physical  strength  and  worldly  knowledge.  The  man  wa* 
overbonic ;  the  superior  spirt  tual  in  slight  of  the  woman  was  now  to 
lead ;  her  motlier*s  soul  had  been  gifted  with  a  strength  the  powt^r 
of  Pharaoh  could  not  subdue  y  her  moral  sense  had  a  sagacity  that 
the  reason  of  man  could  never  have  reached. 

She  fiisihioned  an  *'ark  of  bulrushes,"  and  in  the  frail  strnctnrc 
laid  down  her  infant  son.  Then  concealing  the  basket  among  the 
flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  she  placed  her  daughter  Miriam  to 
watch  what  should  become  of  the  babe,  while  nlie,  no  doubt,  retired 
to  weep  and  pray.  The  whole  plan  was  lu  perfect  accordance  with 
the  peculiar  nature  of  woman-^-and  women  only  were  the  actors  in 
this  drama  of  life  and  life's  holiest  hopea.  That  the  preserpaiion 
of  Moses,  and  his  preparation  for  his  great  mission  as  the  Deliverer 
of  IstHcl,  and  the  Lawgiver  for  all  men  who  worship  Jehovah,  were 
e@^tcd  by  the  agency  of  woman,  displays  her  s[jiritual  gifts  in 
such  a  clear  light  as'  must  make  them  strikingly  apparent ;  and 
that  their  importance  in  the  progreisS  of  mankind^  will  be  frankly 
acknowledged  by  all  Christian  men,  seems  certain— he  never  they 
will,  laying  aside  their  masculine  prejudices,  carefully  study  the 
word  of  God,  These  events  occurred  E,C.  1535,  See  EjtoduSt  "chap* 
h  and  IL 

JOHNSON,   LADT  ARABELLA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  Karl  of  Lincoln.  She  mamed  Mr, 
Jsflac  Johnson,  who  left  his  native  land  for  New  England,  from 
religious  motives.  Lady  Arabella  cheerfully  accompanied  him,  and 
they  arrived  at  Salem,  Massac b use cts,  hi  April,  lEiSO.  Her  exalted 
character  and  gentleness  gained  her  universal  esteem  j  but  she  died 
the  SBptemh^r  after  her  arrival  Mr.  Johnson  survived  her  little 
more  than  a  month,  lie  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Boston; 
and  though  his  time  was  brief,  yet  the  good  work  he  accomplished 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  New  England.  But  deiirer 
still  is  the  memory  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  whose  example  as  a  wife 
and  a  Christian  is  an  ever- beaming  Mght  to  her  sex. 

JOHNSON,  ESTHER, 

CELEBfiATEi*  as  the  Stella  of  Dean  Swift,  was  bom  in  1684.  Her 
father  was  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  at  his  death, 
lelt  the  daughter  one  thoasand  pounds,  in  eonsi deration  of  her 


father's  faiihful  services.  At  the  death  of  Sir  Willium  sUe  was  jti 
her  Mxteenth  ytiar^  antl  aboiit  two  yearji  aften^ards,  iwt  Swift's 
invitation,  she  left  England^  accompaaicd  by  Mrs»  Dingk-yi  a  lady 
fifteen  years  older,  and  wlioise  whole  fortune^  though  sho  was  re* 
]ated  to  Sir  WilUatHj  wtts  only  an  annuity  of  twenty -seven  potuid^ 
Whelher  Swift  Ueiiired.  the  eompany  of  Ml  am  Johtison  as  a  frieudj 
or  iotendtjd  to  iiiakt  her  hi^s  wife,  is  micuruuri ;  but  they  totjk 
CTcry  preciiutiun  to  prevent  scandal.  When  Swift  was  absent,  Mias 
Joliii:K)a  and  her  ft  lend  re^ilded  at  the  pariionaget  but  when  he 
neturaedi  they  remyvt-d ;  nor  were  they  ever  known  to  meet  but 
io  the  preHeuctj  of  a  thiid  perifon.  During  his  viiiits  to  London^  he 
wrote,  every  day,  an  account  of  what  had  occurred,  to  Stella,  aud 
always  placed  the  grcaicat  eontidencc  in  her. 

In  1713,  Swift,  it  b  believed,  was  married  to  her,  by  Dr.  Ashe, 
Bishop  of  Cloghcr;  hut  they  continued  to  live  in  jscparafce  bouses 
and  the  marriage  was  never  publicly  acknowledged*  This  state  of 
affairs  is  supposed  to  have  pteycd  u|jon  Stella^s  healtli  so  m  to 
cause  n  decline,  Dean  Swift  offered,  when  she  wa*  on  her  death- 
bed, to  acknowledge  lier  as  his  wife  ^  but  she  replied,  "it  is  too 
late  1"  She  died  in  1728,  liged  forty-three.  She  was  a  beautiful 
and  uuellectual  woman.  The  whole  story  is  more  romantic  than 
any  romance  of  fictiou,  nor  have  its  tnyiiterleij  ever  been  satisfac- 
torily expliiined- 

JOHNSTONE,  MKS.. 

Is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  well  deserves  a  distinguished  place 
among  contemporary  writers  of  fiction.  Her  first  work,  *'Clan  Albin," 
was  among  the  earUest  of  that  multitude  of  novels  which  followed 
"Wavcrlcy'^  into  the  Highlands  j  but  Mrs,  Johnstone  neither  emu- 
lates nor  imitateit  in  Ehe  slightest  degree  the  light  that  pret^eded 
her.  Many  wiiicrs,  who  wci-e  quite  lost  in  the  eclipse  of  the  "Great 
Unknown,"  have  since  asserted  that  he  did  not  suggest  the  idea 
of  Scotland,  m  a  scone  for  fiction  ^  that  their  works  were  begun 
or  meditated  before  "Waverley"  appeared;  among  whom,  Mrs. 
Brunton,  author  of  "Discipline,"  whose  testimony  is  un  question  able, 
may  he  placed.  J^crhaps;,  there  was  at  that  time  a  national  impidse 
towards  ♦'Scotch  Noveb,"  just  as  the  taste  for  nautical  diiscovcries 
produced  Columbu:;,  and  the  attempt  at  steam -hoats  preceded  Fulton, 

**Cian  Alhin"^  is  decidedly  of  the  genre  ennu^Euj^,  the  only  kind 
that  Voltaire  ab^iolutely  oondenmg.  It  is  full  of  good  sentiment, 
but  injiipid  and  tiresome,  and  gives  no  indication  of  the  talent 
afterwards  abounding  In  Mrs,  Johnstone's  works.  Her  next  hook 
was  "Elizabeth  De  Bruce,"  very  superior  to  her  tir^t,  containing 
portions  that  were  highly  praised  by  able  crttics,  A  very  charming, 
well -written  work,  in  that  dlflfcult  class — ^  Children's  Books,**  suc- 
ceeded* **The  Diversions  of  Holly  cot'*  may  take  place  near  Miss 
Edge  worth's  "Frank  and  Hoiamoiid,"  Like  her  stories  for  juvenile 
readers,  it  is  sprightly  and  natural—inculcates  good  principles,  and 
much  useful  kuovvledge;  and,  what  is  rarer,  it  is  totally  free  from 
anything  sentimental  or  extrav^igant.  Mrs,  Johnstone  hm  contitLued 
to  improve  in  style,  and  to  develop  many  amiiiblc  qualities  as  a 
writer;  her  humour  is  sui  ^erii,  equal  in  its  way  to  that  of  Charles 
Lamb,  Somo  of  the  sketches  in  her  "Edinburgh  Tales" — thoi;e  of 
"Kichard  Taylor,"  and  "Govumor  Fox*"  arc  not  surpassed  by  any 
i.hi  ng  in  Elia,  Theae  amd  many  ^tii^ra  were  puhlished  In  »  moisthlf 
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portodkal,  cat^ibUshcd  at  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1830,  bearing 
the  title  of  *'JohTTstoTic^s  Megazinc,"  of  whicli  BUe  was  the  editor, 
atid,  we  bcUevp,  proprietor,  it  was  continued  ton  or  fifteen  yeari* 
In  this  was  piiblbhed  the  "Stoiy  of  Frankland  the  Barrister/'  widch 
la  one  of  the  nio&t  perfect  g^ixia  of  this  kind  of  literatnre— wtt, 
pathos,  nke  delineation  of  character,  are  all  to  be  fmind  in  it,  wkiJe 
the  momi  lessson  is  enforced  very  powerfully*  '*Tlie  Nights  nf  the 
Round  Table"  tvu»  pn1>lished  in  Jfea6,  and  contains  Eome  admirabk 
tales.  "Blanche  Del  a  mere"  U  fitlll  a  later  workt  m  it  she  hois 
Att*tnpt€d  to  show  yvlm  mipht  be  done,  and  ougbt  to  be  aone 
Ihe  nobility,  to  lessen  the  load  of  misery  presf^ing  on  the  worJcliig 
classes.  Wp  may  add,  that  hi  all  her  later  works,  Mrs.  Jolinfitone, 
libo  most  thinking  writers  hi  the  British  empire,  directs  her  pen 
to  subjects  connected  with  the  dij: tresses  of  the  people.  Her  idea 
iUuMtrative  of  these  speculations  have  neither  the  wit  nor  the  fancy 
of  their  predecessors ;  the  mournful  reality  eeeras  "to  caiit  a  cloud 
between,  and  sadden  all  she  sings." 

JOSEPHINE   ROSE   TASCHER   DE   LA   PAG  ERIE, 

Kmpress  of  the  French,  Queen  of  Italy,  was  bom  In  Mardniqne, 
Jnne  24th.,  1763.  At  a  very  early  age  she  canne  to  Paris,  nnd  waa 
married  to  the  Vise  on  nt  Beanharnaia.  By  this  marriage,  wliicii  la 
represented  as  not  haTing  been  a  happy  one,  the  marqnis  being 
attached  to  another  at  the  tinne  of  his  union  with  his  wealthy  bride 
— she  Tjecame  the  mother  of  two  children,  Eugene  and  Horte^li^e, 
afterwards  so  well  known.  In  1787  Miiilarne  Beauhaniaie  retnmed 
to  Martinique,  to  nurse  her  aged  mother,  hut  waj*  &£>on  driven  away 
by  the  distiirhances  in  that  colony.  During  her  abi^ence  the  French 
Revolution  had  lirokcn  out,  and  on  her  return  filie  found  her  hna- 
band  actively  engaged  in  piiblic  affairs.  Although  one  of  the 
first  actors  in  the  niovtiment  which  was  to  regenerate  Franc<», 
Beauharnais  fell  a  vietlm  to  the  blood-thirsty  fanatieisni  of  the 
times.  Cited  before  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  publicly  beheaded  on  the  23rd.  of  July,  1794,  Joj?ep* 
iiine  was  imprisoned >  where  she  remained  until  the  death  of 
Eobespierre  threw  open  the  doors  of  the  prisons, 

Josephine  is  said  to  have  preserved  her  serenity  during  her  im- 
prisonment, through  bcr  strotig  faith  in  a  prediction  which  had 
been  made  her  j  an  old  negres-s  in  Martinique  having  furetold,  under 
ciremnstances  of  a  peculiarly  imposing  character,  that  she  would 
otie  day  become  Queen  of  France.  However  reasonal>ly  we  may 
doiibt  the  influence  of  such  a  circurastance  on  the  mind  of  a  woman 
condemned  to  death  in  such  relentless  times  as  these,  there  is  no 
qticstion  of  its  hei?}g  a  subject  often  dwelt  upon  by  Joseplune 
when  she  actually  sac  upon  the  throne  of  France,  The  prophecies 
that  come  to  pass  are  always  remembered!  Through  her  fellow- 
prisoner,  Madame  Taliien,  Josephine  became,  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Directory,  an  infiuentiat  member  of  the  circle  of  BaiTaa* 
According  to  some  writers,  she  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
General  Bonaparte.  The  most  general  belief  is,  however,  that  the 
acquaintance  was  formed  through  her  son  Eugene,  in  the  following 
manner; — "The  day  after  the  13th  of  Vendemiaire,  the  disarming 
of  the  citizens  having  been  decreed,  a  boy  of  fifteen  called  upon 
General  Bonaparte,  then  commandant  of  Paris,  and  ivith  ingenious 
holdnesB  demanded  the  s^vord  of  Id^  faiher,   "The  general  waA  struck 
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with  tJie  boy's  deportment;  Jic  made  parricular  inquiries  about  him, 
aud  Euiighl  all  acqimiritanev  with  hiii  tnoUior."  i^nnpari^  soon 
becanjo  i^aiiaiontttiily  nitauh^d  U»  Mial&mi^  Biiauhflrtiais^  and  manled 
her  on  the  17th.  oj"  February.  17%  i  and  hi?*  aitjcciau  for  her  con- 
linued  thruugli  lifL'.  Sliu  pcj^f^oi^iieij  considerable  inflnencc  over  hini, 
and  hl^  lettera  to  her  sm-,  uroofii  of  his  wann  attachment,  well 
as  of  her  ami  ability,  Sko  wm  aJways  aece^ible  and  bkiitvolent  to 
thoi^ti  who  fiought  for  merry  ot  protection  from  Niipolcon,  She 
followed  him  to  Italy,  aeul  m\n  with  hiiu  dtirlng  tliat  bdlliatit  period 
when  be  laid  the  V^>iindation  of  his  uiilitaiy  reputation.  When 
BouaparUi  set  out  on  his  expedition  to  J^gypt,  Josephine  took  up 
her  residence  ut  Muhiiai.son.  Mu«h  hiw  beeti  said  ol  hi^r  eoiidiiet 
during  this  jHiriod.  Whether  tho  censure  wag  fully  morited  or  tiot* 
lias  never  been  Itnown  j  that  Napol<ion,  on  his  return^  contemplated 
a  sepamilon,  Is  well  ascertained*  A  recouciliation  was  ettected  by 
Iier  children,  whom  tie  tenderly  hived,  aud  Joisephine  was  a^jaiii 
restored  to  the  affection  and  contidence  of  her  husband.  VVlien 
Napoleon  wils  elevated  to  the  coiifiulaie,  Jt>sepliinc  con.staiUly  ex- 
erciised  her  benevolence  in  favotu'  of  the  unfortunate.  She  was 
pavticulariy  kind  to  the  einlgrantij,  many  of  whom  she  tt^stored  to 
their  country.  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her^  said^  "If  I 
gnin  battles,  it  is  yon  who  win  hearts," 

Whtii  Napoleon' became  emperor  a  tlivoree  was  proposed  to  him, 
but  this  he  rejected,  and  Jtiseiddne  wa.s  consecrated  Empress  of 
France  by  Pope  Piua  the  Scveuib,  December  2nd,,  1804.  Soon  after, 
as  Milan,  she  was  crowned  Queen  of  Italy,  Josephine  acquitted 
herself  in  her  exaltcil  position  with  a  grace  and  dignity  which  won 
alt  hearths;  to  many,  it  was  a  matter  of  surpri&e  how  she  had 
acquired  this  "royal  bearing."  Ettgene  and  Hortense,  her  eliildi'en, 
shared  her  elevation;  Napoleon  never  m^Eected  tlidr  interest,  nor 
that  of  any  members  of  Josephine's  family.  As  Napoleon '8  power 
increased,  and  Ms  family  became  to  all  appearances  more  aud  more 
linnly  establij?hcd  upon  the  throne  of  France,  hi^  (Jesire  for  offspring 
to  continue  his  liae  iticreased;  and  aftur  much  deliberation,  and 
inany  painful  scenes,  a  divorce  wiis  dcterTninL'd  upon.  Josephine 
bore  It  with  a  fordtude  which  her  good  sense  alone  enabled  her 
to  exert.  To  have  opposed  the  will  of  Napoleon  would  have  availed 
lier  nothing,  and  it  was  everything  to  her  to  eontimie  to  podiiess 
his  esteem.  The  world,  too,  would  sympatblxe  wish  a  wife  who, 
under  such  painful  eircnmatancpjs,  yielded  with  dignity  to  her  Ik  11  j 
her  impotent  resistaiice  would  only  excite  iti  contempt  or  snerr-*. 
Joisephine  retired  to  MalmaifiDn,  at  the  age  of  forty -six,  with  the 
title  of  em presB-do wager,  aud  two  millions  of  ft-anca  a  year*  Napo- 
leon Tlsited  her  occanionaUj^  and  always  gave  proof;*  of  his  esteem 
aud  regard  for  her.  While  at  St.  Helena,  he  patfl  the  highest  tribute 
to  her  virtues  and  amiability.  On  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
lu  1811,  JoaephiUE  h  said  to  have  exhibited  the  most  unfeigned 
SRtis faction*  If  such  was  rcaJlv  the  ca^e,  her  magnanimity  was  of 
the  liighcst  order;  for  that  event,  which  ransE  have  eonlirined 
Napoleon's  pense  of  the  expediency  of  the  divorce,  al±iO  rendered 
his  wife  more  dear  to  him,  and  Josephine's  situation  more  glaringly 
humiliating. 

In  1814,  Josephine  beheld  the  downfall  of  that  throne  which  she 
had  once  shart;d.  When  NiLpoleon  retired  to  Elba,  she  wroto  to 
him,  Bigaifying  her  wi$b,  if  permitted,  to  follow  Mm  in  his  rovers  Cii, 
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When  the  allicii  entered  Paria,  she  was  treated  with  the  most  db- 
Cingni^hed  consideration.  The  King  of  PniBaia  and  the  EmperOTof 
Russia  Tisited  her  dt  Mnlmaison,  and  showed  tier  flattering  att«Ti- 
tioiiJi-  On  the  of  Mhy,  the  Ernperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Pmsjrfa  dined  with  her.  She  was  extremely  hidbposed,  and,  In 
opposition  to  her  physician *s  wishes^  did  the  honours  to  her  raval 
guests.  The  next  day  i^Iie  beeame  much  worjc  ;  her  disease,  a  Fpecfei 
of  quin^,  increasing  rapidly.  On  the  20th.  of  May,  1814,  she  ex- 
pired, iu  the  full  po>ise8sion  of  lier  faculties.  Her  cliiSdren  were 
with  her,  and,  by  their  aflbciionaie  attentions,  soothed  her  liit 
moments.  Her  body  was  interned  in  the  chnrch  of  Hnel,  where, 
seven  years  after,  her  children  were  pertnittcd  to  erect  a  monmoeni 
to  her. 

JUDITH, 

Daughter  of  Wclff,  a  eonnt,  by  some  writers  e»lled  the  Dnk* 
of  Bavaria,  was  selected,  for  lier  beauty,  to  he  the  second  wife  of 
Louis  de  Delxinnaire,  won  of  Charlemagne,  Emperor  of  iVatic^j.  She 
was  well  educated,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  sncb  control  over 
the  king's  affections,  that  she  governed  not  only  in  the  palace,  hxtt 
also  exercised  the  greatest  jnfiuence  in  the  government.  Her  eldest 
Gon,  who  afterguards  reigned  under  the  name  of  Charles  the  BolJ^ 
was  bom  in  823  j  hut  m  the  king  had  already  divided  h\s  estates 
between  the  sous  of  his  former  marriagC;^  there  was  nothing  left  ibr 
him.  Judith  imtned lately  exerted  herself  to  obtain  a  kingdom  for 
her  child ;  and  having  made  her  gfxl-son,  Bernard,  Duke  <jf  Aqni- 
taine,  prime  minister,  a  nationai  assembly  was  convoked  at  Worms 
and  by  the  eon  sent  of  Lothairc,  the  eldest  son  of  Louiif,  the  country 
between  the  Jura,  Aips,  Rhltie,  and  Maine,  was  given  to  Charles, 
who  was  placed  nndcr  the  care  of  Bernard* 

Pepin,  the  second  son  of  Louis,  having  convinced  Loth  aire  of  his 
folly  in  yielding  «p  his  possessions  at  the  request  of  Judith,  indueed 
him  to  unite  with  him  in  a  rebellion  against  Judith  and  Louis,  In 
829  they  stirrounded  Aix,  took  Judith  and  her  huj-band  prisoner?, 
and  accusing  the  former  of  too  great  intfmaey  with  Bernard,  forced 
her  to  take  the  veil,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Itadagoudc,  at  Poitiers. 
They,  however,  permitted  her  to  have  a  private  interview  wlib  her 
hashand,  on  condition  that  she  would  urge  on  hun  the  necessity 
of  an  immediate  abdicatifm.  Judith  promised  to  do  ao  but  instead, 
advised  Louis  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  go  to  the  monastery  of 
St,  M^dard,  at  Soissons^  but  not  to  abdicate  the  crown.  The  king 
followed  her  advice;  and,  in  830,  Lothaire,  having  quarrelled  with 
his  brother,  restored  the  crown  to  Louts,  who  immediately  recalled 
Judith.  The  pope  released  her  firom  her  conventual  vows,  and  she 
cleared  herself  by  an  oath  from  the  accusation  of  adultery  that 
was  brought  agfiinst  her.  Bernard,  who  had  fled  to  Aquitaine,  also 
returned,  and  offered  to  prove  his  innocence  of  the  ctinie  by  tflngle 
combat,  with  any  of  h'l^  accusers.  No  one  accepted  the  challenge, 
but  the  public  feeling  was  so  strong  against  him,  that  the  eropreea 
was  obliged  to  send  him  away. 

In  833,  the  etnperor  was  agavti  betrayed  and  deposed  by  hl^ 
children,  although  Judith  had  exerted  herself  in  every  way,  even 
hy  cruelty,  to  n^tain  for  her  weak  husband  the  power  be  could 
not  keep  "for  himM-lf.  After  a  year  of  corah nement,  Louis  was  agaio 
placed  on  the  throne;  and  by  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
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arranged  in  839,  JDUith  had  the  eat  is  faction  of  seeing  her  son 
placed  in  possession  of  a  large  share  of  thtjsc  estates  tVom  which 
,Iie  had  seem^fl  for  ever  cxeliKleil.  Lonh  the  Mild  diec]  In  840, 
and  Judith  only  survived  him  three  y^^ara.  She  died  at  Toiirs. 
Some  historians,  however,  say  that  her  death  did  not  occur  till 
^48 f  or  even  till  874.  Jn  her  heart  tho  mother's  ambltioTL  was  the 
predominating  powt^r. 

JDDITH, 

Of  the  tribe  of  Reu^Jen,  daughter  of  Meravl,  and  widow  of 
Manasseh,  lived  in  Bethullah,  when  it  was  hesiegcd  hy  Holoftrne^. 
She  wm  beautif\il  and  weatthy,  and  lived  very  mtich  secluded. 
Being  iuformcd  that  the  chief  of  Bethnlla  had  promised  to  deliver 
it  in  five  days,  she  sent  for  the  elders  auti  remanstrated  witli 
tbcm^  and  declared  her  intention  of  leaving  the  city  for  a  phort 
time.  Judith  then  prayed,  dreased  herself  in  her  best  attire,  and 
pretending  to  have  fled  from  the  city,  went,  with  ber  muidi  to  the 
camp  of  HolofemCH,  whom  she  captivated  hy  her  beauty,  and 
cventnally  destroyed  by  striking  off  his  head  while  he  lay  asleep 
in  bis  tent  after  a  debauch  ;  his  army  was  then  defeated  j  every- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  him  was  given  to  Judith,  and  who 
consecratpd  his  arms  and  the  cnrtalns  of  his  bed  to  the  Lord. 
Judith  died  in  Bethulia  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ilve,  was 
buried  with  her  husband,  and  all  the  people  lamented  her  seven 
days. 

The  **Song  of  Judith,"  a^  recorded  in  the  Apocrypha,  is  a  poem 
of  mncb  power  and  beauty, 

JUDSON.   ANNE  HASSELTINE, 

Was  bom  in  1789,  in  Bradford^  Massachusetts.  She  was  carefully 
educated,  and  Tjecame  early  distinguished  for  her  deep  and  earnest 
religious  character.  In  February,  she  married  Adonirain  Jud- 
Bon ;  and  in  the  sanoe  month  called  for  Calcutta,  her  husband  being 
appointed  missionary  in  India.  Soon  after  they  reached  Calcutta, 
they  were  ordered  by  the  East  Jndia  Company,,  who  were  opposed 
to  all  missionary  labour  ^imong  the  natives,  to  qtiit  the  country. 
While  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving,  Mr.  and  Mns,  Judson 
employed  their  time  in  investigating  the  subject  of  baptism ;  and 
being  convinced  that  their  previous  opinions  had  been  erroneous, 
they  joined  the  Baptist  Church  at  Calcutta.  In  July,  1813,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judaon  arrived  at  Rangoon,  in  Burmah,  where  for  many  years 
they  laboured  successl'ully  and  diligently  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  1821,  in  consequence  of  protracted  ill  health,  Mrs,  Judson  returned 
alone  to  Amerlcft,  where  ijhc  remained  till  1823,  when  she  rejoined  her 
iiuj^band  in  Rangoon.  Difflculties  now  aroik:  between  the  government 
of  Bengal  and  the  Burman  empire,  and  the  taking  of  Rangoon  b}^ 
the  British,  in  1824,  caased  the  imprisonment  of  Mr-  Judson  and 
several  other  foreigners,  who  were  at  Ava,  the  capital  of  that 
empire.  For  two  years  the  inexpressible  sufferings  endured  by  these 
prisoners,  were  alleviated  by  the  constant  care  and  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Judson  j  and  It  was  owing  In  a  great  measure  to  her  efforts 
that  they  were  at  last  released. 

In  182(i,  the  missionary  establLHhment  was  removed  from  Rangoon 
to  Amherst  ^  and  in  October,  of  that  year,  Mrs,  Judson  died  of  a 
fever  during  her  husband*s  absence.   The  physician  attributed  the 
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fktiii  termination  of  the  discti.se  to  the  injitry  her  conetitution  had 
recclTecl  from  Jjer  long-protmctcd  auficriugs  and  tevero  privations 
at  Ava, 

JUDSON,    IMILT  C, 

FiKST  known  to  tho  American  public  by  bcr  nomme  de  plume  of 
*'Fanny  Forests r,"  wfla  bom  ill  the  iriterior  of  the  State  of  New 
York  I  her  birth -place  she  has  mad^  cekbrated  by  the  narae  pf 
**Aldcrbrook."  Httr  tnaldeii-name  was  Clinhbnck }  her  family  are 
of  "the  excellent,"  to  whom  belong  the  li6p<3s  of  a  better  world, 
if  not  tlic  wealth  of  this?.  After  tbe  usnal  school  advantages  en- 
joyed by  young  girls  in  tbc  country,  Mias  Chubbuqk  had  the  good 
senate  to  setfk  the  higher  advantage  of  training  otbers,  in  order  to 
perfect  ber  own  edncation.  She  was  for  some  years  a  teacher  in 
the  Femjtle  Seminary  At  CTtica,  New  York.  Here  she  commenced 
her  literar}^  life,  by  contributing  several  p<>ema  to  the  KnlekcM-tK]MC?ker 
Magazine;  she  also  wrote  for  the  American  Baptist  FutjMcation 
Society,  fljid  her  little  works  lllti4>trative  of  practical  religion  were 
well  approved.  She  tben  began  to  write  for  several  p^'riudicala, 
and,  among  others,  for  the  New  Mirror,  pnbli.sbed  in  New  York 
city,  and  then  edited  by  Morris  and  Willia.  Mijis  Chubbock,  in  her 
first  communication  to  tlie  New  Mirror,  had  assumed  the  name  of 
'*Fjinny  Forester the  article  pleased  the  editors;  Mr.  Willis  wsis 
liberal  in  prabes,  and  this  encouragement  decided  the  writer  to 
devote  herself  to  literary  pursniits.  But  her  constitation  was  delicate, 
and  after  two  or  three  years  of  close  and  snecessful  applieatlou  to 
her  pen,  "Fanny  Forester j"  as  she  was  nsually  called^  found  her 
health  failing,  aud  went  to  Philadelphia  to  pass  the  winter  of  1845- 
6,  in  the  family  of  the  Rev,  A*  D*  Gillette,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
bigh  standing  in  tiic  city.  Here  t^he  met  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jm3fi<jn, 
American  Mi,ssionary  to  the  heatlicn  world  of  the  East,  who  returned 
about  this  time,  for  a  short  vLiit  to  liis  native  land.  He  was  for 
a  seeond  tifue  a  widower,  and  much  older  than  Miss  Chnbbuck; 
but  his  noble  deeds,  and  the  true  glory  of  his  character,  rendered 
him  attractive  to  one  who  sympatbized  with  the  warm  Christiaa 
benevolence  that  had  made  him  indeed  a  hero  of  the  Cross. 

Dr.  Jndson  and  Miss  Chubbnek  were  married,  July,  184*i,  aud 
they  immediately  stiiled  for  It^dia,  They  safely  reached  their  homo 
at  Maulmain,  in  the  Burman  empire,  where  tiicy  continued  to 
reside,  the  reverend  Mi^ionary  devoting  himself  to  his  studies, 
earnestly  striving  to  complete  his  great  work  on  the  Burman  lan- 
guage, while  his  wife  waj>  tlie  guiding  angel  of  bis  yonng  children* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  IS47,  Mrs.  Judson  gave  birth  to  ft 
daughter,  but  her  domestic  happiuesa  was  not  to  endure.  Dr. 
Juds^m^s  health  failed;  he  embarked  on  a  voyage  to  Mauritius, 
hoping  benelit  from  the  chatige?  but  his  hour  of  release  had 
arrived.  He  died  at  sea,  April  I2th.,  iSoO,  when  about  nine  days 
from  Maulmaln.  Hi3  widow  and  children  returned  to  the  Umied 
States. 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Judson published  works  are— "Alderbrook :  % 
Collection  of  Fanny  Fore^ter'n  ViUago  Sketches  and  Poems,"  in  two 
volumes,  issued  in  Boston,  1846.  She  has  also  made  a  rich  con- 
triljutlon  to  tlie  Missionary  cause  in  her  "Biographical  Sketch  of 
Mrs,  Sarah  B.  Judson,"  second  wi^  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judaon.  Tbii 
work  was  sent  fVom  India,  and  published  in  New  York  in  1840,  It 
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Ifl  the  tribute:  of  love  from  tbe  true  Iieart;  of  a,  Christian  wonmm 
ou  eartli  to  the  tvm  merits  q(  a  skU^r  Cbrbcian  wba  km  p^esed 
to  her  reward  in  heavi^a. 

JUDSOX,   SARAH  B., 

DAtronTEit  of  Ralph  end  Abia  Hull,  was  bom  m  AlMead,  Kew 
HaRipahire,  Xovonihcr  4th.,  She  was  first  married  to  the  Rev, 

George  H.  Boai'duiau,  in  1^-26,  and  soon  after  accompanied  her 
htyiband,  and  other  tnis^lotiaries,  to  Calcutta.  The  tirst  dt]Hination 
of  Mr.  and  Mr.^.  Board  man,  was  Tavoy ;  and  there,  after  cnconnterf  ng 
great  dangers  and  snflerin^js,  and  OTcreomLDg  appalling  diffleiilties 
and  dl&coura^inenti^^  in  all  of  which  Mrs.  Hoard nmn  shared  with 
her  beloved  hu^-^band,  Mr.  Bcjardman  dled»  iji  1831.  She  had  pre- 
Tioosly  IcKit  two  children;  one  only,  a  son,  was  lellt  her,  and  they 
were  alone  m  a  Etraii|£e  land.  Btit  she  did  not  desert  her  nussionaiy 
duties.  Four  years  bhQ  remained  a  widow,  and  then  wiiii  nnited  in 
marriage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jnd.^on.  Their  ntiion  was  a  happy  one  s 
but  after  the  birth  of  her  fourth  ehild,  her  health  fuiled,  and  a 
Toy  age  to  Amenea  waa  reeonnuended  as  the  only  hope  of  restoration. 
Dr.  Judson,  with  his  vk  ifc  and  ehildren,  took  pas^a^e  for  their  own 
country ;  hat  mi  reaching  the  Isle  of  France.  Mrs*  Judson's  health 
was  so  greatly  Improved^  that  Dr,  Judson,  whose  duties  in  Bnrmah 
were  urgent,  determined  tu  retuni,  while  hta  wife  and  children  should 
visit  America^ 

But  they  did  not  thus  pflrt  *^  on  puttitig  out  to  sea,  Mr*.  Jndsou 

frew  rapidly  worse,  and  died  within  sight  of  the  roeky  inland  of 
t.  Helena,  where  she  wa^t  burled,  September  8rd.,  1845. 
If  this  second  Mrs.  Judson  was  leFE  dlj^tinguished  than  her  pre- 
decessor far  strength  of  mind  and  the  power  of  eonoentrating  her 
encrj^ie^^,  so  as  to  display »  at  a  glance,  her  talents,  yet  &he  was  not 
inferior  in  loveliness  of  eharaeter.  The  genius  and  piety  of  Mrs, 
Barah  B.  Jttdfson  will  ever  keep  ber  memory  sacred,  as  a  pure  Ught 
in  the  path  of  the  female  miiiaionnry. 

JULIA, 

A  vinonr  and  martyr  of  Carthage*  Ac  the  sack  of  Carthage  Ijj 
Gcnseric,  King  of  the  Vandala,  Julia,  wad  sold  to  a  heathen  mer- 
chantt  and  carried  to  Syria.  Here  she  was  discovered  to  be  a 
Christian,  hy  her  refusal  to  take  a  part  In  some  of  the  festivals 
instituted  in  honour  of  the  female  deitiei»  and  was  put  to  death, 
i  n  440  . 

JULIA, 

DAtroH'Tfin  of  Julius  Cfesar  and  Comellat  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  vlrtuou*  of  the  Eoinan  ladies.  She  was  first 
married  to  Cornelius  QBpion,  but  divorced  from  him  to  become  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  who  was  so  fond  of  her  a^  to  neglect,  on  her 
iiccount,  polities  and  arms.  She  died  B.C.  53.  Had  she  lived,  ther« 
would  not  have  been  war  bt^tween  Caisar  and  Pompcy, 

JULIA  DOMINA 
Was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  Phasnician,  a  high  priest  of  tho 
temple  of  the  sun,  at  Ettiesa,   Nature  had  bles-sed  her  wilh  great 
intellectual  and  personal  endowmenta  i  and  the  high  gifts  of  beauty 
wit,  Imaginatiod,  and  discernment,  wcru  augmented  by  all  thit 
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aavanta^^i's  of  study  and  education.  Slie  Is  said  to  have  been  welt 
acqnaiTited  wkh  hftftory,  to  oral  pliilo5opli7,  geometry,  and  othar 
BcienceSj  which  she  cultivated  through  Ute;  and  her  menta]  nccom- 
pliahmerits  won  her  the  friendahip  of  all  the  most  distinguished 
Among  the  learned  in  Rome,  "where,"  &ays  one  of  her  looileni 
historinns,  **ene  vinu  dans  rintcntl<jn  de  faire  fortune,  ct  j  reussit." 

Ft-oTO  the  time  of  her  union  with  Severn 9,  (twenty  years  before 
liis  elevation  to  the  throne,)  he  almost  always  adopted  her  counsels, 
find  malTjly  owed  to  them  that  high  repututJon  with  his  arniy,  which 
induced  his  troops  in  lllyria  to  proclaim  him  emperor.  AHhough 
Julia  Domina  has  been  accused,  by  the  scandal  of  anciont  history, 
of  gallatitiy  in  her  early  days,  (the  common  accusation  of  the 
compilers  of  anecdotes,  who  pass  for  historians,)  aii  wntera  ac- 
knowledge  that  the  follies  of  her  youth  were  etfaced  by  the  Tirtuea 
and  tlie  genius  wlaich  glorified  tier  maturity  i  and  that,  when  »eatcd 
on  rhe  throne  i>f  the  empire,  she  surronnded  it  hy  whatever  the 
declining  literature  and  science  of  tl:e  day  ^tili  preserved  of  the 
wi.«e,  able,  and  eminent. 

Her  hushand  esteemed  her  genius  an<i  coniiulted  her  upon  dl 
affairs;  and  she,  in  some  measure,  governed  during  the  reigm  of 
her  sons,  though  she  liad  the  misfortune  of  seeing  one  slain  by 
Ma  execrable  hrother,  whose  txeeisses  she  inwardly  murmured  at, 
when  slie  dared  not  openly  condemn. 

To  the  last  hour  of  her  sign's  life,  Julia  Domina,  who  had  ac- 
companied h'lm  to  the  East»  administered  all  that  moral  or 
tntelleetual  in  the  government  of  the  empire;  and  tho  respectfal 
civility  of  the  usurper  Macrinus  to  the  widow  of  Severua,  might 
bave  flattered  her  with  the  hope  of  an  honourable  if  not  a  happy 
old  age,  in  the  society  of  the  lettered  and  the  scientific,  whom  to 
the  last  she  served  and  protected. 

But  the  heart,  if  not  the  spirit  of  thi,'^  great  woman ,  and  most 
unfortunate  of  mothers,  was  broken,  "She  had  experienced  all  the 
vieiiSsitudes  of  fortune.  From  an  liumble  station  she  hud  been  raised 
to  greatness,  only  to  ta^te  the  superior  bitterness  of  an  exalted 
rank.  She  was  doomed  to  weep  over  the  death  of  one  of  her  sons, 
and  over  the  lifb  of  another.  The  terrible  death  of  Caraealla,  though 
her  good  sense  must  have  long  taught  her  to  expect  it,  awaltened 
the  feelings  of  a  mother  and  an  empress.  She  descended  with  a 
painful  stniggk  into  the  condition  of  a  suhject,  and  soon  withdrew 
herself,  by  a  voluntary  death,  from  an  anxious  and  a  hutni bating 
dependence."  She  refused  all  food,  and  died  of  starvation,  some 
eay  of  poison,  A.D,  217. 

JULIA  MAMMEA, 
Moth  En  of  Alexander  Se  verus,  Emperor  of  Rome*  in  222,  was 
possessed  of  equal  genius  and  courage.  She  educated  her  son  very 
carefully  for  the  thn^ne,  rendering  him  a  man  of  virtue  and  flensi- 
bility,  Severus  thought  so  highly  of  his  mother,  that  he  consulted 
her  in  everything,  and  followed  her  advice.  Julia  having  heard  of 
Origen,  sent  for  him,  and  is  suppo.'sed  to  have  Ijeen  converted  by 
him  to  Christianity.  She  was  murdered,  with  her  son,  in  Gaui,  by 
the  discontented  soldiery,  in  235. 

JULIA  MCESA, 
GaAsDMOTUEB  of  HcUogabalus,  Emperor  of  Home,  was  a 
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polhtciftTi,  and  a  virtuous  woman.  She  strove  to  counteract  tbc 
bad  conns^lH  of  tlia  motbur  of  ttie  emperor,  and  bring  blni  back 
to  common  sense  and  duty.  She  saw  tlmt  the  Romuns  would  not 
long  bear  such  a  shamofnl  yoke»  and  she  induced  tbo  emperor, 
who  always  retained  his  respect  for  her,  to  nominate  his  cousin, 
AlexLSJider  Severn^,  bis  Buccesson  Julia  Mceaa  attaiued  a  happy 
and  respected  old  age,  and  was  placed  by  Alexander  Severtia  in 
tlic  list  of  divinities. 

JULIANA, 

A  siNGULAU  character,  of  Norwich,  who,  in  her  MaJ  for  raort!- 
fieatlon,  confined  lier&elf  for  several  years  within  four  walk.  She 
wrote  "Si3ctei]u  Revelations  of  Divine  Love  showed  to  a  devout 
Servant  of  our  Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an  Anchoret  of  Xorwicb, 
who  U?cd  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  the  Third,"  published  in 
1610. 

JULIANA, 

A  WOMAN  who  possessed  great  iuflncnce  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul 
Emperors  of  Hinqostau,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  She 
vfBA  horn  in  Bengal,  in  lG5*t,  and  was  the  daughter  of  a  Portu- 
guese named  Augusitin  JJiaz  d'AcoKta.  Being  shipwreclted,  she  went 
to  the  court  of  the  frrcat  Mogul,  .^urcngzet>i%  whose  favonr  she 
conciliated  by  presenting  him  wirh  some  curiosities.  Being  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  harem  of  that  prince,  and  goveniess  of  his 
son,  Bebadur  Bhah^  she  rendered  important  aerviccii  to  the  latter, 
who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1707,  under  the  title  of  Shah  AuJum. 
He  was  obliged  to  defend  hitt  authority  against  his  brothers  by 
force  of  arms  ^  and  in  the  battle,  Juliana,  mounted  on  an  elephant 
by  his  side,  encot^ raged  and  animated  both  him  and  his  trtsops, 
and  he  wa^  indebted  to  her  for  the  complete  victory  he  obtained. 
Her  serk'ices  were  rewarded  with  the  title  of  princess,  the  rank  of 
the  wife  of  Seu  Omrah,  and  a  profusion  of  riches  and  honours. 
Shah  Aulum  often  said,  "If  Juliana  were  a  man,  she  should  bo 
my  vidcr.''  Jehander  Shah,  who  became  Emperor  of  Hindustan  in 
17 It,  was  equally  sensible  of  her  merit  j  and  though  she  experienced 
some  per^eution  when  that  prince  was  deposed,  lU  1713,  by  his 
nephew,  she  speedily  recovered  her  inOueneef  and  retained  It  till 
tier  death  in  1733, 

JULLIENNE,    MA0AMK  DEJEUN, 

The  date  of  whose  hirth  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  was 
bom  at  RoQcn,  and  not  originally  intended  fbr  the  stage  j  but  her 
einging- master,  M.  MolUot,  being  struck  with  her  magnificent  voice, 
by  his  persuasions  overcame  the  scruples  of  her  family,  and  gaineij 
their  consent  to  her  appearance  as  a  public  singer;  this  occurred 
for  the  first  time  at  a  charitable  benefit  as  AJice,  in  Meyerbcrc's 
"Rol>ert  le  Diable,"  and  as  Leonomt  in  Donijsettrs  ''Favourita,."  So 
decided  was  her  success,  that  she  was  induce^l  to  prosecute  her 
professional  studies  with  great  severity,  which  led  to  her  engage- 
ment at  the  Acadcmie  Rcmde  dk  Mu«iqm.  In  September,  IMS,  she 
came  out  at  the  Grand  Opera  as  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Ealcorn,  in  such  characters  as  Hachd,  in  Hah'Ty*3  *'Juive  ;**  Vctlmtititt 
in  Meyerbere's  "Hujiuenots and  Alice^  in  "Robert  le  Diable."  From 
Paris  she  went  to  Marseilles,  and  by  her  popularity  there  raised  the 
filTairs  of  the  theatre  from  a  precarious  to  a  flourishing  condition; 
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til  en  After  performmg  »t  t}m  prinoipfil  towns  of  France  with  decided 
succes!^,  aiiG  turned  to  Fadzi,  and  took  tier  phivc  oa  prima  ehnna 
oti  the  boardii  uf  the  Griind  0[}£ra.  At  tbtj  co^el^^ion  of  her  en- 
gagement therti,  III  i850,  sbe  went  to  Florence^  and  stiulieit  nntier 
the  best  Italian  profk^ii^rs  of  ringing.    In  M(iy»  she  came  to 

Englatidj  and  perfonned  for  the  rtrst  time  before  the  Queen  and 
Pritice  AUicrt,  a:*  Ruchd^  in  '^La  Jnive,"  and  completely  ejstabljghed 
hpr  fame  as  a  grtai  lyric  artistt,  "In  uli  oixjras,"  says  n  eon- 
temiMjrary  critic,  "Ln  which  a  powcrftd  aoprana  b  req^uired  for 
rtrong  pfUisitms,  Madame  Jul  lien  ne  is  invaluable.  She  is  never 
flitigtied,  or^  at  all  evetita,  she  has  the  art  ceiare  artmit  for,  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  long  and  trying  work,  her  voice  seeing  to  aa 
fhish  and  as  vigorous  as  at  the  opening.  She  is  yel  but  young  in 
the  prol'erision,  and  her  coming  in  contact  with  the  refined  school 
of  Italian  vsjcalisatlon  cannot  fail  to  develop  nlrimately  the  Jibcnll 
gifts  with  which  &he  has  been  eiidawed  by  nature*  in  a  a  till  higher 
degree.  It  hoij  been  already  remarked,  that,  since  her  lirst  night 
of  singing  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  her  methrxi  has  been  mmih. 
improved.  We  have  heard  iier  in  all  the  characters  of  the  French 
Grand  Opera,  Alice,  Vakntin^,  ^-c,,  and  in  Verdi's  *Jerusalemt'  Vl 
Lombardi,*])  but  we  tiiiderfctand  that  her  Norma  has  been  also  higbV 
successful  in  the  gi"eat  tovvna  in  France.  With  the  noble  Toicc  Bho 
pofisesses,  and  with  the  disposition  to  study  and  improve,  a  brilliant 
future  presents  itself  to  Madame  JulUenne  on  the  Italian  lyric  sta^/* 

JUNOT,  LAURA,  DUCHESS  D'ABRANTES, 
Was  bom  In  Montpelier,  1786.  Constantlae  Coranenu,  a  scion  of 
the  imperial  stock,  emigrated  from  the  Peloponnesus,  In  1676.  Ho 
was  followed  by  a  body  of  three  thousand  Greeks.  After  two  years 
of  wandering  they  settled  in  the  island  of  Corsica^  thvn  a  savage 
and  uiietiltivated  region,  which  they  brought  to  some  degree  of 
culture  and  cdviliaatiori,  although  the  fierce  and  restless  spirit  of  th« 
native  inhabitants  kept  them  in  a  state  of  iierpetual,  sharp,  yel 
petty  warfiare.  When  Corsica  was  sold  to  tYance,  under  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  another  Ct>nstaniine,  a  man  of  approved  valour  and 
worth,  wajj  at  the  head  of  the  Comnena  family.  He  was  ihe  father 
of  three  sons,  and  a  daughter,  called  Fanona,  who  married  a  French- 
nian  by  the  name  of  Pernon.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Comicau 
revolutioij,  he  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  Fraueo.  From  this 
union  sprang  the  Ducheiii*  d'Abratites.  Destined  to  experience  the 
most  ejEtraordinar^  vicissitudes,  her  very  eradle  was  disjcurbed  by 
the  agitations  which  convul&ed  France  at  that  period.  In  au  au* 
to  biographical  skttth,  she  speaks  of  2ier  childii»b  terrors,  when,  in 
the  absence  of  her  parents,  she  was  placed  at  a  hoarding' school 
among  stranger.s  \  the  terrible  days  of  September  (1792)  are  particu- 
larly commemorated. 

Her  father,  for  whom  she  appears  to  have  entertained  a  particularly 
tender  affection,  died  while  she  was  still  a  child:  she  also  lost  the 
Ulster  ncsref5t  her  own  age— to  these  alflictioiis  were  added  most 
ftraitened  pecuniary  circnmtances.  The  latter  difficulties,  after  a 
Wme,  diminished,  and  Madame  Pernon  established  herself  comfortably 
IlJ  Paris,  where  her  house  soon  became  the  resort  of  all  the  most 
ftoted  men  of  that  day.  The  attractions,  personal  and  nieutal,  of 
Jjer  daughter,  were  not  unditstinguiahcd*  A  man  of  rank  and  wealth 
made  an  olfcr  of  his  hatid :  he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  griuid* 
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father,  but  this  seemed  no  objection  in  the  eyea  of  the  moilier^  who 
with  flifflcnlty  ylekk^d  to  Lasira's  repiignot^ce*  and  guvc  up  ft  miiteb 
which  held  OQt  so  mmj  mercenary  advaiUflges..  Another  niittriTiionial 
proptasal  soon  was  presented,  which  came  to  ft  more  fortunate 
cooclusion*  Among  the  general r  v:ho  dL^tlnfriushed  themiulves  in 
the  v.'ars  of  Napoleon,  was  Jnriot*  who  f;oon  after  the  return  of  the 
Frf^nch  cixpedition  from  Egj-^pt,  wivfi  introflueed  to  the  hoiiac  of 
Ma4lainc  Pemon  j  he  soon  manifested  an  attachment  to  the  yotmg 
L&urat  end  aa  his  tnilitiiry  grade,  and  favour  with  the  first  consul, 
were  united  to  perffomtl  beauty  find  pleai^ing  address,  he  was  suc^ 
ce>(?ful  in  the  suit;  they  were  married  in  i8fli>.  A  very  brilliant 
course  awaited  this  eonple,  to  b&  terniinati^d  with  re^fwct  to  both 
In  a  manner  singularly  unforfunufc.  Title,  riehe»,  and  honoura,  were 
showered  upon  tberri  i  the  Dtjthciis  d'Ahratries  was  attached  to  this 
imperial  hon^ithold,  and  na  less  favoured  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Bouaparte  family,  than  her  hw^sband  was  by  "its  chief,  Jnrtot,  in 
the  varj'  bei^jht  of  hb  fortune?,  hecame  suddenly  a  raging  lunatic. 
His  cure  being  despiiire<l  of,  by  the  comment  of  the  beF^t  phyF;ieittni=, 
he  was  placed  hi  a  t^elebrafed  ap^ylum  ffsr  the  insane ;  here  his  sole 
obj<*ct  appeared  self-dc.Htrttctlon.  taking  advantage  of  &  uiomentjiry 
absence  of  his  keeper,  he  violently  wrenched  away  the  window -bolt, 
and  threw  hhufiolf  out :  he  waa  tftkcn  up  in  the  street  below,  wlthnut 
a  s^igu  of  life. 

The  de^th  of  the  Duke  d*Ab!'antes  was  followed  by  the  destrnetion 
of  the  empire,  and  the  unfortunate  widow  fonnd  herself  \n  n  state 
of  great  distress.  It  was  then  that  ebe  determined  to  have  recoiirF<j 
to  literature  to  aid  her  in  the  maintenance  and  ednejition  of  her 
family.  Her  tir&t  work  of  ImtMirtance  w^aj^  "Hlstoilcal  RecullRrtions 
of  Napoleon,  the  Revohttion,  the  Oonftulslilp,  the  Empire  "  She  has 
bee  a  charged  with  a  blind  adnniralion  of  the  fiero  of  these  scenes, 
perhaps  justly  i  but  it  was  difflcnlt  for  those  who  rojie  thningh  that 
meteor's  coiiraa,  and  partook  of  its  briiliaucy,  to  prei*ervc  the  judg- 
ment cool  and  unbiasBed*  We  may  safely  grant  the  author  good 
laith  in  all  she  advances.  This  i>roduction  was  followed  hy  varintut 
successful  works  of  hintory,  biography,  travels,  and  romances.  But 
for  the  descendant  of  the  Greek  emperorp.  the  authoress  of  fif^y 
volumes,  the  member  of  learned  toeieties,  what  a  sad  end  was 
reiCrv^ed!  She  had  been  for  twenty  yearr?  troubled  by  a  paitifiii 
malady,  to  alleviate  wlifch  she  indulged  in  the  use  of  opium,  and 
it  is  supposed  tbi5  pernicious  drug  accelerated  the  progress  of  her 
di^ea'Je. 

Worse  than  physical  pains,  a  hard-hearted  creditor,  seeing  the 
inereaf^isTg  illnesFj  and  Hearing  death  might  stejJ  in  to  withdraw  his 
victim^  actually  hn^ught  an  execution  to  her  death -bed,  and  for 
the  miserable  mm  of  four  hundred  francs,  sold  the  furniture  of  her 
apartment  under  her  very  eyea.  She  had  not  yet  sunk  deep  enough 
into  misery  i  it  remained  for  her  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital  to 
diti  I  Removed  ft'oui  splendid  apartmcu};s,  &hc  was  cast  into  a  hare, 
unfumi!fhed  cell,  and  left  Co  the  cares  of  a  hireling  nurse,  whose 
venal  attentions  were  diairibnted  among  many  otliers.  Unt  earthly 
difRcnltif's  were  fast  passing  away*  On  the  night  of  the  7th.  of 
JunCj  1838,  she  received  the  Mcrtiment  from  the  hands  of  the  Arch  - 
bi^ihop  of  Paris,  who  catne  to  this  humble  cout^b  to  administer 
comfort  to  one  who  was  the  favourite  of  his  flock.  She  died  the 
next  mornitig,  in  the  anus  of  her  childi-en,  in  a  state  of  perffect 
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resignation,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Savionr.  She  Irft 
four  children,  two  daughters  and  two  sons,  all  estimable,  wad  woitly 
of  the  attention  their  mother  had  eycr  bestowed  on  them 


KAMAMALU, 

(The  name  signifies  The  Shade  of  the  Lonefy  One,)  wai 
daughter  of  ELamehamcha,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who^ 
his  conquests  and  character,  has  been  styled  "The  Napoleon  of 
Pacific."   Kamamalu  was  his  favourite  daughter,  and  he 
her  to  his  son  and  heir,  Liholiho,  who  was  bom  of  a 
mother;  inter-marriages  of  brother  and  sister  being  then 
in  those  heathen  islands. 

After  the  death  of  Kamchameha,  his  son  Liholiho  sncoeeded 
1)e  King  of  Hawaii,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  group;  and 
malu  was  queen,  and  his  favourite  wife,  though  he  had  Ibiir 
This  was  in  1819;  the  following  year  was  the  advent  of  the 
and  Christian  civilization  to  these  miserable  heathen.  As  hts 
been  the  case,  women  joyAilly  welcomed  the  glad  tidings  of 
and  peace  and  purity.   Kamamalu  was  among  the  first  coo 
and  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunities  for  instmction.  In  1 
she  was  diligently  prosecuting  her  studies,  could  read  and 
and  her  example  was  of  great  influence  in  strengthentng  . 
wavering  disposition  of  her  husband,  and  finally  inducing  hni  II 
abandon  his  debaucheries,  and  become,  as  he  said,  **a  good  mi^ 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1823,  Liholiho  determined  to 
this  country  first ;  and  then  the  United  States.  KamamalOf 
favourite  wife,  (polygamy  was  not  then  abolished,)  was  sekdel 
to  accompany  iiim;  they  left  Honolulu,  November  27th.  Hi 
people  were  greatly  distressed  at  the  departure  of  their  king  nl 
queen.  Kamamalu  remained  on  shore  to  the  last,  mingling  W 
tears  with  those  of  her  attendants,  to  whom  her  amiability  lii 
attention  to  domestic  concerns  had  greatly  endeared  her. 

Tliey  reached  London  safely;  were  flattered  and  feasted,  lii 
huiTied  fVom  one  rout  to  another,  in  a  manner  which  their  tropfcil 
constitutions  could  very  ill  bear.  The  king,  Liholiho,  took  th 
measles;  and,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  his  wife,  Kamamaln  m 
seized  with  the  same  disease.  Liholiho  appeared  to  be  lecofOtal 
rapidly,  when  his  wife  was  found  to  be  dying.  The  rontoal  gn 
of  the  royal  couple  was  affecting.  They  held  each  otiier  in  • 
warm  and  j^rotracted  embrace,  while  the  thought  of  dying  80  ciifr 
in  their  career,  so  far  from  their  loved  islands  and  IHendSyCUiBl 
the  tears  to  gush  fVeely.  In  the  evening  she  died.  This  sad  erert 
so  aflected  the  depressed  spirits  of  the  king,  that  although  hoptf 
of  his  recovery  had  been  entertained,  he  sank  rapidly,  andonthi 
14th.,  after  much  severe  suffering,  breathed  his  last. 

In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  dead,  the  bodies  of  Liholiho 
Kamamalu  were  taken  to  Honolulu ;  and  interred  with  a  miogifiV 
of  barbaric  pomp  and  Christian  observances. 

Kamamalu  was  about  twenty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
her  decease.  Had  lier  life  been  prolonged,  with  her  uncomaoi 
talents  and  the  earnest  purpose  she  manifested  of  learning  the  tnj 
and  doing  works  of  goodness,  she  would  doubtless  have  been  or 
great  aid  in  the  improvement  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 


KAPIOLANI 

Was  wife  of  Naibe^  hcreditaTy  counsellor  in  rbe  court  of  EAn^ 
LihoItbOr  *t  Honolulu.  As  wife  of  one  of  the  hiflieBt  chiefs,  Kapl- 
olani  hftd  great  inHqeuce,  wliicli  she  UJ*ed  iu  favour  of  the  uiistiion- 
aries,  and  iu  aid  of  th^  linprovement  of  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
She  did  much  to  prevent  infanticiilc,  debauchery,  and  druTikenuess ; 
liut  the  heroic  ■  deed  which  distJnguishes  her  uamc  waa  the  Over- 
throw of  the  Idolfttrotta  worship  of  Pcle.  The  imuiediate  region 
around  the  crater  of  Kilauen,  being  remote  from  all  the  mission 
stations,  remainiCd  for  several  yeara  under  the  intiuence  of  the 
pricFtthood  of  this  goddesa,  the  moet  fearful  of  all  the  deities  of 
Haiwaii.  Saenfiecs  were  there  ofFeredi  ^nd  the  wicked  rites  Of 
lieathenisni  pructised.  The  priesta  taught  that  whoever  inmlted 
the  taVm  or  withheld  the  offerings  required,  would  tie  destroyed 
by  Pele,  who  would  spuut  forth  liquid  fire,  aud  devour  her  enemies ; 
and  their  poor  ignorant  followers  believed  them,  fltit  early  in  the 
year  1825,  their  credulity  was  staggered  by  the  boldness  of  Kapio- 
lani,  who,  with  a  darirjg  which,  when  her  previotis  asaoeiiitloufl  are 
considered,  doe^  her  jufiuite  credir,  detemiined  to  convince  its 
votaries  of  the  falsity  of  their  oruclcB.  She  visited  the  wonderful 
phenomenon  I  reproved  the  idolatry  of  iu  worshippers,  and  neg- 
lected every  rite  and  observance  which  they  bad  been  taugbt  to 
consider  as  necessary  for  their  welfare.  In  vain  the  priests  launched 
tbeir  anathemas,  and  denounced  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the 
otifended  deity »  &hc  replied,  she  feared  not;  and  would  abide  the 
test  of  daring  Pele  In  the  recesses  of  her  domains ;  the  ^irea  of  the 
volcano  were  the  work  of  the  God  she  worshipped.  Venturing  to 
the  brink  of  the  abysa,  she  descended  several  hundred  feet  toward 
tbe  liquid  lava,  and  after  casting  the  sacred  berries  into  the  dames, 
an  act  than  which  none  more  sacrilegious  according  to  their  ideas 
could  have  been  done,  she  composedly  praised  Jehovah  anud  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  terrible  of  hl^  works»  There  is  a  moral 
grandeur  in  this  deed,  worthy  of  a  Chriatlan  plillosopher.  The 
sincerity  of  her  faith  could  not  have  been  put  to  a  severer  test. 

KAESCH,   ANNA  LOUISA, 

A  German  poetess,  M^as  bom  December  1st.,  1723,  in  a  smaH 
hamlet  called  Nauimer,  on  the  borders  of  Lower  Bilcsia.  Her  father 
kept  an  atehonsej  but,  dying  before  Louisa  was  eight  years  ohl, 
she  was  taken  by  a  great uncle,  reifidiug  in  Poland,  who  taught  her 
to  read  and  write. 

Having  remained  three  years  with  this  relative,  she  returned  to 
ber  mother,  who  employed  her  in  household  labour  and  in  taking 
care  of  the  cows.  It  waw  at  this  time  that  Louisa  began  to  display 
her  fondness  for  InteHectual  occupations;  but  her  mother  checked 
her  inclinations  as  umeh  as  pofssible.  When  she  was  seventeen  she 
was  married  to  a  wool -comber  j  and,  being  obliged  to  share  h la 
labour,  as  well  as  acEcnd  to  her  household,  #he  had  but  little  lebure 
to  cultivate  the  muses.  She,  nevertheless,  compiised  verses  while 
she  worked,  and  on  Sunday  committed  thern  to  paper.  After  living 
With  thJs  husband  for  eleven  years,  shij  obtained  a  divorce. 

Her  poverty  induced  her  to  marry  Karsch,  a  uilor,  whose  difi^si- 
pated  habits  threw  all  the  support  of  the  family  on  Loui^io,  and 
rendered  her  very  unhappy.   It  was  at  ihi^  ttiac  that  she  flrsi  began 


to  sell  her  poems:  and  ehe  also  ran^lfred  a^^(^-^t  th&  con^itry  as 
an  improiimtncc.  Her  wri rings  having  TaVt-^n  into  tb^  ha^ds  cf  sevfiral 
gcntlenjcn,  she  was  cnconnigcd  to  perecTettt.  In  1755,  she  removed 
to  Greflt  Glogau,  wbere^  tbr  tbe  first  time,  Bbc  gained  acee^s  lo  ii 
bookscJlef's  shop. 

In  17G0,  she  became  acquainted  with  Baron  Cottwifz,  n  Silesian 
noblemnn,  who,  travelling  rhroiigli  Giogan,  waft  Ptrnck  witli  her  tatcnti; 
&.ndf  commiserating  her  tiistresB,  he  toojc  her  with  him  ta  Berlii5, 
and  introdnced  her  to  the  circle  of  literati,  and  to  the  Jting,  Fred- 
eric Wiliiam  the  Second,  Here  Bhe  composed  most  of  th.e  poems 
that  were  printed  in  her  collection. 

Several  email  pensionn  were  bestowed  upon  herj  but  a*  she 
liad  two  children  and  a  brother  dtipendKnt  npnn  her,  they  proved 
insuflaeient  for  her  snt>port.  Frederic  WiUiam  the  Set'end  Iml  a 
hoii?€  built  for  her,  and  she  was  so  anxious  to  occupy  it,  that  she 
went  into  it  before  the  wsvils  were  dry.  This  imprudence  Ci>sit  her 
her  life.  She  died,  Octobi^r,  171H,  Her  daughter  ptihliBhcd  her 
tnemoirs  and  some  of  her-  pocniB,  in  1792* 

KAUFFMAK    MARIA  ANGELICA, 

Was  bom  in  1745,  at  Coire,  the  capital  of  the  GHsons,  She  was 
Inatracted  in  the  elements  of  painting  by  her  father,  whose  Mients 
were  moderate,  and  whom  ^he  soon  excelled.  She  lm*ed  murfc, 
and  ber  admiration  of  the  beautiful  was  early  dcvoiopcd.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  her  father  took  her  to  Milan,  where  her  talents 
and  personal  accomplishments  rendered  her  an  object  of  general 
admiration.  Iti  1764  fhe  went  to  Venice,  und  The  following  year 
accompanied  Lady  Went  worth,  the  wife  of  the  British  ambaeiindori 
to  this  country.  Here  she  painted  the  whole  royal  family,  which 
Increased  her  reputation  and  improi'ed  her  circumstance?;  and  sb® 
was  soon  elected  a  member  of  the  royal  academy.  In  LondoTi  ^he 
contracted  a  most  unfortunate  marriage,  the  details  of  which,  from 
their  romantic  character,  we  are  apt  to  assume^  arc  only  to  he 
found  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  An  English  artist  who  had  uddre.^^ 
her  and  been  refnsed,  stung  by  his  dLsappointment,  dcrermiued  to 
be  revenged  upon  her.  He  selected  a  very  handsome  young  man 
from  the  lowest  rank— some  say  he  was  a  footman — and  pMH^ 
Ing  him  off  for  a  German  connt'^  introduced  him  into  the  hwise 
of  Angelica,  where  he  soon  became  a  suitor.  AugeUca  was  de- 
ceived, and  married  bim.  The  rejected  artist  now  dis^ilosed  the 
deceit,  and  Angeli<?a  obtained  a  divorce;  not,  however,  withouC 
suETering  ^^reat  ih-uftage  from  her  low- fn hided  husband,  who  iiei 
after  robbing  her  of  three  hundred  pounds.  Seven  years  a  tier,  her 
hue^band  having  meLmwhito  died,  Angelica  married  a  Tenetla]! 
painter,  Signor  Zncchi,  with  whom  she  lived  very  happily.  She 
continued  to  rctfiln  her  maiden  name,  and  never  bad  any  children, 
Signor  Zticehi  aliio  died  long  before  her,  Angciica  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  this  country;  she  then  went  to  Home,  where  she 
devoted  herself  to  painting  till  her  death,  in  1807.  In  1808,  her 
bust  was  plaeed  in  the  Pantheon.  She  left  a  select  library,  some 
beautiful  oripinal  paintings  of  old  masters,  and  a  considerabie  fortime, 
which  she  divided  among  several  individuals  and  charitable  instita- 
tJinis.  She  painted  many  portraits  and  hiBtoricai  picttire8,  the  latter 
chieriy  after  the  autique ;  she  li\;atcd  poetical  subject's  in  a  fascinating 
manner  that  was  peeidiarly  her  own,  drew  well,  coloured  beautifully. 


and  etched  in  u  Hpiilted  style,  Ht^r  works  »ro  remaj^kablo  for  grace, 
tbotigh  the  triiic  may  discover  in  them  lacorrectnesa  of  style  and 
■Aioeness  of  plan. 

KAVANAH,  JULTA, 

Is  a  diiitinguished  writer  of  the  present  day;  altliougb  of  Irish 
birth  and  pai^titaj^e,  she  has  devoted  her  pen  chiefly  to  depict  the 
loannera  md  scciiery  of  France,  amid  which  the  greater  part 
her  life  has  been  pik^acd.  The  date  of  Miss  Kavaiiab*s  birth  is 
ia^4;  the  piaee^  Thurlea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary;  her  mother*! 
nmlden-namG  was  Sophia  Fitzpatrick,  and  her  father  was  Morgan 
Kavanah,  of  an  old  Limerick  family.  Whilst  she  was  yet  a  child 
bcr  parents  left  Ireland,  and  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  London^  passed 
over  to  Franc and  took  up  their  abode  in  Paris,  where  Julia 
received  her  education^  and  acquired  that  iutimate  knowledge  of 
French  society  which  she  has  turned  to  such  good  account  in  her 
works.  In  her  twentieth  year,  that  is  in  184-t,  Miss  Kavanah  airne 
to  London,  with  the  determination  of  devotitig  hcrstilf  to  literary 
pursuits.  She  commenced  by  contributing  talcs  and  essays  to  varioLis 
periodicals^  by  which  she  acquired  considerable  popularityp  and  in 
1^7  published  her  first  book,  a  juvenile  tale,  entitled  "The  Three 
Paths  this  was  followed,  in  1848^  by  "Madeleine,"  a  story  of  great 
and  powerful  interest.  In  1850^  came  out  "Women  of  France  m 
the  Eighteenth  Century,"  two  volumes  liUed  with  pleasiiut  piqiiaut 
cabinet  pictures  of  the  female  celebrities  of  a  most  cxtraordintiry 
and  exciting  period  of  French  history.  We  have  next,  bearing 
date  1851,  a  novel,  entitled  "Nathalie,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  a  remote  departmtrnt  of  the  goutU  of  France  ?  it  is  extremely 
picturesque,  and  full  of  charactefp  finely  and  firmly  drawn.  "Womea 
of  Christianity "  issued  In  1852,  was  the  next  product  of  Miss 
Kavanah'i!  fertile  pen  j  it  eonsists  of  biographical  sketches  of  women 
of  all  ages  eminent  for  piety  and  benevolence.  "Daisy  Burns,^'  aiid 
"Grace  Lea,"  both  three -volume  novels,  and  "Baehel  Gray,"  a  single- 
volume  tale,  make  up  the  cataloigue  of  our  author*e  published  works. 
She  writes  pleasantly  and  fluently,  with  an  esprit  more  French 
than  EngUfih,  but  her  usnal  tone  is  sound  and  healihyj  not  with- 
standing  her  continental  educatloiL 

KEAN,  ELLEK 

OatAiNEo  her  celebrity  as  au  actress  under  her  maiden  name. 
Miss  Tree,  She  was  bom  In  1805,  Iq  London,  and  first  appeared 
at  Coveut  Garden  Theatre,  1823,  when  about  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Slio  did  not  take  the  town  by  storm,  as  some  actrcBses  have 
burst  into  fame;  but  her  graceful  and  lady* like  manner  won  the 
good-will  of  her  audience,  and  she  rose  in  her  profession  by  real 
merit,  both  of  character  and  mind. 

In  18il7  she  visited  America,  and  waa  very  sticcessfld  in  her 
tbe^iitrical  engagements.  Alter  her  return  to  England,  she  married 
Charles  KeaUi  an  actor  well  known  for  his  constant  efforts  to 
imitate  the  manner  of  bis  father,  the  distinguished  Edmund  Kcan, 
Shortly  after  their  marriage,  Charles  Kcan  and  bis  wife  went  to 
America,  and  made  a  professional  tour  through  the  principal  cities: 
the  Wife  was  ^ceted  as  an  old  favourite;  l>ut  she  was  not  the 
Ellen  Tree  whom  the  people  had  loved-  Mrs,  Kcan  now  reside* 
with  her  husband^  hAYing,  we  believe,  retbred  fifom  the  stage* 
2  w 
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KELhEY,   FEAKCES  MARIA, 

Wa3  bom  at  Bduliton,  December  l^th.,  I  "00.  Her  fAtfaer  aia 
officer  ill  the  navy,  and  brother  to  Mi*;hacl  Kt-llcy,  iinder  whom 
FraoccB  studied  inu^bic  and  ^Iiiginf?.  She  tnwln  her  hrst  appearance 
at  Driir>'  Lane,  in  1800,  and  iu  IdOS  was  engaged  at  the  ITayraftrkct, 
and  afterwards  at  the  English  Opera  House,  ivhere  shis  wa^i  very 
fiucctjsiafal.  From  that  turn  to  the  preAent^  Mm  Kelley  hiss  been 
almost  constantly  before  the  pobllr,  and  has  retained  her  position 
BS  one  of  the  most  popular  of  actresses ;  her  taleiitsi  are  e^stremelj 
versatile,  and  her  character  irreproachable^ 

KEMBLE,  FKANCES  ANNE, 
Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  Kenihlc,  an  actor  of  hi^^h  lepw- 
tation,  ajid  for  many  years  a  favourite  with  the  public.  brainaiiG 
talent  appears  a  natural  inheritance  In  the  Kemble  family;  iira, 
Siddons,  her  brother  John  Kemble,  and  her  niece,  the  snbjcct  of 
thi&  sketch,  have  oeenpicd  by  acclanjation  the  very  highest  pia^ei 
in  their  profesfiion*  Many  of  the  other  mcmhcres  have  risen  above 
mediocrity  as  artists,  among  whom  an  honourable  ranli  must  be 
asdgtied  to  Mra,  Sartoris,  who,  before  her  marriage,  was  very 
favourably  received  as  a  sltiger,  under  the  name  of  Adelaide 
Kemblvv 

Fanny  Kemble  waa  ham  hi  London,  about  the  year  1813,  and 
made  her  first  a|jpearance  on  the  London  hoards  hi  1829,  in  the 
character  of  Juhet,  The  highest  enthusiasm  was  ex  ceiled  in  her 
favour-  Her  extreme  youth,  which  admirably  suited  the  imperson- 
ation, rendered  her  conception  of  the  passion  and  poetry  lemiirkable. 
The  public  at  onc^  stamped  her  by  their  approval,  a^  an  actreaa  of 
gL^nius,  and  sshe  became  distioguished  as  a  new  star  in  the  histrionic 
art. 

In  1832  Miss  Kemble  went  with  her  father  to  the  United  Stfltea, 
where  her  theatrical  career  was  marked  by  unbounded  success,  atid 
her  talents  were  warmly  admired.  In  1834,  she  was  married  to 
Pierce  Butler,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune.  The 
unhappy  termination  of  this  uiarriago  ia  well  known.  Atter  many 
domestie  difficulties,  a  mutual  divorce  was  granted  the  husband 
and  wife  in  1849,  and  Mrs.  Butler  immediately  resumed  her  name 
of  Kemble.  Wi^  must,  in  Justice,  observe  here,  that  Mrs.  Kemhle*s 
bitterest  enemies  have  never  chturged  her  with  the  sliglitest  devia- 
tion from  the  hiws  of  conjugal  fid^^lity  \  that  her  fame  is  s|X3lless, 
and  iier  position  in  society  what  it  ever  was,  Mrs.  Kemble  is  a 
woman  of  varied  powers;  she  has  been  successful  in  literature, 
particularly  in  poetry  j  displaying  an  ardent  impasi?ioned  f^iney, 
which  male  critics  conj^ider  the  trtie  fire  of  gen  his.  Some  of  her 
shorter  poems  are  wonderfully  impressive  i  but  she  often  mars  what 
would  otherwise  be  very  charming,  by  epithets  a  little  too  Shuk- 
sperlan,  a  little  too  much  savouring  of  the  art  for  which  she  was 
educated,  and  which  arc,  to  her,  familiar  expressions.  Such  words 
give  a  flavour,  a  taste  of  the  antique,  when  read  in  their  oi  iglnal 
phices  i  we  consider  them  inadmissibk  in  the  writings  of  a  poei»  a 
lady  poet  of  our  day;  tliey  appear  like  aileeoition  or  want  of 
resource,  and  sonietitnes  like  want  of  delicacy. 

Tlie  drama  first  claimed  the  genius  of  Fanny  Kemble.  At  ft 
yery  early  age  she  wrote  a  tragedy,  -'Frivnehi  ie  First,**  wliich 
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ba§  passed  through  ten  editions.  Her  next  work  was  "The  Star  of 
Seville  j"  boch  have  been  acteii  with  successs,  and  <?vince  a  msiturity 
of  mind  and  a  range  of  reaxliiig  very  uncommon  for  a  young  ladv* 
In  IjsS-l,  ftppeared  htir  (lr.st  work  in  pr05t%  &  "Juumal,"  dc.scriii[iv"ei 
ehiefly,  of  tlie  Uuited  States.  The  youthful  petulance  and  foolish 
prejndiceii  cxliibited  in  this  woris  have  been,  we  believe,  niuch 
regretted  by  the  author;  at  any  rate,  her  strietures  have  long  ago 
ceased  to  tronble  the  people  of  America,  who  hafe  left  the  botjk 
to  its  quiet  slunjber  in  the  post    In  her  "Poems"  were 

puhliahed,  and  in  1847  apt>eared  her  second  prose  warlt^  "A  Year 
of  Consolation,"  being  a  description  of  her  tour  throttgh  Fratiee  to 
Rome,  aud  her  residencCi  in  that  eity.  In  thif*,  m  in  her  former 
prose  work,  the  strong  feelings  which  Mrs.  Kenible  posscs&es,  or, 
more  properly  spejiking,  which  pos^ss  her,  find  large  seope. 

In  1849^  Mrs.  Kemble  commenced,  in  America,  a  series  of  "Shak- 
spera  Readings,'*  in  which  her  remarkable  versiitility  of  powers  m 
exhibited  in  a  manner  as  striklug,  and  more  wonderful,  than  on, 
the  stage.  Among  her  admirers,  there  are  those  who,  judging-  from 
her  readings,  pronounce  her  the  best  Macbeth,  and  the  truest 
Lear  which  have  ever  been  applauded  j  wIiUg  others  deem  she  Is 
inimitable  in  FalstaiH  In  1S50,  she  returned  to  Eugland,  and  has 
fiitice  then  been  giving  her  Shakspcrian  Readings  in  London  and 
I  he  provinces. 

KENT,   DUCHESS  OF 

Is  the  sixth  child  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  Duke  of 
Saxe  Saallield  Ckjbourg,  and  was  born  August  17th.,  1786.  Bht 
was  married  to  Enrich  Charles,  hereditary  Prince  of  Lelidngcn, 
Her  hasband  died  in  1814,  leaving  her  with  two  ohlldren,  the 
Prince  of  Lcimngcn  and  the  Princess  Anna  Feodoronna.  She  was 
then  called  to  the  regency,  and  her  adminiiitration  was  popular 
and  respected.  In  1818,  she  married  the  Duke  of  Kent,  soq  of 
George  the  Third,  and  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819,  her  only  child  by 
his  marriage,  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  was  born  in  Kensington 
Palace. 

The  birth  of  this  daughter  wufi  soon  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent;  and  Great  Britain  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Duchess  of  Ktni  for  the  exceeding  care  she  bestowed  in  training 
her  illustrious  daughter,  so  that  she  might  be  worthy  to  sway  the 
sceptre  of  this  great  empire.  But  her  royal  father  lived  only  efght 
months  after  her  birth,  and  the  bereai'cd  widow  was  lefl  to 
endure  a  thousand  anxieties  as  well  as  sorrows,  fler  babe  was 
delicate  in  constitution,  and  the  means  fSt  educating  her  as  the 
heir  expectant  of  the  mo.Ht  powerful  monarchy  in  the  world  were 
iimde^^uately  and  grudgingly  supplied.  None'  but  a  soul  of  the 
highest  order  could  have  success  fully  struggled  with  the  dhUculties 
which  hcsGt  the  course  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  She  was  equal  to 
her  task,  fortunately  for  humanity ;  the  whole  world  is  made  better 
fl:om  having  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  a  sovereign  who  is  firm 
in  DO  TV,  The  sketch  of  Queen  Victor  la  will  be  found  in  its  i>lat^e 
^vve  will  only  add  here,  that,  for  the  right  formation  of  her 
character,  which  makes  dtity  a  sacred  principle  in  her  conduct, 
she  must  have  been  indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her  early 
training.  Let  any  mother,  who  has  endeavoured  to  train  her  ow^a 
daughter  to  perform  the  duties  which,  in  private  life,  and  in  a 
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small  circle,  devolye  on  woman,  consider  what  oonsetentkMi 
it  has  required ;  wliat  sacrifices  of  self;  what  daily  examples  ■ 
as  precepts  in  the  right  way ;  and  then  she  may,  partly,  cm 
the  merits  of  the  mother  of  sach  a  woman  as  Victoria  the  lint 
excellent  mast  hare  been  the  character  that  could  aoqi^ 
aathority  and  influence  necessary  to  direct  weU  and  iMf 
education  of  a  young  Princess  I  This  was  done,  too^  axnidit 
obstacles  and  many  discouragements,  and  therefore  mnst  the  ' 
of  Kent  ever  hold  a  noble  rank  among  women  worthilj  d 
guished ;  she  has  performed  great  and  important  duties  wift 
rare  firmness,  faithftilness,  and  success,  as  makes  her  a  modi 
mothers  in  every  rank  of  life. 

KERALIO,  MADAME  D£, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1758.  She  is  known  principally  is  a  1 
lator  of  several  works  fh)m  English  and  Italian.  She 
Toluminous  **History  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  several  novels,  and  i 
a  collection  of  the  best  French  works  composed  by  women. 

KHAULA. 

As  Arabian  heroine,  who,  in  the  fiunous  battle  of  the  Ten 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Arabs,  in  the  seventh  centoiy,! 
the  Arabs,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  furious  on 
their  assailants,  and,  with  several  other  of  the  chief  women 
the  command  of  the  army.  In  leading  the  van,  Khaula  was! 
to  the  ground  by  a  Greek,  when  Waftlra,  one  of  her  female  t 
rescued  her,  by  striking  ofi*  his  head  with  one  ^low.  This  ooon , 
conduct  so  animated  the  Arabs,  that  they  routed  the  Greeks^ 
great  loss.  Khaula  afterwards  married  the  Caliph  AIL 

KILLIGREW,  ANNE, 

"A  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a  Muse  for  wit/'  as  Wood  styi 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  Killigrew,  one  of  the  prebendaili 
Westminster,  and  born  in  London,  a  little  before  the  restoiiitll 
Charles  the  Second.  She  showed  indications  of  genius  vciy 
which  being  carefully  cultivated,  she  became  eminent  in  tbe 
of  poetry  and  painting.  She  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  T 
afterwards  James  the  Second,  and  also  of  the  duchess,  to  «l 
she  was  maid  of  honour.  She  also  painted  some  historical  pid 
and  some  pieces  of  stilMife,  for  her  own  amusement.  She  ^ 
woman  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue.  Dryden  speaks  of  her  h 
highest  terms,  and  wrote  %  long  ode  to  her  memory.  She  diedflf 
small-pox,  June,  1685,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year.  She 
in  the  Savoy  Chapel. 

KILLIGREW,  CATHARINE, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  was  bom  at  Giddy-M 
Essex,  about  1530 ;  and  married  Henry  Killigrew,  Esq.,  a  Oob 
gentleman,  who  was  knighted,  for  the  good  service  he  dU 
country  when  an  ambassador.  This  lady,  having  an  ezccdlent' 
cation,  and  much  natural  talent,  became,  like  many  other  M 
of  her  time,  very  learned.  She  understood  Hebrew,  Gredi« 
Latin,  and  was  famous  for  her  poetical  skill.  Her  lines  is 
latter  language,  addressed  to  her  sister  Mildred,  refer,  as  Dr.  li 
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thinks,  to  Sir  Henry  KiUigmw,  when  about  lo  be  stnt  ambassador 
to  France,  which,  as  the  times  wens  troublesome,  was  not  a  desirable 
mission, 

KIRCH,   MARY  MARGARET, 

Of  Leipsit!,  Germany,  wai  the  daughter  of  Matthias  WinkelmAtt, 
&  Lutlicran  divine.  She  married,  in  1692,  tlodiVey  Kireh,  nn  emineni 
ai>tronomer,  of  Luhcn,  In  Lower  Lnsatia,  who,  when  appointed  rayjd 
astronomer,  in  1700,  in  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Berlin,  found 
In  his  wife  an  intelligent  at^unt^  and  an  able  calculator.  She 
discovered,  in  1702,  a  comet;  ami,  in  1707,  she  observed  that  re- 
markable Aurora  Horealia  whlcb  the  aatronomern  of  Europe  notieed 
in  their  memoirs.  The  husband  died  in  1710,  and  the  following 
year  his  wife  published  "A  Dii*c«nrse  on  the  approach ittg  Conjutic* 
tlon  of  Jnpiter,  Saturn,  &c/*  She  was  equally  eminent  for  her 
private  virtues  a^  for  her  talents,  and  died  at  Berlin,  in  L72D,  aged 
tifty, 

KIRCHGESSNER,  MARIANNE, 

Was  nom,  1770,  at  Bnichaa!,  The  loss  of  her  eye -sight,  in  her 
ftjurth  year,  by  the  small -pox,  seemed  ratljer  to  have  atjgmented 
than  lessened  her  talent  for  mueic.  In  the  sixth  year  of  her  age, 
she  astonished  her  auditors  by  her  execution  on  the  piano.  Taaght 
by  Schmittbaur,  in  Carlsruhe,  she  made  the  most  extraordinary 
progrei^.  In  company  with  Mr.  Bassler  (her  biograplier,)  she  travel- 
led, in  her  tenth  year,  over  Germany,  where  she  received  cTerywhero 
great  applause  i  and,  I7a4,  she  went  to  London.  Her  abode  there, 
of  three  years,  besides  the  perfecting  of  her  art,  was  U5ef\il  to  her 
on  aeeount  of  her  eye -sight  having  become  partly  restored.  In 
November,  179G,  she  visited  Copenhagen,  and  went  fVom  thence  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  after  having  gained  just  approbation  and  well- 
merited  reward  in  all  these  places,  she  chose  the  beautiful  villaga 
of  Gables,  near  Lcipsie,  for  her  dwelling -place.  She  remained  there 
tintil  I807t  In  the  society  of  her  fHend,  Mr.  Bassler,  when  she  intended 
to  go  back  to  her  native  country;  but  at  Schatfhaus<:n  she  had  a 
violent  atuick  of  fever,  of  which  she  died,  on  the  9th,  of  December, 
in  her  thirty -eighth  year. 

KTEKLAND,   CAROLINE  M,, 

Whosb  maiden  name  was  Stanshury,  was  bom  in  New  Torlc 
At  an  early  age  she  was  married  to  Mr.  William  Kirkland,  a 
scholar  of  gri^at  acquirements,  and  also  highly  esteemed  as  a  mati 
of  much  moral  exec  lie  nee  of  character.  At  the  time  of  their 
marriage  he  resigned  a  professorship  in  Hamilton  Coll  ego,  and 
established  a  eeniinary  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  on  Lake  Seneca. 
A  few  years  aficr^varda  he  removed  with  hia  family  to  the  then 
new  State  of  Michigan,  and  made  that  experiment  of  **Fotiest 
life,'"  which  gave  opportunity  for  tlie  development  of  Mrs.  Kirkland'*^ 
lively  and  observant  genius,  and  also  fiirui^thed  material  for  her  racy 
and  entertaining  works  on  Western  manners  and  habits. 

In  1839,  her  first  book,  **A  New  Home— Who*U  Follow?  or. 
Glimpses  of  Western  Life. — By  Mrs.  Mary  Clavcra,  an  Actual 
Settler,"  was  published  in  Boston.  The  freshness  of  feeling  and 
piquancy  of  style  di:splayed  in  the  work,  won  the  public  voice  at 
mm,  md  its  author  gained  a  celebrity  very  flattanng  to  a  Etcrary 
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d^utant  Thh  may  ba  conwickTCd,  on  the  whole^  Mrs.  Rirkland'i 
best  production,  without  dispiiraguig  its  succesMors. 

In  1M2,  Mr.  atid  MriJ.  Kirklnud  returned  to  New  York,  where 
Mr,  Kirkland  became  proprietor  of  a  journal  of  a  religious  and 
literary  character,  the  editing  of  which  was  in  accordance  with 
h!s  views  and  tastes.  Mrs.  Kirkland  now  engaged  In  that  profession 
which  we  think  more  deserving  of  honour  than  mere  literary 
pursuits  J  ghe  became  teaeiier  and  gnlde  af  a  scltict  school  for 
young  ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  own  family.  She  did 
not,  however,  abandon  ber  peiij  and  in  1845  appeared  "Western 
Clearings,"  a  series  of  stories  founded  on  her  reminiscenceji  of  life 
in  the  West  These  bail  before  appeared  in  "Annuals,"  written 
for  the  occasion  and  without  connection,  and  can  only  bo  judged 
separately,  as  clever  of  thdr  kind;  some  arc  very  charming,  and 
(forae  highly  humorous  j  we  would  instance  *^The  Schoolmajitcr'ii 
Progress"  as  among  the  latter,  and  "Half- Lengths  from  Life"  as 
an  excellent  specimen  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  sensible  and  Just  mode 
of  thinking,  and  her  happy  manner  of  descrihing  character. 

The  sudden  death  of  her  husband  devolving  on  Mrs.  Kirkland 
the  whole  care  of  her  children^  called  forth  her  energies  as  an 
author  in  a  new  manner.     Slie  became  editor  of  a  monthly 

feriodical,  published  in  K^w  York,  called  "The  Union  Magazine.** 
n  1S48,  this  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  known  as 
"Sartain's;"  she  still  continues  one  of  its  editors. 

In  1848,  Mrs.  Kirkland  visited  the  Old  World  j  sbc  has  recorded 
her  impressiuns  in  a  work  entitled  Holiday Abroad/'  a  pleasant 
volume,  lleside  her  natural  gifta,  Mrs.  Kirkland  is  a  wonaan  of 
highly  cultivated  luindj  and  from  her  extcnj^ive  opportunities  fur 
reading  and  observation,  we  may  reasonably  hope  for  some  work 
fhim  her  pen  superior  to  any  she  has  yet  given  the  public. 

KLOPSTOCR,   MAI^GARET,  OH  META, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Moller,  was  bom  in  llambiirg^  Marca 
19th.,  1728.  In  17&1,  the  famous  Frederic  Qottleib  Klopstock  be- 
came acquainted  with  this  enthusiastic  Gcrmun  maiden.  The  story 
of  their  courtship  and  marriage  has  been  tuld  by  the  lady  herself, 
in  aome  charming  letters  addressed  to  Richardson  the  novelist^  authoi* 
of  "Sir  Charles  Grandison.*' 

Mrs.  Klopstock  died  in  childbirth,  and  tlie  poor  bereaved  husband 
and  father  was  left  desolate!  In  a  letter  to  a  fi-iend,  Klopstock 
describes  the  manner  of  her  death  and  their  last  parting.  After 
having  prayed  with  her  fbr  a  long  time,  he  said,  as  he  bent  over 
her,  "Be  ray  guardian  angel,  if  God  pennits."  **you  havo  ever  been 
mine,"  she  replied.  And  when  with  Httfled  voice  he  again  repeated, 
**If  God  permits,  be  my  guardian  angel  T'  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
him  fbll  of  love,  and  said,  "Ah,  who  would  uot  be  your  guardian 
angel  V* 

Just  before  she  died,  she  said,  wltb  the  serone  amtle  of  an  angel, 
**My  love,  you  will  follow  rac  1" 

Some  time  after  her  decease,  Klopstock  published  her  wi-itings, 
which  are,  "Letters  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living  s"  "The  Death  of 
Abel,**  a  tragedy  j  and  several  small  poems.  Her  hnsband  says  that 
these  were  written  entirely  for  her  own  amusement,  and  that  she 
always  blushed  and  was  very  much  embarrassed  whenever  he  found 
W  writing,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see  what  sbe  had  done.  lU 
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,  *'that  licr  taate  was  coircct,  fttid  high I j  cultivated,  and 
wr  cilticlsins  \i\mi  his  poetry  were  always  extremely  apt  and 
«i;  he  knew  instantly  Ijy  her  oo^mtcnance,  whether  Iiis  thotiglits 
1  iiur;  and  so  i»erfcct  was  their  syinpathy,  that  their  sonla 
t  Tiuld  tteUgbtfiiJ  communion  iilinost  without  the  aid  of  languiitfa."* 

KNORRIXG,  BARONESS, 
[1»  ft  novctift  of  some  note.   Mra,  Mary  Howitt.,  who  tratisljvted 
I  of  kr  works^,  "The  Pciisant  and  his  Landli>nl/^  say.^  "The 
ESS  Kanrring  stands  (in  her  own  countr}^  tiide  by  side,  with 
•mhor  of  'Home*  and  the  'Neigh hou r5/ "     These  excellent 
J  Jlips  Bremer  and  tlitj  Baroness  Knorring,  are  doing  much 
^ttur  improvement  in  morals  as  well  as  literary  taste  of  the 
Till  people.   The  last-named  writer  takes  an  earnest  part  in 
.vranre  cmisc.   ♦'The  Peasant  and  his  Landlord''  h  a  story 
Intl  Bffi>rdin^  "one  more  of  the  many  demon etrattoufs  which 
H  vrlth,  of  the  highest  and  purest  natures  being  driven  from 
[^pruper  course,  and  oppressed  and  perrertt'd  by  the  worst,  ll 
^  flliso^  a  grand  lessen  on  the  subject  of  temperance^  and  prm'cs 
Ifaifligh  one  false  step  olten  leads  to  ruin,  which  is  rctrlevahle 
'   death,         tbat  nprightuess  and  virtue,  through  suffering 
loi^gh  deatti,  work  out  their  own  salvation." 

KOERTEN,  JOANNA, 

j.?RHiTP;r>  Doteh  artist,  w»a  bom  at  Amfltcroam,  in  1650. 
trricd  Adrian  Block,  and  attained  ffreat  excellence  In  drawinj^, 
Hng,  and  embroidery.   Slie  also  modelled  in  wax,  made  artiticial 
Pnemcnts,  and  tiowcra;  Jjut  her  principal  excellence  wan  in  cutting 
JJtm  out  of  pajjer  with  the  scissora  t  and  her  portraits  and  land^jcapes 
thU  way  were.  *^f>  celebrated,  lhat  foreigners  v Lilted  Amsterdam 
I  »e  them,  amongst  whom  was  Peter  the  (treat,  of  Russia,  Sca- 
animals,  architecrnrc,  and  atilMife,  were  her  favourite  jiubjects  j 
al^  cut  portmitti  on  paper  with  as  striking  a  resemblance 
hoy  had  been  painted  hy  the  ablest  artists.   The  elector- 
offered  her  one  thoujsand  florin for  thrcfl  small  pictures  of 
'  catting,  which  she  refund  as  iuButficicnt.   At  the  reqttest  of  the 
lijieror  of  Germany,  she  designed  a  trophy  with  the  arms  of  the 
npire,  ornamented  with  laurel  crowns,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and 
hST  fnitable  det»ignf^  which  she  executed  with  great  correctness 
I  dmwing  and  wonderful  beauty.  The  empress  gave  her  for  it 
nr  tbousand  florins.   She  also  cut  the  emperor'ft  portrait,  which 
[  llltng  tip  in  the  imperial  cahin&S;  at  Vienna.   She  died  in  171&, 
rixty-flvc, 

KOSTGSMARK,  MARIE  AURORE,  CODNTESS  OF, 

PlVn  "f  the  numerous  mistresses  of  Augustus  the  Second,  King  of 
1  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  horn  in  I  ^78.  She  was  descended 
the  oldej^t  ftunilieg  in  Brandenburg,  ami  wuii  a  woman  of 
..  .iv  and  talents,  and  of  uncommon  political  abilities.  Tho- 
mgiiiy  educated,  she  spoke  several  languages,  played  on  yarinua 
jsiniments,  composed  music,  and  sang  atid  painted  with  great  skill  j 
|e  al*0  excelled  in  conversation.  In  1678  ahc  went  to  DresdeiL, 
at  first  fi^gbi,  Aiignstus  Ml  in  love  with  her,  Sho  tejet.ltd'fe^ 
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overtures  for  some  time,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  became  the  mother 
of  the  famotis  Marshal  Sa^e.  When  the  love  of  Augdstns  declined, 
the  Counters  of  Ktjnijfarnsirfc  conducted  herself  AO  discreetly  that  he 
aJwaya  retnalaed  her  tViend.  By  his  Influence  she  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  QuedlinbeiT?,  in  1700,  where  iho  rcmamed  till  her 
death,  in  1728.  She  was  Inilbved  by  all  around  her,  and  was  very 
kind  to  the  poor. 

KKDDESEK,  JULIANNA,  BAEONESS  of  VALERIA, 

Was  bom  in  Rigftt  about  177G.  Her  father,  Baron  Victiuffhoff 
one  of  the  ricliest  landed  proprietori  iu  Coufland,  gave  her  a  careful 
education.  W^ieu  a  young  girl^  tier  parents  took  her  to  Paris,  wb«re 
her  father's  house  yfsi»  the  resort  of  men  of  talents ;  and  her  wit^ 
beauty,  and  cheerfulness,  were  much  admiri?d.  In  her  fourteenth 
year,  she  was  married  to  Baroti  KrQdencr,  a  Livonian,  about  thirty- 
six  years  old.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  Copenhagen  and 
Venice,  where  hu  was  Rii&sian  minister.  In  the^  places,  and  In 
St.  Petersburg,  MadaEne  Krtidener,  placed  by  rank  and  wealth  in 
the  first  circles,  was  one  of  their  most  brilliant  ornaments.  She 
was  surrounded  hy  admirers  of  her  talents  and  beauty;  but  she 
was  not  happy.  She  tjccame  the  mother  of  two  children  l>ut  her 
natural  liveUness  of  temperament,  and  the  allurements  of  the  world, 
Jed  her  into  levities  wliieh  finally  caused  a  divorce  from  her  husband* 
In  1791  she  returned  to  her  father's  tiouse,  in  Riga,  where  tiic  vrm 
considered  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  accomplished  ladies,  with 
a  feeling  heart  and  lively  imagination.  But  Riga  did  not  Patisfy  her, 
and  she  lived  altematelj  at  Paris  and  St.  Petcrsbui^.  Her  love  of 
amusements  involved  her,  in  both  places,  in  many  dilHcuIties.  In 
the  midst  of  these,  she  wrote  a  novel,  of  which  she  had  fbrrned 
tlje  plan  at  an  earlier  period — "Valerie  ou  Lcttres  dc  Uustave  de 
Linar  k  Enieste  de  G*" — in  which  she  delineated  certain  scen^  of 
her  own  life* 

The  dii^ters  of  Prussia  arrived;  and  Madame  Krtidener,  being 
then  about  the  person  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  participating 
in  her  afliietion,  turned  her  mind  from  the  plcasnres  of  the  world 
to  the  subject  of  reliffion,  though,  perhaps,  little  char^gc  may  have 
been  produced  in  the  essentials  of  her  character*  Ambition,  a  Uvelv 
sensihiilty,  and  love  of  excitement,  seem  to  Ijave  remained  the  fji^eat 
springs  of  her  actions.  She  was  now  attracted  hy  tiie  principles 
of  the  Moravians,  She  went  again  to  Paris,  where  she  fbund  rnan^' 
disciples,  chiefly  among  those  who,  having  been  accustom ed  to  live  on 
excitements  from  early  youth,  and  Imving  become  sickened  with  those 
of  fashionable  life,  tui'ti  with  pleasure  to  those  of  devotion*  On 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the  nortliem  powers  against 
Napoleou,  Madame  Krudener  went  to  Geneva.  She  began  to  tjeiieve 
herself  called  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  therefore 
visited  the  prison  at  Heidelbei^g,  and  preached  to  the  criminal 
condemned  to  death.  In  1814^  she  returned  to  Paris,  where  she 
became  acquainted  with  Alexander,  the  Emperor  of  Rusfia^  who 
had  already  shown  a  disposition  to  religious  contemplations,  and 
upon  whom  her  conversation  had  great  inflaencc.  In  Paris  she 
had  prayer -meetings,  attended  by  di^itinguisjhed  personages,  whepy 
ihe  was  seen  lu  the  bacR-gronnd  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  in  the  dress 
uf  a  pncetess,  knee^  la  prayer,    it  is  Teiy  generally  believed 
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that  her  conversations  with  Alexjinder  wero  mainly  InMrtiineiitJitl 
in  suggestiiig  the  idea  of  the  holy  allinnce:  it  ig  certain  that  in 
her  lat4ir  scrmone  she  held  it  np  altntsat  as  a  new  covenant.  In 
1&15  she  went  to  Bale,  where  a  small  comniunUy  of  devout  niystic^s 
was  already  collcca'd»  Herts  iv  yoimg  clergy iimn  of  Geneva  followed 
her,  and  t>Vtiaehcd  In  the  prayer- meethjgs  which  the  barones*  held 
every  cveninff.  Women  ttni  girls  went  in  n ambers  to  these  mectinga, 
and  gave  llheralfy  to  the  poor^  otlcii  to  a  dcgrcu  much  beyond 
what  they  could  aflbrd.  These  meetings  had  a  very  bad  moral 
eflect.  Cases  were  reported  which  excited  great  jscandal,  and  a 
preacher  named  YH^c.h  tlnally  denouneed  the  prle&tess.  The  iiiagiS' 
tracy  of  Bale  obliged  her  to  le^ve  the  city.  She  i^pcrienccd  the 
same  treatment  £tt  Lorratht  Aaran,  aiwl  other  places ;  yet,  aecordlng 
to  the  common  course  of  thiugs,  the  number  of  her  followers 
increaJied,  particularly  among  young  females^  At  the  same  time, 
ahc  carricti  on  an  exteiisive  correspcj  rule  nee,  and  money  was  fient 
to  her  {ram  great  distance^!.  In  l^sld,  with  her  daughter,  i^he  went 
to  reside  not  l^r  fVom  B&Ie,  in  Uaden.  Here  she  assembled  many 
poor  people,  great  numbers  of  vv^hom  were  vagabonds,  whom  she 
provided  with  food  and  lodjjings  without  iaboar.  These  were  very 
ready  to  profit  by  the  kindness  of  the  henevolent  lady,  who  preaehed 
against  the  coId-heartedneM  of  the  rich  as  the  source  of  all  evil. 
The  public  peace  wa4  so  much  disturlH.-d  by  thcfte  proeeeflirigs,  that 
her  place  of  residence  waa  surrounded  by  ^Idiers^  lu  1817,  and  her 
dijseiples  carried  away  to  Lorrach»  She  wrote^  in  consequence,  a 
remarkable  letter  to  the  minister  at  Carlsruhe,  in  which  fihe  spoke 
of  the  "desert  of  eivIUstAtloti"  through  which  she  was  obliged  to 
wander,  and  reminded  him  of  the  law  of  God,  requiring  the 
authorities  to  take  care  of  the  poor.  She  now  travelled  about, 
preaching  in  the  open  air,  often  surrounded  by  thousands  of  people, 
Hifd  giving  bomuifiilly  to  the  poor*  Wherever  she  arrived,  she 
was  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police*  In  Leipsic,  police  offllcers 
were  even  placed  at  her  door,  so  that  nobody  cotild  be  admitted 
to  see  her.  At  length  the  police  transported  her  to  flie  Russian 
fVontier,  where  she  received  orders  not  to  go  to  Moscow  or  to  St, 
Petersburg.  In  18*24,  she  went  with  her  daughter  and  her  Mm -In- 
law to  the  Crimea,  and  died  there  the  same  year,  December  13th., 
at  Karaftibusar.  She  appears  to  have  been  an  aniisible  enthniiiast, 
pouring  out  pious  etfusionji,  miugled  with  arrogant  prophet-ies ;  and 
is  one  of  the  many  instances  where  ardent  xeal  and  good  intention 
(for  it  is  probable  that  she  considered  herself  to  be  doing  right) 
are  by  no  means  snfflcleut  to  render  one  capable  of  effecting  a 
great  reformation. 


KULMAN,  MADEMOISELLE. 

Thbr£  are  now  a  nnmber  of  public  journals  at  St.  Pcterj^burg, 
devoted  to  literature  and  education,  which  ufT[>rd  fhcilitjcs  for  the 
exercise  of  ftetnale  talsnt,  and  one  of  the  most  tVcquent  and  popular 
contributors  to  these  h  the  lady  above  named* 
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She  (kfitod,  woro  a  gjrdl<5  Unccl  with  sharp  points,  slept  on  tho  floor 
in  winter,  cut  off  her  bc&ntiftil  bnir,  and  gav«  up  music,  of  which 
she  was  very  fund.  Sh^  bad  offcra  of  mimriflge  from  a  young  man  of 
great  pk^ty  and  immeuise  fortuiie,  whom  she  liked,  but  nrfUscd  to 
niarry,  m  she  said  an  internal  yuict  cotnninndcd  her  to  do^  that 
sh©  might  not  fail  in  the  great  mbsion  wUkb  haii  dcvoh'ed  on 
lit-r. 

Her  strongest  desire  was  to  travei  to  convert  mankind,  but  this 
she  was  prevented  from  doing  till  1779;  she  then  esiJaped  fhim 
her  home,  and  arrived  safelj  in  Paris,  whore  she  passed  some 
time  nnder  ibc  protection  of  the  Du€hi?ss  de  Bourbon.  Here  she 
was  vmiiid  by  all  €!as;ses  of  people,  and  regarded  as  a  prop!i<!t*fSJS. 
She  predicted  various  events,  and  carried  on  a  profound  argument 
with  the  Abtie  Maury,  in  whkb  sbc  came  off  victorious,  J.caving 
Paria,  wbere  Fhe  had  been  very  successful,  she  returned  to  Pcdgord, 
ftnd  went  from  there  to  Home,  to  convert  the  pope  and  cardinals 
"to  the  priticipkH  of  liberty  and  equality ;  of  the  eivtl  eonsiitution 
of  the  clergy ;  and  to  persuade  the  pope  to  abdicate  his  temporal 
power,"  Suzctte  preached  at  the  dilferent  places  through  which 
she  passed?  hut  when  she  reached  Boulogne,  in  October,  1792, 
she  was  ordered  by  the  pope^fi  legate  to  leave  the  city.  She  took 
rofnge  in  Viterbo;  but  the  pop©  had  her  seized,  and  confined  in 
the  eastle  of  San  Angelo.  She  was  not  ill-treated,  however,  and 
when  the  Directory,  in  1796,  requeued  her  libenvtion,  she  reptied 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  Italy  till  1800,  when  she  had  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  a  sign  in  heaven  wiiieh  would  open 
the  eyes  of  the  pope  ititn^eif.  But  when  the  French  took  RoQie* 
in  1798,  she  returned  to  P:iria,  where  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  dificiples,  although  the  year  1800  passed  without  the 
sign,  ller  followers,  many  of  whom  were  leartied  tnen,  renudned 
steadfast,  however,  and  Siiaette  continued  to  have  visions  till  she 
wa^  seventy -four.  She  died  in  1821,  Pontard,  Bishop  of  Paris, 
remained  faithful  to  her  to  the  liLSt^ 

LACOMBE,  ROSE, 

OxB  flf  the  terrible  heroines  or  rather  furies  of  the  French 
revolution,  bom  about  176ij,  was  an  actress  of  high  reputation,  and 
Tery  beautiful.  She  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  crowd  of 
ferociona  women  who  attacked  the  HoteUde-Ville,  and  obliged  the 
king  and  his  family  to  return  fi-otu  Versailles  to  Paris.  She  faun  fled 
n  club  of  women,  in  which  she  was  the  chief  sx>caker  ^  and  joined 
in  the  attack  on  the  Tuilleries,  jn  which  she  shewed  such  intre- 
pidity, that  the  city  of  Marseilles  decreed  to  her  a  civic  crown. 
She  entered  with  her  whole  soul  into  all  the  scones  of  savage 
cruelty  which  disgraced  thi>se  times.  After  having  been  the  reeog- 
nised  leader  and  orator  of  the  republican  women  for  some  time, 
she  suddenly  lost  tiearly  all  her  influence  by  falling  violently  in 
love  with,  and  endeavouring  with  her  usual  reckless  impetuosity, 
to  save,  but  in  vain,  a  yotitig  nobleman  who  was  imprisoned. 

The  latter  part  of  her  life  was  passed  In  a  small  shop,  where  she 
gained  her  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  petty  articles.  The  time  or 
manner  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

LAFAYETTE,  MADAME, 
BELOJtaEu  to  the  noble  family  of  Noailles,  and  was  married,  when 
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qnlte  youngs  to  General  Lafkyette-  Wlion,  ia  1793,  lie  was  Ira- 
prisoned  flt  O^mutz  by  tbo  Au^triaiii},  &ha  wn»  contltieil  in  Paris, 
and  only  saved  iVom  tlie  guillotine  by  the  death  of  Robes plerre. 
The  fir^Jt  iiPi  ihe  made  of  her  froedora  was  to  prttceed  to  Vit^TmH., 
whcrt^  through  the  compassion  of  Prince  de  Kosstntierg,  ehe  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  audience  of  the  emjieror.  Sha  pleaded 
earnestly  fior  the  relcasii  of  her  husband  on  the  grounds  of  oommon 
jnstice  uiid  humaTiity^  and  urged  her  strong  desire  to  sec  him  festot^d 
to  his  family^  The  emperor  said  it  wa^s  out  oi"  hi^  iwwer  t^j  grant 
her  request,,  but  he  was  wiblng  that  she  and  her  two  daught^re, 
(then  about  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,)  should  enliven  the 
prisoner  by  taking  up  their  abode  with  him.  This  indulgence  was 
gratefully  aecepted,.  and  the  Jong'Separated  Mends  were  restored 
to  each  other. 

Madame  I^afayettfi  was  deeply  afi^cted  at  the  emaciated  figurs 
and  pale  countenance  of  her  hnsband.  She  found  bim  suffering 
under  annoyances  much  worse  than  she  had  feared. 

She  wished  to  writ<!  to  the  emperor  j  but  this  was  refused*  She 
made  applications  for  redress  in  other  quarters,  bat  received  no 
answer,  except,  "Madame  Lafayette  has  submitted  to  share  the 
captivity  of  her  husband.    It  is  her  own  choice^" 

At  length,  her  health,  already  impaired  hy  sixteen  months  ku- 
prisonmout  in  Paris,  begao  to  give  way.  She  saUcited  permission 
t<i  go  to  Vienna,  to  breathe  pure  air,  and  con  salt  a  physician. 
During  two  months  she  received  no  reply;  butj  at  last,  ishe  was 
informed  that  the  emperor  permitted  her  to  go  out,  upon  condition 
that  she  never  returjjed  to  the  prison. 

Bting  desired  to  signify  her  choice  in  writing,  she  wrote  as 
follows : — 

"I  consider  it  a  duty  to  my  fatnlly  and  friends  to  desire  the 
assistance  neccssarv  fbr  my  health;  but  they  well  hnow  it  cauuot 
be  accepted  by  me'  at  the  price  attached  to  it.  I  cannot  forget  that 
while  wc  were  on  the  point  i>f  perisliliig,  myself  by  thfe  tyranny  of 
Robespierre,  and  my  hnsband  by  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings 
of  captii'ity,  I  was  not  permictcd  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of  him, 
nor  to  acquaint  him  that  his  children  and  myself  were  yet  alive ; 
and  I  shall  not  expose  myself  to  the  horrora  of  another  separation. 
Wljatever  then  may  be  the  stiite  of  my  iicidtli,  and  the  ineonve- 
nieueeji  of  this  abode  for  my  daughters,  we  will  grarefuUy  avail 
oiLTselves  of  his  imperial  Majestj-'s  generosity,  in  pennittiug  us  to 
partake  this  captivity  in  all  its  eircumstances." 

After  this,  Madame  Lafayette,  fearful  of  being  separated  from  her 
husband,  refrained  from  making  any  complaint  j  although  the  air 
of  the  prison  was  so  fcelid,  that  the  soldiers,  who  brought  foo<J, 
covered  their  faces  when  thev  opened  the  door* 

She  remained  with  him  till  ho  wae  set  at  freedom,  after  four 
years'  cuptivity,  by  the  Imervention  of  Botmparte.  Mudante  l^fu- 
yette's  health  suffered  so  much  from  the  cloi*e  conhticment,  that 
*he  died  soon  after  her  releatie,  in  1807. 

LA   FEETE    IMBAULT,    MARIA   THERESA  GEOFFRf!^ 

MARCHIONKSS  DE, 

Daughtbe  of  the  celebrated  Madame  GcoffHn,  was  borti  at  Pans 
in  ITU.  SM  married,  in  17S3,  the  Marquia  de  la  Fert^  great- 
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grandson  of  the  marshal  of  Chat  name ;  and  distln^bbed  herself^ 
not  only  hy  her  literar>'  talents,  but  also  hy  her  oppoptrion  to  the 
philosophical  pany  (iiuong  the  Fn^ncli  literati  of  the  tmt  century, 
with  wlioni  bi:r  mother  hwd  been  intimately  connected.  In  1771, 
the  MjarqulE;  de  Croismare,  a  man  of  wit^  and  a  friend  of  Madame 
de  la  Ferk'  InihanU>  fonnded  the  burlesque  order  of  the  F^nturelais, 
of  which  he  a^^pointed  that  lady  the  grand -mi  tresis,  while  he  was 
liimseir  the  pr^iud  maiiter.  This  whimsifaJ  institntion  gave  rise  to 
a  great  many  songii  and  lively  Torses  ^  and  it  attracted  so  mueh 
atleniion  that  Catharine  the  Second  was  accustomed  to  advise  all 
the  Kussiaii  nohles  who  Tisited  Faria,  to  become  LaiUurelas,  an 
honour  which  was  sought  by  several  sovereign  princes^  The  Mar- 
ch ion  csis  drew  up  a  M?ries  of  extracts  fh>m  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  and  Christian  Philosophers,  for  the  instruciion  of  the  grand* 
children  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth ;  and  she  wrote  a  great  number  of 
letten;  to  personr^  <jf  rank  and  celebrity,  which  remain  in  uiannseript 
in  the  hands  of  her  husljand'sJ  relations.   She  died  at  Paris,  in  1791, 

LAFITE,    MARIE   El,TZABETH  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1750,  and  died  at  London  in  1794,  She 
wrote  ^'RepBonifes  k  Dcmeler  ou  Essai  d'une  Maniere  dVxerccr  I'at- 
tentirm^'  "Entr^niercs^  Dmmes,  et  Cotites  Moraux,  h  Vnsage  de^ 
Etifans."  Slic  a\m  t  ran  elated  into  Freni'b,  some  of  the  work»  of 
Wieland,  Gellcrt,  and  Lavatcr, 

LAMB,    LADY  CABOLINE, 

t  DAi'OHTRa  of  the  Earl  of  Bf^shon^ugh^  was  bom  in  The 
history  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamh  is  painftilly  intpresjing  She  was 
united »  beforts  the  age  of  twenty,  to  the  Honourable  William  Lanib^ 
(L<5rd  Melbonme,)  anil  was  long  the  delight  of  the  fashion  able 
circles,  from  the  singularity  as  \%el3  as  the  grace  of  her  maniierss, 
her  lit«raTy  acconipUshnieiits,  aiid  personal  attractions*  On  meeting 
with  Lord  Byron,  she  contracted  an  nn fortunate  attachment  for  the 
noble  poet,  which  continued  three  years,  atrd  was  the  theme  of 
much  remark.  The  poet  is  said  to  have  trilled  with  her  feelings, 
and  a  rupture  took  place.  For  many  years  Lady  Caroline  ied  a 
iifc  of  comparative  sec  I  uiiion,  principally  at  Brocket  IJalL  This  was 
interrupted  by  a  singular  and  somewhat  romantic  occurrence,  Biding 
-with  Mr.  Lumb,  she  met,  just  by  tbe  park -gates,  the  hearse  which 
was  conveying  the  remains  of  Lord  Byron  to  New?tead  Abbey. 
She  WAS  taken  home  insen^iible:  an  illness  of  length  and  severity 
eucceeded.  Some  of  her  medical  attendants  imputed  her  tits,  cer- 
tainly of  great  incoherence  and  long  conrinuancc,  to  partial  insanity. 
At  this  supposition  she  was  invariably  and  bitterly  indignant* 
Whatever  be  the  eau^e.  It  is  certain  from  that  time  her  conduct 
and  habits  materially  changed  j  and  aljoul  three  years  before  her 
death  a  separatioTi  took  place  between  her  and  Mr.  Lamb,  who 
continued,  however,  frequently  to  visit,  and,  to  the  day  of  her  de^ith, 
to  correspond  with  her.  It  is  just  to  both  parties  to  add,  that 
Lady  Caroline  constantly  spoke  of  her  husband  in  the  higiieat  and 
jnosi  affectionate  ternis  of  admiration  aud  respect*  A  romantic 
susceptibility  of  temperament  and  character  seems  to  have  been 
the  bane  of  tlds  unfortunate  lady. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  was  the  autboress  of  three  work«  of  fictic^n^ 
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which,  from  exirliislc  circoinstiinccg,  were  highly  popular  in  thetf 
da3^  Tlie  first,  **QleimrvoTi,"  was  publLshed  in  1816 ;  and  the  liero 
was  underBtood  to  shadow  forth  the  charaeier  and  iieiitiments  of 
Lord  By  run  I  It  was  a  i^prcsenmtion  of  the  daiij^ers  attending  a 
life  of  fashion.  The  second,  "GraJiam  Hamiltoti,"  depiett'd  the 
difficulties  and  diingers  hiiiepiirable,  even  in  the  moi=t  amiiible  niiiids, 
from  weakness  and  jrrcsohition  of  eharacter.  The  third,  *"Ada  Reis," 
(18230  ^  a  wild  Eas^tcrn  tale,  the  hero  being  introduced  as  tho 
Don  Juiin  of  his  day,  a  Georgiiin  by  birth,  who,  lilse  Othello,  is 
sold  to  slavery,  but  rises  to  hotioutii  and  distinetionsu  In  the  end 
Ada  is  condemned-  for  various  misdeeds,  to  eternal  punisbnientl^ 


LAMB,  MARr, 

The  daughter  of  rettpcctahle  parents,  was  bom  in  LoniJon  about 
17f>6.  She  was  sutgecl  to  attacks  of  Insaml^y*  and  in  onti  of  tbetd, 
in  172%  brought  on  by  ovcr^cxertiou,  and  anxiety  about  her  mother, 
then  quite  an  dijed  pertson,  she  stabbed  Iier  mother  to  the  heart, 
killing  her  iustiiiitly.  After  recovering  from  this  attack,  sfie  resided 
with  her  brother  CharleSi  the  well-known  authur  of  "Essays  of 
Ella,"  who  devoted  bis  whole  life  to  her,  Tliey  lived  in  or  netkr 
London.  In  connection  with  her  brother,  Miss  Lamb  wrote  two 
volumes  of  juvenile  poetry  ;  '^Stories  ft^r  Children,  or  Mrs.  Lcieetiter's 
School,"  and  "Tales  from  Shaksperc,"  Miss  Lamb  was  remarkable 
for  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  the  elearnciS  of  her  under- 
standing, and  the  gentle  wisdom  of  all  her  acts  and  words,  not- 
withstanding the  distraction  under  wbieh  she  snffci%;d  for  weelt^ii 
aud  latterly  for  moiith,^  in  every  year.  She  survived  her  brother 
eleven  years,  dying  May  20th.,  1847.  She  was  burled  with  bira  in 
Edmomou  church -yard, 

1.AMBALLE,    MARIE   THERESE.    LOUISE,   OF  SATOT, 
CARIGXAN,    PRINCESS  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Turin,  September  Sth.,  174E),  and  married  lb©  Duke 
of  Bourbon  Pentbifevre,  by  whom  she  was  left  a  wealthy,  young, 
beautifui,  and  amiable  widow.  When  appointed  intendant  of  the 
royal  household  of  Marie  Antoinette^  she  gained  and  deserved  the 
confidence  and  warm  alTeetion  of  her  mistress.  On  the  uufoi-tunate 
flight  of  the  royal  flimily  to  Varenues,  Madame  Lamballe  escaped 
by  another  road  from  France  to  England,  where  she  might  have 
lived  in  safety ;  but  she  no  sooner  heard  of  the  imprisonment  of 
her  royad  friend,  than  she  hastened  back  to  Paris  to  soothe  her 
miseries.  This  fidelity  and  devotion  proved  fatal  to  her.  Dragged 
to  the  prison  of  La  Force,  she  was  tried  before  the  blotidy  tribunal, 
September  3rd.,  17^J2,  and,  when  questioned  about  the  queen,  she 
answered  with  firmness  and  dignity.  Some  of  the  judges,  moved 
by  her  heroism,  yotith,  and  boauty,  wi-shcd  to  spare  her?  but 
soon  as  6he  had  left  the  place  of  her  trial,  she  was  seized  by  the 
mob  and  literally  torn  and  cut  to  pieees.  IJer  bead  was  plated 
on  a  pike,  and  paraded  by  the  diabolit^al  tiionsters  iu  view  of  the 
unfbrtnnatc  queen  and  her  family. 

The  character  of  the  Princess  dc  Lamballe  was  so  perfect,  thJ^ 
not  cTsu  her  euetnies  Aud  asuaialuf  dumd  to  asperse  it. 
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LAMBERT,   ANNE   THEBESE,   MARQUISE  DE, 

Was  dimgliter  of  &  master  of  tbo  accounts,  and  was  borti  at 
Paris  iti  1C47»  She  lo^l  her  father  at  three  yuars  old;  and  her 
tnother  then  married  the  iiigeniuus  Bachauniont,  who  took  great 
plea^^ure  In  cultivating  hin  sttsp-daughtcr's  talents.  She  married 
Henri  Lambert,  Marquis  of  St.  Bris,  in  1666 ;  hat  ht  dkd  in  1688, 
After  this>  she  had  long  and  troublesome  Jaw -suit* ;  but  Bucccediug 
m  them,  she  tools  a  hou^o  in  Pariii,  to  which  it  was  considered  an 
bonour  to  be  admitted.  Ail  literary  personji  resorted  to  it  for  tlie 
sake  of  conversationi  as  hera  was  almost  the  only  honse  free  fhjra 
the  yice  of  gaming.  She  died  in  1733,  aged  6*1.  Her  works  w^era 
printed  in  two  volume^i  and  aru  marked  by  tine  sense,  taste,  and 
gpirit.  The  principal  ones  are,  ''Avis  d'une  Mferc  h.  son  fils,  et 
rt'nne  Mfenj  k  sa  fille*'*  These  are  not  mere  dry  dldaetle  precepts, 
but  the  ea^y  and  graceful  ell'uAlons  of  a  noble  and  delicate  mind, 

LAMBERT,  MISS. 

*'The  Handbook  of  Needlework"  has  made  this  lady's  name 
familiar  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned;  with  many  It  is  the 
only  book  they  peruse,  and  to  it  they  retnni  agani  and  ugaln  with 
ever-new  interest,  Garrlck  was  said  "by  Dr.  Johnison  to  courribute 
to  the  gaiety  of  nations ;  Miss  Lambert  may  be  traly  eulogised  as 
adding  to  the  pleasure  of  nations,  and  tilling  up  the  blanks  In  many 
a  droning  existence,  atdmatiog  the  stupid  to  interest,  and  niusiing 
the  indolent  to  exertion*  Pedantry  may  strive  to  njidervalue  her 
labours,  but  ber  readers*  are  more  numerou^t  from  the  palace  to 
the  coitBgc,  than  those  of  the  most  admired  poetess  or  novelist. 
Her  Look  has  penetrated  into  regions  where  Mrs,  Norton  is  un- 
known, and  even  time-honoured  Miss  Edgeworth  ignored ;  not 
only  in  the  drawing- rr>oms  nf  London  and  VVashingtoUj  bnt  in 
the  wild  settlements  of  Oregon  (we  epeak  It  advisedly)  and  in  the 
burning  cities  of  Hindoostaii,  '*The  Handbook  of  Needlework**  is  a 
favonrite  volume, 

LAMBRUN,  MARGARET, 

Was  a  Scotchwoman,  one  of  the  retinue  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
as  was  also  her  hnshand,  who  died  of  grief  on  account  of  his 
qneen'a  execution.  Margaret  Lamhmn  then  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  both  by  asieafesiuating  Queen  Eii^abeth ;  she  therefore 
dressed  herself  like  a  man,  took  the  name  of  Antliony  Spai-ke,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  the  English  queen,  carrying  with  her  a  brace 
of  pistols ;  one  for  the  queen,  and  the  other  for  herself.  But, 
as  she  was  pressing  through  the  crowd  to  get  near  her  majesty, 
who  was  then  walking  in  her  garden,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols.  This  being  ^^een  hy  the  guards,  she  was  sei^sed,  and  brought 
befbre  the  queen,  who  wished  to  exaiuine  the  prisoner  hen^clf. 
When  Elizabeth  demanded  her  name,  country,  and  condition, 
Margaret  rt]pUed  with  great  firmness: 

Madam,  though  1  appear  In  this  habit,  I  am  a  woman  i  my 
name  la  Margaret  Lambrunj  I  was  several  years  in  the  service  of 
Queen  Mary,  whom  yon  have  so  unjustly  put  to  death ;  and,  by 
ber  death,  you  have  caused  that  of  my  husband,  who  died  of  grief 
to  sec  bo  innocent  a  queen  perish  so  itjiquitously.  Now,  as  I  had 
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the  p«atest  love  and  affection  for  Ijotli  thesG  person  Bges»  1  regolwd, 
al  the  peril  of  my  own  lifti*  to  revenge  their  death  by  killing  you, 
who  are  the  caufle  of  both,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  suffered  mmy 
Itniggl^  withm  my  breast,  and  have  made  all  possible  efforts  tb 
divt^rt  my  resolntion  from  so  pernicious  a  design,  but  ail  in  vun^ 
I  found  mjaelf  necessitated  to  prove  by  experience  the  certain  tmth 
of  tliat  tiiaxlm,  that  neith*ir  reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman 
from  vengeance,  when  fibe  is  impelled  thereto  by  love." 

The  qaeen  beard  this  bold  address  with  composure,  and  ariBwered 
ca.linly  r  **You  are  then  persuaded  that,  in  this  actio n,  you  hav© 
done  your  duty,  liiid  satisfied  tbe  demands  whieli  yotir  love  for 
your  miatreas  and  your  spouse  indispensably  required  from  yon; 
but  what  think  you  now  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you?" 

Margaret  replied  with  the  same  unmoved  hardiue^:  '1  will  tell 
you  frankly  my  opinion,  provided  you  let  me  know  whether  you 
put  thh  question  in  the  quaiify  of  a.  queen  or  in  that  of  a  judge?" 

To  which  her  majesty  professing  that  of  a  queen :  "Then,"  said 
MaTigarct*  "your  mujcsty  ought  to  grant  me  a  pardon*" 

"But  what  assurance  can  you  give  me,"  said  the  qutfen,  "that 
you  mill  not  make  tho  like  attempt  on  some  other  occasion?" 

"Madam,"  replied  Lamhrun,  **a  favour  given  onder  sucli  reslrajdt 
Ib  no  more  a  favour;  and,  In  so  doing,  your  majesty  wotdd  act 
against  mc  aa  a  judge." 

The  queen  turned  to  some  of  her  council,  and  said,  *'I  hava 
been  thirty  years  a  qcieLin,  taut  do  not  remember  to  have  bad  such 
a  lecture  ever  read  to  me  before  and  immediately  granted  an 
entire  and  nncjanditinnal  pardon,  Margaret  Lambrun  shewed 
her  prudence  by  begging  the  queen  to  extend  her  genemsity  still 
farther,  and  grant  her  a  safe  conduct  to  the  coast  of  France  | 
with  which  request  EliKabeth  complied. 

LAMIA, 

The  most  celebrated  female  flute-player  of  antiquity,  was  regarded 
*s  a  prodigy — ftom  her  beauty,  wit,  and  skiil  in  her  profession. 
The  honours  she  received,  which  are  reeorded  by  several  authors, 
partieularly  by  Plutarch  and  Atbenieus,  are  snfHcient  testimonies 
of  Ijer  gre&.t  power  over  the  passions  of  her  hearers.  Her  claim  to 
admiration  from  her  personal  charmi^,  doet*  not  entirely  depend  upon 
the  hdelity  of  historians,  since  an  exquisite  engraving  of  her  head, 
upon  amethyst,  is  preserved  in  a  collection  at  Paris,  whkh  aurben* 
ticates  the  account  of  her  beauty. 

As  she  was  a  great  traveller,  her  reputation  soon  became  vcty 
esitensive.  Her  first  journey  ironi  Athens,  the  place  of  her  birth, 
was  into  Egypt,  whither  she  was  drawn  by  the  fajne  of  a  flute - 
player  of  that  country*  Her  genius  and  beauty  procured  for  her 
the  notice  of  Ptolemy,  and  she  became  bb  mistress  j  but  in  the 
confiiet  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  Poliorcctes,  for  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  about  B.C.  3.53,  Ptolemy  being  defeated,  his  wives,  do- 
mestics, and  military  stores  fell  into  the  hands  of  DenietriuiL 

The  celebrated  Lamia  was  atnong  the  captives  on  this  oceasion, 
atid  Demetrius,  who  waa  said  to  have  conquered  as  many  hearts 
as  cities,  coneeived  so  ardent  a  passion  for  her,  that  from  a  sover- 
eign he  was  tniusformed  into  a  slave — though  her  beauty  waif  on 
the  dechue,  and  Demetrius,  tbe  handsomest  prince  of  his  time,  wa$ 
Tuueh  younger  than  herself. 
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At  her  instigation,  h©  conlterred  suah  extraordmaiy  1)enoSts  on 
the  Atlicnitiiie,  thJit  they  rendered  him  divine  honours;  and,  as  an 
ackuowJedgineTU  of  the  influeiiec  Lamia  had  exercis<jd  in  their 
favour,  they  dedicated  a  tempi©  to  her,  uDdcr  the  iimm  of  "Venus 

LANDA,  CATHARINE, 

Was  eminent  for  her  beatJtj  and  leaniing.  She  wrote  a  letter 
in  Lutin  to  Peter  Bern  bo,  whitib,  with  liis  answer,  la  printed  in 
that  author's  works.   She  died  In  1626,  at  a  very  early  age. 

I  LANDON»    LETITIA  ELIZABETH, 

P  GE2ffEsAi.LY  known  as  L.  E.  L.,  in  consequence  of  having  Jirst 
poblished  under  ber  initialM  only,  was  horn  at  Hana  Place,  Chelsea, 
in  18112.  Her  fiithcr,  Mr.  Land  mi,  was  a  purtner  In  the  hoasc  of 
Adairs,  army  agents.  VVlieii  ahont  jsevcn  yeary  of  tigc,  Miss  Landon'B 
parents  removed  to  Trevor  Park,  not  far  from  Eitst  Barnef,  where, 
amidst  scenes  vividly  depicted  in  varioaa  pasf^agcs  in  her  Uter  works, 
wore  pa&»ed  tnany  of  the  happiest  davs  of  her  chndhootl.  In  tlie 
"Traits  and  Trials  of  Early  Life,"  in  "The  History  of  a  Child  "  she 
is  supposed  to  have  pourtrayed  ttiat  of  her  own  early  years  ^  hut 
the  account  in  part  romance  and  part  reality* 

In  1815,  when  Miss  Landon  was  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
family  quitted  Trevor  Park ;  mui  after  a  twelvemonths*  residence 
at  Lewi"^  Place,  Fulham,  Mr.  l^ndon  removed  to  Brompton,  wLere 
a  considerahle  part  of  his  daughter's  youth  was  paSiiCd;,  excepting 
a  year  or  two  spent  with  her  grandmother  in  Slonne  Street,  and 
some  occasional  visfits  to  tier  relations.  Here,  no  sooner  was  she 
emancipated  thim  the  sehool-room,  and  allowed  to  pursue  the  bent 
of  her  ovrn  ndnd,  than  her  poetical  reveries  were  committed  to 
paper;  and  througli  the  encouraging  kindness  of  Mr.  Jerdan,  the 
editor  of  the  Literary  G-azette,  tu  whoiie  jnclgmetit  they  were  sub- 
mitted, while  .ttill  in  her  teens,  the  youth tbl  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  some  of  her  verstai  tirst  api)Oftr  in  print,  in  the  pages  of  that 
periodical,  and  vision k  of  fame,  pijrhaps,  in  some  degree,  comforted 
her  for  the  reverses  to  whicih  her  family  were  then  beginning  to 
be  suhjffted. 

'*The  Fate  of  Adelaide,"  a  romantie  tale,  and  some  n^itior  poems, 
were  published  hi  1821,  when  Miss  Landon  was  nineteen  j  and  the 
first  of  her  prineipal  pootir^l  workfl  was  ijisued  In  1824.  In  the 
putnmer  of  IH^,  the  "Troubadour"  appeared,  and  several  of  her 
sborter  poems. 

Her  father  died  about  this  time,  and  Miss  Landon*s  literary 
exertions  were  directed  to  support  her  family  and  a.^,sifjt  her  brother. 

Miws  Landon  has  herself  remarked,  that  "a  history  of  the  how 
and  where  works  of  iroji^i nation  have  been  produced,  would  often 
tm  more  extraordinary  tlian  the  works  themselves."  A  friend  of 
hers  absences,  that  "though  a  dilettante  of  literature  would  asisign 
for  the  scene  of  her  autborsliip  a  fairy -like  bondoif;,  with  rose- 
coloured  and  silver  liangings  tilled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  a  fas- 
tidious taste,"  yet  the  reality  was  of  a  very  diflerent  tuttun; ;  for 
though  her  drawing-room  was  prettity  fomished,  it  was  her  invariable 
habit  to  write  in  her  hcd-room,— "a  homely -looking,  although  nn- 
coinfortable  room,  fronting  the  etreet,  and  barely  furnished— with 
a  simple  white  bed,  at  the  foot  of  whidi  was  a  small,  old,  oblong- 
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re  jai  maj  idea  but  that  of  tsamSmtt 
m  few  boofei  nmmt^  Abinip  completed  llie  sstiicv's  pan- 

'•Ulm  Laadoo  «m  sol  AHedj  faaodicpmeT  ber  ejies  being  tbe 
Mir  goud  featm  fa  lier  &ce ;  bat  her  atimteDaiice  was  iiitelleeni«l 
And  fH^iWDt,  and  ber  ^^n^  &Vight  snd  beo^tiftzJJy  praportioiied. 
AUogctli«r»  iMMwer,  li^^r  cleair  crjtnplexicm,  dark  hair  and  ctcs,  the 
ilfjickiaa  ejqmewicni  with  whieb  itie  l&tttfr  were  ligbt^  np  wbea 
ttfitmslcd  and  £n  good  bealth,  cqtobii^sd  with  ber  kind  and  £isd- 
natlnf  maxtmrtf  10  renUer  her  excretnely  attractiw ;  so  that  tbe 


ruilic  tmmmsl&n  of  teniiniem  from  the  Ettrick  Shepherd^  wbcn  he 
wia  fJrtt  liltrodoeed  10  her,  *1  did  nae  tbirik  re  bad  been  sae  bonny/ 
WK»  p«fliap»  tbe  dbeling  experieuced  bj  m&ny  when  ther  fint 
Uebcid  L  L.*' 

iiut^h  h  ibe  portraU  of  this  fasclnatiiig  writer,  dr^wti  hj  one  of 
ber  mogmpben.  WUKam  Howict,  m  Ina  notice  of  Mi£«>  Landon, 
fivei  A  iweetcr  touch  to  the  picture.  '*Yom  first  impressions  i*f  her 
w«ns— trbat  a  little^  ii^lit,  him  pie -looking  girl!  If  yoa  bad  not 
biwa  aware  of  ber  being  a  popular  poetess,  you  would  bave  sug- 
peetusA  bur  uf  nothing  more  than  uti  agreeable,  bright,  and  joyoui 
yottftK  lady»  Tliiit  feeling  In  ber  own  hoiisc,  or  among  a  few  con- 
genital peoplCf  wiis  quickly  foilowcd  by  a  feeling  of  the  kind-heart- 
odntMi  and  goodrtossi  about  her.  You  fdt  that  you  eould  not  be 
kmg  wltb  ber  witliout  loving  her.'' 

Jn  her  later  prmlueiions,  M.l»&  Landon  greatly  improved  in  the 
phlloMOfihy  of  hfr  art.  She  addreascs  other  feelings  besides  ht/c} 
mv  ntyla  hit*  more  Filmplkity  and  strength,  and  the  senthnent 
Imimmn  tjleviUed  and  ttmManl^ — for  we  hold  that  tbe  loftiest,  purest, 
arid  bo«t  qurtlitkft  of  our  nature,  the  moral  Jeelings,  are  pecuharly 
Hiiltulik,  tor  their  doveiopmcut  and  des;eription,  to  the  genius  of 
woinuti.  "1'Jie  Lmi  Pleirtd"  and  "The  History  of  the  Lyre/'  have 
many  pn^MiKes  of  trnc  and  simple  feeling,  united  with  an  elevated 
moritl  !K<ritl[iiunt,  and  thiit  accurate  knowledge  of  life,  which  shows 
thi^  obr+tuving  siiid  n'F5>oniTig  mind  in  rapid  progress. 

In  IHHK  M\hh  l.nsii  luEi  inurriod  George  Maclean,  Governor  of  Cape- 
Coiuit  cufitk,  and  .mkhi  ntXvr  sailed  for  Cape-Coast  with  her  hu&band. 
Bh«  latidwd  tlwro  in  August,  and  wai5  resuming,  tbr  ibe  benefit  of 
hiir  family  in  this  country,  her  literary  engagements  in  her  solitary 
AlVICAJi  home,  when  one  morning,  after  writing  the  previous  night 
mm\i  cbeerfi^l  atid  ftiTL!ctionate  letters  to  her  friends  in  England, 
ibe  wm  {October  Itltlu)  fotirid  dejid  in  her  room,  with  a  bottle, 
whji,?h  hfid  eontJilned  prusaie  acLdi  in  her  hand.  It  was  conjectured 
til  lit  Hlie  had  undesignedly  taken  an  over -dose  of  the  fatal  medicine, 
4  relief  trmu  apaams  In  the  stomach,  to  which  she  was  subject. 
Hor  Jtwt  |ioem»  are  superior  in  freedom,  force,  and  originality,  to 
bw  first.  fcShe  is  moKt  distinguished  for  her  poetical  writings,  though 
ber  tables  and  romances  show  great  wit,  vivacit>v  and  knowledge 
of  litb.  Her  prlncipiU  poetie^il  works  are  '*The  Improvisatrice  j" 
"The  Troulmdour /'  ^^The  Gultlcn  Violet/'  "The  Golden  Bracelet/* 
and  **The  Vow  of  the  Peticock/'  Bcf^ides  these,  she  hits  written 
three  novels,  "'Romance  and  Reality/'  "Franeesc*  Carrernfl'  and 
'*Etbflt  Cburchill/'  aod  a  volume  of  tale^  cotitkd  ''Tmts  and 
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Trials,"  in  wliieh  sh©  Iss  supposed  to  have  depicted  tha  hlstoiy  of 
her  0W71  childhood.  She  a  frequent  contributor  to  many  of 
the  periodiealSt  and  nearly  all  the  annajils  of  the  day-  Many  of 
her  bcift  poems  wore  writtt'ii  for  these  pubUeatious,  and  may  be 
found  in  "Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,  with  Memoifa  of  her  Life." 
Edited  hj  Laman  Blanchard. 

LANE,  JANE, 

A  woMAK  of  great  spirit  and  sagacity,  assisted  In  the  escape  of 
Charles  the  Sticotid  after  the  battle  of  VVorceHter^  The  royal  iVigltive, 
disguised  in  ber  father's  livery,  rode  before  her  on  horse l>acU  from 
Bentky  Hall,  in  Stafford  shire,  to  Mr.  Norton*^,  near  Bristol.  Churlcs, 
on  his  restoration,  rewarded  her  amply  ;  and  she  married  Sir 
Clement  Fisher,  Bart*,  of  Paekingtou  Hail,  in  Warwickshire. 

LANNOY,    THE   COUNTESS  OF, 

Bt  birth  Countess  of  Loos  Coswaren.  She  waa  horn  at  the  castle 
of  Gray,  in  Brabant^  in  1767.  In  1788  she  espoused  the  Count  de 
I^ntioy,  and  emigrated  with  him  when  the  Low  Countries  were 
oveniiu  hy  the  French  annies  of  the  republic.  Having  lotit  ah 
their  property  by  confiscation,  like  many  other  families  of  rank, 
tbey  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  need  in  a  strange  land.  AU 
their  resources  lay  iu  the  energy  and  ability  of  the.  countess.  She 
had  always  devoted  herself  to  music  for  the  gratification  of  her 
tastei  and  had  even  attempted  composition!  she  now  made  it  a 
profession,  and  gave  instrucliong  with  success  in  the  city  of  Berlin. 
She  published  several  trios  for  the  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello; 
several  songs,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  harp  and  the  piano  j 
with  other  pieces  of  music  for  those  instruments.  In  ISOl,  slie  was 
permitted  to  return  to  Belgium  with  her  family,  but  was  obliged 
to  go  through  with  a  tedious  lawsuit^  which  involved  all  her  fortune. 
After  several  anxious  year;?,  the  aidt  wai5  lost,  and  she  -was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  at  Paris,  with  her  daughters,  where,  by  resuming 
her  musical  labours,  sbe  obtained  a  scanty  living.  She  died  in 
1822. 

LAFIEEEE,  SOPHIE, 

A  PBETTY  Parisian  singer,  was  a  member  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
waa  formed  in  to  overthrow  the  Directory,  and  replace  the 

authority  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Sophie,  and  several  other 
women,  were  taken  prisoners  with  the  craiapirators,  and  she  eon- 
f touted  her  judges  with  the  greatest  composure,  and  even  levity, 
A.*,  however,  she  could  only  be  accused  of  singing  rciJublican  songs, 
she  was  acquitted. 

LASHFORD,  JOAN, 

DAtrtsHtEU  of  Elizabeth  Wame,  by  a  former  husband,  was  burned 
as  a  heretic  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  in  the  year  15oG.  A  number  of  other  wouien,  about  the  same 
time,  sealed  their  laith  with  thdr  blood,  Joan  Lashford  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  thus  suffered  and  died  a  martyr. 

LAURA, 

ThS!  beloved  of  Petrarch,  is  better  known  hy  that  title,  than  hf 
her  own  name  of  Laura  de  Noycs.   She  was  bom  at  Avignon,  and 
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miimed  Hugo  de  Sade*  Petrarch  first  saw  her  ia  1527,  mid  con- 
ceived a  pilssioTi  for  her,  which  oxistt^d  during  her  IJfe;  yet  hei- 
cliastity  hsts  ncvcsr  Ireen  tailed  iti  questioa,  Petrarch  wrote  three 
li  mid  red  ftnd  e%hteeu  sonnets  and  eighty- eight  mng^  of  which 
Lftitra  was  the  ^iit:oeet»  She  died  of  the  plagnG,  in  1343,  aged  thirty- 
eight.  Siie  i.H  said  tt)  have  had  a  graucfal  figkiTt%  a  sweet  voit^e,  a 
noble  atid  distinguished  appearance,  and  a  conn t^j nance  whiph 
ini^pired  tendemcsa* 

LAVALETTE,   EMILIE,   COUNTESS  DE, 

Niece  of  the  Erapreaa  Josephine,  married  Marie  ChaEnatis  Ijiva- 
Ictte^  aid-de-camp  u>  Bonapam.  Her  maiden  name  was  Etnilie 
Bcanharna!^.  The  iiianncr  in  which  ih^  mamage  was  brought 
ahont  is  well  described  in  the  '^Memoirs  of  Lav  alette/* 

General  Bonaparte,  wishing  to  reward  the  bravery  of  his  eid- 
de-camp,  and  being  then  reatrietcd  in  his  power,  dettirmined  he 
should  marry  thi;^  niece  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  *'r  cannot  make 
you.  a  niajor,"  said  Bonaparte,  **I  must  therefore  give  you  &  wife* 
Yon  Shall  marry  EmiUe  Bcaubamais^.  She  is  ycry  handsome,  and 
well  educated." 

Lavalette  raised  objections:  he  had  no  fctrtnne,  and  was  imme- 
diately to  depart  for  Egypt  with  his  chief;  he  urged  that  he  mi^Tllt 
Ije  killed  there,  or,  which  was  perhaps  his  strongest  ol^ectlon,  tlmt 
the  lady  might  not  fancy  him. 

Bonaparte  overruled  all  these  objections,  telling  him  that  if  ha^ 
Lavalettej  was  killed,  his  widow  would  have  a  pension,  and  miglit 
marry  again  advantageously ;  and  concluded  by  saying>  *'The  weddiug 
shall  take  place  i[i  eight  days.  T  will  allow  you  a  fortnight  for 
the  hone>TiiOon.  Ton  nmst  then  come  and  ji)in  m  at  Toulon* 
Come,  come,  the  thing  is  all  settled.  Tell  the  eoachmaii  to  drive 
home," 

Lavalette  tells  the  story  of  bia  brief  wooing ;  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  he  won  the  consetit  of  the  licjiutiful  girl,  who 
was  then  at  boarding-school,  and  thai  a  fortnight  after  their  marriage 
he  left  his  bride,  and  joined  the  expedition  to  Kg3Tt.  In  eighteen 
months  he  returned,  and  was  ni03t  aft'cctionately  welcomed  by  ah 
wife,  who  presented  to  him  their  infant  datighterj  the  happiness 
of  the  married  pair  was  complete,  and  their  a>lfectlon  for  each  other 
continued  faithful  and  true  during  years  of  proHperity, 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Bunrbons,  the  Count  Lavalette  woa 
imprisoned  and  condemned  to  death.  His  wife  tried  every  means 
to  obtain  his  pardon,  and,  fiiillng  In  this,  she  propoBed  to  him,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  to  put  on  her  dress,  and  imitating  her 
walk  and  manner,  holding  his  handkerchief  to  his  fiice,  as  If  he 
were  weeping,  to  go  out  from  the  prison,  and  when  once  in  the 
street,  she  bad  provided  means  for  his  safety.  As  tiiey  were  about 
the  same  height,  the  deception  succeeded,  and  Count  Lavalette 
escaped  to  Belgium,  but  his  wife  was  kept  for  six  weeks  in  prfcon, 
and  not  allowed  to  see  any  one  but  her  jailor*  She  passed  twenty - 
five  days  without  sleep,  fearing  at  every  moment  that  she  might 
see  her  husband  brought  back  a  prisoner.  'This  anxiety  at  length 
produced  insanity,  which  continued,  with  some  intervals  of  rationality, 
during  her  whole  life.  lavalette  left  France  in  1816;  in  lb22  he 
wa^  allowed  to  return,  and  from  that  thnc  Wl  his  death  devoted 
liimflijir  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 
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LEAH^ 

'Kt.vEST  ^ngliter  or  LaMn  the  Syrian,  who  dereived  Jacob  into 
an  Int^rcoiiraft,  then  t4?nned  mmrriage,  with  this  unsought,  unloved 
woman.  She  beeanie  mother  of  six  sonsi,  bfltned  head?  of  six 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Among  these  was  Levi,  "whtm  |>o«teril]r 
inherited  the  priteihood,  and  Jadah,  the  lew -giver,  from  whom 
descended  **Shiloh/*  or  the  Messiah.  Those  were  great  privileges; 
yet  dearly  did  Leah  pny  the  penalty  of  her  high  ejiiauv  obtained 
by  selfish  fljtifice«  in  which  modesty ^  truth,  and  sisterly  afTeetion, 
were  aJ^i  violated.  Jacob,  her  husband,  **hated  her/'  and  j-he  knew 
It;  kn^w,  tofjv  his  heart  was  wholly  given  to  his  other  wife— her 
beantiful,  virtuous  sister;  what  earthly  pnnisihment  coy  id  have  been 
so  intensely  grievous  to  Leah  ?  As  iitr  name  implies,  ^^iemkr-t^tdt"* 
ghe  was  probably  affectionate,  but  liUpritieipJetl  and  of  a  weak 
mind,  or  she  would  never  have  taken  the  place  of  her  =ister,  whom 
she  knew  Jacob  had  ^rved  seven  years  to  gain.  Leah  loved  her 
husband  devotedly;  but  though  she  was  gnbmissive  and  tender 
and  bore  hitn  many  sons,  a  great  elaitn  on  his  favour,  yet  he  never 
apfieared  to  have  felt  for  her  either  esteem  or  affeetion. 

Jaeob  had  sought  to  unite  himself  with  Rachel  in  the  holy  union 
of  one  man  with  one  woman,  which  only  is  trwe  maniage  \  but 
the  artifice  of  Laban  and  tiie  passitm  of  Leah  desecrated  tliis  union, 
and,  by  introducing  polygamy  into  the  family  of  the  eliosen  l^ounder 
of  the 'house  of  Ifiii^l/oi)ened  the  way  for  the  worst  of  evils  to 
that  nation,  the  voluptuouKne^s  and  idolatry  which  finally  dcbitroyed 
it.  A  treacherous  sister,  a  forward  woumn\  ati  nidoved^  vrlfe^  Leah 
has  left  a  name  unhononred  and  unsung.   She  was  marrii'd  about 

B.O.  ma, 

LEAPOR,  MARY» 

Was  bom  in  North anipton shire,  in  17\%  her  fiither  having  Ijcen 
many  yeare  gaiTlenor  to  a  gentleman  In  that  cnuiity,  ller  educa- 
tion* was  suitable  to  her  humble  rankf  bnt  her  attAit^inents  far 
aurpasacd  ali  expectation*  Her  modesty  kept  her  merit  conccalfd 
till  it  was  too  late  for  her  to  reap  any  temporal  etnohmients  t>om 
her  writings.  She  died  in  her  twenty-foiirih  year,  and,  when  on 
her  death -bed,  gave  her  father  a  colleen  ion  of  papers,  containing 
original  poems,  which  were  afterwards  published.  &:)mo  of  the*o 
poems  are  very  good.  She  also  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  *<Tho 
Unhappy  Facber," 

LEE,  ANNE, 

Was  bom  at  Manchcfittr,  in  1736,  She  was  the  dnuglater  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  at  an  early  age  she  became  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  same  trade.  She  is  distinguished  as  the  person  who  introduced 
Shakerism  into  Amerit^a,  and  she  became  the  leader  of  the  sect. 
Her  first  "testimony  of  salvation  and  eternal  life,"  borne  in  1770, 
was  the  injunction  of  ceUbacy  as  the  perfection  of  human  nature  j 
and  next,  .-^be  claimed  to  be  a  divine  person.  From  this  time  she 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  "Mother  Anne,"  while  she  styled 
herself  "Anne  the  Word."  Having  been  perflCcnted  in  ICngiand, 
&hc  went  to  America,  in  1774,  with  several  members  of  th«  society, 
and  formed  the  first  community  of  Sliakersi  at  Watervliet,  near 
Albany  I  where  she  died,  iti 
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LEE»  HANNAH  F. 

Ts  now  a  T^^ideiit  or  Boatotti  Makssachuselti,  of  which  state  she 
a  native.  Her  birth-place  was  NcwbnrypoiX  where  her  father 
was  Mi  eminent  phypkian.  Mrs.  Lee  has  for  luauy  ye-ars  been  a 
willow  J  and  so  sjtnated  as  not  to  be  infllueiiced  by  peciiAlary 
inotiTes  in  demoting  a  part  of  her  tLme  to  liteTfttwre.  $be  wrote 
from  a  full  heart,  sympathidng  wiih  thoee  who  liufTered  from  lack 
of  knowledges  re^ptictiTifj  the  en  uses  of  their  troubles*  Her  "Three 
Experimenta  of  Livirtg,"  pubJished  about  1838,  was  written  riuring 
H  i^ea&on  of  commercial  distruBE,  when  every  one  was  compiainltig 
of  **bard  tiines."  She  etuhodled  in  this  tale  the  thooghts  stigge^red 
by  scenes  aronnd  her,  without  any  idea  of  publication.  The 
friends  who  read  her  manuscript  ins^isted  on  its  l>ein|^  printed,  and 
one  of  them,  the  late  Juhn  Pickering,  Esq.,  well  known  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  gave  the  manascript  to  the  printer, 
and  to  its  execution »   The  unparalled  e^iccess  of  this  work 

justified  his  opinion.  Edition  after  edition  was  called  for,  (about 
thirty  have  been  issaed  in  America,)  and  we  may  &ay  that  in  no 
country  has  a  work  teaching  the  morals  of  domestic  Hfe  met  with 
sucb  i*iiccess.  It  cirenlatcd  widely  from  the  English  press,  and 
was  advertised  in  large  letters  In  the  bookstores  at  Dresden.  The 
name  of  the  author  was  for  a  long  time  unknown^  as  Mrs.  Lee 
had  never  predated  it  to  any  publication. 

Her  next  work  was  the  **01d  Painters,*'  written  with  the  eameift 
desire  of  benefiting  youth  by  naingimg  Instruction  with  amusement. 
Her  lucceeditig  works,  "Luther  and  his  Timest"  "Cranrocr  and 
bis  Times,"  and  the  ^'Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  -  were 
written  from  the  s&m^  motive,  Mrs.  Lee*s  I3rst  publication  was 
entitled  "Grace  Seymour,"  a  novel  Nearly  the  whole  edition  of 
this  work  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  at  New  York,  before  many 
of  the  volumes  had  been  bound  and  ismed.  She  has  never  re- 
printed it,  though  some  of  bcr  friends  think  it  one  of  her  t)est 
writings.  Another  little  book,  "Rosanna,  or  Scenes  in  Boston," 
was  written  by  particular  desire,  to  increase  the  funds  of  a  charity 
tchool.  As  her  name  has  not  been  prefixed  to  any  of  ber  book.^, 
it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  aU  which  have  proceeded  from  her 
pen;  we  may,  however,  mention  a  volume  of  tales,  and  also  ^verai 
£ms,ll  ti'acts.  One  of  these,  "Rich  Enough,"  was  written  to  illustrate 
the  insane  desire  of  accumulating  wealth  which  at  that  time  pre- 
vailed. The  "Contrast,  or  different  modes  of  Education,"  "The  World 
before  You,  or  the  Log  Cabin,"  are  titles  of  two  of  her  other  little 
iKJOks.  In  1841),  she  published  a  small  volume  of  "Stories  from 
Life  for  the  Young."  Her  first  known  publication  was  the  appeiidix 
to  Mm  Hannah  Adams'  metnoir  of  herself,  edited  by  Dr.  Jo&ypli 
Tuckerman,  Nearly  all  Mrs.  Lee*a  works  have  been  repnblished 
in  this  coimti-y. 

In  contrasting  the  genius  of  the  sexes,  we  should  always  estimate 
the  moral  effect  of  mental  power  j  the  genius  which  causes  or 
cn;nte3  the  highest  amount  of  good  to  humanity  should  take  the 
highest  rank.  The  Hon.  John  Pickering,  to  whom  allusion  is 
made  as  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Lee,  was  a  profound  scholar,  an 
tmineni  lawyer,  a  philologist  of  high  attainments  i  and  yet,  probahly, 
•^ci  greatest  benefit  his  talents  totiferred  on  his  country,  was  his 
»nd  encouragement  in  developing  the  talents  of  Mrs.  Lec 
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Her  moral  influence  bm  hatl  a  power  for  good  over  domt^stic  life, 
aud  on  the  formation  of  character,  which  mcalcnlahly  oiitweighs 
all  ppecuFatiTe  pfailosophles.  Great  rev^^reiice  is  due  to  Mr.  Pickering 
for  his  hfgii  estimation  of  wom&Q*s  moral  power. 

^  LEE,    MARY  ELIZABETH, 

P  A  WRiTBR  of  prose  and  vor^e,  wm  borti  at  Charleston,  Sontli 
Carolina,  on  rhe  23rcl.  of  March,  1813.  She  belonged  to  an  old 
faniily  which  had  always  maintained  a  highly  rpspectabJo  rank  in 
society,  Mary  at  a  very  cjtrly  perltMl  evinced  the  possession  of  a 
delicare  and  sensitive  orgnniaation  with  larige  promise  of  talent. 
She  was  fortnnate  in  early  literary  associations,  which.  In  a  eon- 
Fidernhle  degree,  were  made  to  supply  the  want  of  a  clobe  and 
Tnethixlicai  cil  neat  ion.  She  soon  exhibited  an  eager  appetite  Ibr 
books.  For  tbe^e  ihe  abandoned  the  uaual  amnsemcnta  of  childhood. 
Indeed,  she  never  enrertained  them.  The  toy  and  the  doll,  m 
essential  to  jitvenile  happlneiiss  contributed  at  no  period  to  her». 
Her  pleasures  \i?ere  derived  wholly  from  reading,  and  the  conversa- 
tion of  thone  whose  attach nieot  to'  letters  was  decided.  In  this  way 
she  abided  daily  to  her  Intellectual  resources,  and  Ptimtdated,  even 
to  excc^^^^,  the  sole  desire  of  her  mind.  Her  memory  wixs  onu  of 
remarkable  capacity,  and  she  retained  without  an  effort  whatever 
commended  iti^elf  to  her  imagination.  She  thus  laid  in  rare  stores 
for  thought,  which,  she  advanced  to  maturity,  were  never  leil 
unemployed.  Her  fliculty  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  witli 
or  without  a  tutor,  was  singularly  large  ^  and,  with  a  memory  so 
retcivtivc  as  that  which  she  possessed,  it  was  never  e^eerciPcd  in 
YRin*  lentil  the  age  of  ten,  her  education  was  entirely  carried  on 
at  home.  When,  at  this  period,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enlarge 
her  studies  in  accordance  with  the  iTicrcasing  developments  of  her 
mind,  and  she  was  sent  to  school,  its  exercises  and  excitements 
were  found  to  prey  upon  her  delicate  constitution.  The  very 
emulation  which  such  an  institution  almost  Etecessariiy  provokes 
In  an  ardent  and  eager  nature,  was  Injurioue  to  hers.  Heriiealth 
became  impaired*  and  it  was  found  necessary  when  she  was  but 
twelve  years  of  age,  to  withdraw  her  once  more  to  the  placid  sphere 
of  domestic  study.  Here,  theti,  and  almost  at  this!  early  period, 
she  began  the  edacation  of  herself— that  most  valuable  of  all  kinds 
of  education,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  school  education  of 
value.  In  the  securities  of  home  she  pursued  her  voluntary  tasks 
with  equal  industry  and  pleasure.  Her  application  was  sleepless, 
her  acquisitions  surprising.  She  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  eons  id- 
erablQ  mastery  over  the  French,  Italian,  and  Gertnan  languages, 
while  perfecting  herself,  by  constant  attention,  in  all  tiie  griiees 
of  her  own.  In  these  exorci&es  she  naturally  hccamn  a  contributor 
lo  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country.  Her  vein  was  at  once 
direct  and  delicate  j  simple,,  unaifccted  and  truthful,  yet  full  of 
grace,  swectneas,  and  beauty.  Her  tone  was  grave  mostly,  almost 
t  J  solemnity,  yet  relieved  and  wanned  by  a  fancy  that,  if  never 
frolicsome,  was  at  least  usually  cheerful. 

Miss  Lee's  pracdce  in  verse,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  preceded 
her  exercises  in  prose.  At  a  later  day  she  became  as  diligent  in 
the  latter  as  in  the  former  province.  Essays,  sketches,  tales,  all 
proceeded  rapidly  from  her  pen,  and  were  eagerly  read  in  the 
annuals  and  magazines  Into  wMch  tliey  found  their  way.  Some- 
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times  she  ventured  upon  a  critical  paper  for  tlie  re  vie  w^^  and, 
through  this  mcduim^  aht  ha^  given  ua  same  just  and  ihougluful 
Critic iSTfia  upon  foreign  writers.  One  volume,  de^jjgoed  by  lier  iibr 
the  young,  entitled  "Social  ETfnitigs^  or  Historical  TaJes,**  was 
published  l>7  tlic  Mas&acliusctta  School  Library  AssfOLuation^  and 
la  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  ttie  collection.  Its 
character iFticB  arc  fiimplicity*  good  seiiac,  accuracy  of  statemont, 
and  compactness  of  detail,  all  carefully  chosen  and  grouped  iu 
aeeordance  with  th©  leading  purpose  of  the  publication* 

At  a  later  period  iu  life,  her  labouni  were  continued  amidst  great 
sutTering,  and  with  a  constant  apprehensiuvi  of  &  fatal  tennlimiioiL 
Her  constitution,  always  delicate,  was  gradually  yielding  to  her 
complaint,  ^hkh  was  assisted  in  it^  progrei^a  by  the  intense  activity 
of  her  mind.  But  this  very  activity,  which  helped  her  foe,  was 
her  principal  f^olace.  Of  the  tenacity  with  which,  she  held  to 
tier  einploymeiHF,  we  may  form  some  notion  fVoni  a  single  fact. 
Her  right  hand  liaving  become  paralyzed,  ghe  transferred  the  pea 
to  the  iefl,  Mid  acquired  a  new  style  of  peumansliip,  which, 
entirely  different  from  that  wliich  she  wrote  before,  is  yet  sitignlarly 
uniform,  and  even  spirit^iid  aud  grace fuL  She  bore  her  afliictiona 
with  a  wonderful  fortitude,  a.  sweet,  beeomuig  cheerfulness,  and  a 
still  unwearied  exerciiie  of  her  mental  faculties,  all  coneurritig  to 
illustrate  thtj  pure  and  noble  Christian  spirit,  the  cultivation  of 
which  had  been  carefully  blended  with  that  of  her  iutellecmal  and 
moral  nature* 

After  years  of  suffering,  she  expired  peacefully  and  hopefully 
in  the  arms  of  her  family,  on  the  23rd.  of  SepLember,  184?,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty -six.  A  selection  frotn  ber  poetical  w^ritiugs 
has  recently  been  made,  and  publtEhed  in  Charleston  by  Measis. 
Walker  and  Richards,  in  a  beautiful  duodeeimo  of  two  hundi^ 
and  twenty-foar  pages. 

LEE,  SAEAH, 

This  lady,  welt  known  to  naturalistic  as  the  biographer  of  Cuvier, 
and  also  to  the  public  by  her  numeroua  works  of  travel  and 
natural  hietory,  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Wallis,  Esq,,  of 
Colehestcr,  where  she  was  born  in  1791.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  she  married  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdicb,  from  whom  she  donbtless 
received  that  bias  towards  the  study  of  nature  which  she  after- 
wards manifested.  She  uccomtHitiied  her  husbatid  in  a  mission  lo 
Ashantee,  during  which,  it  is  eaid,  "she  achieved  wonders  by  her 
devoted  love  uTid  bravery,"  The  account  of  this  mission  wa» 
published  in  ISIO,  and  there  is  no  doubt  thfit  she  greatly  aaiiKted 
her  husbatid  in  the  preparation  of  that,  as  al&o  of  the  following 
works  which  succeeded  it — *'Taxidenny(  or  the  art  of  Collecting, 
Preparing,  and  Mounting  Otyeeti*  of  Natural  History,"  1820;  "An 
Analysis  of  the  Natural  Clas^ifl cation  of.  Mammalia,"  j  "An 
Essay  on  the  Superstitions,  Customs,  and  Arts  common  to  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  Aby:?sinians,  and  Ai^hautees,"  1821  ^  aud 
*^EIements  of  Concholggy,"  1823 

In  1823,  Mr,  Bowdich  set  out  on  another  mission  to  Africa, 
ajccornpanled  by  his  devoted  wifej  from  this  he  never  returned; 
having  died  at  Bat  hurst,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gambiat  in 
January,  1824.  "The  lirst  soUciEude  of  thij  bereaved  widow,"  we 
ttre  told,  "was  to  arrange  her  husbaud's  manuscripts  for  publieatiou 
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I  eirif  as  March  of  the  following  year  appeared  a  handsome 
>  VKrivme,  copionsly  illustrated,  and  entitled  "Excursions  in 
ift  and  Porto  Santo,  during  the  autuiim  of  1823,  while  on 
[•nW  ToyaM  to  Africa,  by  the  late  T.  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq., 
«ttctor  of  w  mission  to  Ashantee,"  etc. ;  the  remainder  of  the 
being  occupied  with  the  heads  of  the  matter,  added  by  the 
^  and  inde&tigable  widow,  to  complete  the  narrative ;  which 
^id  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to  give  her  a  high  position 
l^lQ  sodety  of  naturalists,  and  to  gain  for  ber  general  applause 
*  •ympathy. 

^**liUe  a  widow,  she  spent  some  years  in  Paris,  and  was  much  in 
'  *Oeiety  of  Baron  Cuvier  and  other  illustrious  French  savants.  On 
'[^doLth  of  the  great  naturalist,  she  repaid  his  many  marks  of 
and  esteem  by  a  biographical  memoir  of  some  three 
pages,  being  assisted  in  the  work  by  some  of  the  baron's 
ksdentific  and  mtimate  friends.    Previous  to  the  publication 
Ifk  work,  she  had  issued  her  '^History  of  British  Fresh -Water 
I,**  with  illustrations  drawn  and  coloured  by  her  own  hand; 
jr,  In  his  ''B^gne  Animal,"  pronounced  this  to  be  tres  belles. 
(logBewhere  about  1880  she  married  Mr.  Lee,  and  returned  to 
From  that  time  we  find  her  name  constantly  on  the 
lists,  chiefly  as  author  of  books  for  the  young,  founded 
'  travelling  esqperiences,  and  natural  history  researches.  Her 
nts  of  Natural  History,"  and  the  volume  on  "Taxidermy," 
r  in  its  sixth  edition,  are  on  the  Privy  Council  List  of  Class 
ftir  national  education ;  and,  as  a  recognition  of  her  services 
,  ability,  she  was,  two  years  before  her  death,  which  took  place 
I  the  28rd.  of  September,  1866,  awarded  a  pension  of  fifty  pounds 
In  private  life  she  is  said  to  "have  been  beloved  by 
1  who  knew  her.   Her  talents  she  used  invariably  unselfishly ; 
ktt  spirit  was  oppressed  with  no  pride  of  intellect  or  vanity." 

LEE,  SOPHIA. 

Tms  amiable  and  ingenious  lady  was  bom  in  London,  in 
1  year  1760.    Her  father,  originally  bred  to  the  law,  was  an 
of  merit,  whose  conduct  gained  him  admission  into  the  best 
and  who  gave  his  children  an  excellent  education.   At  an 
Mriy        the  subject  of  this  article  exercised  her  pen  in  compo- 
lUoii,  and  in  1780  produced  the  diverting  comedy  entitled  the 
"Chapter  of  Accidents,"  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
With  the  profits  of  this  play,  on  the  death  of  her  father,  which 
tek  pLace  the  following  year,  she  was  enabled  to  open  a  school 
it  Bath,  which,  aided  by  her  sisters,  she  conducted  for  several 
fmn  with  great  reputation.   Her  next  performance,  published  in 
UM^  was  the  well-known  novel  entitled  "The  Recess,  or  a  Tale  of 
Odier  Times,"  the  story  of  which  is  founded  on  the  fate  of  two 
amposed  daughters  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  a  secret  marriage 
Vfth  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.    It  is  ingeniously  and  pathetically 
Wrought  up,  but  some  severe  casuists  have  condemned  the  unfair 
Ibertj  which  it  takes  with  some  historical  characters.   This  romance, 
Weh  became  very  popular,  was  followed  in  1787  by  a  ballad 
QriJed  ••A  Hermit's  Tale,  found  in  his  Cell."   In  1796,  Miss  Lee 
Itodaced  a  tragedy  called  "Almeyda,  Queen  of  Granada;"  but 
Although  aided  by  the  great  talents  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  did  not 
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realise  tlio  expectatioijs  which  h^r  power  of  TOOTing-  the  passlona 
in  the  "Rece^ii"  ht\d  created.  In  the  succeeding  year^  Miss  Harriet 
hm  imblifth^d  the  first  Ave  yolmnes  of  her  "Canterbury  TaieSi'' 
three  stories  in  which  were  from  the  pen  of  hiir  sister,  and  of  these, 
one  called  ^'Krutxinar'*  was  selected  ibr  the  subject  of  a  tragcdj 
by  Lurd  Byron*  In  ltK)3,  having  secured  a  handsome  competeuee, 
ihe  retired  from  teaching  ^  soon  after  which  appeared  her  "Life  of 
a  Luver,"  a  novel  written  early  in  life.  In  1807,  a  comedy  by 
Miiis  Lee,  termed  the  "Assignation,"  was  Tinsuccessfully  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  which  drama  terminated  her  literary  career.  She 
<lled  at  CUltoii.  near  Bristol,  March  13th.p  1824 

LEELA, 

Of  Granada,  a  Moorish -Spaniard,  who  was  celebrated  for  her 
learning.   She  died  iu  the  early  part  q£  the  thirteenth  century. 

LEGGE,  ELIZABETH, 

EtDBST  daughter  of  Edward  Legge,  an  ancestor  <>f  the  Earl  ot 
Dartmouth,  wits  botu  in  1580,  She  was  particulurly  noted  for  her 
faculty  of  acquiring  languages,  having  studied  thoro uglily  the  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Irish  tongues,  besides  cultivating  her  poetical 
genius*  Unfortunately,  these  acquisitLona  soon  proved  nearly  useless, 
as  she  lost  her  sight,  indeed  became  totally  blind,  in  consequence 
of  severe  study  and  midnight  readings.  She  was  never  married^ 
lived  chiefly  iii  Ireland,  and  died  at  the  great  age  of  105, 

LEIVA,    MARIA    TIEGIKIA  DL 

Horace  remarks,  in  an  often -quoted  sally,  that  many  heroes 
worthy  of  renown  have  exist^^d,  acted,  and  been  forgotten,  becattse 
there  was  no  bard  to  cast  bis  sacred  light  around  tbcir  deeds.  The 
Interest  awakened  by  the  poet,  is  indeed  universal  and  far-spi-cadiug. 
Who,  for  instance,  does  not  feel  more  alive  to  the  identity  of  Aga- 
memnon—the very  king  noted  by  Homer^--or  of  Andromache,  or 
of  Helen,  than  to  the  well-authenticated  existence  of  many  an  actual 
prince  or  pretty  woman,  who,  wanting  the  hard,  is  made  known  to 
us  merely  by  chronological  tablets?  It  is  that  sort  of  interest,  in- 
spired by  being  the  subject  of  the  pen  of  genius,  that  renders  the 
Signora  Di  Leiva  worthy  a  place  in  these  sketches.  Mauzoiii,  in 
the  best  romance  Italy  has  ever  produced— we  may  aay,  one  of  the 
heat  romances  to  be  tbund  in  any  language — has  given  importance 
to  the  memory  of  an  otherwise  obiieurc  gentlewoman.  Those  versed 
in  Italian  literature,  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  Interesting  and 
strongly  de[uetcd  account  of  the  lady  of  Monzaj  but  little  is  to 
be  added  to  the  episode  of  the  "Promessl  Sposj." 

Jt  must  be  stated,  that  the  circumstances  detailed  in  that  work 
did  not  really  happen  at  Monza,  but  in  some  obscure  bourg,  whoae 
name  cannot  now  be  ascertained  ■  the  real  name  of  the  lady  was 
Maria  Ylrglnia  dl  Leiva.  Her  father,  Antonio  di  Leiva,  from  an 
unjust  ambition  to  endow  his  son  with  an  excessive  wealth,  immured 
this  unfortunate  daughter  in  a  convent,  where  she  was  forced  to 
take  the  veil,  without  the  j^mallest  vocation  or  sentLment  of  religion. 
To  recompeuso  her  for  this  sacrifice,  uncommon  privileges  were 
extended  to  her*  she  was  aceouutahlo  to  nobody  for  her  time  or 
«ctious»  ^d  this  led  to  her  rulu,   A  young  nobleman,  of  dissolute 


hahlts  and  alifimtmied  life,  fiiimd  ineiiiifl  to  attmct  lier  attention 
from  a  nt-^i^fhljonring  ImtiBi^—to  ffftln  her  afftection!^*  mid  to  seducG 
her.  Thus  ftir  Matiznni but  the  work  called  the  Monaea  di  Mun^Jt, 
by  Kossmi,  which  afFecUf  to  give  n  dctxiilcd  and  eon  tinned  Jife  of 
this  lady,  is  entirely  incorrect  iuid  wkljoiit  real  foundfttion,  Tbo 
true  end  of  her  hijitorj  is,  thai  the  scandalous  life  she  led,  was 
brought  by  report  to  the  ears  of  the  Carditjal  Borronieo,  who  quietly 
withdraw  lier  from  the  s«ene  of  her  err<JTS,  placed  her  In  another 
monasterjt  under  strict  overseeing,  and  in  fine,  hy  tcndemc&a  and 
spiritual  exhortatlon>i,  awaJketie^d  her  torpid  conikrience}  iikHtructed 
her  in  religions  truths,  and  brought  aljont  a  sincere  repeniarice. 
She  became  as  eminent  tor  the  saintly  piety  of  her  latter  days,,  as  she 
liad  been  offensive  from  her  early  licentiou^itiess.  Her  seducer,  iifter 
a  series  of  fctirful  crimes,  among  which  murder  was  to  be  reckoned, 
came  to  an  unUmely  and  violent  death, 

I  LENKGREN,  ANNA  MARIA, 

Swinish:  poetess,  was  bom  in  1754,  and  died  in  X817. 
m|  was  t!ie  daughter  of  Profejisor  MaUntstadt,  of  Cpsala.  Her 
"YMl  to  the  Parsonage,'*  **PortraJ(s,"  anti  other  writings,  are 
charming  pictures  of  domestic  life.  The  Swedish  Academy  honoured 
her  metnory  hy  a  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  is  her  bust,  and 
on  the  other  a  mnse  holding  a  lyra,  with  this  inscription:  "Quo 
minus  gloriam  potebat  eo  magiE  a^cut&" 

LENNOX,  CHAELOTTE. 

Thb  Mend  of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  was  bom  in  1720,  at 
New  York,  of  which  city  her  father^  Colonel  Rameay,  wae  lieutenaul- 
govcrnor.  She  was  sent  to  thifl  country  to  he  edncatedi  married, 
was  left  a  widow  with  one  child,  and  reported  to  her  pen  for 
MibeijJtenee  Her  latter  days  were  clouded  by  poverty  and  slcltness. 
Some  of  her  works  are,  **Tbe  Female  Quixote,"  "Henrietta,  Sophia, 
and  Eupheraia,''  "Shakspere  Illusiraied,"  two  plays,  ai3d  various 
translation's. 

Dr.  Johnson  assisted  her  in  drawing  tip  proposalji  for  an  edition 
of  her  workd,  in  rliree  volumes,  4to,,  hut  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  published*  Dr*  Johnson  had  such  an  opinion  of  Mrs, 
Leimox,  that  on  one  occasion,  not  l<ing  before  hb  death,  he  went 
m  far  as  to  pronounce  licr  talents  b.s  a  writer  stiperior  t*)  tho?te  of 
Mrs-  Carter,  Hifis  Hannah  More,  and  Mias  Buniey,  She  died 
Jaimaiy  4th.,  IBQL 

LEKORMAND,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  bom  in  Alen^on.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
fihc  was  educated,  together  with  her  aiater,  in  the  convents  of 
Alen^on,  and  when  of  a  suitable  age,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a 
mtlhner.  She  commenced  her  vocation  hy  announcing  that  the 
superior  of  the  convetit  of  the  Benedictines,  where  she  was  then 
livings  would  be  deprived  of  her  office,  and  she  informed  her 
companions  of  the  name,  age,  and  other  pjirticulars  of  the  successor 
of  the  deprived  abbess.  For  this  prophecy,  Mademoiselle  Lcnormand 
was  obliged  to  undergo  a  penance ;  but  th^  event  verifying  the 
troth  of  her  predictions,  her  pretensionB  as  a  prophetess  were 
cotifinned*  Alen^on  was,  however,  too  confined  a  place  for  a  spirit 
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like  hers,  and  when  ahe  mm  foiitieen  ahe  set  out  for  Pam,  with 
iiDthtiig  but  the  clothes  she  vvorCt  anti  six  frnties  lu  her  piitkeU 
H^r  step- father,  who  wiw  in  Fiiris,  obtiiincd  for  her  a  siluatloii  iu 
a  shop^  where  soon  became  a  grL^a^t  favour! ce,  and  studied 
arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  and  matbetuatic^s.  After  reiiiiiiuiDg  there 
some  tiniet  Madcmoitjelie  LeiionuiLtid  removGd  to  ^c*.  5,  Rtie  do 
Toiimon,  wliere  she  continued  to  exercise  her  profefision,  without 
incurring  the  censure  of  government.  She  attracted  pttojile  of  all 
ranks  in  life.  The  Princejis  do  Lamballe,  tht;  Count  de  Provence, 
afterwards  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  Mirabeau,  Miirat,  Rolyespierre, 
St*  Just,  Barriere,  Madame  Tallieu,  and  even  Madamtj  de  Stael, 
were  among  her  frequent  visitors.  Josephine,  wifti  of  Napoleon, 
reposed  the  greatest  contidence  in  her,  and  constantly  serit  to  ask 
the  result  of  any  enterprise  the  emperor  was  about  to  undertake, 
She  was  aeveral  timea  on  the  point  of  im prison mi^nt ;  at  one  time  for 
foretelling  the  divorce  of  Josephine ;  at  othej-s,  for  prop he&jing  the 
downfall  of  jjcrsona  in  power;  but  she  always  escaped,  Shft 
liDught  lands  aud  houses  at  Ale  neon,  where  she  retired  iifter 
the  rovoltittoti  of  July,  1830,  At  this,  her  native  place,  she  was 
tinwiUlng  to  exercise  her  profeji^ion.  She  was  a  short,  fiat,  and 
Tery  plain  woman ^  with  remarkably  bright  pierciiig  eyes.  She 
left  her  property  to  her  iUfphcWp  whom  she  adopted  after  Ber 
sister'a  death. 

In  1827,  she  published  Memoirs  Historiqnes  ct  Se'cretS  de  I* 
Imperatrice  Josejihine.'*  She  foretold  that  her  own  death  would 
not  take  plaee  till  she  was  one  hundred  and  twenty -four,  that  is, 
till  near  tlie  close  of  the  present  century.  In  this  she  proved  a 
fidse  prophet,  aa  she  died  before  it  was  half  expired. 

LEONTIUM, 

Ajf  Athenian  courtezan,  who  lived  about  B.  C.  350,  bec-ame  a 
convert  to  the  philosophy  of  Epieunjs*  She  married  Metrodorus, 
one  of  the  principal  disciples  of  Epicnrua,  and  had  a  son  by  him, 
whom  Epicurus  commended  to  the  notice  and  regard  of  his  ex- 
ecutors. She  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  against 
Theophrastus,  one  of  the  principal  of  the  peripatetic  seei.  The 
book  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  written  in  a  polite  and 
elegant  style.  From  her  love  of  letters,  she  was  drawn  by  TheodomP 
the  painter,  in  a  po&ture  of  meditatiou. 

LESCAILE,  CATHAEINE., 

One  of  those  learned  and  fsccomplished  women  wbo  hare  been 
honoured  with  the  appellation  of  the  *Tenth  Muse,"  was  a  native 
of  Hulliind.  Her  poems  were  publi&hcd  in  1728.  They  consist 
principally  of  tragedies,  which,  although  Ihey  violate  the  ordinary 
rules,  show  frequent  marks  of  superior  genius.   She  died  in  1711* 

LESLIE,  ELIZA, 

Is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  where  she  baa  resided  the  itrreater 
portion  of  her  life.  Her  paternal  ancestors  were  from  Scotland  ^ 
ter  great-grandfather,  Eobert  Leslie,  emigi'atcd  to  the  then  colony 
of  Maryland  about  the  year  1745.  The  father  of  Hias  Leslie  re- 
moved to  Phlladdphifi  befbre  she  was  bom ;  but  he  had  previously 
married,  iu  Maryland,  the  granddaughter  of  a  worthy  Swede  i  and 
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thtis  Mb?  Lev«ilic,  who  has  been  eritieJB©d  «s  an  English  authorasa, 
uott''  to  ciuote  her  own  words,  **a  drop  of  Etiglish  hlood  in 
liiir  veinB,"  The  ^l^^itakc  probably  arose  from  die  chT:timstAHco 
that,  when  s^he  was  a  t^hild,  Ikt  father  brought  hi^  fiimily  with  Mm 
TO  LoT>ilon  for  a  few  TPara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Portugal ;  and 
her  brother,  Charles  Leslie,  the  distinguiKlicd  artist,  8«ittled  in 
I>jijdon.  T\ih  Airier icati  family  of  Leslies  are  very  takiHtHl,  itndj 
TTforcovcr,  have  won  sijcccsa,  whfeh  genius  does  nut  always  achieve. 
Miss  Annti  LcsUls  a  yoTmger  sister  of  Ehzfi,  lias  i^iic'ceeded,  as 
an  arti^,  beyond  wlmt  females  usually  do;  j^he  has  copied  her 
brother';*  pictures  wirh  such  truth  and  snirit,  that  her  work  is  often 
mistaken  for  the  original. 

After  the  return  of  Mr.  Leslie,  Senior^  to  Philadelphia,  he  engaged 
in  business,  yet,  being  fond  of  bf*oks,  he  devoEed  much  of  hi* 
timet  whiEe  abroad  and  In  his  owa  land,  tt>  mathemailcs  and  natiirikl 
philosophy*  These  pursuiUf  brought  him,  before  he  left  Anicriea, 
into  intimacy  with  FraiikUn,  JetlorKCtn,  Rittenhouse,  and  other 
philrjsophers'of  the  day;  and  hfs  reminiscences  of  these  distiri- 
giiished  men  had,  doubtle^,  &a  abiding  induenee  on  the  mind  of 
his  yonng  liud  ffiftftd  daughter,  the  betit  of  whoise  genius  baei  always 
been  towards  the  usefnl  and  practical. 

Miss  Leslie^s  first  book,  " [Seventy -five  Rpccipts,"  a  little  manaal 
to  assist  kulies  iu  their  houKekceping,  owed  itjj  a]ipe!iraneo  to  thii^ 
dejrire  of  beiujf  naeftii.  Its  success  was  so  ^fignal,  that  the  publisher 
proposed  to  Miss  Leslie  the  writing  of  a  work  for  children*  With 
mueb  pcr» nation,  she  was  prevailed  on  to  undertake  this,  itnd 
produced  several  books  for  juvenile  readers,  which  were  very 
popular  and  useful.  '*The  Mirror'*  wiis  the  fim  of  the  j^edeSp 
then  foil  owed  "The  Young  American,"  "Atlantic  Tales,"  "Stories 
for  Era  ma,"  and  "The  American  GirPs  B(n>k,"  publii*hEcl  in  1832. 
Prior  to  thi^,  Iftss  Leslie  CJ^mmeiiced  writing  for  '^Godey's  Lady 'a 
Bot>k,"  and  her  contributions  were  continued,  with  but  flight  inter- 
mbsions,  till  1850,  She  al^iO  eoatributcd  to  other  pcriodicaLs,  and 
has  be^n  editor  of  monthlies  and  annuals.  Her  various  papers 
have  biMiu,  in  part,  collecftd  atid  published,  with  the  title  of 
"Pencil  Sketches,  or  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners."  The 
flret  volume  was  publislied  iu  1833,  &nd  contained  "Mrs,  Washington 
Potts,"  &  prize  tale,  which  haiS  lieeii  very  niuch  praised.  The 
second  volume  was  published  in  1835,  and  the  third  iu  1837, 
During  these  year^,  she  prepared  a  large  work  on  Cookery,  which 
has  tnet  with  groat  favour;  also,  "The  House  Book,"  a  useful 
manual  for  young  housekeepers,  and  the  "Ladies'  New  Receipt 
Book/* 

In  1841,  "Althca  Vernon*'  appeared;  and  in  1848  was  publi^hod 
her  longest  and  most  finidhed  fictitious  narrative,  "Atneiia,  or  a 
Young  liAdy's  Vicisfiit tides,**  in  one  volume*  Misn  LcaUe  lias  quick 
Observation,  a  retentive  memory,  a  sprightly  fancy,  and  a  persevering 
mind  J  she  has  also  the  great  merit  of  being  free  from  affectation  j 
her  purpose  is  always  to  be  useful,  to  correct  faults,  expose  follies, 
and  wage  war  with  what  is  perverse  and  eontetuptlble.  Her  latest 
works  are  ^*The  Beiiaviour  Book"  and  the  "Life  of  John  Fitch,'* 
the  first  experimenter  in  ste^iu  tiavlgiition.  For  this  she  had 
abundant  materials,  as  that  uufortuuate  mati  of  science  Tvas  an 
intimate  ftiend  of  her  lUther*s,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  his 
projects,  afterwards  realised  by  Fulton. 
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LEVI,   JUSTIN  DE, 

DAu<*HTEit  of  Aiidr^  Perotti,  of  Saaso  Fcrmto,  &  deacendaut  ^ 
the  illustrious  house  of  Levi,  was  born  M  Cremona,  in  the  fburteentk 
century,  and  was  a  succEssful  writer  of  Italian  poetry.  She  was  a 
contemporary  and  corrttjpotidont  of  Petrarch*  She  addressi^d  to  hixu 
a  sonnet,  to  which  he  replied  by  another.  But,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  rivalry  with  this  celebratiid  poet,  she  determined  to 
write  only  in  French.  She  married  Lonis  de  Puytendro,  a  French 
gentleman,  living  on  the  borders  of  the  Bhine,  and  was  the  ^JQiotiatresd 
of  Clotildo  de  Surviile. 

LEWALD,  lANNT, 

Is  a  Prussian  lady  who  has  achieved  a  European  reptttation  by 
her  talents  as  (i  writer  of  tiiles  and  sketches  of  life  and  mannerfi. 
Her  delineations,  if  at  times  somewhat  coarse,  ate  drawn  with  a 
firm  free  hand.  Her  tirst  novel,  entitled  "Clementina  and  Jenny,'* 
did  not  attract  much  attention  j  lint  her  second,  called  ^Diogena," 
to  which  wa§  attached  the  nom  de  pfume  of  idnna  Countess  H.-H., 
as  a  6ort  of  parody  upon  the  name  of  the  Countess  HahTj-Hahn, 
Ihen  in  the  height  of  her  popularity,  achieved  an  immediate  success. 
Although  itit^:nded  as  a  hfaiirical  eally,  In  the  highly  sentimenEal 
and  roraauEic  style  of  the  novelitit  of  Mecklenburg-Schwenn,  yet 
the  story  had  so  much  of  deep  and  sustained  interest,  that  it 
took  a  ilrm  hold  of  the  public  ndndj  atid  was  read  and  talked 
about  a.^  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  original  works  of  the  day* 
Being  published  anotiymouslyT  Its  authorship  was  a  matter  of  dispUECf 
and  this,  too,  tended  to  increase  its  popularity. 

In  Mademoiselle  Lewald's  next  work,  **Itiilieni$chcs  Silderhuch,^'  slia 
avowed  herself  the  author  of  "Diogena,"  and  thus  set  conjecture 
to  rest^  and  turned  the  eyes  of  the  admirers  of  that  work  upon 
lierielf.  Under  the  title  of  "The  Italians  at  Home,"  there  appeared 
In  a  translation  of  the  above  series  of  graphic  and  enter- 

taining sketches*  in  1849,  catnc  out  a  novel  entitled  "Prlnz  Louig 
Ferdinand,"  which  bad  a  slight  founmltion  on  facts  In  the  llfb  of 
a  Prussian  Prince.   In  after  a  season  spent  in  England,  she 

published  her  impre>ssion&  of  its  j>ccnery  and  people.  This  book 
was  translated  in  1864,  and  won  regard  for  the  author  by  its 
ftank  cordial  spirit  and  sound  discriminating  eenae. 

LEWIS,    ESTELLE  ANNA, 

Was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Her  maiden  name  was 
Bobtnson ;  her  father  being  a  native  of  Cuba,  descended  from  an 
English  and  Spanish  parentage.  She  was  married,  when  quite 
young,  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of  Brooklyn,  Long  Ishmd, 
where  she  now  resides.  She  began  to  write  at  an  early  agej  bat 
her  hrat  poetical  effort  tliat  attracted  much  attention,  was  "The 
Ruins  of  Palenque,"  which  appeared  in  *'The  New  World.'*  In 
lfi44,  she  published  a  volmne  of  poems,  entitled  **Records  of  the 
Heart,*'  which  was  very  favourably  received.  In  1846,  there  ap- 
peared in  "The  Democratic  Review,"  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  by 
Mrs,  Lewis,  entitled  '*The  Broken  Heart  this,  like  her  form<sr 
poeiiis,  was  much  admired*  Jn  1848^  she  published  "The  Child  of 
the  Sea,  and  other  Poems,"  which,  by  some  eriticif,  has  beeD  con- 
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M^feU  hcT  bost  work.  It  is  Ucr  longest  poem,  and  has  p&ssugCf 
of  C3£ceednig  t>eaurj  and  deep  pathos  j  lier  power  in  dvlitf eating 
pasjfion  aiid'di^^icribiiig  chnractor  is  vt^ry  grcBt,  and  Jier  versification 
always  b^mioniom  and  uaited  to  tbe  subject.  All  her  poetns  show 
tJTico'mmon  versality  of  imagination,  a  warni  enthusiasm,  and  ro- 
m&rkalTle  fiiciiity  of  expression 

LEZAHDIERE,  MADEMOISELLE, 

Was  IV  JiaViYG  tsf  France.  Witbont  any  enconmgement  she 
TOanifested  nn  invincible  taste  for  historical  researches.  Jn  this  she 
met  with  grt^at  opposition  frotii  her  fiiioity.  At  a  [M?riod  when 
France,  as  a  nation,  was  given  up  to  mo?t  frirQ]om  pursuits,  when 
the  conrt  was  ifccnpieil  entirely  by  futile  pleasures,  to  say  no  worsei 
it  seemed  monstrous,  atKl  inadnussible  to  common -place  people* 
that  a  yonng  girl  should  give  np  the  world,  and  the  usual  routine 
of  girh!4h  lite,  to  devote  herself  to  musty  manuscripts  and  severe 
stody.  Her  perseverance,  however,  removed  all  obfttacles,  aiid  she 
was  at  last  itidulged  by  her  parents  with  the  means  of  carrying 
out  her  views*  She  tie  voted  the  best  years  of  her  youth  to'  the 
most  laborious  literary  pursuits;  living  in  solitude?,  unknown  by 
the  public,  but  eticoumged  by  the  approhatlon  and  sympathy  of  a 
few  scientific  men,  among  whom  her  principal  friend  was  Male- 
eherbes,  the  heroic  advocate  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  After  tweuty- 
flve  years  of  careAil  research,  her  w*ork  was  printed  auonymotisly, 
under  the  title  of  "Theory  of  the  Politicel  Lawfj  of  the  French 
Monarchy/*  Alas!  the  hook  wa§  printed  ixi  iTltO,  when  the  very 
word  monurchjf  vvag  an  ahomitiation.  It  was  published  after  the 
Revolution,  but  the  time  was  oast;  political  science  had  also 
undergone  a  revolution,  and  the  labours  of  a  lifetime  were  lost, 
Augu.<tirj  Thierry,  unquesitionably  the  best  Judge  in  the  world 
of  the  snhject  of  Mademoiselle  L^v^ardiere,  since  his  own  ivrl tings 
have  formed  an  epoch  in  the  manner  of  stndyiiii^  and  treating  such 
re^arehes,  gives  her  almost  the  preference  over  all  the  learned 
men  who  were  her  predecessors  in  this  study.  He  speaks  Idghly 
of  her  erudition  and  philosophic  mode  of  reasoning ;  her  theory  he 
completely  destroys,  as  he  does  those  of  all  the  foregoing  lavants, 
not  excepting  the  great  Montesquieu. 

LICHTENAW,    WILIIELMINA,    COUSTESS  OF, 

Thh  celehratcd  friend  of  Frederick  William  the  Second.  Her 
father,  whose  name  was  Enke,  travelled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  as  a  clever  musician  on  the  French  horn,  and  was  after- 
wards received  into  the  royal  musical  chapel  of  Berlin.  She  had 
two  sisters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  on  account  of  her  splendid  figure, 
was  enga^d  at  the  Italian  opera.  Count  Matuschki  eloped  with 
her  to  Yenice,  and  married  her,  after  whith  they  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  they  lived  in  a  brilliant  style,  their  house  becoming 
the  reson  of  the  fashionable  world.  Her  sif^ter,  Wilhelmina,  when 
ten  years  of  age,  lived  with  her*  The  hereditary  prince,  Frederick 
WilHamt  who  visited  the  house  of  Count  Matuschki,  thus  acci- 
dentally made  her  acquaintance.  She  was  then  thirteen.  Her 
beauty  inspired  the  prince  with  an  enthusiastic  love  j  and  when, 
oti  some  occasion,  the  two  si  liters  bad  quarrelled,  he  con.tidereU  it 
most  proper  to  have  her  sent  back  to  the  hause  of  her  father. 
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his  pfpi- 
M- 

m  be  ffi^toHwd  1^ 
of  pcfftetii^  ber 
gwdnnditp  cT  her  iisier, 

jM*  fiir  tbe  »k£  of  wtwsrd  pro- 
«  Buiiise  w  fe%wd  via  a  crmajt  Btcx.  After  the 
of  Fndnie  Fins^  Ac  wm  tfmM  td  a  li%iMr  bot  more 
To  mnM  tmwj  aad  jealcMisf^  w»  impo££iMe; 
coold  sJw  Ihv  is  fh^nar^aod  ^nd^ace  vtih  all  parties 
of  Ibe  coaif«  vbo  diflmd  gica^  in  tbeir  tier»K  ^  the  rear  1791 
^  tmi«iM  wUb  tbe  Inc  vleoa,  vberc  Ac  vas  pmenr  » 
ilie  oonatkm  of  FiMck  ^  Seeaad^  i^m  jens  Irtnv  she  Ti^ited 
Ite^,  ttod  iiit  her  recciTrd  ttac  ^ploott^  wliicta  pare  her  the 

'ichscnaw.  On  ler  anfril  In  Beriin,  she  was 
tfe  qMC*;  at  Uk  sam  tirae  ?be  nerved 
fire  bvadicd  thnwnrt  CTOwns^  and  the  estates 
y>  vfaicb  ifae  had  «  cfaiai  l^f  HOc  Bcfides,  posMssed  & 
liouse  ia  Boliiv  i^nlluiM  itf'  licr  d^eeaaed  «nv  Conm  too 
der  Ifai^)  and  &  bnoiillil  Tilla  m  Cbariot])enb«is<  fituatkm^ 
m         IS  the  hii^  fiirad;  Msfeed  imxil  hii  death,  m  1797. 

as  Ftcdifie  WiIKaai  kad  dosed  his  ejres  for  erer,  Che 
Sli«  vtts  IhftbYiA  mtt^t^  at  piocsdam,  ajid,  Tna- 
jbar  nodths^  mmffj  Kcared^  dvog  vhieh  tsne  hp-  twperv  trere 
ttxamiiiQdfr  and  ^  bei^vlf  «iiiiit«|T  iiitem:^tedl  Although  no 
di«OT«iT  eottid  be  Made  to  aeenx  her  of  a  fiaie  crime,  she  wa» 
Mt  10  Fort  Gl^o«»  and  her  propertj  confiscated.  Not  uudi  after 
an  ImiiiiaoMMat  of  thiw  jeaast  and  an  vncoodftkHtal  rentmciation 
of  ber  jmpmj^        ^  lekaiced^  and  obtaitied  on  atLttnitr 

o€  ItKiT  dKmsand  cn>«m  In  lail  ber  estates  were  pattir  iie^tored, 
but  the  annaitT  vas  vithdiaim.  She  aitenrarvis  IiTied  in  retire- 
menth  4iid  dkd^itt  l^i^* 

A$  the  bad  iaflnence  whieK  neecndicg  to  the  ^otetncncs 
her  enMdR  aad  miiiafliwiiiid  pcnoaew  thb  wonjaa  is  fiaid  to 
^fff«iied  the  wonwrh^  and,  ihm^  hUa,  over  the  Pnusiaa 
Mia^  aiBd  thie  ahaae  wMA  ^  aMde  of  h^  pcmt  fbr  the  destme- 
tion  of  wiwf^  and  adtaaeaBcnt  of  anworthj  Etatesmcn,  there 
U  iHv  IhaitdyNui  whatvpo-  Mca  of  andoabM  eharscter  spetik  tilt 
htr  wHh  the  h|RlM«t  mmmi  and  abe  !§  praised  br  tboee  irfao 
tiiilmilid^  huew  Mv;  as  a  wvaan  of  deep  5eiis£bjiit>%,  rare  pood- 
tNltitf«h  eoffffiM  jttdfEnteatt  and  aaltigned  ^Hf-tterifidBi;  mterest  in 
IbiNMC  whom  sbc  loved.  It  Is  an  ncknonrtedgcd  &ct^  thai  she  tiever 
iKHUlIlt  dUtliK'tlo«i  or  vealth  for  beiseU;  nor  for  ber  itearest  rela- 
tkAtift.    Her  ti^n^  tiled  poor;  her  ywigm  eistnr  was  married 
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^'baiit  I  ttiKl  her  two  brotbcfs^ 
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LINCOLX,    KLIZAHETII,    COUNTESS  OF, 

Was  one  of  ttiu  clunghtei's  and  co- heiresses  tif  Sir  John"  KueTCt, 
of  Charlton,  m  Wiltshire,  and  wan  married  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  about  by  whom  slit;  liiid  seven  sons  and  nine 

daughters.  She  p^^  Wished,  in  lf!2B.  a  small  but  vain  able  trnct, 
called  "The  Comitcas  of  Lineoln'e  Nursery."  It  wa5  addressed  to 
lier  daughter- in 'Itiw,  the  Coutitess  of  Lincoln,  and  ia  a  well -written 
e&my  on  the  ^vantages  of  mothors  narking  their  own  c^hildreiu 

LIND,  JENNY. 

Tm8  incoinpomble  linger,  whose  maJdeti  name  we  bavc  chosen 
to  retain,  as  it  is  that  under  which  she  obtained  her  world -wid© 
repntation,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Stockholm,  in  the  parish  of 
Clara,  October  3l!it.,  1821,  **Her  parcnta,"  says  l>r.  Baird,  in 
hift  "Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character"  of  this  renowned  songstrcse^ 
"thongh  not  in  affluent  cirenm stances,  arc  {for  they  still  live  to  re- 
joice In  the  wonderful  success  of  their  beloved  daughter)  much 
respected  by  all  who  know  thctn.  Her  father  U  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession.  Her  mother  for  many  years  kept  a  boiirdfTTg- school 
tor  girls.  By  a  former  marriage,  she  had  a  daughter,  who  died 
before  reaching  adult  age,  Jcrmy  Lind  fs  her  only  child  by  second 
marriage.  Both  parents  are  Protestant^*,  and  are  members  of  one 
Of  the  churches  in  Stocktiolra,  In  the  same  church,  the  subj&ct  of 
tbis  notice  made  her  first  communion,  according  to  the  practic^e  of 
tOie  Lutlicran  church,  the  National  Church  of  Sweden,  and  of  all 
Other  Scandinavian  countries.  Of  the  same  church  she  has  continued 
a  member  since  her  lifteeiith  or  sixteenth  year. 

From  cluldhood  Bhe  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  music,  and 
was  entiou raged  by  her  friends  to  cultivate  her  tjxtraordinary  powers. 
In  her  ninth  w  tenih  year,  she  attracted  the  atteiniou  of  an  old 
teacb*ir  of  mutiic,  named  Croelius,  who  proved  to  be  a  tme  iViend. 
He  secured  for  her  the  friendship  of  Count  Pncke,  the  administrator 
of  the  Royal  theatre  in  Stockholm,  who  admitted  her  U)  the  mue^ical 
fchoQl  attached  lo  that  thea^tre,  where  she  made  rajild  progress. 
At  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  she  commenced  singing  in  public,  and 
^eame  a  great  favourite  with  the  music -loving  people  of  that  city. 
But  it  waa  not  long  before  her  voice  failed,  and  she  had  to  give 
up  the  ^tuge.  Tears  of  disappointment  patised  away,  during  which 
she  aided  her  mother  in  her  school.  At  length  her  voice  began  Eo 
Tcturn,  and  her  hopes  revived. 

The  guod  old  Croelius  now  advocated  her  going  to  Paris,  where 
ihe  spent  portions  of  13-11-2,  onjo>dng  the  tuitioti  of  Garciii,  the 
greatest  myslcal  teacher  in  that  city.  Her  efforts  were  unceasing 
to  master  thoronghly  the  principles  of  the  Bcience,  and  to  improve 
and  perfect  her  voice. 

Tho^c  who  suppose  she  owes  all  to  nature,  know  but  little  of 
the  immense  labour  whicli  she  bestowed  tbr  many  years  upon  the 
acquisition  of  the  principles  of  music,  and  the  perfecting  of  her 
voieCj  which  recovered  iu  time  all  its  early  sweetness  and  beauty, 
and  acquired  its  present  astonishing  flexibility  and  strength. 

In  the  winter  of  1843-4,  she  commenced  in  Berlin  her  wonderful 
career  as  a  public  singer,  and  soon  acquired  great  celebrity  in 
Germany,  In  the  summer  of  1M4,  Biie  returned  to  Stockholm,  where 
slie  was"  received  with  unbounded  demonstrationa  of  aflfeetioQ  and  of 
2  a 


m  mju  thMt  afler  htcwit^ 


i  two  soc- 
;  of  the  dtdsi  pla£«s  k 
ber  tiffis^  was  complete. 
^_  ,  ,  EMe,  if  pwibie,  greaier. 

^  iEs%  aftd  BT  wiBil  jwv  MiB  lind  mg  m  Ibe  dieatre^ 
"  ^^^^  ^  Mfcjtiilwer,  I^wiieair  Tefdl»  Mo^rt^  ICen- 

SgMiai  cic^-^ud  waa  icut^tf  mote  d^tu^uisbed  fbr 


I  her  aiTiin^,    Since  Use         18-1?,  sike  bJis  ptefcmd 

E  Im«  hail  an  iiwrrea^ng  nrpagu*i>e€— and  lAjiag  her  iftieiigyi 
"ifr  duMce  mmrm  w  of  the  Ite^i  c»p«ms;  soch  as  the  Samiamhtita^ 
Her  Frej^oUr  Camp  of  Sa^ia,  La  flglia  dd  Bi'giiiMiito^ 
Boa  GiaT;iimi,  etc.    Tliis  comse  eaabtei  her  intnudace 
heattttfiil  uiilioaal  soog^  of  S^redeix,  in  wl^kh  her  biimiiable 
pear  ti>  as         adrastig^  as  Is  the  mofit  sd^^ntilk  pletx^  ^ 
I  eoutml  wiih  laone  eaac  hiea-  own  mfn^n^Lis,  and  cirummatid 
}  exiftabktj  the  cam^mB^  which  ^  voiild  pr^i'er.    It  is 
SmI  thii  CQHtse  ihc  will  exclusive^  pursoe,  us  lung  as  6he 
10  ite  M  poblk.  These  cociceit^  t^gnlaied  a^  Ehc  wOl 
m  iqgEualed.  together  with  mmm  of  the  best  Oratorios, 
iiiiBB%  fatnibh  what  her  pttiitf  of  Jieart  and  of  Itfe  prefers  and 
nor  can  she  deiarc  greater  sneoes  Hun  sh«  ha^  bithtita 


£^  in  thf  jesff  ISSC^  Miss  LInd  madt  u  cqfageEoeiit  with  Mr, 
JtobUBi^  lo  "rlsat  the  New  W«id»  and  aUow  the  of  the  gtoat 

KfttbBff  liw  «i^}Qjiaent  of  Ustemiog  fi>  Iwr  Toioe.  Miss  Liml  iras 
t»  dlaf  mb  Inadmd  »id  fii^  njg^ta,  nnder  Mn  Bofnisin*^  dmsLiiQu, 
vMch  «he  was  to  reeehe  one  handled  and  Mtj  tUbu^nd  dollars, 
ijid  httlf  tha  actnaJ  nrafils  of  erery  «oee«rt.  id  sdditioD  to  tbb 
tmied  siMij  of  om  wammod.  doOant  per  mgkL  Mor^Ter»  Mhs 
Uusl  «r«s  aocompankd  hj  a  ftonle  ftkiid,  &  secr^txrt,  and  two 
iterv^yits ;  a  ^sompQ^  and  pianlai,  M.BefiediL%  at  a  salary  of  treaty 
Avii  th«Miwnd  dflUusii  was  pmUed  to  assist  her,  and  the  haiytont 
tilotaiud  Bdleli^  w»i  «l9n  TOg^geg,  il  «  mIuj  €f  twelve  thousand 
hoaftred  doUais;  aH  expenses  of  the  voyage  fi^m  Eorope, 
tiM^Itlitg  aad  per^nal  m  America^  of  thb  whole  partr,  wer«  to  be 
4v*A^ml  by  Mr,  Baroam. 

liud  ie;iclit^d  :Ncw  lork,  September  2nd-,  L^.    Her  fij^t 
befon^  an  Anborkmn  aadfence  was  nl  Castle  Garden, 
Uth.;  about  ire  thtwnd  pemns  "wm  present;  tbc 
nted  to  tKarlj  thir^  i^oMiid  ddOars,  of  wMek  ^^boiii 
beloQg^Kl  to  Ifisa  Liiid^  m  her  portion  of  the  net 
|tj^jj|^   Of  coarse,  Mr,  BtAmnm  obtained  an  eqnal  a^itotint. 

tl  U  not  po^ble  to  give  hm  a  eheCCb  of  her  artistic  progress 
IhixMt^  the  United  Statc:^ ;  she  visited  Boston  Fldladel|»hi^  Baltimore^ 
Wasi^Wton^  KicbEEiond,  Ch^rSesfoa ;  theiice  went  ta  Haraunah ;  and 
lwt«yrtM?d  In  Febroarr*  ISot,  to  New  Ork^nSj  where  her  tritimphs 
^  94vi(^  exceeded.  If  possible,  anj  she  had  befbie  attaiiied,  Otie 
^HAHKuuin*at  tKdt  in  Miss  Und'^  chafaeter  is  har  benevoieoce*  and 
Xhii,  9Qine  iosmttate,  h»  eOiZttiibnted  gMilj  to  her  popnlariiy. 
\l  u  itranp  ofber  fr^t  «n^^  do  not  <*aJiecr  thb  Tirtue  if  they 
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have  it  not,"  if  it  would  so  surely  Ifjart  to  fortutie.  The  milh  is» 
the  swtct  mQf^GT  has  showii,  frtim  tlie  op*!ning  of  tier  care^ir,  the 
same  thoujrhttVilneJia  thr  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Miss  Bremer, 
in  her  brief  notico  of  M\m  Lind,  says  that  on  the  retTirn  of  this 
giftt:d  &nd  noble  girl,  from  her  first  successful  tour  in  Germany,  she 
sent,  through  the  papera  af  Stockholm,  an  address  to  the  ptiblir, 
E^tatiiig  that,  *'as  ghe  once  more  had  the  happluess  to  Ije  in  bar 
native  land,  she  would  t>e  glad  to  sing  again  to  her  country  men » 
and  Chat  the  income  of  the  opera,  in  which  ^he  was  for  the  Beai^on 
to  fipjjeari  would  be  devoted  to  raise  a  I'tmd  for  a  school  where 
eleves  for  the  theatre  would  be  educated  to  virtue  and  Imowkdge^'' 
Christian  AtiderBt'u,  one  of  ilie  most  distinguished  men  in  Sweden, 
in  his  reminiscences  tells  a  similar  tale  of  Jenny  Lind.  He  says, 
"she  is  happy,  belonging  no  longer  to  the  world.  Yet  she  loves 
art  mth  her  whole  soul.  She  feels  her  vocation.  Her  nohle  anil 
pious  di^?pOKiTioti  catinot  be  spoiled  by  hont^ige.  On  one  oecaslon 
only,  in  uiy  he-aring,  did  she  express  joy  and  self- eon seiousnefjg  in 
he  I  talent  It  was  during  her  lust  sbiy  at  Cctpenhagen.  Every  evening 
she  appeared  either  at  the  concert  or  in  opera.  She  heard  of  a 
aot^fety,  the  olyect  of  which  Wi'is  to  take  uti fortunate  children  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  parents,  by  ivhom  they  were  compelled  to  beg 
or  steal,  and  place  them  ir*  better  circumstAncea.  Benevolent  people 
auhscrihed  annually  fur  their  support^  yet  the  means  for  this  excellent 
purpose  were  but  "small.  *I  httve  an  evening  di^iengaged/  said  she, 
*1  will  give  a  performance  for  these  poor  childreni  but  we  must 
have  double  prices.'  Such  a  performance  vraa  given,  and  returned 
large  proceeds.  When  she  heanl  the  amount,  her  countenance  lit 
up,  and  teai^  tilled  her  eyes.  *It  is  hmutiful*  said  she,  *that  I  ean 
sing  so.'  " 

It  is  stated  that,  while  performing  in  Germany,  she  gave  away 
no  less  a  sum  than  thirty  thouiiflnd  florins;  and  the  Kev.  Dr.  Baird, 
whom  we  have  before  quoted,  says,  "it  is  said,  on  what  wo  believe 
to  be  good  authority,  that  during  Miss  Llnd'e  visits  to  England, 
nearly  gixty  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  secured  for  objects  of 
charity  in  this*  country  by  her  efforts,'* 

While  in  America  she  distributed  to  charitable  societies,  in  the 
various  ciries  she  has  visited,  probably  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
dollars  J  the  whole  profits  of  her  first  concert,  namely  ten  thousand 
dollars,  she  gave  to  be  thus  distributed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Yet  she  has  a  nobler,  because  more  necessaiy  work  of  charity 
planned.  Having  already  tnade  a  liberal,,  thonghi  not  extravagant 
provision  for  her  own  future  support,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of 
her  honoured  parents,  who  reside  in  Sweden,  she  is  now  desirous 
of  appropriating  the  avails  of  her  visit  to  America,  to  promote  cd- 
aeatiou  among  the  poor  of  her  native  land. 

But  let  US  complete  our  outline  of  the  histoty  of  "the  Swedish 
Kightingale,"  as  she  has  been  well  called.  In  1852,  after  ber  tdnety- 
fifth  concert,  Fhe  prematurely  concluded  her  engagement  with  Mr. 
Bamiim,  as  an  article  in  it  enabled  her  to  do,  and  sacrificing  some 
thirty  thousand  dollars  by  this  proceeding,  continued  the  series  of 
concert?*  on  her  own  account  j  soon  after  rumours  were  heard  of  he  J* 
marriiige  with  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  German  pianist  of  some  European 
celebrity;  and  *liese  rumours  were  confirmed  when  Iti  1852||  ah& 
pasj^^d  through  England  on  her  way  to  Germany*  Since  that  period 
*Ue  has  only  made  her  public  appearance  at  a  few  concerts  at  Vienna, 
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Hambui'g,  cte.^  until  1856,  when  she  aguln  delighted  the  people  of 
En^i:lfltidt  at  u  series  of  concpm  given  at  Exeter  Hall,  hy  her  ad- 
mitablc  exeeurion  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sacred  and  other  staTidaixi 
niMsic.  Speaking  of  these  petformancea,  a  reeeiit  writer  Bays,  "To 
define  tlie  qualities  of  her  geultis^  m  whieh  each  individual  might 
perceive  some  difierent  charm,  would  l)e  a  rash  attempt.  Apart  firom 
thoae  attractions  which  arc  puti'ly  vocal,  her  intensity  of  feeling, 
which  displays  Itself  in  a  slmpie  etirnestncss,  entirely  removed  troiu 
the  passionate  fervour  of  tiie  south,  is  perhaps  the  Iter  to  her 
Influence  over  the  feelings  of  others.  Tliis  is  coniirmed  by  tlie 
deliciiie  vefiuemeiit  of  her  artist le  taste,  nnd  a  ccrtalii  genernl  charm 
which  is  all  her  own.  These  tldugs  com  bit]  e  to  make  up  a  great 
gift  which  has  been  uobly  used,  for  the  benefit  as  well  as  tho  pleaaum 
of  tbousaudsJ' 

LINWOOD,  MART. 

This  lady,  so  celebrated  for  her  exhibition  of  needlework,  well 
deserves  a  place.  In  lb ia  collection  of  remarkable  female  characters. 
Bhe  was  bom  at  Leicester,  in  the  year  and  first  appeared  as 
a  public  exhibitor  of  her  works  of"  art,  as  they  really  were,  in  1794, 
In  tlie  Hanover- Square  Kootna,  irom  whence  they  were  removed 
to  those  In  liCicester-Square,  which  tbey  continued  to  occupy  for 
BO  long  a  ijeriod.  To  shew  the  time  and  labour  bestowed  upon 
these  pictures,  we  tnay  mention  that  the  latest  and  otie  of  the 
largest  of  them,  nitmcly,  the  judgment  of  Ciiin,  occupied  the  artist 
ten  years.  Miss  Lambert,  in  her  "Handbook  of  Needle- work," 
tells  us  that  the  works  of  tbis  aceompllsbed  artist  arc  executed 
with  fine  crewels,  dyed  under  her  own  superintendence,  on  a  thick 
kind  of  tammy  woven  expressly  for  her  use;  they  were  eutiroij 
drawn  and  embroidered  by  herself,  no  back -ground  or  other 
unimportant  parts  being  put  in  by  a  less  skilful  haiid  i  the  only 
assistance  she  received,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  wag  in  tlio 
threading  of  her  needles.  No  needle -work,  either  of  aiieieot  or 
modern  times,  ever  surpassed  the  celebrated  productions  of  Miss 
Linwood.  Her  exbibition  consisted  altogetlier  of  sixty- four  pieces; 
she  commenced  the  first  piece  when  thirteen  years'  of  age,  and 
completed  the  last  at  the  age  of  seventy- eight  j  for  her  finest  piece, 
"The  Salvator  Muiidi/*  after  Carlo  Dolci,  she  is  said  to  have  refused 
the  sum  of  three  thousand  gidneaa. 

Miss  Linwood  died  in  1846,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety.  The 
^'Leicester  Mercury,"  relating  the  circumstance  of  her  deaths  says, 
"Her  end  was  approiiched  with  exetni>]ary  resignation  and  patience. 
By  her  death,  many  poor  families  will  miss  the  hand  of  succour; 
her  benevolence  of  disposition  having  led  her  to  minister  of  her 
Hubstance  to  the  ueceasiciea  of  the  poor  and  destitute  in  her 
neighbourhood." 

LIOBA, 

A  BBtATioF  of  St  Boniface,  the  intrepid  apostle  of  Northern 
Europe,  was  placed  by  him  at  the  head  of  a  convent  which  he 
had  founded  for  women,  in  the  midst  of  the  baj-barous  tribes  of 
Germany,  not  far  from  the  monastery  of  1  ulda.  She  was  a  very 
learned  woman  for  that  iige,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Ihe  wiitings  of  the  Fathers,  ecclesiastical  law,  and  theology.  The 
Bible  was  almost  always  in  her  hands,  and  even  during  her  sleep 
fihe  had  it  read  to  hei\    All  her  life  Xiuba  was  considered  a 
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saint.  She  wan  the  orily  woman  who  was  over  allowed  to  enter 
ttifl  monastery  of  FuUU,  When  St.  Bonit^ne  vr&s  miu^acred  at 
FrieslamI,  be  rcqucsteil  to  be  bnrkd  near  Lioba;  "I  wisli,"  said 
Ive^  "to  wait  witli  lier  ibr  the  day  of  reptirrtctioti.  Tbose  who  liave 
iabonred  togotbcr  for  Cbrbt,  onglit  tugettier  to  receive  Eheir  pewa^d/* 

LIYIA. 

Daughter  of  LiTias  Drqsns  CallfUamis,  luarrled  TiberiTis  Clftndliiu 
Nero,  by  whom  she  hojX  two  sons  Dnisui  m\d  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rins.  Her  husband  waa  attached  to  the  cause  of  Antony;  and 
be  fled  from  the  danger  >viEb  which  lie  was  threatened  by  Oetavia- 
mi^  afterwards  the  Emi>eror  Augu^m^:,  Liviii  wns  aemi  by  Oetavianns, 
wtio  Imtnedrately  resolved  to  marry  hen  Ho  divorced  bis  wlfb 
Seribonia,  and,  with  the  approbaliou  of  the  angiir*i^,  married  Livia. 
She  enjoyed^  from  this  moment,  the  entire  coTifidt;nce  of  Auguijrns, 
md  gained  a  complete  aBcendoney  over  his  mind  by  an  implicit 
obedience  to  hia  will-^by  never  expressltiif  a  detiire  to  leani  his 
secrets^and  by  seeming  ignox-ant  of  bis  in  (1  deli  ties.  Her  eblldren 
by  Drnsns  Phc  perannded  Augiiifttis  to  adopt  aa  her  own ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Ih-tiiiiis  the  eldest  sun,  Ajignstns  appointed  Tiberius  bis 
sncccssor*  The  respcet  and  love  of  Augustus  for  Livia  ended  only 
with  his  life,  Aa  he  lay  dying,  he  turned  his  gaze  on  her,  drew 
her  in  the  grasp  of  death  towards  hiiii,  and  said,  "Li via,  be  happy, 
and  rememhor  how  we  have  loved,"' 

Livia  bfls  been  accused  of  having  Involved  in  one  common  min 
the  heirs  and  nearest  relations  of  Augustus,  an<l  also  of  poisoning  her 
husband  that  her  eon  mif^lit  re<-eivc  the  kiTigdora  sooner  \  but  Hum 
aecnsations  seem  to  be  tnifimnded.  By  her  husband's  will  she  was 
inititated  co- heiress  with  Tiberius^  adopted  as  bi^  daughter,  and 
directed  to  assume  the  name  of  Livia  Augusta*  On  the  deification 
of  Augustus,  she  tKCivme  the  prietitess  of  tlie  new  god. 

Tiberius  her  son,  and  the  sueccssor  to  Augustus,  treated  her  with 
great  neglect  and  ingratitude,  and  allowed  her  no  share  in  the 
govemmenL  She  died  A.D.  2B ;  and  Tiberius  would  not  allow  any 
public  or  privfllH  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  her  a£.  bein^r  strictly  moral,  but  saye  she  svas  "ati  imperious 
mother,  a  compliant  wife,  a  match  for  her  husband  in  art,  and  her 
Bcm  in  dissiimuhition.*'  But  if  she  was  "strictly  moral,"  she  must 
have  been  far  worthier  than  her  son  or  her  buHbaud. 

LLOYD,  MARY, 
Was  the  daughter  of  George  Michael  Moser,  and  distinguished 
herself  ^  much  as  an  admirable  artist  iu  tiower-paintiug^  that  she 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  London  After 
her  marriage,  she  practised  her  art  solclj^  for  amusement.  She  died 
111  1819. 

LOGAN,  MARTHA, 

A  oaEAT  florist,  was  the  daughter  of  Robert  Daniel  of  South 
Carrol  in  a.  In  her  fifleenth  year  she  married  George  Logan,  and 
died  in  117%  aged  seven ty'Seven.  At  the  age  of  seventy,  ^he  wrote  a 
treatise  "On  Gardening." 

LOGES,    MARIE  RRIIKEAIJ, 
Was  one  of  the  moiit  illiistriuns  women  irr  France  in  the  seven- 
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tcetitli  ceruury.  She  was  ^^aJoui}  far  the  reformed  religimij  and 
wji^i  liJghJy  ensteetiieii  by  Mfilherbe  and  BaImc«  md  all  th^  greatest 
wits  and  princes  of  her  time,  Bho  died  In  1641,  and  Jeft,  nine 
children  by  her  huihandf  Charlej^  de  Recliigrrl-voiHen,  Lord  des  Logti, 
at  ano  time  getillemaQ  lu  ordiimiy  of  Jhe  klL^^'s  bed -chamber. 

LOHMAN,    JOHANNA  FREDERICA, 

Was  bom  in  1749,  m  Wittemberi?.  She  waa  the  dunghter  of  tlie 
Professor  of  Law,  J,  D.  Richter.  lSLio  married  the  auditor  Lohman 
in  Hchoenbeck,  by  Mogdeimrg.  She  lived  at  Jirst  In  Leipzic,  theu 
in  Magdeburgt  and  after  the  death  of  har  husband  again  iti  Leip^ic, 
where  she  diedt  in  1811.  Mont  of  her  works  were  published 
anouymoufiiy.  She  wrote  "Tim  Jaeohin,"  in  17^4 ;  **Clara  of  Wiih- 
borg,"  in  1796  J  **CarcieaBuesd  and  its  Conaeqaeaces»"  in 

LOOMAN,    EMELIE    F.  SOPHIE, 

Daughter  of  the  aljove-mcntionctl  lady,  was  born  in  1784*  at 
Schoeuljeek,  and  died,  iu  iBdO,  at  Leipxie.  She  was  a  rery  proUflc 
wrlLer.  Some  of  her  best  works  arxj,  "Winter  Evenings,"  1811 ;  "Life 
and  Poetry,"  1820;  and  "New  Talcs/'  1823, 

LOIS    AKD  EUNICE, 

MtjTHEii  and  daughter,  were  Jewish  women,  and  early  believers 
m  the  Christiftu  laith  j  they  resided  at  Lyatrii,  a  eity  of  Lycsuinia. 
Emiiee  was  the  mother  of  Timothy,  who  wajj  the  first  bishop  of 
the  EpiiesianSj  and  the  favourite  eonvert  and  friend  of  the  apof^tle 
Paul.  As  the  husband  of  Eunice  was  a  Greek,  the  religious  cdu- 
cation  of  Timothy  must  have  been  entirely  the  work  of  his  mother 
and  grand iiiotiier.  This  is  proved  by  what  Paul  says  in  his  epistle 
10  Timothy  regarding  the  "unfeigned  faith"  of  thes«  two  uobitt 
women.  He  judged  the  piety  of  this  gifted  young  mau  by  the 
measure  of  exeeUenee  they  possusged  y  and  if  Timothy  came  up  to 
this  standard  of  the  female  *>ul,  Paul  was  Katislied,  Thus  was  the 
piety  of  woman  held  up  as  the  pattern  for  the  best  of  men,  by  tJie 
j^ternesc  and  mmt  maseullue  mind  among  the  apostleis.  See  Acts, 
chap,        and  2  Timothy,  chap.  L 

LONDONDERRY,    MARCHIONESS  OF, 

By  birth  Harriet  Vane,  has  written  an  elaborate  description  of 
her  travels  and  adventures,  cu  tit  led,  "Visit  the  Coiirts  of  Vienna, 
Cons tauti nop le,"  etc.,  publLslied  in  1844.  It  is  fortunate  for  litera- 
ture that  ladies  of  rank  take  an  interest  and  a  share  iu  its  productionii. 

LONGUEVILLE.    DUCHESS  DE, 

StSTKR  of  the  great  Cond^,  was  the  daugliter  of  Henry,  Prince 
Conile,  and  of  Marguerite  dc  Montmorerici.  She  married  Henry 
d'Oi  leans,  Diil^e  de  LongueviHe,  who,  though  brave,  intelligetit,  and 
virtnous,  preferred  a  quiet  and  retired  lifej  and  soon  withdrew  (torn 
tlm  wart*  of  the  Frotide,  iti  which  his  wife  had  induced  him  to 
inlie  &n  ai^tive  imh  to  hb  ovim  estate.  The  duchess,  whose  cba- 
twtar  was  very  different,  embraced  with  warm  ardour  tlie  views  of 
thiit  party,  whot^c  hemine  she  sujn,  from  her  high  birth,  !>eauty, 
iutrepidiiyi  became.  Her  inlluence  aud  charms  were  of  great 
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use  to  tho  Frondttirs,  by  inducing  the  ceJebmtetl  Tupenne  and  the 
Duke  de  la  Rtjchefbucjiiild  lo  join  them.  Tureiine,  how«Ter,  soon 
fcttimed  to  hh  allegiiincG  to  tbe  king;  but  the  duke  rmuimncd 
faithful  to  the  la^t^  "d  sts  beaux  ^eux." 

After  the  ainicablQ  termination  of  the  eivil  war»  the  duehesa  waa 
receiyed  into  the  favour  of  I^oula  the  Tbirteenth,  and  from  that 
timo  devoted  herself  to  literaturei  and  united  with  huT  illu-Htrioua 
l>rother§,  the  great  Cond^\  and  the  Prince  de  Gonde,  in  enmnro^ng 
ing  gcniuji,   Ou  the  death  of  the  Duke  de  Longuevillei  she  left 
©  court,  and  consecmted  th^s  remainder  of  her  days,  to  the  mot?t 
tero  penitence.  She  hiid  a  house  built  at  Poft- Royal  aux  Chami^i 
here,  althovigh  she  renounced  "the  pompa  and  vanities  of  the 
world she  etill  retained  her  lov<s  for  soeieiy,  and  thi;  conversation 
of  intelligent  persons.   The  reelui^es  at  Port -Royal  were  all  p<!Ople 
■who  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  while  they  Uved  In  the  world, 
Hnmau  glory  followed  them  to  their  hermitage^  all  the  tnore  because 
they  disdained  it. 
The  Duehess  de  Longueville  died  April  I^^th*,  167^,  at  the  age 
'  sixty-one.   She  left  no  children. 

LOQUEYSSrE,    MADAMK  DE, 

A  Gekmax  artist  residing  in  Dresden,  has  ftcquired  groat  celebrity 
in  her  profceeion.  She  is  an  excellent  copyl&t*  In  particular  she 
counterfeits  rather  than  copieii  Correggio*s  Magdalene  so  beautil\illy 
that  she  i^  paid  one  hundred  guineas  for  each  copy.  Ijl  this 
^  partment  of  art  women  are  fitted  to  excel 


LOSA,  ISABELLA. 

A  NATIVE  of  Cordova,  Spain,  was  so  Utuslrious  for  her  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  that  she  was  hononred  with  the 
degree  of  D*D.  When  she  became  a  widow,  she  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Clair,  went  to  Italy,  and  founded  there  the  hospital  of  Loretto, 
where  she  ended  her  day  si,  in  acta  of  devotion  benevolence^ 
March  5th,,  154fi,  aged  seventy -three. 


LOUDON,  JANE, 


WHOfB  reputation  is  fonnded  chiefly  on  works  of  ntilltj,  is  the 
danghter  of  Thomas  Wetib,  Esq,,  of  Ritwell  House,  near  Birmingham, 
who,  in  conf^equence  of  over- speculation,  became  embaraafied  in 
his  circumstances.  Miss  Webb,  posse&Bing  literary  talents,  resolved 
to  turn  thetn  to  good  account;  and,  in  1837,  pnbliifhed  her  first 
work,  a  novel  entitled  **The  Mummy,"  in  which  she  embodied  ideas 
of  scieTilifie  progrej^s  and  discovery,  that  now  read  like  prophecies. 
Among  other  fbreshadowings  of  things  that  were  to  be,  was  a 
steam  plough,  and  this  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr,  John 
Loudon^  whose  numerous  and  valuable  works  oti  gardening,  agri- 
culture, etc.,  are  so  well  known,  led  to  an  acquaintance,  which 
terminated  in  a  matrimonial  connection*  After  her  marriage,  Mrs. 
Jjondon  devoted  her  talents  entirely  to  those  branches  of  Uter&ture 
connected  with  her  husband's  favourite  pursuits,  **The  Ladlea* 
Flower  Garden,-'  "The  Ladies*  Country  Companion,"  ^^Gardening 
fbr  Ladles,"  "Tho  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  Flower  Garden,**  and 
several  works  of  a  slmiL'ir  character,  have  become  standard  books 
of  reference,  and  attained  a,  large  circuktion.   It  should  be  laen- 
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tionod  that  the  daughter  of  this  lady,  Miss  Agues  LoiwJon,  iipp{?ar]$ 
to  iDhetit  her  mother's  taate  and  talent.  She  has  written  sevcnl 
juvenile  works  of  great  excellence*  Mm.  Loudon  is  now  a  widow, 
and  in  receipt  of  a  pension  of  a  handrfid  pounds  per  annum,  firum 
the  civil  list,  which  she  has  dettervedly  g^ied. 

LOUISA, 

Of  Savoy,  Conotess  of  Anffonlctne,  wife  of  Charlea,  Doke  of 
Orleans,  and  tnother  of  Frfinci^  the  Firi^t.  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France  in  iSlS.  Immefliateiy  on  his  accession,  he  raiaed 
Atif;oaleme  into  &  duehy  from  motlvus  of  filial  aJfection.  Lotaisa 
had  l>een  eminently  beantiful,  and  even  then,  time  had  diminished 
her  charms  but  little,  wliile  the  gifts  of  nature  were  caret'ully  im- 
proved and  emhellJshed  by  cultLvation.  Giflcd  with  strjin/^  talents, 
and  a  in i rid  active,  vigorous,  penetrating,  and  decisive,  tlie  aimed 
at  Cho  acquisition  of  poAver,  hut,  unhappily  for  the  nation,  her 
virtues  were  overlialanccd  by  her  vices;  her  passions  were  strong 
and  impetuous,  and  to  their  graiiScation  she  Eacriliued  all  a  wotnan 
should  nold  dear ;  Vfiirii  avaricious,  intriguing,  jealous,  and  impla- 
cable, she  thwarted  ihe  hest  concerted  plani^  of  lie r  son,  iind  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  rlistross  to  the  nation. 

After  4(hc  had  by  her  tuiiieoiiduet  oeeutioned  her  son  Francis  to 
lose  that  valuable  part  of  bis  possessions,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and 
provoked  a  coalition  against  him  of  tht*  KingH  of  I^ngiaiid  and 
France  and  the  Duiie  of  Bourbon,  shu  became,  it  appeai'kid,  scnsihle 
of  her  errors* 

Francis  was  at  first  successful  in  repel linfj  the  confederate  princes, 
which  encouraged  him  to  attempt,  in  person,  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese;  in  vain  did  his  mother  and  his  wide:it  miulstera diasuAde 
him  from  itj  he  departed,  leaving  the  duchess  regent  of  the  ithig- 
dom.  After  the  Iwittlc  of  Paviii,  at  which  he  had  lost  his  arroy 
and  hia  liberty,  he  addressed  the  following  note  to  his  nriother:^ 
"Madame,  all  is  lost  except  our  honour."  The  capdxdty  of  the  king 
and  the  loss  of  a  flourishing  army,  added  to  &  discontent  prevailing 
throughout  the  kingdom,  seemed  to  threaten  a  gencml  insurreetion. 
In  thia  trying  emergency,  the  inagnaninilty  of  Louim  was  eminently 
displayed,'  and  the  kiti^dom,  which  her  jjassions  had  endangered, 
her  ahiliticJi  were  exerted  to  save.  She  aisembloci,  at  Lyons,  the 
pri[iccB  of  tlie  blood,  the  governors  of  the  pro;  iuces,  and  the  notables 
of  the  realm,  who  generously  reiaolved  to  ransom  immediately  the 
officers  and  soldiers  taken  at  Pavia.  The  army  and  garrisons  were 
tccmited,  and  enabled  to  repel  the  tmperialista,  while  Louisa  con- 
ciliated the  favour  of  the  ELing  of  England,  Avhom  she  disengaged 
from  the  confederacy;  and  to  her  mediation  Francis  acknowledged 
himself  indebted  for  his  liberty,  which  he  recovered  in  March,  lo2B. 
The  terms  of  his  liberatioii  by  the  emperor  were  so  exorbitant  that 
he  never  intended  to  fulfil  them,  and  the  Pope  absolved  him  from 
his  oath. 

Consequently,  hostilities  continued,  till  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  met  at  Cambray,  and  settled  the  tertufl 
of  pacification,  whence  the  pe^ce  was  called  the  "Ladies'  Peace/* 
Louisa  died,  1571*  In  obedience  to  her  counsels,  Francis  completed* 
after  her  death,  her  favourite  project  of  aunexitig  the  Duchy  of 
Brittany  to  the  crown. 
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LOUISA   AUGUSTA    WILHELMINA  AMELIA, 

Queen  of  Prasaia^  daughter  of  Ch^irlea,  Pnk©  of  MeckletibtirfT- 
Stretit-5j  WHS  bom  at  Hanover,  where  her  father  was  eoiniiiandiiiif, 
Harch  10th.,  1776.  Iq  1793,  she  &tid  her  fiister  were  prejenteil  at 
Praakfort  to  the  King  of  Pnl^sia.  The  prhice -royal  was  struck 
with  her  beawty,  and  married  b^r,  December  24th.,  I7ft3,  It  was 
a  union  of  mutnal  affection.  Her  li  us  band  became  king,  November 
leth.,  1797;  and  she  fullilled  all  tJie  duties  of  this  high  statiau  so 
admirably,  ^  well  as  those  of  wife  aiid  mofber,  that  she  was  almost 
worshipped  by  the  people,  as  well  S3  by  her  husband  and  those 
inimedij^t^ly  around  her*  In  1806,  when  Pnissia  was  suffering 
severely  iVom  the  burdens  of  war,  this  good  qiieen,  by  her  fwlicUudo 
for  others,  even  while  oppressseii  with  heatry  caros  and  sorrows  of 
her  own,  was  the  theme  ot  general  praise*  Her  beauty,  her  grace, 
her  henevolent  aiid  lofty  ehitraetcr,  attracted  the  hearts  of  alt  and 
her  goodness  won  the  confidence  of  the  nation,   She  died  in  18  LO. 

LOUISi  MADAME, 

The  wife  of  an  architect  of  eelehrity,  was  distinguished  fbr  ber 
abilities  In  mmia.  She  eomposeti  an  opera  called  "Fkur  d'Epine,*' 
which  waa  perfbmied  at  the  Italian  Opera  at  Paris  in  1776,  and 
received  mucb  commendation  ft-om  the  musical  critica.  At  the 
revolution,  her  husband  Tjcing  hanishcd,  she  cniigrated  with  him, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  ohiseurity.  6he  published 
several  sonatas,  aricttes,  and  some  works  of  a  scientific  tila^  upon 
music. 

LOUVENCOUHT,    MARIE  DE, 

Was  bom  at  Paris  in  1680*  Ciracefnl  and  intcllectuaU  she  was 
the  ornament  of  both  gay  and  Uterary  society.  She  had  a  fine 
voice,  and  sang  and  played  exquisitely-  Several  of  her  songs  have 
been  set  to  music  by  the  most  eelcl>ratcd  composera  of  her  time. 
She  lived  unmarried,  and  died  In  1712, 

LOWE,  MISS, 

Is  danghter  of  the  Dean  of  Essex,  la  1840,  she  pnhlished  a  volume 
entitled  ''Poems,  chieHy  Dramatic,"  in  which  she  displays  unusual 
powers  of  lofty  and  harmonious  versification;  it  is  evident  that  her 
studies  and  the  hent  of  her  mind  have  both  led  her  to  drink  deep 
from  the  rugged  but  ever  frtsh  and  invigaratlng  fountain  of  the 
ancietit  classics.   Her  style  somewhat  resembles  Milton's*. 

LUCAR.  ELIZABETH, 

DAT7QHTER  of  Paul  Wlttcrpool,  was  bom  in  London  in  1510,  She 
was  liberally  educated,  and  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  needle-work, 
writing,  music,  mathematics,  and  the  languages.  She  was  a  religions 
woman,  STid  died  in  1537. 

LUCCHESINI,    GUIDICCIONT  LAURA, 

LiTED  at  Sienna  in  1601,  and  was  of  the  same  family  as  John 
Guidiccioni,  one  of  the  first  Italian  poets  of  the  time.  She  was 
distinguished  for  hEtr  poetical  taste  and  talents.  Her  writings  were 
prineipally  lyrics;  but  she  also  composed  three  pastorals  to  bo  set 
lo  tnusic. 
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LUCHETI  A. 

This  celebrated  ffemale  wrs  the  datightiir  of  Locretitis,  and  tb© 
wife  of  CollMinus,  an  officer  of  rank,  who^  ftt  the  siege  of  Ardes, 
in  tUe  course  of  conTcmition,  iiti fortunately  boasted  of  tUc  virtnea 
Bbe  poesesaed*  Several  other  young  men  likewise  expi'cssed  an  entire 
confide  nee  in  the  chastity  and  virtue  of  their  wives.  A  wager  wbm 
the  eonsequence  of  this  eonTcrsfltion  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Sextus, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  should  go  to  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  the  different  females  were  em  ployed-  Upon  his  arrival  at  the 
eapital,  he  fotjnd  all  the  other  ladies  occupied  in  paying  visits,  or 
receiving  different  guests;  but,  whou  he  went  to  the  house  rf 
CollaEinus,  Lueretia  was  bewailing  the  absence  of  her  hui^band  and 
directing  her  household  affairs*  M  Sextus  was  distantly  related 
to  Collatinus,  and  son  of  the  monarch  who  reigned  upon  the  throne, 
Lucretia  entertained  him  witli  that  elegance  and  hospitality  dao  to 
a  man  of  stich  elevated  rank. 

How  he  repaid  these  attentions  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Roman 
history.  The  death  of  the  chaste  Lucretia  by  her  own  hand,  the 
terrible  vengeance  executed  on  the  ravisher  and  his  family  by  ber 
relations;  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  in 
Komc,  and  e.stablishnient  of  the  republic,  have  been  too  often  dwelt 
on  by  the  historian  and  the  poet  to  need  repeating  here.  Sufflee 
It,  that  an  inscription  is  iiaid  to  have  been  seen  at  Rome,  in  the 
diocese  of  Yit^jrbo,  composed  by  Collatinua,  in  honour  of  Lucretia, 
to  the  following  purport : — *K3oUatinus  Tarqninius,  to  his  most  dear 
and  incomparable  wife,  honour  of  chastity,  glory  of  women.  She 
who  was  most  dear  to  me,  lived  two-and-twenty  years,  three  months, 
and  six  days*" 

LUCY,  ST., 

A  vTBGis  martyr,  bom  at  Syracuse,  She  refused  to  many  a 
young  man  who  addressed  her,  becatise  she  liad  determined  to 
devote  herself  to  religion,  and,  to  prevent  his  importunities,  she 
gave  lier  whole  fortune  to  the  poor.  Enraged  at  this,  the  young 
man  aceused  her,  before  Paschasius  the  heathen  judge,  of  profetising 
Christianity,  and  Lucy  was  put  to  death  by  him,  m  305, 

LUMLE  Y,    JOANNA,  LADY, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry  Fitz-Allan,  Earl  Arundel,  married  Lord 
John  Luinley.  She  was  very  learned,  and  traniilated  fVoni  the  Greek 
three  of  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  of  which  the  MS.  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Westminster  Library.  She  also  translated  the  Iphigenia  of 
Euripides.   Her  death  occurred  in  1620* 

LUSSAN,    MARGARET  DE, 

A  wftiTER  very  much  admired  in  France  for  a  number  of  ro- 
mances which  Rhe  produced,  was  the  daughter  of  a  coachman 
belonging  to  Oardiuai  Flcurj-^,  and  was  born  about  1682.  The  cele- 
brated Huet  observed  her  early  talents,  a>iwistcd  her  in  her  education, 
and  advised  her  to  the  ssjle  of  ivriiing  in  which  i^he  afterwards 
excelled.  She  had  no  personal  beaut yi^  but  possessed  many  noble 
and  gcneronit  qualities  of  niind  and  lieart.  She  supported  herseUf 
chiefly  by  her  pen  \  and  her  works  would  probably  have  bt^en  more 
perfect,  if  she  had  not  been  obliged  to  writB  so  much.   Her  best 


protluttiuUH  are  "Hbtioirc  du  In  CamiK^^  Je  Goiulci?  f '  "Aiiecdote^ 
tie  la  Cour  de  Piulippe  Au^UJilc  "Ul^  ViiiUcHis  de  TlieiWAlie  j'* 
"Memoirs  Sui'fet  tic  J:l  Com*  Uii  Fnuictj,  nom  CImrlcs  VJ 1 1,  "Anen- 
dutes  diJ  la  Coijf  de  FmiHuii*  J.  ^"  &lc.  Some  works  wun'  publbhed 
under  lier  nume,  wUifU  arts  ntjiv  kiuiwn  to  liavu  btmn  writwan  hy 
Other  peraoiis,  with  whom  she  shared  the  pmhts. 

LYKCH,   ANNE  CHARLOTTE, 

Was  born  at  Bennlngtou,  Vermont.  Her  father,  who  died  when 
she  was  a  child,  was  one  of  the  Uiiiiod  Irii^hment  attd  Implicated 
in  the  same  unfortunate  rebeUkMi  wiili  Hohvrt  Emmett,  He  Wiia 
banished  from  Ireliind,  and,  with  sevteml  of  his  ftjllow-guflerers, 
went  to  AnnTiea*  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  otficer  in 
the  Revohiiloniiir>'^  army.  After  her  father*^  death,  Miiki  Lynch 
remoTtd  with  her  wLdi;>weil  mother  to  New  Yorli,  where  she  has 
ninee  resided.  Her  poetical  talents  were  develO[>ed  early,  and  her 
first  efforta  attracted  tavo arable  attention  j  all  her  std)4iequtiiit  writings 
Bhow  th<?*^oiHinual  pnjgrebksboth  in  grace  of  expression  and  ^j^werand 
depth  of  thought,  that  niaric  an  oilgiual  tiiitid.  Her  etfii^sion^,  Ixith  In 
prose  and  puetry,  have  gv^nerally  appeared  in  the  |Hjpular  p^^riodieaJa 
and  annual?*  of  the  day.  In  iH  tlJ,  ahe  collected  some  of  her  po^ttia 
In  a  vohime,  which  wiis  illustrated  by  several  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican artisLs,  and  aUoKt'tlic^^  most  favourable  specimen  of  the 
Ibmale  lUcratui\5  of  that  country.  Uer  writings  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  purity  and  high-tow:d  morality  as  for  tbeir  feminine 
^aee  and  feeling.  Her  kindly  and  social  sympathies,  and  the 
love  of  eomtnunlon  with  superior  mitida,  felt  by  all  intelleciuai 
peoplE,  hav<3  induced  her  to  make  her  mother's  bouse  the  ^^athering- 
plaoe  fur  the  literati  or  distinKnished  persons  in  Kew  Vork,  thus 
fliliug,  with  graeeftd  bospitatity,  a  position'  stiU  left  unoccupied 
in  other  American  cities,  atid  adding  one  more  to  the  uumero'ii 
attraelions  of  the  metropolis  of  ibe  empire  state* 

LYNN,  ELIZA, 
Wab  bom  in  the  year  1828,  at  Crostbwaite^  in  Cumberland,  of 
which  place  lier  father,  the  late  lie  v.  James  Lynn,  D.D,,  was  vicar* 
Her  mother,  whoni  she  had  the  mbfortune  to  lose  when  quite  an 
Infant,  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Goodenoughf  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Dr.  Lynn,  holding  church  preferments  which  rendered  a  change  of 
residence  oceasionally  ueeeflsary,  the  early  year«  of  his  daughter 
were  passed  aliertiately  amid  the  wild  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
lake  district,  and  the  more  rich  and  fertile  vales  of  Kent,  Gad's 
Hill,  near  Bocbester,  being  her  abode  in  the  latter  county.  She 
was  quiet  and  contemplative  as  a  child,  aod  when  ber  opportu- 
Dities  of  study  and  resear^^h  had  opened  to  her  the  rich  stores  of 
ancient  history,  she  appeared  to  live  almost  wholly  on  the  past; 
henee  her  power  of  realizing  and  depicting  so  vividly  as  she  hap 
done,  in  "Axeth,  the  Egyptian,"  and  '^Amymfme,  a  RomiiDee  of 
the  days  of  Pericles"— thu  outer  and  inner  life  of  by -gone  times. 
The  tirst  of  thc^«i  well-  sustained  stories  of  the  antique  worfd  was 
luiCFiished  in  1846;  they  have  taken  their  place  with  Croley'a 
•♦Salathiel,"  Bnlwer^s  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  become  part  of 
our  aiandarfi  bteramre.  Miss  Lynn  is  also  the  author  of  **Kcalitie*t,'* 
H  story  of  the  present  day  x  and  numerous  tales,  essays,  etc.j  oou* 
tributed  to  the  varlotis  leading  periodicals. 
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LYSEK,    CAROLINE  LEONHARDT. 

Was  bom  in  1814^  In  ZUtaiit  ancl  removed  in  1832  to  Dresden, 
wliere  sbe  was  married  to  tim  tinthur  iind  puiTittjr,  Joliti  Feisr 
Lysgn  In  1839,  she  made  her  de'huE  at  Xuremlicrg  as  an  iiiipru- 
vSsatrice,  where  she  w^  rtioeived  with  entUusiia^tic  applause;  she 
afterwardii  appeared  with  the  same  suecL^sa  in  many  other  large 
cities  of  Gerujany*  She  wrote  '*The  Chap  let  of  Songs"  in  IHHi, 
^Characteristics  fijr  German  Women  and  Girlie"  in  ItiSS,  "Master 
Diirer,"  a  drama,  in  1S40,  and  many  noveEettcs.  In  1850,  elie 
jjubhshed  aji  annual,  (called  ''The  Gift  of  Autumn."  None  of  bcr 
works  have  l>cen  tvanslaterl  into  KiigU^h  j  ljut  in  Gemtany  her 
long:*  ore  very  popular. 


MACAU  LAY,  CATHARINE, 

A  CELEBRATED  female  historian  and  ptilitlcian,  was  the  yonageat 
datjghter  of  John  Sawb ridge,  Esq.,  of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent.  Catharine 
was  born  about  the  year  1733.  During  her  infancy  her  motber 
died  J  and  left  her  and  J  an  elder  jiister  to  be  brought  up  hy 
4  governess,  who,  it  appears,  was  very  unfit  for  such  a  responsible 
Uisk.  The  two  sisters  seem  to  have  been  leflt  almast  wliolly  to  the 
f^iidanee  of  their  own  feeliifgs  and  instinets.  Catharine,  at  an  early 
age,  Hjund  constant  acees.*  to  her  father's  large  Iit)rar>%  aiid  mm- 
laaged  and  read  whatever  ahe  fancied.  Her  first  ftivotirites  wera 
the  periodieals^,  the  Spectator,  Rambler,  Guardian,  etc, :  next,  history 
attraeted  her  mind;  and  at  length  Hollin'a  spirited  account  of  the 
Roman  republic  struck  on  the  master  chord  of  her  noblo  nature, 
and  made  her  a  republican  and  a  writer  of  history » 

She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best  known  ft-om  her  first 
husband,  Dr.  George  Macanlay,  a  London  physician,  to  whom  she 
was  married  in  1760.  It  was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  com- 
menced authoress,  by  the  publication  of  her  "History  of  England 
from  the  acccsf^ion  of  jamcs  the  Firist  to  the  elevation  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,''  the  first  voltjme  of  whieh,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  17fi3, 
and  the  fitlh  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrfttive 
down  to  the  Restoration,  in  1771,  The  work  also  went  through 
more  than  one  edition  in  8vo.  On  Its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  from  the  double  piquancy  of  the 
se^t  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer  i  but,  notwith- 
Btanding  some  occasional  livelineBs  of  remark,  and  its  notice  of  & 
food  many  facts  ottiictt;d  by  most  of  our  other  hiiitoriana  \  yet,  oi 
its  spirit  waa  purely  republican,  its  advanci?inetn  to  a  standard  work 
was  rendered  inipos-sible  in  England,  The  st.v]o  is  nervous  atid 
itmmated,  although  sometimes  loose  and  inaccurate,  and  the  reflec* 
tionji  of  the  author  are  often  acute  and  ££igacion5^  alwa3'g  aoble 
and  benevolent.  The  five  volumes  of  the  History  were  followed, 
in  177S,  by  another^  entitled  "The  HiBtory  of  England  from  the 
Ke volution  to  the  present  time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev, 
Dr*  Wilson,  Rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Wal brook,  ami  prebendary  of 
Weetmhijjter,*'  4to.,  Bath.  The  six  letters  of  which  this  Toluma 
consists  come  doT^n  to  the  termination  of  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Wat  pole,  in  1742. 

In  176d,         Maoaulay  viMted  Ihe  United  BtAt^  and  travelled 
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througli  the  great4!r  part  ot  the  coiirttiy,  where  she  was  very  kindly 
received.  She  teraiinmed  her  jonrtiey  by  a  visit  to  Gen mtl  Wash- 
ington,  with  whom  she  corrtjspond&d  for  the  re »min tier  of  her  Ufb» 
She  resided  after  hpr  return  pTmcipiiLly  at  Binfiiild^  in  Berkshire. 

In  1788,  or  eccgrdhig  to  Rnocher  atcount^  iti  1785,  Mra,  Macsulay, 
having  lost  her  first  hwshaiid,  married  a  Mr,  (iraham,  of  whom  all 
that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  masiy  yearti  her  jaitior  as  to  expu^se 
the  lady  to  niueh  irreveittit  remark*  She  also  wrote  several  pam- 
phlets, both  during  the  progre^w  of  lier  great  work,  and  after  Its 
eoniplction.  Of  these  the  catahigue-makers  have  preserved  the 
following  titles: — "Henjarks  on  lloljhc's  Kudimenf*  of  Uovcnnnent 
and  Society,"  1767;  enlarged  and  republished  in  IZtJD,  ^l  irh  lIil  more 
striking  title  of  "Loose  Uemarks  on  some  of  Mr»  llobbc's  I't^sitiutts  f 
"Obhervatjotis  on  a  pamphlet  (Barke's)  entitled  Thoughts  ou  the 
Canses  of  the  present  Di^nn tents/'  1770  ?  "An  Address  to  the  People 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Irehind,  on  the  present  Important  Crisia 
of  Affairs,  1775;*'  "A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral  Truth/* 
called  in  a  ftecond  much  enlarged  edition,  "Letters  on  lidueation,'* 
17a(»i  and  "Obserratioiia  on  the  Refieetioiis  of  the  Right  lion,  E. 
Burke  on  tlie  lie  volution  in  France,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Kight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Stanhope,"  17&1. 

This  excellent  womaij  died  June  23rd.,  179L  Her  friend^  Mr^. 
Arnold,  in  her  aecouiit  of  the  private  character  of  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
6aya,  "As  a  wife,  a  mother,  a  friend,  neighbour,  and  the  mij^tress 
of  a  fkndly,  she  was  irreproac liable  and  exemplary.  My  sentiments 
of  this  amiable  woman  are  derived  from  a  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  her  varlons  exeelkneies ;  and  I  have  obsen'ed  her  in 
dilfercni  points  of  view.  I  have  seen  her  exalted  on  the  dangeroul 
pinnacle  of  word  I  y  prosperity,  surrounded  by  flatt^irlng  Mends,  and 
an  admirhig  woiJd  j  I  hav^e  i*een  her  marked  out  by  party  prejudice 
^13  an  object  of  dislike  and  ridicule ;  I  have  seen  her  bowed  down 
by  bodily  paiu  and  weakness;  hut  never  did  I  see  her  forget  the 
urbanity  of  a  gentlewoman,  her  conselous  dignity  as  a  rational 
creature,  or  a  fervent  asplratioti  after  the  highest  decree  of  attain- 
able pijrFcction.  I  have  seen  her  humble  herself  in  the  presenee 
of  her  Almighty  Father  j  and,  with  a  contrite  heart,  acknowledging 
her  sins  and  imploring  His  forgiveness ;  I  have  seen  her  languishing 
on  the  bed  of  sickness,  enduring  pain  with  the  patience  of  a 
Christian,  and  with  the  lirm  belief,  that  the  light  afflictions  of  this 
hfe  are  but  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  fashion  of  the  world  will 
pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a  system  of  durable  happiness." 

Dr.  Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  was  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
mirer of  hers,  and  erected  a  statue  to  her,  as  a  patroness  of  liberty, 
in  the  church  at  Walbrook ;  but  on  the  death  of  Dr*  Wilson,  this 
mark  of  homage  was  removed  by  his  suecessor. 

MACDONALD,  FLORA, 

Was  the  danghter  of  Mr.  Maedonald,  of  Milton,  in  South  Uist, 
one  of  the  Hebrides.  She  was  born  in  1720,  and,  after  her  father's 
death,  resided  in  ihe  Isle  ot  Skyo  with  her  mother  and  stepfather^ 
Hugh  Maedonel,  of  Araadale.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Cul- 
loden,  when  Prince  Charles  Kdward,  a  hunted  fUgitive,  was  seeking 
concealment  in  the  Western  Isles,  Flora  was  on  a  visit  to  hei 
brother,  in  South  TJIst,  where,  as  It  happened,  the  prince  lay  hid. 
The  ekcumstances  which  Induced  this  young  and  bca^utiful  gkl  to 
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hccome  the  eiimpanion  of  the  piince'.*^  wanderings  and  tlie  sharer 
of  hi^  Jaiigcra  at  most  utiexiimplcd  htirdi^lups,  h^ve  never  been 
clearly  cxpiiiined.  The  umst  pruhabJe  atxuuut,  and  uo  doubt  tlie 
truti,  is,  that  her  Btepfathiir,  Uugh  Macdonei,  though  iu  command 
of  a  compaay  of  royal  itdlitla,  way  in  secret  so  wcJi  dUpo^d  tuward£ 
the  eanse  of  the  Stuarta,  tliat  ha  was  induced  to  allow  hia  aiep- 
daughtcr  to  aid  in  the  priwfti^s  eBt:apei  and  to  write  privaiciy  to 
him  by  a  trusty  messenger,  inakiiigf  blui  the  otter.  Flora  waa  con- 
ducted to  tlie  pnncu  at  midnight^  where  in  a  lonely  hut  tliey  con- 
certed measures  for  his  escape.  The  isles  were  overrun  with  soldier*  j 
the  prince's  purmera  had  traced  liim  to  S<JUth  Uist^  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  were  ottered  for  his  apprelienidon,  Jt  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  he  prompt,  wary,  and  couritgeout  in  the  attempt, 
all  of  which  qualities  Flora  brought  to  the  undertaking,  Afler 
paj5sing  through  numerous  adventiirt^s,  coiicejtled  in  rocks  and  caves, 
md  exposed  to  imndnent  danger,  they  succeeded  in  leaving  rlie 
isle  i  the  prince  dressed  aa  a  female,  and  personating  the  character 
of  Betty  Burke,  an  Irish  woman  iu  attendanee  upon  Miss  Mac- 
donald.  On  approaching  Syke,  the  boat  wag  fired  upon  by  the 
soldiers  on  shore,  and  Flora,  though  the  hulletH  fell  thick  around 
her,  ijositiv^ely  refused  the  priiiee's  rcqntjst  to  lie  down  la  tlie  boat 
for  shelter,  unless  he  would  consent  to  do  so  also,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  yield  to  her  importunities  t«>  ensure  her  safety.  They  succeeded 
in  etfccting  a  landing  in  Skye,  Here,  Flora  was  called  upon  lu 
exerci.He  all  her  skill,  fortitude,  and  courage,  in  behalf  of  the  priuoe; 
and  many  interesting  anocdot^sii  of  the  rotnantic  incidents  connecttjd 
with  her  efforts  to  conceal  and  aid  liiin  in  Ms  escape,  are  on  recortL 
She  conducted  hitn  in  safety  to  Portaiee,  where  amingeruente  were 
made  to  convey  him  to  a  neighbouring  island,  and  parted  from 
him  after  receiving  his  warmest  assurances  of  gratitude  and  regard. 
Twenty  days  after  they  parted  the  prince  escaped  to  Fraiiee,  but 
before  haJf  that  period  hatl  elapiicd  Flora  was  arrcst<jd,  and  carried 
on  boiird  a  vessel  of  war,  where  she  was  cotilinetl  live  months. 
She  was  then  conveyed  to  London,  and  detained  under  surveillance 
for  eight  months.  In  July,  1747,  she  wa&  finally  set  at  liberty,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  While  iu  London  Flora 
was  visited  by  persons  of  the  higiicst  distinction,  and  on  her  de- 
piarture  she  was  presented  with  tifteen  hundred  pounds,  which  had 
been  subscribed  by  the  Jacobite  ladies  of  the  metropolis.  Ln  1750, 
Flora  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Macdunald,  of  Kingsburgh. 
A  tew  years  after,  in  conseciuenee  of  the  embarrassment  of  thtir 
affairs,  they  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America,  where  they 
settled  upon  an  estate  which  they  purchased  in  North  Carolina. 
On  the  breaking  otit  of  the  revoliitionary  war,  Mucdonald  sided 
with  the  royalist  party,  and  atler  the  indepeudence  was  secured, 
they  returned  to  Skyc,  Here  Flora  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy.  J3y  her  particular  reque±jt  her  body  was  enclosed  and 
burled  in  one  of  the  sheets  that  had  been  used  by  the  unfortanaie 
prince  during  the  night  he  rested  at  Kingsburgh,  and  which  she 
had  preserved,  ntiwaslied,  for  that  purpose,  B^lora  Macdonald  was 
the  mother  of  iteven  childi-en,  all  of  whom  were  an  honour  to  her 
name*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  **TDur  to  the  Hebrides,'*  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  interview  with  this  heroine  of  Scottish  hisEory, 
whose  name  will  ever  bo  closely  associated  with  that  of  "Priuoe 
Charley.*' 
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MACOMBER,  ELEANOR, 

Was  Tsorn  in  1801,  at  Lake  Pleasatic,  Hamilton  County »  New 
York.  Here  her  childhood  and  youth  were  piisscd  until  she 
njmoTfjd  to  Albany,  where  she  lirsit  formed  thjil  determination  to 
which  she  adhered  so  nobly  through  all  obstiicles^  of  devoting  hor 
life  to  Him  who  had  given  np  His  for  us.  In  1830  she  wan  sent 
out  by  the  Missloimry  Board  of  the  Baptist  denomination  m 
tnacher  among  the  Ojibwas  at  Banltc  dc  Ste  Marie,  In  Mitzhigan, 
Here  she  continntd  for  nearly  font-  yeari?,  when,  her  health  fLillinir, 
Bhe  returned  to  her  friends.  In  1836  she  connected  herself  with 
tbe  Karen  miBsion,  Bnrmah,  and  went  out  to  !Maulmaln  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year.  After  her  arrival  fihe  was  stationed 
at  Don^-Yahn,  ahout  thirty-five  miles  fhsm  Maulmaln,  Henj  slid 
lived  and  laboiired  almost  alone,  doing  the  great  work  which  whs 
assigned  her.  In  the  midst  of  discouragements  sshe  fainted  not, 
but  performed  lahonrs  and  endured  atlllctions  jilmost  incredible. 
When  she  arrived  at  the  scene  of  her  future  labours,  she  fnund 
vice  and  Bin  reigning  triumphant^  On  every  hand  intemperanee 
fliid  setiisuality  were  observable.  She  immediately  commenced  in 
their  midst  the  worship  of  God.  On  the  Sabbath  the  people  were 
d,raisTi  toigether  to  hear  the  story  of  the  cross,  and  during  the 
week  her  house  was  thrown  open  for  morning  md  evening  prayers. 
By  her  perseverance  she  soon  collected  a  small  school,  and,  in 
loss  than  a  year,  a  chnrch  of  natives,  numbering  more  than  twenty 
persons,  was  formed  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Air. 
Stephens.  Intemperance,  Eensuallty,  and  other  vices  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  Christian  virtues  took  their  place. 

The  idea  of  a  weak,  friendless,  and  lone  woman  truaring  herself 
aiQong  a  drunken  and  sensual  people^  and  there,  with  no  husband, 
father,  or  brother,  estahUshing  public  worship,  opening  her  house 
for  prayer  and  praise,  and  gathering  schools  in  the  naidst  of  wild 
and  unlettered  natives,  is  one  fuU  of  moral  grajideur*  Intelligent, 
active,  and  laborious.  Miss  Macomber  was  not  content  with  teaching 
all  who  came  to  her;  she  went  out  to  the  surrounding  tribes, 
attended  by  only  one  or  two  converts,  and,  fording  rivcrti,  crossing 
raiineB,  climbing  high  hills  and  mountaitis,  she  everywhere  carried 
the  doctrinta  of  salvation.  Even  the  heathen  heart  was  touched 
by  this  spectacle,  and  this  estimable  woman  was  respected  and 
loved  by  those  who  hated  the  Gospel  she  taught.. 

Miss  Macomber  died  April  16th.,  184U,  of  the  jungle  fever,  at 
Maulmain,  where  she  Jiad  been  carried  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
medical  aid»  Her  dejith  was  deeply  lamented  by  the  natives ;  even 
those  who  did  not  love  the  Saviour  mourned  tlie  loss  of  His 
servant,  whose  kindness  and  hospitality  they  hiwl  experienced,  and 
followed  her  to  the  grave  with  walls  of  soaow, 

MALISON,  MRS., 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mn  and  Mrs,  Payne,  of  Vlriginia,  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  iiiantiTnitted  their  slaves  soon 
after  their  inamage,  and  removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Miss  Dally 
Payne  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and,  when  very  young,  nmrri»^d 
Mr.  Todd,  a  lawyer  In  that  city,  who  soon  left,  her  a  widow,  with 
one  son.   In  17*M,  Mrs,  Todd  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  James  Madison, 
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and  went  to  live  on  his  estates  In  Virginia,  till  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  firate,  in  1801,  w^icii  tlicy  removed  to  WashlDgtOT), 
wliore  Mrs.  Madlf^un  won  the  &diniration  of  all  by  the  chjinna  of 
her  t*l(^iitit  Losfjitality.  Mrs.  Mtitlison  al^o  presided  at  tbe  White 
Houfie,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  daughters^  and  her  frank 
and  cordial  nranners  gave  li  peculiar  charm  to  the  fr*iqnent  parties 
there  assembled.  But  there  werti  Indidilualp;  who  never  visited  at 
the  prcjiidentX  nor  raet  at  the  other  mitiisterlal  hoiLjie^,  whom  MrB, 
MadLion  won,  by  the  sweet  influence  of  bcr  conciUatory  disposltirjii, 
to  join  lier  evening  eirele,  and  ml  at  her  hnsbfsnd'a  table^aiways 
covered  wirh  the  profusion  of  Virginia  bospirality,  "but  not  always 
in  the  style  of  European  elegance. 

]n  I  any  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
which  high  oflice  he  administered  for  eight  ycnrp.  During  all  this 
period,  wliich  included  tbe  raost  stormy  times"  of  the  repubJie,  when 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  and  other  important  questions,  arrayed 
a  most  violent  opposition  to  tire  govern  me  nt,  and  pany  animosity 
w*aa  bitter  and  vindictive;  yet  always  in  the  preaence  of  Mrs. 
Madison,  the  spirit  of  discord  was  hu&hed ;  the  leaders  of  opposite 
parties  would  stand  aroun,!  her,  smiling  and  courteous  to  each 
other,  as  though  In  the  snnshinc  of  her  benevolence  ail  were  friends. 
Mr.  fllmlison  was,  in  manner,  cold,  reserved,  and  lofty  \  his  integrity 
of  character  was  rcapectcd  by  all ;  but  the  popularity  lie  eiijoyed 
was  won  by  the  mildness  and  gentle  virtties  of  his  wife ;  she  niled 
over  the  hearts  of  alt  who  knew  her.  It  is  said  that  she  never 
forgot  a  name  she  had  once  heard ^  nor  a  face  she  had  once  seen, 
nor  the  personal  circumstances  connected  with  every  individual  of 
her  acquaintance.  Uence  her  quick  recognitioti  of  persons;  her 
recurrence  to  the  peculiar  Intcrest^j  of  each  left  the  gratifying  ira- 
preasion  that  each  one  was  an  object  of  eapecial  regard. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Madison's  second  term  of  office  having  expired,  he 
retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  in  Virginia,  Montpelier,  this  place 
was  called,  had  a  large  and  commodious  mansion ,  designed  more 
for  comfort  and  haspitahty  than  show,  where  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Madison  bad  always  resided.  One  wlrag  of  the  honse  was  appro- 
priated to  her,  and  she  had  there  her  separate  establishment  and 
her  old  servants,  and  maintained  all  the  old  eustoma  of  the  last 
century.  By  only  opening  a  door  the  observer  passed  flrom  tbe 
elegancies,  refinements,  and  gay c ties  ef  modern  lifCi  into  all  thut 
was  venerable,  nispectablo,  and  dignified  in  by-gone  days.  It  wafl 
considered  a  high  favour  and  distinction  by  the  great  and  the  gay 
who  thronged  to  viiiit  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Madison  at  Montpelier,  if  they 
were  permitted  to  pay  the  homj^ge  of  their  respects  to  his  reverend 
mother. 

In  1836  Mr.  Madison  died-  He  had  lived  twenty  years  in  retire- 
ment, and  hafl  founds  in  the  society  of  his  wife,  and  in  her  unre* 
mitting  attention  to  him,  when  enfeebled  by  age^  and  infirmity, 
that  she  was  the  best  gift  hf  God;  or,  as  ho  expressed  it,  "his 
connc3Eion  with  her  was  the  happiest  event  of  his  life." 

After  his  decease,  Mrs.  Madison  removed  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton;^  where  &he  continued  to  be  held  in  the  bighe&t  respect  till  her 
death,  which  occurred  July  *12nd.,  18111.  Her  funeral  was  attended 
by  a  very  large  concourse  i  the  highest  ofRecrs  of  the  govemmciit 
united  with  the  people  in  ihis  testimonial  Of  regard  to  the  honoured 
Kjod  beloved  Mrs.  Madigon. 
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A  wouAS  famed  among  the  aiicltnta  for  her  extraordinaiy  learuirig, 
and  particularly  reraembered  for  her  hymn  to  Nepmtic.  Stie  was 
a  naliTe  of  Ciresjce;  but  her  birth-place  is  not  knowa. 

MAINE,   ANNE,   LODTSE»   BENEDICTE   DE  BOURBON, 
DUCHESS  DE, 

Grant>-ijaughte;b  of  the  great  Conde,  was  bom  in  1G76 ;  and 
was  married,  in  1(}92,  to  Loula  Augustus  dc  Bourbon,  Duke  du  Maine, 
Eon  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Madiimc  de  Montespan,  Through 
the  influence  of  Madame  dc  Maintetiou,  the  children  of  Madame 
de  Montespan  were  legitimized ;  and  she  wrung  from  the  old  king, 
on  his  death-bed,  a  tea^tament  in  fsiv&ur  of  the  duke  Du  Mflisie. 
This  huTing  been  revealed  to  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  took  steps j 
before  the  opening  of  the  will,  to  have  his  claim  to  the  regency, 
as  first  prince  of  the  hiood,  acknowledged,  and  the  will  waf  ect 
aiiide-  A  strong  and  dangerous  party,  opposed  to  the  power  of  the 
regent,  immediately  sprung  up,  of  whlL-h  tlie  DuchLss  du.Siainc  was 
the  acknowledged  chief.  Her  rank,  talents  fl-^d  ambiLion,  rendered 
her  influence  formidable  i  and  bad  Ehe  fiuly  been  able  to  jjupari 
]icr  own  active  and  energetic  spirit  to  her  Imsband,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  would  not  have  obra.ined  the  regency  without  a  struggle* 
She  held  her  little  court  at  Sceanx,  and,  under  the  mask  of  pleaj*ure 
atid  devmioti  to  literature,  ±iLe  carried  on  political  iiitriguei?, 

M>idanie  du  Maine  bod  received  an  excellent  classical  educatiou* 
llcr  wit  was  li^rht  and  brilliant,  and  convcriation  aingularly  ftjlici- 
tous.  She  was  bold,  active,  vehement,  but  deficient  in  moral  courage, 
llcr  temper  waii  tickle,  scLfiiih,  and  violent  j  and,  small  as  she  was 
in  person,  she  had  the  reputation  of  beating  her  hushand,  who, 
frrave,  Icanied,  and  deformed  in  person,  had  no  latent  etjcrgics  to 
arouse.  The  weakness  of  du  Maine  encouraged  the  princes  of  the 
blood  to  protest  against  the  edicts  by  which  the  legitimized  children 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  rendered  their  equals  lu  rank. 
Madame  du  Maine  answered  thia  attack  by  a  long  and  learned 
memorial,  in  whkh  the  rights  of  these  princes  were  set  forth;  l>ut 
witiiout  avail.  The  k'gitimized  prtuces  were  deprived  of  their  right 
of  suceestilon  to  the  crown.  Bent  upoii  revenge,  Madame  du  Maine's 
projects  were  favoured  by  the  state  of  the  country.  She  carried  on 
intrigues  with  Spain  and  with  the  disaffected  Bretons,  and  moved 
ever  J  engine  within  her  reach  to  bring  the  regent  into  disrepute 
and  overturn  hi>i  power.  A  plot  wa.?  formed,  having  many  ramili- 
catioij^j  Its  chief  objects  being  the  deposition  of  the  regent,  nnd 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Duke  du  Maine.  The  plot,  however, 
w^as  prematurely  discovered.  The  duke  and  duchess  were  arrested^ 
and  the  duchess  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dijon,  where,  after 
a  ledioua  confinement,  she  became  so  heartily  weary  as  to  make 
her  submission  to  the  regent.  She  was  li berated »  and  her  husband 
was  released  at  the  same  time.  They  resumed  their  former  mode 
of  existence,  and"  the  little  court  at  Sceaox  was  soon  as  gay  m  ever, 
though  it  was  never  again  so  brilliant  as  formerly, 

Tiie  political  part  of  Madame  du  Maine  ended  with  her  captivity. 
II er  liierary  infiueuce,  thuugh  circumstances  caused  it  to  decUue, 
ivas  more  real  and  lasting  than'  her  political  power   If  shj  gave 
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no  new  imptilEf^  to  genlns,  §be  assisted  its  de\re]opmentf  &nd  had 
eoongb  taste  to  feel  the  superiority  of  ToUaire*  Her  most  exExaottli^ 
msj  qnalitj  &ppeai^  to  bave         ber  conreraatioQftl  sti-l^ 

MAlKTEJfONt  MADAME  DE, 

As  extrftordinary  woman,  who,  fipom  a  low  cotidition,  waA  m 
to  the  honcar  of  becoming  tbe  T*ife  of  l^uis  the  Ffnirtcenth, 
iie^ccadcd  fhim  the  ancient  family  of  d'Auliigne,  her  proper  i 
being  Fraiiccs  d'Anbigne.  M.  d'Aubigno,  ber  gmnd£ither,  was  m. 
Fmestantf  and  a  man  of  great  merit  and  higb  staudiiig  j  btit  hi* 
mOj  Constance  d'Aubsgne,  tbti  father  of  Mabanie  dc  Maintenon,  i 
a  nuHi  of  most  infaniotis  *:bafdct**r»  and  aettinlly  tnnrdered  his  f 
wife.  He  married  atlcrwards  the  daughter  of  Peter  de  CardQ 
lord  of  Lane,  at  Bordeaux,  December  27tb.,  1627,  Going  to  P* 
poTin  after  his  sefond  marriage^  be  was,  for  sotae  ireiy  great  vMsm 
thrown  into  prisoti,  Madame  d*Anbigw^  in  vain  solicited  his  pardd 
Oardina]  Richeliea  told  ber,  that  "to  take  jmeh  a  hnsband 
her,  was  to  do  ber  a  ftiendly  office."  Sladame  d*Anbign^ 
berhelf  up  in  prison  with  him,  and  there  her  two  eldest  sons  were 
tjom*  She  theo  obtained  leave  to  have  btr  busband  reraomi  to 
ibe  prison  at  ^Jiort,  that  tbey  might  be  near  their  relations.  In 
that  prison  her  only  daughter,  Madame  de  Main  tenon,  was  bom, 
November  STtb,,  16S5.  Her  aunt,  Madame  Viilette,  took  eompasdon 
(tn  the  poor  inlknt,  and  pave  it  to  the  care  of  her  daughter  a  nnrse, 

M.  d*AnT)igne  was  at  length  rclensi^dr  on  condition  that  he  sboiiM 
necome  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  in  lesi^  he  embarked  for  America 
with  bis  family.  He  died  at  Martinico  in  164fi,  le^^ing  his  wife 
in  the  gtt^ntm  poverty.  She  retnnit:d  to  Franee,  learing  her  danghter 
in  the  bands  of  the  principal  creditor,  as  a  pledge  for  the  payment 
of  her  debts  j  bnt  he  Boon  sent  her  to  Franee  after  her  motbo-p 
who,  heing  nnable  to  support  her,  ber  aunt  Yillette  olTered  b«T  a 
home^  which  she  thankfully  accepted.  Bnt  Madame  ViUette  was  a 
Protestant,  and  Instructed  her  niece  in  the  peetdiar  tenet?  of  thai 
faith.  This  alarmed  another  relation  of  Frances  d*Aiibigne's,  Mad* 
ame  de  XeuiUain,  a  Catholic,  ^  ho  solicited  and  obtained  an  order 
from  the  court,  to  take  her  out  of  the  hands  of  Madame  Villette ; 
and,  t>y  tnean^  of  threats^  arti^cca,  and  hardships,  she  at  length 
matle  a  convert  of  her. 

In  1651,  Madame  de  Nenillaut  toolt  her  to  Paris,  where,  meeting 
the  famous  wit,  the  abl>(f  Scarrou,  she  tnarricd  hiiQ,  notwithstanding 
his  being  mfirm  and  deformed  i  preferring  tMs  to  the  dependent 
state  she  was  in.  She  liTCd  with  bitn  many  years ;  and  Toltaire 
sayp  that  these  were  cttidonhtedly  the  happiest  part  of  ber  life. 
Her  beaoty^  bnt  still  more  her  wit,  thongh  her  modesty  and  good 
mnm  prcaerved  her  from  all  frivolity,  caused  her  society  to  be  eagerly 
sotiKht  by  aU  the  best  com  pan  v  in  Paris,  and  she  became  highly 
difttlngaishcd.  Her  husband's  'dcdtb  in  1660  reduced  her  to  the 
tame  indigent  state  as  before ;  and  her  friends  used  every  effort  to 
prevail  on  the  court  to  continue  to  her  the  pension  which  Scarron 
had  enjoyed.  So  many  petitions  were  sent  in,  beginning  *'Tbe  widow 
Htarron  most  humbly  prays,"  that  the  king  ej^daimed  with  irritation, 
**Unni  I  always  be  tt>rmented  with  the  widow  Scarron?"  At  last, 
litfWCYcr,  he  settled  a  much  larger  pension  on  her,  aa  a  mark  of 
e«t«cm  for  her  talent. 

In  1^1,  the  Mrtb  of  the  Duke  of  Maine,  the  son  of  l^otzis  the 
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Foiirte«ntti  ttnd  iladatae  de  Montespati,  wtig  was  then  a  year  old, 
had  not  yet  been  made  public.  The  child  had  a  lame  foot,  and 
tlie  pbypician  advised  that  he  should  be  sent  to  the  waters  of  Barege. 
This  trust  was  commit ttcL  to  Madame  Scarron,  m  a  safe  person  i 
and  from  thir?  time  she  had  the  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Maine's 
<:?duCRtioti.  The  letters  she  wrote  to  die  king  (ni  this  subject  charmed 
hiro,  and  were  the  origin  of  her  fortune,  Louis  gave  her  the  lands 
and  name  of  Maiiitenon  in  1679,  which  was  the  only  estate  aim 
ever  had,  thongh  ;\  Iter  wards  in  a  poi^itlon  that  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  aequiring  an  immense  property. 

Her  elevation,  however,  was  to  her  oidy  a  retreat.  Shut  up  in 
her  rooms,  which  were  on  the  iwme  floor  with  tlie  king,  she  contined. 
herself  to  the  society  of  two  or  three  ladies,  whom  she  saw  but 
seldom.  The  king  came  to  her  apartment  every  day,  and  con  tinned 
there  till  after  mhlnight.  Uere  he  did  Imaincsa  with  his  ministers, 
while  Madame  de  Maintenon  employed  herself  with  reding  or, 
needle-work,  mrtifuUy  avoiding  all  interference  in  stAtc  allkira,  but 
studying  more  how  to  plen^e  him  wlm  governed,  than  to  govern, 
she  made  but  little  nse  of  her  influence  over  the  king,  either  to 
eniihie  her  to  confer  benefits  or  do  injuries. 

About  the  end  of  1685,  Lonia  nmrried  Madame  de  Maintcn<m. 
She  waa  then  fifty  years  of  age,  und  th<S  king  forty-efgiit.  This 
union  waa  kept  a  profound  secret,  aod  she  enjoyed  very  little  public 
distinction  in  eoTisequence  of  her  eievatioiL  But  after  the  kLng  began 
to  lead  this  retired  life  with  Madame  de  Mairatenon,  the  court  grew 
every  day  more  aerioTis  j  and  the  monotony  of  her  life  wa^i  so  great, 
that  she  once  csciaimcd  to  her  brothel",  '*!  can  bear  ihiano  lougcr? 
I  wish  I  were  dead!'' 

The  convent  of  8t>  Cyr  was  built  by  her  at  the  end  of  the  i>ark 
of  Versailles,  in  1680.  She  gave  the  form  to  this  establiiihineiit, 
assisted  in  making  the  rules,  and  wan  herself  auperi or  of  the  L^oiuent, 
where  she  often  went  to  dissipate  her  ennui  and  melancheiy. 

The  king  died,  Septetnber  2nd.,  1715;  after  which  event,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  retired  wholly  to  St,  Cyr,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  ber  days  in  acts  of  devotion^  Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  no 
certain  provision  for  her,  but  rceouimended  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  bestowed  on  her  a  pension  of  eighty  thousand  livres^ 
which  was  aJI  she  would  accept.    She  died,  April  15th„  1719. 

In  1756,  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  were  published  in 
nine  volnncs,  at  Amsterdam  \  but  with  many  arbitrary  f changes. 
Another,  and  more  complete  edition,  was  publhihed  in  I81'i.  In 
1&48,  "A  History  of  Madame  de  Mam  ten  on,  etc,,  by  M.  le  Due  de 
Koailles,''  appeared  in  Paria,  This  last  work  gives  a  highly  favourable 
portrait  of  the  character  of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Her  talents 
no  one  ever  questioned;  and  none,  save  the  enemies  of  \irtuej 
have  doubted  hers* 

MAKEDA, 

Or,  a.^  she  is  called  by  the  Arabians,  Batl-kis,  Queen  of  Sheba 
famous  for  her  visit  to  Solomon,  was  prohably  Queen  of  Abyssinia, 
or  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Felix  which  wa:9  inhabited  by  the 
Subcans,  where  women  were  admitted  to  govern,  Josephns  ^aya 
that  she  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  According  to  the 
Ahyosinian  hiatoriana,  Balkia  waa  a  pagan  when  she  imdertoofc 
the  journey ;  but^  struck  by  the  grandeur  wid  wisdom  of  Solomoa, 
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she  bcc&nie  a  convert  to  the  true  religiou,  TLcy  stait;  that 
sbf  had  a  bdti  by  tSulomon^  named  David  by  Ms  fktlier,  but  called 
Xenilck,  that  ia,  amther  sdff  by  hia  mother.  This  soo  wan  mtit 
to  the  court  of  SfiJomoii  to  be  educjited,  aud  rt: turned  to  his  own 
cquntry  aeciampanicd  by  many  doctors  of  the  who  iutmductrd 
the  Jewish  rcliijion  into  Abyssinia,  where  it  continued  till  the 
introduttiou  of  Chriiitiaiiity. 

The  compilers  of  the  "tJniversal  Hi.>tury*'  am  of  opinion,  and 
m  is  Mr.  Birm;e,  that  the  Queen  of  Shebii  was  really  jiovereign 
of  Ethiopia,  They  say  that  Ethiopia  is  more  to  tlie  soutli  of 
iludca.  thaii  the  territory  of  Saba,  in  Arabia  FclisL;  eonseqtjetitly 
had  a  belter  claim  than  that  country  to  hti  the  dominions  of  the 
prhicess  whom  our  Saviour  calls  '*tbe  Qneen  of  the  Soutb/'  One 
thing  in  eertain— a  queen  came  from  a  far  country  to  "hear  the 
wisdom  of  SoU>mon  j"  wliile  theru  is  iio  record  that  any  king 
Hougiit  to  be  instructed  in  the  truths  of  hij*  philosophy,  or  to  be 
unlfglitened  by  liii-  wiadonL  Why  w&s  this^  unleas  the  mind  of 
the  \%'onjan  were  more  in  harmony  with  this  wisdom  than  were 
the  mind^  of  ordinarj^  men?  Bo  it  should  be,  if  our  theory  of 
the  intnilive  faenlty  of  womoxi's  soul  be  true;  for  Solomon's 
wisdom  waja  thns  intuitive— the  gift  of  God^  not  the  reriuh  of 
patient  reflection  and  logical  rea^ouLTi;^.  The  mind  of  the  qneeri 
was  nndcmbtedly  gifted  with  that  refined  sensibility  for  the  high 
subjects  diicu&sed  wtdch  stood  to  her  in  place  of  the  leiinnng  of 
the  sehools.  And  as  yhe  came  to  prove  Solomon  with  "iiard  ques* 
tionR,"she  might  have  been  also  a  scholar.  She  has  left  proof  of  be^ 
genius  and  delicate  taet  in  her  b^iiutifnl  oddrt^sti  be  tore  presenting 
her  offering  to  the  wise  king*   (See  I.  King^i,  ehapEer  x.) 

MALATESTT,  BATTISTA, 

Of  Urbino.  This  very  erudite  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Guido 
di  Monteft;ltrOj  Lord  of  Urbino.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 
BrunL  She  nnderstood  Latin,  and  was  so  expert  in  philosophy  that 
she  was  able  to  hold  public  thei=es.  As  a  widow,  she  maintained 
a  tkir  and  wise  government  of  her  dominions,  nntil  having  reached 
a  very  advanced  age,  she  retired  into  the  convent  of  St.  Clara,  where 
atic  dnished  her  life  in  pious  tranquility.   She  died  in 

MALEGUZZI^VALERI,  YEROI^ICA. 

A  LEARNED  lady,  bora  at  Heggio.  She  supported  in  public,  in 
a  very  satisf^tory  manner,  two  theses  on  the  liberal  arts,  which 
have  been  publiiihed;  bEfsides  writing  "Innocente  Eecoignised,"  a 
drama.  She  died,  iGiJO,  in  the  convent  of  Modena,  where  she  had 
tetired. 

MALEPIEREA,  OLYMPIA, 

A  Venetian  lady  of  noble  birth,  who  wrote  poemfl  of  some 
merit,  published  at  Naples,  and  died  in  1559. 

MALESCO  1  TE»    M  AEGHE  KIT  A, 

Op  Sienna,  has  left  some  poems  in  the  eolleeiion  of  Bergalli*  * 
gto  enjoyed  coneideiuble  reputation  among  the  k4uued  of  her  day, 
died  iu  172Q. 
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MALTBEAlf.    MARIA  FELICITE, 

DAtJO^TTTEti  of  n  Biliger  nnd  composer  of  munlc  of  some  celeTjHTj^ 
at  Ihe  name  of  Garcia,' was  burn  at  Piiris,  March  2ith.,  180B.  When 
scarcely  five,  she  commenced  h^r  miisionl  education  at  Xaplea, 
under  the  best  masters.  She  sang  in  public,  for  the  first  timc^  in 
1824i  and  so  BucceBf^fully  a«  tA  give  promise  of  attaining  a  very 
hit^h  order  of  €xcetlertce  in  her  art.  In  1825  j*he  accompanied  her 
father  to  England,  where  a  sudden  indisposition  of  Madame  Pasta 
led  to  her  pci-formance,  at  a  short  notice,  of  the  part  of  Rof^ina, 
in  the  Barber  of  Seville.  Tbe  highly  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
(ihe  acfiinttud  herself^  secnrf'd  tt>  her  an  engagement  for  the  season 
in  London  i  and  she  pang  afterwards  in  Manchester,  Liverjxiol,  and 
York*  Her  father,  haTing  been  Induced  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
took  bis  dangliter  with  him,  as  the  prima  donna  of  his  operatic 
eorijs*  There  her  success  was  anbounded,  and  slic  qiiali^ed  herself 
by  the  most  assiduous  study,  far  cotriperlng,  on  her  return  to  Eiirope, 
with  the  mop^t  celebrated  5-ingera  of  the  time* 

In  March,  1826,  she  married  at  New  York,  a  French  merchant 
of  the  name  of  MaUhran,  more  than  doitble  her  own  age,  but  who 
was  tiiought  very  wealthy.  Soon  af^er  the  marriage  he  became  a 
bankrupt  I  and  the  cold  and  aelhsh  reliance  ha  placed  on  her  mu- 
&[ca.\  powers,  as  a  means  of  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes,  so 
offended  the  feelings  of  his  wife,  that  she  left  him,  and  went  to 
France  in  Septemljer,  iS27. 

After  two  years  of  a  most  brilliant  career  in  Paris  and  the  de- 
partments, she  accompanied  Lablaehe  on  a  pP^fesEional  tour  throtjgh 
Italy.  Her  winters  were  afterwards  passed  in  Paris,  and  her  summers 
in  cxeursIonR  in  different  directions.  In  I8fi5,  the  French  court 
pronounced  her  marrlnge  with  M,  Malibran  to  have  been  ab  iniHo 
imll  and  void,  Tiot  having  been  contracted  bt^fore  an  authority  re- 
garded as  competent  by  the  French  law.  In  1836,  she  married  M, 
dc  Ik'riot,  the  celebrated  violinist,  and  went  with  hi  in  to  Brussels 
to  reside.  In  consequence  of  an  injury  received  hy  a  fall  from  a 
borse  a  f<^w  weeks  after  her  marrijigc,  her  health  began  to  deetine ; 
and,  having  come  to  England  during  the  summer,  she  was  .suddenly 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  after  singing  at  a  musical  festival  at 
Manchester,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  physiciftua.  Her  enfeebled 
eonstirntion  was  unable  to  resi.'it  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and 
she  died,  September  23rd.,  1836,  at  the  age  ot  twenty- eighL 

MAXDANE, 

DAUGHTEft  of  Ai^tyfLges  and  wife  of  Cambyaes,  receives  her 
highest  honour  frorn  being  the  mother  of  Cyrus  the  Great 
Herodotus  asserts  tlia.t  the  birthright  and  glory  of  Cyrus  came 
iVotn  his  mother,  and  that  his  father  was  a  man  of  obscure  birth. 
This  is  partly  confirmed  by  history,  which  records  that  Astyages, 
who  was  Kini;  of  Mcdiji,  dreamed  that  from  the  womb  of  his 
daughter  Mandane,  then  married  to  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia, 
there  sprung  up  a  vine  which  spread  over  all  M\sl,  Cyrus  was  such 
a  son  as  miist  have  gladdened  his  mother's  heart?  and  we  must 
believe  his  mother  was  worthy  of  him.   She  lived  B.C-  599, 

MANLET,  MES., 
Ti£B  author  of  "The  Atalantijj,*'  waB  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hogor 
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Manley,  and  bon*  in  Guemsfj.  where  Tier  ffithcx  was  govem&F, 
She  bewfctPf  aii  orphar  eari^t  and  was  dG<^c h-^ed  into  a  false  marriiLge 
hy  a  relatipu  of  the  same  name,  Eo  whose  care  Sir  Hdg«r  had 
btqueathcd  her.  He  brought  her  tn  Londorit  btit  soon  UmrteO  her, 
and  she  pasaud  three  yeara  in  eoliiude.  Then  tbe  D aches:}  of  ClevTe- 
laridt  iniatreit?  of  Charles  the  Second,  tooli  her  nnder  her  protection; 
butj  beiri^'  a  very  tiekie  womau,  she  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Man  ley  in 
a  few  months,  who  returtaed  again  io  her  solitary  mode  of  Hftj. 

Her  first  tragedy,  called  "The  Royal  Mij*chief,"  was  acted  in  IfiiJfl, 
aiid  brought  ber  grn^at  applause  and  ailiijiration,  which  proved  faUil 
to  ber  virtue.  She  then  wrote  "I'he  New  Atalaatiii/'  in  which  she 
jspoke  freely  of  many  exalted  persons ;  several  of  the  eharaeters  in 
the  hook  being  only  satire*  oa  those  who  brought  a  boat  the  t^vola- 
tifjn  which  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

To  shield  the  printer  and  pulilisher  of  these  volumes,  against 
whom  a  warrant  was  Isiiued,  Mrs.  Mauley  voluntarily  presented 
iiernelf  bcJore  iho  court  of  King'?(-beneh  as  the  unasKi^ted  authoi 
of  the  *'Atalantls."  She  was  eonlfned  for  a  short  time,  but  admitted 
to  ball,  and  finally  discharged*  She  lived  for  some  time  after  in 
high  reputatioti  as  a  wit,  atid  in  great  gayeiy.  She  wrote  several 
drama?,  and  wa?  also  employed  in  writing  for  Qut;en  ATjne's  ministry 
under  the  direction^  it  Is  supposed,  of  liifjiu  Swiil;,  Sbe  died,  July 
nth.,  1724. 

MANZOXl,   GIUSTI  FRANCESCA. 

Tfita  erudite  iady  wiui  as  highly  eftcetncd  for  her  virtue  and 
prudeuee  as  for  her  extraordinary  Intellect  and  the  fertility  of  her 
imjighiation.  Her  death,  which  happened  iu  I743»  was  universally 
luiuerued.  She  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Filodossi  or 
Milan.  The  sabjoitjed  ia  a  list  of  her  works; — "An  Epistle  in  Veree 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  **£ster,*'  a  tragedy  j  "Abigalle," 
a  saorcd  drama;  "Dcbora,"  utn  oratorio;  *'Gedeone,"  an  oratorio; 
"Sii^'ifistio  d'Abramo  i'*  ^'Translation  of  Ovid's  TYistitia*" 

MAEA,   GERTRUDE  ELIZABETH, 

DAuoHTEa  of  Mr,  Sclimliiiiig,  city  musidan  in  Ca^el,  was  born 
about  1749.  When  she  was  seven,  *ihe  played  verj'  well  on  the 
violin,  and  when  she  was  fourteen,  she  appeared  as  a  singer.  Fred- 
eric the  Great  of  Prussia,  notwithstanding  his  prejudieo  agabiafi 
(jerman  performers,  invited  her  to  Por^sdam,  in  1770,  and  gave  ber 
an  appoiutiucni  immediately,  lu  1774,  she  married  Mara,  a  liolon- 
eclio  player,  a  very  extravagant  mart,  and  he  involved  her  so  mueh 
in  debt,  that,  in  178B,  Frederic  withdrew  her  appointment  iVom 
her,  and  she  went  to  Tie  una,  Paris,  and  London,  where  she  was 
received  with  great  enthasiBsmL.  In  1808  she  went  to  Russia,  aud 
while  at  Mosci^w  she  married  Florio,  her  companion  ainoe  hsr 
tve  pa  ration  from  Mara*  By  the  burning  of  Moscow  she  lost  most 
of  her  property H  ^ho  paiiBed  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  which  was 
very  long,  al  Reval,  where  she  died,  in  183^  She  possessed  extra- 
ortliTutry  conipas?  of  voice,  extending  with  great  ease  over  three 
octavei* 

MARATTI,   ZAPPI  FAUSTINA, 

Ot  Rome.  Her  poems  appear  to  have  contribtiteil  to  the  iniprove- 
ttttt  of  ijiyk  which  tooU  place  in  the  Italian  poetry  whea  she 
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wrote.  They  are  filled  wirb  the  tender  aifectioa  of  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  painter  Mamttl 
She  died  in  1740. 

MAECET,  JANE, 

An  Englisliwoinatii  deservedly  distinguished  for  her  gro&t  Bcieutfle 
acquirements!,  and  for  the  xt^iG  to  whkh  she  has  devoted  her  ex- 
traordinary talents  aud  learnmg.  "With  that  apologetic  ahf  which 
modejit  aeieuce  is  wont  to  liitejumo  in  her  comniLinicatfons  with 
ignorance,**  Mrs  Marcct  otiered  her  first  work,  *1>onversations  on 
Chemistry,"  to  the  English  publics  about  the  year  iJjflO.  No  work 
m  science  in  the  English  langHage^  we  might  almost  say  in  the 
world,  has  been  more  useful  in  imparting  its  knowledge.  Its  dear 
elucidation,  and  its  admirably  simple  method,  have  tmdoabtedly 
contributed,  iu  a  great  degree,  to  render  chemistry  popular. 

Mrs.  Mareet  soon  issued  another  of  her  exeelleiit  works,  *'0on- 
rersalions  on  Natural  Philosophy;"  which  was  folio we<l  by  "Con- 
versatioiTB  on  PuHtlcal  Economy,"  in  lti27 ;  and  troon  after  appeared 
her  ^*Conv(!rj?ations  in  Botany."  All  these  possess  great  merit, 
and  have  become  text-books  in  the  schools  of  the  Uuitcd  States, 
as  well  as  ia  this  country.  It  is  curious  to  notiee  the  way  ia 
wbich  American  men  have  availed  themselvcfl  of  these  trcaaurea 
of  intellect  without  remniieratiou,  or  even  aeknowlcdgments  to 
the  author.  Taking  these  hooks,  and  m*i!rf^ly  giving  oti  tbe  title- 
page,  "By  the  author  of  Conversations,'*  &c,,  thoy  hare  added 
"Adapted  to  the  uf^e  of  Schools,"  and  paraded  their  own  names 
in  full,  without  an  intimation  tticre,  or  in  the  preface,  that  these 
scicntiOc  text'book.*  were  the  productions  of  a  tad^*  "Give  her 
of  the  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in 
the  gatcB,*'  i,^  the  command  of  God  respecting  w^oman.  In  regard 
to  the  subjisct  of  our  sketch,  this  just  tribute  has  been  wholly 
with  held;  yet  few  scientine  writers  have  so  well  merited  the 
praisG  and  gratitude  of  all  who  read  the  English  language, 

Mrs,  Marcet*s  ^'Conversations  on  Political  Economy"  gave  the 
author  more  decided  claims  to  a  highly  cultivated  and  philoso- 
phical mind  thaTi  either  of  her  other  works  ^  hut  the  dtsctrines 
discussed  have  3HeIdcd  to  so  many  mutations  and  modifications, 
that  her  theory  in  her  own  country,  and  especially  in  America, 
now  receives  nothing  more  than  a  partial  recognition.  Still,  the 
praise  is  due  to  Mrs.  Martlet  of  heing  the  lirst  writer  who  madts 
"poUtieal  economy"  popttlar.  Before  her  work  appeared,  the 
science  was  hidden  from  the  public  mind  in  the  huge  tomca  of 
dull  and  dignified  authors;  now  it  Is  a  study  iu  our  coumion 
schools. 

Mrs.  Marcet*s  style  is  an  admirable  vehicle  for  her  ideas  ^lear, 
vigorotis,  cxeelleut  Englislj  j  in  short,  ^'proper  words  In  their  proper 
places,**   Her  latest  work  Is  *'Couversations  on  Land  and  Water/* 

MAEEZOLL,  LOUISE, 

Has  written  some  interesting  works;  the  best,  perhaps,  is  a  "History 
of  the  Swiss  Revolution,*'  which  has  been  noticed  with  commendatjons 
by  the  German  critics.  She  was  also  for  several  years  editor  of  u 
l*erludii;al— *'The  Woineu*i  JournAl,"  which  met  with  much  succiias. 
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MARGARET. 

Dauomtete  of  Francis  the  Fitft  of  France,  mameii  KmaTincl 
Philitjert,  Dtike  of  Savoj,  and  died  highly  respected,  September 
I4th^  1574,  aged  fifty-one. 

MAEGARET, 

DAuaHTEiiof  Raymond  BcrcDgcr,  count  of  Proven ce,  man-ied  St 
Louist  Kiwg  of  France,  in  125 and  attended  him  daring  his  wan 
In  tho  Holy  t.and  with  the  Saracens;  when,  on  hi?  captivity,  she 
behaved  with  hentic  intrepidity  In  the  defence  of  Damiettal  She 
died  at  Paris  in  1285,  aged  seventy-jriK. 

MARGARET, 

SISTER  of  Edgar  Atheling,  graiidson  of  Edmund  Tronrfdes,  King 
of  England,  tied  to  Scotland  on  the  invasion  of  William  the  Cotiqiiertjr* 
and  mEirned  Malcolm,  King  of  that  country^  She  wus  a  vcrv  amiahle 
and  benevolent  princcaa.  Her  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander,  aiTd  David i 
»ncoea,sivel7  filled  the  throne  of  Scotland  ;  and  her  daughter  Matilda 
married  Henry  the  Firsts  Sho  died  Novemte  l6th.,  1093,  aged 
fort)-' seven, 

MARGARET, 

The  Semlramls  of  the  North,  thbd  daughter  of  Waldemar,  King 
of  Denmark t  was  bo ni  in  1353,  At  the  age  of  sis  she  was  contracted 
to  Ha£uin,  king  of  Norway;  but  the  Swedes,  of  whom  hk  father 
was  king,  insbted  on  his  renouncing  the  alliance j  and  to  oblige 
them,  h^>  consented  to  demand  Elizabeth  of  Hulst«in  in  marriage, 
whom  he  espoused  by  proxy,  Bnt,  on  her  voyage  to  Norw^ay*  a 
fttonn  drove  her  off  the  coaat  of  Denmark,  where  she  was  detained 
by  Waldemar,  until  hiti  daughter  was  married  to  Haguin  In  1366. 

Waldeinar  died  in  137.%  leaving  only  two  daughters,  of  whom 
Margaret  was  the  younger^  Olatui,  the  son  of  Margaret,  was  at 
that  time  king  of  Norway;  and  as  the  grandson  of  Magnus^  who 
had  however  been  deposit d,  he  had  some  claims  on  the  cro^s-tj  of 
Sw^cden.  The  eldest  daughter,  Ingebnrga,  wife  of  Henry,  Duke  of 
Meckienbnrg,  had  also  a  son ;  but  the  right  of  sncces8ibn  wae  then 
conflised  and  imcerLain,  and  Margaret  contrived  that  the  election 
should  be  decided  in  favour  of  her  son,  then  eleven  yeara  old,  who 
was  placed  on  the  throne,  under  her  guidance  as  regent.  Haguia 
died  Hoon  after;  and  Olaus  died  in  1387,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two; 
with  him  the  mate  line  was  extinct,  and  custom  had  not  yet  an- 
thoriziid  the  election  of  a  woman,  Henry  of  Meckletiburg  omitted 
nothing  that  could  advance  his  pretensions ;  but  Margaret's  genius, 
and  we  11- placed  liberality,  won  over  the  bishops  and  clergy,  which 
was  in  effect  guitdng  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  and  she  was 
uuanimousty  elected  Queen  of  Bt^nmark. 

But  her  ambition  grasped  at  the  crown  of  Norway  also ;  she  sent 
deptitiea  to  eoticit  the  states,  gained  over  the  cliief  people  by  money, 
and  found  meauF  to  render  h<jrself  mistress  of  the  army  and  garrisons; 
so  that,  had  the  nadon  teen  otherwise  disposed,  she  would  in  the 
end  have  succeeds ;  but  they  readily  yielded  to  her  wbhes.  The 
Norwegians,  perceiving  that  the  sue  cession  was  ifj  danger  of  being 
tjxtinct,  entreated  her  to  secure  it  hy  an  advantageous  marriage; 
1»ut  she  received  the  propofial  coldly.   To  Batisjy,  howsYcr,  their 
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desire,  sbo  coiijscntt'd  to  appoint  a  si^ccessflrj  but  fixed  on  one  bo 
ynnnjf,  that  she  would  have  fiiU  time  to  satisfy  lier  ambition  bp  Core 
he  could  be  of  age  to  take  any  sbare  in  the  goyemraent ;  yet  ho 
was  the  tnje  bcir,  and  grandson  of  her  Bister. 

She  rt^commeTid^d  bers^^lf  ao  strongly  to  the  Swedes,  who  were 
oppressed  hy  their  king,  Albert^  who  "had  gone  to  war  with  tier, 
that  they  renounced  their  allegiance  to  that  prince,  aud  made  ker 
a  solemn  offer  of  their  crown,  thinking  that  her  good  sense  would 
set  bounds  to  her  ambition,  and  prevent  any  eneronchment  on  their 
rights.  She  aecepted  th<j  oltcr,  marched  to  their  ussiatunee,  defeated 
Allj^rt*  who  was  deposed ,^  in  1S88,  after  a  war  of  sQY^n  years,  Sho 
then  impriiioned  him  another  seven  years,  till  he  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  hh  crown,  and  retired  to  the  dominions  of  hishrother, 
the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg.  Margaret  thcu  a-s^umed  the  reins  of 
government  in  Sweden,  and  waa  distirguiBhcd  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Seroiramis  of  the  North. 

In  1395,  she  associated  with  her  in  the  three  elective  kingdoms^^ 
her  great-nephew  Eric,  Dnke  of  Pomerania.  She  governed  with 
absolute  authority  ^  and  when  reminded  of  her  oaths  by  the  nohility, 
who  added,  "they  had  the  records  of  them/*  she  replied,  "I  adviso 
vou  to  keep  them  carefully ;  as  I  shall  keep  the  castles  and  cities 
of  my  kingdom,  and  all  the  rights  bclongfug  to  my  dlgjiity," 

At'  the  treaty  of  Calraar,  concluded  in  i3ii7,  $he  end^avoiired  to 
make  the  nnion  of  the  three  kingdoms  perpetuttl,  and  introduced 
Eric  separattdy  to  all  the  deputies.  She  repr^i-enred  to  them,  wirh 
etofiuenee  and  address,  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the 
consolidation  of  the  three  nations  into  one  kingdom ;  that  It  would 
put  an  end  to  the  frequent  wars  which  desolated  them,  and  render 
them  entirely  masters  of  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic ;  keep  in  awe 
the  H an sc- towns,  grown  powerful  hy  the  diviMiooii  of  her  people ; 
and  acquire  for  them  all  the  advantages  reaulting  from  a  perfect 
conformity  nf  laws,  customs,  and  interests.  The  mi\jesty  of  her  person, 
the  strength  of  her  arg amenta  and  her  eloquence,  giiined  over  the 
deputies.  They  approved  aud  estabUshed  a  fhiidamental  law,  which 
was  reeeiTed  hy  the  three  nations,  and  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath. 
This  was  the  celebrated  law  called  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  only 
served  to  show  liow  impotent  rare  hitman  wishes,  though  concehcd 
with  wisdom  and  forwarded  by  address. 

Margaret  in  charged  with  only  one  political  error,  that  of  sufrcring 
Olaus  to  grant  the  important  duchy  of  Keswick  to  the  house  of 
Holstein,  whose  enmity  they  thus  wished  to  do  away,  but  which 
proved  a  thorn  in  her  side  till  the  death  of  the  duke  i  when  she, 
by  her  vigorous  measures,  forced  his  Euccci^GorB  to  hold  their  poa- 
seasions  as  a  fief  from  Denmark. 

Distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  moderation,  solid  judgment^ 
enterprising  and  persevering^  ambition,  Margaret  receive*  different 
characters  from  Danish  and  Swedish  historians.  The  latter  were 
prejudiced  againift  her,  because  she  abridged  the  power  of  the  nobles 
and  favoured  the  elergy ;  but  she  was  exceeded  by  none  In  prudence, 
policy,  and  true  magnanimity.  She  died  suddenly,  in  1412,  at  the 
a^e  of  fifty- nine. 

Though  merciftd,  she  made  the  wisest  regulations  for  strict  justice^ 
and  to  prevent  offenders  being  ijcreened  from  punishment.  Private 
oppressions  and  abuses  she  did  away,  and  decreed  that  assistance 
should  bo  given  to  all  who  were  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts;  for 
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which  nets  of  humanity  she  provided  rewards  by  law.  She  exerted 
all  her  powQ.r  to  repress  piractes ;  and  hy  her  regulations  laid  the 
roundatiqns  for  future  eommerce.  It  was  hi  hi^r  reign  that  we 
first  meet  w!th  the  tnention  of  the  copper  mines  of  Sweden.  la 
fact,  she  equalled  the  most  famous  puUticiau$,  Iler  father,  percciTing 
while  she  was  yet  a  child  her  surprising  elevation  of  son!  and  mental 
resonrcci^,  said  that  natin'o  had  been  deceived  in  Ibruilng  her,  and 
.nstcad  of  a  woman  had  made  a  hero. 

MARGARET, 
Cor  NT  ESS  of  the  Tyrol  and  Duchess  of  Carinthia.  Her  father 
ircnry  iincccedcd  to  the  throne  of  Boheudn,  at  the  death  of  Win- 
sceslaus  the  Third,  but  was  expelled  from  it  by  John  of  Luxemburg, 
Henry  preserved  the  title  of  idng  and  retired  to  the  castle  of  the 
Tyrol,  where.  In  13LS,  was  lw>rn  the  PrintK^ss  Margaret.  This  ^le 
heiress  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  Carinrhia  soon  became  the  aim  of  the 
hotj&es  of  Austria,  llavaiia,  and  Luxemhurg.  King  John  of  Bohemia, 
with  finesse  superior  to  the  others,  iiigratiated  himself  with  the 
Count  of  Tyrol,  who  agreed  to  betroth  the  Countess  Margaret,  then 
seven  yeard  old,  to  his  son  John,  yet  an  infatiL  The  union  did 
not  take  place  till  the  year  l33Sf  whtm  Margaret  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty. 

This  princci^s,  who  was  of  a  light  and  frivolous  disposition,  open 
to  flattery,  and  easily  swayed  by  the  designing,  had  an  invincible 
repugnance  to  her  iiushand,  who,  to  the  petulenee  of  a  beardless 
boy,  joined  the  haughtiness  of  a  sovereign.  The  ambition  of  the 
hoitt&e  of  Bavaria  took  advantage  of  these  circumstimces,  and  Secret 
negotiations  were  opened  with  Margaret.  Her  marmge  with  John 
was  cancelled,  and  the  emperor  proposed  one  of  hl&  sons  ail  his 
suecossor.  Some  suspicions  entering  the  mind  of  John,  he  proceeded 
to  hariih  Tncasures  with  his  wife,  causing  her  to  be  guarded  in  a 
tower  of  the  castle  of  the  Tyrol.  This  was  a  very  imprudent  step  j 
for  it  excited  her  subjects  to  STich  Indignation,  that  the  etniysaries 
of  Bavaria  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  excite  a  revolt.  John  was 
himself  driven  from  the  country,  and  Margaret  fell  into  the  iiands 
of  the  esnperor, 

Ludovie,  Margrave  of  Brandenbtirg,  was  selected  to  hecorne  the 
new  spouse  of  Margaret.  His  hsndiiome  person,  plcai^ing  manners-, 
and  military  reputation,  easily  reconciled  her  to  the  decree.  But 
he  manifested  extreme  rupugnatiee  to  wed  a  princess  who  was  without 
intrin^ie  merit,  who  was  lawfully  married  to  another,  and  who  was 
related  to  him  within  the  permitted  degrees  of  eousanguinity.  Ilis 
father  silenced  all  these  scruples;  the  dower  of  Margaret,  in  Ms 
eyes,  neutralized  every  objection.  He  used  his  imperial  power  to 
annul  her  first  marriage,  and  proceeded  to  unite  her  with  Ludovie. 

In  the  year  iSfil,  Ludovie  died  suddenly,  and  many  attributed 
his  death  to  poison  ;  some  even  hinted  that  Margaret  was  implicated  | 
but  there  exist  no  proofs  of  such  an  atrocity.  The  death  of  theie 
only  son,  Mainard,  in  the  flower  of  his  age^  has  also  been  ascribed 
by  'some  to  his  mother*s  malice.  But  the  most  authentic  blsiorianB 
arc  far  from  attributing  to  her  such  revolting  wicitedncss.  What 
can  really  bo  proved  is  her  want  of  capacity,  which  was  shown  in 
the  mi  stakes  she  made  when,  for  a  short  time,  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  concentrated  in  her  hands.  Kodoli>h,  whO|  by  many 
inanceuvres  and  intriguos,  had  captivated  the  fkvours  of  Margaret, 
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liad,  in  the  life- time  of  Ludovie*  obtained  from  her  a  settlement 
inveiitinK  liim  witli  the  liilicrit^co  of  the  Tyrol  in  cHse  of  het 
hnsMnci  and  son  dying  without  heirs,  Ut^  taking  advantiiji^e  of  hei-^ 
wenkntfz^^,  induced  her  to  ivMicate  her  frrjvereiguty  in  his  favonr; 
puiiiting  the  ttonblca  that  itivc&t  a  throne,  and  the  life  of  plesiatire 
and  cii4ie  iihe  would  lead  in  a  court  that  was  then  tlie  firait  in  Europe, 
She  liad  an  appointed  rerenuo  of  ttlx  thomsutid  goid  iimrlis,  and 
fonr  princely  reriidences.  When  flll  was  concluded,  she  pn^iceeded 
with  the  widow  of  Mainajxl  to  this  court  of  Vienna,  where  iihe  wa±f 
received  with  most  distinguished  attention.  She  paitt^eU  six  yefltu 
of  tranquility,  if  ifislgnilicant  pleasures  deserve  that  tenn,  aihI  died 
in  I3fj9.    Sli'e  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  St.  Croce,  near  Baden. 

MARGARET,   DUCHESS   OF  PARMA, 

Was  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  Fiftb  of  Germany,  and 
Margaret  of  Gest.  She  wafi  horn  in  lo22,  and  marriedt  hist,  Ale^t- 
HUdcr  de  Mtidlel,  and  afterwards  Octavio  Famese,  Dnlic  of  Par 014 
and  Piaoetixa.  Her  half-brother,  Philif  the  Second  of  Spain, 
appointed  her,  in  lao9,  to  the  govomment  of  the  Netherlands,  whero 
fihe  endeavoured  to  restore  tranquility  ■  and  she  might  have  ffucceedcd, 
if  the  Duke  of  Alva  had  not  Iwen  sent  with  such  great  power 
that  iiotliliig  was  Wft  to  her  but  the  title.  Iirdignant  at  this,  Margaret 
returned  to  her  hnst)a)id  in  Italy,  ntid  died  at  Ortona,  1586.  She 
left  one  son,  Alexander  Fariiese,  Dulte  of  Painia. 

MARGARET   LOUISA   OF  LORRAINE, 

DArGHTEii  of  Henry,  Dulcu  of  Guise,  married  in  1605,  at  the 
instance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  and  wished 
to  iix  her  at  court,  Fraiicis  de  Bourbonj  Prince  of  CotttL  lliey 
however  left  the  court  immediately  on  marrying.  The  prince  died 
in  1617,  and  Louisa  devoted  herself  to  tlie  heltes-iottres*  She  was 
one  of  Cardinal  Richeiieu*8  enemies,  and  he  banliihed  her  to  Eu, 
where  she  died  in  lti31.  She  was  suspeetcd  of  having  married  tha 
Marshal  of  Baseompierre  for  her  second  husband.  Sb^j  wrote  the 
amours  of  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  tinder  the  of  title  "Lea  Amours  dii 
Gr-  Alexandre." 

MARGARET  OF  ANJOU, 
Queen -CONSORT  of  England,  was  daughter  of  Regnier,  or  Ecu*?, 
titular  King  of  Sicily,  NaplcK,  and  Jerusalem,  descended  flrom  the 
Ctniiitfi  of  Atijou,  and  brother  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  France. 
Brought  up  in  the  petty  court  of  Anjou,  her  natural  strength  o( 
mind  wag  not  enfeebled  by  indulgence,  and  she  was  considered 
tbe  most  aceomplighed  princess  of  her  time,  when  she  was  selected 
by  Cardinal  Beasifort  for  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  She 
was  married  in  1445,  when  only  sixteen,  to  eliare  with  a  weak 
!  rince  a  throne  disturbed  by  rancorous  and  contending  factions. 
She  naturally  threw  herself  into  that  party  whitih  had  favoured 
ter  marriage,  of  which  the  Karl  of  Suftblk  was  the  chief;  and 
when  the  destniction  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  effected 
by  their  machinations,  she  was  general  ty  suspected  of  being  privy 
to  his  murder.  The  surrender  of  the  province  of  Maine,  in  France, 
to  the  king  of  that  country,  who  was  Mfligiiret's  urifle,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  secret  article  In  the  marriage  treaty,  aggravated  the 
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odium  under  which  MargiviTt  find  Suffolk  labnnred^  fiTtd  the  Kftc- 
rifice  of  that  noblemflu,  which  followed*  is  fsiuci  to  hftve  cost  lier 
more  tears  than  are  usually  shed  on  the  losa  of  a  politit^al  alJj. 

Her  son  was  bom  in  1453»  while  the  national  di^eoiitent»  were 
rising  to  a  eri^is.  She  was  soon  afr^T  called  upou  to  exert  alT  thrt 
■vigour  of  her  character  in  rej^istlng  the  Yorkists,  who  had  defcarpd 
the  raj'^nl  army  at  St.  Alhaup.  Though  Henry  the  Sixth  was?  taken 
priBf>ner,  she  raised  troops,  and  dpfciided  rho  royal  cause  with  m 
much  spirit,  that  she  effect^^d  a  favourable  compronusj?,  and  reston^d 
her  husband  to  the  Eovereiguty  The  war,  howeyen  waa  renewed, 
and  at  the  battle  of  North  am  pton,  tbe  Lanca^teriftus  wtra  totally 
routed,  nnd  Henry  n^ain  taken  prisoner.  Margaret,  witli  htr  soti, 
fl^d  to  Dtu'ham,  and  thence  to  Scotland,  Eetumin^f  into  the  north 
of  Etigland^  *ihe  interested  the  nobles  there  in  her  cause,  and 
collected  a  powerful  amij.  With  this  she  met  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield,  and  totally  defeated  him.  The  duke  ivas  killed  irt 
this  hattle,  and,  by  tlie  order  of  Margaret,  bin  ht&d  wits  struck 
off.  and,  crowned  with  a  paper  diadenn  was  placed  on  tbe  gatei? 
of  York.  His  youn^^^est  son,  Rutland,  was  killed  in  cold  lilood  Ijy 
the  furioi^s  Clifford ;  several  prisoncra  of  distinction  were  put  to 
death,  and  an  example  given  of  the  cruelties  which  nmrkcd  the 
progress  of  this  unnatural  war. 

Tn  1461,  the  queen  defeated  the  Karl  of  Warwick,  partizan  ot 
Kdward,  son  of  the  Dtike  of  York,  at  the  second  hattle  of  St- 
Albans,  in  which  she  recovered  the  person  of  the  king,  now  a 
pafi^ive  agent  In  the  hands  of  friends  and  foew.  She  displayed  her 
fierce  imdi  cruel  disposition,  by  ordering  Lord  "BonTille  to  l>e  exe- 
cuted, to  whose  care  Henry  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Yorkists, 
and  to  whom  the  powerless  king  had  promiscfl  pardon.  Thy 
apprr>ach  of  Edward  with  a  sstiperior  force,  obliged  her  again  ro 
retreat  to  the  norths  and  that  prince  waw  elevated  to  the  throne 
by  the  Londonens  jind  the  lords  of  the  Yorkists. 

Margaret's  influence,  and  thu  licentiousness  in  which  her  troop!* 
were  indulged,  increast'd  the  Laiieasterian  party  to  sixty  thou  sane 
men.  It  was  met  at  Towton^  in  Yorkshire,  hy  Edward  and  War- 
wick, at  the  head  of  ft>rty  th  on  sand  men,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
March,  HOI,  which  was  the  hloodiest  of  these  destructive  wars. 
The  Lancastcrians  were  defeated,  and  Margaret  and  Henry,  who 
liad  remained  at  York,  hastily  retreated  to  Scotland.  After  solicititig 
aid  in  vaiu  from  that  conn  try »  she  went  over  to  France  for  the 
wame  pnrposc;  and  by  offering  to  deliver  Calais  to  the  French, 
should  Henry  be  restored  to  the  crown,  she  obtulued  the  Kuccour 
of  two  thousand  men,  with  which  she  landed  in  Scotland.  Joined 
by  some  of  her  partizans,  and  a  baud  of  freebooters,  she  nmde 
an  incursion  into  the  north  of  England,  and  proceeded  to  Hexham. 
She  was  there  met  and  defeated  by  a  force  under  Lord  Montacute, 

Tha  unfortunate  queen  fled  with  her  son  into  a  forest,  where 
ehc  wtis  seized  hy  a  baud  of  robber?,  who  totjk  her  jewels  and 
treated  her  with  great  indignity.  Wliile  they  were  qnarrelliug 
about  the  booty,  Margaret  escaped,  and  fled  wearied  and  territied 
Into  the  depths  of  the  forest.  Seeing  a  man  coming  towards  her 
with  a  drawn  a  word,  she  ftummoned  up  all  her  courage,  and  going 
to  meet  him,  "Here,  ftiend,"  said  she,  "I  commit  to  your  pn^rec- 
tion  the  son  of  your  king,"  Struck  by  tbe  nobleness  and  dignity 
of  her  manner,  and  charmed,  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  hltu 
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the  man  J  tbouph  a  rolihor^  df^v^^ted  liimijeir  to  tier  service.  H& 
conceuled  thif:  qucuii  and  her  son  f<jr  Bomc  time  in  thi:^  woutlift  and 
then  led  theni  to  the  cmst,  whence  they  csciipcd  to  Flander*!- 

Margaret  went  to  her  Other's  court,  whei^  slif  rt'nmined  several 
Years,  while  her  had  blind  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
In  1470,  the  rebellion  of  the  Enrl  of  Wnn^isik  nfrainst  Edward,  and 
Ills  jsnhjjequent  nrrival  in  France,  produced  im  ulliatice  he  1  ween  hitu 
and  the  <:xUed  qntieti.  It  wat  ligreed  that  Warwick  should  endea- 
vour to  resiiore  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  that  Edward,  the  eou 
of  Margaret  and  Henry,  should  iimrry  Ms  daughter  Anne,  which 
alJianee  took  place  iti  Fratiee.  Wanviek  landed  in  Enfcland,  aiid 
Edward  was  forced  to  fi&eape  to  Flanders.  I^Iar^^aret  was  pre- 
paring to  second  his  efforts  j  but  on  the  very  day  on  wlilch  she 
landed  at  Weymonth,  the  battle  of  Barnet,  April  i4th.,  1471,  ter- 
minated the  life  of  Warwick,  and  the  hopca  of  the  confederacy, 
Margaret,  with  her  son,  took  refuge  in  the  satietnary  of  Beaulien, 
fn  HanipKhirs,  intending  to  retuni  to  France  ;  but  being  encouraged 
Ijy  the  increase  of  her  partyj  s»he  advanced  to  Tewksibury,  where 
she  was  met  by  Edward,  who  totally  defeated  her,  and  took  her 
and  her  son  prisoners,  the  latter  of  whoni  waii  cruelly  put  to  iie*irh. 
Margaret  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  her  husband  died 
about  the  same  time,  Louiti  the  Eleventh  rauiionictl  her,  and  she 
returned  again  to  her  father's  protection. 

The  home  to  which  the  loving  Rcn^  welcomed  his  forlorn  daughter^ 
w^aa  a  castle  on  the  River  Mayenee;  the  licenery  was  l>eautifyl,  and 
tlje  king  had  a  gallery  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  which  he  took 
delight  in  adorning  with  his  own  pamtiiigjt ;  he  hfld  hIko  ornannentcd 
the  walls  of  his  garden  wilh  heraldic  dcf^igitii  carved  in  marble.  It 
was  in  ijueh  pursuits  that  Heii^,  a  tnic  Provcn{,:al  sovereign,  found 
alleviations  for  his  artlictionii.  But  Marguret'ti  temperanR-nt  was  of 
loo  fitonny  a  nature  to  admit  of  the  slightest  alleviation  of  her 
griefs.  She  pa.ssed  her  whole  time  in  bitter  regrets,  or  nnavaiiiDg 
eorrowE.  Thi:;  intensity  of  suffering  affeon^d  her  constitution.  The 
agonies  and  agitations  she  had  undergone  seemed  to  turn  her  blood 
into  gull :  her  eyes  were  sunken  and  hoJlow,  her  skin  was  disfigured 
by  a  dry*  scaly  'leprosy,  until  this  princess,  who  had  been  a  miracle 
of  heauty,  such  as  the  world  seldom  beholds,  hecame  a  spectaele 
of  horror. 

Her  errors  and  her  mis  fortunes  were  the  result  of  the  circum* 
stances  by  which  she  was  surroundeilt  her  talent*  and  virtues  were 
of  a  Softy  stamp ;  had  she  tieen  niamcd  to  a  strongcr-mindcd  man, 
she  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  better  and  a  h^ippicr  woman. 

MARGARET    OF  FRANCE, 

Qlj^en  of  Naifarre,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  was  lx>rn  in  lbo2.  Bran  tome  says,  "If  ever 
there  was  a  perfect  beauty  bom,  It  was  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who 
ecHpsed  the  women  who  were  thought  charmiiig  In  her  absence." 
She  walked  extremely  well,  and  was  considered  the  most  graceful 
dancer  in  Euroi>c,  She  gave  early  proofs  of  genius,  and  was  a 
brilHant  asiiein binge  of  talents  and  fauitii,  of  virtues  and  vit^eji.  This 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  her  education  in  the 
most  polished,  yet  most  corrupt  court  in  Europe^  Margaret  waa 
demanded  la  marriage,  both  by  tlie  Emperor  of  Germany  and  iho 
KiJig  of  Poitugal  I  but,  in  1572,  she  waa  maihed  lo  Heiiryi  I'riuco 
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of  Beam,  nftcr wards  Hoary  the  Fomtli  of  France.  Notliing  could 
equal  the  mugiilliceiiCf;  of  this  luarrtagp;  which  Wfif*  iJiiccccded  by 
tbe  horrors  of  the  TnasfiBcre  of  St*  Bnitholomew.  Though  ilAfgaret 
■waf5  ft  strict  Roii\an  Catholic,  she  was  not  en  trusted  with  the  secrets 
of  that  hoiflblc  day.  She  wns  alarm ert  with  suKplcioriR»  which  her 
mother  would  not  explain  lo  her,  and  terrified  by  a  gentlem^^t],  who, 
trover ed  with  wounds,  and  pursued  by  four  archers,  bttrtst  into  her 
ehamhcr  before  ^hc  hatl  riscu  in  the  morniug,  Slie  saved  his  nfe, 
and  by  her  prayers  and  tears,  obtfiitied  iVom  tier  mother  grace 
for  two  of  her  busbaiHrs  suite.  Henry  hiiiL^elf  escaped  tbe  fate 
prepared  for  him,  aud  M arrant) t  rcftised  to  suffer  her  marriage  to 
Ik;  cancelled* 

In  1573,  when  the  Poli&h  Ambassadors  came  to  create  her  brother, 
the  Dalie  of  Anjou,  lilug  of  that  country,  Margaret,  as  a  daughter 
of  France,  leceh'td  thera.  The  Bishop  of  Cracow  rnade  his  harangue 
in  Latin,  wldch  she  answered  so  eloquently,  that  they  heard  her 
with  astonishment*  She  aceompanied  the  Duke  d'Aujou  as  far  a& 
Blamont,  and  daring  this  journey  she  diseoTcred  a  plot  of  her 
hasband  and  her  next  brother,  who  was  become  DuUe  d'Anjou,  to 
revenge  the  massacre,  which  she  revealed  to  her  mother,  on  condition 
that  no  one  should  be  esecntcd*  The  princes  were  imprlHOticd  ; 
but  tbe  death  of  Charles  the  Nitith,  in  1577,  set  them  at  Itljcrly. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  continually  occupied  by  new  beauties,  carrd 
little  for  the  reputation  of  his  wife ;  yet,  when  he  stole  from  tbe 
court,  he  com ine tided  his  interests  to  her,  in  a  ietter  he  leiY  for 
her.  But  Margaret  was  then  couhned  to  her  apartment?,  and  her 
confidants  were  treated  with  the  greatest  severity,  Catiiariue,  how- 
ever, pnjvented  hur  brother  from  pushing  matters  to  extremity  with 
her,  and  by  her  assistance  she  obtained  a  short  peace.  Margat^t 
then  domaiidod  permission  to  retire  to  her  hnsbaud  in  Guiennej 
but  Heury  the  Third  refusjcd  to  allow  his  sister  lo  live  with  a 
htsretic. 

At  length  open  war  was  commenced  against  the  Protestants,  and 
Margaret  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries,  to  prepare  the  people 
in  favour  of  her  lirotlicr,  the  Duke  d  'Alen  on,  who  medicated  itie 
conquest  of  them  by  the  Spaniards.  Tlicre  are  curious  details  ot 
this  journey  in  her  memoin^  On  her  return,  she  stopped  at  La  Fere, 
in  Picardy,  which  belonged  to  her,  where  she  le^rtied  that,  for  the 
fcixfh  time,  peace  was  made  in  1677.  The  Duke  d'Alen^on  cam^ 
to  Picardy,  and  was  del i glued  with  the  pleasures  that  reigned  In 
the  little  court  of  Margaret.  She  soon  returned  its  France,  and 
lived  with  her  husband  at  Pan,  in  Beam,  where  religious  toleration 
was  almost  denied  her  by  the  Protestants  j  and  Henry  showed  her 
little  kindness  J  yet  the  tenderness  with  which  she  nursed  him 
during  an  Illness,  "re'ej^tablislied  friendship  between  them,  fWjm  1577 
to  15B0,  when  the  war  again  broke  out.  She  wls^hed  to  effect 
another  reconciliation,  but  could  only  obtain  the  nentrality  of  Nerac, 
where  sIiq  resided. 

After  the  war,  Henry  the  Third,  wishing  to  draw  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  Margaret's  favourite  brother,  tiie  Duke  d'Anjou,  to 
court,  wrote  to  Margaret  to  come  to  him.  Discontented  with  the 
conduct  of  her  htisbaud,  she  gladly  complied,  and  went  in  1^82; 
yet  so  much  was  her  brother  Irriuvted  by  her  affection  tbr  the  l>uke 
(I'An.iou,  that  he  treated  her  very  unkindly.  Some  tiuie  after, 
courier,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Bomo  with  important  dispatches^ 
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being  nmrdcrcd  and  robbed  ]>j  fonr  c:ivalkTj5,  be  stispeetcd  Ids 
f:jster  of  hmng  coiieeriied  hi  tliu  plotj  umi  pubiiely  repn)ticlied  her 
for  her  irrtgtdnrities^  sajing  eTerythiiig  ihut  was  bitter  acd  tauniing. 
Margaret  kept  a  prafound  {lilence,  but  left  Ptirjj*  thti  next  mornirigrf 
saybigr  that  tbcr©  never  bad  been  two  princesses  ots  unlbrtunatc  aa 
hersLlf  and  Muiy  of  Seotland,  On  the  jouniGy  she  was  stopped  by 
an  insolent  taptalii  of  the  guartlSt  who  obliged  hvr  to  unm^usk,  and 
Ijuerrogated  the  ladies  who  were  with  her.  Her  hiiaband  reeelved 
her  at  KerajC,  and  res£?ntcd  the  cratjl  trcatinent  she  had  experienced 
from  her  brother;  bat  her  conduet,  sitid  the  new  fntrignes  in  which 
Khc  was  conjitiinily  engiiged,  widetted  the  breach  betwEjen  them. 
When  her  husband  wa-s  exeomnmnicated,  she  left  him,  and  went 
to  Ageu,  and  thetice  from  place  to  plaee,  experienchig  many  dangers 
and  difliculties, 

Htf  j  charms  made  a  conquest  of  the  Marquis  do  CarnillaeT  who 
had  tiiken  her  primmer ;  but  though  he  injured  her  a  place  of  refuge 
in  the  castle  of  Usson,  she  had  the  njisery  of  set'ini,^  her  friends  cut 
to  pieceti  iu  the  plains  below ;  and  though  the  fortress  was  impreg- 
nable, it  was  assailed  by  famine,  and  she  was  forced  to  rqU  het 
jewels,  and  but  for  her  sister-iu-law,  Eleanor  of  Austria,  she  must 
Jiai  e  periJ^hed.  Tlitj  Duke  d'Anjou,  who  would  have  protei  ted  her^ 
was  dead ;  and  thougbf  oo  ihe  acccssiou  of  her  liut^baiHl  to  the 
throne  of  France,  in  iaB9^  she  might  have  returned  to  court,  on 
condition  of  consenting  to  a  divorce,  s^he  never  would  do  so  during 
the  life  cif  Gabriel le  d' Entrees, 

Aftt^r  the  death  of  the  mistrciiftj,  Margaret  herself  solicited  Clement 
the  Eighth  to  forward  the  divorce,  and,  in  lUOO,  Henry  was  married 
to  Made  de  Aledieia^  Margaret,  in  the  uieau  time,  did  some  acts 
of  kindness  for  the  king^  mid  was  permitted  to  return  to  court, 
after  an  absence  of  twenty -two  years.  She  even  assisted  at  the 
coronation  of  Marie;  de  MediciSj  where  (jtiquettc  obliged  her  to  walk 
after  Henry's  aister.  She  consoled  Lersclf  by  pleasiirea  for  the  lo«s 
of  hououns";  and  though  Henry  the  Fourth  begged  hei^  to  be  more 
prudent,  and  not  to  turn  night  into  day  and  day  into  night,  she 
paid  but  little  attention  to  his  advice. 

Margaret  passed  her  last  years  In  devotion,  study,  and  pleasure. 
She  gave  the  tenili  of  her  revenues  to  the  poor,  but  she  did  uot 
]>ay  her  debts.  The  memoirs  she  has  left,  which  finish  at  tho 
time  of  her  re- appearance  at  court,  prove  the  elegant  facility  of  her 
pen;  and  her  poetry,  some  of  which  has  been  prcaerved,  equals 
that  of  the  best  poets  of  her  time.  She  wits  very  fond  of  the 
society  of  learned  men. 

''Margaret,**  fiaid  Catharine  de  Medic  is,  "is  a  Hviug  proof  of  the 
injutitiee  of  the  Salic  law  j  with  her  talents^  she  might  have  equalled 
the  greatest  kings.'* 

"The  last  of  the  house  of  Yaloie,*'  says  Mezeray,  "she  inherited 
their  spirit  J  she  never  gave  to  any  one,  with  out  apologiaiing  for 
the  smallness  of  the  gift.  She  was  the  refuge  of  men  of  letters, 
had  ahvitys  some  of  tlicm  at  her  table,  and  improved  so  much  by 
their  conversatiou,  that  she  spoke  and  wrote  better  than  any  woman 
of  her  time/'  She  appears  to  have  been  good-natured  and  benevolent ; 
wanting  in  fidelity,  not  in  compbUsauee  to  her  huEl>and  j  a^s,  at  hia 
reqneist,  she  rose  early  one  morning,  to  attend  to  one  of  his  mistre^scd 
who  was  ill  How  could  Heni^  reproach  her  for  infidelities,  while 
living  himself  a  Ufe  of  the  most  scandalous  licentiousness!  If 
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Majgaret  had  had  &  mom  affectionate  and  Mtliful  husband,  she 
would  doabtle&i  have  been  a  true  find  affectionate  wife.  This  docs 
not  justify  her  errors,  but  it  accounts  for  tUeta*  She  died  m  16 
aged  sixty -three. 

MAEGAHET   OF  SCOTLAND, 

Hhk  fSrat  wife  of  Louifl  the  EleTenth  of  France,  died  in  1445,  at 
the  of  twenty -six,  before  her  husbaud  had  ascended  the  throne. 
Margaret  was  devoted  to  literature,  and,  while  she  lived,  patronized 
men  of  learning  and  genius.  Her  admiration  for  the  poet  Alain 
Chart! cr  is  aaid  to  have  induced  her  to  kiaa  his  lips,  as  he  &at  asleep 
one  day  in  a  cbair.  Her  attendants  being  astonished  at  this  act 
of  condescension,  the  princess  replied  that  *'she  did  not  kiss  the 
man,  but  tlie  lips  which  bad  given  uttcrauce  to  so  many  exqiiisite 
thoughts."  She  excited  in  the  gloomy  and  ferocious  Lonia  the 
Eleventh,  a  laatc  for  science  and  literature,  which  lasted  long  after 
her  death.  She  left  no  children.  UtT  death  la  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  calumnies  circuliitcd  against  her  j  of  which,  however, 
she  was  proved  innocent, 

MARGARET   OF  VALOlS, 

Queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Francis  the  First  of  Franco,  was 
born  at  Angoul^mc,  in  1492  ;  beitig  the  daughter  of  Charles  of  Orleans, 
Duke  of  Angoul^me,  and  Lonisa  of  Savoy.  In  1509,  she  married 
Charles,  the  last  Duke  q(  Alein^^on,  who  died  at  Lyon??,  aitcr  the 
battle  of  Favia,  in  1S25,  The  widow  went  to  Madrid,  to  attend 
her  brother,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  that  battle  by  tlte 
Spaniards,  and  was  then  ill.  She  was  of  the  greatest  service  ta  h^r 
brother,  obliging  Charles  and  his  ministers,  by  her  firmnesB,  to  treat 
him  as  his  rank  required*  His  loy©  equalled  her  nierits,  and  he 
warmly  promoted  her  marriage  with  Henry  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  Joan  d'Albret,  mother  of  Henry 
the  Fourth. 

Margaret  filled  the  part  of  a  queen  with  exemplary  goodness, 
encourEiging  arts,  learning,  and  agrietdturc,  and  everything  that 
could  contribufce  to  the  pttisperity  of  the  kingdom,  him  died  in 
1549,  of  a  cold,  caught  while  making  observations  on  a  comet. 
Durinj^  her  life,  she  inclined  to  the  Protestant  faith,  but  the  Eoman 
Catholics  say  that  she  was  reeonverted  before  she  died. 

She  wrote"  well  in  prose  and  verse,  and  was  called  the  Tenth 
Muse  J  and  the  Margaret,  or  pearl,  surpassing  all  the  pearls  of  the 
East.  Some  of  her  works  are,  "Heptameron,  or  Novels  of  the  Queen 
of  Navarre;"  "Lcs  Marj^crites  de  la  Marguerite  des  Prineesaes," 
a  collection  of  her  productions,  formed  by  John  de  la  Haye,  her 
Yalet-de-chambre.  A  long  poem  of  hers  was  entitled^  "The  Triumpk 
of  the  Lainb and  anolfcer,  "The  Gomphdnts  of  a  Prisoner." 

MARGARET,  ST., 

A  itlroik,  wlio  is  said  to  have  suffered  a  nMrtyrdom  at  Antioch, 
in  275.  She  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  martyrologists,  and 
she  did  not  become  famous  till  the  eleventh  century.  A  ft*stival  Is 
held  in  honour  of  her  memory  on  the  20th.  of  July.  Tlie  orientals 
reverence  her  under  the  name  of  St.  Pelagiai  or  St.  Madnn,  and 
the  western  church  under  that  of  St.  Geruma,  or  St,  Margaret. 


MAKGARETTA    OF  SAXOXY, 

Was  bom  in  the  year  1416,  and  was  the  drtnghter  of  Ernsr, 
Arctidrtkc  of  Austria,  and  Ciniburgia^  Ms  wife.  In  l43t,  she  miurrkd 
Fredtiriclt  the  Mild,  of  Sastony,  and  brought  to  her  hiisbund  a 
dower  of  twenty-nine  thousand  ducaf?,  vihkh  was  then  <!finst[lcred 
so  great  a  sum,  That,  the  elironicleris  mention  it  as  something  vrry 
extraordinary.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom. 
Emat  and  Albert,  ari^  particularly  metitioned,  on  aeeonnt  of  a^i 
iiieidfiit  which  nearly  cost  them  their  hves.  Margaretta  had  prove  I 
herself  so  wise  a  connBCllor  in  state  affairs,  that  her  husband  not 
only  accorded  her  the  right  (which  slje  also  exercised)  of  coining 
legal  nioncy,  but  also,  to  assist  in  governing  the  state.  She  con- 
tributM  much,  by  Iicr  wise  con  use  I  a,  to  put  an  end  to  tlic  blooily 
wars  between  tlie  brothers.  After  tiicse  wars  were  over,  she  drew 
upon  herself  and  her  husband  the  hatred  of  Kunt^  vpu  Kanfnnger, 
A  brave  but  wioiied  knight,  who,  thinkini?  hlmflelf  aggricTGd,  rc wived 
to  avenge  himself  upon  hia  patrons.  Dnring  the  temporary  absence 
of  Frederick,  Kuntst  penetrated,  with  two  c  mpanions,  into  the 
castle,  and  kidnapped  the  two  princes.  As  fioon  as  Margaretta 
di^^^^overed  that  her  enemy  had  carried  off  her  children,  she  ordered 
the  alarm-bells  to  bs  rung  thmughout  the  country,  and  ^ent  ont 
armed  naen  In  pursuit  of  the  robbers.  They  were  disco vered  in  a 
wood  near  Gmnhair,  and  captured  by  a  collier  j  who,  when  he 
was  requested  to  nmne  his  reward,  a.^ked  only  pontjisssion  to  have 
the  privilege  to  make  as  much  charcoal,  free  of  expense,  as  he  and 
his  family  could  attend  to*  When,  In  the  year  1467,  her  husband 
died,  Bhe  "assLutieti  the  reins  of  government,  and  proved  herself  truly 
a  mother  to  her  snbjcctp,  She  was  the  first  sovereign  who  provided 
public  rooms  where  the  poor  could  have  an  opportunity  to  warm 
themselves,  during  the  severe  winter  ttionth.';.  Margaretta  died, 
February  r2th.,  14S6,  In  her  seventieth  year,  after  she  had  Uted  a 
Widow  for  more  than  twenty -two  years, 

M  AEIA, 

WiVF.  uf  Zenis,  who  governed  ^^tolia,  as  deputy  under  Phar-' 
nabazu?,  a  satrap  of  Peisia,  about  B.  C.  409,  Having  lost  her 
husband,  she  wEiited  on  the  satrap,  and  entreated  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  power  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Zenis,  which  she 
promi&cd  to  wield  with  the  same  zeal  and  hdelity*  Her  desire 
being  granted,  she  effectually  fulflUed  her  engagements,  and  acted 
on  all  occasions  with  eonsutnmate  courage  and  prude pICb.  She  not 
only  defended  the  places  committed  ti>  lier  charge,  but  conquered 
others;  and,  hesldea  pajing  pLinctually  the  customary  tribute  to 
riiamabaKUs,  sent  him  raagnificent  pre.scntj^.  She  commanded  her 
troops  in  person,  and  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  in  her 
army.    Pharuabaxus  held  her  In  the  highest  esteem. 

At  length,  her  son-in-law,  Midias,  mortified  by  the  reproach  of 
having  snlfered  a  woman  to  reign  in  his  place,  gained  admittauc<s 
privately  to  her  apartments,  and  murdered  both  her  and  her  sort 

MARIA,  ALEXA?fDR0W5JA, 

is  the  name  by  whieh  the  present  empress  is  known  tn  the 
Iinj£^ian  people,  and  by  which  ^sho  will  be  distinguished  in  the 
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hisioric  recordfl  of  her  cotuitry;  drigiimlli'-  it  wa^  Maximtlientie 
Wtlhelmina  Angusta  Sophia  Maria,  or  more  commonly  thtj  FrinceBS 
Mary  of  Oldenbiirg^,  ^vhose  extremis  aiRihility  of  detneanoiirt  and 
kindliness  of  disposiliorj,  dariag  her  day*?  of  mHidenbowl,  completely 
won  the  affectioiiia  of  the  good  people  of  Darmstadt.  At  the  age 
of  aixteeu,  this  beauHftil,  and,  as  it  appe-ars,  nnsophistieat^d  girl  wtui 
^em  tie  Oesare  witch  AleJcander,  wbeu  on  his*  trav  els  to  various 
Etiropean  courts,  like  Ca3iebs»  in  search  of  a  wife*  Thb  waa  in 
the  year  1840,  or  thcreabont?  the  prince  at  once  hecame  enaraoared 
of  the  Hessian  beatity,  and  within  a  year  they  were  married  j  the 
princess,  as  we  have'  intimated*  changing  her  name  to  one  morti 
in  accordance  with  Russian  state  etiq^tiette,  and  her  altered  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  this  illtiatrlons  lady,  who  has  ren- 
dered herself  no  less  beloved  by  the  Knsisian  people,  than  ^^hc  waa 
by  those  of  her  German  fatlierland,  ascc sided  the  throne  ivlth  her 
hnsband,  Alexander  the  Sccondi  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  in  l8o5.  She  is  said  to  he  sincerely  dosirons  of  main- 
taining  the  peace  now  so  happily  established,  and  of  aasistlTifr  by 
ail  means  In  her  power  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  enlighten 
and  civilize  the  many  dark  places  of  that  mighty  empirej  over 
which  her  hnsband  is  called  to  rul-". 

The  present  Empress  of  Rnssia  was  bom  on  the  8th.  of  Angnst, 
1824  J  she  is  the  daughter  of  Louis  the  Second,  the  late  Grand- 
duke  of  Hesse>  and  ^^as  married  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  16th.  of  Aprilj  1841 :  she  is  the  mother  of  five  children,  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Her  elder  brother  is  the  present  rei^fiiing 
I*nke  of  Hesse,  and  if^  said  to  have  recently  seconded  his  sLiter's 
t'(roit3  to  briGfi  about  a  restoration  of  peace. 

MARIA  ANTOINETTA  AMELIA, 

DncHHss  of  Saxe  Goth  a,  daughter  of  Ulric  of  Saxe  Meiningen, 
was  bom  in  1573.  Her  talents  as  a  performer  on  the  piano,  and 
as  a  composer,  would  have  been  creditable  to  a  profeissed  artist 
Several  of  her  cannon  I,  and  also  variations  for  the  piano,  have  been 
published;  but  her  most  impertant  work  is  a  symphony  iti  teu 
parts.   She  died  towards  the  bL^ginnlng  of  this  century. 

MAEIA  CHRISTINA, 

QtrEKiT  Bowager  and  ex-regent  of  Spain,  danghter  of  Francisco 
Oonari,  King  of  Naples,  was  bom  in  1806.  She  was  of  the  Bourbon 
line  of  princes,  consequently  a  distant  relation  of  Ferditiand  the 
Seventh,  Kmg  of  Spain,  to  whom  she  was  raarrkd^  December^ 
1829.  Ferdinand  was  then  forty-five  years  of  age,  coarse,  vulgar, 
and  seosna!  j  he  had  been  married  three  times,  and  had  treated 
each  of  his  successive  wives  with  the  ^^rossest  abuse, — one  was 
even  supposed  to  have  died  by  poison,  administered  by  his  hand  i 
his  constfmtion  was  exhausted  by  a  dissolute  life,  and  his  mind, 
always  inferior,  bad  become  n&arly  fatnous.  Christina  wa^  in  the 
beautiful  bioom  of  youtli  and  health,  with  a  vigorous,  though  ill- 
regulated  mind,  and  very  cu^jtiviitin^c  manners,  it  was  not  poajtibla 
she  could  either  love  or  er^toi  m  Ferdinand ;  but  who  had  ever 
taught  her  thcfie  f^ielin^s  were  required  towards  her  hnsband? 
Ambicioii  and  policy  &re  the  governing  motives  of  royal  (and, 
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n?ually,  of  ariatocratk)  Tnarriflges*  Shall  we  condemn  CUristiritt 
tjecause  slie  foHowod  the  rnlc  of  her  ordtir?  Let  ua  be  jnstj 
though  she  doubtless  inarried  Fertlinand  from  selfli^h  motives,  she 
\vas  a  much  better  wifta  thmi  he  descried,  and  htr  influence  in 
HnnulUng  the  absurd  Sallr  law  has  btsen  of  advantage  to  the 
Spanish  nation  j  because  had  Don  Carlos,  a  fanatic  rnonk,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  awful  horrors  of  religious  des- 
potism nnd  persecutionji,  worse,  far  worse,  cTcn  than  their  cii^il 
wars,  would  bave  deluged  the  country  in  blood,  and  stifled  the 
last  sigh  of  freedom, 

The  repntation  of  Christina  had  spread  throngh  the  kingdom 
long  before  her  arrival ;  and  on  her  appearance  in  Madrid,  her 
youth,  beauty,  and  aflabiUty  realized  the  most  sanguine  ejc  pec  ta- 
li on  s,  and  filled  all  Spain  w\th  enthuaiajrm.  She  (studied  from  the 
firijt  to  make  herself  popular,  and  succeeded;  she  flattered  the 
prejudices  of  the  people,  conformed  to  their  usages,  and  adopted 
their  dress.  All  thi.^,  aided  by  a  countenanctj  beaming  with  benev- 
olence, and  a  charming  smile  svhich  ahvays  plajtfd  about  her 
lips,  soon  caught  the  hearts  f>f  her  subject e.  . 

During  her  marriiige  with  Ferdinand,  she  lieeame  the  mother  or 
two  daughters,  Isabella  the  Soeond,  born  October  10,  1?!30,  and 
Louisa,  now  wife  of  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  born  January  3^), 
1P32.  Through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  Ferdinand  was  induced, 
in  March,  IhsiiO,  to  revoke  the  Salic  law.  The  effect  of  this  measure 
being  to  deprive  the  kitjg's  broth er.  Dim  Caj'loii,  of  the  stiecession 
In  favour  oJ"  Lmbella,  fcave  rise  to  many  intrigues  during  the  latter 
part  of  Ferdinand's  life,  and  after  his  death  caused  a  dreadful 
civil  war.  During  the  illness  of  the  king,  in  the  last  three  ycajt 
of  hia  life,  he  appointed  the  (]tieeii  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and 
on  his  dt'ath,  in  September,  18^3,  he  left  the  regency,  during  the 
jninorlty  t>f  Isabella,  to  Christina. 

The  death  of  the  king  was  the  signal  for  a  war,  which  bur?t 
out  at  once  in  all  parts  of  Spain*  The  country  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  called  CarlistS)  and 
the  supporters  of  Isatniiila  the  Second,  called  Chrlstinos,  from  the 
i-egenl*  After  changing  her  mini^rs  several  times,  Christina 
attempted  to  govern  the  kingdom  wlrhont  fiharing  her  authority 
with  any  representative?  assembly.  Finding  herself  unsuccessful  in 
this,  she  appointed  two  ministers  Huceessively,  who  were  to  givo 
a  more  popuhir  form  to  the  government.  But  the  diflaatiafactloti 
itill  continuing,  Maria  Christina  was  ibrccd,  by  a  military  insur- 
rection at  La  Granja»  where  i5he  was  residing,  on  the  l^tli.  of  April, 
1836,  to  issue  a  decree,  pledging  herself  to  adopt  the  constitution 
of  1812,  with  Bueh  moditieations  as  the  Cortes  might  agree  to. 
But  afterwards",  when  tiic  Cortes  enacTetl  tlic  law  of  the  "ayunta- 
TOientOB,''  limiting  the  powers  of  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom, 
it  met  with  so  much  oppositiouj  that  it  wm  found  impossible  to 
execute  it.  Maria  Christina,  in  her  j>ci-piexjty,  confided  to  Es]>ar- 
tero,  who  was  exceedingly  popular,  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry. 
Espartero  reqtaired  her  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law, 
the  disfiolution  of  the  existing  Cortes,  and  the  removal  from  hor 
persson  of  certain  individuals.  Unwilling  to  comply  with  these 
conditiomt,  and  unable  otherwise  to  carry  on  the  goTCrnment 
longer,  slie  resigned  the  regency,  and  itetired  if] to  France,  ia 
CktLober,  184U,  with  her  liushaud,  who  had  beeu  originally  a 
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prlTate  in  the  king's  gaard,  and  who,  even  during  the  king's  life, 
Christina  had  Ti>ccivt?d  inti>  her  tK>nfidtjnce,  and  bestotved  on  him 
wealth  and  rank.  Her  two  thildren  are  by  some  writers  said  to 
Lave  been  by  this  inan, 

Chriatina'a  political  intriguer  have  ever,  as  tt  appeara,  been 
directed  towHrds  lesfiening  the  power  and  influence  of  England  at 
tlie  Court  of  Madrid,  and  drawing  that  Court  into  closer  alliance 
with  the  French;  whether  she  wa.^  right  or  wrong  it  h  not  for 
U9  to  discuss.  She  is  evidently  a  woman  of  vigonooj*  mind  and 
acme  intellect.  That  her  daughter  Isabella  wajj  phioed  and  haa 
heen  thus  long  siLitaincd  on  the  Spanish  throne^  must  be  in  a 
great  meaHtire  attributed  to  her  influence  \  and  although  ahe  has 
not  succeeded  in  sotting  at  rest  the  civil  broils  which  have  8o  long 
distracted  her  utt happy  country,  yet  injudieloua,  mitnoral,  and  even 
profligate  as  her  conduct  has  on  many  occaslon.4  been,  yet  we 
must  confess  that  the  Queen  Mother  of  Spain  appears  to  have 
had  the  interests  of  the  nation  warmly  at  heart,  aiid  to  have  don© 
her  best  to  advance  their  intc rests. 

M  MARIA   II.    DA   GLOHIA  DONA, 

pRtifCE.^  de  Beira  and  Queen  of  Portugal,  was  bt>rn  in  Rio  da 
Janeiro,  South  Amcirica,  May  r^rd*,  1819*  Uer  father,  Dom  Pe^ro, 
waa  the  Empt:rt>r  of  Brazil,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father*  Johu 
the  Second,  became  nmninally  King  of  Portiigal  also,  though  thas 
country  was  governed  by  the  Infant£:i  Isabella  as  regent.  In  May,  1826, 
Dum  PeJru  abdicattni  the  Portuguesje  throne  In  favour  of  his  daughter 
Maria,  (he  reiuaining  king  during  her  minority,)  on  condition  of 
Iier  marrying  her  uncles  Dom  Miguel  j  but  he  being  a  fanatic  In 
religion,  and  a  violent  enetny  to  the  constitution  Dom  Pedro  had 
granted,  m  short,  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant,  endcavonred.  with  the  tdd 
of  Spflln»  to  rteiiSe  the  throne,  and  reign  absolute  King  of  PortugaU 
Dom  Pedro  Itivoked  the  assistance  of  England  in  (avour  of  his 
daughter,  the  younL^  Maria,  and  after  alternate  i  ietories  and  defeats, 
the  PortugueEte  nation  Anally  received  Dana  Mariii  an  their  quaen 
In  133*1. 

Her  father,  who  was  regent,  died  in  1834  j  bnt  previons  to  his 
decease,  cammed  his  daughter  to  lio  declared  of  oge,  though  she  was 
tlien  only  lii^eeii  years  old.  He  had  selected  the  Dnkes  of  Palmclla 
and  Tevceira  to  be  the  leading  raenibera  of  her  cabinet.  But  the 
young  queen  soon  disagreed  with  these  faithful  supporters  of  her 
cauiie  in  the  coiitest  which  had  only  so  Khortly  before  beeti  brought 
lo  a  close,  and  the  Mar^ihal  ^aldanha,  wiio  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  ntore  liberal  party,  became  prime  tulnister.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  step  would  tend  to  render  the  new  govern- 
ment popular  with  the  inafei  of  the  peo[ilc-,  and  to  allay  the  party 
disputes  which  had  btjgun  to  agitate  the  kingdom.  Tho  event  waa 
diiferent  from  what  was  anticipated.  No  souner  did  Saldanha  un- 
dertake to  control  the  violence  of  his  fiiends,  than  he  lo&t  his  own 
popularity,  an^i  the  agitation  in  the  community  became  more  violent 
than  before.  A  short  time  after  her  accesfijion  to  the  throne.  Dona, 
Marin  had  married  the  Uuke  Augustus,  of  Leuch  ten  berg,  who  died 
In  Mare  I  u  1H35.  In  April,  l^clG,  ah^i  was  married  again  to  the 
Uuko  Ferdinand,  of  Saxc-Cohuig-Cohaiy.  The  latter  did  not 
make  a  favomabte  Impression  on  the  Portuguese  j  and  the  rejection 
ttf  the  quceu'^  noiijiuaiioa  of  him  to  the  Cortes,  aa  comaiauder-in* 
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clucf  of  the  army,  was  the  occEsion  of  two  successive  dismhrtioxis 
nf  that  Ixuly,  which,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to  nggravSLtn  the 
pi'ovailiii?r  diseontetit.  An  inmirrectlon  at  kng^tb  broke  out  on  the 
9th.  of  Scfpteniber,  ISHG,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops 
pasFing  over  to  the  side  of  the  insni^ents  the  queiin  wa<9  con- 
strained to  diimiiflii  her  ministerst,  and  to  aljro^^atr  th<>  exi'Jtinpr 
constitution  of  government  in  favour  of  that  of  the  year  lB±t 
From  November  4th.,  of  this  year,  the  Rovemment;  was  entirely 
contiolled  by  the  National  Guartl  of  Lisbon,  and  the  clubs.  Tlio 
**chaTti*it5,*'  or  adlierents  of  the  constitutional  charter  of  Dom  Pedro, 
under  Saklanha  and  the  Duke  of  Terceira,  organized  their  foreea 
ill  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened  the  capital  They 
were  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  20th.  of  September,  1837.  In 
the  meanwhile^  the  extraordinary  Cortex  were  assembled  to  form 
ft  new  cotistitnUon,  and  they  performed  their  task  in  a  moderate 
and  comproniising  spirit.  Retaining  the  TnoH:les  of  election,  antl 
other  democratic  elements  of  the  constitution  of  1822^  they  conceded 
to  the  queen  an  nnqnaSified  veto  in  ali  matters  of  legislation.  A 
difflcnlty  next  arose  with  England;  a  new  Cortes  was  chosen, 
favonrahlc  to  the  views  of  the  more  motlernte  party,  and  tiie 
tlircatened  Ptorm  passed  over.  A  difference  with  Spain,  which 
occurred  soon  after,  was  aecommodnted  throngh  the  mediation  of 
the  British  govcrimicnt.  The  reconciliation  of  the  pope  with  the 
Court  of  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the  aektiowledgtneni  of  Dona  Maria 
as  Queen  of  Porttigal  by  Russia,  PruRPia,  and  Austria,  In  IMl, 
were  events  that  contributed  to  give  stabihty  to  her  throne. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  mmifrad&n^  or  mode  rate  party, 
made  an  att<=mpt  to  re-ejitalilish  the  eonstitution  of  Dom  Pedro, 
kbrogated  in  18315,  and  succeeded,  throu^'i  the  co-operation  of 
the  troops  stationed  at  Li^ibon,  on  the  lOtlu  of  February,  J  843. 
A  tiew  adndni  St  ration  was  immediately  formed,  having  at  Its  head 
the  Duke  of  Terceira  and  Costa  Caliral.  It  aimed  to  strengthen 
the  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England,  and  to  rcpjiir  the  disordered 
condition  of  the  public  finances.  The  economy  that  h'^^  l>een 
observed  in  the  putiUc  expenditure,  and  the  imposition  of  addi- 
tional ta^tation,  caused  several  attempts  to  effect  the  overthrow  of 
the  administration,  but  they  were  unsuceej^fifid.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  February,  1844,  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Torres 
Novas,  and  was  not  Jinally  suppressed  till  the  end  of  April,  in 
the  same  year.  Yet,  notw'itlistatiding  these  tumnlt?,  Portugal  \^ 
on  the  whole,  progressive,  and  the  i>eop]e  are  improving.  These 
beneficial  changes  may  be  owing  more  to  the  good -nature  of  the 
queen  than  to  her  great  abilities;  bnt  i^bc  evidently  desires  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  her  people i  she  is  not  a  bigot;  and 
the  contrast  between  her  character  and  that  of  iJom  MijCfuel, 
should  lead  the  Portuguese  to  thank  Providence  tliat  Dona  Maria 

their  sovereign.  She  is  amiable  and  exemplary  in  her  domestic 
relations,  an  aft'eetionate  wife,  and  tender  mother  to  a  large  family 
of  children,  as  the  following  list,  which  do<^^  not  include  the 
youngest,  will  show.  The  natnes  of  her  children  are  Dom  Pedro 
de  Alcantara,  heir  of  the  throne,  horn  September  16,  1SS7;  Dom 
Lui*  Felipe,  Duke  of  Oporto,  tiom  1838  j  Dom  Jotio,  Dnke  of  Beja, 
bom  1842;  Dorn  Fernando,  boni  184flj  Dom  Auf^usto,  born 
Dona  Maria  and  Dona  Antoniii,  the  former  bom  in  1W43,  and  the  latter 
in  1845,  are  the  daughters  of  thii  queen  of  the  land  of  Camoens, 
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MARIA  LOUJSA   LEOPOLDINE  CAROLINE, 

Arch»uc«es8  of  AuHtrlfl,  Duchess  of  Pantm^  ws^i  ilje  eldest 
daughter  of  FmnciB  the  Fifflt»  Emperor  of  Austria,  by  his  seconcl 
marriage,  with  Maria  Theresa^  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naiplcs, 
She  was  born  in  1791,  and  April  lst,»  1810,  marnod  Napoleon.  Her 
sou  was  born  Mareh  20th.,  1811.  Wlieti  Napoleon  l<tft  Piiris  Ui  meet 
the  allied  army,  he  made  her  regent  of  the  empire.  On  the  2£*th,  of 
March,  1814,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  Paris  j  Napoleon  abdicated 
hiA  authority  April  11th,,  and  Maria  Louisa  went  to  meet  her  father 
at  Eambonillct,  w*ho  would  not  allow  her  tt>  follow  licr  husbandt 
but  sent  her,  with  her  son,  to  SchOnbrann.  When  Napoleon  retnrtintl 
ftom  Elba,  lie  wrote  to  his  wiftj  to  Join  him,  bnt  his  letters  remaii:ied 
Emant^wered*  In  1316  she  sottir^^d  upon  the  administration  of  tJiei 
duchies  of  Panna,  Piacienm,  and  Guasralla,  eecurcd  to  her  hy  the 
treaty  of  Fontaine b I eau.  While  there  she  privately  married  her 
master  of  the  horse.  Colonel  Neipperg,  by  whom  she  had  veral 
children.  She  wa^  apparently  amiabtCj,  but  weub,  HClf-iudiiUi  nt, 
and  surrounded  by  artftil  advisers,  who  kept  her  in  the  thraldom 
of  sensuous  pleasures  till  she  lost  tho  moral  dignity  of  woman. 
What  jiiguitiecl  her  royal  blood  aud  high  station  I  She  lived 
imhonoured,  and  died  liuwcpt. 

MARIA,  THERESA, 

AECHt>uoB:i:sa  of  Austria,  Queeu  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and 
Empress  of  Germaiiyj  born  in  1717,  was  the  tsldest  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  Germany.  In  1721,  Charlc*, 
by  his  will^  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanctioik,  regulated  the  order 
of  succession  in  the  house  of  Austm,  declaring  that  in  default  of 
male  i^soe,  his  eldeac  daughter  should  bo  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian 
dominions,  aud  lier  ehlldrerj  after  her.  The  Pragmatic;  Sanetion 
was  gnaratiteed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  aud  by  all  the  German 
princes,  and  by  several  powers  of  Europe,  but  not  by  the  BourbonE. 
In  i73H^  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who,  In  1737, 
became  Grand -duke  of  Tiiscaay?  and  iti  17^9,  Francis,  with  his 
consort,  repaired  to  Florence, 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixtli,  in  1740,  the  ruling  powers 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  agreed 
to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to  poitions  of  which  each 
laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  went  iiumcdiatcly  to  Vienna, 
and  took  posi^ession  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  Gcrmau 
states?  she  then  repaired  to  Presburg,  took  tiie  oaths  to  the  coti- 
stitution  of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdotn  In  1741.  Frederic  of  Prussia  oft'ered  the  young  queen  his 
ft  lend  ship  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  to  hi  in  Silesia,  which  she 
resolutely  refused,  and  he  then  inraded  that  province.  The  EEeetoF 
of  Bavaria^  assisted  by  the  Freudh,  also  invaded  Austria,  and 
pushed  his  troops  as  far  an  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa  took  refuge  in 
Presburg,  where  she  convoked  the  Hungarian  diet ;  and  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  them  with  Imr  infant  sou  in  her  arms,  she  made 
a  heart-stirring  appeal  to  their  loyalty.  The  Hungartan  nobles, 
drawing  their  swords,  unanimously  exclaimed,  "Morianuir  pro  Regti 
nofltro,  Maria  Theresa  1"  "We  will  die  fbr  our  quee%  Maria  The - 
i^a/'  And  they  raised  ati  artny  and  drove  the  Frfmch  and 
Bavarlajis  out  of  the  hereditary  s^tes.    What  would  hpve  been 
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s  cotild  tliDse  brave  I&ynl  Udiigarians  h^ive  foreseen 
tie  over  a.  century,  a  descendaur,  of  Lhis  idolizud  queen 
pie  on  their  rights^  ovcttljrow  tlit?ir  qon^tituliou,  mas* 
iit>bles  und  pati'iuts^  and  ravage  and  lay  waste  their 
i  land  I  Well  would  it  be  for  men  to  beep  i3lwu.yis  in  mind 
Wtanlng  of  tbe  royrkl  psalmist,  "PiiE  not  yoar  trust  in  princes,^' 
the  njettntlme,  Ciiarlcs  Alhert,  Elector  of  Bavaria^  was  choe;eii 
or  of  Germany,  by  the  diet  assembled  at  Frankfort^  under 
(mine  of  CJi-irlra  tlie  Seventh, 
dcric  ut'  PruesiJi,  raadi;  peace  with  Maria  Theresa,  wlio 
oTiHgcfi  to  surrender  Silesia  n\  him.  In  1745^  Charles  the 
ntli  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Ther^isa's  husband,  was  elected 
-mr.  Ill  1748,  the  peace  of  Aix- la -Chape lie  terminated  the  war 
e  AiisirUn  auccessjan,  and  Maria  Theresa  WiLH  left  in  posses- 
of  all  her  hereditary  dominion  is,  except  Silesia.  In  1756  began 
StiVen  Yearii*  war  betvveeji  France,  Austria,  and  Rtufifiia,  on  the 
side,  anri  Pmssia  on  the  other.  It  ended  in  l7tiS,  leaving 
tn4  und  Prus^a  with  the  aanie  boundaries  ha  hefo^re.  In  1705^ 
lit  Tlieresa  Jost  her  husband,  for  whom  site  wore  motirniti^  tiU 
d&ath>  Her  son  Joseph  was  eleeted  emperor^  Sbe  however 
~ed  the  adminiKtration  of  the  governuicut. 
.e  only  act  of  her  politi<:al  lift;  with  which  she  can  he  reproaeh- 
her  partieipalion  In  the  tirst  partition  of  Poland;  and  this 
did  very  tmvvillingly*  only  whcu  she  was  t-old  tliat  Russia  anrl 
sda  woiild  not  regard  her  disapprovj^l,  iiud  tbat  her  refuMii 
Id  endanger  her  own  doruinioufi. 

e  improvcmeuts  Maria  ThereAa  niade  in  her  dominions  were 
V  LiTi  i  Einportant.    She  aht>lijihed  torture^  also  the  rural  and 
vtees  the  pcMtaants  of  Bohemia  owed  to  their  feudal 
^lie  founded  or  enlarged  in  different  parts  of  her  ex- 
J  VC  ij<  [uitiioQii  several  academics  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
and  ficiences;  instituted  numerous  seminaries  for  the  educa* 
of  all  ranifs  of  peojde;  reformed  the  public  schools,  and 
red  prizes  to  he  distri Luted  among  the  students  who  made 
greatest  progresis  in  leaming,  or  were  distinguished  for  propriety 
havlour,  or  purity  of  morale   Slie  ejstahlished  prizes  for  those 
excelled  ia  ditferent  branehe.H  of  manufacture,  iu  geometry* 
snaelting  metals,  and  even  spinning.    She  parLieniarly  turned 
tlon  to  agrieulture,  which,  on  a  medal  struck  l^y  her  order, 
"ed  the  "Art  which  nourishes  all  other  art;* and  fotmtled  a 
of  agriculture  at  Milan,  with  bounties  to  the  peasants  who 
ncd  the  best  crops.    She  took  away  the  pernicious  rights  which 
convents  and  chtirches  enjoyed  of  atlordiug  ianctnftry  to  alt 
inali  without  diHtiuction,  and  iu  raany  other  ways  evinced  her 
rd  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.    She  ivas  a  pioiiH  and  sincere 
»Ji  Cathoiic,  hut  not  a  bhud  devotee,  and  eon  Id  discriminate 
een  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdicUoTi.   She  put  a  check 
*  e  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  finally  aholi^hed  during 
Tiiign  of  her  sons.   She  possessed  the  strong  alfeciions  of  her 
inn  KU Ejects ;  and  never  was  Lom hardy  so  prosperous  or  tran- 
ce «nder  her  voign.   The  population  increased  from  90€,OdO  to 
,000,    During  her  forty  vears'  reign  she  showed  an  undeviating 
of  Justiee,  truth,  atid  clemency;  and  her  whole  conduct  was 
mcteristed  by  a  regard  for  proprit^ty  and  self-respect. 
Murm  Tiie^^  wa^  fm  ijjotJicr  oi"  sixtecu  children^  aAl  b^iTO  wiX'to 
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twenty  years.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  her  n&tnii^ 
warm  alfection,  and  her  strong  sense,  would  have  rendered  k  , 
in  a  private  station,  an  admirable,  an  exemplary  parent;  and  I 
was  not  her  fault,  but  rather  her  misfortune,  that  sae  was  plMil 
in  a  situation  where  the  most  sacred  duties  and  feelings  of  te 
sex  became  merely  secondary.  While  her  numerous  fiimily  wot 
in  their  infancy,  the  empress  was  constantly  and  exciuifilr 
occupied  in  the  public  duties  and  cares  of  her  high  station;  theaAh^ 
of  govcrumcnt  demanded  almost  every  moment  of  her  time.  Tla 
court  physician.  Yon  Swietar,  waited  on  her  each  morning  it  htf 
leo^e,  and  brought  her  a  minute  report  of  the  health  of  the  priieei 
and  princesses.  If  one  of  them  was  indisposed,  the  mother, 
aside  all  other  cares,  immediately  hastened  to  their  apartant 
They  all  spoke  and  wrote  Italian  with  elegance  and  fkcility.  Hal 
children  were  brought  up  with  extreme  simplicity.  They  wot 
not  allowed  to  indulge  in  personal  pride  or  caprice ;  their  heDSW 
lent  feelings  were  cultivated  both  by  precept  and  example. 

Maria  Theresa  had  long  been  accustomed  to  look  deaUi  ia  thi 
face;  and  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  her  resignatioo,  ta 
fortitude,  and  her  humble  trust  in  heaven  never  failed  her.  Hci 
agonies  during  the  last  ten  days  of  her  lifb,  were  terrible,  bat  nem 
drew  fh>m  her  a  single  expression  of  complaint  or  impatfeM 
She  was  only  apprehensive  that  her  reason  and  her  physical  strangtl 
might  fail  her  together.  She  was  once  heard  to  say,  ''God  gnul 
that  these  sufferings  may  soon  terminate,  for  otherwise,  I  knownol 
if  1  can  much  longer  endure  them." 

After  receiving  the  last  sacraments,  she  summoned  all  her  tutBf 
to  her  presence,  and  solemnly  recommended  them  to  the  can  €1 
the  Emperor  Joseph,  her  eldest  son.   **My  son,"  said  die,  "«  yw 
are  the  heir  to  all  my  worldly  possessions,  I  cannot  dispose  of  thai: 
but  my  children  are  still,  as  they  have  ever  been,  my  am.  I  I 
bequeath  them  to  you;  be  to  them  a  fkther.    I  shall  dto  eoi  i 
tented  if  you  promise  to  take  that  office  upon  yon."  She  tbfli  j 
turned  to  her  son  Maximilian  and  her  daughters,  blessed  tfaea  • 
individually,  in  the  tendcrest  terms,  and  exhorted  them  to  oIm| 
and  honour  their  elder  brother  as  their  father  and  sovereign.  After 
repeated  tits  of  agony  and  suffocation,  endured  to  the  last,  wiA 
the  same  invariable  serenity  and  patience,  death,  at  length,  retesnd 
her,  and  she  expired  on  the  29th.  of  November,  1780,  in  her  rix^ 
fourth  year.   She  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  and  best  ruler  wM 
ever  swayed  the  imperial  sceptre  of  Austria;  while,  as  a  w€iiiiii| 
she  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  exemplary  who  lived  in  th« 
eighteenth  century. 

MARIAMNE, 

Daughter  of  Alexander  and  wife  of  Herod  the  Great,  TBtrnch 
or  King  of  Judosa,  and  mother  of  Alexander  and  Aristobului»  and 
of  two  daughters ;  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  intelligence,  and 
powers  of  conversation.  Her  husband  was  so  much  in  love  wtth 
her  that  he  never  opposed  her  or  denied  her  anything;  bat  oo 
two  occasions.  When  ho  left  her  on  dangerous  errands,  he  pm 
orders  with  persons  high  in  his  confidence,  that  she  should  aoC 
be  allowed  to  sur\'ivc  him.  Mariamne  was  informed  of  these  ordei^ 
and  conceived  sucAi  8l  (iL\s\V^^L&  \iKt  'W^^w*^^  ^at  on  his  retain 
she  could  not  avoVOL  "ViV*  \)ct^^Vsvck^  NN.\      \^v)^.^\kSK  ^g^^Uflc 
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ber  to  conceal  Tier  fc«ling%  but  she  openly  rcproaclicd  Herod  with 
hi [4  barbarous  commatids.  mother  and  hb  sister  Salome  uijcd 
every  nieana  to  irritace  him  a^dnst  big  wife,  and  suborned  the 
king's  cup-bearer  to  accuse  Mariamne  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her  hnsbandj  she  was  also  accused  of  infidelity  to  hiin,  Herod, 
furious  at  tliese  charges ,  had  her  tried  for  the  atrempt  to  poisoij 
him,  and  she  was  tonderaiied  and  executed,  Mariamne  met  death 
with  the  palest  iirmness,  without  even  changing  colonr;  but 
after  her  exccntion,  which  took  pi  ace  about  B,C.  Heiixl'a 
remorse  and  grief  were  so  great,  that  he  becamij  for  a  time  iusatte. 

MAHIE   ANTOJSETrE  JOSEPHE  JEANNE  DE  LORRAINE, 

ARcnrnjcHEss  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  France,  daiiglder  of  the 
Emperor  Francis  the  First  and  Maria  Tbercuji,  was  horn  at  Vienna, 
November  2utl.,  1755.  She  was  eartifuUy  educated,  and  possessed 
an  uncommon  ^hvita  of  grace  and  beauty.  Her  hand  was  demanded 
by  LoLiiJi  the  Fifteen  lb  ft)r  his  grandson,  the  dauphin,  afterwards 
Louiij  the  Sixteenth,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1770,  licfore  i<ha 
hafl  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  A  lamentable  accident,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  festivities  given  by  the  city  of  Pari^!  to  eckhrate 
the  marriage,  was  looked  upon  as  n  sinister  omen,  which  subsequent 
events  lianng  confirmed,  lias  acquired  undue  importance.  Owing  to 
the  Ictjadiifious  arrangements  for  the  exhibition  of  fireworkr^  a  great 
number  of  people  were  thrown  down  and  trodden  ta  death,  more  tlian 
lliree  hnndred  persons  having  been  killed  or  woundedn  In  1774 
Lonia  the  Sixieentii  ascended  the  tlironej  in  1778  the  queen  became, 
for  the  firsi  time,  a  mother.  During  the  first  years  of  her  residence 
in  France,  Marie  Antoinette  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  After  the 
birth  of  her  second  son,  wiien,  according  to  usage,  she  went  to  church 
to  return  thanks,  the  populiice  wished  to  remove  the  horses  from 
her  carriage,  and  draw  her  through  the  streets;  and  when  &he 
alighted  and  walked,  to  gratify  them,  they  fiung  themselves  upon 
tlieir  knees,  and  rent  the  air  with  acclamations-  Four  years  tVom 
this  period,  all  was  changed.  The  acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence 
which  the  qaccn  had  exhibited  y  her  grace,  beauty,  and  claims  upon 
the  nation  as  a  woman  and  a  foreigner,  were  all  forgotten.  Cir* 
cunistances  remote  in  their  origin  had  brought  abou:,  in  France,  a 
stato  of^  feeling  fast  ripening  to  a  fearful  issue.  The  queen  could 
no  longer  do  with  inipuuity  what  liad  ton  done  by  her  predecessors. 
The  extravagance  and  tliougbtlessness  of  youth,  and  a  neglect  of  the 
fitriet  formality  of  conrt  etiquette,  injured  her  reputation.  She  became 
a  mark  for  censure,  and  finally  mi  object  of  hatred  to  the  people, 
who  accused  her  of  the  most  improbable  crimes.  An  extraordinary 
ocetirrence  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  calumny.  The  Countess  de 
la  Motte,  a  clever  hut  corrupt  woman,  by  a  vile  intrigue  in  which 
fihc  made  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  her  tool,  purchased,  in  the  queen*s 
name,  a  magnificent  diamond  necklace,  valued  at  an  enormous  sum. 
She  imposed  upon  the  cardinal  by  a  feigned  correspondence  with 
the  queen,  and  forged  her  signature  to  eertaiti  bills  i  oht^iiTied  poss- 
ession of  the  necklace,  and  sold  it  in  England.  The  plot  exploded. 
The  queen,  indignant  at  the  cardirml,  demanded  a  public  investigation. 
The  affair  produced  the  greatest  scandal  throughout  France,  con- 
necting as  it  did  the  name  of  the  queen  with  such  diijgraceftil 
proceedings  J  and  though  obviously  the  victim  of  an  intdgne,  she 
xeoelvccl  as  much  censure  as  if  she  had  been  guilty.   Accused  of 
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being  an  Austrian  at  heart,  and  an  enemy  to  France,  every  evQ  hi 
the  state  was  now  attributed  to  her,  and  the  Parisians  soon  ezhibiiBi 
their  hatre(i  in  acts  of  open  yiolence.  In  May,  1789,  the  Sttto- 
General  met.  In  October  the  populace  proceeded  with  vidleneeto 
Versailles,  broke  into  the  castle,  murdered  several  of  the  body-guii 
and  forced  tlicmselvcs  into  the  queen's  apartments.  When  quetiioHd 
by  the  otTicers  of  justice  as  to  what  she  had  seen  on  that  memonUi 
diiv,  bhe  replied,  **I  have  seen  all,  I  have  heard  aU,  I  have  finoCtti 
all!" 

She  accompanied  the  king  in  his  flight  to  Varennes,  in  1791,  aid 
en'lurcd  with  him  with  unexampled  fortitude  and  magnanimi^  At 
insnltri  which  now  foUowed  in  quick  succession.  In  April,  1791^ 
accompanied  the  king  f^om  the  Tuillerics,  where  they  had  heeafcr 
some  time  detained  close  prisoners,  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  wtat 
he  was  arraigned.  Transferred  to  the  Temple,  she  endniod,  itt 
the  members  of  the  royal  family,  every  variety  of  privatloD  nd 
indignity.  On  the  21st.  of  January,  1793,  the  king  perished  on  thl 
scalttjld ;  the  dauphhi  was  forcibly  torn  fh>m  her,  and  given  la 
charge  to  a  miserable  wretch,  a  cobbler  called  Simon,  who  deslgned^f 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  degrade  and  brutalize  the  innoeeai 
child. 

On  the  2nd.  of  August,  Marie  Antoinette  was  removed  to  te 
Conciergerie,  to  await  her  trial  ih  a  damp  and  squalid  cell  (h 
the  14th.  of  October,  she  appeared  before  the  revolutionary  tribanL 
During  the  trial,  which  lasted  seventy-three  hours,  she  piewmal 
all  her  dignity  and  composure.  Her  replies  to  the  influnons  duBgn 
which  were  preferred  against  her  were  simple,  noble,  and  laooik 
When  all  the  accusations  had  been  heard,  she  was  asked  if  M 
had  anything  to  say.  She  replied,  **J  was  a  queen,  and  yon  took 
away  my  crown;  a  wife,  and  you  killed  my  husband;  a  modMr, 
and  you  deprived  me  of  my  children.  My  blood  alone  renMiai: 
take  it,  but  do  not  make  me  suffer  long."  At  four  o'clock,  on  As 
morning  of  the  16th.,  she  was  condemned  to  death  by  an  unai- 
muus  vote.  She  heard  her  sentence  with  admirable  dignity  ind 
self-possession.  At  half  past  twelve,  on  the  same  day,  she  a&oiendcd 
the  scaffold.  Scarcely  any  traces  remained  of  the  dazzling  lovelioHi 
which  had  once  charmed  all  hearts ;  her  hair  had  long  since  become 
blanched  by  gilef;  and  her  eyes  were  almost  si^^htless  with  eontlmKd 
weeping.  She  knelt  and  prayed  for  a  fbw  minutes  in  a  low  tone^ 
then  rose  and  calmly  delivered  herself  to  the  executioner.  VM 
perished,  in  her  thirty -seventh  year,  the  wife  of  the  greatest  momrrti 
in  Europe,  a  daughter  of  the  heroic  Maria  Theresa,  a  victim  to  the 
circumstances  of  birth  and  position.  No  foidcr  crime  ever  stilMd 
the  aunaLs  of  savage  life,  than  the  murder  of  this  unfbrtnnate  qneen, 
by  a  people  calling  themselves  the  most  civilized  nation  m  tfaB 
world. 

Marie  Antoinette  had  four  children.  Marie  Therese  Gbariotte,  the 
companion  of  her  parents  in  captivity,  bom  1778.  In  1795  elie  w« 
exchanged  for  the  deputies  whom  Dumouriez  had  surrendeied  lo 
Austria,  and  resided  in  Vienna  till  1799,  when  she  was  married  ly 
Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  his  nephew,  eldest  son  of  Charlei  tke 
Tenth.  Napoleon,  said  of  her,  that  "she  was  the  only  man  of  1* 
family."  The  dauphin,  Louis,  bom  in  1781,  and  died  in  If* 
Charles  Louis,  born  in  1785 ;  the  unfortunate  prince  who  shared  w 
parent's  hnprisonmcnt  for  a  time,  and  died  in  1795,  a  tictlffl  ^ 
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the  ill-trcaMnetii  of  the  Ikrocioiifi  Simon ;  and  a  daughter  who  di€d 
in  infaucj* 

DONA, 

Cbleb HATED  foF  hPT  fdithfulnesa  to  tb^  Spaniards}  and  fjf  tfao 
ftssistantra  which  slie  atfordtid  thern  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  was 
bom  at  Painalla,  in  the  province  of  CoatKacyalco,  on  iho  aonth- 
eastern  borders  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Her  fhther,  a  rich  and 
powerflil  Cacique,  died  when  she  was  i-ery  young.  Her  mother 
m^ufried  agnin^  and,  wishing  to  give  her  daughter'^  InheHtanee  to 
her  mn  hy  tiie  second  marriage,  she  cruelly  sold  htr  to  aomo 
travelling  merchants,  and  announcing  her  death,  performed  a  mock* 
funeral  to  deceive  those  around  ber.  These  merchants  sold  tb© 
Indian  maiden  to  tbc  Cacique  of  Tabaaca  i  and  when  the  Tabascanfi 
mirrendered  to  Cortes,  she  was  one  of  twenty  female  slavEs  who 
were  sent  to  him  as  propitiatory  ofibrings*  Speakitig  two  of  the 
Mexican  dialects,  Marina  was  a  valuabie  acqttlshion  lo  Corlca  as 
interpreter,  vvhich  value  increased  tenfold,  wlien  with  remarkable 
nipidity  flhe  acquired  the  Spanish  language.  Corte's  linew  how  to 
value  her  services  i  he  imide  her  his  siecretary,  and,  finally  won  by 
her  charms,  his  mistress*  !^h<;  had  a  son  by  him,  Don  Mftrtin 
Cortes,  commend luior  of  the  miUtary  order  of  St,  James,  who  afi:er- 
wards  rose  to  high  consideration ;  but  ftnally  falling  niider  suspicion 
ot  treasonable  practises  against  the  government,  was,  in  1568,  shame- 
fully snbjccted  to  the  torture  in  the  very  capital  which  his  father 
had  acquired  for  the  Castilian  crown  I 

Prescott,  to  whose  admirable  work,  **The  Conquest  of  Mexico,* 
we  are  chiell^'  indebted  for  this  memoir,  describes  Marina  as  follows  : 
—"She  is  said  to  have  possessed  uncommon  personal  attractions; 
and  her  open,  expresislvc  features,  indicated  her  generous  tt;mpor. 
She  always  remained  faithful  to  the  countrymen  of  her  adoption ; 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  often  of  their  designs,  enabled  her  lo  extricate  the  Spaniards, 
more  than  once,  from  the  most  emlmrrapsing  and  perilous  situations. 
She  had  her  errors,  as  we  have  seen  j  bnt  they  should  be  rather 
chariged  to  the  deftjcts  of  her  early  education,  and  to  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  him  to  whom,  in  the  darkness  of  her  spirit,  sbo  lo<iked 
with  simple  confidence  for  the  light  to  guide  her.  AU  agree  that 
ihe  was  fnll  of  excellent  qualities  \  and  the  important  services  which 
the  rendered  the  Sparuards  have  made  her  memory  deservedly  dear 
to  them  J  whllt!  the  name  of  Malinche-^thc  name  by  which  f^he  b 
known  in  Mexico— was  pronounced  with  kindness  by  the  conquered 
races,  with  whose  misfortunes  she  showed  an  lu variable  sympathy," 
Cort(5a  finally  gave  Marina  away  in  t^arriage  to  a  Spanish  knight, 
Don  Juan  Xamarillo.  She  had  estates  asaignird  her,  where  sh*3 
probably  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life,  Marina  h  represented 
aj;  having  met  and  recognised  her  mother  after  a  long  lapse  of  time, 
when  passing  throngli  her  native  prsjvince.  Hei'  mitt  her  was  greaily 
terrified,  fearing  that  Cort^'s  would  severely  punish  her  5  but  Marhia 
eni  braced  her,  and  allayed  her  fears,  saying,  "that  she  was  sure 
she  knew  not  what  she  did  when  she  sold  her  to  the  traders,  and 
that  she  fargave  her."  She  ti  said  to  have  given  her  mother  all 
the  jewels  and  ornaments  about  her  person,  and  to  have  assured  her 
of  her  happiness  since  f^he  had  c^st  off  the  yoke  of  heathen  boiidrtg^i, 
and  adopted  tho  GhristiaD  faith. 
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MARINELLI,  LDCREZIA, 

O  F  y (jTii  cpi,  was  hont  in  1571.  H  er  talcn  ts  wem  «nrpriji  in  y  verpatf  Ic. 
She  WAS  learned  iri  church  history,  unrler^iroofi  ftnd  practiP^^rl  the 
art  of  PCulptMrCt  -wsls  skilled  in  music,  and  be^dss  If  ft  many  IJt&mrf 
prod  tic  tjon^:^  liv<!3  of  several  ssaints,  a  treatise  entitled  **The  Exceilenre 
of  Women  nnd  the  Defeets  of  Men;'*  an  epie  poem;  tiCTsral  epistlea 
to  the  Duchesa  d'Estej  a.nd  many  other  pieces  of  poetry*  both. 
siK^red  and  profane,    She  died  in  1653, 

MAKKHAM,  MRS,, 

As  her  nognom^m  b  placed  on  the  title-page  of  many  boolrt, 
though  some  assert  it  is  fittitions.  This  writer  has^  however,  labonrtetl 
with  much  succes-s  for  the  improvement  of  ttie  young.  Three  gene- 
rtitions  have  bad  the  benefit  of  her  little  "Histories  of  France," 
and  of  "England/'  where  the  leading  facts  are  prMnced,  divested 
of  philosophic  comments  so  dry  and  use  leas  to  children.  Her  other 
works  are  judiciously  prepared,  and  all  have  been  successfiU,  Many 
editions  have  been  publifihed  in  the  Uiiited  States. 

MARLBOROUGH,  SARAH,  DUCHESS  OF, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Mr,  Jennings,  a  couutry  gentleman  of  respect- 
able lineage  and  good  estate.  She  was  born  on  the  ^th.  of  May^ 
lti(>a,  at  Holywell,  a  suburb  of  St.  Albans*  Her  elder  sifter,  Frances, 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Tyreonnel,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Ducliesg 
of  York;  and  Sarflh,  when  quite  a  child,  was  Introduced  at  court, 
and  became  the  playfellow  of  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  several 
yeara  younger  than  herself,  Sarah  succeeded  her  ei^ster  as  maid  of 
honour  tu  the  Duchess  of  ,York  j  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
her  having  constant  intercourse  with  tbe  princess,  who  lived  under 
the  fiame  roof  with  her  father,  and  who  at  that  early  age  showed 
the  greatest  preference  for  her. 

In  1677,  Sarah  Jenninga  married,  clandestinely,  the  handsome 
Colonel  Churchill,  favourite  gentleman  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Both 
p^irties  being  poor,  It  was  an  imprudent  match ;  but  the  Duchess 
of  York,  whom  they  made  the  confidant  of  their  attachment,  stood 
their  friend,  and  offered  her  powerful  assistance.  Slic  gave  lier 
attendant  a  hand,iHotne  donation,  and  appointed  her  to  a  place  of 
trust  about  her  person.  The  young  couple  followed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Duke  of  York  for  some  yearns  while  he  was  a  sort  of  honourable 
exile  ftom  the  court;  bnt  when  the  establishment  of  the  Prineesa 
Anne  was  formed,  she  beirag  tiow  married,  Mrs*  Churchill,  secretly 
mistrusting  the  durability  of  the  fortune*)  of  her  early  bcnefaetresSj 
exprciiaed  an  ardent  wisti  to  become  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  who  requested  her  father's  permission  to  that  effect,  and 
received  bis  consent.  Tbe  early  regard  evinced  by  the  prlnce^fi 
Aune  for  Mrs,  Churchill,  soon  ripened  into  a  romantic  aitaehmeni  j 
she  loat  sight  of  the  difference  in  tbidr  rank,  and  treated  ber  as 
an  equal,  de&fring  a  like  return.  When  aparl^  they  cc^rrespoudcd 
constantly  under  the  names,  chosen  by  the  princess,  of  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs,  Freeman. 

Ko  two  persons  eonld  be  less  alike  than  the  princess  aud  3arab 
Churchill ;  the  former  wsis  quiet,  somewhat  phlegmatic,  easy  aud 
gentle,  extremely  well  bred,  fond  of  ceremony,  and  averse  to  mental 
exertion  I  the  latter,  resolute,  boltl,  inclined  to  violence,  prompt, 
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I  and  hanghty.   SwiiY,  who  was,  however,  her  bitter  enemy, 
ribes  her  as  the  victim  of  "three  faries  which  reigned  in  her 
sordid  avnrice,  disdainful  pride,  and  ungovernable  rage.*' 
I  Daches8  of  Marlborough's  strongest  characteristic  appears  to 
i  been  a  most  powerfhl  will.   Much  is  said  of  the  ascendency 
a  strong  mind  acquires  over  a  weak  one;  but  in  many 
ies  where  this  is  thought  to  be  the  case,  the  influence  arises 
i  strength  of  will,  and  not  from  mental  superiority.    In  the 
mt  instance,  this  was  not  altogether  so;  for  the  Duchess  ot 
rlbonnigh  was  undoubtedly  greatly  superior  to  Queen  Anne  in 
id«  bat  if  her  sense  and  discretion  had  been  properly  exercised, 
oontrolling  that  indomitable  will,  which  foamed  and  raged  at 
hing  which  obstructed  her  path  or  interfered  with  her  opinions, 
^      flnence  might  have  been  as  lasting  as  it  was  once  powerful. 
^Oa  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  Churchill  was  created  a 

SOB;  tnit,  attaching  himself  to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  the 
ice  of  Change  landed,  he  deserted  his  old  m.istcr  and  joined 
prince;  Lady  Churchill  meanwhile  aiding  the  Princess  Anne  in 
tar  flight  and  abandonment  of  the  king  her  father.  On  the  acces- 
rion  of  William  and  Mary,  1692,  to  the  throne,  Churchill  was 
nwaided  for  his  zeal  by  the  earldom  of  Marll>orongh,  and  the . 
anpoinfcment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  the  Low 
Qomitiy .  Afterwards,  falling  into  disgrace  with  the  king  and  queen, 
iMd  and  Lady  Marlborough  were  dismissed  the  court.  Princess 
Ame  eitpoused  the  cause  of  her  favourite,  and  retired  also;  but, 
gpoB  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  they  were  restored  to  favour, 
ne  accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  William, 
placed  Lady  Marlborough  in  the  position  which  her  ambitious  spirit 
coveted ;  she  knew  her  own  value  and  that  of  her  gallant  husband. 
Bha  knew  that  Anne  not  only  loved  but  feared  her ;  that  she  would 

aiuire  her  aid,  and  have  recourse  to  her  on  all  occasions  of  diffl- 
tyi  and  she  felt  equal  to  every  emergency.  A  perusal  of  the 
letters  of  the  queen  to  Lady  Marlborough  at  this  period,  is  sufficient 
avidence  of  the  subjection  in  which  she  (the  queen)  was  held  by 
her  imperious  favourite;  the  humility  which  they  express  are  un- 
worthy of  her  as  a  sovereign  and  as  a  woman.  Thnt  Anne  was 
already  beginning  to  writhe  under  this  intolerable  yoke,  there  can 
ba  no  doubt.  From  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  a  difterence 
in  politics  between  herself  and  her  favourite  was  manifested.  Lady 
Marlborough  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  whig  side,  while  the 
<|aeen  was  always  attached  to  the  tory  party ;  and  dissensions  soon 
anwe  as  to  the  ministers  who  were  to  surround  the  throne.  Since  the 
advancement  of  Lord  Marlborongh,  his  lady  had  lost  much  of  the 
earessing  devotion  which  she  had  hitherto  manifested  for  the  queen ; 
and  exhibited  to  her  some  of  that  overbearing  arrogance  with 
which  she  treated  the  rest  of  her  contemporaries.  Tt  is  not  aston- 
Miing  that  the  queen,  under  these  circumstances,  should  have  sought 
Ibr  sympathy  in  one  near  her  person  who  had  suffered  from  the 
nme  overbearing  temper.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor  relation  of  Lady 
Marlborough's,  whom  she  had  placed  about  the  queen  as  bed-chamber 
voman^  was  the  prudent  and  careftil  recipient  of  her  mistress's 
vexations,  and  gradually  acquired  such  infiiience  with  her  as  eventu- 
tlly  to  supersede  her  powerful  relative  as  favourite.  Much  has  been 
Mid  of  the  ingratitude  of  Mrs.  Mash  am  to  her  early  benefactress 
As  thete  is  no  evidence  that  she  had  recourse  to  VoiV^^V^^ 
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dishonourable  mtims  to  ingr  itiate  herself  with  the  queen,  this  charge 
fannot  l>e  substantiated.  TiiC  qnccn^a  favoar  wnn  a  voltmtary  gifV. 
Lady  M[u-1  borough  alienated  her  raiBtrtPB  by  her  own  Rrbitmry 
temper  I  and  the  queen  only  exercised  the  privilege  which  every 

fen  tie  woman  should  posses.^},  of  seleering  her  own  friends  and  sen^Ants, 
lean  while,  the  Irrillianl  successes  of  Lord  Marlborough  oliliged  the 
qutfiin  to  suppress  her  estrangtjd  feelings  towards  hb  wife,  and  bound 
her  more  closely  to  the  interests  of  his  family.  In  1702,  Lord 
Marlboroiigh  wtLS  created  a  duke  ^  mid  in  17^^,  after  the  biittle  of 
Blenheim,  the  royal  niimors  of  Woodstock  and  Wootton  were 
bestowed  upon  liini»  and  the  palace  of  Blenheim  was  erected  by 
the  nation  at  an  eTinnnoDs  cost. 

The  [Jucbess  of  Marlborough*!*  favour  wan(^d  rapidly.  She  began 
to  suspect  Mrs.  Hill,  and  remonstrated  angrily  with  the  queen  on 
the  subject,  as  if  regard  And  affection  were  ever  won  back  by 
reproaches  I  The  secret  marriage  of  Abigail  Hill  with  Mr,  Maiiham, 
a  pafcc  of  the  court,  which  the  queen  ^trended  privately,  finally 
produced  an  open  rupture*  After  a  protracti^d  attempt  to  regain 
her  iufiuencc,  dtiring  which  period  the  queen  had  to  listen  to  mucU 
"plain  speaking'^  from  the  angry  duchess,  she  wiis  forced  to  resign 
her  posts  at  eourt,  and  with  her,  the  different  members  of  her 
family,  who  filled  nearly  all  the  situations  of  dignity  and  emolument 
about  the  quetn. 

The  duchess  followed  her  husband  abroad  soon  after  her  dis- 
missal, where  they  remained  till  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
George  the  First  restored  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  once 
to  his  station  of  captain -general  of  the  land  force*,  and  garc  him 
other  appointments?  but  he  never  regained  his  former  political 
importance.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  whs  the  mother  of  five 
ehildren  j  her  only  son  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  of  that  then 
fatal  disease,  the  sumil-pox.  Her  four  daughters,  who  Inherited 
their  mother's  beauty,  married  men  of  distinction,  two  of  whom 
only  survived  her.  Lady  Godolphin,  the  oldest,  succeeded  to  the 
title  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

The  duchess  snrvived  her  husband  twenty -three  years.  Her 
great  wealth  brought  her  many  8i;itors,  to  one  of  whom,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  she  made  the  celebrated  reply,  "that  she  could  not 
permit  ati  emperor  to  succeed  in  that  heart  which  had  been 
devoted  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough." 

In  her  eighty -second  year  she  published  her  vindica.tion  against 
all  the  attacks  that  in  the  cour&e  of  her  long  life  had  Ijeen  made 
against  her.  She  aljso  left  voluminous  papers  to  serve  for  the 
mt^nioirs  of  her  husbiind,  as  well  as  many  documents  since  used 
In  compiling  her  own  life.  JIueh  of  the  latter  pait  of  her  life 
was  spent  in  wrangling  and  quarrelling  with  her  descendants,  with 
some  of  whom  she  was  at  open  war.  She  is  said  to  have  revenged 
herself  upon  her  gmiid-daughter,  Lady  Anne  Egerton,  by  painting 
the  face  of  her  portrait  black,  and  inscribing  beneath  it,  *'She  is 
blacker  within." 

The  Duchcaa  of  Marlborough,  in  a  corrupt  age,  and  possessed 
of  singular  beanty,  was  of  unhlcmisht  d  reputation.  She  had  many 
high  jLud  noble  qualities.  She  was  truthful  and  honourable,  und 
esteemed  those  qualities  in  others.  Her  attachment  to  her  husbund 
was  worthy  of  its  obj*!Ct,  and  of  the  love  he  bore  her  A  toueldng 
anecdote  of  the  duke's  ut^fkding  love  for  her  is  upon  recond,  as 
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'  hcn^It  "She  liRd  rery  bti&ntiful  boir,  anil  none  of  her 
39  itin          bJiRhlf  prizad  by  tho  dtike      these  tres^ieB^  One 
\t§S^  I    his  oifending  her,  she  (^itjfJiiivl  them  short,  and  In  id 
Ez  '^^1  fltitC'Chambcr  throuirh   ^vliii.h  he  rnu^t  iiii>>  to  tinf 
Tti  fier  proftt  disappointiuoiiti  ho  pa^iBad  and  repu-seU  eii!iii]r 
I^JJfti  rri  proryok©  a,  tininti  without  apfpeftdnff  cnTif;cious  of  the 
*hc  fi[>iight  her  hair,  however,  where  she  had  }aid 
L  vftrtished.  l^otbtng  more  eveir  transftlred  upon  tbo  Bat^eoC 
^vfl  tii«  duke'ii  dealiU,  when  she  fbund  her  lie&ntll^l  rin^ti  car«>- 
kid  by  in  a  cabinet  where  he  kept  whale? er  he  helil  mmit 
At  Mils  pfirt  of  the  sTonMhr  dncheiB  alWM^  fbjt  Ji 

<f  eighty -tbux,  leiiying  six  enormous  fortime* 

.%Y,   LOUIBE   FRANCOISE  1)1,  MAltOHrONESSf 

DE  VTELBOURG, 

I  a  French  Jody  of  eminence  lor  her  extensive  learning  and 
Ytrttaed-    She  lived  ubout  KilS, 

M  A  H  0  X ,    T  11  E  R  IvS  A,   D  E, 

af  ihc  ctkbnuLfl  Ha[)liuiL]  M^uiSfs,       honi  at  An 

Bohemia    From  her  earlie^^t  youth  she  excelled  In   „ 

re,  and  mSPlkWMWi  retained       tgtalt  tii 

-^JT  tW  1m  4mmr  aTthe  ane  of  eighty,  in  mm-  fllB 
Huf  Cktallcr  Marco,  an  ItaEian  artbt  of  merle. 

MARQUETS,    AXNE    D  E, 

W.ts  bom  of  noble  ami  rkh  part^uLSj  and  was  carefully  in*ftructcd 
1  'belle -lettrea,  and  in  her  n:h^uus  dutiesp  She  became  a  nun  in 
ant  of  the  order  of  St,  Doinini<:^  at  Poiuij,  where  Bbe  devoted 
poetic  talents  fbr  which  she  was  distin^ishcd,  to  the  gerrlt* 
*if  rellgii>n.  Her  poems  &haw  great  but  enliffhtcned  zeal.  Ron^ard, 
and  otiier  celebrated  contemporary  poets,  have  spoken  very  liighly 
of  her.  She  reached  an  advanced  age,  but  lost  her  sight  some 
tfane  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in  1558.  She  bequeathed 
to  Sister  Marie  de  Fortia,  a  nun  in  the  same  convent,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  sonnets  of  a  religious  nature. 

MARS,   MADEMOISELLE   HYPPOLITE  BOUTET 

Was  an  eminent  French  actress,  who  was  bom  in  1778,  and  made 
har  first  appearance  in  public  in  1793 :  so  decided  was  her  success, 
that  sbe  was  soon  engaged  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais. 

Her  fiither,  Monvel,  who  was  an  actor  of  great  celebrity,  in  giving 
bar  InstmctioDs,  had  the  good  taste  and  judgment  not  to  make 
hor  a  mere  creature  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  he  tanght  her  that 
aroch  ought  to  be  left  to  the  inspiration  of  natural  feelings,  and 
that  art  onght  only  to  second,  not  to  supersede  nature.  Her 
original  cast  of  parts  consisted  of  those  which  the  French  term 
iyftiMi  parts  in  which  youthful  innocence  and  simplicity  are 
icpreerated.  These  she  performed  for  many  years  with  extraordinary 
'■use.  At  length  she  resolved  to  shine  In  a  diametrically  opposite 
,  of  acting — that  of  the  higher  class  of  coquettes.  In  accorn- 
this,  she  had  to  encounter  a  violent  opposition  from 
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Mademoiselle  I^vcrd,  who  wan  already  in  possession  of  this  depofe*  : 
inent ;  fur,  in  Franee,  each  actor  han  exclusive  right  to  a  oo^ 
tain  line  of  character.  Mademoiselle  Mars  succeeded,  however,  h 
breaking  through  this  rule— a  great  triumph  ft>r  her;  and  hi  tkl 
ctxiuette  she  was  Ailly  as  charming  and  successful  as  in  perMnMtbf 
the  child  of  nature.  She  pleased  foreigners  as  well  as  her  on 
countrymen.  Mr.  Alison,  the  son  of  the  historian,  spoke  of  her M 
being  "probably  as  perfect  an  actress  in  comedy  as  ever  appesnl 
on  any  stage.  She  has  (he  continues)  united  every  advantsge 
countenance,  and  voice,  and  figure,  which  it  is  possible  to  concdvB." 
Mademoiselle  Mars  was  very  beautiftil,  and  retained  her  chsiM 
till  a  late  ])eriod  in  life.  This  beauty  gave,  no  doubt,  additioMl 
power  to  her  genius,  and  assisted  her  in  establishing  her  sway  onr 
the  theatrical  world.  At  Lyons  she  was  crowned  publicly  in  ft* 
theatre  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  a  feU  was  celebrated  ii 
honour  of  her  by  the  public  bodies  and  authorities  of  the  city.  Hff 
last  performance  ai  the  theatre  was  at  Paris,  in  April,  1841*,  sod 
she  died  in  that  city  in  1848,  aged  seventy  years. 

MARSH,  ANNE, 

War  bom  in  Staffordshire.  Her  father,  James  Caldwell,  Eiq, 
was  Recorder  of  the  borough  of  Newcastle-under-Line,  and  ste 
Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Stafford.  He  was  notamsoi- 
trute,  because,  being  in  principle  a  dissenter,  he  revised  to  qotliiy 
])y  an  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Established  Church  of  Englud; 

JTt  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ahUiticL 
lis  fourth  daughter  was  Anne  Caldwell,  now  Mrs.  Marsh,  wiuH  li 
talents  and  character,  strikingly  resembles  her  father,  and  do« 
honour  to  the  careful  education  he  bestowed  upon  her. 

The  parental  care  and  tenderness  Mrs.  Marsh  bad  experiomed, 
may  have  had  sonic  iniluence  on  the  manner  of  her  first  appear 
ance  in  authorship.  She  took,  as  is  well  known,  the  pscndonyme 
of  "An  Old  Man ;"  but  she  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  i 
those  authoresses  who,  of  late,  have  abdicated  the  feminine  appel- 
lation, together  with  the  delicacy  and  decorum  which  are  its  ap- 
I)roprinte  boast.  Ilcr  first  production,  "Two  Old  Men's  Talcs,"  was 
l)ul)lished  in  IS.'H,  and  was  followed  in  1836,  by  "Talcs  of  the 
Woo<ls  and  Fields;"  both  works  were  simple  in  constniction  and 
ail'ecting  in  their  catastrophes,  and  both  deeply  moved  the  poWic 
heart  to  symitatliizc  with  these  sad  creations  of  genius.  The  power 
ol'  the  writer  was  universally  acknowledged ;  though  the  hiflneoee 
of  sueh  works  on  morals  was  regretted  by  the  class  who  belien 
these  representations  of  volcanic  passion  are  never  salutary.  Her 
next  work  was  "The  Triumphs  of  Time;"  followed,  at  short  interrah, 
by  "Mount  Sorel,"  "Emily  Wyndham,"  "Norman  Bridge,"  and 
"Angela," — her  hv»t  work,  on  the  whole,  and  one  of  which  any 
female  writer  might  l>e  proud.  "Mordaunt  Hall,"  which  has  been 
highly  esteemed,  succeeded ;  then  "The  Wilmingtons,"  and  "Letiice 
Arnold,"  a  sweet,  simple  storv ;  also  "The  Second  Part  of  the  Frf- 
visions  of  Lady  Evelyn,"  "Ravcnscliffe,"  "Castle  Avon,"  "Auijiey" 
and  "The  Heiress  of  Ilaughton."  And,  moreover,  Mrs.  Marsh  hai 
writU'ii  "The  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  EVance^" 
and  "Tales  of  the  First  Revolution,"  translated  and  altered  ihw  j 
the  French.  f 
The  author  ol  iVwi  tasX  wtV»  ^jS.  \\:Gi9^<^^^N<i  workt  wa%  | 
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If  eonrae,  sappoHed  to  belong  to  the  masculine  gender;  but  the 
Ti  wa«  not  long  concealed.  Mrs.  Marsh's  writings  are  most 
Btially  fbminine;  none  but  a  woman  could  have  penned  them, 
gashing  spring  of  tenderness  was  never  placed  in  a  man's 
n ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  have  been  dried  up  by  passion,  or 
cn  by  mingling  with  the  selfish  current  of  out-of-door  life,  long 
ire  the  age  of  book-making  had  arrived.  Mrs.  Marsh  has  a 
■ecnltor  gift  of  the  pathetic ;  for  the  most  part,  it  is  difficult  to 
iMd  bcr  stories  without  tears.    Tou  may  criticise  these  stories ; 

Emay  point  out  incongruities,  errors  of  style  and  of  language ; 
they  have  a  mastery  over  your  feelings;  they  cause  emotions 
sh  you  cannot  control — and  this  is  the  power  of  genius,  ay, 
IbdIus  itself.  Her  tender  epithets  and  prodigal  use  of  **pet  names" 
■ay  be  censured;  few  writers  could  so  constantly  indulge  them- 
Hhres  in  this  way  without  taking  the  fatal  <*stcp"  into  the  **ridic- 
iJonn/*  which  is  never  to  be  redeemed.  But  no  candid  reader  can 
•ter  accuse  Mrs.  Marsh  of  affectation;  she  writes  spontaneously, 
•ad  it  is  evident  she  throws  herself  into  the  situations  she  describes, 
nd  pears  out  the  overflowings  of  a  mind  of  deep  sensibility  and 
tenderness. 

Without  cramming  the  reader  with  "morality  in  doses,"  Mrs. 
Manb  never  \et»  an  occasion  pass  for  enforcing  truth  and  virtue; 
feer  works  are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  piety,  and  benevolence  is 
•rldently  a  strong  principle  in  her  nature.  Her  later  productions, 
flKNigb  not  so  painfully  interesting  as  the  two  first,  show  more 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  right  discipline  of  mind;  yet  one  fault, 
irhich  belongs  to  many  female  novelists,  may  be  noted — too  many 
Incidents  are  crowded  in  each  work.  Still,  "Angela"  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  pictures  of  disinterested,  struggling  vinue,  English 
ttteratiirc  can  boast ;  and  this  work,  "Emily  Wyndham,"  and  "Mor- 
dnant  Hall"  have  obtained  the  notice  and  culogiums  of  the  most 
eminent  French  critics. 

II  n*.  Marsh  resides  near  London;  her  husband  is  a  partner  in  the 
hanking  firm  of  Fauntleroy,  Graham,  Stacey,  and  Marsh;  she  has 
had  a  large  family,  which  occupied  much  of  her  time  and  attention 
during  the  early  years  of  her  marriage. 

MARTHA,  SISTER,  (ANNE  BIGET,) 
Was  bom  on  the  26th.  of  October,  1748,  at  Thoraise,  a  pleasant 
Tillage  situated  on  the  Doub,  near  Be8an<;on.  Her  parents  were 
poor,  hard-working  country  folks.  From  infancy  she  showed  an 
vncomraonly  tender  and  kind  disposition;  always  wishing  to  aid 
those  who  were  in  any  distress;  ever  willing  to  share  her  dinner 
with  the  beggar  or  the  wayfarer.  At  the  age  to  be  placed  in  some 
■urvicc,  she  petitioned  and  obtained  the  situation  of  touriere  sister 
in  the  convent  of  the  Visitation.  This  monastic  establishment  had 
heen  founded  by  the  Baroness  of  Chartal;  it  was  chiefly  intended 
li  an  asylum  for  young  ladies  of  high  birth,  who  needed  a  pro- 
tecting refuge,  or  whose  piety  urged  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
world;  but  as  the  delicate  education  and  habits  of  such  ladies 
would  render  them  inadequate  to  many  rough  duties  essentinl  to 
•very  household,  the  convent  received  poor  girls  from  the  families 
of  peasants  and  petty  artizans,  who  had  been  used  fVom  childhood 
lo  labour  and  fatigue.  In  this  capacity  Anne  Biget  was  received. 
Upon  pronouncing  her  rows,  she  took  the  name  of  SutAi  l&ttc>i!QA^ 
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n  name  ever  to  be  remembered  among  the  benefactors  of  mtaiy. 
'riie  Archbishop  of  Bcsan^n  pave  her  permission  to  visit  the  |iriMa^ 
and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  wretched  tenants  with  cnthw4ii^ 
whon  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  filled  them  with  a  diffiaicit 
and  8ti1!  more  miserable  order  of  inhabitants.  Daring  the  reign  a( 
terror.  Sister  Martha,  her  convent  destroyed,  her  companions  db- 
]KTscd,  remained  faithf^il  to  her  vocation.  She  still  comfbrted  the 
prisoners,  now  prisoners  of  war;  she  dressed  their  wounds,  applied 
Ti)  the  charitable  throughout  the  town,  fbr  the  means  of  aflbn&qK 
them  necessary  comforts;  they  were  as  her  children,  so  active, n 
devoted  was  her  zeal  in  their  behalf  during  a  series  of  Jtm. 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Italians,  all  in  turn  experienced  her  tender 
cares.  When  the  French  soldiers  who  were  accustomed  tohercw 
were  wounded,  and  away  fh)m  home,  they  would  excUdm,  "Ob! 
where  is  Sister  Martha  ?  If  she  were  here,  we  slioald  suflbr  lea.' 
^Vlien  the  allied  sovereigns  were  in  Paris,  they  sent  fiir  Sbtei 
Martha,  and  bestowed  valuable  gifts  upon  her.  Medals  wen  Kot 
her,  at  different  times,  IVom  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Nor  was  her  benevolence  confined  to  the 
soldiers  alone ;  the  poor,  the  suffering  of  every  description,  resorted 
to  Sister  Martha,  and  never  in  vain.  In  1816  she  visited  Mt, 
to  obtain  succours  for  her  poor  countrymen  suffering  ftomascan^ 
harvest,  and  consequent  scarcity  of  fbod.  She  was  very  gracfou^ 
received  by  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  and  the  giddy  butterflies  of  the 
court  vied  with  each  other  in  attentions  and  caresses  to  the  poor 
nun.  Sister  Martha  finished  a  life  employed  in  good  woriu  in 
18.24,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 

MARTIA, 

SuRNAMBD  Proba,  or  the  Just,  was,  according  to  HolUsshed, 
*<the  widow  of  Gutiline,  King  of  the  Britons,  and  was  left  protectnn 
of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  Perceiving  much  it 
the  conduct  of  her  subjects  which  needed  reformation,  uie  devised 
sundry  wholesome  laws,  which  the  Britons,  after  her  death,  named 
the  Martian  statutes.  Alf^-ed  caused  the  laws  of  this  excellentljr- 
learncd  princess,  whom  all  commended  for  her  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  to  be  established  in  the  realm."  These  laws,  erabric- 
ing  trial  by  jury  and  the  just  descent  of  property,  were  afterwarif 
collated  and  further  improved  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Thus  there 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  remarkable  code  of  lavs, 
eallcd  the  common  law  of  England,  usually  attributed  to  Alfred* 
were  by  him  derived  from  the  laws  first  established  by  a  British 
queen,  a  woman. 

MARTIN,  ELIZABETH  AND  GRACE, 
The  wives  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Abram  Martin,  of  Soalh 
Carolina,  who  were  engaged  in  active  service  in  their  conntiy^ 
cause  during  the  war  of  the  i-evolution,  distinguished  themselrti 
by  a  daring  exploit.  Being  left  at  home  alone  with  their  mother- 
in-law,  Elizabeth  Martin,  during  their  husbands'  absence,  and 
hearing  that  two  British  officers,  with  important  despatches;  were 
to  pass  that  night  along  the  road  near  their  dwelling,  the  two  yoMg 
women  disguised  Ih^imwilves  in  their  husbands*  apparel,  and  taUtf 
fire-arms,  concea\(id  t\vems^\\^\ys  ^2^i^^^«^«sari^ 
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bis  attendant  guards,  when  springing  from  the  bashes,  they 
nded  the  despatches.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  men  yielded, 
up  the  papers,  and  were  put  on  their  parole.  The  despatches 
immediately  sent  to  General  Greene. 

MARTIN,   MRS.  BELL, 

TWas  danghter  of  Mr.  Martin,  a  rich  commoner.  She  inherited 
l^jroy  lai^ge  landed  property,  several  estates  of  which  were  in 

'Mim  Martin  married  her  cousin,  whose  name  ivas  Bell;  he  took 
iur  Ikmily  name  by  act  of  parliament.  Mrs.  Bell  Martin  was  an 
Slthoress  of  some  repute.  She  wrote  "Julia  Howard,*'  a  novel  ot 
PHUdderable  merit,  and  also  several  works  in  the  l^rench  language. 
-  Bnt  BhiS  was  more  eminent  for  her  virtues  than  her  genius. 
9nrin^  the  troublous  times  of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Mrs.  Bell 
Ibnin  attempted,  in  the  spirit  of  true  humanity,  to  prevent  the 
teor  people  on  her  estates  from  suffering  the  horrible  privations 
<&idiured  by  the  labourers  in  general.  Her  tenants  amounted  to 
m  many  as  twenty  thousand,  and  her  lands  to  over  two  hundred 
'aoosand  acres.  She  caused  important  improvements  to  be  made, 
Jb  order  to  give  work  and  wages  to  the  people,  till  her  own  means 
.laeaine  straitened.  Then,  obliged  to  retrench  her  expenditures, 
#e  left  her  own  country  to  travel  in  America  and  learn  the 

rner  of  living  in  a  republic  where  all  are  said  to  be  in  comfort, 
was  taken  ill  on  the  voyage,  and  died  ten  days  after  reaching 
Vew  York,  near  the  close  o^"  1850 


MARTIN,  SARAH, 

Who  has  won  for  herself  the  fame  most  desirable  for  a  woman, 
that  of  Christian  benevolence,  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  her  sex, 
was  bom  in  1791.  Her  father  was  a  poor  mechanic  in  Caister,  a 
village  three  miles  from  Yarmouth.  Sarah  was  the  only  child  of 
ker  parents,  who  both  died  when  she  was  very  young;  she  had 
ttioi  to  depend  on  her  grandmother,  a  poor  old  widow,  whose  name 
««s  Bonnett,  and  who  deserves  to  have  it  recorded  for  the  kind 
eare  she  took  of  her  granddaughter. 

Sarah  Martinis  education  was  merely  such  as  the  village  school 
dlbrded.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  she  passed  a  year  in  learning 
Ote  business  of  dress-making,  and  then  gained  her  iivelihood  by 
going  out  and  working  at  her  trade  by  the  day,  among  the  families 
of  the  village.  In  the  town  of  Yarmouth  was  the  county  prison, 
irhere  criminals  were  confined ;  their  condition  is  thus  set  forth  in 
the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  for  1847,  from  which  we  gather  our 
sketch : — 

'•Their  time  was  given  to  gaming,  swearing,  playing,  fighting,  and 
bad  language;  and  their  visitors  were  admitted  from  without  with 
little  restrictions.  There  was  no  divine  worship  in  the  jail  on  Sun- 
days, nor  any  respect  paid  to  that  holy  day.  There  were  under- 
ground cells,  (these  continued  even  down  to  1836,)  quite  dark, 
and  deficient  in  proper  ventilation.  The  prisoners  describe  their 
heat  in  summer  as  almost  suffocating,  but  they  prefer  them  for 
their  warmth  in  winter ;  their  situation  is  such  as  to  defy  inspection, 
mad  they  are  altogether  unfit  for  the  confinement  of  any  humaxi 
Wng." 
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No  i>crson  in  Yarmouth  took  thouf^lit  for  these  poor,  miEenUl 
pri.Noncrs;  no  human  eye  looked  with  pity  on  their  dreadful  COB- 
ditiou;  and  had  their  reformation  been  proposed,  it  woald,  no  doabt 
hav«  been  scouted  as  an  iinposiiibiHtj-. 

In  August,  1811),  a  woman  was  committed  to  the  jail  for  amotf 
unnatural  crime.  She  was  a  mother  who  had  "forgotten  her  sack- 
ing child."  She  had  not  *'had  compassion  upon  the  son  of  her 
wt)mb,"  but  had  cruelly  beaten  and  ill-used  it.  The  consider&tioo 
ot*  her  olio n CO  was  calculated  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  i 
tVmale  mind ;  and  there  was  one  person  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Yarmouth  who  was  deeply  moved  by  it  Sarah  Martin  was  a  littk 
woman  of  genth;,  quiet  mannei's,  possessing  no  beauty  of  penon, 
nor,  as  it  seemed,  any  peculiar  endowment  of  mind.  She  wan  tha 
just  eiglit-aud- twenty  years  of  age,  and  had.  for  thirteen  yein 
past,  earned  her  livelihood  by  going  out  to  the  houses  of  vuiooi 
families  in  the  town  as  a  day-labourer  in  her  business  of  drea- 
niaking.  Iler  residence  was  at  Caister,  a  village  three  miles  from 
Yannoutli,  where  she  lived  with  an  aged  grandmother,  and  whence 
she  walked  to  Yarmouth  and  back  again  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  daily  toil.  This  poor  girl  had  long  mourned  over  the  conditioa 
of  the  inmates  of  the  jail.  Even  as  long  b&ck  as  in  1810,  **whilit 
frequently  passing  the  jail,"  she  says,  "1  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
obtain  admission  to  the  prisoners  to  read  the  scriptures  to  them; 
for  I  thought  much  of  their  condition,  and  of  their  sin  before 
God;  how  they  were  shut  out  fh)m  society,  whose  rights  they  bid 
violated,  and  how  destitute  they  were  of  the  scriptural  instructkA 
which  alone  could  meet  their  unhappy  circumstances."  The  Ciie 
of  the  unnatural  mother  stimulated  her  to  make  the  attempt,  hot 
**1  did  not,"  she  says,  ''make  known  my  purpose  of  seeking  nl- 
mission  to  the  jaif  until  the  object  was  attained,  even  to  my 
beloved  grandmother;  so  sensitive  was  my  fear  lest  any  obstacle 
ifhould  thereby  arise  in  my  way,  and  the  project  seem  a  visioonry 
one.  God  led  me,  and  I  consulted  none  but  Hiin."  She  ascer- 
tained the  culprit's  name,  and  went  to  the  jail.  She  passed  into 
the  dark  porch  which  overhung  the  entrance,  fit  emblem  of  the 
state  of  things  within;  and  no  doubt  with  bounding  heart,  and  in 
a  timid  modest  tone  of  application,  uttered  with  that  clear  and 
gentle  voice,  the  sweet  tones  of  which  are  yet  well  remembenNi, 
solicited  permission  to  see  the  cruel  parent.  There  was  some  diffi- 
culty— there  is  always  "a  lion  in  the  way"  of  doing  good— and  she 
was  not  at  first  permitted  to  enter.  To  a  wavering  mind,  such  a 
check  would  have  appeared  of  evil  omen ;  but  Sarah  Martin  was 
too  well  assured  of  her  own  purposes  and  powers  to  hesitate. 
Upon  a  second  application  she  wus  admitted. 

The  manner  of  her  reception  in  the  jail  is  told  by  herself  with 
admirable  simplicity.   The  unnatural  mother  stood  before  her.  She 
"was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger."    "Wheu  I  told  her," 
says  Sarah  Martin,  "the  motive  of  my  visit,  her  guilt,  her  need 
God's  mercy,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  thanked  mo!" 

Her  reception  at  once  proved  the  necessity  for  such  a  missionaiji 
and  her  own  personal  fitness  for  the  task ;  and  her  visit  was  repeals 
again  and  again,  during  such  short  intervals  of  leisure  as  she  coaU 
•pare  from  her  daily  labours.  At  first  she  contented  herself  widi 
»a^ly  reading  to  the  prisoners ;  but  familiarity  with  their  wanli 
ana  with  her  own  powers  soon  enlarged  the  spTiere  of  her  lultioii 
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and  she  began  tn  Instruct  tliom  Jti  reading  and  writing.  Thlsi;^* 
tension  of  ber  laliour  inttTfea'd  witli  tier  urdinftry  uccupiitions 
It  t>ecanie  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  her  tiEnc^  and  conse- 
quently of  tier  means,  to  these  new  dutiet)  Slie  did  not  licsitate, 
"I  tliouglit  it  rightV  she  sjij^,  "to  give  np  a  day  in  the  week  from 
drcss-makingp  to  acrve  tlic  piisoners.  Thi^  regnlnrl^^  given,  with 
many  an  additiotial  one,  vfm  not  felt  as  a  pecuniary' I os^,  but  waa 
ever"  fol towed  witti  abiindani  satisfaction,  for  the  bksdTig  of  God 
wait  tipon  me/* 

In  the  year  Sarah  Martin's  grandmother  died,  and  she 

came  Into  posisessiuu  of  an  annual  income  of  ten  or  twelve  ponnd^, 
derived  from  the  investment  of  "between  two  and  three  hundred 
pounds."  She  then  removed  from  Caistcr  t^  Yarmouth,  where 
AiQ  occupied  iwo  rooms  in  a  honse  tituated  in  a  row  in  an 
ohscnrepart  of  the  towu;  and,  from  that  time,  devoted  herself  with 
incri^a&ed  energy  to  her  philanthrLipic  lahours,  A  benevolent  lady, 
resident  in  Yarmouth,  had  for  some  years,  with  a  view  Ui  securing 
her  a  little  rest  for  her  Uealih'ii  sake,  given  her  ouo  day  In  a 
week,  by  compensating  her  for  that  day  in  the  same  way  as  it 
fibe  hEid  been  enga^jed  in  dresa- making.  With  that  a*jilstance,  and 
with  a  few  quarterly  snbscriptionji,  'chiefly  two- and -sixpence  each, 
for  bibtcs,  tCHramentfi,  tracts,  and  other  books  for  dii^trihution,"  she 
went  on  dcvotiTig  every  available  moment  of  her  life  to  her  great 
purpose.  But  dress  inakiiig,  like  other  profeiiijions,  is  a  jealous 
mistress;  cnstomers  M\  off,  and,  eventually,  almos^t  entirely  dl=inp- 
peared.  A  question  of  anxious  moment  now  presented  itself,  tlic 
de term i nation  of  which  h  me  of  the  motit  characteristic  and  mo- 
morahlc  incidents  of  her  life.  Was  she  to  pursue  her  benevolent 
labours  even  although  they  led  to  utter  poverty?  Her  Itttlti 
income  was  not  more  than  enough  to  pay  her  lodging,  and  the 
expenses  consequent  upon  the  exercise  of  her  charitable  functions : 
and  was  ai:tual  destiintion  of  ordinary  necessaries  to  be  submitted 
to?  She  never  doubted ^  but  her  reasoning  upon  the  subject 
present*  so  clear  an  Illustration  of  the  exalled  chj.racter  of  her 
thoughts  and  purposes,  and  cxhibiEs  so  eminent  an  example  ot 
Christian  devotedness  and  lieroitm,  that  ft  would  be  an  injustice 
to  her  memory  not  to  quote  it  in  her  own  words; — 

*'In  the  full  occuptition  of  dress -making,  I  had  eare  with  It,  and 
anxiety  for  the  future;  but  as  that  disappeared,  care  fled  also* 
God,  who  had  culled  me  iTito  the  vineyard,  hiwl  said,  *\\1nusocver 
is  right  I  will  give  yon.*  I  had  learned  from  the  Scriptures  or 
truth  that  I  should  be  supported  i  God  wa^  my  master,  and  would 
not  fornake  His  senant^  Ik  was  my  father,  and  could  not  forget 
His  child.  I  ktiew  also  that  it  sometimes  seemed  good  in  His 
sight  to  try  the  fkith  and  patience  of  His  servants,  by  he^i lowing 
upon  them  limited  means  of  support ;  as  in  the  case  of  Naomi  and 
Kuth ;  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  and  Elijah  i  and  my  mbid,  in 
the  contemplation  of  such  trials,  seemed  exalted  by  more  than 
buman  energy  ^  for  1  had  counted  the  cost^  and  my  mind  was 
made  up.  If,  whilst  impartlTig  truth  to  others,  I  became  exposed 
to  temporal  want,  the  privation  so  momentary  to  an  individual, 
would  not  admit  of  comparison  with  following  the  Lord,  hi  thus 
administering  to  others.*' 

Her  next  object  was  to  secure  the  observanee  of  Sunday  -  and, 
after  long  urging  and  recommeuOatlon,  she  prevailed  upon  tbo 
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prisoners  "to  furm  a  Snaday  service,  by  utie  rending  to  tlie  re^Jt 
but  ttware^**  t^he  cotitinues,  ''of  tht;  instability  of  a  practice  m  \tse\t 
goodf  without   any  corrcgpoiid  iiig  principle  of  preservation,  and 
thinking  that  my  presence  might  exert  a  bencJkial  TendeQcy,  1 
^oincd  their  Sunday  morning  worship  as  a  regular  hearer." 

Alter  three  yeans*  pertievemnce  in  this  "hapfsy  and  quiet  course," 
she  made  her  next  advance,  which  was  to  introduce  ciiiplciy  suent^ 
first  for  the  women  prisoner^i  and  aflerwarda  for  the  mi^n.  In 
1823,  ♦'one  gcutleman,*'  she  says,  "presented  me  with  ten  fihilltiJgB, 
aad  another,  in  the  same  week,  with  a  pound,  for  prison  charity. 
It  then  occurred  to  tne  that  it  would  be  well  to  expend  it  in 
inateritd  for  baby- clothes  j  and  having  borrowed  patterns,  cut  out 
the  articles,  fixed  prices  of  payment  for  malihtg  them,  aitd  a.4eer- 
tained  fhe  cost  of  a  set,  that  they  niiglit  be  dbpof^ed  tjf  at  a 
certain  price,  Ihe  plan  was  carried  Into  clVcct.  The  prisoners  also 
made  i^hirts,  coats,  Sec....-..*, By  iiaeanB  of  thiis  plan,  many  young 
women  who  were  not  able  to  sew,  learned  this  art,  and,  in  mils* 
factory  Instances,  had  a  lltrle  money  to  take  at  the  end  of  tUe 
terui  of  imprisOTinient. The  fund  of  £1  fOs.  for  this  purpose, 
us  a  foundation  and  perpetual  stock,  (for  whilst  desiring  its  pre- 
servation, I  did  not  requii-c  its  increase  J  soon  rtis:e  to  aeven  guineas, 
and  since  its  establislmieTit«  above  £ib%  wortli  of  varioqjj  articles 
have  been  sold  for  chanty." 

The  men  were  thus  employed ; — 

"They  made  straw  hats,  and,  at  a  later  period,  hone  spoons  and 
seals  J  others  made  mens'  and  boys'  cap^s  cut  in  eight  quarters — 
the  material,  old  cloth  or  moreen,  or  wimtever  my  friends  could 
look  up  to  give  me  for  them.  In  some  instances,  young  men,  and 
more  frequejitly  boys,  have  leflmcd  to  tiew  ^^Tey  cotton  shirts,  or 
even  patch-work,  witli  a  view  of  shutting  out  idleness  and  making 
themselves  usefuL  On  one  oeea.sion  I  showed  to  the  prisoners  an 
etching  of  tlie  chess- player,  by  Retzsch,  which  tvvo  men,  one  a 
shoemaker  and  the  other  a  brii^klaycr,  desired  much  to  copy  j  they 
were  allowed  to  do  so,  and  being  furnished  with  peticil,  pen,  and 
paper,  &c.,  they  succeeded  remarkaldy  well  The  chess-player 
presented  a  pointed  and  striking  les«on,  which  could  well  be 
applied  to  any  kind  of  gaming,  &ml  vms  fm  this  ftceount,  .^uitsihle 
to  my  pupils,  who  had  generatly  descended  frtjm  the  love  of  marbles 
and  pitch -halfpenny  in  children,  to  cards,  dice,  &c..  In  tnen^  The 
business  of  copying  it  had  the  advantage  of  requiring  all  thought 
and  attention  at  the  time.  The  attCTJlion  of  other  prisoneis  waa 
attracted  to  it,  and  fof  ft  year  or  two  afterwards  many  continued 
to  copy  it." 

After  another  interval  she  proeecded  to  the  formation  of  a  fund 
wliicli  she  applied  to  the  furnishing  of  work  for  prisoner  upon 
their  discharge  j  "affording  me,"  she  adds,  "the  advantage  of  ob- 
serving their  conduct  at  the  same  time," 

She  had  thus,  In  the  course  of  a  few  years^uring  which  ber 
mind  had  gradually  expanded  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject 
before  her— provide  I  fbr  all  the  most  important  objcets  of  prit^on 
di.^clplinc  J  moral  and  Intellectual  tuition,  occupation  during  im- 
prisonment, and  employment  after  dliicluirge.  Whil?it  great  and 
good  men,  unknown  to  her,  were  inquiring  and  disputing  as  to 
fhe  way  atid  the  ffrder  in  which  these  \try  restarts  were  to  he 
attalued— inquiries  and  dispute^  wbich  have  net  yet  come  ttj  ac 
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«Bd-- bere  was  a  poor  woman  who  was  actually  herself  personally 
aeeomplishing  them  all!  It  matters  not  whether  ail  her  measures 
were  the  very  wisest  that  could  have  been  imagined.  She  had 
III  contend  with  many  difficulties  that  are  now  unknown;  prisou 
dhctpline  was  then  in  its  Infancy;  everything  she  did  was  con- 
ceived in  the  best  spirit,  and,  considering  the  time,  and  the  means 
at  her  command,  could  scarcely  have  been  improved. 

The  fall  extent  to  which  she  was  personally  engaged  in  carrying 
OBt  these  objects,  has  yet  to  be  explained.  The  Sunday  service 
fat  the  jail  was  adopted,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  her  recommendation, 
■■d  she  joined  the  prisoners,  as  a  fellow-worshipper,  on  Sunday 
^Morning.  Their  evening  service,  which  was  to  be  read  in  her 
Aeence,  was  soon  abandoned;  but,  finding  that  to  be  the  case, 
^he  attended  on  that  part  of  the  day  also,  and  the  service  was 
Aea  resamcd.  "After  several  changes  of  readers,  the  office,"  she 
mjB,  ''devolved  on  me.  That  happy  privilege  thus  graciously 
opened  to  me,  and  embraced  from  necessity,  and  in  much  fear, 
3me  acceptable  to  the  prisoners,  for  God  made  it  so;  and  also  an 
knqteakable  advantage  and  comfort  to  myself."  These  modest 
nntences  convey  but  a  very  faint  notion  of  the  nature  of  these 
#y»i<«r  services.  Fortunately,  in  a  report  of  Captain  Williams, 
ooe  of  Che  inspectors  of  prisons,  we  have  a  far  more  adequate 
account  of  the  matter.   It  stands  thus : — 

''Sunday,  November  29,  1835.~Attended  divine  service  in  the 
iaoming  at  the  prison.  The  male  prisoners  only  were  assembled; 
a  female,  resident  in  the  town,  officiated ;  her  voice  was  exceedingly 
aielodioas,  her  delivery  emphatic,  and  her  enunciation  extremely 
distinct.  The  service  was  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England; 
two  psalms  were  sung  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely 
well — much  better  than  T  have  frequently  heard  in  our  best-ap- 
jKrinted  churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her  own  composition, 
was  read  by  her ;  it  was  of  a  purely  moral  tendency,  involving  no 
doctrinal  points,  and  admirably  suited  to  the  hearers.  During  the 
performance  of  the  service,  the  prisoners  paid  the  profoundest 
Attention,  and  the  most  marked  respect;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
lible  to  judge,  appeared  to  take  a  devout  interest.  Evening  service 
was  read  by  her  afterwards  to  the  female  prisoners." 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  busiest  period  of  Sarah  Martin's 
life.  Her  system,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  superintendence  over 
tiie  prisoners,  was  now  complete.  For  six  or  seven  hours  daily 
she  took  her  station  amongst  them ;  converting  that  which,  without 
her,  would  have  been,  at  best,  a  scene  of  dissolute  idleness,  into 
a  hive  of  industry  and  order.  We  have  already  explained  the 
nature  of  the  employment  which  she  provided  for  them ;  the  man- 
ner of  their  instruction  is  described  as  follows: — "Any  one  who 
ooald  not  read,  I  encouraged  to  learn,  whilst  others  in  my  absence 
assisted  them.  They  were  taught  to  write  also;  whilst  such  as 
Goald  write  ah-eady,  copied  extracts  from  books  lent  to  them. 
Prisoneni,  who  were  able  to  read  committed  verses  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  memory  every  day,  according  to  their  ability  or  incli- 
nation. I,  as  an  example,  also  committed  a  few  verses  to  memor> 
to  repeat  to  them  every  day;  and  the  eflfect  was  remarkable; 
always  silencing  excuse  when  the  pride  of  some  prisoners  would 
have  prevented  their  doing  it.  Many  said  at  first,  *lt  would  be 
cf  no  use;'  and  my  reply  was,  *It  is  of  use  to  mc,  and  why 
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should  It  not  lie  to  to  yoa?  Toa  have  nut  tried  it,  but  I  hfit* 
Tracts  and  children's  books,  and  largo  book^  foar  or  fin  hi 
num»>or,  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  were  exchanged  in  ewj 
room  daily,  whilst  any  who  could  read  more  were  supplied  vhk 
larjjcr  books." 

There  does  not  appear  to  nave  ocen  any  instance  of  a  pmoaer 
long  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  this  mode  of  inKtructioiL  Mn 
entered  the  prison  eancy,  shallow,  self-conccited,  ftili  of  caTib  ind 
objections,  which  Sarah  Martin  was  singularly  clever  in  meetiiVi 
but  in  a  few  days  the  most  stubborn,  and  those  who  had  itftued 
the  most  peremptorily,  cither  to  be  employed  or  to  l>e  insomcted, 
would  beg  to  l>e  allowed  to  take  their  part  in  the  general  coancL 
Once  within  the  circle  of  her  influence,  the  effect  was  carioni 
Men  old  in  years,  as  well  as  in  crime,  might  be  seen  striviqgifar 
the  flrst  time  in  their  lives  to  hold  a  pen,  or  bending  hoary  hetdi 
over  primers  and  spelling-books  or  studying  to  commit  to  iDernvr 
some  precept  taken  fhim  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Young  rascal^  M 
impudent  as  they  were  ignorant,  beginning  with  one  verve,  went 
on  to  long  passages ;  and  even  the  dullest  were  enabled  by  po^ 
severance  to  furnish  their  minds  and  memories  with  **ttom  two  to 
five  verses  every  day.**  All  these  operations,  it  must  be  home  ia 
mind,  were  carried  on  under  no  authority  save  what  wal  derifed 
from  the  teacher's  innate  force  of  character.  Aware  of  that  dr- 
cumstauce,  and  tliat  any  rebellion  would  be  fiital  to  her  nsefUIoeii^ 
she  so  contrived  every  exercise  of  her  power  as  to  **niake  a  fknm 
of  it,"  knowing  well  that  "to  depart  fh>m  this  coarse,  would  oo^ 
bo  followed  by  the  prisoners  doing  less,  and  not  doing  it  weD." 
The  ascendancy  she  thus  acquired  was  very  singular.  A  genenl 
pcrsua«:ion  of  the  sincerity  with  which  **she  watched,  and  wept,  and 
prayed,  and  felt  for  all,"  rendered  her  the  general  depoaitoiy  «* 
the  little  confidences,  the  tales  of  weakness,  treachery,  and  sonow, 
in  which  she  stood  I  and  thus  she  was  enabled  to  fan  the  rUtag 
d(;slre  for  emancipation,  to  succour  the  tempted,  to  encoortge  tfat 
timid,  and  put  the  erring  in  the  way. 

After  the  close  of  her  labours  at  the  jail,  she  proceeaed.  at  one 
time  of  her  lifo,  to  a  large  school  which  she  superintended  at  the 
workhouse ;  and  afterwards,  when  that  school  was  turned  over  to 
l)ropcr  teachers,  she  devoted  two  nights  in  the  week  to  a  school  Ar 
factory  girls,  which  was  held  iu  the  capacious  chancel  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Nicholas.  There,  or  elsewhere,  she  was  everything.  Other 
teachers  would  send  their  classes  to  stand  by  and  listen,  whibt 
Sarah  Martin,  in  her  striking  and  effective  way,  imparted  iastmcttoQ 
to  the  forty  or  fifty  young  women  who  w<'re  fortunate  enoogh  to 
be  more  especially  her  pupils.  Every  countenance  was  upon  hert 
and,  as  the  questions  went  round,  she  would  explain  them  by  t 
piece  of  poetry,  or  an  anecdote,  which  she  had  always  ready  st 
command,  and,  more  especially,  by  Scripture  illustration.  The 
Bible  was,  indeed,  the  great  fountain  of  her  knowledge  and  her 
power.  For  many  years  she  read  it  through  four  times  eveiy 
year,  and  had  formed  a  most  exact  reference  book  to  its  contents 
Her  intimate  fiuniliarity  with  its  striking  imagery  and  lofty  diction, 
imiircssod  a  poetical  character  upon  her  own  style,  and  'tilled  ha 
mind  with  exalted  thoughts.  After  her  class  duties  were  ovci, 
there  remained  to  be  \w^'^^rmed  nr.any  offices  of  kindness,  which 
with  her  were  coi\svi(\wviTvl  \x^otl  xVa  x^Va.^^w.     XsARbitr  and  pnpil; 
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tbm  was  personal  communication  with  this  scholar  and  with  that ; 
mw  inquiry  here,  some  tale  to  listen  to  there ;  for  she  was  never 
ft  mere  schoolmistress,  but  always  the  friend  and  counsellor,  as 
well  98  the  instructor. 

'  The  evenings  on  which  there  was  no  tuition  were  devoted  hy 
Iht  to  Yisiting  the  sick,  either  in  the  workhouse  or  through  the 
9&m  generally ;  and  occasionally  an  evening  was  passed  with  some 
^  thoee  wortiiy  people  in  Yarmouth  hy  whom  her  labours  were 
l^fuded  with  interest.  Her  appearance  in  any  of  their  houses 
mm  the  signal  for  a  busy  evening.  Her  benevolent  smile,  and 
flick,  active  manner,  communicated  her  own  cheerfulness  and 
MMigy  to  every  one  around  her.  She  never  failed  to  bring  work 
widi  her,  and,  if  young  people  were  present,  was  sure  to  employ 
Aem  alL  Something  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  occupation 
9t  the  prisoners,  or  for  their  instruction;  patterns  or  copies  were 
to  be  prepared,  or  old  mateiials  to  be  adjusted  to  some  new  use, 
Ift  which  last  employment  her  ingenuity  was  j)re-eminent.  Odd 
|laoes  of  woollen  or  cotton,  scraps  of  paper,  mere  litters, 
ihliigs  wliich  other  people  threw  away,  it  mattered  not  what,  she 
ahrays  begged  that  such  things  might  be  kept  for  her,  and  was 
■oe  CO  turn  them  to  some  account.  If,  on  such  occasions,  whilst 
•forybody  else  was  occupied,  some  one  would  read  aloud,  Sarah 
Ifaitln'B  satisfaction  was  complete;  and  at  intervals,  if  there  were 
■0  strangers  present,  or  if  such  communications  were  desired,  she 
vonid  dilate  upon  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  her  guilty  flock, 
■■d  her  own  hopes  and  disappointments  in  connection  with  them, 
!■  the  language  of  simple,  animated  truth. 

Her  day  was  closed  by  no  *nrctum  to  a  cheerful  flreside  prepared 
tar  the  cares  of  another,"  but  to  her  solitary  apartments,  which 
mt  had  left  locked  up  during  her  absenct,  and  where  "most  ot 
tte  domestic  ofHces  of  life  were  performed  by  her  own  hands." 
There  she  kept  a  copious  record  of  her  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  prisoners;  notes  of  their  circumstances  and  conduct  during  such 
Ifane  as  they  were  under  her  observation,  which  generally  extended 
long  beyond  the  period  of  their  imprisonment;  with  most  exact 
Moonnt8  of  the  expenditure  of  the  little  subscriptions  before  men- 
tioned, and  also  of  a  small  annual  payment  from  the  British  Ladies* 
Society,  established  by  Mrs.  Fiy,  and  of  all  other  money  conimiued 
to  her  in  aid  of  any  branch  of  her  charitable  labours.  These  books 
cf  record  and  account  have  been  very  properly  preserved,  and 
lunre  been  presented  to  a  public  library  in  Yarmouth. 

In  scenes  like  these  Sarah  Martin  passed  her  time,  never  appearing 
to  think  of  herself;  indeed  her  own  scanty  fare  was  hardly  better 
ten  that  of  the  poorest  prisoner.  Yet  her  soul  was  triumphant, 
tod  the  joy  of  her  heart  found  expression  in  sacred  songs.  Nothing 
Mold  restrain  the  energy  of  her  mind.  In  the  seclusion  of  a  lonely 
chamber,  '•apart  from  all  that  could  disturb,  and  in  a  universe  oi 
Calm  repose,  and  peace,  and  love,*'  when  speaking  of  herself  and 
fcw  condition,  she  remarked  in  words  of  singular  beauty, 

 "i  seem  to  lie 

So  near  the  heavenly  portuls  bright, 
I  catch  the  streaming?  rays  that  fly 
From  etemity*8  own  light." 

Thus  she  cheered  her  BoVitarjr  room  with  strams  of  ClitUliaxv  v^'^ 
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and  grntitude,  and  entered  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deiA 
with  liyimiH  of  victory  and  trinmph.  She  died  on  the  15th.  ct 
Octol)or,  1«48,  a/L'ed  fifty-two  years. 

Sarah  Miirtin  is  one  of  the  noblcRt  of  the  Christian  hcroinfn  tto 
nineteenth  century  has  produced.  The  two  predominant  qusHthi 
of  her  soul  were  love,  or  "the  charity  which  hopeth  all  thingN" 
and  moral  courage;  both  eminently  feminine  endowments.  She 
performed  her  wonderful  works  with  true  womanly  discretion.  She 
is,  therefore,  an  example  of  excellence  of  whom  her  pex  dioaU 
be — more  than  proud — they  should  be  thankful  for  this  light  ol 
moral  loveliness  enslirined  in  a  female  form.  **ller  gentle  db^po^itoD," 
says  one  of  her  biographers,  "never  initated  by  disappohitmenl^ 
noV  her  charity  straitened  by  ingratitude,  present  a  conihinaikm 
of  qualities  which  imagination  sometimes  portrays  as  the  ideal  ot 
what  is  pure  and  beautiful,  but  which  are  rarely  fonnd  embodied 
with  humanity.  She  was  no  titular  Sister  of  Charity,  but  wai 
silently  felt  and  oji^knowlcdgcd  to  be  one,  by  the  many  ooteast 
and  destitute  persons  who  received  encouragement  flt>m  her  Wpt, 
and  relief  from  her  hands,  and  by  the  few  who  were  witneaai 
of  her  good  works. 

MARTINEAU,  HARRIET, 

Was  bom  in  18u2;  she  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  a  fhmily  of 
eight  children.  Her  father  was  proprietor  of  a  mannfactoiy  of 
Norwich,  in  which  piace  his  family,  originally  of  French  Ofkliii 
had  resided  since  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Miss  lur- 
tincau  has  herself  ascribed  her  taste  for  literary  pursuits  to  tbe 
delicacy  of  her  health  in  childliood,  and  to  her  dcaf^icss,  whick, 
without  being  complete,  has  obliged  her  to  seek  occnpations  and 
pleasures  within  herself;  and  also  to  the  affection  whidi  subsinted 
between  her  and  her  brother,  the  Rev.  James  Martineau.  When  her 
f.unily  l)ccame  unfortunate  in  worldly  affairs,  she  was  able,  by  her 
writings,  to  relieve  them  entirely  from  the  burden  of  her  sappoi^ 
and  she  has  since  realized  "an  elegant  sufficiency"  firom  the  s$m 
source. 

Her  first  work,  "Devotional  Exercises,  for  the  use  of  Tomtf 
Persons,"  was  published  in  1828.  Tlio  following  year,  appeoed 
"Christmas  Day;"  and  in  1825,  "The  Friends,"  being  a  sequel  to 
the  last  named.  In  1826,  she  wrote  "Principle  and  Practice,"  * 
tale,  "The  Rioters,"  and  "Original  Hymns."  In  1827,  "Mary  Cunp- 
bell"  and  "The  Turnout"  were  published ;  and  hi  1829,  "Seqnd  to 
Principle  and  Practice,"  "Tracts  for  Houlston,"  and  "My  Serrsiit 
Rachel."  In  1830,  appeared  her  best  work,  because  evincing  man 
tenderness  of  feeling  and  faith  in  religion  than  any  other  she  Im 
written.— this  was  "Traditions  of  Palestine;"  also  a  prise  ttstjt 
"The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Church,"  and  "Five  Yetfi 
of  Youth."  In  the  following  year,  1831,  she  obtained  prises  fcr 
two  essays,  "The  Faith,  as  unfolded  by  Many  Prophets^"  and  "Pw* 
vidence,  as  manifest  through  Israel." 

Miss  Martineau  seems  here  to  have  reached  her  culminating  p(*>t 
m  religious  sentiment ;  her  faith  never  rose  above  sentiment,  except 
in  the  "Traditions  of  Palestine,"  which  has  passages  of,  seeming 
true  and  holy  fervour  of  spirit.  In  18iJ2.  she  commenced  hcriW* 
of  tales,  as  "Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,"  "Illnstratiaii  ol 
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Tflxation/'  of  "Pot  Laws,"  &o.  Miss  Marthieau  mdiiced  to 
prtparc.  thei^c  books,  from  reading  Mrs.  Miircct's  "Cot lYcrait ions  on 
Political  Eeouomy/*  and  thinking  that  illustrations  Tlimiigli  stories 
theory  put  in  action,  would  be  ino&t  effective  in  produciuiE  reforms. 
The  bckok^  were  yery  popular  wlieu  they  appenrcil ;  hut  we  dotiht 
if  their  inHuoiiee  on  the  public  mind  wiis  prod  iit live  of  any  benefii  ial 
iinprovetnont.  The  tales  were  rend  for  ixninsementi  th«  iKiiiriciil 
notions  irere  forgotten,  prohably,  bcftire  the  incident::^  of  the  story 
iiad  been  effaced  by  some  ncwVr  work  of  he t ion. 

In  Khe  vis^iied  the  United  States^  where  fhe  had  nmny  filends, 
wanu  fidinirej-ft  of  her  talents,  :iTid  of  the  philanthropy  witli  which 
her  wriiittg^;  were  imbued.  Shr  was  welcomed  as  a  f^hteri  and 
througlirau  her  "Totir  in  America/'  the  kindest  hospitality  the 
American  people  wa^?  lavished  on  lier.  She  pnldi?ilied  the  result 
her  observations  and  reflections,  in  1B37,  in  two  works,  entitled 
"Society  in  America'-  and  Retrospect  of  We^Jtern  Travel."  She 
brought  to  these  invest igations  some  exeellcnt  qualities  and  much 
benevolent  feeling,  Slic  was  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  hopeful ;  her 
Ixioks,  though  tTiarred  hy  many  mistakes,  stitne  rnisrepreiien  tat  ions, 
were  yet  more  candid  in  tone  and  tme  in  spintt  thfin  any  preceding 
works  of  British  travellers  in  America  had  heen.  The  style  is  spirited, 
graptde,  und  frequently  eloquent.  Miss  Marti neaii  is  remarkiihle 
for  her  power  of  portraying  what  she  .hccsj  she  revels  in  the  beauties 
of  landscape,  and  nas  a  wonderful  command  of  langua^<'.  Her 
writings  are  tisuady  entertaining,  even  to  those  wlio  do  not  ugree: 
with  her  in  theorj"^  and  sentiments 

Miss  Marti  nean 'si  first  regular  novel  appeared  in  1839,  and  wai?  on  ti- 
tled^'Deerbrook,'^  ChamhcT^  saya  of  it,  that  "though  improbable  in 
mauy  of  its  incidents,  this  work  abounds  in  eloquent  and  striking 
i>a£!iages.  The  democratic  opinions  of  the  authoress  (for  in  all  but 
her  anti-Mrtlthusian  doctrines.  Miss  Martincau  is  a  sort  of  fenmle 
Godwin)  aro  strikingly  hrought  forward,  and  the  eharseteris  are 
well  drawn.  'Deerbrook-  is  a  story  of  English  domestic  life.  The 
tiext  effort  of  Miss  Marti neau  was  in  tlie  historical  romance.  *The 
Hour  and  the  Man/  1840,  is  a  novel  or  romance,  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  brave  Touig?ant  L^Quvcrturc,  and  with  this  nmn  as 
hero,  Miss  Martineau  exhibits  as  the  hour  of  action  the  period  when 
the  Klaves  of  St*  Donningo  threw  off  the  yoke  of  slavery.  There  is 
much  passionate  as  well  as  graceful  i^iting  in  this  tale ;  its  grcntest 
define t  is,  that  there  is  too  much  disquisition,  and  too  Httle  connected 
or  regular  fahlc.  Among  the  other  works  of  Miss  Martiiican  arc 
several  flur  children,  as  'The  Peasant  and  the  Prince/  »Tlie  Settlera 
at  Home/  How  to  Observe,'  &c.  Her  'Life  in  the  Sick- Room,  or 
Essays  by  an  Invalid/  1844,  contains  many  interesting  and  pleasing 
sketches,  full  of  acute  and  delicate  thought  and  elegant  description." 

It  is  known  that  in  1832,  Lord  Grey,  the  then  premier  of  England, 
made  Miss  Martineau  an  offer  of  one  hundred  and  fi  fly  pounds  per 
annum  from  the  civil  list,  which  slic  refui^d,  because  she  objected 
to  share  in  the  proceeds  of  a  system  of  taxation,  against  wldch  she 
had  written*  This  offer  was  afterwards,  when  the  author  was 
prostrated  by  a  lingering  sickness,  repeated  by  Lord  Mel  bourn,  and 
again  declined.  Miss  Martin  can's  recovery  from  her  long  illness  vvtis 
effected  through  tlie  af^eney  of  inesttierisin,  at  the  close  of  iSi'd,  and 
of  the  perfect  restoration  of  her  mental  and  physical  energies,  slie 
%Avti  evidence  in  her  "Forest  and  Game  I-aw  Tales^'Viti  three  volumes, 
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which  were  followed  a  single  Toliime  tale,  called  **Thc  Billow 
and  thp.  Kock/' 

In  MiHf  Martineaii,  in  coinpflny  witli  intdllgetit  Trientl^f, 

made  a  jonmey  through  Egypt,  to  Palestine.  Clrcece,  Syria,  and 
Arabia,  She  has  piven  her  Iniprepsiona  of  tbos^c  conn  tries  in  her 
work,  **Eflstem  Life  t  Pr^pcnt  and  Pa.st,"  published  in  184^  That 
she  is  an  inteiligent  travellers,  aJ^d  Isnows  "how  to  ohson  e^"  better 
than  almost  any  tonnst  who  ha<l  preceded  her,  there  is  no  dnuht. 
Her  work  is  exceed  inj^ly  in  teres  ling;  bnt  it  is  mjtrred  hv  the  nroebing 
iff) fidelity  which  she  allows  for  the  first  time  to  darke^n  her  pageSi 
»nd  testify  to  the  world  her  disbelief  \n  rllvine  roveiation  I 

A  Tiew  worlt  ft-om  tin*  pen  of  Mias  Martinenn,  "Lf^tteri*  im  Man's 
Nat n re  and  Development^/'  appeared  in  LondoTi  in  1851 ;  it  is 
decidedly  athemic  in  its  tone  ;  the  only  fonnilatinn  of  morality, 
the  hciief  in  God,  is  disavowed,  and  his  Holy  word  derkled  as 'a 
book  of  fables,  unworthy  the  study  of  rational  heiniir^i.  There  is 
somethln/^  in  this  avowal  by  a  woman  of  nttcr  nn belief  in  Cbrla- 
tianity  which  so  shocks  the  mind,  that  we  are  troijbled  to  diftcniss 
iti  we  draw  back,  as  from  a  pit  of  destruction,  into  which  to  ga/^e, 
even,  is  to  »in. 

Besides  the  works  above  enumerated,  this  Toluminous  anthor  rm-n 
written  "A  History  of  England  duriog  the  Tbirtj  years  War*"  which 
is  generally  eom mended  for  its  vigotir  and  impartiality.  She  has  also 
pven  a  IVee  and  condensed  translation  of  "Compte's  Positive  Philoso- 
phy/'and  produeed  a  great  number  of  phamplets  on  vhtIoiib  «oeial 
atid  political  qnestioas.  She  is  now  rej?iding  at  Ambleside,  In  West* 
moreland,  whero  she  is  actively  engaged  "in  cultivating  her  little 
fiimi  with  great  energy  and  sticcess. 

MARTINEZ,  MARTAXNE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  a  gardener  of  Tienna.  Om  dfvy  the  poei 
Meta^tasio  met  her  In  the  street,  when  she  was  a  very  little  child ; 
she  was  ringing  somo  popular  air.  Her  voice  and  her  viT»eJty 
pleased  the  poet,  and  he  offered  her  parents  to  edneate  hef. 
They  accepted  liis  proposals,  and  he  kept  his  promifics.  Nothing 
was  neglected  to  make  the  young  girl  an  artist.  She  had  the 
good  fortune  to  receive  lessons  in  mtisle,  and  on  the  harpsichord, 
fi*om  Haydn,  whose  genius  ^s  not  yet  famous  j  and  Porpora  taught 
her  the  art  of  singiTTi^,  and  the  science  of  composition.  Her  progress 
was  rapid  ?  she  played  with  ncatne><s  and  grace ;  she  sang  bpantifully, 
and  htfr  compoHtiouK  showed  a  vigour  of  conception  together  with 
exteiiiiivc  learning.  She  reunited  the  qualities  of  many  dlHtifigulshed 
artists.  Dr.  Uumey,  who  knew  her  at  VcTdeCj  ii^  1772,  speaks  oi 
her  with  admiralioTL  Metitst£i**io  iK^queathcd  to  her  all  his  property. 
In  17*X  she  lived  at  TTlcuna,  in  affluence,  and  gave  weekly  concerts 
at  her  house,  where  fibe  received  all  the  musical  celebrities.  Dr, 
Bumey  cites  with  hifsh  eulogy  many  of  her  sonatas,  and  her  eantataa 
on  words  of  Metastasio.  She  composed  a  Tuiserere,  with  orchci^tral 
accompaniment.  Gerbcrt  had  a  muss  and  an  oratorio  written  by 
her, 

MAKTINOZZT,  LAURA. 

FiiA5JCEsco  the  First,  Duke  of  Modena,  became  possessed  of  the 
sovereignty,  iu  i62!),  by  the  resigmition  of  his  father,  Alphonso 
the  Third j  wlio  entered  a  convent  of  Captidiln*,  and,  under  the 
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name  of  brother  Giambat testa*  reriouiieed  alL  worldly  pomps  and 
Tanitles»  Overtures  had  hcou  made  to  th  young  prinee,  by  Car- 
diiml  MaKariLi^  foi  au  alliant  e  wiib  hb  nicue,  Laura  Martiuozzi. 
These  had  becu  rather  evaded ;  when  ati  autograph  letter,  from 
Louis,  K'mg  of  Fmiicc,  urgently  pres&iiig  the  maiTiBgo,  determined 
the  affair  j  and,  in  1GD5,  attetidt!d  by  the  most  maguiticjiUE  pomp, 
Laura  was  received  at  Modc^na  as  the  wifti  of  its  sovereign*  At 
the  end  of  six  year^  of  coiijugiil  happiness,  Alphon.io  died,  appomtiug 
hi^  widow  regent,  and  guardian  of  liis  son  and  daughter.  The 
daehesa  held  the  reiiia  of  empire,  for  thirteen  years,  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  appears  Ux  liave  governed  with  more  ability  than  her 
predeeessor  or  her  suecc^ior.  In  l+jTfi  j^he  retired  to  Runic,  where 
ghe  lived  in  comparaLive  seehi&ion  tilt  Hi87,  when  she  died.  Her 
daughter,  Mary  Beatriee,  was  the  wifi;  of  the  unfortuaate  James 
the  Seeond,  whose  rcverseis  and  exile  she  shared. 

MARY, 

Tj!E  mother  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  waus  the  daughter  of  EU, 
or  Joachim,  of  tho  house  of  David,  fcihe  dwelt  in  the  city  ot 
Nazareth^  and  lier  personal  history  coniinenoBi  with  tha  salutation 
of  the  angel,  "Hail,  highly  favoured,  llie  Lord  with  thee :  h leased 
art  thou  among  wiimcn." 

It  was  the  angel  Gabriel  who  thus  addressed  her.  What  appear* 
ance  thia  minbtering  spirit  wore,  we  are  not  told;  but  it  seems 
that  she  felt  It  was  an  angel,  and  was  "troubled,"  i*he  eould 
not  comprehend  the  purport  of  the  salutation.  Then  Gabriel  wont 
on  to  unfold  the  pjirpos<3  of  God  towards  her;  that  she  was  to  be 
the  blessed  mother  of  the  holy  Messiah,  the  "JWua;  ealkd  the 
Bon  of  the  Highest," 

To  be  the  mother  of  "Shiloh"  had  been,  probably,  the  hope  and 
prayer  of  many  a  piuuj}  mother  in  Ii>raei,  frotn  the  thiie  of  Jacob's 
prediction.  Biir,  though  Isaiah  had  prophesied  that  "a  virgin  jjhall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  they  shall  eall  His  naine  Emmanuel!, 
whieh  being  iuterprt?led  is,  God  with  ue,"  uttll  it  i^  not  probable 
this  was  under istood  literaily,  or  that  any  Jewij^h  virgin  haxl  even 
hoptjd  tt>  Tie  thud  tiih'aeulously  endowed  with  the  privilege  oi 
njotherliood 

Mary  of  Nazareth  was  a  young  and  humble  maiden,  betrothed 
to  a  poor  man.  a  carpenter  named  Joseph,  Gould  she,  in  her  lowly 
tstate,  ever  have  dreamed  of  the  glory  a^'aiting  her?  She  eould 
not.  She  had,  in  all  truth  and  humility,  only  been  soLieitouB  to 
perform,  from  her  heart,  every  duty  befoi'C  her,  in  the  fear  and 
lovi^  of  God ;  thufi  It  was  that  slje  **found  favour  with  God,*' 

When  the  angel  had  assured  tier  she  should  be  the  bletijed  mother 
of  the  promlised  Messiah,  and  had  answered  her  simple,  child- like 
question,  **IIow  shall  this  hn?'-  the  instantly  b*;]ieved,  and  accepted 
the  high  mission. 

Zachavlas  did  not  believe  the  announcement  made  to  hita  by 
Gabriel  of  the  birth  of  «fohn.  The  priest  wns  righieons^as  man 
lii  righteous — but  the  diffci^nce  between  the  m^euline  and  the 
feminine  nature  is  most  strikitTgly  illustrated  iu  these  two  examples ; 
Zacharias  was  earthward  in  hh  thubt^  bis  reasoa;  Mary  was  heivven- 
ward  iu  her  /iii'iA,  her  fadings.  He  believed  not  the  angel,  and 
was  struck  dumb  j  she  believed,  and  '*the  Holy  Glioat  oveisbadawtid 
hcrr 
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GreAi,  j!idf*e<U  mmt  Inive  ten  her  Mih,  when  it  wholly  overcame 
All  fcnr  of  man,  all  Felti:?^h  coTiBiderations.  8hE  was  betrothed,  ^nti 
therefore  not  only  her  refrntatlorij  but  her  life,  wmtld  be  placed  iti 
feopiinly  if  .^ho  wctb  proven  to  have  been  unfalthfiil  to  her  plighted 
hushimd.  When  aj^snred  thar  she  sliould  ''^bear  a  Son,"  who  wotild 
not  he  Joseph son,  it  would  eeem  natural  that  somti  fears  for 
her  own  ^feiy  nii|;ht  have  elottded  her  faith.  But  no?  her  humble, 
trnsting  answer  was  * 'Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it 
nrit0  mc  aeeording  to  thy  word."  Wortliy  was  Maty  to  be  the 
mother  of  onr  Savinur; — that  the  hninan  natnrei  He  who  was  very 
God  took  on  himself,  should  be  derived  from  her^  the  oLedtent 
teortian!  Thus  18  the  hifrh  ami  lioJy  mls-^ion  of  her  sex  indieated ; 
—to  reeelve  tliL^  promiws  of  God  in  humhle  faith,  and  trflnsmnte 
these,  as  it  were,  like  living  pdndples,  into  the  etJuls  of  their  isonE. 

From  the  birth  of  her  h  ret -horn  son^  Mary  seems  to  have  beeti 
absorbed  in  His  destiny.  We  only  see  her  when  ministering  to 
Bim.  That  Hii5  natnre  and  offlee  were  revealed  to  hei%  the  Bihlo 
records;  and  tliat  ^he  whb  His  fim  dijielple  la  also  indicated*  m 
the  first  applies  tise  term  *'iriy  Saviour"  to  Gwh  She  kept  all 
theMe  divine  revelarionsi  "all  these  savings  in  her  heart."  A  ttfoman^t 
heart  teas  ifie  tmfy  human  fieart  which  then  heid  the  secret  that  the 
Saviour  had  come. 

And  it  was  ai  the  ^nggestion  of  &  woman — of  Mary— that  the 
^rst  mirucie  of  the  Savionr  was  performed.  There  geema  to  be  a 
stianf^c  misapiirehen^^ion  in  tnany  niinde  respecting  the  circumstances 
attending  this  miraele — the  ehangiiip  of  the  water  into  wine — a*  if 
pur  Savionr  spoke  chidingly,  or  disresspectfully.  to  His  mother. 
The  wortl  *^  Woman"  is  in  reality  a  uobh-r  and  more  heantiful 
appellation  than  I^dy  or  MadaRi,  or  any  othcf  conventionalism 
or  title.  It  is  the  Eden  iiame  of  the  female,  and  when  onr  Saviour 
used  it,  wm  most  honourable*  Jt  appears  from  the  sacred  narrative, 
til  at  Mary,  discovering  there  was  no  wine,  and  feeling  aik^ured  in 
her  own  soul  that  the  time  wtuj  come  ibr  her  divine  Son  to  begin 
Hif{  ml^^.'^ion  of  love,  imi mated  this  to  I]im, 

During  the  three  eventful  years  which  followed  thia  niirack\ 
Mary  watched  the  ministry  of  her  divine  &on,  rejoicing  in  his 
deeds^  of  love  and  mercy,  and  weeping  with  him  in  his  sorrows. 
And  she  was  beside  hitii  in  his  la§t  agony.  We  see  in  this  the 
iuiinense  power  of  her  love  j  thongh  he  was  condemned  to  die  the 
bitter  death  of  a  felon  ;  forsaken  of  all  his  ibllowera  Rave  a  fc^r 
women;  of  all  his  chosen  disciples  save  one — the  faithlVih  gentle, 
loving,  wQma/iiUte  Joh\i\  and  thongh  the  dreadful  ecene  woidd  be 
"a  sword  to  pierce  throujf^b  ber  own  eouF' — yet  Mary  the  mother 
was  near  the  cross  of  the  Clirist  And  the  last  throb  of  human 
affectioti  the  Son  of  God  maTiifested  wa^  (br  his  mother.  With 
hla  dying  breath,  he  con  signed  her  to  tlic  care  of  the  beloved 
John. 

We  have  one  last  glimpse  of  this  "highly  favoured  among  women," 
as  a  meeh  and  earnest  follower  of  the  faith  the  risen  Saviour  had 
established.  In  the  "Acts  of  the  Ajjostles"  it  Is  recorded  that  iu 
an  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  where  the  eleven  apostles  "ahode"— 
"these  all  continued  with  one  accord  lu  prayer  and  supplication  with 
the  women:,  and  Martf  ilie  moiher  of  Jesus" 

Her  history  commences  with  the  salutation,  atid  ends,  appropriately, 
with  prayer.   Her  yoaih  waa  diitlnguished  by  the  favour  of  God  i 
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hor  maturity  by  active  piety  ami  fiiirhful  diaciplcsbip^  nor  npe  ny 
f*?r\^ent  devolj  .n  end  b allowed  cummunion  wifb  tbe  first  chuieii. 
Her  b!nb-i»latit%  dcntb,  and  biiHid,  are  not  recorikd  j  but  tbe  Jife 
h  iuii;hcbt  in  bonour  whose  records  are  of  huly  trnis  and  beroic 
fiilfiily.  What  tb  -  paid  propbetkally  of  berself  JW  proved  trsie— 
"All  g(*n*irations  shidl  call  me  blfs«4*d,"  Cuii  the  like  be  ^aid  ot 
any  maui   See  St.  Luke,  .  ijap.  i.^  ajid  St  JobD,  cbap.  li.  and  xix, 

MART, 

The  wife  of  CkopbaH,  was  motber  of  James,  Jude*  Joses,  Simeon, 
and  Sal  one.  Cleopbas  and  Joseph,  tbe  hnntiand  of  the  Vir^rjn  Mary, 
^vere  probably  brotbcrs,  whicb  made  tbese  Marys  iJlEjrers,  Her 
children  are  tberefore  re pre^eiittxl  aii  the  brothers  of  our  Lord.  She 
early  believed  In  tbe  Saviour,  attended  to  Uh  preitcblng,  and 
ministered  to  His  snpport,  Slie  witnessed  IJis  crutitlxion,  ttud 
prepared  spicefi  to  embalm  His  body  j  nnd  went,  with  Mary  Mag- 
dak  ne  and  Salome,  ♦*carly  to  the  sepulehrc."  It  waa  this  Mary 
who,  with  Salome,  saw  the  vision  of  the  angtfl,  and  heard  IVom  him 
those  che^iring  words,  "Be  not  afraid ;  ye  iicck  Jn&us  of  Nazareth ; 
he  is  riiieii,'*  etc. 

MARY, 

MoTHfEK  of  Mark,  thb  Evangelist,  She  had  a  house  in  JemNalem, 
wliere  it  U  thought  th,it  tbe  apostles  retired,  after  the  aBccnsion  of 
onr  Lord,  and  where  they  received  tbe  iJoly  Gho5t.  After  tbe 
imprisonment  of  Peter,  the  fkithfui  assembled  at  this  houJ$e,  and 
were  praying  there,  when  Peter*  delivered  by  the  angel,  :kntJeked 
n  tbe  door. 

MARY, 

DaugtUter  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  wife  of  Louia  the  Twelfth 
of  France,  Uc  died  soon  afterwards,  and  she  married  Charles 
Brandon,  Dtike  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  6*be  had  a  daughter,  the  mothet 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey»    She  died  in  X534,  aged  thirty -seven. 

MAR  Y. 

Dauohter  of  Charles,  Dtike  of  Eur^jundy,  married  Maximilian, 
feon  of  Fredenek,  Emperor  of  Austrisi,  and  thus  tranBferred  the 
donjinions  of  Burgundy  to  the  bouse  of  Austria.  She  died  at  Bruges, 
I4!^i,  In  eoiisequence  of  a  fall  flrom  licr  horse,  while  she  was  hunting, 

MARY   A^JD  MARTHA 

SiSTKRs  Of  Lazarus,  whom  Je&us  raised  from  the  dead ;  lived  with 
their  brother  at  Bethany,  a  village  ucar  Jerusalem,  Je^jus  had  a 
jjartienlar  afieetion  for  this  family,  and  often  reported  to  their  bouwe, 
Otie  day  Martha,  preparing  an  entertainment  i'or  him*  while  Mary 
mt  at  his  feer,  listening  to  his  words,  wished  her  slMter^s  asiiistanee, 
and  said  to  Jesus,  "Do  you  not  see.  Lord,  that  my  sister  leaves  mo 
to  minister  alone?  Bid  her  come  to  help  me."  But  Jesus  fiaid, 
that  "Maiy  had  ehoseu  the  better  part,  that  should  not  be  taken 
from  her." 

Six  days  l>ofore  tbe  paasover,  Jesus  eame  to  Bethany,  and  was 
at  meat  in  the  bouw  of  Simon.  Martha  attended,  and  Laaarus 
was  one  ot  the  guests.  Mary  took  a  pound  of  flplkeatud,  tbe  most 
preeiouj*  iwrfumc  of  tlie  kind,  and  poured  it  over  the  head  and 
feet  of  Jesiisi. 
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The  ftlsters  were  of  one  mind  in  the  reverence  and  love  thej 
bore  hhn  j  yet  the  chfl-raeters  of  the  two  are  in  wtdkitig  contrast — 
Martha,  wa^  aoUvCr  Maiy  con  tern  pkitive,  Martha  et^eoiii  tu  have 
been  a  creature  of  impul^  i  Mary  was  slower  uf  appreheris^ion,  and, 
of  course,  le^a  Boddeii  in  her  resolves  and  movements.  Mar  tha  had 
the  niortt  fervent  faith  j  Mary  the  mt>st  humble  piety.  *yesus  loved 
Mart  hit  and  her  fiiwler,  aiid  Lazarus."  What  a  beau tifid  illustration 
la  here  !  owing  that  the  sweet,  pure  aJlbetions  of  domestic  life 
ai^  tid-uctified  by  the  best  blessiugj^  of  heaven*   See  St*  Johti,  chap,  xi, 

MARY    BEATRICE  D*ESTE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Alphonso^  Duke  of  Modcua,  She  was  born, 
October  Dthn,  Educated  in  a  eonvent,  she  was  debirons  ot 

becoming  a  null;  but  btifure  she  reached  her  fifceenth  year,  sbe 
was  uiarried.  affidiist  her  will,  to  the  Uuke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  the  Second,  who  we^  more  than  twenty -five  years  older 
than  herself.  Her  earty  retJUgnaiiee  to  Iier  hiisb:ind  s^oon  wore  off; 
she  became  fondly  attaelied  to  him,  and  her  whok  future  life  marked 
her  (devotion  to  him.  James»  though  a  kind  and  Indulgent  husband, 
waa  an  unfaithful  one  i  and  it  wa^  not  till  the  moral  dignity  of  her 
cliRi  acter  heeame  dtiveloped  by  the  force  of  circumj^taucecj,  that  he 
li!Hrui:d  lo  admire  and  reiipeet  her  a.s  she  deserved*  The  beauty  ajid 
purity  of  Ufe  of  thi«  princess,  singular  in  a  court  so  corrupt  as 
that  of  Charles  the  Second,  won  for  her  In  thii  edrly  part  of  her 
liiarried  life,  tmi versa t  regard  j  ljut  the  unpopttlariiy  of  her  husband, 
whose  open  profe^aiou  of  the  CathoHc  faith  re^idered  bini  obnoxious 
to  the  fengli^h  people,  wais  trauiiferred  to  her.  Evi^n  before  tho 
acceiit-ion  of  Jamcj*  to  the  throne^  symptoms  of  an  intention  to  throw 
a  doubt  upon  the  title  of  any  sou  borne  by  Mary,  were  evident  j 
and  when,  lu  1588,  after  she  became  queen,  she  gave  birth  to  a 
son  I  waii  openly  charged  with  haviug  Intposed  a  spurious  heir 
u|x>n  the  nation.  As  Mary  had  already  l>eeii  the  triother  of  four 
children,  it  is  difficult  fo  nnderstand  how  any  people  could  enter- 
tidn  so  absurd  a  belief,  partictdarly  with  the  powerful  evidence  to 
the  contrary  bt^fore  them.  In  Thi?*  year  the  rebellion  broke  out; 
the  Prince  of  Orange  landed  ht  England,  and  Mary  w  as  obliged,  to 
ensure  her  safety,  and  that  of  the  young  prince,  whi)  was  then  only 
Eix  months  old.  To  escape  with  him  at  nnd night,  and  embark  for 
Franr^e.  King  James  soon  followed  her,  and  they  were  received  by 
IjOLtid  the  Fourteenth  in  a  spirit  of  nol>le  sympathy  and  generosity 
that  he  never  failed  to  exhibit  So  the  unfonunatc  exiles  during 
life. 

It  was  in  adversity  that  the  virtues  of  Queen  Maty  shone  In 
their  brightest  lustre,  Louis  the  Fourteenth »  who  appeared  greatly 
Etruek  with  her  conjugal  tenderness,  s^aid  of  her,  **She  wa?i  atwayg 
a  queen  iti  her  pro.sperlty,  hut  in  her  adversity  she  is  an  angel." 

James  himself  frankly  a^^knowlcdged  that  he  had  never  known 
what  true  happliiess  was,  till  rendered  witic  by  many  i^orrows  he 
had  learned  fully  to  appreciate  the  virtaes  and  self-devotion  of  hii« 
queen?  and  was' accustomed  to  Fay  that,  **Like  Jacob,  he  counted 
bi»  su^eri ngs  for  nothing,  having  &ueh  a  support  and  compauloti 
in  them.''  Four  year?  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Marj'  of  Modena 
became  the  tnother  of  a  daughter.  She  was  the  soJace  and  com- 
fort of  her  parenta  in  their  (sorrows,  but  wad  tut  otf  at  llie  early 
of  nineteen  by  that  grievoas  icouiigc,  the  small-poji*  Jami^ 
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the  SecEond  died  at  St.  Germain's  in  170L  Hcnceforwfljd  bit 
sorrowing  widovir  devoted  terseif  to  religion;  ber  sale  remaining 
tie  to  cnrtii  bein^?  the  hop*i  of  one  day  i^etiiiig  her  son — commonlj 
called  the  Pretender— restored  to  his  Mrth right.  SJie  Vwtd  to  witness 
lii8  failnre  in  1715,  and  died  on  the  7tii.  of  May,  17 IS,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  lier  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  her  exile.  Tlie  poUticnl 
events  connected  with  the  life  of  Mary  of  Modena  must  be  sought 
fbr  in  history,  Htr  personal  life  is  related  in  a  nnrrativB  of  un- 
common interest,  in  Minn  Stricklanii's  "Lives  of  the  English  Qtiecns/^ 
Mary  of  Mcdcna  played  an  important*  rather  than  a  conspicnouii 
part,  in  the  historie  drama  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  her  lot 
was  C4i*9t  She  evinced,  when  called  upon,  a  remarkable  aptitude 
for  business;  hut  it  i&  In  her  domestic  character,  ots  a  dcvott^d  wllb 
and  mothert  and  a-s  a  practical  Christian,  that  she  cMelty  recom- 
mends herself  to  our  judgment  and  sympathic>j. 

MARY    DE  BIEDICT, 

DATTOHTBn  of  Fraucis  the  Fh-st,  Grand -duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
the  Archdutht'ss  Juan  of  Austria,  was  born  at  Floivnce,  In  lfi7a, 
aud  was  ntarried,  in  1600,  to  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  She 
was  handsome,  and  Henry  was,  fi*r  a  time,  really  attached  to  her; 
but  she  was  violent,  jealons,  and  obstinate,  atid  often  quarrelled 
with  her  husband,  go  thai  his  affections  were  soon  alienated.  But 
the  best  historians  acquit  her  of  any  more  scriouB  misconduct, 
especially  of  the  insinuation  thrown  out  by  some  writers,  that  she 
was  privy  to  the  murder  of  her  husband*  Mary  was  weak  rather 
than  wicked,  and  ambitions  without  corresponding  mental  powers. 
Aftyr  her  htiiiband^s  death,  and  during  the  minority  of  Lonis  the 
Thirteenth,  she  heeamc  regent  and  guardian  of  her  son.  Dismissing 
the  great  Sully,  she  allowed  herself  to  lie  guided  by  Itahan  and 
Spanish  favourites.  The  iitnte  lost  its  respect  abroad,  md  was  torn 
hj  the  dissensions  of  the  nobles  at  home.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
in  161 4,  granting  to  the  disatleeted  all  they  had  required  j  but  this 
did  not  bring  quiet*  Mary's  conduct  caused  universal  dissatisfaction, 
as  she  permitted  the  Marshal  d'Anere  and  his  wife  to  manage  tho 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  favour,  if  not  to  order,  the  murder  of  d'Ancre,  the 
shameless  favourite,  and  Mary  was  banished  for  a  time;  hut 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  in  1619,  reconciled  the  mother  and  son.  Mary 
grew  dldsatisfled,  hecaruse  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  fulfilled ; 
another  civil  war  was  kindled,  but,  fortunately  fbr  the  people,  soon 
subdued*  The  death  of  de  EuynCiS,  the  conn^table.  who  was  the 
enemy  of  Mary,  gave  her  the  ascendent;/,  and  she  took  her  place 
at  the  head,  of  the  council  of  state.  In  order  to  strengthen  her 
authority,  she  introduced  Richeliett  Into  the  council ;  hut  he  prov^ 
nn grateful  tlie  moment  be  felt  his  power  secure,  and  Mary  then 
Kouif^ht  to  effect  his  down  fab.  Thisj  waA  no  easy  task.  Richclicn 
ftnd  obtained  complete  ascendency  over  the  weak-minded  king, 
who  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  his  mother  to  draw  him  to  her  party. 
This  contest  for  the  mastery  over  the  king  was  at  length  decided 
in  favour  of  Richelieu,  who  succeeded  in  making  Louts  believe  hi*: 
cro^vn  would  be  lost  without  the  support  of  the  prime -minister. 
The  cardinal  roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  ^ing,  and  excited 
him  against  his  mother  the  queen,  by  representing  that  she  intendctt 
to  place  her  socond  son,  Gastoa,  on  the  throne.  Mary  was  there Ibti^ 
2  n 
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ordered^  in  1034,  to  retire  to  the  castle  of  CompIegTic,  and  all  her 
fi^dherents  were  either  banished  or  confined  iti  the  Biu>tile.  Riclieheii 
was  now  alU powerful  lii  the  kingdom,  and  Mary  soon  felt  she  was 
a  prisoner  at  Compie^ne ;  she  therefore  escaped/  went  to  llDtgjum, 
EiJglHiid,  and  Germany,  wandering  about  from  plaro  to  place  in 
iDQch  sorrow,  atid  even  wariL  Repeatedly  Jilie  demanded  justice 
from  the  parliament ;  but  she  waa  a  weak  "womani  and  wlio  would 
dare  listen  to  her  complaints  against  the  vindieiive  cardinal,  who 
waii  the  real  sovereign  of  the  stdie?  After  leading  thi«i  miserable 
wandedng  life  for  about  ten  yeare^  the  poor  cxikd  (jueen  di^^d  at 
Cologne,  1642,  in  great  poverty' and  sorrow.  Mary  was  unfortunate, 
btit  tlitre  is  no  stain  of  vici;  or  cruelty  on  her  character.  She 
did  much  to  embellis^^b  Paris,  built  the  superb  palace  of  Luxem- 
bourg, the  tine  aqueducts  and  pitblie  watka  called  Caun-ia-Eeme. 
She  was  jealous,  and  snfftryd  deeply  in  her  affections  frutn  tlio 
licentionsntsa  of  her  husband,  wldcli  was,  probahh%  tbe  first  cause 
of  her  violent  temper,  so  often  censured.  His  was"  tiie  fault.  Had 
Henry  the  Fourth  been  a  faiEhful  husbajid,  Mary  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  a  devoted  wife.  "She  was,"  says  one  of  tier  biographera, 
"ambitious  flrom  vanity,  con  tiding  from  want  of  inielligeTice,  and 
more  avaricious  of  distinction  than  power."  The  defects  oi^  character 
thus  cnunLcrated  are  such  as  a  l>ad  or  neglected  education  induceSp 
raihcr  than  the  emanations  of  u  bad  heart. 

MARY    I.,   QUEEK    OF  ENGLAND, 

ELOEaf  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by  his  first  wife  Catharine, 
of  Spain,  was  "boru  at  Greenwich,  in  February,  1517.  Her  mother 
was  very  cart^ful  (if  her  education,  and  provided  her  with  proper 
tuttu-s.  Her  first  preceptor  was  the  famous  Linacrej  and  after  hi» 
death,  LewiH  Vii-es,  a  learned  Spaniard,  became  her  tutor*  She 
acquired,  under  these  learned  rcten,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Latin ;  so  thm  Erasmus  commends  bcr  eplitlcs  in  that  language. 

Towards  the  cud  of  her  fathcr*s  i*eign,  at  tha  earnest  request  ot 
Queen  Catlnirine  Parr,  she  undertook  to  translate  Erasmus'  Para- 
phrase on  the  GoBpel  of  St,  John;  but,  being  taken  ill  soon  after 
she  commenced  It,  she  left  it  to  be  finished  by  her  chaplain.  It 
was  published;  but  on  BIary*s  accession  to  the  throne,  she  issued 
a  proclamation  suppressing  it  ^  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  sickness 
that  seized  her  while  translating  this  work  was  aflfccted, 

Edward  the  Sixtli,  her  brother,  dying  July  Gth.,  1553,  she  waa 
proclaimed  queen  the  same  month,  and  crowned  in  October,  Upon 
licr  accession,  she  dcclaix^d  in  her  S|>eeeh  to  the  council  that  aIxq 
would  not  persecute  her  Protestant  subjects^  but,  in  the  following 
month,  she  prohibited  preaching  without  a  special  license,  and  In 
less  than  three  months  the  Protestant  bishops  were  cxciuded  the 
house  of  Loi-ds,  and  all  the  statutes  of  Edward  the  SlxtL  respecting 
the  Protestant  religion  were  repealed. 

In  July,  1554,  she  was  married  to  Prince  Philip  of  Spam,  who 
was  eleven  years  younger  than  hereelf,  and  by  temper  little  dis^posed 
to  act  the  lover*  Wis  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  whieh  his  fond 
consort  was  resolved  to  gratify.  She  was,  however,  less  sttcccsisful 
hi  this  point,  than  in  her  favourite  wish  of  reconciling  the  kingdom 
to  th«  pope,  which  was  effected  in  foruj,  by  the  legate.  Cardinal 
Pole.  The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  were  renewed,  and  put 
itito  execution.   The  shocking  scenes  which  followed  cbis  ilotermina- 
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tion  have  indelibly  ft  seed  npon  the  soT^reign  the  opitb*?t  of  **hlootiy 
Queen  Mury*"  A  disappoint  men  t  in  a  supporietl  pregniincy,  hei* 
busbtmd'ti  coldness  and  unli^indncsSf  and  ttic  diiicr}nt4!nt  of  hct 
subjects,  aggravated  her  natural  fi'etftilnea&.  Although  Pole  disap- 
proved of  the  severity  of  perjiccntioTi,  the  nrguiricnts  of  Gardiner 
and  others  in  its  favour  suited  the  queen*s  dispositiou  so  well,  tliat 
in  three  or  four  years  two  hundred  and  seven  13 -  seven  person.^  were 
committed  to  the  flames,  including  prelaies,  geuilefiien,  iaymen, 
womeu,  and  even  children.  The  liincerity  of  Mary's  tmi  could 
wot  be  doubted,  for  she  sacrificed  the  re  vermes  of  the  crown  in 
restitutimi  of  the  goods  of  the  church ;  and  to  remonstranijes  on 
tiii^  head,  she  repElcd  "that  8be  preferred  the  salvation  of  hor  s  ml 
to  ten  jiuch  khigdonis  &s  England,"  She  Jiad,  indtjed,  no  scruple  in 
indemnifying  herself  by  arbitrary  exactions  on  the  property  of  her 
sidyecta?  and  her  whole  relgti  shewed  a  marked  tendency  to 
despotism. 

Some  ha^^e  supposed  that  the  queen  was  compai^sionate,  and 
that  most  of  thcHC  barbarities  were  committed  by  her  biiihopa 
witliotit  her  kuowlcdge.  But  among  namberiesB  proofs  of  ttic 
falsity  of  this  opinion,  we  need  only  nicntiou  her  treatment  of 
Archbishop  Cranmev,  who  had  saved  her  life,  when  lier  father, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  irri rated  by  her  flnn  adherence  to  her  mother, 
and  her  obi^tinaoy  in  refusing  to  submit  to  him,  had  resolved  to 
put  her  openiy  to  death,  Cranmer  alone  ventured  to  urge  King 
Henry  against  such  an  act;  and,  by  his  argumenr.,  saccecded  in 
saving  tier*  In  return  for  this,  lie  wan  eondenmed  liud  burnt  by 
Mary  for  heresy.  She  died  November  7th.,  I5.i8;  at  the  age  of 
forty- rhrce,  of  an  epidemic  fever.  The  \o$n  of  CalaiEi,  just  before 
her  death,  so  affected  her,  that  she  remarked  lo  her  attendants 
that  they  would  II ud  Calais  written  on  her  heajl. 

Styrpe  preserved  three  pieces  of  her  writing;  a  prayer  against; 
the  asj^aults  of  vtoe,  a  meditation  toutdving  adversity,  arid  a  prayer 
to  he  read  at  the  hour  of  death.  In  '*Poji'a  Acts  and  Monuments'* 
are  printed  eight  of  her  letters  to  King  Edward  and  the  lords  of 
councfl ;  and  In  the  **Syllog£B  Ejiistoloruro''  are  several  more  of  her 
letters* 

Mi&s.  Strickland,  in  her  hifltory  of  the  <'Qaeens  of  England,"  has 
collected  nmny  facts  which  serve  Ui  soften  the  dark  picture  of 
Mary's  teign, 

MART  n,p  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

Ani>  wife  of  William  the  Third,  idth  whom  she  reigned  jointly, 
was  horn  at  St.  James'  Palace,  Westminster,  on  the  30:  h.  of  April, 
iGijZ  She  was  the  daughter  of  James  tlie  Second,  by  Anne 
Hyde,  his  first  wife.  She  married,  November  4th.,  1677,  at 'the  ago 
of  fifteen,  William,  Prince  of  Ortinge,  and  sailed  two  weeks  attcr 
for  the  Hague.  Here  she  lived,  ftd  fill  lug  her  duties  as  a  wife  and 
princess,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  her,  till  February  12th., 
1089;  when,  aeeepdng  a  solemn  invitation  from  the  stites  of 
England,  she  followed  her  htisbaudi  who  had  arrived  the  preceding 
November,  to  London. 

The  throne  was  (leelared  vacant  by  the  flight  of  James  the  Second, 
and  Wiillam  and  Mary  WBre  crowned  as  next  heirs,  April  11th., 

im. 

Though  Mary  was  declared  joint  poesessor  of  th<5  EDglish  throna 
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with  ber  husband,  Kinff  Willi  am,  yet  the  aijministrnticm  of  tho 
povi^n]tTle^t  was  left  entirely  to  him.  Tliis  arrange  in  etit  cost  Maiy 
no  &acrifii?c;  mdced  slm  desired  it  i^hoiild  be  madi^  tiiiit  ali  rule 
and  fliithority  shmild  be  vciited  in  bim,  remarking— "Tb era  but 
one  command  which  I  wish  him  to  ol>ey,  and  thnt  is,  'Hu^ndr, 
hve  your  wka,*  For  myself,  I  sbail  follow  the  Injunction,  *  ff^itiM, 
he  obedient  t&  if  Our  hmbands  m  aH  thitiffs.' "  She  kept  the  promiw 
thus  vohmtaniy  made  j  and  all  bar  efforU  were  di ret: ted  to  prrimote 
her  hnsbami's  bRppine^s,  and  make  him  l>cloTed  by  the  EnglisJi 
jjeople.  He  bad  great  confidence  in  her  abilities ;  and  when,  duricg 
his  absence  in  Ireland  and  on  the  continent,  i^he  wiis  left  i*egeiit  of 
the  lungdom*  she  managed  parties  at  borne  with  much  pmdeBce, 
and  e^vcrned  with  a  discretion  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

Mary  wtLi  strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  religion  and  the 
Chureh  of  Etigland^  aiid  was  evidently  led  to  consider  its  preser- 
vation a  paramount  duty,  even  wlien  opposed  to  the  claims  of 
filial  obedience.  The  unfriendly  terms  on  which  Phe  lived  with 
her  sister,  afterwafds  Qneen  Anne^  have  been  alluded  to  as  a  blemish 
in  the  ehar^ct^r  of  Mary  ;  but  political  jealou!?ie!j,  and  the  foolish 
attachment  of  Anne  to  overhearing  favourites,  \imy  ^nifleicntly  account 
for  thb  coolness.  M^ry  was,  in  truth,  an  antiabte  and  excellent 
queen,  and  by  her  example  made  indus-itry  and  domestic  virtue 
fkfibionablo.  Her  letter  to  Ludy  RuflJiell,  in  winch  she  deplores  the 
bustle  and  pomp  of  royalty,  bct^nuse  it  separated  her  so  much 
IVom  ber  husband,  in  a  Ijvautifbl  proof  how  the  bef>t  feelings  of  the 
vffmmt  were  always  prominent  in  her  heart. 

Mary  died  of  the  small -pox,  at  Kensijigton,  in  the  year  1675, 
being  in  her  thirty -third  year.  The  pcopte  were  ^imere  mourners; 
hut  to  her  husband  the  blow  was  almoiit  overwhelming.  For 
ficveral  weeks  he  was  incapable  of  attending  to  business.  To 
Areb bishop  Tennlson,  who  striving  to  connule  binu  William 
said— ''I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  grieve^  since  f  have  lost  a  wife 
who,  during  the  seventeen  years  ibat  I  have  lived  with  ber,  tiever 
committed  oji  indiscretion," 

MARY  LECZTNSKA, 

DAroHfEK  Of  Stanislaus,  of  Poland,  married  Louif^  the  Fifteenth 
of  i'Yance,  in  I72.'j«  She  was  an  amiable  and  virtnuus  princijjis.  She 
bore  to  Louis  the  Fil\eenth  two  sons  and  eight  daughters;  and. 
died,  universally  regretted,  in  I7ti8,  aged  sixty -live. 

MARY  MAGDALEXE 

S^EMS  to  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  Magdala,  otherwise  called 
Daimanutha,  The  city  is  Rupposed  to  have  been  situated  somewhere 
on  the  eastern  eoaiit  of  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Wherever  it  wits,  i| 
probably  gave  the  gurnamo  of  Magdalene  to  this  Mary.  U  h&i 
been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that  she  was  a  plaitcr  of  hair  to 
ti]c  women  of  the  city,  but  atl  we  certainly  know  of  her  Is  contained 
in  the  Kew  Tci^tament.  We  are  there  taught  she  bad  been  a.  great 
sinner,  that  she  repented,  camo  b>  the  feet  of  Jesu»,  wliilii  he  **Ba£ 
at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  bouse,  and  began  to  wash  bis  feec  with 
tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hair!*  of  her  head,  and  kisaed 
hi  a  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  precious  ointment."  Her  penitenca 
and  hundllty  are  graph icalSy  portrayed;  and  Blie  h&A  ever  slnco 
that  time  becu  as  a  star  of  hope  to  the  fblkn  liEterhood,  pro\  ii^g. 
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that  fi-otn  the  lowest  depths  or  (tcfcradatioTi  the  true  penitent  maj 
be  ruisyd,  if  she  wi\lt  like  Mary  Mngds^ilcne,  turn  from  her  aiu^ 
aud  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  From  the  usoment  wheu  MiU7 
Magdalonts  heard  those  sweet  words  ftom  the  Saviour^  *'Thy  Bins 
are  forgiven,''  Hhe  seems  to  have  dn voted  herself  to  his  followers; 
And  tit  the  cross,  and  at  the  iiepuiehre,  ^he  proved  that  her  faLth 
was  as  firm  lirid  devoted  as  her  lovo  was  true  and  bf>iy.  According 
to  the  apostle  St*  John,  Mary  Mtigdalerna  was  tlie  first  pejiion  who 
reached  the  sepulchre  on  the  eventful  morning,  "when  it  wm  yet 
dark;'*  bhe  6 rat  discovered  that  the  stone  wnti  taken  away  fbbm 
the  sepulchre;  aud  to  her  the  risen  Saviour  tirsJt  made  himi^elf 
maoifeiit.  This  female  disciple  wiis  honoured  above  even  the  beloved 
John  i  for  he  aud  alJ  the  other  disciples  were  lau^/tt  by  her  that 
Jesus  had  riten  tiom  the  tomh. 

MARY   OF  ANJOU, 

Dattohter  of  Louis  the  Second^  King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of 
Aiijou,  \y&A  the  wife  of  Charleii  the  Seventh,  and "  the  mother  of 
Louis  the  Kleventli  of  France*  She  wa^s  a  woman  of  a  very  heroic 
eharacler,  and  though  Insulted  and  neglected  by  her  husband, 
during  the  latter  part  of  their  tnarricd  life,  she*  applied  all  the 
powers  of  her  great  mlud  to  secure  the  crown  to  him.  She  died 
In  1463,  rtgrd  fifty -nine.  She  wik^t  a  devoted  mother,  and  fiuperln-^ 
tanded  kerself  her  children's  education. 

MAET   OF  BRABANT, 

Dau<jhter  of  Henry  the  Third|  Duke  of  Brabant,  married  Philip 
the  Btdd  of  France,  in  1274.  She  wsh  accused  of  poisoning  her 
hasband's  eldest  son,  by  a  former  marriage;  but  wns  deemed 
Innocent  hecau&e  of  the  knight,  who  was  sent  by  her  hroiher  to 
challenge  lier  aeeui^ers,  proving  victorious.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  and  poaaeiised  great  influence.    She  died  in 

MART   OF  FRANCE, 

Id  one  q(  the  first  of  her  J^ex  who  wrote  French  verses,  and  she 
holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Anglo-Nornnan  poets.  Her 
learning,  her  enlightened  opinions,  and  the  courage  she  shewed  la 
speaking  the  truth  to  ears  little  ftecustomcd  to  hear  it,  place  her 
far  in  advance  of  her  age.  It  ia  to  l>e  regretted  that  the  writings 
of  this  celebrated  woman,  have  thrown  no  light  on  her  private 
life,  or  the  name  and  rank  of  her  fariuly.  She  vvan  horn  in  France, 
and  probably  in  Normandy,  in  1200,  She  came  to  England,  where 
she  composed  all  her  works,  and  died  about  12CB.  Her  first  pro« 
ductions  are  lays  in  French,  relating  the  adventures  of  valiant 
knights.  There  are  fourteen  of  them;  she  also  wrote  a  hundred 
and  three  fables,  which  shew  great  penetration  into  character, 
deep  rejection,  aud  are  written  in  an  easy  and  unaffected  style. 

MART    OF  HUNGARY, 

DAuoitTER  of  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  married,  in  1521,  Louis, 
King  of  Hungary,  who  was  killed  in  battle  tive  years  aAer,  She 
wAa  mmlG  governess  of  the  Netherlands  by  her  brother,  Charles 
the  Fjf'[li,  where  she  behaved  with  great  eourage,  and  op4X)flcd^ 
iucccszsfuUy^  Hcuiy  the  Second  of  France.    She  was  a  fi'ieiid 
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the  Protestant'?,  and  &  patroness  of  literature.  Her  fondness  fbj 
fiolil -sports  procured  her  the  name  of  Diana;  and  fVom  her  DiiJltary 
prowes??,  Efbcs  was  called  *the  motlier  of  Ihe  CAriip.* 

Her  sagacUy  aisd  penetration  were  of  singulnr  service  to  her 
brother,  by  wbom  sIjc  was  consultad  on  all  aiXam  of  govcmmenL 
She  conducit?d  several  wnr»  with  glory  and  success,  frequently 
mingling  on  horseback  with  the  troops,  Wiiile  Charlca  the  Fifth 
■was  besieging^  Mciitss,  Mary  made  a  diverjiion  in  Pit^ardy,  to  prevent 
the  King  of  Franca  IVom  succouring  the  besitfjed ;  she  cau^ed,  on 
this  occasiDU,  great  havoCj  rtdnlng  seven  or  eight  hundred  villages, 
and  btirning  FolGsubrai,  a  royal  palacCi  T>uilt  by  Francis  the  Firnt, 
Henry  the  Second  of  France,  in  retaliation,  bumtd  several  of  the 
populous  towntj  of  the  Xethcrlaisds,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Bains, 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  When  Mary  beard  of  this,  she  vowed  that 
all  France  should  repent  the  outrage ;  and  she  cajried  out  the  threat, 
even  to  cruelty,  as  far  as  she  could.  Henry  urdently  desired  to 
talio  Alary  prisoner,  to  see  wiiether  she  would  retain  in  captivity 
the  fiftme  courageous  and  lofty  spirit. 

Her  person  was  mujestic  and  handsome,  and  her  manners  agree- 
ahle;  her  ifourt  was  celebrated  for  the  tnagiiiticcncc  of  its  feasts, 
its  tournaments,  and  its  spectacles.  She  was  also  fond  of  study, 
particularly  of  the  Lnvtin  authors.  In  1555,  she  left  her  government 
of  the  Keiherlauds  and  returned  to  Spain,  where  she  diod,  in  1558. 

MARY  STDART,  QUEtiN  OF  SCOTS, 
Gblebkated  fbr  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  mis- 
Ibrtunes,  was  born  December  Srd.j  1542,  nnd  wiis  die  daughter  and 
fiole  heiress  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  by  Marie  of  Lorraine, 
his  second  queen,  a  French  princess  of  the  family  of  Guise*  Mary 
was  eight  day^  old  when  her  father  died ;  after  many  disturbaneea, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
should  be  made  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  to  the 
infant  queen,  who  remained,  wiEh  her  mother,  In  the  royal  palace 
of  Linlithgtiw,  Henry  the  Eigiith  wished  to  obtain  the  band  of 
this  princess  for  his  son  Edward,  and  it  wa*i  at  first  promised  to  hira  i 
but  being  afterwards  refused  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  fkmona 
battle  of  Musselburgh  was  fought  in  consequence.  Upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Scots  in  this  battle,  Mary  was  carried  by  her  mother  to  tbo 
island  of  Inch-miihonie,  where  she  laid  the  foundation  of  her  know- 
ledge in  the  Latin,  French,  Sparniih,  and  Italian  tongues,  which 
Mary  afterwards  carried  to  such  perfection  that  few  were  found 
to  equal  her  in  any  of  them. 

When  the  young  queen  wf^  six  years  old,  she  was  taken  by 
her  mother  to  France,  where  she  was  sent  to  a  convent,  in  which 
the  daughtcra  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  were  educated.  She 
wrote  and  spoke  Latin  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  and  had  a 
taste  for  poetry  ;  many  of  her  comfjosiiions  were  highly  este<?tiied 
by  Ronsard.  She  played  well  oti  several  itistniments,  daiiced 
grace  fuUy,  and  managed  a  horsre  with  ease  and  dexterity :  she  also 
spent  much  time  in  needlework. 

On  the  20 ih  of  April,  1558,  Maiy  was  married  to  the  dauphin^ 
aUcrwards  Francis  the  Second  of  France^  who  died  December  6th., 
i:S^,  about  six  months  after  his  accession  to  the  throne*  Mary 
was  very  much  attached  to  him,  and  mourned  hia  loss  with  sincere 
torrow.  She  soon  after  Left  France,  with  great  reluctanee,  to  return 
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to  her  own  kingdom,  Slie  h  said  to  have  remrfmecl  on  the  deck 
of  the  vessel  thut  bore  her  from  her  tw? loved  France,  gajting  on  tho 
shores  of  that  cotuitry  till  they  hud  cornt^ktely  dlgappearctl  from 
her  view ;  then  retiring  below,  she  wrote  some  verses  on  the  occasion » 
ftill  of  beauty  and  pathos. 

She  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  bcr  subject?,  and  goon  afl^r  h«f 
return,  Charles,  Arehduke  of  Austria,  was  proposed  to  her  as  a 
husband,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  But  Ellaibeth  of  England 
interpoi?ed,  and  desired  she  would  not  marry  with  any  foreign 
prince.  She  reeom mended  to  her  either  the  Earl  of  Leieester  or 
the  I^rd  Damley;  giving  her  to  understand  that  her  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England  would  be  vt^ry  prfcearions  if  she  did  not 
comply.  Overawed  by  Elizabeth^  and  pleased  by  the  beauty  of 
Darnlcy,  she  conseiited  to  marry  hlnij  and  creating  him  Earl  of 
Kosa  and  Duke  of  Rothaay»  July  28tli,,  1565,  he  wa^  the  same  day 
proclaimed  king,  at  Edinburgh,  and  married  to  the  queen  the  day 
after;  thus  uniting  the  two  nearest  heirs  to  the  throne  of  England. 
She  had  one  son  by  Darn  ley,  born  at  Edinburgh,  June  !9th.t  1566; 
afterwards  Jamea  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England* 

Of  the  events  connected  witli  the  murder  of  David  Rizzio,  son 
of  a  mugician  at  Turin,  who  had  accompflnled  the  Pledmonteso 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  and  gained  admission  into  tlie  queen's 
family  by  his  mnaieal  talent,^,  and  who  so  insinuated  himself  into 
Mary's  favour,  that  she  made  him  her  French  secretary,  we  need 
not  give  a  detail,  nor  of  Miiry's  subf^cquent  conduct  with  regard  to 
Hvpburib  Earl  of  Botbwell,  and  the  violent  death  of  Dumley,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  blown  up  In  a  solitary  house  in  the 
neif^hbonrhood  of  Edinburgh,  called  Kirk  of  Field,  Mary,  as  some 
contend,  being  an  accessary  In  this  deed  of  blood.  Into  ail  theao 
disputed  points  of  the  unfbrtunate  queen*3  history,  we  need  not 
enter.  Her  Tnarringe  with  Both  well,  which  took;  place  about  Ihreo 
months  after  the  death  of  Darn  ley,  gave  a.  great  Eippearance  of 
probability  to  the  injurious  suspicions  which  attached  to  her  lu 
consicqneTVce  of  that  ssafl  event* 

From  this  time  a  eeiics  of  misfortunes  attended  the  queen.  The 
different  views  and  interests  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  gentry,  in 
regard  to  religion  and  politico,  had  so  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  that  all  things  appeared  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Both- 
well,  defeated  in  a  battle,  was  forced  to  fly  to  Denmark }  and  the 
queen  was  taken  prisoner  to  Lochleven,  and  committed  to  the  care 
of  Murray's  mother,  who,  having  been  the  mistress  of  James  tho 
Fifth,  insulted  the  unfortunate  queen,  by  pretending  that  sho 
was  the  lawful  wife  of  King  James,  and  that  Murray  was  bia 
legitimate  eh  ltd.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  heard  of  this  trcatmenc 
of  Mary,  ^fhc  seemed  very  indignant  at  it,  and  sent  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  into  Scotland,  to  ex^wsinlate  with  the  conspiratorF, 
and  to  couBult  about  restoring  her  to  liberty.  But  Elizabeth  was 
by  no  means  in  earnest  i  and,  if  not  the  contriver  of  these  troubles, 
as  some  have  suppo^ied  her  to  have  been,  iihe  secretly  rejoiced  at 
them.  When  Elizabeth  was  crowned,  Mary,  then  in  France,  had 
been  persuaded  by  the  Roman  Ca  the  lies  to  a^janme  the  arms  and 
title  of  the  kingdom  of  England  j  thereby  declaring  Elizabeth, 
illegitimate,  and  her  title  null  and  void.  This  indignity  Elizabeth 
never  forgave. 

Uavmg  been  detained  prisoner  at  Lochleven  eleven  months,  and 
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most  inhumanly  forced  to  comply  with  demands  highly  detrimental 
to  her  honour  and  interest,  she  escaped,  May  2iid.,  I0B8,  und  went 
to  Hiimilton  Castle.  Here,  in  an  assembly  of  many  of  the  tiobility, 
was  drawn  np  a  sent^jnce,  declaring  that  the  grants  extorted  from  her 
uiajefty  in  prison,  among  whicli  was  a  resignation  of  the  crown, 
were  void  from  the  be^^i lining;  upon  which,  in  two  or  three  days, 
more  than  six  thousand  people  asaernbkd  to  her  ass^istancc. 

Murray,  who  had  been  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom,  maile 
all  pOBSibte  preparations  ^  and  when  the  two  parties  joined  battle, 
the  queen's  army,  consifsEhig  of  raw  soldiers,  was  entirely  defeated  j 
and  she  was  obliged  to  save  herself  by  fligbr,  travelling  sixty  miles 
in  one  day,  to  the  house  of  Maxwell,  Lord  HerricR,  Theni:e  she 
deapaidied  a  messenger  to  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  with  a  diamond  which 
she  had  formerly  received  iVora  her,  signifying  that  she  would  come 
into  England,  and  asking  her  assistance,  Elizabeth  returned  a  kind 
answer,  with  large  promises  j  but  before  the  mea^ienger  returned, 
Mary,  rcjeethig  the  advice  of  her  friends,  hastened  into  England, 
and  landed  May  17th.,  at  Workington,  in  Cumberland  ;  she  wrote 
a  long  letter  in  French  with  her  own  hand  to  Kli^iabeth,  detailing 
her  misfortunes,  and  asking  her  aid.  Eli7.abeth  affeeted  to  comfort 
her,  gave  her  dubious  promises,  and  commanded,  imder  pretence  ot 
greater  security,  that  *;hc  should  be  carried  to  Carlisle. 

Mary  immediately  perceived  her  error.  Denied  access  to  Elizabeilij 
she  was  kept  wandering  for  ninetejcn  years  from  one  priHOR  to 
another,  and  was  at  length  tried,  cotidenmed,  and  beheaded,  for 
being  engaged  in  Babington's  con  sf  pi  racy  against  Queen  Elizabeth, 
She  professed  to  die  for  the  Roman  CathoUc  religion,  and  has  been 
cousidered  a  saint  by  that  church*  She  was  executed  at  Fother- 
Ingay  Castle,  February  Sth.,  1587,  and  met  her  death  with  dignity  and 
comfMisurc.  Her  remains  were  interred  by  iier  eon,  iu  Wcstniinstcr 
Abbey,  after  his  ace ce?' ion  to  the  English  throne* 

Authors  have  differed  about  the  moral  character  of  this  queen; 
theie  has  been  l>ut  one  opinion  as  lo  her  charms  as  a  woman,  or 
the  variety  of  her  aceomplisliraents.  She  wrote  poems  in  the  Latin, 
Italian,  French,  and  Scotch  languages ;  "Royal  Advice"  to  her  son, 
during  her  imprisonment;  and  a  great  namher  of  letters,  many  oi 
which  are  now  in  the  library  at  Paris.  Some  of  them  have  bean 
printed, 

Snch  were  her  fascinations  of  person  and  mind  tha  few  coutd 
be  placed  under  their  influence  without  becoming  convinced  of  her 
innocence  of  all  the  chaige^  against  her,  and  devoted  to  her  fer^'ice. 
She  also  possessed  great  powers  of  irony  and  sarcaijm,  which  she 
sometimes  used  with  too  little  discretion.  Though  at  all  times  strongly 
attaciied  to  her  own  faith,  she  is  free  from  the  charges  of  bigotry 
and  persecution.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  every  heart  to  the 
memory  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  It  is  painfully  felt  that  fate  or 
providence  had  designed  her  for  sufFtering.  Her  charms  of  beauty 
and  genius,  that  made  her  such  a  fascinating  woman,  unflited  her 
for  the  throne  of  a  rnde  nation,  in  the  most  stormy  period  of  Jta 
history.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  live  among  enemies  paid  to 
fllander  her  j  and  few  dared  defend,  while  her  prond  and  powerful 
rival  queen  was  w'atching  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  her,  wh<«e 
misfortunes  have  furnished  a  subject  for  the  tragic  mu^  of  Schiller 
and  AlflerL 
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MASHAM,  ABIGAIL, 

Was  the  daaghter  of  Mr.  Hill,  a  wealtliy  nit;rt!liant  of  Tjondoti, 
who  manied  tlie  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  ftiTlier  f>f  the  Duchess 
of  MarlboroDgli,  The  biirikniptty  of  htir  father  obliged  her  to 
TjccoTTie  the  attendant  of  Lady  Rivers,  a  barqnet*s  Iftdy,  whenee 
she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then  Lady  Churchill, 
vi'ho  procured  lier  the  place  of  wairinff-maid  to  the  Princemi  Anne. 
The  maid  retained  her  n^ituation  after  her  miiitresa  atK^ndcd  the 
throne,  atid  gradaally  acquired  cotiijiderabic  infiucnee  over  her. 
Abigail  Rill  was  not  a  womAn  of  superior  mind  or  attainnienta  ^ 
hut  there  were  toany  points  of  sympathy  between  the  queen  aiid 
herself,  which  may  aceount  for  the  ascendency  of  thits  favourite. 
She  possessed  great  powers  of  mimicry,  and  considerable  taste  in 
musle,  of  which  latter  aecomplishnient  the  queeii  was  very  fuud. 
She  alao  favoured  the  lories,  to  which  party  the  queen  was  secretly 
attached*  Subjected  for  j-^cars  to  the  violent  and  doiidneerliig 
temper  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  queen  tiimed  naturally 
to  the  milder  and  mono  conciliating  disposition  of  iier  maid  in 
waiting  for  nymfiathy  and  re^wsej  and  e^he  graduaUy  superseded 
the  duchess  as  favourite.  In  1707,  Abigail  Hill  married  Mr,  Maf^liam, 
a  nmn  of  auciont  family,  one  of  the  of  the  court.  This 

marriage  was  perfornned  secretlj  ,  and  jn  the  presence  of  the  quetnu 
The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  on  ieartilng  thesse  facts,  gave  way 
to  such  vioience,  that  it  severed  finally  the  tie  Ijctween  herself 
and  the  queen;  and  iti  a  short  time  she  was  deprived  of  all  hLT 
offices  and  dignities  at  court.  One  of  her  situations,  that  of 
keeper  of  the  privy -seal,  was  given  to  Mrs,  Mash  am. 

Mrs.  Maiiham  leagued  herttelf  with  Harlcy  and  Bolinfjbrokc,  who 
were  iruriguing  to  remove  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  hi^ 
adherents,  and  be^^ame  an  instrument  in  their  hands*  In  i7il,  a 
change  of  ministry  tot»k  phice^  and  Mr.  Mabham  was  raised  to  the 
peerfiijE.  Henceforward  IMy  Mashani  became  involved  In  all  tlic 
intrigues  of  the  court,  especially  in  those  of  the  toriea  in  favoar 
of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  which  ^he  warmly  advocated.  At- 
tached to  the  cau^ie  of  the  Pretender,  she  was  the  medium  of  com- 
Jntmication  between  the  queen  and  her  unfortunate  young  brother, 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign,  when  the  succession  waii  btill 
uncertain,  and  when  in  her  moments  of  Tacillation  and  remorse 
she  clung  to  the  hope  that  her  brothCfj  by  renouncing  his  religion, 
might  suciceed  her* 

Mr^  Masham's  name  occupies  a  prominent  place  In  the  poiitical 
writings  of  thfjsc  tinica,  contiected  she  was  with  Swift,  Arbntbnot, 
Bolingbroke,  and  other  eminent  mfen.  Mrs.  Mash  am  was  plain  in 
appearance,  and  delicate  in  health.  Orie  of  her  persoiial  traits 
was  a  remarkably  red  nose,  furnishing  the  wits  of  the  day  with  a 
constant  subject  at  which  to  level  their  shafts.  After  the  death  of 
the  queen,  she  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  died  at  an  a^ivanced 
age.  Her  husband's  title  becatiie  extinct  upon  the  death  of  her 
only  son  in  177§. 

MASHAM,   LADY  DAMARIS, 
Was  the  danghtcr  of  Dr*  Ralph  Gtidworth,  and  bom  at  Camhridgei 
on  the  iSiiu  of  January,  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir 

FratH-is  Ma«bam,  of  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Ease^,  by  whom  she 
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had  only  m\Q  son.  Her  fi^Chcr  took  grmt  pains  in  her  ^ducadoni 
and  she  was  skill t^d  in  philosophy  and  divinity.  Mucb  of  her 
Improvement  wa*  utidoubiedJy  owing  to  Ler  liitinuity  with  tbe 
famous  I^kc,  who  llvi^d  many  ycai^  in  her  family ,  and  died  in 
her  hou:^  at  Ojitefl.  She  wrot©  "A  Disco nrsc  toneemlng  the  Love 
of  God,**  and  '^Occasional  Tiiooghtd  In  refiartnce  to  a  Virtuous  and 
CJjHstisin  I>ife;"  and  Mjvemi  other  paraprikta  which  slie  publisUed 
anonymonHly.  Siie  died  in  ITOd*  and  was  int^irrcd  m  th(i  cjilhedral 
church  at  Bath,  where  a  monumeuC     erected  to  her  memory. 

MASQUIERES,  FEANCOISE, 
Was  the  daughter  of  tiie  steward  of  the  king,  and  was  bom 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  XTIB,    She  had  a  great  t&am  fur  poetry, 
and  wrote  it  wifh  facility.   Amonj^  tier  poetical  works  are  a  **De«- 
cription  of  the  Gallery  of  St.  Cloud,"  and  "The  Origin  of  the  Late/* 
MATILDA, 

GouBrTEsB  of  Tuscany ,  daughter  of  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mantua, 
was  bom  in  1039.  Her  mother,  Ifeatrice,  sister  of  Henry  the  TJiird, 
Emperor  of  Gertnany,  after  the  death  of  Boniface,  married  Galeio, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  contracted  Maliida  to  Godfrey  Gibboj^Uii,  or 
CrookbaciCj  Dnke  of  Spoleto  atid  Tnacany,  Galezo's  son  by  a  former 
marriage.  This  alliance  alarmed  Ucurj',  who  marched  into  Italy, 
took  his  j3Lst£ir  priironer,  and  carried  her  to  Germany «  hoping  to 
diHSolve  the  agreement  j  hnt  he  died  soon  after,  iti  1056.  Matilda^y 
husband  also  died*  in  1076,  and  she  was  afterwards  married  to 
Azo  the  Fifth,  Marquid  of  Ferrara,  ft-om  whom  she  wa.^  divorecd 
by  the  pop^,  as  she  was  also  from  her  third  husband,  Welpho  the 
Fifth,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whom  she  married  in  1088,  She  parted 
from  him  In  1035*  Dispo?*sefJsed  of  lier  estates  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  the  Third,  she  recovered  them,  with  vast  additiona,  by  the 
aid  of  the  pope,  Gregory  the  Seventh,  who  wa:^  always  a  flrlcnd  of 
hers,  and  to  whose  interests  Matilda  tlirougii  life  devoted  herself. 
She  died  in  1115,  leaving  all  her  cstate.-j  to  the  see  of  Roine. 

Matilda,  in  her  wars  with  the  emperor,  manifested  an  indomitabla 
firmness,  that  no  reverses  could  shake.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
trace  the  various  brawls — they  hardly  deserve  the  dignitied  name 
of  wars — which  vexed  the  little  sovereignties  of  that  period.  MutHda 
yvas  so  situated  as  to  be  shaken  by  every  swell  of  the  storm,  bat 
fihe  emer^jed  with  honour  from  all  her  conrticts.  With  rare  heroism 
she  made  and  snstaiiied  sieges,  matioiuvred  troops,  and,  after  many 
disasters,  proved  victorious,  enlarged  her  dominiomi,  and  exalted 
ber  fame*  Dante,  so  severe  upon  every  llaw,  gives  this  lady  un- 
qualified praise  in  his  *Turgiitorio/'  where  she  Is  celebrated  lu 
beautiful  verse. 

MATILDA, 

DAroHTER  of  Baldwin  da  Lille^  Count  of  Flander^t,  married  her 
(iDusiii,  Willi  am  of  Normandy,  afterwards  King  of  England.  The 
pope  granted  them  absolution  on  their  marriage,  on  condition  of 
their  erecting  two  chapels,  which  they  did*  She  is  distinguiiihed 
for  working  tlie  tapestry  in  wool,  portrAying  the  descent  upon 
Etigland,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  at  Bayeu^ 
^he  was  a  woman  of  great  kindness  atid  generoijJty;  and  her 
death,  in  1083,  was  a  sonree  of  unfeigned  sorrow  to  her  husband, 
and  (i^^P  regret  of  the  people  both  of  England  and  Normandy* 
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MATILDA,   OB  MAUDp 

:EMPiiKfis  of  GenuAtiy  and  Qticcn  of  England »  dangliter  of  Henry 
the  First,  of  Engtawd^  and  Matilda  of  Scatland^  waa  born  in  1102. 
At  eight  yeard  of  age,  she  was  betrothed  to  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  wiLS  sent  to  that  country  for  education. 
The  emiwror  dying  without  isaue,  in  11 25^  Matilda  returned  to  her 
father's  court,  who,  having  lost  his  only  son,  eauned  all  hid  nobles, 
prelfites,  etc*,  to  swear  fealty  la  her  as  his  sncecssor,  in  caso  he 
died  without  male  L^sue ;  and  Iti  1127,  he  married  her  to  Geoffrey 
i^lanta^^enct,  eldest  son  of  Fulke,  Couiit  of  Anjou. 

Matilda  went  to  reside  in  Normandy,  where,  in  IIBJ,  her  aon^ 
afterwards  Henry  the  Second,  waa  bom.  By  the  death  of  her 
father,  in  11  ad,  she  became  heiress  of  all  his  dominions  in  England 
and  Franee*  Shtj  was  then  at  Anjon  with  her  husband,  of  whieh 
circumstance  her  cousin  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  took  advantage, 
and  seized  on  the  crown  of  EtigUuid.  The  barons  of  Nomandy 
flliio  subnutted  to  Stephen ;  hut  hia  administration  soon  becoming 
unpopular,  Matilda,  in  1139,  landed  in  England,  and  a  number  of 
powerful  bamns  declared  iti  her  favour.  A  civil  war  ensued,  and 
in  1141,  SLepben  was  taken  prisoner,  and  Matilda  crowned  queen 
in  the  cathedral  at  Winchester. 

But  no  Bcxiucr  was  she  seated  on  the  throne,  than  her  haughty 
and  impolitic  conduct  irritated  the  nobles  and  estranged  her  friends. 
Slie  refused  to  listen  to  their  requestfl,  or  to  the  petition  of  the 
Londjoners  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Conspiracies  were  fonned  against  her,  and  she  was  obliged,  in  11*18, 
to  flee  to  Normandy,  where  she  resided  till  her  death.  The  art  of 
government  coufiists  mainly  in  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart;  by  whieh  princes  are  enabled  to  eon  till  ate  the  affections 
of  those  aronnd  them,  and  by  graceful  condescensions,  win  the 
regard  of  the  lower  orders,  of  whom  the  great  body  of  the  nation, 
enipbatically  called  "the  people,"  is  composed.  The  Gennan  edn- 
cation  of  the  Empress  Matilda,  as  well  as  her  pride,  prevented 
her  from  duly  estimating  the  importance  of  these  things ;  and  thus 
she  failed  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  England,  which  was  hers  in 
the  order  of  rcgnlar  succession. 

MATILDA, 

Of  Scotland,  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can  more.  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Margaret  At  he  ling,  a  descendant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  line  of 
England's  kingg,  waa  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady.  She 
married  Henry  thn  First,  and  proved  a  wise  and  excellent  queen. 
She  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  always  watehftil  to  do  what 
was  most  necfiil  for  her  people.  She  caused  bridges  to  be  bnilt, 
and  roads  to  be  made  and  repaired,  while  she  acted  as  regent 
during  her  hngband*s  aljsence  in  Normandy.  As  King  Henry  was 
obliged  to  pass  most  of  his  time  in  Normandy,  then  belonging  to 
the  English  crown,  in  order  to  suppress  the  continual  revolts  of 
his  subjects,  the  good  Matilda  was  left  to  govern  England  In  her 
own  way.  She  was  always  popular;  and  at  her  decease,  in  1118^ 
she  was  ** passionately  lamented  by  every  class  of  the  people,  to 
whom  her  virtues  and  wisdono  had  rendered  her  inexpressibly 
dear."   She  was  mother  of  the  Empress  Matilda. 
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MATRATNI,   CLARA  CAXTARINI, 

Was  of  a  nabk  family  of  Lucca,  and  one  of  the  best  ItaUnn 
poer*?  of  the  ^ix^Ecenth  century*    Her  style  Ie  to  be  purs, 

correct,  and  full  of  forces  and  elcgaiicu ;  her  idens  clear,  noble,  &xid 
iTTgeniotTftj  and  she  partieuiarly  excels  as  ii  lyriat.  Many  of  her 
pieces  were  printed  at  Venice,  in  1560,  Many  others  were  sub- 
joined to  her  letters,  which  were  prltitcd  at  Lucca  in  1595,  Jn 
these  she  appearii  well  iniitractifri  in  sacrwd  history,  and  in  theology 
in  general  i  one,  to  her  son,  eon  talus  many  useful  mA^ima  of 
inatiner^  and  conduct.  Her  "ChrL^tiun  Meditations,"  mixi'd  with 
very  beautiful  scrape  of  poetry,  and  conoiuded  by  a  fetnuk's  ode 
ti>  the  AIniiglity,  wer-e  printed  there.  She  abo  wrote  a  Ufa  of  ttie 
Virgin  Mary,  which  arc  many  pieces  o(  poetry  j  others  are  found 
in  different  eollcetiona.  She  was  well  skilled  in  the  Platonic  philo- 
iophy,  was  generally  esteemed  by  the  liu-rftti  of  that  age,  and 
corresponded  with  many  of  them, 

MATTUGLl^XA  MEA. 

Among-  the  women  who  gave  lustre  to  the  literatiira  of  Hologna 
during  the  fifteenth  cerUufv,  Bartolomeii,  whom  her  conteiii- 
puraries  univerf^ally  called  Mcil,  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
wife  of  Michele  Mattuglianl,  or  Mattngani,  a  man  honoured  and 
respected  by  his  Pellow-eitiKens,  both  for  his  own  merit,  and  for 
the  elevated  situation  to  which  his  birth  eniiikd  him.  t^he 
represented  aa  beautiful,  accomplishecl,  and  kanicd  A  moflern 
Bologuese  writer  hiLS  indulged  Ula  ijiiugi nation  with  the  probftbilitic* 
of  a  romantic  attachment  1  between  her  and  the  youtig  Garki  Caval- 
eaboj  but  this  is  mere  fantasy;  we  have  nothing  to  authenticate, 
or  even  affiyrd  the  slightest  base  for  such  a  legend.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mea  appears  to  have  been  a  prudtnt,  virtuous  wife. 

Carlo  Cavalcabo,  elevated  to  the  lordship  of  Bologna  in  140&, 
took  pleasure  in  a  select  society  of  intellectual  persons.  IJe  ad» 
dressed  to  the  Bolognese  poetess  a  poetical  epistle  which  breathes 
nothing  but  the  mont  re.s|>ectful  fl-iendship.  She  replied  to  it  liy 
an  answer  In  terza  Hnuzp  whieh  is  the  only  one  of  her  works  now 
extant.  Ths  poetry  is  graceful,  sweet,  and  of  an  elevated  mom  I 
tone.  She  enumerates  the  titles  and  honours  of  Cavaleabo,  gives 
him  just  prais^j  without  adulation  j  in  a  digiiitied  manner  she  thanks 
him  for  attnbutiug  so  much  merit  to  her,  while  she  modestly 
disclaims  his  prai^icsj  she  says  they  will  be  to  her  an  incentive 
to  improvement.  Then  follows  a  leamod  account  of  those  women 
who  have  honoured  their  iiex  by  virtup,  with  deprecations  for  tho^ 
who  have  sought  other  than  honest  fame.  She  concludes  by  tx- 
horiiug  tlie  Lord  of  Crenvoiia  to  nieritDrlL^us  enterprises, 

MAUPJ?^,   N.  AUBlGtfY, 
A  CKLSBBAfED  singer  at  the  Paris  opera.    She  posscaecd  gfiait 
peraonal  courage  i  andj  oti  some  oi-casions,  assumed  a  man's  dress 
to  avenge  insults  oflered  to  her.    She  left  the  stage  in  1705^  and 
died  in  1707,  aged  tkirtv- three, 

MAYO,   SARAH   C.  EDGARTON, 
Was  born  Iti  Shirley,  Maasachnsette,  in  18 IB,   Site  l)«gan  to  write 
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when  very  yormg,  Rnd  for  nine  yiears  eilited  am  annnntl  called  "TIih 
Rose  of  Sliaroti."  Sl)C  bJs<j  edited  "The  Ladies*  Kop<isitt>ry,"  pttbtSiihed 
ill  Boston ;  and  wrote  several  works,  both  in  pro?;e  and  vcrtst' ; 
"The  PaltVeys;"  "Ellen  Clifford;"  "The  Poetry  of  Women j**  iinil 
'•Memoir  and  Poema  of  Mrs,  Julia  11.  Scott/'  etc.  Her  maidcm 
niime  was  Edgarton.  She  married,  in  1846,  the  Rev.  A*  D.  Mayo, 
of  Gloucester,  Mnss-iithu setts,  md  coiitlniied  her  literary  pursuits 
with  increAfied  advjintagcs.  Had  her  life  heen  prolonpedi  ^bc  gave 
promise  of  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  female  writers  of 
America  ^  but  death  suddetrly  destroyed  these  bright  hopt^s  of  earthly 
usefulness.    She  died^  July  0th,  1848. 

MclNTOSH,   MARIA  JA^iE, 

Is  a  native  of  Grorgla,  in  America.  She  wm  bom  at  Sunhury, 
a  vilhijcti  atjout  forty  miles  south  of  Savaniinh,  and  received  all 
the  ediicntion  which  ahe  derived  iVom  flchoob  nt  an  academy  in 
her  native  place.  In  I8^1i>,  Miss  Me  In  tosh  removed  to  the  city  of 
ICeu'  York,  where  she  haa  sijiira  resided.  Her  first  printed  work, 
"Blind  Alice,"  was  published  in  1810.  It  was  ftdlowed,  at  various 
Intervals,  hy  the  other  tales,  known  as  *'Atinc  Kitty's,''  which  ap- 
peared in  the  following  order:— "Jessie  Grahame,"  "Flarence  Amott," 
'*Gnvc6j  and  Ciara/'  and  *♦  Ellen  Leslie;"  the  last  being  puhlished 
tn  1842.  "Conquest  and  Self- Con  quest,"  "Woman  an  Enigma," 
"Prai^  and  Principle  "  and  a  little  tale  called  *'Thc  Cousins,"  were 
publisihed  between  1843  and  1846.  In  1847,  the  "Two  Lives,  or  to 
seem  and  to  be,"  was  issued ;  and  since  that  "Aunt  Kitty's  Tales," 
collected  into  one  volume  and  earc fully  revised,  "Charms  and  Counter- 
Charms,"  and  "Woman  in  Ameriea—her  Work  and  her  Reward." 
In  18.10.  appeared  "The  Christmas  Guest,"  intended  as  a  hook  for 
the  holidays. 

In  all  Miss  Mcintosh's  writings,  there  are  evidences  of  originality 
and  ft-^shneiis  of  mind,  an  well  as  of  good,  judgment  atid  sound 
relifjious  principle.  In  her  two  longer  tales^  ehe  has  displayed 
nutisuai  power  in  depicting  the  pai^sions  and  interesting  the  fecllnp. 
In  her  work  on  woman,  she  ha.H  shown  htrself  to  be  one  who 
til: inks  and  judges  for  herself,  uninfluenced  and  undiaturbed  by  the 
clamour  of  coufiictlng  opiidons  ^  and  there  have  been  few  books  on 
tbat  much -canvassed  topic  which  show  so  much  sound  common 
gef]^  as  well  as  thought  and  earnestness.  Her  style  is  easy  and 
graccfnl,  and  her  first  object  is  evidently  the  maintenance  of  pure 
morality  and  religion. 

MEGAL05TEATA, 

A  Grkcuk  poetCFS,  a  friend  of  Ale  man,  a  Spartan  lyric  poet, 
flourished  tn  the  twenty -seventh  Olympiad,  about  B.  C.  668,  None 
of  her  poems  remain,  hut  there  are  satires  written  against  her, 
whieh  prove  her  talents  were  known  and  envied. 

MELLON,  HARRIET,  DUCHESS  OF  ST.  ALBAXS, 

Was  born  in  Westminster,  about  177 6»  Her  father  was  a  gentle- 
man iu  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  died  before 
the  birth  of  his  daughter.  Her  mother  afterwards  married  Mr, 
Entwistlc,  a  profijssor  of  muisic»  atid  leader  of  the  baud  at  the 
York  theatre.  Miss  Mellon  was  educated  for  the  atage,  and 
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her  debit  at  Dniry-Lane,  Laiidont  In  1793;  she  was  con  sidereal 
at  the  head  of  the  secotid-ratc  actresses,  and  was  often  intrusted 
with  first-rate  comic  characters*  In  1815,  Hiss  Mi-Uon  married  Mr, 
Coutts,  a  wealthy  banker,  who  had  loTi^  been  attached  to  hcrj 
and,  at  his  death,  in  i832,  he  left  licr  hU  immense  fortune.  Mrs. 
Coutta  aftcrwardii  married  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  a  man  much 
younger  than  herself.  On  her  death,  she  left  most  of  the  property 
to  flliss  Burdett,  daufchter  of  Kir  Fran d 4  Biirdett,  oti  the  condition 
that  the  young  lady  Ghould  bear,  in  addition  to  Bardett,ihe  siimame 
and  arm^  of  Coutta. 

MERCER,  MARGARET, 

Dhssktisg  a  place  among  ttie  most  distinguished  of  Iicr  sex,  for 
her  noble  philanthropy,  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of  female  edtieatlon, 
was  born  at  AnnApolis,  Maryland,  in  1791.  The  family  of  Mercer 
descended  from  an  ancient  Engtijsh  stock,  transplanted  to  that  country 
soon  after  its  colonization ;  tne  race  has,  in  iu  new  location,  done 
honour  to  the  source  ft*om  whence  it  was  derived.  The  father  of 
Margjirct  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth^  governor  of  Maryland,  a 
nnin  of  excellent  education,  refined  taste,  and  large  wealth.  Retiring 
from  public  lifc^  Governor  Mercer  witlidrcw  to  his  estate;  at  Cedar 
Fork,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  training 
of  hU  children.  Marg:aTct  was  bis  only  daughter,  and  her  education 
M  as  conducted  nnder  his  immediate  care,  with  little  a::iiistance  from 
other  teachers:  she  often  remarked,  that  she  had  been  "brought 
up  at  hfc^r  fiithcr'a  feet.  Margaret  Mercer  is  another  example,  added 
to  the  list  which  this  book  furnishes,  of  the  beneficial  influence 
which  through  mental  training  exercises  on  woman'i  character,  by 
enabling  her  to  mAkt>  her  moral  power  more  respected  and  eifective. 
Scarcely  an  instance  can  be  found  where  a  father  has  aided  and 
encouraged  the  mental  improvtjment  of  his  danghter,  but  that  she 
has  done  honour  to  his  care  and  kindncsSj  and  been  the  brightest 
iewel  iu  his  intellectual  crown.  Such  was  Margaret  Mercer  j  protid 
aa  the  family  might  well  be  of  the  name  they  bore,  she  has  added 
its  holiest  lustre.  "Her  character,"  says  her  biographer,  Morris,  in 
his  excellent  **Memoir"  of  this  noble  woman,  "comprised  elements 
apparently  very  diverse,  and  yet  all  combined  into  a  perfect  whole,  as 
the  varied  colours  of  a  ray  of  light.  Gentle,  and  full  of  a:ffection 
for  all,  and  ready  to  E^ympathiaie  with  sorrow^  wherever  met  with; 
feelings,  the  evidence  of  which  will  be  found  scattered  everywhere 
around  these  traces  of  her  path  through  life,  she  yet  possessed  an 
energy  and  flrniTiess  rarely  found  in  this  connexion.*' 

If  Dr.  Morris  ha^l  reflected  farther  on  the  subject,  how  few  girls 
arc  trained  sua  Margaret  Mercer  was— her  mental  powers  developed, 
and  directed  to  guide  and  strengthen  rightly  those  delicate  moral 
sensibilities  and  tender  affections  peculiar  to  her  sex,  be  would 
have  found  the  reason  of  her  superiority ;  and  alao  he  would  have 
understood  why  leaming-^we  use  the  term  in  its  widest  sense— is 
of  great  advantage  to  woman  as  well  as  to  man. 

Well  fitted  as  she  was  by  editeati  m  and  enei*gy  of  mind,  and 
noble  philanthropy  of  purpose,  Miss  Mereer  was  to  have  a  wide 
sphere  for  the  office  of  teacher,  which  seemed  her  peculiar  mission. 
Her  mother  died  when  Bhe  was  young.  Her  father's  death,  which 
took  place  at  Fhiladclphia,  whitlier  she  had  accompanied  hitn  for 
his  health,  proved  the  criiiis  of  her  life«   She  had  been  accustomed 
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to  all  the  indulge  rices  love  and  wealth  can  bestow.  From  this 
time,  she  was  to  pravc  what  those  endure  who  have  only  thEir 
faith  Iti  God  and  their  own  energica  on  whieh  to  rely.  Mnch  of 
her  property  consisted  In  slaves — these  she  hberated,  provided  for, 
acd  sent  to  Lihena. 

AT]d  now  bhtj  was  to  beg^n  the  world  j  she  cho^e  the  arduons 
post  of  teacher  itt  a  school  for  yonng  girls  in  Yirginiaj  hut  her 
plans  of  charity  were  not  given  up.    Tlius  she  wdtta  to  a  friend : 

**1  have  biien  desiring  a  day  or  Wo  of  repose  tlmt  1  might  devote 
to  you  and  your  dearest  mothtsr,  But,  Indeed,  you  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  life  I  lead.  Saturday  is  as  laboriously  spent  in 
working  for  the  Liberian  Society,  as  any  other  dny  in  the  week ; 
and  on  Sunday  we  have  a  Sunday-school,  in  which  I  have  my 
part,  aud  so  luake  out  to  employ  every  day  fully.  Drawing  keeps 
me  on  my  feet  for  six  hours  every  other  day  j  and  at  tirst  It  was 
truly  bewildering  to  teach  twenty -three  children  whoKlid  uot  know 
how  to  make  a  straight  line.  You  are  anxious  to  know  all  about 
me,  and  you  see  I  am  free  in  my  communication :  then;  are  many 
encouraging  circumstances  in  the  mode  of  life  I  have  adopted ;  Jbr 
thatti  verp  thingjt  that  are  most  painful  prove  how  much  there  h  to  db; 
and  where  there  is  much  to  dOf  steady  laborious  ctfbrti  to  do  good 
will  doubtless  ho  bleiised,  although  we  may  in  mercy  be  denied 
the  luxury  of  Esceing  our  work  under  the  sun  prosper^  Mrs,  G.  is 
sometunes  very  much  dispirited,  at  times  without  cause  ^  for  every 
little  painful  occurrence  of  miiconduet  in  the  children  affords  op- 
portunity of  more  strenuously  era  forcing  good  principles.  1  never 
knew  how  to  be  thankful  to  my  parents,  above  all  to  my  God,  for 
a  good  education,  until  I  came  to  look  into  the  state  of  young 
ladies  generally." 

The  de.sire  to  be  made  instrumental  in  training  soul»  for  eternity, 
wflfl  the  ruling  motive  hy  whieb  she  was  infiueneed;  and,  from 
the  v^ry  first,  her  chief  efforts  were  devoted  to  this  great  end, 
which  was  pursued  without  deviation  throughout  her  whole  career, 
though  by  no  means  to  the  neglect  of  those  subsidiary  acquirements 
which  she  esteemed  as  highly  as  any  one  could  do,  and  laboured 
mo&t  unremittingly  to  communicate  to  her  pupils. 

Sh*;  continued  in  this,  her  chosen  profession,  for  about  twenty- 
five  years ;  established  a  school  of  her  own  j  and  her  example  and 
influence  have  had  a  most  salutary  and  wide-spread  effect  on  the 
community  where  Jihe  resided.  Hi  is  admirable  woman  died  in 
the  autumn  of  aged  flfty-  five  years*  She  prepared  two  works 
for  her  pupili?,  "Studies  for  Bible  Classes,*'  aud  a  volume  t:n titled 
"Ethics in  the  form  of  lectures  to  young  ladies,  which  slie  employed 
as  a  text -hook  in  teaching  moral  philosophy.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purjiose^  eouveying  in  chaste,  yet  glowing  language, 
the  feelings  of  a  sanctitied  heart*  She  adopts  the  word  of  Gnd  as 
the  only  source  of  knowledge,  as  well  of  the  practical  duties  ot 
life,  as  of  our  relations  to  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  endeavours 
to  explain  and  enforce  the  principles  there  laid  down  for  the 
formation  of  character,  and  the  govern  men  t  of  life.  It  h  a  work 
well  worthy  of  the  diligent  study  of  every  woman  who  deskes  to 
attain  to  a  high  degree  of  moral  worth. 

MEREDITH,   LOUISA  A., 
Whose  maiden  name  was  Twamley,  is  an  accomplished  fcrtlst 
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with  her  pencil,  as  well  aa  mi  agreeable  and  welUinformcd  writer. 
Her  first  pnblicatiDnB  were  in  the  fi^i.ii$liion  of  v<?ry  elegant  gift  tjookst 
^'•Our  Wild  Flowerfi,"  and  "TUe  Romance  of  Nature/'  illufitrated 
hy  exquisite  flower^^  copJi^d  from  din  win  g«  aftur  nature  by  ilie 
authoress.  Tha  Utorary  matter  is  full  of  in  for niation,  where  science, 
free  from  pedantry,  instructs  In  every  page.  After  her  marriafja 
in  1844,  she  arcoiupanicd  her  tuatiand  to  Australin,  and  the  journey 
gave  rise  to  "Noteii  and  Sketches  of  New  South  Wales;''* a  boolc^ 
which  cannot  fail  to  plea^  every  iotelligi^nt  reader*  In  1852,  Mrs* 
Meredith  piiblifihed  a  work  in  two  volumes,  entitled  '»My  Home 
in  Tasmania,"  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Queen;  it  dctalli$  her 
nine  yeara  experience  of  life  in  the  remote  colony  in  whieb  her 
frtture  lot  appears  to  be  caiit.  and  consii^ti^  of  a  Ecnes  of  char- 
ming sketches  of  Ufa  and  natnre  executed  with  much  graphic  power 
and  variety.  To  4he  Flora  and  Fauna  of  Tasmania  the  lively 
aketcher  devqjes  particular  attention,  and  enters  with  mueli  en- 
Chnsioi^ni  into  tbe^  agreeable  and  Interesting  braiicbc^  of  her 
subject. 

MERTAN,    MARIA  SIBYLLA. 

A  GeuthAn  artist,  was  horn  at  Frankfort  in  1647^  She  was  the 
(!au;?t]ter  of  Matthew  Merian,  a  celebrated  engraver  and  topograpber, 
Misn  Mcrian  became  a  pupil  of  Abraham  Mingour  from  whom  she 
learned  great  neatness  of  handling,  and  delicacy  of  colour.  She 
painted  from  nature,  reptiles,  flowtrs  and  insects,  wbieh  she  j^tudled 
with  the  moE^t  curious  and  minute  observation.  She  fr^nently 
painted  her  subjects  in  water-colours  on  vellum,  and  finishetl  an 
as^tonlshing  number  of  de^gnfi.  She  drew  flies  md  caterpillars  in 
all  the  variety  of  changes  and  forms  in  which  they  euceessivcly 
appear*  She  even  undertook  a  voyage  to  Surinam  to  paint  those 
Insects  and  reptiles  which  were  pecnlitir  to  that  climate;  and,  on 
her  return,  published  two  volumes  of  engravings  aflcr  her  designs. 
Her  works  arc  still  referred  to  by  writers  on  entomology.  She  died 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1717, 

MESSALINA, 

Wife  of  Kero,  also  called  Statilla,  was  descended  from  a  consular 
family,  and  married  the  consul  Attlcua  Visticus,  whom  Nero  mur- 
dered. She  received  her  husband's  murderer  with  tcndtfrness,  and 
rtmrried  four  busMnds  before  she  came  to  the  intperial  throne. 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  in  68,  she  retired  from  public  life,  and 
occupied  herself  with  literary  pursuits.  Otho,  the  eighth  Emperor 
of  Rome,  next  addressed  her,  but  befbre  their  marriage  he  destfoycd 
himself,  in  the  year  69, 

METEYARD,  ELIZA, 

Ekttbr  known  by  her  signature  of  '*Silverpon,''  writBs  chi(*ffy 
fbr  the  London  periodicals.  She  wan  a  favoured  contributor  to  Elista 
Cook's  Journal,**  and  has  written  for  some  of  the  American  Jtnga- 
Eines.  Miss  M^teyard  U  of  the  progressive  school,  but  has  none  of 
the  gloom  or  miganthrophy  which  ihope  whos^  wisbcs  to  do  good 
outrun  their  power,  often  di^phiy.  Sh'e  is  cheerful,  and  strives  to 
improve  the  ha  hits  and  mindsj  of  the  poor,  as  an  effective  means 
of  betti'ring  thtir  iihysirul  eondltion.  This  is  a  department  of 
iHJnevolcnce  too  often  ovt^rluoked  j  and  one  which  the  tender  and 
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rtrflned  aoni  of  woman  is  beat  qtialified  to  Advance.  Miss  M^i^yard 
bsvs  the  trac  Reiisc  of  the  boamiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  fuels  Is 
may  blesa  tlic  pt>cir  as  well  as  tlie  rich.  She  deserves  much  praisa 
for  her  efforts  ia  the  caoae  of  reform* 

METRANA,  ANNA, 

Ax  Italian  ladj,  Uvcd  in  1718,  and  is  mentioned  by  Or! and i  aa 
in  eminent  portrait -painter. 

MICHIEL,    RENIEK  GIUSTINA 

Was  born  1755,  in  Yenicc,  Her  fathcrp  Andrea  Reiner,  was  son 
of  the  last  doge,  save  one,  and  her  mother,  Cecilia  Ma^iin,  was 
sbter  of  the  lastj  her  godfather^  Fo&carini,  bad  been  doge  hicnself. 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  literati  of  hia  day.  The;  princely  ratik 
and  affluence  of  her  family,  offered  every  possible  advaiitagc  of 
education :  froui  the  earliest  childhood  she  dbplayed  a  foinlcie!^ 
for  study,  and  a  dislike  for  needlework,  and  snch  lady-Ukc  bcisiuf  sjii. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  time  to  the  cultivation  of  that  art,  as  well  as  to  literary  pursuitfl* 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  she  married  Marco  Michiel,  a  gentleman  of 
high  rank.  She  aeeompanied  him  to  Rorne,  wlici-c  his  father  iHH^ided 
as  amba.*!sador,  and  there  i*he  became  acquabiLed  with  all  the  most 
distinguished  geniuses  of  Italy,  In  conversing  with  foreignera,  she 
felt  her  deficiency  in  the  French  and  English  languages  :  to  these 
she  immediately  applied  herself.  Intimacy  with  professors  of  the 
uriiveri^ity  turned  iicr  attention  to  natural  science  i  she  became  well 
acquainted  witb  geometry,  physics,  and  cheral.^try.  She  studied 
■  bntany,  and  wrote  some  excellent  works  upon  it ;  but  her  most  elaborate 
and  considerable  piodnction,  is  the  "Fcste  Veni/Jaue,"  a  work  of 
no  little  research  and  kaming.  She  lived  in  an  extended  circle 
of  society,  to  all  of  whom  she  was  endeared  by  her  amiable  qiialitie* 
and  superior  abilities.  Alb^i^!^i,  who  partieularly  dcscribefi  her, 
represents  her  conversation  and  social  qualities  in  a  very  charming 
light.  She  was  fond  of  sitnpiicity  in  dress,  and  detested  atfeetation 
in  manner  1  beyond  every  thing  she  avoided  the  iiocicty  of  tiresome 
and  insipid  persona.  "For  me,**  Mid  shct  *- ennui  is  among  the 
-worst  evils^I  can  bear  paJn  better/*  Speaking  of  a  person  whom 
sbe  had  reason  to  condemn,  **Nnw  he  is  unfortunate;  justice  and 
humanity  can  ask  no  more— I  forget  Lis  faults."  In  one  of  her 
letters  she  writes,  "It  belongs  to  my  character  to  tblnk  well  of 
people  as  long      it  is  possible," 

lu  ber  hitter  years  tihe  became  deaf,  and  had  recourse  to  an 
car-tmmpet»  Her  constitutional  cheerfulness  tnrned  this  into  an 
advantage.  Writing  to  a  friend,  she  says,  "My  deafness  is  an  in* 
estimable  advantage  in  company ;  for  witli  the  stupid  and  gossiping 
J  shun  all  communication  ;  their  nonsense  passes  unheeded — but  I 
can  employ  my  trun^pet  with  sensible  people,  and  often  gain  in 
that  way  valnable  knowledge,"'  Another  of  ber  opinions  was,  "The 
world  lmprov*!s  people  according  to  the  disipositions  they  bring  into 
it."   "Time  is  a  better  comforter  than  reflection^" 

In  1808i  the  French  government  ficnt  to  the  munjclpality  of  Venice 
a  writing  of  the  engitiecr  Cabot,  entitled  "Statistic  questions  cnn- 
cendng  tlie  city  of  Venice."  The  municipality  imposed  the  lihaiige 
of  answering  this  wi>rk  to  two  of  the  most  disiingulshed  men  then 
living,  the  celebrated  bibliopole  filoreUI,  and  the  erudite  J^(>po 
3  w 
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FillasI*  These  applied  to  Madame  Mi  chid  to  aid  thdr  liibotir  j  and 
it  was  while  imtnertted  in  the  fitudicH  thk  task  mvolvcd,  that  the 
idea  of  hfiT  "Fe?t©  Venixlaii<^,''  so  happily  executed^  was  plaimed. 
She  died  in  IS32,  aged  scvssnty- seven  yeai^.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  her  iiieniorv*  with  aQ  iofieripUon,  whieh,  though  eulogist Ic^ 
crjnsidermg  hec  tifi;,  character^  and  learn ing^  waa  not  superior  to 
Iter  merits* 

MILESr,  BIANCA 

Of  Milan,  has  lieen  very  carefuUy  educated  by  jadicions  parents. 
Possessing  a  mind  eapablm  of  the  Id^hest  cultivation,  erery  thing 
whicli  ingtructori^  can  effi^ct  has  been  done  to  render  her  thoroughJy 
accomplished.  Not  sntisded  witli  a  proficiency  in  the  lightt^r  intel- 
leetnal  acqniremeiil9»  the  most  profbund  studies  have  rcceiv^ed  lier 
patient  and  indcfatigul^le  attention.  As  htr  abiLitics  and  Iier  labori- 
onit  course  of  j^ttidy  were  well  known,  her  first  oppearanco  m  the 
Rcpubtie  of  Letters  was  greeted  with  an  applause  that  her  f^ubsequent 
works  have  fntly  justifled.  She  is  respectable  anist,  havinf^  s  to  died 
paimiuff  at  RomCt  and  developed  a  gcni[ts  far  that  art^  whitih  would 
have  rendered  her  remarkable  even  wHhont  her  scieatific  liongci». 

MILLEE,  LADY. 

Uh-sideu  at  Bath-Eaaton,  near  Bath.  She  published  ''Letters  £tam 
Jraiy,"  and  also  a  volume  of  poems.  Shu  was  well  known  m  ft 
litemry  lady,  and  a  patroness  of  literature.   Her  death  occurred  in 

MILNER,  MARY, 

U  an  English  female  writer,  who  bas  done  good  service  to  l1^e 
cauHB  of  religion,  by  fitriving  to  Infuse  into  the  current  periodical 
and  otlier  literature  of  the  day,  a  spirit  of  true  christian  piety.  A  brief 
la  nee  at  iho  various  writings  of  this  lady  will  show  that  her  elforts 
iu  lhi«  direction  have  neither  been  few  nor  unsnct^t^ssful.  To  the 
numerous  readers  of  these  works^  as  well  us  to  the  relljs^ions  publin 
#^nerally^  the  foUowini^  ffew  particulars  of  her  lifis  will' not  be  un* 
Interesting. 

She  ia  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilberforce  Comptoti,  Erj,, 
a  nslutive  of  thut  great  man  who  so  materially  contributed  to  the 
auceess  of  the  Ami-Slav  ery  movement  in. this  country.  Mary  CompTon 
was  born  November  i2th,,  1707,  and  resided  from  infancy  wltli 
her  great- nncle  the  late  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Milner,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and 
President  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  al^  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics.  She  wa?j  mairied,  February  15th. >  1820,  lo 
the  Rcv»  Joseph  Milner,  Yicar  of  Appleby,  Wesimoriand,  wtere 
she  still  resides. 

Besides  her  contributions  to  periodicals,  which  are  numerous,  she 
has  written  "The  Christian  Mother,"  published  in  1B3S ;  "The  Life 
of  Dean  Milner,"  1842;  an  abridgment  of  the  same  work  in  lS44j 
"Sketches  UlnBtratlve  of  Important  Periods  in  the  History  of  the 
World,  with  Observations  oti  the  Moral  and  Religious  mcs.  of 
History,'^  IMS;  a  second  series  of  these  sketches  came  ont  a  year 
or  two  after.  In  1849,  Mrs.  Milner  edited  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  "Mrs.  Trimmer'n  History  of  J£ngland,'*  for  Messrs.  Grant 
and  Grifllth;  and.  in  1850,  appeared  under  her  editorship  the 
"People-s  Gallery  of  Engravings,"  in  four  pnperb  quarto  volumes; 
aba  "The  Juvenile  Scrap- Book."   "The  Garden,  tlie  Grove,  and  the 
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Field,"  a  beautifully  written  vol  time  on  the  iifttural^  j>oeiioil»  and 
retigious  aspects  of  the  mouths  and  seasons,  appeared  in  ;  and 
this  we  believe  is  her  latest  work.  We  mus^t  not  amit  to  meniiou 
*he  "Engliahwomaii*jj,"  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  "Ciiristian  Lady's 
Mflgaziiie,'*  a  monthly  period ieal  of  tiigb  literary  merit  and  decidt^d 
religious  tendcncj',  \\'hich  lias  now  been  iu  exiateuct^,  and  conducted 
hy  Mrs.  Miiner,  np wards  of  twelve  yeiu*B. 

MILTON,  MARY, 

The  first  wife  of  tb©  poet  Mil  ton,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Eicliard  Powell*  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Oxfordshire.  In  1643,  at  a 
very  early  age,  she  beeame  the  wife  of  John  Milton,  a  connexiari, 
for  many  reasons,  very  unsuitable.  Mr.  Powell  was  a  zealous  royitli^jt, 
who  practised  I  he  jovial  bospilatity  of  the  country  gentleman  of  that 
period  i  and  the  transittion  from  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  such 
a  home,  to  the  sombre  restraint  of  Milton's  dull  residence^  lu  a> 
close  and  eonlbied  street  of  London— 4.  eonstraiut  no  doubt  increased 
hy  bis  natnruiJy  reserved  and  abstracted  nature,  and  the  puritanic 
influences  which  surrounded  bim— so  wearied  tbe  young  ereatura, 
that  she  sotight  an  invitation  from  her  father,  and  in  \qs^  thau  a 
mrmtb  from  her  marriage,  returned  home  on  a  visit.  Here,  as  the 
summer  passed  on,  she  reeeivod  repented  messages  and  letters  from 
her  liufjband,  summoning  her  boniCi  all  of  which  were  disrtigarded. 
Milton,  incensed  at  her  disobedience,  viewed  her  conduct  as  a  delibe- 
rate desertion,  whicb  broke  the  marriage  contract,  and  determined  to 
punish  it  by  repudiariou.  This  matrimonial  dlsiigreement  gave  rise 
to  his  treatises  on  the  "Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorcee tbe 
"Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer  concerning  Divorce  and  "Tetraohordon, 
or  Expositions  upon  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  wbicb  treat  of 
Marriage."  Convinced  by  his  own  arguments,  Milton  began  to  pay 
bis  uddi-esses  to  a  lady  of  great  accouiplisbmentSj  which  alarmed  the 
parents  of  his  wife,  and,  no  doubt,  awolce  her  to  a  sense  of  tbe 
impropriety  of  her  conduct.  While  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbour  and 
kinsman,  he  was  surprised  by  tbe  sudden  entrance  of  his  wife,  who 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  expressed  her  penitence-  Afler  a 
short  struggle  of  resentment,  he  again  received  h[^r,  and  sealed  the 
reconciliation  by  opening  his  house  to  her  father  and  brothers,  who 
bad  been  diiveii  from  their  home  by  the  triumph  of  tbe  republican 
arms. 

Mrs.  Milton  died  young,  leaving  three  daugtiters,  who  severally 
61  led  tbe  ofhce  of  ainauueusis  and  reader  to  their  father,  in  his 
darkened  old  ege. 

MINOO^TTL  CATHARINE, 

A  CKT.BBRATETJ  Italian  singer,  was  born  at  Kaples,  in  1728.  After 
tbe  death  of  bcr  futhcr,  who  was  a  German,  Catharine  entered  a 
convent,  where  she  was  instructed  in  niuslc*  When  whe  was  fourteen 
she  left  the  convent,  and  some  timo  after  married  Min^otti,  director 
of  tbe  opera  at  Dresden.  Here  she  was  very  much  admired,  and 
sang  at  the  theatre,  befi^re  tbe  king.  Her  reputation  soon  extended 
tbrouffb  Euroi*e,  and  under  tbe  direction  of  the  celebrated  FarineIJi, 
flbe  visited  most  of  tbe  principal  cities  ou  tbe  continent,  and  also 
came  to  Loudon.  Siie  died  at  Munich^  in  1^07,  She  was  a  highly 
educated  and  Intel  lee  Lual  woman. 
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MINUTOLT,  LIVIA, 

Datjohter  ttj  Andrea  and  Lncrctia  de  Vulcan tpas  mamed  to 
Don  Lotiis  cic  Silvn,  Diikc  of  PaiitranOj  KnJRtit  of  the  order  of 
St.  Jame*^  ttrid  commantlor  of  the  cftstlc  of  Capqano.  When  sho 
tfficame  a  widow,  Clinrles  the  Fifllu  Emperor  of  Gennaiiy,  chose  her, 
on  arcount  of  her  virtue  and  gMd  sen to  conduct  the  educatimi 
of  M&rgciTet  of  Aaatria,  hlA  daughter*  She  lived  in  the  abttpenth 
century » 

MIRBEt,   LEZINSKA   RUE  DE, 

Was  born  at  Pari 5,  daughter  of  a  commissary  of  the  marine- 
She  belonged  to  a  family,  every  braoeh  of  which  was  opolt^iit, 
except  her  own.  Nature  had  endowed  heri  however,  with  a  firm- 
ness of  character  and  a  loftiness  of  spirit  which  rendered  poverty 
honourable,  ut,  iiistead  of  degrading,  it  spurred  her  to  thoS€s  exertions 
which  have  given  her  name  a  Enropean  celebrity.  She  determiued, 
ut  m  very  early  age,,  to  accomplish  an  objtict  which  she  wt  before 
herself  J  tliat  was,  to  Ijecome  independent  by  her  own  efforts,  and 
to  supply  the  wants  of  her  mother  and  her  young  brother*  After 
long  and  due  consideration,  she  detei  mined  iipon  applying  herself 
to  miniature  painting,  which  sh(s  felt  was  her  particular  vocation, 
She  was  then  eighteen,  and  remarkahle  for  beauty  tnd  intelligence. 
Having  entered  herself  as  a  student  with  Augustin,  s^he  regulated 
her  hours  upon  the  strictest  ndes  of  industry  and  method ;  every 
moment  had  its  employment  j  a  time  was  allotted  to  the  ticccasary 
practice  of  her  art ;  a  time  to  reading,  atid  a  time  to  needle -work. 
Up  B.t  four  o'chkck  ia  ibe  morning,  ihc  was  always  ready  and 
never  hurried  ^  the  evening  Khe  devoted  to  society,  and  tbe  di%y 
to  the  mosit  persevering  labours.  Her  youthful  spirit  knew  no 
languor,  either  moral  or  physical.  Filling  her  place  gracefully  iti 
the  draTving-room,  in  the  studio  she  was  the  mont  severe  and  inde- 
fatigable of  students  Preparing  by  earnest  and  fatiguing  appUeatioa 
her  distant  future  success-^ 

'*For  sluggard's  lirawi  tlie  laxavl  Jlcvtr  grewi 
Reaowii  is  not  the  child  of  Indolent  repoae.*' 

The  hesettlng  sin  of  miniature  painters  is  want  of  skill  in  drawinir; 
Augustln  could  teach  her  the  way  of  mixing  and  laying  on  coloura, 
and  the  little  mypieries  of  the  profession  ;  but  this  was  not  art,  it  was 
not  drawing,  A  friend  of  ber  family,  M.  Belloc,  a  very  distinguished 
connoi&s<;nr,  advised  her  to  withdraw  fiom  tlie  school  of  Angnsttn, 
and  to  give  herself  up  exdusivcly  and  strenuously  to  the  study  of 
drawing*  She  took  this  judicious  advice,  and  under  Mendly 
direction  applied  hereetf  to  copy  the  greatest  masters  of  her  special 
branch  of  art.  Her  talent  became  rapidly  developed,  and  she  soon 
acquired  a  distinguished  reputation.  After  her  marriage  with  M, 
de  Mirbel,  she  continued  her  efforts  for  Improvement,  which  were 
attended  hy  fame^  fortniie,  and  success.  While  the  merit  of  her 
miniaturea  "was  acknowledged  all  over  Europe,  her  charming  manners 
and  intelligent  mind  rendered  her  house  the  resort  of  the  nifjet 
distinguished  literary  and  artistic  personages  of  the  day.  She  died 
in  September,  1M%  deeply  regretted  by  all  Who  could  estimate 
nr  genius  and  her  worth. 
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MIRIAM. 

SiSTEB  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  was  daughter  of  Amram  and  Jochebad, 
Her  name — Miriam,  **the  star  of  the  sea"  (according  to  St.  Jerome. 
•^db«  aaib»  brightens  or  enUgbtens") — may  have  been  given  fi'om  a 
yvecoeiotts  exhibition  of  the  great  qualities  which  afterwards  dis- 
•lD^iii>hed  her.  That  it  was  rightly  given,  her  history  proves.  Our 
flnt  view  of  her  is  when  she  is  keeping  watch  over  the  frail  basket, 
among  the  flags  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  Moses,  her  baby- 
braiher,  lay  concealed.  Miriam  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  but 
her  intelligence  and  discretion  seem  mature.  Then,  when  the  time 
wmacub  for  the  redemption  of  Israel  Arom  the  house  of  bondage. 
Mom  was  not  alone;  Aaron  liis  brother  and  Miriam  his  sister 
WB  bis  coadjutors. 

«^fc  Is  certain,'*  says  Dr.  Clarke  (a  learned  and  pious  expounder 
of  the  Old  Testament)  "that  Miriam  had  received  a  portion  of  the 
prophetic  spirit;  and  that  she  was  a  joint  leader  of  the  people 
with  her  two  brothers,  is  proved  by  the  words  of  the  prophet 
mesh; — ^or  I  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
T  sent  before  thee  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  Miriam which  would 
aot  haTC  been  said  if  she  had  not  taken  a  prominent  post  in  the 
Migration.  Probably  she  was  the  leader  of  the  women;  as  we 
Aid  after  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  destruction 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  army,  when  Moses,  to  celebrate  the  great  events, 
msng  his  glorious  *Song,'  the  earliest  recorded  poetry  of  the  world, 
that  his  sister  came  forward  and  gave  her  beautiful  and  spirit- 
duilUng  response. 

'^And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel 
in  her  hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  dances. 

"And  Miriam  answered  them,  *Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
Criamphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea."' 

It  is  sad  that  we  must  record  the  fall  of  Miriam  from  the  high 
pinnacle  which  her  faith,  energy,  and  genius  had  won.  What  her 
crime  was  is  not  fully  stated,  only  that  she  and  Aaron  "spake 
against  Moses"  because  "he  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman/' 
Perhaps  Miriam  disliked  her  sister-in-law;  though  it  appears  she 
and  Aaron  disparaged  the  authority  of  Moses ;  it  might  be  from  envy 
of  his  favour  with  the  Lord.  Her  sin,  whatever  passion  prompted  it, 
was  soon  exposed  and  punished.  God  smote  her  with  leprosy ;  and 
oolj  at  the  earnest  intercession  of  Moses,  healed  her  after  seven 
days.  The  camp  moved  not  while  she  was  shut  out ;  thus  the  people 
testified  their  reverence  and  affection  for  her.  She  lived  nineteen 
years  after  this,  but  her  name  is  mentioned  no  more  till  the  record 
of  her  death.  She  died  a  short  time  before  her  brother  Aaron, 
ta  Kadesh,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land.  Euscbius  asserts  that  her  monument  stood  near  the 
city  of  Petrse,  and  was  considered  a  consecrated  spot  when  he  lived 
and  wrote,  in  the  fourth  century.  Her  death  occurred  B.C.  1453, 
when  she  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty -one  years  old,  so  that 
her  life  was  prolonged  beyond  the  term  of  either  of  her  brothers. 

She  has  left  a  beautiful  example  of  sisterly  tenderness,  and  warm 
womaly  participation  in  a  holy  cause.  In  genius,  she  was  superior 
to  ali  the  women  who  preceded  her ;  and  in  the  inspiration  of  her 
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jtplrlt  (she  wiLs  a  "prophetes^j  '  or  puet^)  none  of  her  contemporartes^ 
mnla  or  Female,  except  Mose.^,  was  hor  eqiml  That  sha  was  tuo 
ambltiatiR  is  probabie^  and  did  not  willingly  yicltl  to  the  autJiurity 
with  which  tlie  Lord  had  invested  her  younger  brother,  who  had 
been  her  nnrsling  charge.  From  this  portion  of  her  iiistory,  a 
warning  is  ^oanded  agaltist  the  pride  aud  self-sufllciency  which  the 
con^eloiUHness  of  great  genius  and  great  usefnlneJiS  is  calculated  to 
Incite.  Woman  should  never  put  oif  her  humility.  It  h  her  gum^ 
as  well  as  ornament. 

MTTCHELL.  MARTA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  William  and  tydia  C.  Mitchell ^  dcseendents 
of  the  earlier  iKJttlerB  of  Nantucket  Inland,  iu  the  st^te  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  and  memberE  of  the  Society  of  Friendti,  or  Quakers*  Mis, 
Mitchell  descRiided  from  the  Kame  stock  with  Dr.  Franklin,  whofta 
niothcr  was  from  thia  island;  and  it  is  q^^ulte  rcniarkuble,  thftt 
thronghout  this  family  lineage  are  to  be  traced  ^omfi  of  tbofie  traits 
i>f  character  which.  In  fnil  tneasnre,  marked  the  character  and  hiatory 
of  that  d^'itingniishcd  philosopher.  The  mother  of  Miss  Mitchetl  n^iis 
much  dtstinguished,  in  ht^r  youth^  for  her  fondness  for  btjoks. 

Of  thesis  parents  Maria  was  the  third  child,  born  Augns^c  Lsl, 
1818.  At  a  very  early  age  she  busied  herself  in  writing  talcs  for 
her  brothers  and  sii^tefs,  and  other  juvenile  friends,  priotirrg  thorn 
with  her  pen,  and  binding  tbeni  in  the  form  of  hook^.  Some  of 
these  little  productions  were  very  ingenious,  and  would  have  doBO 
honour  to  matnrer  years. 

From  her  mother  and  an  excellent  preceptress  she  recelv^^id  the 
first  rndiincnty  of  her  etlticatlon,  and  at  the  ege  of  eleven  entered 
her  fatber^s  sehool,  al termite ly  an  student  and  assistant  teacher. 
To  the  gtndy  and  practice  of  astronomy  her  father  was  a  devulee. 
Whenever  tlie  duticii  of  life  permitted,  the  whole  man  was  engroiised 
with  the  pursuit.  Withotit  instruments  at  that  period,  or  the  tneau^ 
of  procuring  any,  he  contemplated  the  heavens  as  a  shepherd, 
watching  the  motions  of  the  firmament^  and  investigating  its  lawi 
by  bis  own  resources.  It  is  said  that  his  Jove  of  the  iitudy  origi' 
nalcd  in  obsservitig,  in  very  early  life,  the  phenomenon  of  the  barvesl 
morrn,  and  in  atteni[iting  to  search  out  the  cause  before  he  knew 
that  It  had  been  done  by  others.  Later  in  lifs;  he  became  posttcssed 
of  tustni mentis  and  engaged  in  practical  operations  i  atid  Maria,  who 
had  already  dbtingtiihhed  herself  in  mathematieal  leaniing:i  WAS 
employed  as  assistant  in  the  observatory. 

The  onerouf  duties  of  a  mere  asi^istant  in  an  est^ihlli^^hnient  of 
this  kind  ftre  scan-ely  calculated  to' attach  one  to  the  employment, 
yet  Misf  Mitchell  was  enamoured  of  the  prospect  of  observing  by 
berMhlf,  and  commenced  her  career  by  obtaining  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  for  the  determination  of  the  local  time.  The 
iiistrmnent  thus  u^ed  was  the  sextant,  one  of  the  ipost  difficult 
the  ohfiervatory.  Mastering  thii,  she  en^^aged  in  the  study  of  the 
science ;  and  tatniliarklng  herself  with  all  the  instrumentii|  she  bccaiue 
skilful  in  their  use. 

On  the  Itit.  of  October,  1847,  she  discovered  a  telescopic  cornet^ 
for  which  she  obtained  the  gold  medial  of  tho  King  of  Denmark, 
an  interesting  act?ount  of  which  has  be*n  written  by  the  Hon,  Kdward 
Kv*»rett,  late  President  of  Harvard  University* 

Mi&s  Mite  hell  ealculated  tb^  elemeuts  of  thi^  eomct,  and  eommu^ 
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lieaied  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 
Ihe  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  her  father  in  making 
he  necessary  astronomical  observation  for  the  measuration  of  an 
m  of  ttao  meridian  between  Nantucket  and  Portland,  in  the  cmploy- 
nenC  of  Dr.  Bache,  for  the  coast  surrey.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
uperintendent,  she  also  made  some  observations  at  the  northern 
Ktremity  of  this  arc.  She  is  also  engaged  in  the  computations  of 
he  new  Nantucket  Almanac,  authorized  by  the  government  of  the 
Jnlted  States,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant  Davis. 
Imidst  all  these  employments,  she  finds  time  to  read  many  of  the 
nrench  and  Grerman  mathematical  vrriters,  and  to  keep  up  with 
Ae  literature  of  the  day.  She  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  only  lady  haviLg 
Kluit  honour,  and  subsequently,  on  the  nomination  of  Professor 
Ajpwsia»  a  member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion 
VDCieDce. 

MITFORD,   MARY  RUSSELL, 

Was  bom  on  the  16th.  of  December,  1786,  at  Alresford,  in  Hamp- 
Aire.  Her  father  was  of  an  old  Northumberland  family,  one  of 
die  Iffitfords  of  Mitford  Castle ;  her  mother  the  only  daughter  of 
die  Rev.  Dr.  Russell,  of  Ash,  in  Hampshire,  and  she  was  their  only 
ehild.  When  still  a  young  girl,  about  the  year  1806,  Miss  Mitford 
pablisbed  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  and  two  volumes  of 
Mrrative  poetry  after  the  manner  of  Scott,  ''Christina  the  Maid  of 
die  South  Seas,'*  (founded  upon  the  story  of  the  mutineers  of  the 
Boanty,  afterwards  taken  up  by  Lord  Byron;)  and  "Blanche,  a 
taioish  Story."  These  books  sold  well  and  obtained  a  fair  share 
of  popularity,  and  some  of  them  were  reprinted  in  America.  How- 
ever, Miss  Mitford  herself  was  not  satisfied  with  them,  and  for 
■ereral  of  the  following  years  devoted  herself  to  reading  instead  of 
writing ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  ever  have  written 

aiin  had  not  she,  with  her  parents,  been  reduced  from  the  high 
nence  to  which  they  were  bom,  to  comparative  poverty.  Filial 
■flection  induced  her  to  resume  the  pen  she  had  so  long  thrown 
■side,  and  accordingly  she  wrote  the  series  of  papers  which  afterwards 
ftemed  the  first  volume  of  *»Our  Village,  Sketches  of  Rural  Character 
and  Scenery."  about  1820.  But  so  little  was  the  peculiar  and 
original  excellence  of  her  descriptions  understood  at  first,  that,  after 
lielng  rejected  by  the  more  important  publications,  they  at  last 
mm  the  'light  in  the  "Lady's  Magazine."  The  public  were  not 
hog  in  discovering  the  beauties  of  a  style  so  fresh  yet  so  finished, 
sad  in  appreciating  the  delicate  humour  and  the  simple  pathos  of 
Hmm  tales ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  popularity  of  these  sketches 
flStgrew  that  of  the  works  of  a  loftier  order  from  the  same  pen ; 
lad  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  cluster  of  cottages  around  Three- 
Hile-Cross,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  (in  one  of  which  the 
Hithoress  herself  resided,)  is  as  well  known  as  the  streets  and  lanes 
iround  the  reader's  own  home.  Four  other  volumes  of  sketches 
rero  afterwards  added ;  the  fifth,  and  last,  in  1832.  Extending  her 
observation  from  the  country  village  to  the  market-town.  Miss 
iitford  published  another  interesting  volume  of  descriptions,  entitled 
•Bolford  Regis."  She  edited  three  volumes,  called  "Stories  of  Ameri- 
an  Life  by  American  Writers."  She  also  published  a  volume  of 
Country  Stories ;"  a  volume  of  "Dramatic  Scenes ;"  an  opera  called 
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"SadftU  nnd  Kftlftwrade,"  autl  four  trft^tHcs,  tlie  rirst  cnriUud  ♦UuHiin/' 
which  was  reptiescntcci  at  the  grmi  I^uUou  Tlieutrii  in  iB'iBt  Mr, 
Maci-^ndy  played  JuUatJ.  Her  next  was  "Foscarj  f  iheti  "Ricii^i" 
and  **CliarlCB  the  Firsts"  all  were  successful.  "RieiizT/*  irj  particular, 
lottff  conlhmed  a  favourite.  She  also  edited  four  vdumes  of  "Fin- 
deri'j*  Tableaux/'  and  contributed  many  articles,  both  prose  and 
ptx'tieiilt  to  other  annuals  and  magazines.  An  edition  of  her  dramasic 
thorks  was  pnliH^hecl  iu  two  YoLitttieei  in  1854;  and  shortly  bififure 
this  her  last  tale  "Atherton,"  a  pleasant  stoiy  told  with  atl  the 
fresh ttces  and  love  of  nature  wliich  eharacierizea  Irer  earlier  eketehesj 
of  country  life,  all  hough  Ihe  author  *a  physical  poweni  were  liitn 
so  greatly  itn paired  as  to  r^tidcr  any  enjoyment  of  iho  exicriml 
beauties  of  nature  1  in  possible. 

Miss  Mitford  dicjd  at  Swallowtield  Cottage,  near  Reading,  whieli 
her  writings  have  made  a  cia&Bic  spot,  in  1855^  she  being  then  hi 
ber  i:ixcy-iiinth  year. 

The  foiltjwing  extraet  frorti  a  note  written  to  a  fViend  a  short  tiiivc 
before  her  death »  will  serve  to  show  the  cheerfulness  and  bcauiiful 
serenity  of  her  iTilnd  during  the  cloiiing  hour^  of  hereaiecr,  which 
had  been  one  of  tio  little  trouble  and  sufferinfj; 

"I  take  for  granted  that  you  know  my  atlliciionsj  bat  Hod  is 
Tory  niert'iful — He  has  left  nn withered  my  incelieet  and  my  affbcti^jns, 
and,  at  this  very  moment,  I  am  sitting  at  the  open  window,  inbaling 
the  sweet  summer  air;  a  jar  of  Iwantifnl  noses  on  the  wlndiiwsiu 
with  in -side;  a  perfect  sheaf  of  fresh -gathered  meadow-sweec,  j^eiidljig 
in  its  almondy  fi-agranec  from  without;  and  although  too  iiiui^ii 
sunken  in  the  chair  to  look  down  on  my  Uttle  Hower-beds*  J  liavc 
the  blue  sky,  the  green  tree^,  and  tbe  distant  harvest- tieldii  for  a 
prospect.  There  U  ronsolation  here — tbe  best  consolatioD,  ne:£t  te 
tlie  goodness  of  God,  is  the  beauty  of  nature." 

MNISZECn,  MARINA, 

CiiAiiissA  of  Museovy,  waa  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  nobleman, 
George  Mniszech,  palatine  of  Sandomir.  He  was  ambitious,  bat 
without  the  ability  to  conduct  his  ambition,  and  he  deserves  the 
appellation  of  an  intriguer  rather  than  a  poHticlan.  tt  has  been 
often  seen  how  trivial  incidents  sway  the  destinies  of  individuals; 
and  a  long  train  of  events,  romantic  and  horrible,  which  fonn  the 
destiny  of  Marina,  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  a  pardon 
granted  by  the  palatine  to  ani  old  woman  condemned  to  death, 
who  held  the  social  position  of  a  witch.  This  personage  being 
introduced  into  the  palace  for  the  exercise  of  her  profession,  cast* 
iiig  her  eyes  opon  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  grace  of  the  daugliter 
of  George,  boldly  predicted  that  she  would  one  day  occupy  a  throne. 
This  prediction  was  taken  seriously  }  the  child  was  educated  for 
her  future  elevation,  to  which  she  looked  forward  with  conlidenee. 
A  tioble  youth  called  Zarucki,  with  whom  she  had  been  educated, 
conceived*  for  her  a  most  violent  passion  j  Dut  her  thoughts  were 
bent  upon  ambitious  elevation,  atid  she  received  his  sentiments  with 
indifTcrcnee,   He  will  appear  at  another  period  of  her  life. 

By  a  train  of  almost  incredible  events,  which  read  more  like 
the  wildest  imaginings  of  Hction  than  the  records  of  sober  history, 
our  heroine  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  being  as  the  wife 
of  Demetrius,  a  real  or  assumed  son  of  Ivan  the  Fourth^  crowned 
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'niif  Lhi9  Ivan  having  bceit  the  nm  Kussian  monarch  who 

^  Ihe  title  of  Czar,  In  I5o0. 
metrias,  lioweverj  soon  gave  offence  to  his  subjects,  who  con- 
:!  AgAimt  him  and  slew  him.    Marina  ec^capcd^  and  meriting 
mn  at^lventarana  Jcw^  named  Jaiilieli,  who  was  willing  to  personate 
murdered  cz&tt  e^mped  aJ3  it  waa  smd  from  the  blows  of  tha 
— Insp  c Altered  into  a  cotitcjst  with  the  nsnrper  who  occupied  it 
the  til  rone,   This  eoriteat  was  pnt  an  end  to  by  the  Polisii 
.«rch  SiglKmond  the  Third,  who  placed  his  son  Ladi^lQas  thereon, 
t  though  the  other  claimants  wt-re  set  asidc»  the  aml)ilioii!i 
rlnii  would  not  giro  up  so  readily  the  &lm.  of  her  Hfe ;  she  diT!!!fed 
\  ftet^lf  in  the  garb  of  a  general,  mounted  on  horse  back ,  put  her- 
Mir  »l  the  head  of  ail  the  forces  sbe  could  collect,  und  mani^iily 
jj  ifiposed  herE^elf  to  LadisLaus.  A  powerful  unwearying  will,  sustained 
tsf  sueli  wonderful  courage^  obtained  many  adherents.   Sh«  made 
£iwlf  Allies  of  the  wandering  Tartars  and  Cossacks ;  but  the 
Inettchecy  of  her  p3GU[Ia-ha.sl]iand  turned  these:  into  enemies,  and, 
liter  incredible  efforts,  she  found  herself  at  lost  in  a  dungeon,  in 
Ura  power  of  her  opponents,   Diiidaining  to  supplicate  compassion, 
£tie  reiKigncd  herself  to  her  fate.    She  said  she  did  not  wii^h  to 
If  she  eould  not  reign.   But  she  had  not  come  to  the  end 
Of  her  adventures*    One  diiy,  the  quiet  of  her  prison  was  broken 
hf  ft  noise  of  combatant!;  i  the  doors  Hew  open-   Oh  Providence  I 
li  wAft  Zarucki,  the  lover  of  her  childhood ;  he  had  become  a  chief 
Hf  iJie  Cosso^^StA.   After  liberating  her,  h(;  offered  to  conduct  her 
iBto  Foland  to  her  father.    Thi^t  offer  i^he  ret\i8ed.  IntoxicAted 
irftit  tlie  ambition  of  royalty,  she  exerted  her  influence  over  thla 
d^eroted  champion  to  incite  new  and  frulttcj^  attetnptsj  at  recovering 
m  aoTerei|:nty  to  which  she  had  no  claim.   She  united  herself  to 
Zftmcku  over  whose  inlnd  she  obtained  complete  dominion;  hi^ 
CojS»»ck5  followed  her  with  impetuoF^ity,  and,  like  a  devastating 
lorrentr  poured  upon  the  east  of  Russia.    It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
tlie  patriots  Kosmu,  Miidn,  and  the  Prince  Pajarski,  formed  a  eon- 
Itaderacy  to  free  their  country  from  the  foreigners,  who  retidercd 
It  m.  M€etie  of  eartiage^   The  first  to  be  eni'ountcrcd  was  Zarucki  | 
m^eix'  superior  forces  completely  overpowered  him,  and  he  was 
fbit^ed  to  Mcc  with  Marina  and  their  infatit  s^on  among  the  snowt 
'ftxid  wildernesses,   it  would  l*e  difficult  to  describe  the  sntleringa 
tiiey  encounter cd ;  for  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that  their 
wanderings  began.   Their  fate  was  inevitable  ?  they  were  taken  by 
ft  djetachnient  of  the  Itussian  army.   Zarucki  fell  at  the  fc«t  of  hit 
wife,  staining  the  snoiv  with  his  blood.    Marina  was  considered 
,  Jm^  these  men      the  tirebrand  which  had  brought  dcstinctlon  upon 
tfi^r  country.    With  revengeful  brutality  they  broke  the  ictj  of 
Blver  Jaiek  with  axes,  and  plunged  the  unfortunate  creature 
Its  cold  waters' 

MOHALBI,  GABAFILIA, 

Wn.  GsBSK  girl,  waii  bom  in  the  island  of  IpKtra,  in  1817,  Her 
I  pftncQts  were  rich  and  respectable,  and  among  the  first  people  in 

Ipsanu  When  Qaratiila  was  about  seven  year*  of  age,  the  place 
I  of  her  nativity  vvas  totally  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  under  the  n^nal 

circnmsEanccf  of  horror.   Saved  by  almost  a  tniraele  fi-om  a  violent 

death,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  was  separated  fwjui. 

ker  grandinotJj<!r  mid  sister,  taken  to  Smyrna,  and  vUct^a  ^wiaa  tasi- 
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somed  by  an  American  merchant,  to  whose  knees  she  clung  ftf 
protection  in  the  street.  This  gentleman  took  her  home  with  hfai, 
and  became  so  much  engaged  by  her  intelligence  and  amiableooi, 
that  he  determined  to  send  her  to  his  relatioiis  in  Boston,  in  onkr 
that  she  might  receive,  at  his  expense,  an  accomplished  edneatkB 
ill  a  free  and  undistractcd  land. 

Garafilia  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  year  1827,  was  immediately 
domesticated  in  the  family  of  her  liberator's  father,  and  very  sooo 
found  her  way  into  all  their  hearts.  She  won  affections  ai  by 
magic.  Her  protector  knew  no  distinction,  in  his  feelings,  betwwi 
her  and  his  own  daughters — ^he  was  her  father — they  were  to 
sisters.  She  was  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  free  from  selfishnsH;  so 
attentive  to  the  wants  of  others,  so  ready  to  prefer  their  wiriM 
to  her  own,  so  submissive  and  tractable,  and  withal  so  bri^  nd 
cheerful;  the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  morals  harmonized  toeon- 
plctely  with  the  grace  and  truly  Grecian  loveliness  of  her  penoii 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  and  not  become  strongly  sttudied 
to  her.  Her  manners  were  much  older  than  her  yean,  and  to 
considerate  in  every  respect,  that,  so  far  ft-om  being  a  bordien, 
Khe  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  care  to  her  adapiled 
father.  Without  stepping  over  the  strictest  bounds  of  truth,  it  ^B^l| 
be  asserted,  that  the  first  grief  which  she  brought  into  his  hoofl^ 
was  when  she  sickened  and  died. 

Her  constitution  had  never  been  a  strong  one.  Toward  the  don 
of  the  winter  of  1830,  she  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  rapid  decliMi 
During  her  illness,  the  singular  submissiveness  of  her  cluuteir 
was  remarkably  developed.  She  uttered  no  complaint,  was  gratdU 
for  the  least  attention,  and  her  only  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  aToH 
giving  trouble  to  any  one.  Her  mental  faculties  remained  ctatt 
the  last ;  and,  till  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  she  read  dil|f 
in  her  Bible,  which  she  always  kept  close  by  her  side  or  midff 
her  pillow.  She  died,  March  17th.,  1830,  without  a  struggle,  aai 
apparently  without  a  pang. 

She  was  only  thirteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  deceasejjfft 
few  of  her  sex  have  ever  experienced  such  changes  or  such  thifluC 
incidents  as  had  marked  her  short  span.  But  it  is  not  as  a  henlM 
or  a  martyr  that  she  finds  her  place  in  our  record.  We  girehv 
history  as  an  example  for  young  gu-ls.  Her  amiable  disposition 
the  lovely  qualities  of  her  mind  and  heart,  make  her  distlngoislNi 
Like  the  rose  of  her  own  island  home,  the  beauty  of  the  bloMB 
was  brief;  but  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  her  patience  and  pie^,  Hki 
the  fragrance  of  the  flower,  give  a  lasting  charm  to  her  chaneiai 
and  make  her  memory  a  sweet  blessing  to  the  young. 

MOLSA,  TARQUINIA, 

Daughter  of  Camillus  Molsa,  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  JiMi 
of  Spain,  and  granddaughter  of  Francis  Maria  Molsa,  a  celebntfil 
Italian  poet,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ladies  in  the  waH 
uniting  in  an  cxtraordinaiy  degree  wit,  learning,  and  beauty.  Bff 
father,  observing  her  genius,  had  her  educated  with  her  brotlM 
and  by  the  best  masters,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  scieoK 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  scientific  men  of  the  time  werehv 
instructors  and  eulogists.  She  was  perfect  mistress  of  Latin,  Gzetfci 
and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Plutarch.  She  also  aD(ie^ 
stood  Hebrew  and  natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  her  own  langiuif^ 
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the  Tnscati,  vitli  gieat  ca^Q  md  spirit.  She  played  on  the  lato 
md  violin,  and  sang  cxquiBiteiy, 

Tarqainia  Molaa  was  highly  egtacrnert  by  Alphonsas  the  Second, 
DLikft  of  Ferrara,  and  liis  wLole  court ;  and  the  city  of  HomQ,  hy 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  in  whlcli  all  her  excellences  were  ^et  forth, 
honoured  her  witli  the  title  of  SiiigtElar,  and  hes towed  on  ht;r, 
and  the  whole  family  of  IVtolsa^  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  a 
Ycry  unuanal  hotiour  to  be  conferred  on  a  womaiL  This  de<!rce 
^Vl\ii  piiseed  December  8lh.,  I600» 

Molsa  was  married  to  Paulas  Porrhina,  l^ut  losing  her  Loflband 
wlnJc  still  very  young,  Bh^  would  never  consent  to  lie  married 
again.  She  grieved  so  much  for  his  death »  as  to  be  called  another 
Artemisia. 

She  retained  her  personal  cuarms  to  an  advanced  period  of  her 
life,  conlirmlng  the  opinion  of  Enripidcs,  "That  the  atttumn  of 
beauty  is  not  leas  pleading  than  its  spring."  Although  so  courted 
and  extolled,  slie  avoided  notice  and  distinction,  and  retained  to 
the  last  her  fondness  for  a  quiet  and  retired  life» 

MONICA, 

MoTHEH  of  An|rustinOf  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  bom  of  Christian 
parents,  in  Xumidla.  She  wa^  not  so  much  indebted  to  licr  mother'^a 
care,  a^  to  that  of  an  old  servant  of  the  house,  who  had  nursed 
her  fajher.  Thi$  pious  servant  never  suffei-od  the  chitdrcn  to  drink 
even  water,  except  at  meals,  telling  tiitim,  that  If  ever  they  became 
mistresses,  the  custom  of  drinking  would  remain  j  and  they  won  Id 
indulge  It  with  wine,  not  water.  Yet  Monica  learned  by  degrees 
to  drink  wine,  having  been  sent  to  draw  U  for  the  use  of  the  family  i 
bnt  having  been  cahcd  a  drunkard  by  one  of  the  maids  when  in 
a  passion,  she,  s track  with  shame  that  such  a  reproach  should  ba 
addressed  to  her,  gave  up  the  practice  fur  cver» 

She  was  married  to  Patrielus,  a  pagan,  a  native  of  Tagast%  in 
Nunudift,  and  endeavoured,  by  her  gentleness,  to  win  him  over  to 
her  faith,  patiently  enduring  hb  pasinionate  tcinpt:r,  in  the  hope  that 
his  natural  goodness  and  benevolence  would  one  day  make  hira  a 
restraint  to  hiniifielf  Many  of  her  friends  complained  to  her  of  the 
barsii  treatment  they  received  from  their  husbands,  when  she  ad* 
vised  them  to  follow  her  plan?  which  some  did,  atid  afterwards 
thanked  her  for  her  cotinseh  She  also  completely  gained  the  heart 
of  her  unkind  and  prejudiced  mother-in-law.  She  was  never  known 
to  repeat  anything  that  might  cause  a  tiuarrel,  but  only  what 
would  heal  and  reconcile- 
Though  so  ol>edient  to  her  husband,  Monica  prevailed  on  him  to 
allow  their  Hon  Augustine,  horn  In  the  year  357,  to  be  brought  up 
a  Christian;  but  though  he  made  great  progress  in  learning,  he 
was,  in  early  life,  very  dissipated.  Patricias,  who  only  wished  him 
to  be  learned  and  eloquent,  was  satisfied  i  but  Monica  grieved  over 
his  errors,  and  prayed  constantly  for  him,  and  patiently  remonstrated 
with  hiui  for  more  than  nine  years.  Her  husband  died  a  Christian, 
leaving  her  only  this  one  son  as  an  object  of  solieitude. 

Augujstine  hail  been  led  away  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Manlchees, 
and  still  continuing  ^his  di,saoliite  life,  bhe  entreated  a  bishop  to 
reajyon  him  out  of  his  errors. 

*'Yotir  son,"  said  he,  *4s  too  much  elated  at  present,  and  carried  away 
by  the  pleasing  novelty  of  his  error,  to  regard  any  arguments.  Let 
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htm  ftione  i  tmlj  Cfintdinc  praying  to  the  Lord  for  bim ;  he  wfll,  in 
tlie  crmrw  of  bis  stLidiifSj  discover  his  error." 

Hu%  Motilcn,  with  flowJs  of  tettrs,  per^isct^d  ia  ber  request.  At 
iA«t,  A  Uttle  out  of  temper,  on  juccount  of  her  iraportanity,  lie 
exc^lftlmf^fl,  '^Begone,  good  woman  i  it  ia  impossible  a  cbHd  of  mcli 
tfUFH  Bhoiifd  fji'rlslh"  And  the  result  proved  that  the  bishop  itb* 
fi>rri<f't«  thiMif^li  not  tilt  after  tim  nnxions  mother  had  waited  Jn 
irj[n^?ied  atixicLy  add  hope  lor  many  yean* 

Hh«  imci  followed  her  fiou  to  Rome,  on  hearing  of  hb  iilneaa', 
iind  rcniuined  there  with  him  aflerwiirds.  They  were  conversing 
onu  iiveolitg  on  holy  Rnhjecl^i :  iha  world  appeared  of  no  mine  to 
ultlien  Monica  BaiJ^  "Son^  what  J  f^honid  do  here,  and  why  I  am 
Ufinu  I  Iinow  notj  the  hope  of  this  life  is  now  quite  i*pent.  One 
tiling  orily*  your  converfllon,  was  an  olgect  for  which  I  wished  to 
live.  My  Gixl  In^  given  me  this  in  a  large  meai^nre.  Wh&C  do  I 
iunio?"  Five  days  after  thi^i  ^^he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  ^me 
QUO  lamented  that  fliics  was  about  to  die  in  a  foreign  land— she  had 
IbniiiTly  liecn  troubled  about  it,  "Nothing^''  said  she,  far  fhjjn 
Qod^  and  I  do  tiot  fear  that  he  will  not  know  where  to  find  me 
at  the  reanrrticilon."  She  died  on  the  ninth  day  of  her  illness,  in 
Iho  (lity-sUth  year  of  her  age, 

M  0  K  1  M  A, 

WiFa  of  Mlthrldatoa  the  Great,  was  a  natlre  of  SaloDica,  H«r 
hushatid  loved  her  devotedly*  but  when  he  was  defeated  by  Lucnlln*, 
lie  caused  her  and  all  h^^  other  wives  to  be  put  to  de^itb,  lest  they 
ibt>nUl  fait  Into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  Some  years  after,  Mith- 
rUtattii  wad  killed  at  hU  own  request,  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  B.C.  €4. 

MONK,   THE   HON,  MES., 

Wai  tlM  dai^hler  of  Lord  Molcswortb,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and 
irift  G«OCl«  Moillc,  Esq,  By  her  own  unassisted  efforts  she  learned 
the  Spatibh,  ItatUnt  ftnd  Latin  language^  and  the  an  of  poetzy, 
He^r  %Hmi\i  were  no  I  published  lill  after  her  death,  when  they  were 
lirtnted  under  the  titlu  of  "Marindas  Poems  and  Translations  on 
ievciifcl  i»cea«ions."  The,*e  writings  are  said  to  sljow  the  tnie  spirit 
of  IKJetry,  and  mmU  delleacy  and  eorrectness  of  ihonght  and  es* 
|»rek»lonI  They  were  all  written  while  occupied  with  the  care  of 
a  hutm  fkintly,  ttid  without  xaj  assistance,  excepting  that  of  a 
food  llbvtir>\ 

Mra.  M^Mtk  was  a  lady  of  exemplarj  charaiebcr^  and  greatly  belmd 
by  all  who  knew  her.   She  died  at  Baxh,  in  17 

MONTAGr.  ELIZABETH, 

D4t^HTKit  of  Maltliew  Robinson^  of  llorton,  Eefit,  was  a  1^ 
of  gtx^al  tiamral  aHlitks^  wMcli  were  nmeh  iinpnrred  vaAa  ibe 
tttlti^m  of  Dt,  Coiiyeri  Middleion.  Aboai  1742«  At  mmkA  Edwd 
Montagu,  of  All«tlKK|ie,  Totksliire;,  stm  of  Charier  fiJUi  tm  t£ 
Dm  fim  Eurl  of  Sabdvlbh.  By  liin  ^  iMd  <wa  aon^  who  dkd 
tft  bte  SHta^.  dfMid  tatndf  to  Liteninre,  and  fbni>e<d  a 

MMlwy  ctaK  «alM  tlw  tta*  SuxMa^  ftwn  a  Utile  incidcBt 
HMt  ommd  tkm,  wmA  U         tx^kHmeA  ^Madame  D  ArlitaT: 

«<tlw»  pttttot  wm  «i%iBAHy  lasdlaM  at  BUk^  and  ow^  a^ir 
Wmm  ti  w  «^  ^  Mr.  Sallimgte.  ia  d«GiiBii«  la 
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accept  an  Invitation  U>  a  literary  meeting  at  Mrs,  Tesey's,  ttom 
not  being,  he  stiid,  in  the  habit  of  displaying  a  proper  eqnjpment 
for  ftn  eveinng  oisgeTnbly.  'PhoT  eried  she,  with  her  well-knowrj, 
yet  fiUvflys  odginal  simplicity^  while  phe  looked  inquisitively  at 
him  and  his  accoutre raents,  *Don't  mind  dresa  [  come  in  jour  blue 
stockings  r  With  which  wt>rds»  humorously  repeating  them  m 
he  entered  the  npartmcnt  of  the  ehoseiv  coterie,  Mr.  Btillingfleet 
claimed  permission  to  appear^  and  thcfie  word  Ft,  ever  after,  were 
fixed  in  playful  stigma  upon  Mrs.  Vesey's  aasociationB. 

Wliile  to  Mrs,  Veseyt  the  Bm  Bleu  Society  owed  its  urigin  and 
its  epithet,  the  meetings!  that  took  place  at  Mr«.  Montagu's  were 
soon  more  popularly  linown  hy  that  denomination,  for  though  they 
could  not  be  more'  fiishionabte,  tliey  were  far  more  splendid/' 

In  1775,  the  death  of  Mr.  Montagu  left  Mra,  Montagu  a  widow 
with  an  immense  property  j  and  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her 
munificence  was  that  of  aatthng  one  hundred  pou^ids  per  annmn 
on  her  less  affluent  friend  Mrs.  Carter,  with  vfimm  she  was  on 
terms  of  affectionate  intimacy.  Herself  and  her  style  of  livitig  at 
this  period  are  deacrihcd  by  one  of  her  frietids,  who  was  only  the  a 
hegiunitig  her  Bubscqneut  career  of  brilliancy  and  utility.  Hannah 
More,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  thus  writes  of  Mrs*  Montagu,  who  was 
then  about  fifiy-iive  year.^  of  ago  :— 

*'Mrs.  Montagu  received  me  with  the  most  encouraging  kindness  j 
she  h  not  only  the  finest  genius,  but  tlie  finest  lady  I  ever  saw? 
she  lives  in  the  highest  ftyle  of  Tnagnificcncc ;  her  apartment.^  and 
table  are  in  the  most  splendid  taste ;  but  what  ha u hies  are  thcjwi 
wiicn  speaking  of  a  Montagu  1  Her  fbrm  (for  she  has  no  bodt/)  Is 
dclieitc  even  to  fragility  j  her  countenance  the  most  animated  in 
the  world  j  the  sprightly  vivacity  of  fifteen  with  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  a  Nestor.  But  1  fear  she  is  hastening  to  decay  very 
fast;  her  spirits  are  so  acflve^  that  they  must  soou  wear  out  the 
httle  fhiil  receptacle  that  holds  them." 

Fortunately,  in  this,  Hannah  More  did  not  evince  herself  a  true 
prophetess,  for  Mrs.  Montagu's  life  was  prolonged  for  nearly  thirty 
years  after  the  date  uf  tiii^;  predictioti. 

In  1781,  she  built  her  magnirtcent  house  in  Fortmaii  Square,  and 
also  continued  her  hnildir^g  and  planting  at  her  country  residence, 
Sandlcford,  Here  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  a  fVequent  visitor,  and 
has  given  some  spirited  sketchea  of  their  mode  of  living,  in  her 
correspondence. 

Mrs.  Montagu  pubUshed  an  "Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius 
of  Shakspcrc,"  which  descncd  and  acquired  great  celebrity.  She 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  writings.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  tiight 
several  years  before  her  decease,  but  retained  her  mental  faculties 
to  the  last.  She  died  August  27th.,  1802,  in  her  eighty -second 
year,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  body  of  her 
infmi  son,  who  had  been  dead  nearly  sixty  years,  wjw,  by  her 
own  desire,  removed  out  of  Yorkshire,  and  placed  in  her  tomb; 
a  circumstance  displaying  the  maternal  tenderness  of  her  heart 
in  a  touching  manner. 

Mrs.  Montagu  was  a  woman,  of  great  taicnts,  yet  notwithstanding 
her  high  attainments  in  literature,  benevolence  was  the  most  striking 
feature  in  her  character.  She  was  the  re  warder  of  merit,  the  fiieud 
of  her  own  sex,  and  the  poor  alwajia  found  in  her  a  liberal  bene- 
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factress.  For  some  yeatis  before  her  death,  she  hud  been  in  tlic 
habit  of  ifiving  a  yearly  eiitertaiuineTit,  on  May-day,  to  tbe  chimney- 
Bweijps  of  Lotidoiu  who  mourned  her  loss  with  great  grief.  Her 
published  workFi  are  "E^siiy  on  the  Genius  and  Writing*!  of  Shnk- 
epere,"  lld^i  "Four  Vohimen  of  LetterH,"  1805)  and  1813;  "DiaJoguc^ 
of  tbo  Deid^  in  part,"  1760 

MONTAGU,    LADY   MART  WORTLET, 

Was  tlK'  oldeitj-  daughter  of  Evelyn,  Duke  f>f  King^torj,  and  iMy 
Maty  Fielding,  danghtcri-  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh.  She  Mvm  born 
at  Thoresby,  in  KoitingharashirCt  about  The  year  1690.  She  earl} 
gove  such  Identjc  of  g(?niti3,  that  her  father  placed  her  under  the 
Fftinc  preceptors  an  her  hrcjtber,  and  she  acquired  a  singrjlar  pn>- 
ficieiicy  in  clossk-al  Btwdies.  Brought  tip  In  great  seclusion,  she 
was  enabled  to  cultivate  her  mind  to  a  degree  rurely  st^cn  ia  women 
of  that  period.  In  1712  she  beeamc  ih^  wife  of  Edward  Wortley 
Montagti»  and  eontirmcd  to  live  In  retirement  unti!  her  biisband'a 
appointment,  on  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  to  a  seat  Id 
the  treasury,  which  brought  her  to  London*  iTirroduced  at  conrt, 
her  wit  and  beaaty  called  forth  universal  admiration,  and  she 
became  familiarly  acquainted  with  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  diS' 
tlnguished  wrtlers.  In  17 TC,  Mr.  Wortley  was  appointed  anibas«^ad«ir 
to  the  Porte,  and  Lady  Itary  flceompanied  him.  Here  began  that 
corre,^]>oiidetice  which  "has  procured  her  such  wide-spread  celebrity, 
and  placed  her  among  the  first  of  female  writers  in  our  tongue; 
and  here,  too,  her  bold,  unprejudiced  mind,  led  her  to  that  iraportflut 
step  svhich  has  made  her  one  of  the  greatest  bene  factory  of  nuinkind. 

While  dwelling  at  Belgrade,  daring  the  summer  fnontti«.  Lady 
Mary  observed  a  singular  custom  prevalent  among  the  TurJt«— 
that  of  engrafEing,  or  as  it  is  now  called,  inoculating  with  yariolous 
matter,  to  produce  a  mild  form  of  small -pox,  and  stay  the  ravage* 
of  that  loathsome  diseaj»e.  She  examitied  the  process  with  philoso'- 
plileal  curiosity,  and  becoming  convinced  of  its  eflicjicy,  did  uot 
hesitate  to  apply  it  to  her  own  son,  a  child  of  three  years  old. 

On  her  return  home  she  introduced  the  art  into  England,  by 
means  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  embassy ;  but  its  expediency 
being  questioned  iimong  scientific  men,  an  experiment,  by  order  of 
the  government,  was  made  upon  five  persons  under  sent4.mce  of  deatL 
which  proved  highly  Bucceprjfid, 

What  an  arduous  and  thankless  enterprise  Lady  Mary's  was,  no 
one,  at  the  pi-esent  day,  can  form  an  idea.  She  lived  in  an  age 
obi^tinatety  oppoi=ed  to  all  Innovations  aud  improvements,  And  she 
sayjs  htiraclf,  "That  if  she  had  foreseen  the  vexation ^  the  persecutioit, 
and  even  the  obloquy  which  it  brought  npon  her,  she  would  never 
have  attempted  it.*'  The  clamours  raised  against  It  were  beyond 
tjclief.  The  medical  faculty  rose  up  in  ann*^,  to  a  man  ;  the  clergy 
descanted  from  their  pulpits  on  the  impiety  of  seeking  to  take  events 
out  of  the  hands  of  Providence ;  thup  exhibiting  more  narrownps?^  tluin 
tbe  Turk-s  who^e  ob?5tinate  faith  in  prcdesTiTiatlou  wontd  tvave 
naturally  Jed  them  to  this  coucintfion.  Lady  Mary,  however,  soou 
pained  many  supporters  among  the  cnligbiened  clW^es,  headed  hv 
the  Piirtcess  of  Walc.*^,  afterwards  Qtiucn  of  Gt^-orge  the  Second*? 
and  irutli,  a?s  it  always  does,  linally  prevailed.  She  gave  much  of 
her  time  to  advice  and  superintendence  in  the  families  where  in- 
oculation was  adopted,  constantly  cairying  her  JUtle  daughter  with 
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licr  into  the  sick  room,  to  prove  her  security  fimm  infection. 

The  present  age,  which  has  bene h ted  so  widely  by  thb  art  and 
its  im prove meiUfi,  can  form  but  a  faint  cstiniaio  of  the  ravages  oi 
that  fearful  pcoarffe,  before  the  ititroduetiori  of  itioculiitlon*  wlmn 
either  a,  loathsome  disease,  a.  painful  death,  or  di^ligurcd  features ^ 
awaited  tieuriy  ever>  being  horn,  ThlK  may  account,  in  wunse  measiire, 
for  the  ahiiciice  of  thiit  active  grrntitnde  which  service;*  smh  as  hers 
should  have  called  forth,  Ilnd  Lady  Mary  Wortley  lived  in  llic 
dsyi  of  heatlien  Greece  or  Rome,  her  name  wonUl  have  been 
enrolled  among  the  deities  who  have  benetitcd  mankind.  But  in 
ChriMian  England,  her  native  land,  on  which  she  bestowed  bo  di^r 
a  blessing,  and  through  it,  to  ail  the  nations  of  the  earthy  wliai 
has  been  her  recompense?  We  read  of  col(i<;sal  endowments  by 
the  British  goveroraent,  upon  gn^at  generals  j  oftidea  conferred  ajid 
pensions,  grimted,  through  several  generations,  to  those  who  have 
served  their  country  j  of  monnments  erected  by  thf*  British  people 
to  statesmen^  and  warriors,  and  even  to  weak,  and  vicious  princes  j 
liut  where  h  the  nionumcnt  to  Lady  Mary  VVortlcy  Montagu? 
Where  iB  recorded  th::  pen&lon,  the  "dignity,  bc.^towed  upon  her 
line,  as  a  sign  to  future  generations  that  she  wnji  a  benefactor  to 
the  human  race,  and  that  her  country  acknowledged  it?  In  the 
p^i^e  of  history^  and  in  the  annals  of  medieioci  her  name  mnst  find 
its  place ;  hut  there  alone  is  the  deed  recorded,  wliich  beneath  every 
moi  In  Christendom^  from  the  palace  to  the  pauper's  hut,  has  carried 
a  blessing  I 

On  her  return  to  England,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  took  up  her 
residence,  at  the  solicitation  of  Pope»  at  Twickenham  j  but  their 
frlecidship  did  not  continue  long  after.  Pope,  it  i»  nsEerted,  tnudR 
a  violent  declaration  of  love  to  her,  which  she  treating  with  ridicule, 
BO  oifended  him  that  he  never  forguvc  her-  A  paper  war  ensued 
between  them^  little  ereditahle  to  either  party.  Lady  Mary  con- 
tinued to  exercise  considerable  influence  in  societj^  till  1739,  when 
her  health  declining,  she  resolved  to  pass  the  rcmajTider  of  her  days 
in  the  milder  climate  of  Italy.  She  was  not  accompanied  by  her 
husband,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  surmises  [  but  as^  he  always 
corre*' ponded  with  her,  and  gave  repeated  proofs  of  his  confidence 
in  her,  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  there  was  any  objec- 
tionable reason  for  her  condtiet.  Lady  Mary*s  correspondence  during 
this  period  of  her  life,  is  marked  by  the  same  wit,  vivacity,  and 
'talents,  as  that  of  her  earlier  years,  and  i&  published  with  her  col- 
lected writings. 

This  once  brilliant  court  beauty  was  now  become  so  Indifferent 
to  her  personal  appearance,  that,  speaking  of  her  looks,  she  says, 
**I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  it  is  now  eleven  years  gince  I 
have  seen  my  figure  in  a  glass,  and  the  last  reflection  1  saw  there 
was  so  dii^agreeable,  that  I  resolved  to  spare  myself  the  mortifl cation 
fbr  the  futuie.'' 

Atler  an  absence  of  twenty-two  years.  Lady  Mary  retttrned  to 
England,  but  the  did  not  long  survive  the  removal  i  she  died  in 
less  than  a  year  alter,  at  the  age  of  seventy -two.  Of  her  two 
children,  both  of  whom  survived  her,  one  was  the  eccentric  and 
proiligate  Edward  Wordey  Montagn^  who  was  a  source  of  continual 
nnliappinesfi  to  her  through  life  i  the  other  became  the  wife  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute,  a  difitiugui^hcd  nobleman,  and  was  the  mother  of 
a  large  family* 


Lady  Montagu's  letters  were  first  printed,  flutTcptiti<*ii5lj,  In  1763, 
A  more  complct<j  edition  of  !ier  works  was  published*  in  (ive  Tn1am«s, 
in  1803;  and  another,  edited  hy  her  f^cat-grj^ndson.  Lord  Whurrt- 
cliffc,  with  additional  letters  and  information,  in  1837.  The  lettepi 
ftom  Constaatinopk  and  France  liave  been  often  reprinted. 

MOOTANCLOS,  MARIE  EMILTE  MATON,  MADAME  DE. 

Was  t>orn  at  Aix,  in  1736,  Her  first  hasliand  was  Baron  dc 
Princeu,  and  liei*  siscond,  Cbarlemiignie  Cuvelicr  Gran  din  de  Mont- 
nnclos.  Being  left  a  widow  a  second  time,  Rhe  devoted  hf^rsdf  to 
literature.  She  wrote  comedies  in  one  net,  vaudevilles,  and  operas, 
and  a  periodical  work  called  "The  Ladles*  Magaitno/'  She  died 
in  1812,  aged  seirenty-six* 

MONTEGUT,   JEAXXE   DE   SEGLA.   MADAME  DE, 

Was  born  at  Toulon se,  in  1709.  She  was  married »  a£  sixteen,  to 
M,  de  Montdfeut,  treasurer-general  of  the  district  of  Toulouse.  Tbii 
lady  obtained  three  times  the  priiie  at  the  floral  games  of  Totilonae, 
composed  odes,  letters,  poems,  and  translated  almost  all  tbe  odci 
of  Horace,  in  verse.  She  nndcrstood  Latin^  Italian^  and  Bngliik 
Her  vi  orks  were  ptihii^lied  in  Paris,  in  17 G8,  ^ 

MONTENAT,   GEOEGETTE  DE, 

Wxa  still  young  when  her  father»  her  mother*  and  sijl  servants 
in  their  honie,  died  of  the  plague.  She  had  the  good  fortutie  to 
escape,  and  Jeanne  d'Alliret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  took  her  into  bw 
serviee  as  maid  of  honour.  The  reading  the  emblems  of  Aleiat 
gave  this  young  lady  the  idea  of  composing  a  hundred  eniljl*3m^  en 
Chrlstiati  or  moral  snhjeciJ^,  illustrated  by  verses  of  her  own,  which 
she  dedicated  to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  which  were  printed  In  1574, 

MONTI,   PERTICARI  COSTANZA, 

Of  Feirara,  is  daughter  of  the  great  Vinccnzo  Monti ;  sbe  has  an 
bercditary  claim  to  genius.  The  som  of  great  men  are  proverbially 
deficient,  whether  from  the  imparriality  of  nature,  wbo  will  not 
confine  her  gifts  to  one  family,  or  because  the  great  man  is  too 
much  oc  en  pied  with  the  cares  of  greatness  to  fulfil  the  important 
though  minute  offices  of  a  parent.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
general,  Monti  devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  this  his  only 
and  beloved  child,  and  be  was  fully  rewardefl  by  the  result.  Costanjw 
diligently  pursued  the  studies  ho  directed ;  she  became  an  excellent 
Greek  and  Latin  ischolar^  as  well  as  mistress  of  the  modem  tongues 
of  Europe.  Perfectly  versed  in  general  literature,  she  added  skill 
in  mneic  and  fjainting  to  her  accomplishments.  It  wa.^  her  fortune 
to  become  the  wife  of  that  illustrious  man  whose  death  Ita.ly  still 
deplores.  Her  marriage  did  not  abate  her  ardour  for  iniellcctnal 
pursuits ;  she  persevered  in  ber  course  of  study,  and  wrote  poetaa 
that  met  with  unanimous  applause.  She  rettimed  in  her  widow- 
liood  to  her  father's  bouse,  where,  entirely  devoted  to  study,  aho 
lives  in  scelusion  So  much  solid  information  ioined  to  the  ffraccji 
of  a  poetical  imagination,  render  the  name  of  Consiaiua  Monti 
worthy  to  accompany  that  of  ber  immortal  father  in  the  annuls  of 
literature. 
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MONTMORENCY,   CHARLOTTE  MARGARET, 

TiTE  wife  of  Cnnd^,  was  faraons  for  ber  beauty,  which  ciiptlvattd 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.  Tt>  escape  the  importHTiities  of  thh 
powerful  lover^  her  hu^sband  carried  her  off,  on  their  wedding  night, 
to  BmsiiEls,  where  she  renmmed  till  Henry's  assassin ar ion,  in  1610. 
She  died  iii  1050,  ag*5d  fifty -seven.    Her  son  was  the  ^eat  Conde. 

MOXTPENSIER,   ASSE    MARIE   LOUISE  D^ORLEAJSTS, 

DUCHESS  DK, 

DAUGMTEn  of  Gaston^  Dt^ke  d'Orleans,  brothcsr  of  I^nis  the  Thir- 
rcenth,  was  bom  1627.  She  inherited  boldness,  intrigue,  and 
impetnosity  from  her  father ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  of  tiie  Fronde, 
f=he  not  oaly  enr»braeed  the  party  of  the  Duke  de  Cond^,  but  she 
made  her  adherents  fire  the  eannon  of  the  Hastile  on  the  troops  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth.  This  rash  step  againj^t  the  authority  of  her 
king  and  cousin,  ruined  her  hopeS|  and  after  in  valo  aspiring  to  the 
band  of  a  sovereign  prince^  she,  in  1669,  married  the  Count  do 
LauKiin,  a  man  much  younger  than  herself.  The  king,  though  bc 
bad  permitted  the  imiDn,  threw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  lovers, 
and  Lauzuii  was  kept  in  prison  for  ten  years  j  but  after  the  cession 
of  Dombes  and  Eu,  of  which  the  Duehess  de  Montpensier  was  the 
PQvereign,  she  was  allowed  to  see  her  husband.  But  she  was  violent 
and  jealous,  and  Lauzun  was  ungrateful  and  faithless;  and  she  at 
last  forbade  him  to  appear  in  her  presence,  and  retired  to  a  convent. 
She  wrote  two  romanees,  and  some  devotional  books.  There  ia 
a  collection  of  letters  to  Madairie  de  MotteviUe,  written  by  Madcmoi- 
!?*>lle  Moutpensier,  and  her  most  importatit  work,  the  "Menaoirs," 
a  farr^Hgo  of  curious  anecdotes,  valuable  from  the  sincerity,  good 
fi^ith,  and  yivacity  with  which  they  are  written.  These  "Memoirs" 
have  iMiCU  and  will  be  sought  for  among  the  literary  curiosities  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  though  they  cotitain  much  that  is  trifling, 
or  ratber,  mere  gossip.  She  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselk:* 

MOXTPENSIEIE,  JACQUELIN  LOXGVTC,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Was  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  de  Longvic,  lord  of  Guny, 
and  was  married,  in  L^SS,  to  Louis  de  Bourbon,  the  second  of  the 
name,  Iiukc  de  Montpensier,  She  was  a  lady  of  great  merit,  and 
a  favourite  of  Catliailne  de  Medicis ;  and  had  she  lived,  she  might 
Itave,  l»y  her  couuselK,  prevejited  many  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  this 
princesas  but  she  died  in  156L  She  openly  avowed,  in  her  last 
illness,  what  her  husband  had  long  suspected,  that  she  was  a  Pro- 
testant ;  and  two  of  her  daughters  protVssed  the  iiame  faith. 

Thuanus  praises  this  lady  for  her  talents,  prudence,  and  masculine 
understanding.  She  was  intelligent  and  skilful  in  the  aflairs  of 
povemment,  and  always  solicitfius  for  the  public  tranquillity.  It 
was  to  her  that  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna  addressed  himseU;  when, 
foreseeing  the  ruin  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  during  the  roigu  of 
Iran  CIS  the  Sccondt  he  told  ber  that  if  she  kept  not  her  promise 
of  opposing  the  house  of  Guise,  all  was  lost.  It  was  by  her  influence 
with  Catharine  de  Medicis,  that  Michael  de  i'HGpital  was  made 
(Jhancellor  of  France.  **Had  this  been  tlie  ordy  meritorious  action 
i  J  her  iife,"  i^ays  Bayle,  "it  ought  to  have  consecrated  her  memory, 
Ko  other  person  could  have  afforded,  in  so  dangerous  a  coujuncture, 
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an  equal  support  to  the  monaroliy."  The  iluchess  also  contributed 
to  tlie  preservation  of  the  life  of  tUc  Prince  tJe  Condtf. 

MOEATA,    OLTMPIA  FULTIA, 

Wa$  bom  at  Ferrara,  in  1526.  Her  fath^^r,  pr^^ceptor  to  the  yonng 
Princes  of  Ferrara,  sons  of  Alpbonsus  the  First,  observing  her  gcnias, 
took  great  puLtis  in  ciiltivatitig  it.  Olympia  vr&A  called  to  court  for 
the  puj-p03«  of  ^itudying  belles- Icttres  "with  the  Princess  of  Ferrsrfl, 
where  a&toQishcd  th«  Italians  by  declaiming  in  Latiti  and  Grct'k, 
explaining  liie  paradoxes  of  Cieero*  and  answering  snv  questioti 
that  was  pnt  to  her.  Her  father's  death,  and  the  ill  liealth  of  her 
mother,  mthdrew  bijr  from  c^urt,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  house- 
hold  affairs,  and  tlie  edncratloti  of  her  thi*ee  sisters  and  ^  brother, 
A  young  German,  named  Andrew  Gruathler,  who  had  studied 
medicine,  and  taken  his.  doctor's  degree  at  Ferrara^  married  her, 
and  took  her,  with  her  little  brother,  to  Germany. 

They  went  to  Schweinturt,  in  Franconia,  which  was  soon  after 
besieged  and  burnt,  and  they  barely  escaped  with  their  lives:,  Th^ 
hardsiiips  they  snffcrcd  in  consequence,  caused  Morara'si  death  in 
the  coume  of  a  few  months.  She  died  in  1555,  in  the  Prote^tftnt 
faith,  which  she  had  embraced  on  her  coming  to  Germany.  Several 
of  her  works  were  burnt  at  Schvveinfurt,  but  the  remainder  were 
collected  and  puhlishcd  at  Basil,  155B,  by  Cculuis  Secundus  Corio. 
They  consist  of  orations,  dialogues,  letters,  and  translations, 

MOEELLA,  JULIANA, 

A  KATJVE  of  Barcelona,  was  bora  in  1595.  Her  father  being 
obliged  to  leave  Spain  for  a  homicide,  fled  to  Lyons,  where  he 
tanght  hi»  daughter  so  well,  that  at  the  age  of  twelve,  she  publicly 
nituntained  theses  in  philosophy.  In  her  tenth  year,  she  is  sjitd  to 
have  held  a  public  dbputatiou  in  the  Jestiit*s  College  at  Lyons. 
Bhe  was  profoundly  skilled  in  philosophy,  divinity,  nmsie,  jnris- 
prmtence,  ami  philology.  She  entered  into  the  convent  of  St 
Fraxedia,  at  Avignon, 

MORE,  HANNAH, 

DrfiTi3fotJisHjEi:j  for  her  talents,  and  the  noble  manner  in  which 
she  exerted  thk^tn,  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr,  Jacob  More; 
she  was  born  February  2]id.,  1745,  at  Staple  ton,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  More  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  gave  his  daughterg  the  rudiments 
of  a  elaasieal  education ;  but  he  was  a  narrow-minded  man,  and 
so  fearful  they  would  beeome  learned  women,  that  he  tried  by 
pii^cepts  to  connreract  the  effect  of  his  lesisons.  The  eldtir  daughter* 
upctied,  at  Bristol,  a  boarding-school  for  girls,  which  was  for  a 
long  tittle  very  fioniishingf  and  at  this  school  Hannah  obtained 
the  best  advantages  &f  education  &he  ever  enjoyed.  How  small 
theiie  were  compared  with  the  opportunities  of  young  utcnj  And 
yet  what  ma,!!  of  her  tiatioti  and  time  m'ss  so  influential  fi>r  goo^it 
or  has  left  such  a  rich  legacy  c>f  moral  ksaons  Tor  the  improvement 
of  the  world  as  Hannith  More  has  done?  Her  influenee  has  been 
wondcrfhl  in  the  new  world,  as  well  as  in  htr  own  country, 

hi  1761,  Hannah  More  wrote  a  pastoral  dramu,  "Use  Searcn 
afttr  Happiness."   She  was  then  sixteen  j  and  though  this*  i>rL'duc- 
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tloT]  was  not  published  till  tnany  years  afterwards,  yet  she  may  M 
Baid  to  hav^?  ihi^n  com itiei iced  her  Ikemry  career,  which  till  1824^ 
when  her  last  work,  "Spirit  of  Prayer,"  was  if!.^ued,  was  steadily 
ptirsued  for  iilxty-three  years.  The  next  important  event  of  iier 
life  is  til  us  relate    by  Mrs.  Elwood 

"When  about  twenty- two  years  of  age,  elie  rectiived  and  ncceptcd 
an  offer  of  marriiiife  from  Mn  Turner,  a  gentleman  of  large  ibi tune, 
but  considerably  her  senior.  Their  acqualutance  had  commenced 
in  coiisequenec  of  some  yyuTig  relarives  of  Mr.  Turner 'a  being  at 
the  Misses  More'^  school,  'who  generaily  E5pent  their  holiitays  at  tlieir 
cousin's  beautiful  residence  at  Belmont,  near  Bristol,  wliithcr  they 
were  permitted  to  invite  some  of  their  young  fiienda ;  and  Hannah 
and  Patty  More,  behig  near  their  own  age,  were  generally  atnrjug 
those  invited.  Tiie  aifsir  was  bo  far  advanced  that  the  wedding- 
day  was  aeinally  tixed,  and  Hannah,  having  given  up  her  slmre 
in  her  sisters'  estahiii^hmctit,  had  gorio  to  considerable  expciiiic  in 
making  her  preparation!*, — when  Mr.  Turner,  who  appears  to  have 
been  of  eeceutiie  icinper,  was  induced  to  postpone  tiie  completion 
of  his  ongagt^nn!nt ;  and  as  this  was  done  more  than  once,  her 
friends  at  length  interfered,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  relinqui.^li  ttie 
marriage  altogether,  though  this  was  against  the  wishes  of  tlio 
capriciuus  gentleman. 

To  make  some  amends  for  his  thus  trifling  with  her  affcction^^ 
Mr.  Tuiriicr  insisted  upon  being  allowed  to  settle  an  annuity  ujMjn 
her,  wldch  she  at  hrst  rejected,  but  suhj^equently,  thiougli  tlij 
medium  of  her  friend ^  Dr.  Stou chouse,  who  consented  to  be  tho 
agent  and  trustee,  she  was  at  lijngth  prevailfd  on  to  allow  a  sum 
to  be  settled  upon  her,  which  should  enable  her  hereafter  to 
devote  herself  to  tho  pursuits  of  Itteriiture. 

She  had  soon  after  another  opportnnity  of  marryinp:,  which  was 
declined,  and  frnni  this  time  she  seems  to  have  formed  itie  rcso- 
lutiont  to  whieti  she  ever  afterwards  adhered,  of  remaining  iiiugle." 

In  1774,  she  became  acquainted  with  the  great  tragedian,  David 
Garrick;  hd  and  bis  wife  soon  formed  a  warm  attachment  for  th^s 
young  authoress,  invited  her  to  their  house  in  London,  and  Intro- 
duced her  to  the  literarj'  and  fashionable  world.  She  was  there 
presented  to  Sir  Jojihua  Reynolds,  Kd round  Burke,  and  Dr.  Johnson ; 
how  highly  she  priced  the  privilege  of  such  acquaintances  may  be 
gathered  from  her  letters,  She  constantly  wrote  to  her  sisters  at 
Bristol,  describing  in  a  style  of  eas^y  elegance  whatever  interested 
her  In  London. 

Her  tirst  acqnaintance  with  that  much-abueed  class,  the  pnh- 
li.<hers,  U  thus  narrated  by  Mrs.  Elwood : — 

**Htinnah  More  again  visited  London,  In  1775,  and  in  the  conrsc 
of  ihi»4  year  the  eulogiunis  and  atLention,"?  Khe  liad  received  induced 
her,  a3  she  ob!?erved  to  her  sisters,  to  try  her  real  value,  by  writing 
a  small  poem  and  offedug  it  to  Cadcll,  The  legendary  tale  of 
*Sir  Eldred  of  the  Bower*  wa**,  accordingly,  cotnpogcd  in  a  foraiight'j» 
time,  to  which  she  added  The  Uleeding  Kock,*  which  had  been 
wi  itten  some  years  previously.  CadcU  offered  her  a  handsome  stim 
for  these  pocm.s,  telling  her  if  he  could  discover  what  Goldsmith 
received  for  tlic  *Dctjened  Village,'  he  would  make  up  the  dcdeleucy, 
whatever  it  might  be, 

Tbns  commenced  Hannah  More's  acqualntaiice  with  Mr.  Cadell, 
wlio  wm,  by  a  singular  coineideuce,  a  native  of  the  same  villaga 
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with  herse  lf  J  and  her  eonnoidtm  ^th  his  estoblishment  was  carried 

on  fijr  forty  yearn" 

In  i7S2t  Haiinah  J!orc!*s  "Sacred  Dr»TJJss"  were  published^  witJi 
a  poem^  entitled  "S^insiblliCy." 

f'All  her  works,"  says  Chambers,  in  his  '*CyclopfPdia  of  English 
Literatuve,"  '-were  successful,  and  Johnson  said  he  thought  kcr  the 
best  of  female  versifiers^  The  poetry  of  Haanii.h  More  is  novf 
forgotten,  ljut  ^Percy*  is  a  good  play,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
ntithorcsa  might  have  excelled  as  a  dramatic  write rt  had  tthc  devoted 
herself  to  that  difficult  apcciea  Of  composition,  in  178G»  she  pub- 
lished another  volume  of  versi%  ^Flono,  a  Tale  for  Fine  Gentlemen 
mid  Fine  Ladies,'  and  The  Baa  Bku,  or  Convcrmiion.*  The  Jatter, 
which  Johnson  compHmentcd  tts  a  great  performance,  wa£  an 
elaborate  eulogy  oti  the  Ba»  Bleu  dub,  a  litertiry  assembly  that 
met  at  MfH.  Montagu's." 

Hannah  M ore's  first  prose  puhlicalion  wa.s  "Thoughts  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Manners  vi  the  Great  to  QencrfaiL  Society,"  pro* 
dtiired  in  1788.  This  was  followed,  in  17^1,  by  an  "Estimate  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World/'  As  a  means  of  couiitcracUng 
the  political  tracts  and  exertions  of  the  Jacobins  and  levcllerSj 
Hannah  More,  in  1794,  wrote  a  number  of  talcs,  ptihlishcd  monthly, 
imdcr  the  title  of  "The  Cheap  Repository,**  which  attained  to  a 
sale  of  about  a  million  cacti  number.  Some  of  the  little  stories 
(as  the  "Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain, ")  are  well  told,  and  oont^n 
striking  moral  and  religious  lessons.  VVith  the  same  object,  our 
authoress  published  a  volume  chilled  "Tillage  Politics/*  Her  other 
principal  works  are — "Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female 
Fdu cation,"  17I>9;  "Hints  towards  Forming  the  Character  of  a 
Young  Princess,"  1806 ;  "Caelehs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  comprehendidg 
Observations  on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manner.n,  Religion  and  Morale"' 
two  volumes,  1S09  ^  "Practical  Piety,  or  the  Ihfiiience  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  Life,"  two  volumes,  1811  j  ^'Chrbtian 
Morals,"  fiVO  vnluTnes,  1S12  j  "Essay  on  the  Character  and  Writings 
of  St.  Paul/'  two  TO  lames,  IB  13;  and  '*Moral  Sketches  of  Prevailing 
Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  with  Refieeeions  m 
Prayer,  1SI9.  The  coilection  of  her  works  is  comprised  in  eleven 
volumes  octavo.  The  work  entitliid  *' Hints  towards  Forming  the 
Character  of  a  Young  Princess/*  was  written  with  a  view  to  the 
education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  on  which  subject  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  Hannah  More  had  been  requested  by  Queen 
Charlotte.  Of  *'Coeleb-s,"  we  arc  told  that  ten  edilionjf  wore  sold 
in  one  year— a  remarkable  prot>f  of  the  popularity  of  the  work. 
The  tale  is  admirably  written,  with  a  fine  vein  of  delicate  irony 
and  sai-caam,  and  some  of  the  characters  are  well  depicted,  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  story,  it  presents  few  incidents  or  emhet- 
lis:hmenp  to  attract  ordinary  novel- readers,  it  has  not  inaptly  beeti 
itylcd  *%  dramatic  sermon/'  Of  the  other  publications  of  Ibe 
authoress,  we  may  say,  with  one  of  her  critics,  "it  would  be  idie 
iti  m  to  dwell  on  works  so  well  known  as  the  "Thoughts  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Great,"  the  "Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Faeh ion- 
able  World,**  and  fo  on,  which  flujUly  established  Mlsii  More's 
n;ime  lu?  a  great  moral  writer,  possessing  a  masterly  command  over 
the  resoiirces  of  our  laTiguage,  and  devoting  a  keen  wit  and  lively 
fancy  to  the  best  and  noblest  of  purposes,  in  her  latter  days 
tlicra  was  petbapa  a  tmctm'e  of  unnecessary  gloom  or  severity  in 
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,htr  raligions  riews ;  yet,  when  we  recollect  her  unfeigned  sincerity 
rmd  practical  benevolence—her  exertions  to  instruct  the  poor  miners 
..  md  cottagers— and  the  untiring  zeal  with  which  she  laboured,  even 
ImMBt  severe  bodily  infirmities,  to  inculcate  sound  principles  and 

tmiliii  111  111  cultivation,  from  the  palace  to  the  cottage,  it  is  impo:i- 
jpHe  not  to  rank  her  among  the  best  benefactors  of  mankind. 
|s  ne  great  success  of  the  different  works  of  our  authoi^ess  enabled 
3|Mr  to  Uve  in  ease,  and  to  dispense  charities  around  her.  Her 
jBlera  also  secured  a  competency,  and  they  all  lived  together  at 
^krley  Grove,  a  property  of  some  extent,  which  they  purchased 
|lMt  Improved.  "From  the  day  that  the  school  was  given  up,  the 
flMkile  sisterhood  appears  to  have  flowed  on  in  one  uniform  current 
gif  peace  and  contentment,  diversified  only  by  new  appearances  of 
Winnmh  as  an  authoress,  and  the  ups  and  downs  which  she  and 
~)be  others  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  a  most  brave  and  hunmne 

•speriment — ^namely,  their  zealous  cffoit  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
•tdncation  and  religion  among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages 
tetfbwted  in  a  wild  country  some  eight  or  ten  miles  firom  their 
abode,  who,  ftom  a  concurrence  of  unhappy  local  and  temporary 
IgaieBmstanoes,  had  been  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  hardly  con- 
iMmble  at  the  present  day."  These  exertions  were  ultimately  so 
^MOceMful,  that  the  sisterhood  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a 
ffMriy  festival  oelebrated  on  the  hills  of  Cheddar,  where  above  a 
thooaand  children,  with  the  members  of  female  clubs  of  industry, 
'^-iilso  established  by  them,)  after  attending  church  service,  were 
,''flMded  at  the  expense  of  their  benefactors. 
'  Hannah  More  died  on  the  7th.  of  September,  1833,  aged  eightv- 
*  ilglit.  She  had  made  about  £30,000  by  her  writings,  and  9hc  Ic'fl. 
^Ijjr  her  will,  legacies  to  charitable  and  religious  institutions  amounting 

to  £10,000. 

In  1834,  *<Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Hannali 
Jfoie,"  by  William  Roberts,  Esq.,  were  published  in  four  volumes, 
b  these  we  have  a  fhll  account  by  Hannah  herself  of  her  London 
and  many  interesting  anecdotes. 

MORGAN,    SYDNEY  LADY, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Sydney  Owcnson,  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
Atxmt  1788.  Her  father,  Mr.  Robert  Owenson,  was  a  respectable 
actor  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin,  and  gave  his  daughter  the  best 
advantages  of  education  he  could  command.  He  was  a  man  of 
decided  talents,  a  favourite  in  the  society  of  the  city,  and  author 
of  some  popular  Irish  songs.  His  daughter,  Sydney,  inherited  his 
predilection  fbr  national  music  and  song.  Very  early  in  life,  when 
•he  was  a  mere  child,  she  published  a  small  volume  of  poetical 
efltasions;  and  soon  after,  '*Thc  Lay  of  the  Irish  Harp,"  and  a 
selection  of  twelve  Irish  melodies,  set  to  music.  One  of  these  is 
Ihe  well-known  song  of  **Kate  Kearney probably  this  popular 
Ifilc  will  outlive  all  the  other  writings  of  this  authoress.  Her  next 
wotk  was  a  novel,  "St.  Clair,  or  the  Heiress  of  Desmond,"  published 
when  she  was  about  sixteen.  It  was  soon  followed  by  "The  Novice 
of  St.  Dominick and  then  her  most  successful  work,  "The  Wild 
Irish  Girl,"  which  appeared  in  the  winter  of  1801. 

The  book  had  a  prodigious  sale.  Within  the  first  cwo  years, 
•even  editions  were  published  in  Great  Britain,  besides  two  or  three 
iu  America.  It  gained  for  Miss  Owenson  a  celebrity  which  very 
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ffew  writers,  of  either  eex,  have  won  a,t  bp  carlj  an  age.  It  giiiiieJ 
her  the  love  and  Ijlessings  of  the  Ii'tsh  people^  of  course  j  f^nd  & 
ffur  niore  difficult  achkveuiuiir,  it  won  tor  her  a  high  reputation  oat 
of  her  owu  country- 

What  arc  the  peculiar  tncnte  of  the  work  whlcli  won  tlm  popn- 
laritj  ?  As  a  novcl^  Jt  certftinly  cannot  be  rated  very  bij^b.  Thti 
plot 'is  hows  little  liiveBtive  talent,  and  is,  moreover,  liable  to  some 
objectiou  on  the  score  of  mural  tendency.  Nor  is  the  merit  of  the 
woric  in  its  titjlCt  which  h  both  high-flown  and  jjtjcrilc.  The 
exaggerated  sentiment,  so  often  po^n^d  ont  by  the  fvrvid,  but  u  it- 
cultivated  writer,  appears  tnore  uonden£»kiiL  from  Uio  pompouij 
phraseology  in  which  it  is  frequently  expressed. 

Such  IB  the  prevailing  style  of  the  book,  though  occasionally^ 
when  giving  utterance  to  BOine  fitrong  deep  feeling,  which  u-^imUy 
finds  its  appropriate  language,  the  author  is  truly  elcM|iietJt.  iloiv 
could  a  noveli  so  written,  gain  such  popularity?  Beeau.se  it  had  a 
high  aim,  a  holy  purpose.  It  owed  itti  success  entirely  to  the  eiiuple 
enrne^trieijs  wkh  whith  Mitis  Owenson  defended  her  coEmtry.  It  la 
all  Irisib.  bhc  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  self,  nothing  but 
patriotism  was  in  her  soul,  and  thiji  feeling  redccjucd  the  faulto  of 
itifiatcd  style,  French  sentimeniaiisinj  false  reasoning,  and  all  the 
cxtravfigances  tjf  her  youtliful  fancy.  Ireland  wad  her  iu^piratiou 
and  her  theme.  Its  hi^tor>%  language,  antiquities,  trHditions,  ajid 
wrongs,  these  she  bad  studied  as  a  zealot  does  his  creed,  and  wttb 
a  fen  our  only  inferior  in  sacrednet^d  to  that  of  religion,  she  poured 
ber  whole  heart  and  mitid  forth  in  the  cause  of  her  own  native 
land. 

After  such  remarkable  success,  il  was  a  matter  of  course  Umi 
Miss  Oweiison  should  continue  ber  literary  career.  'Tatriotic 
Skctchci^,"  *'lda,''  and  '*The  Missionary,"  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Her  next  work  was  "O'Donnell;"  theti  ^'Florence 
Maearthy,  an  Irish  Talc,'*  waii  publijihed  in  1818,  Previously  to 
ti)is  Miss  Owention  beeaiiic  Ijady  Morgan,  by  marrying  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  M,D,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  talents,  as  his  ovvu  work, 
"J^ketehes  of  the  Fhilosophy  of  Life  and  MoralSj**  shows»  The 
maniage  seemed  to  give  new  energy  and  a  wider  scope  to  the 
genius  of  Lady  Morgan  ^  the  tastes  of  the  husband  and  wife  were, 
evidently^  in  sympathy.  They  went  abroad^  and  ^'France"  and 
**lEiilj',"  two  clever  speeinienB  of  Lady  ilorgan's  iiowers  of  obser- 
vation and  description,  were  the  result.  Theae  works  arc  lively  and 
entertaining.  Lord  Byron  has  borne  testimony  to  the  lideiity  and 
excellence  of  ^ Italy if  the  authoress  had  been  less  eiolieitous  of 
making  a  ^cnsatioti^  her  book  would  have  been  more  perfect,  yet 
now  it  is  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

^The  0*Hrit:ns  and  thti  0*Flahertys,"  a  novel  intended  to  portray 
national  manners,  appeared  in  18J7 ;  "The  Uook  of  the  lioudoir'* 
in  182^>.  Among  her  other  works  are,  "The  Princess,?  a  Estory 
founded  on  the  Hcvolution  in  Belgium,  **Dramatle  Scenes  from  Ileal 
Lii'e/^  "The  Life  aud  Times  of  Salvator  Kosa,"  and  '*WonniU  and 
her  Master,*'  published  in  London,  1B4U.  'i\vo  volume."?  of  this  work 
were  then  isj^ned :  the  authoress,  suffering  under  that  iMiinful  aflJic- 
tion,  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  terminated  in  loss  of  sight„  was 
unable  to  complete  her  plan,  and  it  has  never  been  tinished.  Ji; 
is  a  philosophieal  history  of  woman  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,— a  work  on  wliicb  Lady  Morgan  evidently  laboured  witit 
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gfent  Keal.  It  should  be  carefully  read  by  nil  who  wish  to  gain  ft 
compendious  knowledge  of  woman *s  t^istory,  and  a  graphic  sketch 
of  her  intiucnce  in  the  earlj-  agess.  Many  new  and  Taluabie  trntha 
are  promulgated;  and  though  some  of  the  opinions  am  THisound, 
hecaiTse  unscriptural,  yet  the  earnest  ^vish  to  benefit  her  aex^  and 
improve  sociuty,  has  gifted  the  writer  with  great  power  in  Bettiog 
forth  much  that  it>  true,  and  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  appears  to  ns  that  the  greatest  bleniish  in  the  works  of  this 
iudpfatjgable  writtr,  b  the  under- current,  more  or  lesa  Btrijiig, 
running  through  many  of  themj  bearing  the  philosophical  opinionjs, 
or  sayings  rather,  of  the  French  sentimental  school  of  infidcla.  Wc 
da  not  think  Lady  Morgan  an  unbeliever  i  but  she  gives  occtx^ion 
for  censure  by  cxjjrL^tjJilonjj,  occasionally,  that  faTour  free- thinkers. 
If  she  had  but  served  God,  in  her  writings,  with  the  same  cnthu- 
^a*tic  zeal  she  served  her  country,  what  a  glorious  woman  she 
would  have  been  I 

Before  fehe  qtilte  relinquished  her  literary  labours,  I^dy  Morgan, 
in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  jsroduced  two  volumes  of  sketches, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "A  Book  without  a  Name.'' 
Lady  Morgan  haa  made  large  sacrifices  for  liberal  principles,  which 
she  has  at  all  limes  boldly  avowed,  and  the  penaion  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  fiom  the  Civil  List,  conferred  on  her  by  Lord 
Grey  during  his  ministry,  was  well  deserved  for  this  and  her  serrlcea 
to  the  world  of  letters, 

MOHLET,   COUNTESS  OF, 

Is  auihor  of  several  novels,  which  have  attained  considerahlu 
popularity  both  in  England  and  America.  Among  these,  the  best> 
perhaps,  are  "Dacre,"  '*The  Divorced,"  and  "Family  Eecorda;"  the 
tirst  is  considered  very  good. 

MOSCHENl,  COSTAHZA, 

Of  Lucca,  This  lady  Is  endowed  with  great  activity  of  mind. 
She  has  written  much,  and  published  a  translated  poem,  and  an 
original  one  in  octavo  rhyme,  which  are  highly  praised. 

MOSEBT,    MART  WEBSTER, 

Wife  of  John  G.  Moseby,  Esq,,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was  gifted 
with  poetic  genius  of  no  ordinary  power.  Her  only  published  work 
^vas  of  undoubted  merit,  Pocahontas,  a  Legend ;  with  Oistorioal 
arid  Traditional  Notes  \"  Issued  in  1840.  She  also  wrote  for  periodi- 
cals, and  was  hif^hly  esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  literary  aceom- 
pUshmentJ^.  Deeply  versed  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  j^iving  mneh 
time  to  Biblical  researches,  she  was  always  at  home  on  religious 
topics;  and  fervent  piety  was  the  loveliest  attribute  of  her  genius. 
Her  father  was  Mr.  Robert  Pleasants,  and  she  was  connected  by 
blood  with  the  Randolph  family.  Mrs.  Moseby  died  in  Richmond 
city  in  IBM,  aged  fifty -two. 

MOTHER    ANNA,    oit    ANN    OF  SAXONY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Christian  the  Third,  King  of  Denmark* 
She  was  bom  in  the  year  153 and  as  the  only  daughter  of  her 
mother,  Dorothea^  became  the  idol  of  her  heart.  But  the  queen, 
convinced  that  the  bes£  interest  of  her  child  must  be  promoted  hj 
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a  course  of  cdacation,  which  was  calculated  to  make  her  not  orif 
fit  to  bo  called  a  princess,  bat  also  a  housewife  and  a  ChiiMki, 
confided  her  religious  training  to  the  worthy  chaplain,  and  caned 
her  to  be  instructed  in  all  domestic  duties,  even  such  as  aro  nov 
called  menial  in  some  circles  of  society. 

In  1548  she  married  the  Elector  August  of  Saxony,  and  becrae 
the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  she  buried  bdbce 
they  hud  attained  a  mature  age.  Soon  after  her  marriflge,  she 
devoted  herself  with  all  her  energy  to  the  mental  and  moral  im* 
])rovement  of  her  subjects.  On  all  occasions  she  set  them  an  example 
of  Christian  faith,  resignation,  and  patience,  often  saeriflcinir  ber 
own  pleasures  and  comforts  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  tbe 
people;  and  so  fully  were  they  aware  of  it,  that  they  called  her 
only  the  mother  of  the  country. 

But  while  she,  unitedly  with  her  husband,  endeavoured  to  n\st 
the  standard  of  education,  by  multiplying  schools,  and  that  of  monlii 
by  increasing  the  numl)cr  of  the  churches,  she  neglected  not  the 
principal  condition  of  the  people.  Waste  lands  were  cultivated  Iv 
her  directions,  and  on  one  occasion  she  headed  the  pioneers,  wta 
a  spade  in  her  hand,  in  order  to  encourage  them  in  a  task  whiek 
was  new,  and  apparently  unpromising  to  them. 

She  devoted  much  of  her  time  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  natanl 
philosophy,  and  botiiny ;  and  endeavoured,  on  all  occasions,  to  nuke 
her  knowledge  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  her  people,  and  tbe 
improvement  of  their  lands.  She  aided  her  husband  in  welcoming 
and  supporting  the  Dutch  exiled  cloth  and  cotton  weavers,  who 
had  ])cen  driven  ft-oni  their  homes  by  religious  persecution;  and 
tiicy,  in  their  turn,  contributed  to  perfect  their  own  monufiictaien. 

She  accompanied  her  husband  upon  his  travels,  and  then  ther 
were  always  provided  with  the  best  seed  for  raising  fhiit,  whick 
they  distributed  among  the  people.  She  induced  her  husband  to 
pass  a  law,  that  ever>'  new-married  couple  must  plant  and  gnft 
two  f^'uit  trees  during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage.  Everywhere 
she  established  schools,  apothecaries,  and  botanical  gardens.  She 
was  also  an  exemplary  housewife,  who  did  not  consider  it  bcneatk 
her  to  attend  to  the  smallest  matters  in  housekeeping. 

She  fell  a  victim  to  her  benevolence  and  Christian  duties,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  died  on  the  IsL  of  October,  1585. 
The  lower  classes  of  Saxony  still  speak  of  her  only  by  the  name 
of  Mother  Anna, 

MOTTE,  REBECCA, 

Daughter  of  Robert  Brewton,  an  English  gentleman,  who  had 
emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in  1788,  in  ChariefltOB. 
When  about  twenty,  she  married  Mr.  Jacob  Motte,  who  died  sooi 
after  the  conmiencenient  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Captain  Me* 
Pherson,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  in  command  of  the  gairliOB 
at  Fort  Motte,  had  taken  possession  of  the  large  new  house 
Mrs.  Motte,  and  fortified  it,  so  that  it  was  almost  impregnable 
Mrs.  Motte  herself  had  been  obliged  to  remove  to  an  old  fhrn- 
house  In  the  vicinity.  In  order  to  dislodge  the  gairison  hefbre 
succours  should  arrive,  Generals  Marion  and  Lee,  who  wero  com* 
inanding  the  American  forces  there,  could  devise  no  means  but 
burning  the  mansion.  This  they  were  very  reluctant  to  do,  bat 
Jdrs.  Motte  willingly  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  proeenfeod,  hoM 
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them  and  its  apparatus,  which  had  been  imported  from  India,  and 
I  fMrNMired  to  cany  combustible  matter. 

bn.  £Uet,  in  her  ''Women  of  the  American  Revolution,"  gives  a 
•eeoiint  of  this  heroine ;  the  following  extract  refers  to  another 
of  her  history,  and  is  important,  as  illustrating  her  high 
of  honour,  her  energy,  and  patient,  self-denying  perseverance, 
r  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  growing 
;  ot  the  American  war  for  independence,  became  embarrassed  in 
I  buiiness ;  and  after  his  death,  and  termination  of  the  war,  it 
,  1  ftmnd  impossible  to  satisfy  these  claims : — 
fSThe  widow,  however,  considered  the  honour  of  her  deceased 
Dd  involved  in  the  responsibilities  he  had  assumed.  She 
'ned  to  devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  honourable 
,  of  paying  the  debts.   Her  friends  and  connexions,  whose  ac- 
[ntance  with  her  affairs  gave  weight  to  their  judgment,  warned 
of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  such  an  effort.   But,  steadfast 
the  principles  that  governed  all  her  conduct,  she  persevered. 
"  _  in  an  humble  dwelling,  and  relinquishing  many  of  her 
litnal  comforts,  she  devoted  herself  with  such  zeal,  untiring  in- 
and  indomitable  resolution,  to  the  attainment  of  her  o^ect, 
success  triumphed  over  every  difficulty,  and  exceeded  the 
dons  of  all  who  had  discouraged  her.   She  not  only  paid 
'  biuband's  debts  to  the  full,  but  secured  for  her  children  and 
ndants  a  handsome  and  unencumbered  estate.  Such  an  example 
f.peneyerance  under  adverse  circumstances,  for  the  accomplishment 
T»  high  and  noble  purpose,  exhibits  in  yet  brighter  colours  the 
m  that  shone  in  her  country's  days  of  peril!'* 
.  Hotte  died  in  1815,  at  her  plantation  on  the  Santee. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA, 

WxDBi«T  known  for  her  philanthropy,  and  distinguished  as  a 
"er  among  her  own  sect  of  "Friends,"  or  "Quakers,"  is  a 
of  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  Masi<achusetts.    Her  parents 
)  Thomas  and  Anna  Coffin ;  the  latter,  bom  Folger,  was  related 
0r.  Franklin.   Lucretia  was  in  childhood  instructed  to  make 

,  elf  useful  to  her  mother,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 

h  fcart  the  charge  of  his  mercantile  affairs.  In  1804,  when  she  was 
fakoot  eleven  years  old,  her  parents  removed  to  Boston,  where  she 
^{id  the  advantage  of  attending  one  of  the  public  schools.   At  the 

»of  thirteen,  she  was  sent  to  a  "Friends'  boarding-school,"  in 
State  of  New  York,  where  she  remained  three  years,  during 
last  year  being  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher ;  which  shows 
great  her  proficiency  and  faithfulness  must  have  been.  Her 
ts  had,  meantime,  removed  to  Philadelphia;  there  she  joined 
J  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  married  to  James  Mott,  who 
I  belonged  to  the  "Society  of  Friends,"  and  subsequently  entered 
•  mercantile  partnership  with  her  father.  Thus  early  was  Mrs. 
t  settled  in  life ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  her  to  state,  that  she 
been  attentive  to  discharge  well  the  womanly  duties  devolved 
^•B  her — has  been  the  mother  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are 
iDg;  and  do  credit  to  their  mother's  former  care.   She  has  also» 
md  chances  and  changes  of  an  American  merchant's  life,  been 
f  tillrff  to  help  her  husband  in  the  support  of  their  family;  and  she 
it,  as  a  good  wife  does,  willingly,  with  her  whole  heart.  But 
duties  did  not  engross  all  her  time ;  her  active  mind»  directed 
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find  developed  by  the  peculiar  teai^bings  of  her  sect,  took  a  wider 
raTige  than  has  yet  hecii  ungual  with  her  snix. 

MOTTETILLE,    FRANCES    BEBTEAND  DE, 

Was  born  in  Normandy,  in  1615.  Her  wit  and  oi^eable  manners 
recommended  her  to  Anne  of  Auatria,  Kegcnt  of  France,  who  kept 
her  constantly  ne^r  her.  Tha  jealousy  of  Cardinal  Sicheliett*  how- 
evei;,  catii^ed' her  disgTaci\  and  she  retir«d,  with  her  mother,  to 
Normandy,  where  she  married  Nicolas  LungluiR,  Lord  de  Mottevjlle, 
an  old  m'lin,  whc  died  two  years  after.  On  the  di^ath  of  HicbelieTi, 
Anne  of  Austria  recalled  her  to  conrt.  Here  she  employed  herself 
in  writing  memoirs  of  Aune  of  Anr.tria,  giving  an  apparently  correct 
account  of  the  minority  of  Louin  the  FourEeentht  and  the  interiar 
of  a  court.   She  died  at  Varis,  in  1(^3%  aped  seventy -live, 

MO  WATT,    ANNA  CORA, 

Was  bom  in  France,  Her  father^  Mr.  Ogden,  waa  a  wealtliy  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  iicw  York,  On  hef  mother side»  she 
is  descended  ft^om  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence.  Mr.  Ogden  having  involved  his  fortune  in 
tlie  well-known  Miranda  expedition,  embarked  in  mercantile:  busi- 
ness, which  obliged  him  to  remove  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  resided 
sevei-al  years.  lie  was  the  father  of  f^eventeen  children,  of  whom 
Mo*  Mo  watt  was  the  tenth.  These  young  people  possessed  his- 
ti  ionic  talent  in  a  remarkable  degree,  which  developed  itself  daring 
this  i-esjdence  in  France.  The  fine  old  chateau  In  which  they 
rCMd^d,  a  short  distanct  from  the  town,  posee^sed,  as  many  of  those 
ok!  French  housed  do,  a  little  theatre,  and  it  was  here  that  they 
early  begim  to  exert: Isc  their  talents. 

When  Anna  was  about  six  years  ola,  Mr.  Ogden  returned  to  liia 
native  land.  The  children,  however,  continued  to  pursue  their 
theatrical  amnscments,  and  the  little  Anna  became  remarkable  for 
her  skill  in  reading  aloud.  At  thirteen,  she  was  an  insatiable 
reader.  Among  other  works,  she  studied  a  great  number  of  French 
plays,  altering  several  of  Voltaire's  for  private  thcatricala,  in  which 
she  took  a  part.  When  scarcely  more  than  fourteen,  *he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Mo  watt,  a  wealthy  lawyer  of  New  York,  a 
visitor  in  her  father's  family,  vv^ho  soon  after  proposed  for  her. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  by  nil  parties,  her  father  stipulating 
that  tlie  marriage  should  be  deferred  till  Anna  had  attained  her 
seventeenth  year. 

Jleanwhile,  the  youthful  Jianctt  continued  her  siudie^,  attending 
school  as  formerly.  Domestic  clouds,  however,  soon  began  to 
darken,  as  is  proverbially  the  case,  around  this  "course  of  trtie 
love."  There  wa"  some  danger  of  the  match  lieing  broken  off,  and 
to  prevent  any  further  difflcuUyi  an  elopement  was  decided  upon. 
This  was  eti'ected  during  the  bustle  and  confusion  attending-  the 
preparations  for  a  play,  which  the  young  people  were  to  act,  in. 
honour  of  their  father's  birth- day.  The  youthful  bride  was  soon 
pardoned  and  received  by  her  affectionate  parents ;  her  husband's 
residence,  a  fine  estate  about  four  miles  from  New  York,  allowing 
her  still,  from  its  near  neighbourhood,  to  form  a  part  of  the  fhmily 
circle.  Here,  surrounded  by  wealth  and  every  bodulgeocc,  Mrs, 
Mowatt  contluaed  her  studies  with  untiring  ardour,  devoting  herself 
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pririci pally  to  the  study  of  French^  Spaiil«l5T  a-nd  niuskv  and  never 
turned  ftijide  fVom  these  important  cfrccupatioiis  hy  the  ciilJs  rnado 
tipoti  tier  hy  Eociery^  which  her  sociul  accomplishments  rendered 
her  so  well  fitted  to  iuiorn.  During  the  first  two  yeftrs  of  her 
Tnftrried  life  she  published  her  first  workfi,  two  vol  urn  ee  of  poemi?^ 
which,  however,  do  not  possess  more  mprit  than  belongs  to  the 
ordinary  rnn  of  jnvenjle  productions.  She  ocL'jiiyloiifllly  exeiciscd 
her  skill  in  writing  and  arranging  little  driunatic  pieces  for  private 
perfonuance^  wbich  amusements  leu E  their  aid  In  embelliibing  this 
brilliant  period  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Mowjirt's  health  now  began  to  decline— /^-eat  fijars  were 
entertained  of  cons  ump  Li  on— and  a  voyage  to  Kuropc  wrj*  docidiid 
upon.  Mr.  Mowatt*;*  praft^fisional  engagements  prevented  la  is  leaving 
New  York,  she  accompanied  some  rntnibers  of  her  family  abraad. 
She  remained  in  Bremen  three  months,  when,  being  joined  by  ber 
hiisbatidj  they  repaired  to  Pf>riit.  Here,  where  they  had  every 
opportunity  of  luin^fling  in  die  mojit  influential  society  of  that  gay 
and  intelligent  capital,  she  found  time  for  BCudy.  She  devoted 
]ieri)elf  to  the  acqtiirement  of  the  ItAlian  Uinguuge,  and  wrote  & 
play,  in  five  acts,  called  "Gnlzare,  or  the  Terwan  Slave,"  which  was 
aftcrwardfi  published,  though  originally  writteti  for  a  private  circle, 
^fter  an  absence  of  a  year  and  a  halt',  ihey  returned  to  the  United 
States;  ^on  after  wliith,  clouds  began  to  darken  over  their  once 
prosperous  career.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  Mowatt's  residence  abroad, 
and  partly  from  an  afiectlon  of  the  eyes,  he  gave  up  bis  profession 
of  the  law,  and  embarked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  commercial 
^^^eculatlons.  Unfortunately,  lery  sooti  after,  one  of  those  t:ommer- 
cial  crisis  occurred  that  eonvuke  the  whole  mercantile  world,  and 
riito,  which  it  was  impoasible  to  avert,  was  impending  over  them. 
The  weakness  of  his  eyes  prevented  Mr.  Mowatt  from  returni]]g  to 
his  profession,  and  they  wei-e  without  resource. 

Some  time  before  these  domestic  events  occurred ^  dramatic  readings 
had  met  with  great  suecesti  in  various  cities  ol"  tlie  Union*  Mrs, 
Mowatt  had  heard  these  reading,s  and  when  their  misfortunes  fell 
upon  them,  tlio  idea  of  turning  her  own  talentn  to  account  in  the 
same  manner  occurred  to  her.  She  had  nifiny  difficiUties  to  con- 
tend with  in  taking  such  a  step.  The  injustice  of  society,  which 
degrades  woman  in  the  social  sealc,  if  by  her  own  honourable 
exertions  she  endeavours  to  labour  for  monev^,  would  operate  against 
her,  and  of  course  influence  her  friend^i  to'  oppose  a  project  which 
must  bring  her  before  the  public  almost  in  the  ehamcter  of  a 
dramatic  performer.  The  cousent  of  her  husband  being  obtained 
hfjwever,  she  quietly  made  all  the  arrangements  for  iier  llrst  attempt, 
which  was  to  take  place  ^n  Boston,  delaying  to  inform  her  father 
of  the  step  she  contemplated,  till  hur  departure  for  that  city  Siie 
lind,  however,  the  happiness  to  receive  his  full  approval  before  her 
first  appearance.  Her  success  in  Boston  far  exceeded  her  expect- 
ations; arid  in  Providence  and  New  York,  where  she  continued 
lier  readings,  it  was  conrirmed,  Mrs.  Mowatt  suffered  much  from 
the  disappi-obatlon  expressed  by  her  friends  at  her  having  under- 
taken this  public  career,  whieh  wa.s  deemed  by  them  a  degradatiori 
— a  forfeiture  of  caste.  Her  health  gave  way,  and  for  two  years 
bhe  was  a  con  finned  invalid. 

About  this  lime,  Mr,  Mowatt  became  principal  panner  hi  a 
publishing  concern,  and  the  whole  force  of  Mrs,  Mowatt'tf  mhiU 


was  tamed  to  aid  him.  lender  the  name  Helen  Berklej"*  gfa« 
wrote  a  scries  of  articles  which  became  very  popular,  and  wert 
translated  into  German,  and  republished  in  London.  The  Fiiccc«i 
of  these  produciiona  Induced  Mrs,  Mo  watt  to  write  in  her  own  uamej 
OTid  "jihtf  was  accu^d  by  a  wise  critic  at  copying  the  witty  Helen 
Berkley  V  Her  desiiltory  wdLtcpa  were  nunierous  aiid  various. 
Unfortunately,  the  publishing  bu^iine^is  in  which  Mr.  Mo  watt  was 
eniraged  proved  unsuccessfEil,  and  new  trials  eaine  npoji  ihem. 

Being  told  that  nothing  would  be  bo  produotive  as  draraatit" 
writings,  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  18-15,  wrote  her  first  comedy,  called 
"Fashion/'  which  wq3  brought  out  with  much  s^plcndouV  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York.  Its  succcbs  was  briliimt;  arid  in  Phil- 
adelphia it  was  performed  with  eqnal  eclat*  In  less  than  two 
niotiths  after,  she  aceepred  the  offer  of  an  engagement  from  tht 
manager  of  the  Park  Theatre,  and  made  her  debut  hi  New  York 
io  the  Lady  of  Lyons.  Her  success  was  complete,  and  her  vocalion 
was  dedded  njjon* 

After  a  Eerios  of  profitable  engflfTcments  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Mowatt  embarked  lor  this  country;  and 
in  December,  1847,  she  made  her  tirsit  aiipearance  before  a  Yot^ign 
audienee  in  Manchester.  Her  gueeess  was  en  eh,  that  a  Loiidoii 
engagement  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  followed,  where  she  perfonnai 
for  several  weeks,  A  brilliaut  engagement  in  Dublin  was  sD^m  after 
completed;  since  which  timCp  her  professional  career  continued  to 
be  sueee&sful  in  England,  till  interrupted  by  the  loss  of  her  hm- 
band,  who  died  in  London,  in  F&bruarj',  1851.  Mrs.  Mowatt  ii 
slight  and  graet^fEil  in  form,  with  a  lovely  countenance  possessing 
til  the  principal  reqni.dtes  of  beauty,  in  eharaeter  she  is  "brave- 
hearted  In  adversity,  hunevolcnt,  unselfish,  and  devottd/' 

MULOCH,    DIANA  MARIA, 

Is  known  as  the  author  of  several  workj?,  piibtif?hed  nnonymoujiily, 
which,  if  they  have  not  the  elements  of  extensive  popularity,  pos^ieas 
great  attractions  to  readers  of  cultivated  mind  and  Intel  lee  t,  Tlii» 
lady  was  bom  at  Stoke -upon -Trent,  Staffordihire,  in  182(>,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -three  published  her  lirst  novel,  "The  Ogilvies," 
ft  charming  tale,  "in  spite  of  iU  occasional  coUoqaial  simplicity,  and 
tendency  to  give  too  great  a  prominenee  to  the  expression  of  fecltfigs 
and  emotions;  it  is  rich  in  both  pathos  and  humour,  and  shews 
in  the  writer  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  power  and  depth  of 
thought  qtiite  remarkable  in  the  first  work  of  a  young  vvriter, 
"Olive,*'  another  novel,  which  appeared  in  1H50,  gives  evidence  of 
intellectual  growth ;  this  was  followed,  in  1851,  by  the  "Head  of 
the  family,  a  story  of  tiiiddle  tlass  Soottisih  life."  Next  came  a 
ytry  graceful  and  imaginative  fairy  tale,  called  "Alice  Learmont,'* 
and  after  that  "Agatha's  Hosband  again  a  novel.  "Avilhon, 
and  other  Tales,*'  in  three  volumes^,  and  several  books  for  yonng 
people,  Including  **Rhoda-s  Lesson li,"  "Cola  Monti."  "A  Hero,"  "The 
Little  Lychetts,"  and  *' Bread  opon  the  Waters,"  are  also  the  prodaoe 
of  Miss  Muloch's  pen ;  besides  fugitive  tales  and  poems  eontributed 
to  [jetiodieals. 

MURATORI,  TERESA, 

Was  born  at  Bologna,  in  1C62.  She  early  evinced  a  taste  for 
the  fine  anj-,  partlcidaily  music  and  drawing.  She  was  the  daughti^r 
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of  a  physician,  and  sticcessively  the  scliolar  of  EnTili<j  Tarufll, 
Lorenzo  Paelncili,  and  Gioranni  GuiaeppG  da\  Sole,  Slje  Cf>mi,H)fC(| 
maTiy  works  for  the  dmrehes  of  Bologna,  the  most  udniirabte  oi 
whieh  are,  "A  Dead  Child  restored  to  Life,"  "The  Disbt-licf  of  St 
Thomas,"  BQd  **The  Annan ciat Ion."    Sho  died  in  170S. 

M  YRTI  S, 

A  Greek  woman,  distinguished  for  her  poetical  fcalent^.  She 
Jived  about  BX\  dOO,  and  instrncted  the  eel  e  bra  ted  Corinim  in  the 
art  of  veri^ification.  Findar  also  i&  said  to  hare  been  one  of  her 
pupils. 


NAOMI, 

Ani>  her  liusbatid  Elimelecli,  went  to  the  land  of  Moab,  becansc 
of  a  famine  in  Canaan,  After  about  ten  years,  her  hnsband  and 
two  sons  died,  leaving  no  children.  Kaomi  then  retamed  yvith  Rath, 
one  of  her  daughters -in -law,  to  her  own  country,  poor  and  humble. 
Yet  it  speaks  well  for  the  ehanniter  and  conBisteney  of  Naomi,  that 
phc  so  thoroughly  won  tlie  love  and  respect  of  her  daughters-iU' 
Jaw*  And  not  only  thitf,  but  she  mu&t  have  convinced  them,  by 
the  sanctity  of  her  dully  life,  that  the  Lord  whom  she  worshipped 
waa  the  true  Go<^L  Her  name,  Naomi,  JiignLfics  fienu^^;  and  we  feel, 
when  reading  her  story,  tliat,  in  its  highest  aensv,  ihe  deserves  lu 
be  thus  characterised. 

After  Euth  inarriE  d  Boa?:,  whieli  event  was  brought  about,  hu- 
niancly  speakingi  by  Naonn'a  ^vise  eonn&el,  she  appifars  to  have  lived 
with  them ;  and  fIic  took  their  tiist-boni  tioii  tis  her  own,  "laid  him 
in  her  bosom,  and  became  iinrse  to  him."  This  child  wa^  Olied, 
the  grandfather  of  David,  Well  might  the  race  be  ttdvaneed  whieh 
had  itueh  a  nurse  and  inatrucircss.  These  event*  occurred  about 
1312,  B.C. 

NEAL,    ALICE  BEADLEY, 

Was  bom  In  Hudson,  New  York,  and  wa«  educated  chiefly  at 
a  seminary  for  young  iadicB,  in  New  Hampshire,  In  184*3,  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Joseph  C  Neal,  of  Philadelphhi,  at  that  time  editor 
of  ^'Neal's  Saturday  Gazette,"  a  man  highly  esteemed  for  his  intel- 
lectual abilirieg,  and  warmly  beloved  for  his  personal  qualities. 
Being  left  a  widow  a  few  months  after  her  marriage,  Mra,  Kcal, 
although  very  young,  was  entrusted  with  the  editorship  of  her 
liusband's  paper,  which  she  has  eince  conducted,  in  connection  with 
Mr.  Peterson,  with  remarkable  ability,  **Thc  Saturday  Gazette*'  con- 
tinuing one  of  the  most  popular  weekly  papers  of"  the  city.  She 
is  principally  known,  as  yet,  as  a  contributor  of  tales  and  poems 
to  the  different  periodicals  of  the  day.  In  ItlSO,  some  of  her  writingn 
wei'e  collected  into  one  voluine,  under  the  title  of  "The  Gossips  oi 
Rivcrtown  j  with  Sketches  in  Proee  and  Verse.'*  Mrs.  Neal  seoms 
to  have  been  endowed  by  nature  wiih  peculiar  abilities  for  the 
sphere  in  whieh  she  has,  by  Provi<|encc,  been  placed.  She  began 
to  write  when  quite  a  child  j  and  in  all  her  works  she  shows  gn^nt 
facility  in  the  use  of  her  pen,  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  beautiful, 
jind  an  almost  intuitive  penetration  into  the  half  conee«led  spring;? 
that  actuate  the  intercourse  of  society.  Yet  it  is  as  a  poetess,  i  at  hut 
than  a  prose  writer,  tliat  she  will  M  chiefly  admired,  if  we  may 
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Jndge  or  the  ripened  fruli  by  the  fnir  blossoms  of  the  early  w^tin^ 
The  ea5nr'  and  harnionioua  How  of  her  vcrsesr,  and  the  tendtJine^i 
and  fcefitig  exprestied  in  them»  will  nmke  them  alwoy.q  read  and 
admirtd.  Tn  that  nio&t  iinraortaiit  liicmry  departmcm,  writing  books 
Which  children  love  to  read  ariid  gain  wisdom  from  reAdiuf^,  51 
Ncal  excels i  her  two  charuuTig  little  books,  "Helen  Mortoira  Trill" 
and  '*Picttire3  from  the  Bibie,"  are  deservedly  popuhir. 

NEALE,  ELIZABETH, 

Ah  artlBt  mentioned  only  in  Dc  Biu'is  Golden  Cabinet,  pub1isti4?d 
in  1662,  He  epcaka  of  her  an  piunting  so  well  hb  almost  to  riv^ 
the  famous  Zeghersj  but  he  dms  not  mentinii  any  of  her  works* 
nor  whether  she  painted  in  oil  or  wuter-colourji^ 

NECKER,  SUZANNE, 

Was  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  from  an  ancient  family 
in  Prove  nee,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Switzerland  an  the  rt-FOcii- 
tloii  of  the  Edict  of  Nantcji.  She  watj  horn  at  Grasfly,  her  father, 
M.  Cnrchod,  being  the  evangelical  minister  in  that  little  vlllagp. 
He  w&A  a  very  harned  man,  and  trained  his  daugrhter  with  gnsai 
care,  even  giving  her  thi^  severe  and  elas^lcal  cducailoa  usual tT 
bestowed  only  on  mm.  The  yonng  Suzanne  Cnrchod  was  renowned 
throughout  the  whole  province  for  her  wit,  beauty,  and  intellectod 
attainments. 

Gibbon  I  the  future  historian,  hut  then  an  an  Known  youth  studying 
In  Litusanrie,  met  llademoisellc  Curchod^  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  succeeded  in  renderinjf  hk  attachment  acceptable  to  both  the 
object  of  his  affections  and  her  parents.  When  he  returned^  how- 
ever, to  England,  hi*  father  indignatitly  refused  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  marriage  between  him  and  the  Swiss  minister's  portionlesi 
daughter.  Gibbon  yielded  to  parental  authority,  and  philosophically 
ibrgot  his  learned  iniatrcii.3.  After  her  father's  death,  which  left 
lier  wholly  unprovided  for,  Susjanne  Cnrchod  retired  with  her 
mother  to  Geneva.  She  there  camt-d  a  pretariouB  i^ubsisttince  by 
teaching  perscNi'S  of  lier  owri  i^tx.  When  her  mother  died,  a  lady 
named  Madame  de  Yermenoux  induced  Mademoiselle  Curchod  to 
come  to  Pari*,  in  order  to  teach  Ipatin  to  lier  80ti.  It  waa  in  this 
lady's  house  that  ehe  met  Necker.  He  wa^i  then  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Tlielus^on,  the  banker,  and  occasionally  visited  Madame 
de  Termenoux,  Struck  with  the  noble  tharacter  and  grave  beamy 
of  th*i  young  governess,  Necker  cultivated  her  acquaintaiice,  and 
nltiff.ately  matle  her  his  wife.  Mutual  poverty  had  delayed  their 
marriage"  for  several  years;  but  it  was  not  long  ere  Keeker  rose 
from  his  obscurity.  Madame  Necker  had  an  ardent  love  of  honour- 
able difitlocrion»  which  she  imparted  to  her  husband,  and  which 
greatly  sgnrd  to  quicken  his  efforts ;  hi^  high  talents  in  financial 
matters  were  at  Icngrh  rectignised ;  he  became  a  wealthy  and  res- 
pected man.  Shortly  after  her  marriage.  Mail  am  e  Necker  express^  d 
the  desire  of  devoting  herself  to  literature.  Her  husband,  howeTer 
delicately  hinted  to  her  that  he  should  regret  feeing  her  adopt  such 
a  course.  This  sulllLed  to  induce  her  to  relinf|uii!b  her  intention: 
she  loved  him  so  entirely,  that,  without  effort  or  repining,  she  could 
make  his  least  wlnh  her  law. 

Ah  Necker  rose  in  the  world,  Madame  Necker's  influence  increased! 
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biEt  it  never  was  an  IndiviilnBl  power»  Ukd  that  of  Madame  Dii 
Deffknd,  or  of  the  Mar^chi^le  de  Liixembourg.  Over  her  hn^bandt 
she  always  pogsessed  great  influence.  Her  virtuci  and  noble  cbar- 
accer  inspired  bini  witii  a  feeling  at  in  to  veneration.  He  was  not 
wholly  guided  liy  her  counsels,  bnt  he  reflpctited  her  o  pin  Jons  aa 
those  of  a  high-minded  being,  whom  all  tlie  surrnunding  folly  and 
f^oirnption  could  not  draw  dcm  ii  from  her  sphere  of  holy  purity. 
If  Miidtune  Necker  was  loved  and  esteemed  by  her  hti^band,  she 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  idolized  him ;  and  her  pa^slonaEc 
attachment  probably  increaijed  ,the  feeliiigsj  of  vtmlty  at)d  ^jelJ-iui' 
poTtancc  of  which  Neeker  ha^  often  been  accnsed.  ThU  cxelti^-ive 
devt)lednei3S  caused  some  wonder  among5.t  the  fticnds  of  the  ndnister 
and  his  wife ;  for  seldom  had  these  seeptleal  philonophcrij  witnessed 
a  conjugal  union  so  strict  and  uncompromising,  and  yei  so  Kmehiiig 
in  its  very  severity. 

When  Necker  became,  in  Director- General  of  the  Finances, 
his  wife  resolved  that  the  infiuenw  bur  busband's  oflicial  posiiion 
gave  her  should  not  bie  employed  in  proeuring  unmerited  favours 
for  tlatterers  or  parasites.  She  placed  before  herself  the  far  mort; 
noble  object  of  alleviating  misfortune,  and  pointing  out  to  her  re- 
forming husband  some  of  the  innumerable  abuses  ivhieh  then 
existed  in  every  department  of  the  state.  One  of  her  first  ait<?niptr! 
was  to  overthrow  the  lottery.  She  pressed  the  point  ou  Neeker'?t 
attention;  but,  though  he  shared  her  eonv  let  ions,  he  had  not  the 
power  of  destroying  this  great  evil :  he  did,  however,  all  h^  could 
to  moderate  its  excesses.  The  prisons  and  hosipitals  of  Pads  greatly 
orcupied  the  attention  of  Madame  Necker  during  the  live  years  of 
her  husband's  power.  Her  dcvoiedness  to  the  eaufce  of  humanity 
was  admirable,  and  shone  with  double  lustre  ami<l&t  the  heartlesfi 
selhshness  of  the  surrounding  world.  Slie  once  happened  to  leani 
that  a  certain  CJount  of  Latitrec  had  been  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon 
of  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  twenty-eight  years  !  and  thut  the  unhappy 
captive  now  scarcely  seemed  to  belong  to  humsm  kind.  A  feeling 
of  deep  compassion  seized  her  heart.  To  lih^jrate  a  state  prisoner 
waja  moi*e  than  her  influence  could  comnmnd,  but  she  re&olved  to 
lighten,  ff  possible,  his  load  of  misery.  She  set  out  for  Ham,  nnd 
sueeeede{.l  in  obtaining  a  sight  of  Sf.  dc  r^utrec.  She  found  a 
miserable^  loo  king  man,  lying  H^tlessly  on  the  fctraw  of  his  dungeon, 
scarcely  clothed  with  a  few  tattered  rags,  and  !iurn»nnded  by  rat^ 
and  reptiles,  ilfldame  Neeker  iioothed  his  tixed  and  still  en  despair 
with  promises  of  speedy  relief;  nor  did  she  depiirt  until  s^be  had 
kept  her  word,  and  seen  M.  dc  Lantrec  removed  to  an  abode  where, 
if  still  a  prisoner,  he  might  at  least  spend  in  peace  the  few  days 
left  him  by  rhe  tyranny  of  his  oppressors. 

Acts  of  individual  benevolence  were  not,  how  ever,  the  only  onject 
of  the  minister's  wife.  Notwithstanding  the  muniDcencc  of  her  private 
chariLies,  she  aimed  none  the  less  to  effect  general  good,  Cousldcrabft} 
ameliorations  were  introduced  by  her  in  the  condition  of  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.  She  entered,  with  unwearied  patience,  into  the  most 
minato  details  of  their  actual  administration,  and,  with  admirable 
ingenuity,  recUfied  errors  or  sugget^ted  ini|)iovements.  Her  aim  wa^ 
to  eifeet  a  greater  itmomit  of  giKMl  with  the  same  capital,  which 
she  naw  saw  so  grossly  squainlered  an{l  misappUed.  The  reform  a 
which  she  thus  introduced  were  both  important  and  severe.  She 
sacritieed  almost  the  whole  of  her  time  to  thi3  praiseworthy  tusk, 
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and  nWniaiely  dcTotf  rt  a  considerable  Fiuni  to  found  the  hospitaJ 
will 'li  btili  ti^nTs  iii?r  nime.  Beyond  this,  Miidame  Keeker  sotif  lit 
ta  exercise  tio  power  over  bcr  bos  bond,  er  through  Ms  rneati^.  JSbe 
lovfd  him  fur  Uxi  trnlj^  atid  too  well  to  aim  at  ati  infiueTn:!;  which 
might  bftve  degrjided  him  in  the  eycn  of  the  world.  Nccker  wa«, 
however,  proud  of  hh  Doble-bearted  wife,  and  never  bet^itated  lo 
confess  liow  much  he  was  indebted  to  her  advice.  When  be  rtjtirpd 
from  (rfftee,  in  1781,  md  published  his  l^mous  "Compte  EendM/'  he 
seised  this  opportunity  or  paying  a  high  and  hLartiblt  homage  to 
the  virtues  of  \u&  wife.  **Whil$t  re  tracing,"  he  observer  at  ihp 
coticlujiion  of  hh  worki  **a  portion  of  the  chiiritable  tasks  pre&t'rlbtd 
by  your  iruajeflty,  let  me  be  perniittid,  sire,  to  allude,  wjiboat 
uamiiiff  her,  to  a  paraon  gifted  with  j^i titular  virtues,  dJid  who  linf 
tnatjerially  agisted  me  in  aecompHshing  the  dt^igns  of  your  majesty, 
Althoiigti  iier  name  was  never  uttered  to  you,  iu  all  the  vanities  if 
high  ijltiee^  It  i&  nghh  that  you  should  be  awajre  that  it  ix 
kwiwu  and  frequently  invoked  in  the  mo-^t  obscore  asyiurni*  of 
wufferiug  humanity.  It  is  no  doubt  most  fortunate  for  a  luinirier 
of  (luiiuceri  to  rtud,  in  the  companion  of  hl«  life,  the  aesist&ivce  be 
needs  for  eo  many  details  of  beneticcnee  and  charity,  whliib  mlglit 
orhervviBc  prove  too  much  for  hi^  strength  and  attention.  Carried 
away  by  the  tumults  of  general  affairn, — often  obUgcd  to  smerifice 
the  feelings  of  the  private  inaJi  to  the  dutlea  of  the  citizen,  he  may 
well  esteem  himself  happy,  when  the  complaiitta  of  poverty  md 
misery  can  be  confided  to  an  enlightened  pexsou  who  fib  area  tfee 
jsenriment  of  hi-*  duties/* 

If  Madatne  Necker  tias  not  b;fl  so  remarkable  a  name  aa  many 
women  of  her  time ;  if  her  con  tern  porarieK,  justly,  per  (mps,  fonitd 
her  too  cold  and  formal  j  yet  she  *bmes,  at  lea^t  in  that  dark  age, 
a  noble  example  of  woman's  virtues— devoted  1ovl%  truths  and  purity. 
She  ^lied  In  17 9+,  cahn  and  resigned  through  the  most  fleute  snf- 
fferings;  her  piety  sustained  her*  The  literary  works  &hc  left,  are 
cblefly  connected  with  her  eharities,  or  were  called  forth  Isy  the 
events  around  her.  Among  these,  works  are  the  following  **'Ua*ty 
Jntertnonta,*'  "Memorial  on  the  Establibbment  of  Hospitals,"  "Re- 
I  lections  on  Divorce^"  and  her  *'iliBeeUanies."  Her  OTiiy  child  wai 
ihi!  celebrated  Madunie  de  Stael.  ^ 

XELLI,   SDOB  PLAUTILLA,  ' 
A  Florkntink  lady  of  noble  e^ttraetiou.    A  natural  genius  led 
her  to  copy  the  works  of  Bartolomeo  di  St.  Marco,  and  she  became, 
iu  consequence,  an  excel le tit  painter.  After  taking  tho  veil  of  St. 
Catliarlne,  at  Florence,  she  composed  the  "Descent  from  the  Cross 
her  pictures  possess  great  merit.   She  died  in  1588,  aged  sixty -tlvc* 

NEMOURS,  MARIE  D^ORLEAXS,  DUCHESS  DE, 

Dauohteh  or  the  Date  de  I^nfnievlile,  was  bom  in  1625.  She 
wi-ote  some  very  agi'eeiible  "Memoirs  of  the  War  of  the  Fronde," 
iu  which  she  delineates  in  a  masterly  manner  the  principal  i^en^ons 
c on emied— describe*  transactions  with  prreat  Itdehty,  and  adds  many 
aneedotes*  She  married,  when  very  young,  the  Duke  de  Neinouri<, 
and  died  In  1707.  By  her  virtues,  ber  prudence,  and  her  sagacity 
in  tlnjse  trj  ing  and  dilheuit  times,  ber  endowment  and  taste  for 
polite  literature,  she  leilected  luatro  Oh  her  rank  and  station.  By 
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Iter  addre^is  and  influcinre,  she  recalled  her  fhtbcr,  wlio  hiid  cspoiiscd 
the  caustj  Qf  the  priucea  of  the  bls^od,  to  Ills  ftlJcgiancc,  and 
lascued  him  from  hts  dangerous  paRition,  Through  all  ihc  civil 
ctinreinions  that  raged  around  her,  the  duchess  preficrvcd  her 
iiidepcudcucc  aud  neutrality^ 

KEUBER,  CAHOLINE, 

Was  horn  in  the  year  1692,  the  daiighcr  of  a  Germ  an  lawyer^  WelB- 
iciihorn.  Her  ftither  was  very  strict  with  her,  and  in  her  flfiociith 
year  she  ran  away  with  a  student,  a  Mr.  Ncuber,  whom  slie  after- 
wards married.  They  soon  after  ot^g^anized  a  strolLiniBr  troop  of 
aiitorsj  with  which  they  perforuK^d  at  first  in  Wcissenfels. 

Madame  Neuljer  felt  her  caltiiig  to  become  the  regenerator  of 
the  German  stage  j  she  placed  herpelf  at  the  head  of  lier  troops 
made  laivs  for  it,  and  introduced  better  morals  among  its  memt>ers 
In  1 720,  she  obtained  a  royal  privile|xc  to  perfoi-m  in  Dresden  and 
L^^ipzlei  she  erected  her  stage  in  the  latter  pl;iee,  and  performed 
the  old-fashioned  trag:cdies  of  the  (icrman  stage,  sueh  aa  "King 
Oetavius,'^  **Coiirt&hip,''  "Fate  sind  Death,**  "The  Golden  Apple," 
•'Nero,"  etc.  Aflvv  the  death  of  King  Augtmus,  1733,  Madame 
Neuber  went  to  iJamhnr^^  In  1737,  she  re  tamed  to  Leip?ie,  and 
as^Mined  the  refunn  of  the  stage,  in  conjunctioD  with  the  eelebrated 
author  Gottsched. 

The  German  harkqnin  was,  after  a  long  struggle,  banished  from 
the  stage,  and  the  victory  celebrated  by  a  pietie  called  "The  Victory 
of  Reason/'  Her  fame  spread  all  over  the  continent.  In  1740,  she 
was  invited  by  Duke  Biron^  the  fifivoiirite  of  Anne  of  Austria,  to 
come  to  Conrland,  and  from  thence  to  Peter sl>Qrg,  On  her  return 
to  Lelpzic,  she  ^luarrelled  with  her  benefactor,  Gottachcd,  and  eon? taut 
and  bitter  recrimi nation  was  the  result;  she  even  went  so  firvr  as 
to  Ijnrlef^que  the  pcr>3on  of  the  professor  on  the  stage.  From  that 
time,  fortune  tbrsook  herj  she  was  eompelied  to  disband  her  troop, 
and  died  in  great  poverty,  near  Dresden,  in  1760. 

NEUMANN,  MADAME, 

Is  author  of  a  nnmber  of  novels  and  legends.  She  writes  under 
the  cognomen  of  Sartori* 

NEWCASTLE,   MAKGAEET  CAYENDISH,   DUCHESS  OF, 

TouNGBST  daughter  of  Sir  Ctiarlcs  Lucas,  was  horn  at  St,  John*s, 
near  Colchester,  in  Essex,  towards  the  hitter  etid  of  the  reign  of 
James  the  First.  She  lost  her  fhther  in  infancy,  but  her  mother 
gave  her  datigbters  a  careful  education.  Margaret  mrly  displayed 
a  taste  for  literature,  to  which  she  devoted  most  of  her  time.  In 
in43,  Bhe  was  ehoaen  maid  of  honour  to  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  to 
Charles  the  First,  The  Lticas  family  being  loyal,  Margaret  ac- 
comiianied  her  royal  mistress  when  driven  from  this  country  to 
]ier  native  land.  At  Pari 5,  she  married,  in  1645,  the  Marqui*?  of 
Newcastle,  then  a  widower,  and  went  with  hiiti  to  Rotterdam,  and 
afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where  they  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  the  exile  j  through  which  time  they  were  often  ill  great  dijitrcss, 
from  the  failure  of  the  rents  due  to  her  bus  hand 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  the  marquts,  after  six- 
teen years*  tit}s«iice,  retm-oed  to  England.  The  marchioness  jremiihied 
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m.t  Antwerp  to  settle  their  affiUrs  ?  and  having  tlone  this  siiccOBsftjllr* 
phe  rejoined  licr  huf^band,  and  tJie  reniuinder  of  her  life  wfifi  (jp«itn 
in  tranquilityt  ^nd  the  cultivation  of  Jiteratnre.  She  kept  a  niiiiilM?i 
of  young  ladies  In  her  house^  and  »c>rae  of  them  slept  near  her 
room,  that  they  might  be  rcAdy  to  rise  at  the  mmna  of  her  beil, 
and  commit  to  paper  any  idm  that  occurred  to  her.  She  prodncfd 
110  less  than  thirteen  folios,  ten  of  which  are  fn  prlnU  She  savi> 
of  herself,  **That  it  pleased  God  to  eommand  hln  servant,  Natiifc, 
to  endow  her  with  a  poetic  and  phiiowphieal  genius  even  from 
her  birth,  ft>r  fibe  did  write  same  bookif  even  in  that  Jjind  bcfonj 
fihe  wB*  twelve  years  of  iige/' 

Her  rjpeeulationfl  nrnst  at  ieast  have  nad  the  mertt  of  originalitj, 
Fince  she  was  nearly  forty,  she  tells  us,  before  she  had  read  any 
tJhnoFOphical '  authors.  One  of  her  maxims  was,  never  to  revise 
lier  own  works,  "lost  it  should  difsturb  her  iblloviing  conceptions." 

Her  writingSp  though  now  almost  forgotton,  were  received  mik 
the  most  extravagant  eticomintns,  from  learned  hodies  and  men  of 
eminent  erudition.  Whatever  may  be  the  foundation  of  this  lady*^ 
pretension  to  philosophy,  slie  certainly  ailded  to  acuteiiess  of  mind, 
great  irtiftgination  and  powers  of  invention  ^  imt  she  was  deicieiii 
in  judgment,  correetnei?*,  and  cultivation.  Sbe  composed  plays, 
poems,  orations^  and  philosophical  disconrfi^Sp  Among  these  werei, 
"The  World's  Olio,"  ''Natnre*s  Picture,  drawn  t)y  Panej^'^s  Peneil  tti 
the  Life/'  "Orations  of  divers  som,  accommodated  (o  divers  places," 
•*Play9,*'  "Phiitwdphiral  and  Physical  Opinions,"  "Observations:  itpoii 
Experimental  I'hilosopiiy  to  which  is  added,  "The  DT-scription 
of  a  Sew  VVorld,''  "Philosophical  Letter?,"'  "Poem a  and  Phancles,'' 
"CCXI  Sociable  Letters,"  "The  Life  of  the  tlirico  nohle,  Jjigh,  and 
pniAsant  Prince,  William  Cavendish,  Duke,  Marqius.  and  Earl  of 
JJewcastle;  Earl  of  Ogle,  YiHeonnt  Manslield,  and  Jjaroii  of  Bol- 
Kover,  of  Ogle,  Botha!,  and  Hepplc;  gentleman  of  his  TDf^esty^f 
l)ed -chamber  J  one  of  his  majesty's  niowt  honourable  privy -council  7 
knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  Garter;  his  mnjesty's  lieutenant 
in  Ayre  Trent  North ;  wlio  liad  the  honour  to  be  governor  to  oar 
most  glorious  king  and  graclotis  sovereign  in  his  youth,  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales  j  and  soon  after  was  made  captain -general  (if 
all  the  provinces  beyond  the  river  of  Trent,  and  other  puns  of  the 
kingdom  of  ICngland,  with  power,  hy  a  special  commission,  to  makd 
knights.  Written  by  the  thrice  noble  and  excellent  princess, 
Margaret,  DucIiesB  of  Newcastle,  his  wif^/* 

This  work,  styled  "tlie  crown  of  her  labonra,"  was  tran slated  into 
Latin,  and  printed  in  1667,  She  also  wrote  a  great  nttmber  of  playa. 
The  duchess  died  in  1673,  and  was  buried,  January  7th.,  167 4,' in 
W*istmiii»ter  Abbey»  She  was  graceful  in  her  person,  and  ttumane, 
generous,  pions,  and  indnstrious,  as  the  mnltitnde  of  her  works 
prove*  She  says  of  herself,  in  otie  of  her  last  works*  "I  imagine 
all  those  who  hnve  read  mj  former  books  will  say  1  have  writ 
enough,  unless  they  were  better ;  but  say  what  yon  will,  h  pleasetli 
me,  and,  einee  my"  delights  are  harmleaa,  I  mil  satitfjf  fny  hwnoio'" 

NEWELL,  HAERIET, 

Tnis.  first  American  heroine  of  the  missionary  enterprijie,  was  bom 
at  Haverhill,  Masaach n setts,  Oc tocher  L 0th.,  17'M.  IUt  maiden  nam* 
was  Attwood»  In  1806,  while  at  school  at  Bradford,  she  became 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religion;  and*  at  tlie  age 
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of  sbtteea,  fitie  joined  the  church.  On  the  9th.  of  Febniaty,  1812, 
Harriet  Attwood  ranrrtcd  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newell,  mij^sionary  to  the 
Bnrnian  empire  j  and  m  the  mma  month,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell 
embarked  with  their  friends  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Jmiiion,  for  India.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  Calcutta,  they  wcrt*  ordered  to  leavo 
by  the  East  India  Company;  and  accordingly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nowell 
embarked  for  the  Ii^lc  of  France.  Three  weeks  before  reaching  tiie 
island  she  Ixicame  the  mother  of  st  child^  wliieh  died  hi  Ave  days. 
On  the  30th.  of  November,  seven  weeks  and  four  days  after  her 
confinement,  Mrs.  Harriet  Newell,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  expired,  fkr 
from  her  home  and  friends.  She  was  one  of  the  iJr^st  females  who 
ever  went  from  America  as  a  missionary;  and  she  was  the  iiriit 
who  died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  missions.  That  there  is  a  time, 
even  in  the.  season  of  youth  and  the  flush  of  hope,  when  it  i& 
"better  to  die  tlian  to  live,"  even  to  attain  our  wbh  for  this  world, 
Harriet  Newell  is  an  example.  Her  mo^nt  eamcat  wish  was  to  do 
Kood  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  to  bo  of  service  in  teaching  h\& 
gospel  to  the  heat  he  n» 

Harriet  Newell  left  a  journal  and  a  few  letters,  the  record  of 
her  religions  feelings  and  the  events  of  her  short  missmnarj'^  life, 
Tlicso  fragments  have  been  published,  njaking  a  little  book.  "  Snch 
is  her  contribtuion  to  literature ;  yet  this  small  work  has  been  and 
is  now  of  more  importance  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  world 
than  all  the  works  of  Madame  de  StaeL  The  writings  of  Harriet 
Newell,  translated  into  several  tongnes,  and  published  in  many 
editions,  have  reached  the  heart  of  society,  and  assisted  to  build 
up  the  throne  of  wonian^s  power,  even  the  moral  influence  of  her 
sex  over  men;  and  their  intellect  can  never  reach  its  highest 
olevatioa  bat  through  the  medium  of  moral  culdvatlott 

NET,  JENNY. 
Mademoiselle  JfiKinr  Nkv  is  a  native  of  Presbttrgh,  in  Hungary, 
and  was  educated  with  great  care  for  the  stage  by  her  mother, 
an  artiste  of  considerable  reputjition,  as  was  also  her  elder  daughter, 
whom  it  was  Jenny's  great  desire  to  emulate.  She  made  her 
li^ifut  when  a  mere  child,  and  soon  obtained  a  favourable  engage- 
ment at  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna,  where  she  remained  three 
years,  that  is,  from  1851  to  1853,  becoming  every  day  a  greater 
favourite  with  the  public.  The  death  of  her  mother  at  this  period 
itiduced  her  to  leave  the  Austriati  capital,  where  she  felt  lonely 
and  unhappy,  t>eing  constantly  reminded  of  her  loss.  Her  famo 
having  spread  through  Gcnnany,  numerous  engagements  offered, 
and  she  decided  on  Dresden,  from  whence  she  made  excursions 
to  Hamburg,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  other  cities.  In  185'i,  she  made 
her  appearance  tn  the  *'Travatori,"  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera 
Hotise,  London^  with  decided  success,  but  the  performance  was 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  her  severe  and  dangerous  Illness,  from 
which,  however,  she  sutheientty  recovered  to  enable  her  to  resume 
before  the  close  of  the  season,  when  her  engagement  called  her 
back  again  to  Dresden,  where  she  In  still  performing.  Previous  to 
her  appearance  in  London  she  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Katnfmr-mnf^ntm  (chamber  singer)  to  the  court  of  Saxony. 

NICHOLS,    MAEY    SAEGEANT  GOVE, 
Wife  of  T.  L.  Nichols^  M,  D,,  formerly  an  Allopathic  physieian 
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In  tlie  city  of  New  Torlt,  where  he  is  now  an  eminent  "Wnter 
Core"  pmctitioner,  with  whom  she  is  in  profession  associated.  Before 
her  marriage  with  Dr.  Kicholg»  which  took  place  In  1S4S,  jthe  coii- 
4ucted  ^ith  gj'cat  success  a  Water  Cure  e^tahlishnipnt  in  that  city, 
and  wfia  widely  known  as  Ifrs,  Gove— her  name  by  a  former  marriage 
— the  physician  fur  lier  own  sex. 

Few,  ojjsong  Uving  women,  dciserve  more  respect  than  Mrs.  Gove- 
Kichols;  the  has,  in  her  own  example,  ilkistraied  the  Itciaettcial 
rcauita  of  Jin ow ledge  to  her  sex,  the  possibtiity  of  success  nailer 
tl)e  greatest  ditHcultles,  and  nboTe  all,  the  imjionanei;  that  women, 
SL&  well  as  men,  shouJd  have  aia  aim  in  life,— the  high  and  holy 
aim  of  doing  good. 

Mrs.  Gtjve-J3Icholfl,  wfaoae  maiden  name  was  Neal,  was  Ijorn  in 
1810;  her  native  place  was  Goff^itown,  State  of  Xew  Hampshire, 
Where  her  early  years  were  poKiied  The  advanragea  of  cdnration 
i&r  girh  were  at  t  iiat  lime  very  limited,  and  Maty  Xeal  was  not  in 
a  favoured  position  to  secure  even  thc^.  Btit  she  had  an  ardent 
desire  to  acquire  hnowkdge,  and  become  uscfd;  and  Proridence* 
133  ^he  believes^  aided  her  fervent  wish,  "When  a  young  girl,  chance 
threw  in  her  wfiy  a  copy  of  Bell's  Anatomy  j  ^he  studied  it  in 
secret,  and  received  that  bias  towards  medical  science  which  decided 
her  dcetlny.  Every  medical  book  she  could  obtain  she  rcaii,  aitd 
when  these  were  taken  from  her,  Fhe  turned  her  attention  to  French 
and  Latin ,^potj<]  preliminary  stndve*  for  her  profession,  thougli  she 
did  not  then  know  it. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  «ge,  she  commenced  writing  Tar 
newspapers  j  these  poems,  ftUm&s,  and  essays  are  only  of  innpctrtance 
us  Khowlng  the  activity  of  her  genius,  which  then,  nndcve loped  m\d 
without  an  aim,  wa.^  ini^cssantly  striving  upward.  Soon  after  bef 
marriage  with  Mr-  Gove,  she  had  an  opjioit unity  of  reading  the 
"Book  of  Health,*'  pnhlishcd  in  London,  binng  a  ^art  of  Domestic 
Materia  Medica,  which  gave  the  true  impulse  to  her  ardent  tem* 
pcrament.  At  ahout  the  aamc  time  she  read  the  works  of  Dr. 
^nhn  Mflson  Good,  and  her  attention  was  partitntarly  arrested  fif 
his  remarks  on  tlie  use  of  water  j  and  from  hia  writings  and  the 
'*Book  of  Health,''  which  she  read  during  the  year  1832,  she  became 
convinced  of  the  efficacy  of  cold  water  in  curing  diseai?c«. 

From  thifi  time  f^bc  appears  to  hate  hcen  posaefiscd  by  e  positive 
passion  for  anatomical,  psychological,  and  pathological  stndv,  which 
She  ardently  puisncdi  in  spite  of  the  obstructions  oftercd  by  her 
sex  and  a  nattirttl  timidity  and  ba^ib fulness.  After  having  thoroughly 
qtialifled  herself  fur  ihla  important  work,  she,  in  1837,  cotnmenced 
lecturing  on  anatomy  and  pLy.siokigy.  She  had  before  this  given 
one  or  two  leeturcj*  before  a  Fern  ale  Lyceum,  formed  by  her  pupils 
find  some  of  their  friends.  At  first  she  gave  these  health  lecture^ 
aij  they  were  termed,  to  the  young  ladies  of  her  iichot>l,  and  their 
particular  friends  whom  they  weie  allowed  to  invite,  once  in  two 
weeks  J  subsequently,  once  a  week.  In  the  antnmn  of  18,^8,  she 
was  invited  by  a  society  of  ladies  in  Boston  to  give  a  course  of 
lectures  before  them  on  the  same  subjects,  and  filic  delivered  this 
course  of  lectures  to  a  large  ehiss  of  ladies,  and  repeated  it  atter- 
ward  to  a  much  ler^ger  number.  She  lectured  pretty  constantly 
for  several  years  afler  this  beginning  in  Eoston,  in  several  of  the 
States  of  the  Union,  with  great  success. 

Besides  these  engrossing  medical  pursuits,  Mrs*  Gov«  fdtmd  tiin« 


IP  eonttirae  her  literary  studies.  In  1844,  she  commenced  writing 
Kr  the  '^Democratic  Review;*'  she  wrote  the  *<Medical  Elective 
KperSt**  in  the  ''American  Review,"  and  was  a  contributor  to 
■Bodey's  Lady's  Book."  She  prepared  her  ''Lectures  to  Ladies  on 
HHitatny  and  Physiology,"  which  work  was  published  by  the  Harpers, 
B^ld44.  They  also  published,  about  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Gove's 
PlUe  noveU  "Uncle  John,  or  it  is  too  much  trouble,"  under  the 
|pwM  <fe  phtme  of  Mary  Ome,  which  she  assumed  when  writing 
IpSkMiB  tales.  In  this  way  she  sent  forth  "Agnes  Norris,  or  the 
Bibine  of  Domestic  Life,"  and  "The  Two  Loves,  or  £ros  and 
l^toroBs"  both  written  in  the  hurry  of  overburdened  life,  and, 
ik  might  be  expected,  evincing  that  the  spirit  was  prompting  to 
|iwrj  means  of  active  exertion,  while  the  natural  strength  was  not 
|B0eieiit  for  all  these  pursuits. 

^  NIGHTINGALE,  FLORENCE. 

^WoxAH  has  been  well  called  "the  Angel  of  Life,"  but  for  her 
■Mkhing  ministrations  and  softening  and  refining  influence,  what  a 
jetinf  of  rudeness,  barbarity,  and  wretchedness,  would  this  world 
bi^  even  in  its  most  favoured  and  civilized  spots;  and  amid  all 
pie  ninstrions  women  who  have  done  honour  to  their  sex  by 
Baking  in  the  light  of  a  divine  charity,  and  exhibiting  its  most 
Mttutifbl  and  loveable  characteristics,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  who 
Bs  greater  claims  to  our  respect  and  admiration  than  Florence 
■igbtlngale.  Born  to  affluence  and  high  station,  delicately  and 
Ippderly  nurtured ;  with  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  a  taste  exceedingly 
Mfliied,  and  surrounded  by  all  appliances  for  the  gratification  of 
Bar  wishes  and  desires,  she  was  not  content  to  live  a  life  of 
afcgmnt  ease  and  luxurious  enjoyment,  while  so  many  of  her  fellow 
«mturcs  were  undergoing  sickness,  to  whose  wants  she  might 
Minister,  and  suffering  which  she  might  alleviate.  Philanthropy 
^Ippearcd  to  be  her  great  guiding  principle;  it  was  no  sudden 
•ntho^iasm  called  forth  by  the  events  of  the  late  war,  no  transient 
JbeUng  of  pity  and  adminition  for  those  brave  men  who  were 
Mnting,  and  alas !  in  so  many  cases  losing  their  lives,  amid  scenes 
of  nnutterable  misery  on  that  Crimean  battle-ground,  which  induced 
her  to  go  forth  from  her  splendid  home  and  circle  of  loving  friends, 
M  her  errand  of  mercy  and  charity,  to  tend  upon  the  sick  and 
voonded,  and  endure  the  hardships  and  privations,  and  confront 
tte  dangers  of  a  badly-organized  military  hospital,  where  disease 
'«Bd  death,  in  their  most  fearful  and  loathsome  forms,  were  present 
on  every  hand. 

,  Bat  our  readers  will  be  looking  for  some  particulars  of  the  life 
this  true  heroine  of  modern  times ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to 
aatiBiy  their  laudable  curiosity,  premising  that  our  limited  space 
will  only  permit  of  the  barest  outline  of  her  past  career  of  useful- 
■am.  William  Shore  Nightingale,  Esq.,  of  Embly  Park,  Hampshire, 
and  Leigh  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  married  early  in  life,  the  daughter 
«f  the  late  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M  P.  for  Norwich,  a  strong  advocate 
Ibr  slave  emancipation,  and  promoter  of  every  good  work ;  and  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  in  the  year  1823,  was  born  unto  them  a 
^anghter,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  her  birth-place.  The 
dilld  of  intellectual  and  affluent  parents,  the  education  of  both  heart 
and  mind  was  thoroughly  attended  to;  the  best  feelings  of  the 
temer  weie  sedulously  cultivated,  and  the  noblest  powers  and 


qoalittoa  of  the  latter  were  fully  exercised,  SVftaVi  tha  ordiiwiT 
range  of  fcrninlni;  actomplisliments,  she  Rttnined*  we  are  told, 
**iindcr  the  giiidanco  of  lier  fathtT,  prnGciency  in  classics  and 
machetnatic?,  and  a  general  acqnaiTitaTice  with  science,  lite^raturep  and 
art-  She  is  a  gowl  musician,  aiiil  earj  homi  of  fioine  knowledffe  af 
Ticarlv  aU  the  uiodiim  languages;  speaking  those  of  Fmncet  Itiilv, 
nnd  'Germany,  with  scarcely  less  facility  than  her  native  ton^fiir/' 
She  has  tnivtslletJ  much,  having  visited  most  of  the  coiitinenuil 
eitiei*,  and  gone  far  into  the  sacred  land  of  the  Kile ;  and  wherever 
she  has  f*tjne,  by  her  affability  jind  evident  kindliness  of  dl^posftlor^ 
no  less  than  by  the  sonud  seiisc  and  eametitncss  of  purpow,  exciting 
the  love  and  admiration  of  thofie  with  whom  she  has*  come  in 
contact.  "From  a  very  early  age,"  we  are  told,  "slie  cvhieecl  a 
strong  gymparhy  and  affbetion  for  her  kind.  As  a  child  she  was 
accufitomcd  to  'minister  ro  the  neces-^itics  of  the  poor  and  nc«dy 
around  h^r  father's  estates,  purchasing  the  privilege  hy  tVequi'riE 
acts  of  seLf-denhil  ^  and  in  her  youth  she  heeame  ^tiil  further  their 
teacher,  consoler,  and  ftiend*" 

These  matvife stations  of  a  i^esire  to  do  good  to  her  feilow -creatures 
grew  utrfingcr  &&  she  Increased  in  years,  until  it  beciun«  evJdently  a 
settled  purpo?ie  of  her  life  to  devote  hurself  to  acts  of  iiseAilness  and 
philanthropy*  In  the  year  1851,  when  our  Grent  Exhibition  was 
attracting  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  inviting  the  people  to  a 
general  holiday/  she  was  away  at  an  estuhhshment  at  Kaieerwortb, 
on  I  lie  Rhine,  where  Protestant  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  trained  f*3r 
tlie  duties  of  ntirsitig  the  sick  and  perfbrming  other  offices  of  cliarit^?. 
There  she  remained  three  months,  pcrformhig  dally  and  nightly 
dnticg  of  the  most  arduous  and  distressing  nature,  amj  gathering 
large  stores  of  practical  exfjerienee,  which  was  afterwards  to  he 
turned  to  good  accotmt.  She  next  toi»t  upon  hi^rself  the  great 
work  of  the  re- organization  of  a  valuable  institution  which  had 
l^one  greatly  to  decay,  the  tiatiatorium  for  Govtrii esses,  in  Hadey- 
sireet,  London,  taking  up  her  alwide  within  its  walls,  and  devoting 
her  lime,  her  energies,  and  much  of  her  means  to  render  it  a  fit 
and  comfortable  home  in  sickness  ibr  the  ili-pald  class  of  fbmalei 
fbr  whom  it  was  intendeil.  All  these  latjours  were  tittiiig'  and 
preparing  her  for  the  still  greater  work  which  was  to  come,  and 
to  whiel],  after  a  short  sqjoum  in  the  country  for  refreshment  and 
recruiting  her  health,  she  was  called  by  that  sad  and  harrowii*! 
cry  IVom  the  Eaatt  where  thonsanda  were  perishing  by  pestilence 
and  wan  with  none,  or  very  few,  to  aid  and  succour  ihein  in  Iheir 
grlevou**  state  of  sutfering, 

A  proposition,  it  is  said  originating  with  Lady  Maria  Forester, 
was  made  for  the  institution  of  a  body  of  fcnmle  nurses  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  scat  of  war,  and  Florence  Nightingale,  on  being  re- 
quested to  do  so,  at  onee  consented  to  t>ecome  the  director  of  this 
t>atid  of  true  f^isters  of  Charity,  Tiie  arrangements  were  soot)  mibde, 
and  on  the  5th.  Sovemljcr,  lHh4^  the  party,  consii sting  of  thirty -seven 
experienced  nurses,  many  of  tbetn  volunteers  from  the  upper  mnks 
of  life,  reached  Constantinople,  and  were  quickly  engaged  in  tiieir 
benevolent  ministrations  fit  the  barrack  hospitid  at  Scutari  On  the 
great  changes  which  were  wrought  by  the  tact  and  management, 
energy  and  perseverance  of  Miss  Nightingale,  in  this,  as  well  as  the 
Balaclava  and  other  hospitals  in  the  East,  we  cantiot  hero  dwell; 
sujlice  it  that  wherever  shtj  went,  she  seemed  to  lUe  poor  wounilid 
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dist^ase- a  mitten  sokiicra  and  sailors  like  an  angel  of  light  aad 
mercy.  Surly  offlciiilii,  luidflr  her  flmi  jet  gentle  inHucnce^  grew 
khtd  nnd  obliging,  mid  that  great  giani  called  *'Eontiae/'  ui  im 
panoply  of  red -tape,  fled  before  bcr»  How  she  wrought  and 
Jabour<xl  during  that  ftwfnl  struggle^  at  whit:h  Europe  looked  on 
ftflrighted,  we  have  the  lestimoiiy  of  many  ii  thankful  heart;  an^t 
volmnea  might  be  filled  with  the  exprc&sionK  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  have  h^^eu  poured  forth  by  tiiLise  who  owed  the 
alle  vial  ion  of  their  sufferings,  and  in  many  causes  perha^it^  life  itaelf, 
to  licr  unceasing  exejtioiiti^.  Not  only  did  she  act  as  directress  of 
her  hand  of  devoted  women,  but  eonstatitly  was  alic  seen  at  the 
bedifide  of  the  eick  and  wounded,  aduiiiuaterifjg  tlit-ir  iiiedicinea 
and  diet,  and  assisting  at  operations  of  the  most  fearful  and  dis- 
gusting character,  Nor  were  the  spiritual  watits  of  the  sidfcrcrs 
furgiitten.  She  read  to  them,  and  prayed  with  and  for  theiu,  aud 
talkttl  to  them  of  friends,  and  home,  and  a  Saviour's  love»  as  ik 
true  loving  woman,  with  a  soul  lifted  above  worldly  things,  onlj 
could  do,  Siieh  wa^  Florence  XightiiiguJe;  Ann  to  her  duty, 
faithful  to  her  trust,  an  example  aud  an  honour  to  her  sejL  We 
tiee  her,  amid  the  din,  and  smoke,  and  horrible  confusion  t^f  thai 
bloody  Crimean  struggle,  like  a  briglit  st^r  loukittg  peaeefuUy  out 
from  between  the  hi  rid  thunder- clouds  of  a  stormy  skyj  like  a 
green  oasis  in  a  desolate  wildcrnesa;  a  sweet  floiver  beautifying 
and  perfuming,  or  a  fount  sending  forth  reft*esh1ng  waters,  where 
all  else  is  bleak,  and  gloomy,  and  sterile.  A  delicate  frail -looking 
woman,  ajd  she  was  and  is,  with  a  constitution,  we  are  told,  by 
no  means  strong,  with  a  soul  of  rellned  sensibility,  we  can  hardly 
believe  it  possible  that  she  witnessed  such  scenes,  and  underwent 
such  privations,  and  performed  such  works  as  we  read  of  her 
treeing  and  doing.  \Ve  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  this  ap- 
parent anomaly  in  her  strong  love  for  her  fcliow-creatureii,  her 
deep  abiding  senpe  of  Christian  duty,  and  her  faith  in  the  presence 
and  protection  of  Gad,  who  in  His  iuQnite  goodness  and  mercy 
bad  raised  up  and  prepared  her  for  this  holy  tniiitsion,  for  such  it 
truly  was. 

Florence  Kightingalc  retumcd  to  England  at  the  close  of  the 
war*  Slie  bad  been  smitten  by  Crimean  fever,  and  obliged  to 
suspend  her  operations  for  a  time,  but  would  not,  until  the  deadly 
struggle  was  over,  and  her  services  were  no  longer  required,  leave 
her  chosen  battle-field  with  disease  and  suffering.  No  wonder  that 
she  was  greeted,  on  landing  oti  lier  native  shores,  with  a  universal 
burdt  of  applaui^.  Engli?ihmen  have  reason  to  be  more  proud  of 
her  than  of  all  their  deedy  of  valour  and  endurance  i  and  JSngEish- 
women  ijhould  rejoice  that  they  can  exhibit  to  the  world  such  an 
example  of  their  best  and  noblest  charaeteristica.  The  Queen  of 
England  luis  testified  her  sense  of  the  service  rendered  by  Miss 
Nightinj^ale  to  the  country  and  hamanity  at  large,  by  presetiling 
her  vifith  a  magniHceiit  jewelled  decoration,  accompanied  by  an 
autograph  letter,  and  a<J dresses  have  been  presented  to  her  by 
various  corporate  and  other  bodies.  With  the  modesty  of  true 
merit,  she  shrinks  from  all  public  demonstrations  of  reifpect  and 
admiration,  and  di!:»cia]ms  much  praise  that  is  justly  her  due, 
attributing  much  bevieticial  result  to  that  noble  band  of  women 
who  no  well  seconded  her  exertions.  She  is  now  resting  fVom  her 
labours  in  the  bosom  of  her  fkmily^  and  awaiting  the  uej^t  grgat 
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call  for  the  exercii#e  of  her  peculiar  talents  and  acquJreraeniJL 
May  U  be  long  before  such  another  occoisiDii  for  their  ex^jrcise 
as  the  recent  one  arises.  Under  the  i>nnie  of  the  **K%htingiiIe 
Fund/'  a  nuiional  subgcription  has  been  raj&cd.  which  it  is  intended 
to  appropriate  to  the  e^tubliE^hinent  of  an  iustitution  for  traimng 
nur&es  for  the  sick.  The  jiubscriptioua  at  the  lost  aEinotmccmeiK 
liftd  reached  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

KITOCRIS, 

HsNTioRED  by  Herodotas,  is  supposed  by  some  to  ;haTe  been 
the  wife  or  at  least  the  contcmporarj  of  Ncbuelmdnej^mr,  King  of 
Assyria,  She  contributed  mtich  to  the  improvement  of  Baby  ion, 
and  huilt  a  bridge  to  couiiect  the  two  parts  of  the  city  divided 
by  the  Euphrates^  and  also  extensive  embnuktuents  along  the  raver. 
She  gave  orders  there  should  be  an  inscription  on  her  tomb,  slg* 
nif^'ing  that  her  succcsstjrs  wouht  find  great  treasures  within,  If 
they  were  In  need  of  money ;  but  that  their  labour  would  be  ill 
fepald  if  they  opened  it  without  neeessity,  Cyrus  opened  it  from 
curiosity,  and  found  within  it  only  these  words: — "If  thy  avarice 
had  not  been  insatiable,  thon  never  would st  have  violated  the 
monumenta  of  the  dead  I" 

Other  liiatorians  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  wifb  of  Evil-Mero- 
dach,  son  and  successor  of  Nebnehadnez^ar,  who  also  governed 
during  tlie  lunacy  of  his  father.  She  was  a  woman  of  exitraordhiary 
abihtie>j»  and  did  all  that  she  con  Id  by  human  prudence  to  simain 
a  tottering  empire.  She  lived  hi  the  sixth  century  before  Christ, 

KOE,   CANEDr  MADDALENA, 

l3  a  native  of  Bologna.  Early  in  life  she  had  the  opporttinitf 
at  her  native  city  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  science^ 
for  whieh  she  manifested  decided  abilities.  She  was  adtnitted  to 
that  celebrated  university,  and  then,  after  going  through  the  regular 
studies^  attended  a  course  of  law  Icet tires.  In  this  science  she 
hecatne  so  thoroughly  versed,  that  the  faculty  determined  to  bestow 
a  degree  upon  her.  This  was  done  on  the  2(jth.  of  April,  The 
college  of  lawyers,  in  endowing  her  with  the  doctoral  ring,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  black  velvet  gown,  embroidered  in  gold  with 
laurel  leaves,  and  in  the  centre,  woven  in  gold  letters,  th^se  words, 
—"Collegium  Doclorura  Jnsis  Arcbigynmasii  Bon  on,  dat  tocrcnti.*' 

Shortly  after  this  she  married,  and  has  since  lived  in  the  most 
retirL'd  domestic  priv^acy.  Nor  has  the  remembrance  of  her  laurcb 
or  literary  triumphs  diminished  in  the  least  the  mildness  and  mode&ty 
which  are  au  essential  part  of  her  character, 

WOGAROLA,    ARCO  D'ANGELA. 

Of  Verona,  was  very  learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  made 
metrical  translations  of  tome  of  the  poelical  books.  She  was  a 
remarkably  beautiful  and  virtuotKi  woman.  She  live*!  conteiiip* 
orarj^  with  the  celebrated  Isotta.  She  has  left  eome  epistles  elegantly 
usTitten. 

NOGAROLA,  ISOTT^i 
A  LEATiNEtj  lady  of  Tercina.   She  waa  well  acquainted  with  phil- 
osophy, theology,  and  the  leanicd  languages;  and  her  roputatioa 


was  so  great,  that  CartUrml  Bessarien  went  to  Verona  to  convfrse 
with  her.  In  a.  dJilogue  on  the  quest  ion  whcth<;r  Adam  or  Eve 
were  tJic  greater  eiiiijer  in  enimg  the  forhkhlen  iViiit,  she  flbly  de- 
fended the  cause  of  the  motlier  of  mankind  against  Loiuf?  Foe-caro. 
She  died,  universally  respected,  in  1468,  aged  thlrty-^ii^lit.  Five 
hundred  and  sixty -six  of  her  letters  were  preserved  in  De  Thnn'a 
]ibra.rj.  She  was  the  danghtcr  of  Leonardo  and  Bianca  liorramed. 
She  passed  her  Mfe  in  tlie  bosom  of  her  family,  loved  by  all  her 
friends,  and  honoured  and  esteemed  by  the  most  illustrious  literati 
of  her  day.  She  has  done  much  to  ncnder  her  name  cekbrated^ 
but  would  probably  have  accompllsht^d  Btill  more,  had  not  a  pre- 
m attire  death  removed  her  froru  earthly  gtoriea.  Her  vrorki^.  arc— 
"A  Dialogue  oii  Original  Slnj"  **Au  Elegy  on  a  i^eautifiil  Villa;" 
**Eplstkii  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  ;"  "Uratian  to  the 
Bishop  Ermolao,  n^ritten  in  Latin ;"  "An  Euology  on  Girolatio, 
Doctor  of  Divinity  j''  and  a  **Latin  Epktlo  to  Ludovico  Fosc^rnl/' 

NOHDEK-FLElCflT,  CHEDERIG  CHARLOTTE  DE, 

A  ^JATtvE  of  Stockholm,  celebrated  among  her  countrymen  fo? 
her  poems.  Besides  an  ingenious  "Apology  for  Women,"  a  poem, 
fill©  wrote  "The  Passage  of  the  Beltis,'*  tvvo  straits  in  tlie  Btijtie, 
over  which,  when  frozen.  King  Charles  Gustavtis  marched  his 
aj-my  iu  1658,   She  died  June  29tli,,  17&t%  aged  forty -four. 

NORTON,  CAROLINE  ELIZABETH  SARAH, 
Graxp-daugbtee  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  has  wed  euj- 
tnined  the  family  honours.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Sherhhm,  and 
Iver  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Lady  Elizabctti 
Oitltander,  Mr*  Sheridan  died  while  Ills  children  were  quite  young, 
and  their  mother  devoted  herself  entirely  to  their  education,  Mr, 
S,  C.  Hall,  in  his  "Gems  of  tlie  Modem  Poets/*  descril>es  the  early 
genius  of  Miss  Caroline  Sheridan,  and  the  care  her  mother  bestowed ; 
Jiis  notice  is  doubtless  correct. 

**To  her  accomplished  and  excellent  mother,"  he  says,  **may  ba 
attributed  much  of  Mrs.  Norton's  literary  fame ; — it  formst  another 
link  in  that  long  chain  of  hereditary  genius  which  has  now  bcctt 
extended  through  a  whole  century.  Her  sister,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon,  Captain  Price  Blackwood,  is  also  a  writer  of  considerable 
taste  and  power;  her  publicatious  have  been  anonymous,  and  sh(i 
is  disinclined  to  seek  that  notoriety  which  the  *pur9uirs  of  literature* 
obtain ;  but  thoH:e  who  btq  acquainted  with  the  productiuus  of  her 
pen  will  readily  acknowledge  their  surpassitig  merit.  The  Eistera 
used,  in  their  childish  days,  to  write  together;  and,  he  tore  either 
of  them  had  attained  the  aga  of  twelve  years,  they  prodiiced  two 
little  books  of  prints  and  verses,  called  The  Dandies'  Ball'  and 
'The  Travelled  Dandies  j'  both  belTig  imitations  of  a  fipecles  of 
caricature  then  in  vogue.  But  we  beticve  that,  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  Mrs-  Norton  had  written  poetry,  which  even  now  she  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  see  in  print.  Her  diiFpoiiiitiori  to  "^strilible'  was, 
however,  checked  ratlier  than  enoouniged  by  her  mother;  for  a 
long  time,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied  to  the  young  poetess, 
and  works  of  fiction  carefully  kept  out  of  her  way,  with  a  view 
of  compelling  a  resort  to  occupations  of  a  more  useful  character. 
Her  actire  and  energetic  mind,  notwithstanding]  soon  accompliBhcd 
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Its  cherished  purputitj.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  wrote  *Tht 
Sorrowi*  of  Rosalie and,  although  it  was  not  ]Jiiblished  until  some 
ttnie  afterwards,  bIig  had  (carcely  pftHsed  her  girlhood  before  she 
had  eetablished  for  herjself  tho  distinctioQ  which  had  long  been 
atrftcbed  to  bcr  maiden  name.'^ 

When  about  ninetefin  years  of  age,  Miss  Sberidan  married  the 
Hon.  George  Chapel  Nonon,  brother  of  the  presiiiii;  Lord  Grantley. 
Hti  had  proposed  to  ber  three  years  before,  but  ber  mother  bad 
pofrtponed  tho  engiiji^einent  oti  account  of  her  daughter's  yonili; 
and  in  the  me^ntinie  Ulm  IS  he  rid  an  ba<l  mside  an  a^qDaintanco 
with  one  whoBc  early  di^ath  pruvcnted  a  union  more  consonant  to 
ber  feelings*  Wlien  Mr.  Norton  again  gought  her  band*  he  received 
It;  but  the  marriage  wa£i  an  unhappy  one,  and  they  w<3r©  Be|>arated 
in  1840.  The  world  has  he^rd  the  slanders  to  which  she  has  T>eeu 
exposed,  and  a  verdict  of  entire  acquittal  from  all  who  listened  to 
them,  can  scarcely  hitve  atoned  for  the  cruel  and  biisvlesa  suspicions 
and  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected .  Her  reputation  as  a 
TrirtuouB  woman  is  now  estabUshed  beyond  suspicion,  EngUud 
may  well  be  prond  of  this  gifted  daughter  of  song  ;  and  ber  own 
sex  throughout  the  world  should  honour  her  for  the  noble  cotiragt) 
of  soul  by  whicb  she  overcame  the  malignity  of  unmerited  per- 
secution. 

Mrs.  Norton's  second  work  was  "The  Undying  One,**  a  p4?eni, 
fbunded  on  the  legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  In  1840,  she 
pnhlishcd  "The  Dreann  and  other  Poems."  In  noticing  these  two 
works,  a  writer  in  the  ♦^Qnarterly  Heview"  says  of  Mrs.  Norton— 
'*This  lady  is  tho  Byitjn  of  our  modem  poctessieji.  She  has  very 
much  of  that  intense  peraonal  psfiHion  by  which  Byron^s  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp  and  deeper  conmiutiion  witii 
man  and  nature  of  Wordsworth,  She  has  also  Byron's  beautiful 
intervals  of  tenderness,  bis  strong  practical  thought,  and  bis  forcefid 
expn^ssiun.  It  is  not  an  artitlcial  imitation,  but  a  natural  parallcL" 
Another  writer,  commenting  on  the  subject,  tuore  jusily  ob^vervej?— 
*^That  Mrsu  Norton  has  a  fervour,  a  tenderness,  and  a  force  of 
expression,  whieh  greatly  reserjible  Byron's,  there  cau  be  no  doubt; 
but  there  all  similarity  ceases.  Byron  is  the  personification  of  prissioii- 
ate  ffe/^jA7i«s;  his  range  of  sympathy  is  extremely  iimall.  Mrs,  Norton, 
on  the  other  han<l,  hag  a  large  and  generous  heart,  essentially 
unselfkh  in  its  feelings,  and  universal  in  its  sympathies.  (How 
perfectly  tliese  two  persona  typify  the  differences  in  the  characteristicji 
of  the  sexes  I)  Byron  has  a  sneering,  moeking^  dishclicving  spirit; 
Mrs,  Norton  a  simple,  beauiifuU  childdike  implicitnes#i  of  aoul 
Byroti'ji  fitrnins  resemble  the  vast,  roaring,  wilful  water fall»  roshitig 
headlong  over  dL'solate  rocks,  with  a  sound  Uko  the  wail  of  a  lost 
spirit;  Mrs.  Norton's,  the  soft,  fnll-flowing  river,  margined  wilU 
flowers,  and  uttering  awect  music." 

With  these  opinions  we  entirely  concurs  and  there  are  sotnis 
remarks  by  an  Anieriean  writer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bcthunc,  which  ttm 
highly  creditable  to  his  own  cultivated  taste  and  nuiraJ  feelings, 
a-s  well  as  truly  juLKt  to  thia  distinguished  latly.  "The  traces  of 
Mrs,  Nortoti*6  BEifferingH  are  burtted  deeply  on  her  pages.  She 
scorns  to  hide  the  workings  of  her  embittered  nienuiry  and  imtragctl 
heart;  yet  her  toue,  though  unconstrained,  Is  lofty,  yitdding  not 
to  man,  but  to  the  force  of  nature.  What  she  has  endured,  haa 
laijght  her  uot  misatithropy,  but  a  strojiger  syujptithy  MitU  lha 
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!:  mid  the  wroiigtd,  a  nobler  ijloqacacc  Ui  appeals  for  frcodcun, 
and  gtsntral  justice," 

apf»eitmd  b*;r  noble  poem,  "Tlje  Child  of  the  Islands?" 
nominal  bcro  was  lUe  tlien  baby  Prlwce  of  Wales,  but  the 
p(irpose  of  Mr.K.  Norton  was  to  ponrtraj  tlie  condition  of  the 
m  England.   Tlnj  piiiluntUrupy  wliich  prompted  the  poem  ia 
i^arin  urn!  Lo]y  a^  her  genins  is  pare  and  fervid*   Tbe  prodnction 
received  with  favonrt  and  li^,  no  doubt,  been  of  eaaential 
^Icc  in  awaktsning  the  public  luind  to  the  a&m>Q  of  mStitihg 
Bmnlty, 

jtfi  1847  appeared  "Aunt  Carry '^s  Ballads,"  a  volnme  of  jnvcnilo 
na,  vtiry  griicelUlly  wiitten;  and  in  1851,  "Mutiie  upon  the  Wave** 
exndenec  ul'  her  vaiied  talents  j  white  "Stuart  of  Dnideath," 
|aU5t  work*  slievvt^d  that  she  pos^sci^d  the  power  of  depictiug 
lprv>ae  the  stronger  pa^ious  and  the  sterner  and  ^addi^r  scenes 
[life, 

it»,  Norton  has  recently  hemi  t^efore  the  public  as  a  defender 
be  right*  of  her  sex  j  beside  the  gifted  r^iuly  Duflferoa,  whom 
iftlrBady  mentioticdi  another  £ri»ter  of  iier»  hau  become  eel@- 
fbr  her  gracet^  of  tjoth  mind  and  per^u;  thiM  ht  Lady 
our,  nciw  Duchess  of  Somersctv 

NORTON,   LADY  FBANCES, 

7Jk»  dcscendud  from  the  Frcke^  of  Dorsetshire,  and  married  Sir 
NoittJiJi  of  E5onien*etjihire,  by  whom  she  had  three  children, 
i  tbe  death  of  her  daughLerj  who  bad  married  Sir  Richard  Gethin, 
wi-ote  "TUc  ApplauMi  of  Virtue,"  and  "Memento  Mori,  or 
ditations  on  Death."   She  took  for  her  second  husband  Colonel 
bbrBEic  Norton,  and  for  her  third  Air.  Jones,  and  died  in  1720, 
about  t^evetity. 

NOVELLA. 

.^AroHTER  uf  Jolin  Andreas,  a  famous  canonist  of  the  fourteenth 
Dtiiry,  wiii^  bom  in  Bologna,  where  her  father  was  professor.  He 
fved  his  daughter  Novella  li^xtremely,  and  instructed  her  so  well 
in  all  i»art3  uf  leandngt  that  when  he  was  (jogug^d  io  any  alTair 
I  bat  hitidered  hiui  fWjm  reading  lectures  to  h£s  iicholarSi  he  sent 
his  daughter  in  lik  steady  but  lest  her  beauty  should  prevent  the 
eiition  of  lier  hearers,  sh©  had  a  little  curtain  drawn  before  her, 
Blie  was  marriud  to  John  Oaldeslmn^t  a  learned  canonist,  and 
not  lot^g  survive  lier  nmrriage*  To  perpetuate  her  memory, 
fattier,  AndroaSf  (?ntltlfd  bis  commentary  on  the  Decretals  oi 
gory  the  Tenths  *'Tbe  Novella;." 


NOVELLO,    CLAEA  ANASTASIA, 

iXjWrm^  GiOLiLTCCT  is  the  real  name  of  thi^  iady^  although  she 
gijuerally  known  by  her  maiden  riame  as  above.  She  was  horn 
Jane  lOth.,  181d,  and  breathed  from  her  earliest  years  an  atmosphere 
©f  music  J  licr  father,  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  being  an  eminent  pro* 
Ibfisor  of  that  Beieiiee,  At  nine  years  of  age  inhe  couimencvd  her 
course  of  preparatory  studies,  beisi^  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr* 
Eotilnaon,  of  York,  frotn  whence  she  returned  to  her  father's  nwit 
ia  about  a  year.  Suon  after  thit  she  biieamo  a  eatididate  for  a 
Tacancy  in  the  Conservatore  dc  Musa  Sacra,  at  Paris,  which  tihu 
j^nedj  altliough  there  were  many  competitonj.  Uere  i^he  Bttidied 
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with  ftfdotir  and  sttccjere  the  great  mfiEters  of  sacnrd  music*  miil 
Utt^d  bcr^lf  for  that  peculiar  walk  she  has  dnce  so  ratich  distiu- 
Fui>sln;d  herself  in.  At  thi^  public  exhihitJons  of  the  ptipila  she 
excitctl  lunch  at  ten  don,  although  so  complete  a  cJiild,  that  she  was 
placed  upon  &  stool  in  order  lhat  she  miglit  be  properly  seeti. 

When  the  revolution  of  1830  caused  the  dispersion  of  ibe  =tndeiita 
Of  the  Conservatorc,  she  left  PnriiJ,  havir>g  previou?^Iy  witnessed 
Btich  eights  of  horror  as  enuscii  her  to  Ml  into  a  kiud  *of  letburg)-. 
After  a  while,  however,  she  recovered,  und  maUe  her  ilebnt  befura 
a  British  audience  at  a  concert  at  Windjsor,  given  by  Mrs,  JcweEL 
In  the  same  year  she  sung  in  the  Ancient  Ouncenn,  and  also  hi 
those  of  the  Phil  harm  on  ie  SMlety  ;  she  w  a,"*  then,  aithoug;h  bul  fourteen 
yeais  old,  e  lee  ted  a  member  of  this  society. 

From  1S34  to  1837^  she  took  promi^itiut  parts  in  the  musEcul 
festivals  and  Icadinfif  concerts  hi  this  country,  and  in  the  latter  year^ 
at  the  request  of  Mendelssohn,  she  went  to  Leipzie,  to  assist  In  the 
Gewand  Hans  Concerts,  of  which  ho  was  director.  Here  she  wua 
golden  opinions  alike  front  the  professor  and  the  public,  owing,  It 
is  said,  to  *"her  pure  youthful  voice,  pndty  of  intonation,  and 
thorough -bred  musical  fueling."  From  Lcipsic  she  went  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna,  receiving  the  warmest  welcome  fVom  the  highest  per- 
sonages at  the  respective  courts. 

In  1838  she  went  to  Italy,  di^jplaying  her  powers  at  the  celebration 
of  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  the  King  of 
Lombardy.  In  that  year  and  the  next  she  again  sung  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Gerr'imny,  and  then  proceeded  to  St,  Petersbarg, 
and  presented  her  in trotl action  to  ih^  Empress  of  Russia,  who 
received  her  most  kindiy.  Towards  the  close  of  1S39  she  visited 
Eossdui,  at  Bologna,  and  In  aeeordanee  v^ith  his  advice,  reiinc|uished 
public  life  for  a  year,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  stage 
action,  with  a  view  to  operatic  mtisic.  Having  perfected  herself 
in  this,  she  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Parliia,  in 
the  character  of  Semiramide,  and  was  so  successful  that  th^  was 
qaiclvly  enga^d. 

During  the  camhal  of  1842  she  sung  at  Rome  and  Genoa,  arjd  while 
in  the  Papal  territor>^  at  Fermo,  became  acquainted  with  CounI 
Gigliueci,  to  whom  she  was  married,  in  November,  1848,  aftvr  the 
termination  of  her  continental  engagements,  and  returned  to  England; 
where  she  performed  on  "Saffo,"  and  other  operas,  at  Drnry  Lane, 
then  under  Macready'H  management.  After  her  marriage  she  retired 
into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life  for  a  time,  but  1852  saw  her  agaia 
before  the  pubUc,  under  her  old  familiar  maiden  name,  displaying 
Jier  versatile  talents  in  operas,  concerts,  and  oratorios,  in  London, 
the  provinces,  and  on  the  continent.  She  is  now  fulhlling  an  engage- 
ment  contracted  in  1844^  at  the  Seala,  at  Milan,  and  occasionally 
delighting  the  pnblic  of  other  places  with  her  sweet  voice  and 
brmiaat  executloru 


OBERLIN,    MADELEINE  SALOME, 

DiBTjKouisHED  for  her  intelligence,  piety,  and  the  perfect  nnigoti 
of  soul  which  she  enjoyed  with  her  husband,  the  good  and  great 
John  Frederick  Oberlin,  was  bom  at  Strasbourg,  in  France,  Her 
fatheTi  M.  Witter,  a  man  of  property,  who  had  married  a  relative 
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tfje  Oberiiii  futnllyi  gave  his  di^ngbtcr  an  excellent  education* 
bn  James  Olierlin  wnn  the  psiMUw  of  Waklbach^  a  small  viilage 
Han  cJe  la,  Koche,  or  Valky  of  Stones,  n  lonely,  gtcrile  place, 
liprtb  easteni  part  of  Franee.   Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
^■lities  of  h\5  holy  of^cG,  doiug  goad  to  all  aroaud  him.  Under 
md  instru lotion,  tins  poor  ignorant  peaHantry  became  piona, 
^Krlcin^i  and  liapp7«     In  all  his  hciIohs  he  followed  what  he 
^■ed  to  be  a  divine  inUuenee,  or  tlie  leadings  of  provideuee; 
^■bIs  courtship  and  niarriage  were  gnided  hj  liis  religiou,^  feel- 
OlK!rlln's  iiKtcr  ressJded  with  lilm  at  Waldbach,  and  tnanEiged 
^Kku^.    Madeleine  Witti'r  came  to  vi>it  Sophiit  OberVin.  Mi¥9 
jim]nl)ic,  and  her  mind  had  been  highly  enltivated ;  hwi 
fund  of  fashioti  and  di^^play.   Twice  had  Frederick  Oberliii 
^Bled  to  iniLrry  young  ladie.'v  who  hud  been  eoinin ended  to  liim, 
^Kk  he  Imd  felt  an  inwurd  udinonitiLm  that  neither  of  thei^e 
^K^r  hint.    But  now,  wben  MiLdcleiue  came  before  hlnn,  the  im*- 
^■oxi  was  ditllTCi]t>   Two  tlays  [n  ior  to  her  intended  departure, 
■tee  seemed  to  whimper  distinctly »  "Take  her  for  thy  paitnerl" 
t  is  inipoB^iblei"  thonght  lie;  **our  dif^puf^i lions  do  not  agree." 
PI  Ihe  secret  voice  whittpered,  "Take  her  fur  thy  partTierr'  I-lo 
ipt  little  chat  nig^hts  and  in  blEi  mornini:;  F^^ycr,  he  earnestly 
tireiited  God  to  give  hirn  &  nign  whether  tUiA  event  wns  in  accor- 
mpe  wjih  the  Dlviue  wllh  i^olemnly  declaring  that  if  Mudekdn^ 
Kied  to  the  proposition  with  givat  rf^Hdinesii,  he  should  con  slider 
^Botee  he  had  heard  as  a  lending  of  Providence, 
^Kfonnit  bis  cousin  in  the  g^irdeti,  and  immediately  began  the 
■friation  by  saying,  **Tou  are  about  to  Ic^ve  np,  my  dear  friend. 
Hhe  reeelved  an  intimivrion  that  you  lU'^  destined  to  be  I  bo 
Ki«r  of  my  life.    Before  you  go  vvili  >jou  give  me  your  candid 
itnbtti  whether  you  can  repolve  npon  thiu  *Hep?" 
With  blushing  iVanknef!s,  Madeleisie  placed  bcr  hand  within  his; 
jtd  then  he  knew  that  she  would  be  his  wife, 

Tliey  were  married  i>n  the  6th,  of  July,  17C8,    Misa  Witter  had 
jwayei  resolved  not  to  nmrry  a  ekigyman ;  bot  she  was  dcTOtedly 
KtoAihed  to  her  excellent  husband,  and  cordially  assisted  in  ainib 
^imm.    No  dissatis faction  at  her  bumble  lot,  no  complaints  of  tho 
ifduona  duties  belonging  to  their  peculiar  sitaatioa^  mmred  their 
uluol  bupipiness. 

OCTATI  A, 

Bafohteb  of  CnluB  Oetavins,  and  sister  to  Augtiatns  Caesar,  wa« 
me  of  the  must  illustrious  ladies  of  ancient  Rouje.   She  was  first 

Kiarriei!  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  consul.  She  bore  this 
nsbaJid  three  children.  After  his  death  she  married  Antony,  and 
\U  this  way  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  Antony  and 
her  brother  Octavianns,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Augustus  Cfcsar. 
These  nuptials  were  sole  urn  ii^.ed  B.C.  41.  Three  years  after,  Antony 
•vent  with  his  wife  to  fipend  the  tv inter  at  Athene*  Here,  becoming 
mgidn  e3£ttfiper:*Ud  against  Augustus  bv  evil  reports,  he  sailed  for 
)t»ly  1  but  Ociavia  a  secoHd  time  induced  a  reconciliation  between 

Anton r  went  to  the  East  soon  aften^ards,  leaving  Octavla  in  Italy  j 
-4Ti<l  tbot'igb  ^he  discovered  that  he  did  not  intend  to  returtj,  she 
trmnined  in  his  palace,  continuing  to  take  the  same  care  of  evtsry 
m  tliough  he  had  been  tM  t^eat  of  hiubmids  i  acting  w 
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pan  of  a  kind  mother  to  the  chUdivn  of  his  first  wife.  She  wonlrt 
not  consent  that  An  tony  *b  treatment  of  her  tibould  cauae  u  civil 
war.  At  length  she  was  ordered  to  leave  Ihc  house  by  Antony, 
who  sent  her  at  the  same  time  a.  divorce.  This  treutioent  of  Oe-ta- 
via  expofied  Antony  to  the  hiUred  and  contempt  of  ilie  l£oinaiifi» 
when  they  saw  him  prpfer  to  her  a  woman  of  ClLopaim's  abuiidoned 
characier^  who  had  no  ndvuntflge  of  her  rival  either  iii  juurh  or 
beaiity*  Indeed,  Cleopatra  dreaded  Qt^tavKi'a  ehamis  so  ranch  that 
she  had  recotir^  to  the  mi»<t  i^tudled  arlUiee^  to  persuade  Antony 
to  forbid  Ociftvia  to  cotnc  to  him ;  and  she  accompanied  Mm  wherever 
lie  went 

Afl^-^r  Antony's  death,  fortune  seemed  to  flatter  Octavia  vrith  the 
prospect  of  the  highest  worldly  felicity.  The  son  she  had  by  h^r 
first  husband,  Marccllus,  was  now  about  twelve,  and  wan  li  boy  of 
great  Kenins^  and  of  an  un usually  cheerful,  die:niried,  and  noble 
dispositioa.  Augustus  married  him  to  hies  own  daugbter,  and  de- 
clared him  heir  to  the  empire,  lint  he  dit?d  early,  not  without 
suspicion  of  belTtg  poisoned  by  Livin,  wife  of  Augustus.  Hia 
mother  sank  binder  this  blow,  and  mourned  bitterly  for  him  tHI 
her  death. 

Virgil  wrtJte  in  hononr  of  thb  j^outh  an  eulogy  in  tJje  coticlir- 
eion  of  the  sixth  jEneid;  and  it  hi  said  that  Oetavia  fain  led  on 
hearing  hiut  read  it,  but  rewarded  the  poet  afterwards  with  ten 
eei^terces  fov  each  verse,  of  which  there  are  twenty -six.  Oetavja 
dk'd  B.  C.  11,  leaving  two  daughters  whom  she  had  by  Antony* 
Great  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory  by  her  brother  and  the 
Senate. 

&o  destitute  wa*  she  of  all  petty  jealousy,  that  ai^er  the  deaia 
of  Antony  and  Cloopatra,  when  their  children  were  brought  to 
Home  to  grace  her  brotlner^t*  tilutnph,  she  took  them  under  her 
protection,  and  married  the  daughter  to  Juba,  King  of  Atauriuinia. 

OCTAVIA, 

Daughter  of  Claudius  Emperor  of  Home,  and  Messalina,  was 
betrothed  to  Silanus ;  hut  throngh  the  intrigues  of  Agrippitia,  tlie 
nelee  and  f">urdi  wife  of  Claudius,  slie  was  married,  when  only 
fifteen,  to  the  E[nperor  Nei-o,  This  wretched  tyrant  soon  divon^etl 
her  to  marry  Toppje^i,  who  had  her  banh^hed  to  Campania*  She 
was  recalled  hy  the  people;  hnt  Poppaja,  resolved  on  her  mhi, 
Gansed  lier  to  be  again  banished  to  an  island.  There  she  ^us 
ordered  to  kill  herstilf  by  opening  her  veins.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  Her  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppiea.  Tu 
great  personal  charms,  Oetavia  added  modesty,  sweetness,  lienele- 
cence,  purity  of  manners,  taletirs,  and  irreproaehahle  conduct  j  and 
tlie  people  in  Rome  mourned  her  loss  with  the  greatest  grief,  Shu 
died  about  tlie  year  56. 

OLDFIELD,  ANNE, 

A  CELEBRATEf>  English  actress,  wa^  bom  in  PalJ-SfaU  in  1C83. 
Her  father,  an  officer  in  the  army,  It  ft  her  poor ;  hut  the  sweetness 
Of  her  voice,  and  her  incUnaQon  for  tlie  stage  noticed  by  Farqiihar, 
the  comic  writer,  decided  her  desstiny.  She  bt'came  the  nd*rtrcBa 
of  Mr.  Mnyn waring,  and  after  his  death  of  General  ChwrchUL  Btit 
notwithstiiudlDg  these  derilectionsp  she  waa  humjmc  aod  beaevoient 
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ft  the  bighefit  degree,  and  a  real  fdend  to  the  indigent  Savage, 
m  wboin  she  bestowed  an  annuity,  although  he  had  not  the  moHt 
■Mice  claim  upon  her  beyond  his  poverty  and  genius.  She  died 
a  17110,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  great  pomp. 
■mi  left  two  sons,  one  by  each  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  she 
tMdt  and  to  whom  she  behaved  with  the  duty,  fidelity,  and 
Itaehment  of  a  wife. 

OLG  A, 

WlUE  of  Igor,  the  second  monarch  of  Russia,  was  bom  of  the 
IM  flwnily  in  Plescow.   She  bore  Igor  one  son,  called  Swetoslaw. 

t being  murdered  by  the  Drewenses,  Olga  revenged  his  death, 
went  afterwards  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized 
|(f  the  name  of  Helen.  The  emperor,  John  Zimisces,  was  her 
pMither,  and  fell  in  love  with  her;  but  she,  alleging  their 
■Mtnal  afQnity,  ref\ised  to  marry  him.  Her  example  induced 
mm  of  ber  subjects  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  had  no  effect 
m  ner  son.  She  died  at  Pereslaw,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  her 
IpBb  Iborteen  years  after  her  baptism. 

OLTMPIAS, 

Daughter  of  the  King  of  Epims,  married  Philip,  King  of  Ma* 
Mdcmla,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great.  Her  haughtiness 
md  enspected  infidelity  induced  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  marry 
BBopstra,  niece  of  Attains.  This  incensed  Olympias,  and  Alexander, 
har  pon,  shared  her  indignation.  Some  have  attributed  the  murder 
bC  Philip  to  the  intrigues  of  Olympias,  who  paid  the  greatest 
honour  to  the  dead  body  of  her  husband's  murderer.  Though  the 
administration  of  Alexander  was  not  altogether  pleasing  to  Olym- 
pfau^  she  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  publicly,  that  he  was  not  the 
•on  of  Philip,  but  of  Jupiter.  On  Alexander's  death,  B.  C.  824, 
O^fmpias  seized  on  the  government,  and  cruelly  put  to  death 
Andflens,  one  of  Philip's  Illegitimate  sons,  who  had  claimed  the 
flOone,  and  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  well  as  Kicanor,  the  brother 
•r  CaMander,  with  a  hundred  of  the  principal  men  of  Macedonia. 
CiMander  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  where  she  had  retired,  and  after 
m  obstinate  defence  she  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Two  hundred 
■Oldiers  were  sent  to  put  her  to  death,  but  the  splendour  and 
M^^esty  of  the  queen  overawed  them,  and  she  was  at  last  massacred 

Sr  those  whom  she  had  injured  by  her  tjrranny.  She  died  about 
6;b.c. 

o'neill,  miss, 

Was  bom  In  Ireland,  about  1791.  Her  father  was  the  stage- 
MPiager  of  the  Drogheda  theatre ;  and  she  was  introduced  on  the 
boards  at  an  early  age.  When  quite  young  she  went  to  Dublin, 
irhone  her  personation  of  Juliet,  in  Shakspere's  play  of  **Romeo 
lod  Juliet,**  established  her  reputation.  She  was  engaged  at  one 
of  the  principal  London  theatres ;  and  she  soon  became  one  of  the 
Bioot  popular  actresses  of  the  day.  At  the  time  of  her  leaving  the 
ICage,  on  her  marriage  with  W.  Becher,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  she  was  in 
9m  receipt  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  the  whole  profits 
af  which  she  is  said  to  have  distributed  among  her  numerous 
mlations. 
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OPIE,  AMELIA, 

Was  bom  in  Nomif^ti,  in  1771.  Her  father  was  Dn  Alijerson, 
a  dititinguUht?d  physician.  She  evinced  her  talents  at  a  very  earlj 
age,  hut  published  very  little  l>eforc  hi^r  inarringe,  which  took  plac* 
in  17HS,  when  she  espoused  Mr.  Opie,  the  celebrated  portrait *t>amter. 
In  1801,  she  wrote  tlie  "Father  and  Daughter*"  which  went  throagb 
many  editions,  and  is  still  po|)u]ii.r.  In  1802,  Khc  wrote  a  Tolnme 
of  poems  J  and  afterwards,  "ArltOine  Mowbrfty^  or  the  Mother  and 
iMyghier,"  "Simple  Tftltp;'  "DLiuecrs  of  Coquetry,"  and  "Warrior's 
Betom,  and  other  Poems*"  Her  hutiband  died  in  1808  j  aflcrwliich 
ghe  published  his  lectures,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  and  a  novel 
called  "Temper,  or  Dynreetic  Scene:?."  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  p]<ja*mg 
poctesa  J  many  of  her  sfmf^s  attnined  great  popnlarity,  thoygli  now 
nearly  for^^utten*  She  joiucd  the  Quakers  or  Friends,  and  withdraw 
partially  from  society,  after  1S2G^  but  vitiiting  Park,  she  was  induced 
to  take  np  her  residence  in  tliiit  gay  city.  Miss  Sedgwick,  m  her 
"Letters  from  Ahniad,"  pnblislied  in  IBil,  thus  noiicea  Mrs.  Opie, 
whom  she  n^et  in  Pari^i:— 

"I  owed  Mrs,  Opie  a  grodRc  for  having  made  me  iti  my  youth 
cry  my  eyes  otit  over  her  storieB;  but  her  fair,  cheerful  face  forced 
me  to  forget  it»  Sbo  long  ago  foreswoi-e  the  world  and  its  vanities, 
and  adopted  the  Quaker  faith  and  costume  ^  hut  I  fancied  that 
her  clahorate  simplicity,  and  I  he  fa-^hionable  little  train  to  her 
pretty  satin  ^own,  Indicated  iiow  much  easier  it  la  to  adopt  a  theovy 
than  to  ebangt:^  one's  habits/* 

In  1828,  Mra.  Opie  publJiihed  a  moral  treatise,  entitled  "Detraction 
Displayed,"  in  order  to  expose  that  "most  comnion  of  all  \ict^** 
which  she  says  justly  h  fuund  **in  every  class  or  rank  in  society, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peaMint,  from  tlie  master  to  the  yalet,  froia 
the  mistress  to  the  maid,  from  the  most  learned  to  the  nitisi 
ignorant,  fi-om  the  man  of  genius  to  the  meanest  capacity.*'  The 
tutes  of  this  lady  have  been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
brilliant  fictions  of  Seott^  the  stronger  moral  delineations  of  Mi?3 
lidge worth,  and  the  generally  m:LscuUne  character  of  onr  more 
modern  literature*  She  iSt  like  MackendCi  tuo  uniformly  pathetic 
and  tender.  "She  can  do  nothing  we  I!,"  says  Jeffrey,  "tbat  reqidrea 
to  be  done  with  formality,  and  therefore  has  not  succeeded  ill 
copying  either  the  concentrated  force  of  weighty  and  deliberate 
reatK>n,  or  the  severe  and  solemn  dignity  of  mEyeatle  virtue.  To 
make  amends,  however,  she  represents  admirably  everything  that 
is  amiable,  generous,  and  gentle,"  Perhaps  we  should  add  to  this 
the  power  of  exciting  and  harrowing  up  the  fbelitigs  in  no  ordinary 
degree*  Some  of  her  short  tales  are  full  of  gloomy  atid  terrific 
painting,  alternately  resembling  those  of  Godwin  and  jSlrs*  Radclifle. 
Mrs.  Opie  died  In  at  lier  residence  in  the  CastSc  ileadow^. 

Norwich,  where  she  had  lived  in  strict  retircntens  for  many  yeara, 

OKLANDIKE,    EMILIA    OF  SIENA, 

FLOtJiiiaHiio  in  One  of  her  s^mncts  is  very  celebi^ted— 

"Love  is  a  Great  Fully."  It  would  fieem  that  the  poetess  felt.  In 
the  depthii  of  her  soul,  this  bitter  truth.  She  hai^  left  many  poems, 
full  of  energy  and  sentiment,  whick  are  dlsipcrded  in  vatious 
coU«etiou3, 
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'     ORLEANS,  ELIZABETH  CHARLOTTE,  DUCHESS  OF, 

f  Onsr  daughter  of  the  Elector  Charles  Louis  of  the  Palatinate, 
mbm  bom  at  Heidelberg,  in  1652.  She  was  a  princess  of  distin- 
bUbed  talents  and  character,  and  lived  for  half  a  century  in  the 
Knt  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  without  changing  her  German  habits 
b  OMnners.  She  was  carefully  educated  at  the  court  of  her  aunt, 
Htewards  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  when  nineteen, 
fiinried  Duke  Philip  of  Orleans,  from  reasons  of  state  policy.  She 
Sfm  without  personal  charms,  but  her  understanding  was  strong, 
nd  the  was  celebrated  for  her  wit.  Madame  de  Maintenon  was 
Kr  implacable  enemy ;  but  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  attracted  by 
Kr  frankness,  integrity,  and  vivacity.  She  often  attended  him  to 
chase.  She  has  described  herself  and  her  situation  with  much 
Ml  and  humour  in  her  **German  Letters.''  The  most  valuable  of 
MBte  are  contained  in  the  *'Life  and  Character  of  the  Duchess 
JBtebeth  Charlotte  of  Orleans,"  by  Professor  Schtltze,  published 
iMl  Leipzic,  in  1820.  Her  second  son  was  made  regent,  after  Louis 
pAs  Fourteenth's  death.   Her  own  death  occurred  in  1722. 

ORLEANS,  MARIE  D', 
'  Was  the  third  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the 
^kench.  Her  genius  was  the  pride  of  her  family,  and  her  early 
yjpeath  was  a  sore  affliction,  for  she  possessed  great  loveliness  of 
ggbaracter,  and  her  piety  and  intelligence  made  her  truly  beloved 
^tod  respected.  Early  manifesting  artistic  talent,  and  having  made 
pood  proficiency  in  drawing  and  painting,  she  essayed  her  powers 
M  a  sculptor.  Several  of  her  productions  in  marble  won  the 
critical  commendation  of  the  best  judges,  not  over-willing  to  con- 
cede this  laurel  to  a  woman,  even  though  a  king's  daughter.  She 
ftially  determined  to  attempt  a  work  which  would  be  associated 
.fritii  the  most  wonderful  epoch  of  French  history,  and  one  of  the 
BMWt  noble  heroines  the  world  has  ever  produced.  This  was  the 
Ugare  of  Joan  of  Arc,  completed  in  1836,  which  places  the  artist 
'•t  the  head  of  the  French  sculptors.  It  may  very  confidently  be 
.predicted  that,  in  future  years,  when  the  political  agitations  and 
•  amtations  in  the  Orleans  family  will  occupy  an  unregarded  page 
of  general  history,  when  the  Ulysscan  craft  of  the  father  and  the 
"regal  alliance*'  of  the  sons  will  be  of  no  interest  to  mankind, 
.ttien  the  immortal  fruiu  of  the  genius  of  this  unassuming  young 
woman  will  cast  a  lustre  over  the  name  of  Orleans. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  amidst 
the  disgusting  barbarities,  the  perfidious  warfare,  the  licentiousness, 
tbat  form  the  annals  of  that  most  di.^graceful  period  of  French 
history,  what  name  is  it  that  we  turn  to  with  interest,  what 
flgare  do  we  contemplate  with  some  congeniality?  Not  the  brute 
warriors,  nor  manoeuvring  statesmen,  but  the  poet,  Charles  d' 
Orleans,  whose  verses,  from  their  national  spirit,  paved  the  way 
to  the  deliverance  and  regeneration  afterwards  effected  by  the 
maiden  of  Domremy. 

ORPAH, 

A  MoABiTisH  damsel,  who  married  Chillon,  the  youngest  of  the 
two  sons  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  Israelites  h-om  Bethlehem-judah. 
Her  story  is  included  in  the  Book  of  Kuth ;  and  though  but  a 
ffiimpse  is  afforded,  the  character  is  strikingly  defined.  Orpah 
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ftlgnifies,  in  the  Hebrew,  the  spm  mowfA,  a  nAtne  given  lier  to  deum 
her  quick  sensibility  n.nd  lack  of  Hrmiiess,  She  was  a  cix*atiire  of 
feeling,  but  there  was  wanting  rhtt  strength  of  will  to  perform  what 
she  had  purposed  as  duty.  After  the  death  of  Eiimelecli  and  hs 
two  mns^  Naomi,  witii  her  two  yming  daughters-iri-iaw,  set  out  to 
return  to  her  own  iaud^  Orpah  seemingly  more  eames^t  than  Ruth 
to  accompany  Naomi.  But  when  the  trials  of  the  undertaking  were 
»et  before  theur,  Orpah  "kissed"  licr  mother -in- law,  aud  went 
"•back  to  her  people  and  her  gods/* 

OSGOOD,   FRANCES  SAKGENT, 

OrffE  of  the  most  gifted  daughters  of  song  Ameriea  has  prodiioed, 
'was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1812,  Her 
father,  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  was  a  merchantj  and  her  tuother  a 
woman  of  euliivated  taiite;  both  parents  encouraged  and  aided 
the  education  of  their  ehilijreu*  They  were  a  talented  family;  but 
■no  other  one  bad  the  genius  with  which  Frances  was  endowed. 
Her  poetical  faculty  was  an  endowment  of  nature,  not  an  licgnired 
art  i  noi  m  our  reiiearch  through  the  annala  of  female  geTii»s  have 
we  found  another  instance,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  of  the 
true  Improvlsfl trice,  such  a^^  Mrs.  Osgood  certainly  was, 

Mrs.  TIemans  studied  her  art  passionately,  and  profited  greatly 
by  her  leanilng;  Miss  Landon  had  motives,  encouriigement^,  and 
fhcllities,  which  carried  her  onward  in  her  literary-  career.  But 
Mrs.  Osgood  never  required  study  or  encouragement^  t^he  poured 
out  her  strains  as  the  birds  carol,  beeau^  her  heart  was  filM 
with  song,  and  must  have  utterance.  Her  first  specimens  of  poetry 
were  almost  as  perfect,  in  what  are  called  the  rules  of  the  art,  its 
her  later  productions.  Rhyme,  and  the  liarmouies  of  languttge, 
came  to  her  as  intuitively  as  the  warm  emotions  of  her  beurt»  or 
the  bright  fancies  of  her  imagination. 

Her  first  printed  productions  appeared  in  the  ^'Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany," a  Uttio  work,  but  an  excel  leiit  one  for  the  young,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Child.  In  1831,  Miss  Locke,  who  had  chosen 
**  Flore  nee'*  as  her  jwm  de  began  to  write  for  the  "Ladies' 

Magajiine,"  the  first  periodical  established  in  America  for  ladies, 
and  then  under  the  care  of  Mrs,  Sarah  J.  Hale,  the  present  editor 
of  the  "Lady's  Book.'' 

In  1835,  Miss  Locke  married  Mr.  S.  Osgood,  a  painter  by 
profession^  who  has  since  reached  a  high  rank  as  an  artist  ;  he 
was  abn  a  man  of  literary  taste,  who  appreciated  tbc  genius  and 
lovely  qualities  of  his  gifted  wife.  The  young  couple  went  to 
London  soon  after  their  marriage,  where  Mr.  Osgood  succeeded 
well,  and  Mrs.  Osgood  made  many  friend.'^,  and  her  talents  !>ecai«e 
known  by  her  contributions  to  several  of  the  EngUsh  periodicals. 
While  there,  she  published  a  small  volume,  **The  Casket  of  Fate," 
which  was  mach  adtnlred^  atid  she  was  persuaded  to  collect  her 
TXiems,  under  the  title  of  "A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New 
England."  This  volume  was  published  in  London ,  in  1S38^  and  waa 
iktvourably  noticed  by  several  of  the  leading  jouniale  in  that  nic* 
iropolis. 

In  1840,  after  aTJ  absence  of  more  than  four  years,  Mr.  Osgood 
returned  to  Boston  with  hie  wife  and  their  little  daughter  Ellen, 
(the  pet  of  many  poems,)  and  opened  a  studio  in  that  city.  Mrs, 
Osgood  devoted  h^r  leisure  4o  literary  pursuits,  and  prepared  several 
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**Ttie  Poetry  of  Flavvers  and  Flowers  of  Poetry,'*  atid  "Th^ 
1  Offerirt^Ti*'  besides  cot itribu ting  to  nearly  all  the  Jitemrf 
allies  and  thci  itnnuab  of  every  soiison.   She  ofleii  wrote 
becjiuse  prose  was  required*    Many  of  her  sketches  &ni 
'es  are  charming,  fVom  their  playfal  vivacity  and  fanciful 
IpiionB^  yet  the  poetical  spirit  nlwtiys  predamiimtiiigT  eiiowa 
she  wouJd  gladly  have  rhymed  the  article,  had  shi^  b^^en 
tlied.    Poetry  was,  in  truth,  her  native  language  j  on  the 
of  versifieation  tfhe  moved  /gracefully  as  a  bird,  and  alwuys 
ion  of  light  and  Icrvo.   This  healthy,  lii^pefid^  happy  spirit 
tinguishing  characteristic  of  her  prexJuction^i.   Dark  fiincics 
anted   her  pure  mind ;  misanthicipy  never  laid  it?*  cold 
g  hand  on  her  heart;  nor  in  th*rm  &  single  maTiifestattou 
liter  memories  and  disappointed  feelings  in  her  poems, 

with  fiueh  a  eheerlbl,  kind,  alfectionate  genius,  as  well  as 
'ta.  Osgmid  should  hivve  hcen  tenderly  beloved  by  her  own 
~d  fUrnlliar  friends,  wrjuid  be  expected;  hut  she  had  madfit 
of  friends  who  never  looked  on  her  pleasant  face?  ani 
the  tidingfi  of  her  death  wer^t  forth,  she  waj^  mourned  as  ik 
withdrawn  fruin  many  a  home  where  her  rhymed  lessons 
added  a  charm  to  household  affections^  and  made  more. 
"tiiMl  the  lot  of  woman.   Mrs*  Osgood  hM  resided  Ibr  several 
in  tho  eity  of  New  York,  and  there  she  died.  May  liJtlu, 
,  uf  pulmonary  eonsamptiont  enduring  her  wanting  disease  with 
t  patience,  and  even  playful  cheerfulness.   The  last  stans^a  she 
or  raeher  rhytiicdr  alluded  to  the  near  approach  of  her 

'Tm  goin^  tnroTi^a  ih^  Eternul  Gatus 
June^fl  BWPL't  rosea  blow^i 
IX'iith'a  UtYf^y  iUiRcl  leads  mo  there, 
And  it     i^weet  to  go" 

e  died  a  few  days  after,  heing  yet  young  for  one  who  had 
iten  BO  mneh— tiardly  thirty -eight   Two  of  her  three  danghten 
ivG  her  irreparable  Iobsi  her  husband  returned  from  Califonua 
ntch  over  her  last  months  of  sickness,  hut  he  could  not  save 
She  was  a  devoted  wife  and  (nothcr,  aj*  lovely  in  her  daily 
KS  in  her  fM>ema, 
1849,  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Osgood,  snpcrbly  illustrated,  In  oqc 
0,  were  puhlished  In  Philadelphia. 

OSTERWYK,  MARIA  YAN, 
DtiTCH  artist  J  gave  such  early  proofj*  of  her  genius,  that  her  father 
iudueed  to  place  her  under  the  direction  of  John  David  de 
at  Utrecht.  She  studied  nature  attentively,  and  im proved 
to  much  by  her  master^s  pn]<!eptSp  that^  in  a  short  time,  her  works 
K^led  hi^.  Her  favourite  subjects  were  tk»vers  und  still  U^. 
^ich  £he  painted  in  a  delicate  manner,  and  with  great  freed otn  of 
bd.  She  had  so  mueb  gkill  as  to  adapt  her  touch  to  th0! 
lerent  objects  she  imitated-  She  grouped  her  dowers  with  tast% 
SDd  imitated  their  fi^hue^  and  blorjtn  adtnirably.  Louii  tlie 
Fourteeath  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  her  perfortnancea,  aiul 
lionoiired  one  with  &  place  In  Im  cabinet ;  a^  ai?o  did  the  Emperor 
aod  Empress  of  Germany,  who  sent  to  this  artist  their  own  minla- 
lares  set  la  diamonds  as  a  cmrk  of  their  esteem.  King  William 
llie  I^ird  g&Tc  her  t^e  hundted  iorluA  for  <m%  i^mre,  and  sho 
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WHS  mtich  luoru  liigbly  rewarded  for  another  by  the  King  nf 
Poland.  As  she  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  over  her  works,  abc 
could  HnisJi  but  few  coinparativcly,  which  has  rendered  her  |*aintiE«i! 
es.trcxuelj  scan^  and  viilEmble. 


PACHECO,    DONNA  MAETA, 

\VrFT?r  of  Don  John  de  Pad  ilia,  a  young  nobkmatip  who  was  at 
the  head  of  lb©  confederacy  in  Castile,  during  the  miooriiy  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  ealled  the  Holy  J»int4i,  mhtd  to  recover  thorn 
Jaws  and  liberties  the  Castilians  hiid  always  priced  m  highly.  During 
tlicir  ho^itUo  operatiotis,  they  \v*ere  in  much  di&tr«?Si5  for  raouey. 
Donna  Maria,  a  woman  of  great  abilities  and  unbounded  amhition, 
profioised  to  seize  all  the  znagnihcent  ornaments  Jn  the  cnthedrsd 
of  Toledo;  but  lest  that  action,  apparently  sacri legions,  abould 
oflfend  tlie  people,  she  and  her  retinue  went  In  a  soleitJti  procession 
to  the  church,  and  implored  pardon  of  the  saintSi  whoKO  shriiiK 
she  wfLS  about  to  violate.  The  populace  thvis  appeased,  tliey  gtrippeU 
the  cathottral,  and  obtained  the  noccasary  funds. 

In  a  subsequent  ctigagement,  in  1521,  the  yonng  and  h^n 
Padilla  was  taken  prisoner*  and  condemned  to  death*  He.  wrote 
on  affcctiunate  letter  to  his  wife,  exhorting  her  to  coutiider  hi* 
death  as  lila  deliverance^  This  blow  was  fatal  to  the  confederacy. 
The  eity  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna  Marla^  who  sougtit 
to  revenge  her  husband'j*  death,  held  out.  The  prudence  and  vigour 
with  which  she  acted  justified  the  confidence  the  people  reposed 
in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general,  eneonriigiiig  him  to  in- 
vade Navarre ;  she  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  other  Ctistilian  ciiies; 
raised  soldiers  i  and,  by  keeping  the  death  of  their  beloved  gcnerfll 
ittBh  ill  the  minds  of  the  people,  she  prevented  them  frotn  being 
dispirited.  Her  enemies  iu  vain  endeavoured  to  undermine  her 
popularity ;  the  city  was  invested,  but  she  defended  it  so  vigoroiisEy 
that  no  progrifss  was  made  in  reducing  it,  till  the  clergy,  whose 
property  she  had  been  forced  to  invade,  openly  deserted  her,  and 
pcrauadcd  the  credulous  multitude  that  her  inHuetice  over  them 
was  the  effect  of  enchantTuent  j  and  that  she  was  asfii.sted  by  ft 
fumlliar  spirit  in  the  form  of  a  negro  maid.  Incensed  tit  tiie«j 
fiuggestioni^,  they  themselves  took  up  arms  agalnist  her,  drove  her 
out  of  the  city,  and  surrendered  it  to  the  royahst*.  She  then  re- 
tired to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with  amazing  fortitude, 
ibur  months  longer ;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last  exucmity,  tkd 
hi  disguii^e  to  Portngab  whore  she  had  many  relations,  and  where 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

PAKINGTON,   LADY  DOROTHY, 

Daughter  of  Lord  Coventry,  nnd  wife  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
was  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety,  and  ranked  among  her 
friends  several  «;lebrated  divines,  "The  Whole  Duty  of  Man"'  was 
ascribed  to  her  at  first,  though  the  mistake  ha^  been  discovered. 
Her  acknowledged  works  are,  ^'The  Gentlemen's  Gallingf  *  "The 
Ladies'  Calling,"  'The  Government  of  the  Tongne."  *'The  Cbristian^j 
Birthright,''  and  "The  Causes  of  the  Decay  of  CbrlstiatJ  Piety/*  Her 
theological  works  arc  strictly  orthodoscj  mC  evinco  ardent  piety  of 
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feeling.  She  was,  at  the  time  of  her  (l<3cease»  engaged  In  a  work 
entitled  "The  Govorntncnt  of  the  Thought^"  which  was  pralacdj  in 
high,  tcrma,  hy  Dr,  Fellj  but  this  work  she  did  not  finish.  Lady 
Pakington  had  rtf reived  a  learned  education,  which  was  not  at  that 
time  uncommon  to  give  to  women  of  high  rank ;  that  she  used  hrr 
talents  and  learntn^  wisely  atid  well,  we  httve  this  testimony  in 
the  writings  or'  Dr.  FelL  IJe  saya  of  her,  "Lady  Pakington  wag  wise, 
hninbk,  temijerate,  chaste,  patient  charitable,  and  devout  ^  she  lived 
a  whole  age  af  great  an^teritieB,  and  maintained  in  the  midst  of 
them  ati  undisturbed  Ei<ireiiity."   She  died  May  lOth,,  1679, 

PALADINI,  ARCHAXGELA, 

An  Italian  historical  painter,  was  bom  at  Pisa,  in  1599,  and  died 
in  1622,  aged  twenty -three.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Filippo  Paladini, 
an  eminent  anist  of  that  city,  who  instrncted  her  in  the  arE.  She 
a.ttained  gnrat  exceliencc  hi  portrait -painting,  and  also  excelled  in 
embroidery  and  niuiit%  and  sang  exquisitely.  These  uncoivimon 
talents,  united  with  art  agreeabtc  person,  procured  her  the  friendship 
of  Miirja  Magdalen  a,  archduchess  of  Austria,  who  lived  at  Florence, 
and  in  whoso  court  this!  artist  spent  the  last  years  of  ker  life, 

PAM  PHILA, 

A  Grecian  authoress,  who  flourished  in  Nem'a  rGlgn^  and  wrote 
a  general  historj^  in  thirty -three  bookii,  much  commended  by  the 
aucientti,  btit  nt^t  extant.   She  died  in  the  first  century  after  Ciirist. 

P  ANTHE  A, 

WfFK  of  Abradatas,  King  of  the  Lnsians,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cyrus  the  Great.  Though  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time* 
Cyrns  nieatod  her  with  a  delicacy  and  forbearance  very  unusual  in 
those  timeii,  and  perrriitted  her  to  send  for  her  husband.  Out  of 
gratitude  to  Cyrus,  Abradataj?  became  his  ally,  and  was  slain  while 
lighting  for  him  agahist  the  Egyptian?,  Pauthea  killed  herself  on 
the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and  was  buried  Ln  the  same  grave. 

PANZACCHIA,    MARIA  ELENA, 

Was  born  at  Bolognii,  in  1668,  of  a  noble  family.  Slie  learned 
design  under  Emilio  Tarafll,  and  in  a  few  years  acquired  great 
readiness  in  composition,  correctness  of  outline,  and  lovely  tint 
of  colouring.  Besides  history,  fhe  aljio  excelled  in  painting  land- 
hcapes;  and  by  the  beauty  of  her  i^ituatiQus  and  distances,  allured 
and  entertained  the  eye  of  every  beliolder.  The  figiireji  which  she 
inserted  had  ahundattc^i  of  grace ;  she  designed  them  with  becoming 
aUiiudes,  and  gave  them  a  lively  and  natural  e.^preiiaion.  Her  merit 
was  incQutcstahly  acknowledged,  and  her  works  were  so  mneh  prlited 
to  be  exceedingly  scarce,  few  being  found  out  of  Eolpgna,  She 
died  in  17 Q9. 

PAOLINI.    MASSIMl  PETRONELLA, 

Of  TagUaeo!5ZO,  a  province  of  Aqtiila,  was  born  in  1663.  She 
passed  her  life  principally  at  Rome,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  culti- 
vation of  letters.  She  wrote  in  proso  antl  in  verse  with  faeiUty  and 
elegance.  She  ha^  been  eulogized  by  Crescembinl,  hy  Muratori, 
aiid  by  Salvhii,  ajid  was  a  member  of  the  Arcadia,  titidcr  the  name 


of  Fidetma  Partetiitle.  aiie  dM  1726.  Her  rem  fining  works  an 
two  dramas  '*Tuinit'J,*'  and  "La  Donna  Ilhistre."  She  proda<^ 
Ijesidfj  many  canzone tta  and  aoniiets^  and  pocius  in  variotis  co|]ectiozi&, 

PARADIES,    MARIA  THERESA, 

BoRK  at  Vienna,  ]753t  was  as  remarkable  for  her  litb  as  for 
her  dlistjiigtii.slicd  miisical  talent  At  the  early  afje  of  four  years 
and  cighi  months  she  was,  by  a.  rheumatic  apoplexy,  totally  de- 
prived of  her  sight*  When  seven  years  old,  she  was  tiiught  to  play 
on  the  piano  aiul  to  sing ;  and  three  jears  after,  she  sang  the  Stabat 
Mater  of  Pergolesi,  in  the  eburch  of  Bt*  Augnsiin,  in  Vienna,  ac- 
companying herself  on  the  organ.  The  empress,  Maria  There^ 
who  wiss  present  at  the  pcrfomianee,  gave  her  immediinely  an 
annuity  of  two  hundred  florins.  Soon  the  young  mnsicirtn  advfCDCed 
so  far,  as  to  play  sixty  concertas  with  the  (greatest  aeeiimcy,  fa 
the  year  1784  she  set  ont  on  a  miijjleai  ^fouriie3%  and  wherever  elMJ 
appeared,  but  especially  in  London,  (178;*,)  t^'he  excited,  by  her 
rare  endowments,  as  well  as  by  her  mSsfortnne,  admiration  and 
interest  She  often  moved  her  atidience  to  tears  by  a  eoiitate,  tlie 
words  of  which  were  written  by  the  blind  pt>et  PfefTeJ,  in  wbieh 
her  own  fate  was  depicted.  Her  nncmory  was  astojiishing;  she 
dictated  all  her  compositions  note  by  note.  She  was  al*3o  welJ 
Tersed  in  other  sciences,  as  geography  and  arithmetic.  In  company, 
she  was  eheerfal',  enter Eiiiniiig^  witty,  and  highly  interesting.  Daring 
tJje  latter  part  of  lier  lire  ahe  presided  over  "au  excellent  musical 
institution  in  Vienna. 

PAR  DOE,  JULIA, 

Is  the  daughter  of  &  field -{>fflcer  in  the  British  army,  whose 
family  is  of  Spanish  extraction.  She  was  bom  at  Beverley,  In 
Yorkshire,  and  early  ma.nifcsted  great  indications  of  genius,  having 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  produced  a  volume  of  poems,  and  a  few 
years  later  an  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Widiam  the  Coa- 
queror,  called  ''Lord  Morcar  of  He  re  ward."  A  warmer  climate 
being  recommended,  on  account  of  certain  eonsiimptive  symptona 
which  it  was  thought  she  mardfested,  Mhs  Pardoe  went  to  Por- 
tugal, where  she  .•ipent  about  fifteen  months,  contributing  during 
that  time  to  variotis  periodicals.  The  fruits  of  her  obser^^ations 
on  Chat  country  were,  on  her  return  to  Engljind,  published  in  two 
Tolumcs,  entiiled  "Traits  and  Traditions  of  Portugal."  The  work 
wa*  dedicated,  by  express  dcKire,  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Angusta, 
who  manifested  a  warm  iuterest  iii  the  fortunes  of  the  young 
authoress  I  it  quickly  went  through  two  editions,  and  waa  followed 
ihortly  after  by  two  Ufjvels — '-Hpeculatiou*'  and  'The  Afnrdenv 
and  the  Daventrys."  These  establuihed  her  reputation  as  a  novelist 
Eut  she  did  not  at  the  time  pursue  this  opening  to  liters rj"  fame 
and  fortune.  In  1835,  during  the  fearful  visitaiioTi  of  the  cholera 
fit  Constantinople,  we  find  Miss  Pardue  there,  and  in  the  following 
year  is  published  her  account  of  what  she  sees  and  hears  on  the 
ihores  of  the  BosphoruEh  in  that  popular  book  "The  City  of  the 
Bui  tan."  The  vivid  sketches  of  oriental  life  of  which  this  book 
cousLsts,  rendered  it  extremely  fascinating  to  general  readers  j  and 
the  interest  which  it  created,  heightened  by  the  knovrledge  that 
its  author  had,  at  some  rijk  to  herself,  penetrated  behind  the  veil 
Which  had  hitherto  hidden  many  of  the  ^'pectiltar  inirCtttitiom*'  of 
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Moslem  fVom  unbelip-vmg  eyes.    Its  popularity  influeed  tlie 
tor  to  piibliBli  in  1838  a  setieB  of  letttr^j  clcf^cripiive  of  tha 
ier  part  of  her  journey  to  tbo  Kttst^,  undor  the  title  of  "Tho 
TCT  and  tbe  Desert,  or  Recollections  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
jjljunrviise  ;**  nftcr  which  she  again  toolt  up  this  thr«ad  of  her 
ri!colloctiotis,  atid  produced  a  series  of  short  tales,  con- 
by  a  ff light  vein  of  continuous  narrative,  to  whieh  she 
Ihe  title  of  "^The  Romance  of  the  Harem  j"  and  nt>t  having 
'  austcd  her  ntemorfea  of  the.  sunny  cUmc,  she  furnished  the 
•^f^^  to  a  beautifully -illustrated  work  called  *'Tbc  Beautied 
"osphonis*" 

Purdoc  next  turned  lier  attention  to  Hungary ,  winch 
^he  visitffd  for  the  c^cpress  purpose  of  obtaiuing  materials 
I  «<cful  and  veracious,  rather  than  an  anmsing  book.  In  "The 
of  ihe  Magyar^  or  Hungary  and  its  Institution's*"  bjsued  in 
it  was  acknowledged  that  she  had,  with  nut  the  sacridce  of 
ttly  or  intthf  given  to  the  world  a  book  which  possc^iaed  alt 
charm  and  excitement  of  a  rottiancc.  Her  fbrlile  iniaginairioa 
Ip-aphic  powers  of  description  were  next  exhibited  in  "The 
jligarian  Castle,"  a  novel ;  and  after  thi^^  ,in  1647^  the  Orst  of 
Ifreat  historical  works — "Louis  the  Fourteen th*  or  thii  Court 
Seventeenth  Century,"  in  which,  with  all  the  lively  epirit 
Fr^^juch  biography,  we  have  a  well-defined  picture  of  an 
rl<,^al  epoch.  As  a  relief  to  these  graver  studies  there  thea 
red  two  novels^**Tho  Conftjssiona  of  a  Pretty  VVoman'*  and 
Rival  Beauties,"  after  which  fattie  two  naorc  historical  works 
The  Life  of  Francis  the  First"  and  "The  Life  of  Marie  do 
llciB,"  both  works  of  acknowledged  excellence.  To  this  long 
Rioguc  may  be  added  a  story  called  "Reginald  Lyle,"  lirjil 
|itit>li*hcd  in  a  periodical ;  "Flies  in  Amber,"  a  series  of  short 
tAleii;  "The  Jealous  Wife,"  a  novel',  aud  a  book  for  youiig  people | 
be«ide9  numerous  contributions  to  mtvgazines  and  reviews.  When 
wc  consider  the  amount  of  research  necessary  for  the  productloit 
of  ^me  of  these  works,  and  that  much  of  the  author's  time  ho^ 
been  sipent  in  travel,  we  arc  annized  at  their  number  and  variety 
of  character.  By  her  nfiore  eta  borate  historical  works  Ul^a  I^ardoe 
ha^  earfjcd  for  herself  a  lasting  reputation,  which  is  enhanced  by 
tbe  brilliant  play  of  Imagination  which  the  lighter  productions  of 
getiius  emits. 


PAETIIENAY,  ANNE 

t-ADY  Of  great  genius  and  learning,  who  lived  in  the  Fii^teentli 
cemtary.   She  morried  Anthony  de  Ponw,  Count  of  Marcnnes,  an(t 
^ns  one  of  the  brightest  omaments  of  Um  court  of  Ferrara.  Bha 
a  Calvini^t. 

^^per  mother  was  MichelU  do  SorlKinne,  a  lady  of  Bretagne,  4 
■Plnian  of  nncommon  talenti^  lady  of  honour  to  Anne  of  Bretagnc, 
^nfc  to  Louis  the  Twelftlj,  by  whom  fihe  wsis  appointed  govenieaa 
%o  her  duuKliter,  Benata,  Duchess  of  Ferraru.  Atine,  under  the 
snpcrrin  ten  deuce  of  her  mother,  received  a  learned  education,  and 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  langungo&,  and  in 
theology,  and  was  also  skilled  in  niUfiic,  She  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence over  her  husband,  that  while  she  lived  he  was  distinguished 
«s  a  lover  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  instructed  himself,  his  ofKcer* 
mud  subjects  at  Fonii,  in  the  scriptures^  but  after  her  dcathp  bt 
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mnrrieii  odg  of  this  pi easiiru- loving  ladies?  of  the  courts  and  bociunp, 
from  that  time,  an  eimmy  and  persecutor  of  the  truth. 

PAr.THKNAT.    CATHARINE  D 

NniCR  to  Anne  de  PnrthiMTiav,  and  dangtitcr  nnd  hcircjss  of  John 
de  Parthpnfiy,  Lord  of  Soiihise,  mherited  her  father's  tlevoriori  to 
Iho  cnn&c!  of  CKhiniKm.  She  published  sorao  pucnis  in  1573^  when 
she  was  only  oighte<?n;  and  in  thought  to  he  tlic  author  of  jiti 
"Ap<5lu)jy  for  Henry  tlic  Fourth,"  a  concealed  but  Iceon  satire, 
whit  h  is  considered  an  able  pro<1uctiou*  She  also  wrote  tragedies 
and  comedies  j  her  tragedy  of  "Holof ernes"  was  acted  in  RochelTe. 
in  1674,  In  lo^jS,  when  only  fourteen,  she  was  inarricd  to  Charles 
de  Qticllence,  Baron  de  Font,  In  BrittAuy*  whf>,  upon  ihh  marriage, 
tooli  the  name  of  Sonbt^.  He  fell  a  saeriHce  to  hist  neligron,  in 
the  general  masisracrc  of  the  Protestants,  at  Paris,  oti  8l  Bartholo- 
msw*s  day,  1571. 

In  3575,  his  widow  uiarrlcti  Renntus,  Yisconnt  Rohan ;  who  dyinj: 
In  l5Sfl,  when  she  was  only  thirty -two,  she  n^^rolvcd  not  lo  niarry 
again,  hut  to  devote  herself  tt>  her  children.  Her  eldest  sijh  was 
the  celebrated  Duke  de  Rohan,  who  maintained  the  Protestant  fuuse 
with  m  much  vigour  dtirirtg  the  civil  warfi  In  the  rcign  of  Lotus  the 
Thirteenth.  Her  second  sou  was  the  Dtibo  de  Boubisc,  She  had 
al^  three  daughters  j  Hennette,  who  died  umuarried ;  and  Cnthantie, 
who  married  a  l>uke  de  Deux-ponts,  1605.  It  was  thl^s  lady  who 
ina(?e  the  meniorahle  reply  to  Henry  the  Fottrth,  wben,  attracci'd 
by  her  beauty,  he  declared  a  pai^sion  for  her;  **1  am  too  poof, 
sire,  to  be  your  wife,  and  too  nobly  l>om  to  h?.  your  mlstreea/' 
The  third  daughter  was  Anne,  who  never  tnarded,  but  lived  with 
her  mother,  and  bore  with  her  all  the  calauiitleFi  of  tTie  Rieffe  of 
Hoehelle.  The  rnother  was  then  in  her  seventy -fifth  year,  and  they 
were  reduced,  for  three  mor)th!i,  to  living  on  horse-flesh  and  fttur 
ounces  of  bread  a  day  ^  yet  she  wrote  to  her  son,  "not  to  let  thes 
consideration  of  their  extremity  prevail  oti  him  to  do  anytb^n^^  to 
the  injury  of  his  party,  how  prcat  soever  their  sufferings  might 
be."  She  and  her  dau^^hter  refused  to  M  included  in  the  anrcles 
of  capitulation,  and  were  eonvcyed  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Niprt, 
where  she  died  3n  1631,  aged  seventy -seven. 

PARTS  ATfS, 

Wife  of  Darius  Xothu?,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Persift  m 
the  year  423  B,C,  was  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Miiemon  and 
Cyrus.  Her  partiality  for  Cyrus  led  her  to  commit  the  great ePt 
injustice  and  barbarirlesj  and  Fhe  poisoned  Statira  the  wife  of 
Artaxerxes. 

PASTA,  JUDITH, 
Was  born  in  1798,  at  Como,  near  Milan,  of  a  Jewish  family.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  she  was  admitted  as  a  pupil  to  the  Conner vatorlo 
of  Milan,  then  nuder  the  direction  of  Asiole.  Her  voioc  was  naturally 
hard  and  unequal,  and  she  had  preat  ditficulty  in  satisfying  the 
mawter  of  vocalisation.  She  made  her  debut  in  1815,  upon  the  second- 
Fat©  theatres,  snrh  as  those  of  Brescia,  Parma,  and  Leghorn ;  from 
that  period  till  1822,  she  stnigj^ted  throngh  the  apprenticesbip  of 
her  profeasinn  without  any  presage  of  her  futore  cclebritj^  At  that 
period}  during  the  congress,  she  oUtaiued  ^  liriiliant  succeed  Terotta. 
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itee  then  went  to  Paris,  where  she  excited  vast  enthusiasm,  and 
mid  the  foundation  of  a  reputation  never  surpassed  by  any  dramatic 
Not  that  she  ever  attained  very  great  perfection  in  her 
tion,  or  her  method  of  throwing  out  her  voice ;  but  she  had 
most  wonderful  gift  of  assimilating  herself  to  every  character ; 

was  in  her  accents  something  so  penetrating,  so  indescribably 
hing,  that  she  possessed  unlimited  command  over  the  feelings 
andience.  She  gave  the  deepest  study  to  her  art,  and  every 
Bntation  seemed  to  mark  a  progress.   She  first  appeared  in 
character  of  Desdemona,  in  London,  in  March,  1824.  This  was 
I  one  of  her  finest  parts ;  and  some  years  afterwards  furnished 
for  comparison  with  Madame  Malibran,  with  whom  it 
iibio  a  favourite  rSle.   If  the  latter,  in  her  vocal  execution  and 
feeling  of  music,  had  an  incontestable  advantage,  nobody 
deny  to  Madame  Pasta  a  higher  conception,  more  unity,  and, 
■M  A  word,  a  truer  expression  of  the  unfortunate  Venetian. 

.In  1829,  Madame  Pasta  purchased  a  beautiful  country-seat  near 
likA  Como;  and  after  passing  her  summers  there  for  some  years, 
ipe  at  length  appeared  to  give  up  the  stage,  having  lived  quietly 
Jbr  tiiree  years  in  this  agreeable  retreat.  When  in  1840  she  accepted 
fvoposals  from  the  Russian  court,  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Moloments  given  her  for  that  season  were  fixed  at  forty  thousand 
Man. 

.Madame  Pasta  has  received  more  praise,  and  awakened  more 
tpthusiann,  than  any  actress  of  the  age.  Bellini  wrote  Norma  and 
'  Ike  Sonnambula  expressly  for  her ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  surprising 
1^  see  her  admirable  in  a  simplicity  so  very  different  from  the 
0tMy  parts  in  which  ^he  generally  excelled.  Her  Anna  Bolena 
exhibits  an  energy  and  dignity  which  have  served  as  a  model  to  all 
nhsequent  actresses. 

PAULA,  ST., 

A  Roman  lady  of  noble  birth  and  great  learning.  She  embraced 
Christianity ;  and  when  she  became  a  widow,  she  retired  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  she  built  a  monastery,  and  led  a  very  devout  and 
ascetic  life.  St.  Jerome  was  the  director  of  her  charitable  insti- 
tutions, and  he  also  taught  her  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  Hebrew. 
She  died  in  407,  aged  sixty.  It  was  said  that  she  was  descended 
from  the  families  of  the  Gracchi  and  Scipios. 

PAULINA, 

A  Roman  lady  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  great  wealth  and  virtue, 
ftred  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  about  the  year  30.  She  was  married 
to  Satuminus,  a  husband  worthy  of  her.  Decius  Mundus,  a  Roman 
knight,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and  tried  every  means, 
in  vain,  to  obtain  her  affections.  He  even  offered  her  two  hundred 
thousand  drachmae.  At  length  Jde,  a  female  domestic  of  his  fathcr*s, 
offered  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  object  for  fifty  thousand 
drachmae,  which  he  gave  her.  This  woman,  knowing  Paulina's 
great  veneration  for  Isis,  bribed  several  of  the  priests  of  this 
ICoddess,  who  went  to  Paulina,  and  told  her  that  the  god  Anubis 
was  passionately  enamoured  of  her,  and  that  she  must  visit  him. 
Elated  with  this  honour,  Paulina  communicated  the  desire  to  hnr 
hnsband,  who,  confiding  in  her  virtue,  cheerftilly  granted  the 
request.  She  went  to  the  temple,  and,  being  shut  up  in  the  dark. 
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Unndos  was  Introduced  to  her  aa  Annbli^  Vytm  Aa  fta*f 
After  this,  Hundu  met  Paulina,  and.  In  a  mi  nd  araai 

6peech,  rldfcnled  her  for  her  crednlltj',  and  faifonnid  kr  of  kl  ] 
mistake.  PauHna,  In  the  greatest  distma,  haatened  tokrWM  i 
and  urffcd  him  Tchcmenuy  not  to  snflbr  snch  aa  indMf  to|M  g 
unpunlKhed.  Sataminus  appealed  to  TIberins,  wfaocMd  liBBB  \ 
ttio  priests  of  leis  to  be  crucified  for  sacrilege,  the  teapk  of  lii  | 
to  iM!  thrown  down,  and  her  statue  cast  into  ths  TOml  Kflikl  , 
was  limply  banished.  ] 
PAULINA 
Wife  of  Seneca,  the  celebrated  Roman  philosopher,  iniilBd 
shHriiig  her  husband's  ftUe,  wlio  was  condemned  to  dh  Iiy  Ai 
ordrr  of  the  Emperor  Nero.   Her  veins  were  aoeofdhigltf  opam 
At  the  same  time ;  but  fldnting  ttom  loss  of  Uood,  Nero  Rrt  m 
commanded  her  wounds  to  be  bound  up»  and  coqjimd  krtolA 
8hc,  however,  survived  her  husband  but  a  short  time^  loofctafia 
and  miserable,  and  oppressed  with  the  deepest  mtiauMf. 
was  much  younger  than  her  husband,    lliese  emM  uoaul 
about  the  year  68. 

PEABODT,  ELIZABETH  PALUEB, 
Dacoiitkr  of  Dr.  N.  Peabody,  is  descended  on  the  wABtHriii 
fVoin  the  two  Joseph  Palmers,  one  of  whom  was  Freddot  ■! 
the  other  Sccrctaiy  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  that  sMilU 
in  Ma!<8achu8etts  to  consider  British  wronga,  and  both  cf  «te 
the  father  as  Brindler-General,  the  son  as  his  aid*  werDOMt 
in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Miss  Peabodj  was  bom  Ifsy  Ui« 
1804,  at  Billcrica,  and  lived  in  her  early  lilb  at  Saleoi,  Mm^  H 
since  1822,  has  resided  principally  hi  Boston,  where  she  hu  bM 
engaged  in  education  and  literary  pursuits.  She  first  pidttM  ■ 
"Key  to  Hebrew' History,"  and  a  *^Key  to  Grecian  Hiitoiy;"Ai  { 
next  wrote  the  **Records  of  a  School,"  which  went  into  the  Mflii 
edition;  and  also  contributed  to  the  early  numbers  of  tb»*SotaA 
of  Education  ;**  to  the  **Chri8tian  Examiner"  of  1884,  in  whkdi  M 
Home  articles  on  the  **Spirlt  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;*  ud  to 
the  '*I)ial,"  in  which  she  wrote  the  articles  on  Socialism.  In  180^ 
Miss  Pcal)ody  edited  **The  iBsthetic  Papers,"  to  which  iha  cos- 
tributed  an  article  *'0n  the  Dorian  Culture,"  more  elaborats  tlm 
anything  else  she  has  written ;  and  a  paper  upon  ^he  SIgiiiiiMM 
of  the  Alphabet,"  besides  several  shorter  articles  and  poema  Hff 
latest  work  is  a  school-book,  entitled  the  "Polish -American 
of  Chronology,"  being  a  modified  translation  of  Genend  Beat 
method  of  teaching  history  on  a  Chronological  Systenu 

Miss  Peabody's  writings  are  of  a  class  unusual  to  her  sex.  Tb^ 
evince  groat  learning  and  research,  a  mind  fines  Arom  the  trttOBW 
of  prejudice,  and  capable  of  judging  for  itself  on  whatever  loiried 
its  attention  may  be  turned,  one  whose  aim  is  high— no  less  tBia 
the  progressive  improvement  of  her  race,  and  who  presses  fhnrsri 
to  the  end  she  has  in  view,  with  an  earnestness  and  energy  po- 
portloncd  to  its  importance.  Her  poems  are  harmonious,  and  sbos 
more  thought  than  is  usually  seen  in  such  occasional  efRisioBi 
Still  wo  look  for  a  greater  work  firom  her  pen  than  any  she  hif 
yet  sent  forth.  Miss  Peabody  is  of  the  transcendental  school  of 
writers,  though  not  among  the  mystics.  We  do  not  endone  iH 
her  ideas,  but  only  commend  her  philanthropic  spirit. 
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PEARSON,  MARGARET, 

Was  an  English  lady,  daughter  of  Samtid  Patterson,  &n  eminent 
book^flnctioncer.  Slie  earlj  manifbsted  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts; 
and  on  marrying  Mr.  Peurson,  &  painter  on  glass,  she  devoted 
herself  to  that  branch  of  the  art,  in  which  she  attained  pecnliar 
cxeelJcnee,  Ainon^  other  fine  speic linens  of  hnr  skill  were  two  sets 
of  tlie  cartoons  of  Raphael,  one  of  which  was  purchased  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lanfidowne,  and  the  other  by  Sir  Gregory  Fagi©  Turner. 
She  died  In  1823. 

PEIRSON,  LYDIA  JANE, 

Was  tfom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut.  Her  fiather,  Wllliftm 
Wlieeler,  was  a  man  of  education  arrd  of  a  poetic  turn  of  ininii, 
and  from  him  his  daughter  prohshly  inherited  her  genius.  Wrom 
her  earliest  years,  Miss  Wlieeler  dipplaycd  that  fondness  for  poetry 
and  muisic  which  was  to  eharacterl/,e  her  afEer  life,  and  almost  in 
her  infancy  waa  accustomed  to  compose  Tcrscs,  and  sing  them  to 
little  wild  airs  of  her  own,  TheiiC  first  songs  were  all  of  God  and 
nature,  she  being,  lii^e  almost  all  children  of  gen  in  b,  of  a  devotional 
caMt  of  mindr  and  exquisitely  sensible  of  beauty.  Her  powers  ol 
memoty  were  unusually  great ;  and  in  several  instances  she  learned 
by  heart  whole  books,  such  as  "Faleoner*E  Sbip wreck,"  *The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,''  "Lai  I  a  Rookh,"  Byron's  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  *'Corsair.'' 
ete.  Although  Miss  Wheeler  began  to  write  at  saich  an  early  age, 
«he  did  not  puhliiifa  any  of  her  productions  till  after  her  Tiiarriage, 
esteeming,  with  a  mode5tty  natural  to  a  refined  and  sensitive  mind, 
her  own  writings  too  in^^ignitieant  to  interest  any  one.  When  she 
was  filteun  ycar^  of  age,  her  parcntJ*  removed  to  Canandiiigua,  New 
York  I  and  two  years  after.  Miss  Wheeler  was  marrind  to  Mr.  PeirFon, 
of  Caxenovia,  and  removed  with  her  hnshand  into  the  unsettled  wilds 
of  Tioga  county,  Pcnn,,  where  she  has  paased  the  last  twenty  years. 

Her  pnbliHhed  poems  would  fill  more  than  a  thousand  common 
octavo  pages,  and  tlie  half  that  she  has  written  is  ret  nnpnhllbhed. 
Her  published  proisc  exceeds  her  poems,  of  which'  she  has  issued 
two  volume."?— "Forest  Leaves,"  in  iS4.5,  and  "The  Forest  Minstrel," 
in  1847.  fler  writings  are  characterized  by  case,  grace,  dclicaey, 
and  heauty,  hearing  marks  of  a  genuine  and  sincere  love  of  nature* 
and  are  evidently  the  outpourings  of  an  earnest  soul,  full  of  deep 
and  strong  sensibilities. 

PENELOPE, 

DAUGHTtia  of  learns,  married  Ulysses,  King  of  Tthaca,  by  whom 
sbe  bad  Telemachus.  During  the  absence  of  Dlyssea,  who  went  to 
to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  was  absent  twenty  year^,  several  princes, 
charmed  with  Penelope's  beauty,  told  her  that  Ulysses  was  dead, 
and  urged  her  to  marry  one  of  them.  She  promised  compliance 
on  condition  that  they  would  allow  her  to  finish  &  piece  of  tapestry 
the  was  weaving;  but  she  undid  at  night  what  she  had  wotcb  in 
the  day,  and  thus  eluded  their  importunity  till  the  return  of  Ulysseii. 

Her  beauty  and  conjugal  fidelity  have  woo  for  her  the  praises 
of  poets,  and  a  warm  place  in  the  heart  of  every  pure-minded 
woman*  Her  character  and  example  appear  most  lovely  when  con- 
trasted with  her  celebrated  contemporary  Helen.  The  character  of 
Telem&chnsj      drawn  by  Feaelon,  U  iuch  as  we  ihoald  imagine 
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would  l*^s  difiplayed  by  tlie  son  Penelope^ln^r  wiaa  iiiducuea 
vould  be  bJi  Mentor. 

PENNINGTON,  LADY, 

Wife  of  Sir  Joseph  Penningtori,  was  fiftparated^  hy  family  mh- 
iindcr«t4iniiiTiff?t  from  her  childrcrit  for  whose  hetieftt  bhrr  wrote  "An 
Unrortiiiintc  Mo:her*s  Adviee  to  hjer  Absetit  Daughters,"  a  work  of 
^eat  merit.   She  died  in  17Sa, 

PENT  IT  ESI  LEA, 

QuEBW  of  th(b  AmaKona,  fiurceodcd  OfiYthiii.  She  fou^bt  bravelf 
at  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  wa.^  killed  by  Achilles,  B.  1187.  PUiiy 
aayfi  she  invented  '  tb*j  battle -axe»    She  must  bave  boen  a  rem 

PERCY,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  Jocelyn  Percy,  laat  Ea^l  of 
North n in berl and.  Her  mother  was  Eh?4^beth  Wriofhesly,  tbe  sister 
of  Lady  Rath  el  RnPseL  Upon  the  death  of  h^r  hii^band,  st6 
married  Mr»  Montagncj  and  the  young  ElizjLbeth  was  given  in 
charge  to  her  paternal  gmnilmother,  bnc  with  the  pledge  that  she 
was  not  to  contrajit  any  inarriage  without  the  co risen*  of  her 
mother,  who  entered  into  a  similar  engiigemeut  with  tlio  grand- 
mother. Notwith(^iatiding  these  promises,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
Elizabeth  Percy  was,  in  167$,  ijiads  the  wife  of  Heni^^  Gavendisti, 
Earl  of  Oglei  only  eon  of  the  last  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  mother.  The  youthful  bnsband  died 
the  following  year^  leaving  her  again  an  object  of  intriicue  and 
speculation.  She  had  scarcely  been  a  widow  a  twehenionth*  when 
ehe  was  again,  through  the  management  of  her  grandmother, 
married  to  Thomas  Thynno,  Esq.,  of  Longleat,  remarkable  for  lii^ 
large  tbrtune.  Though  still  a  child  in  the  nursery,  tbe  bttVa 
beauty  had  learned  to  have  a  wiJl  of  her  own  j  mid  while  she 
was  made  the  tool  of  others,  conceived  so  violent  a  dislike  to  her 
future  husband,  that  ehc  made  her  escape  to  Holland.  Toung  u 
fihe  was,  the  fame  of  her  beanry,  as  well  as  her  great  wealth, 
attracted  universal  attention.  Admiration  and  cupidity  combined, 
cauhied  a  plan  to  be  laid  to  set  her  free  from  die  traininels  ihai 
bound  her,  and  leave  her  at  liberty  to  make  a  new  ehoiee.  The 
celebrated  Coimt  Koningsmark,  whose  beonty  and  daring  had  made 
him  the  thenie  of  conversation  and  scandal  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair  Elizabeth,  and  marked  her 
for  his  own.  He  hired  three  bravoes,  and  to  ihej+e  he  gave  com- 
mi?tion  to  asMs^dnate  Mr.  Thynne.  This  audacious  project  they 
boldly  caiTied  into  execution.  While  their  victhn  was  driving 
through  Pal  I -Mai  I,  they  stopped  his  horses,  and  fired  at  him 
through  the  carriage  window.  The  Orst  shot  was  fatal ;  five  Ixulis 
entered  his  body,  and  he  expired  in  a  few  hoctrs.  The  heireBs;, 
now  a  second  time  a  widow,  though  stiil  little  more  thnn  tifieeii^ 
was  again  disposed  of;  her  third  husband  being  Charles  Seymour^ 
commonly  calkd  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  of  whom  the  mle 
is  told  of  im  repressing  the  familicirity  of  hia  second  wife.  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  when  she  tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder  with  be'r 
fan,  "Madam,-'  he  said,  turning  hanghtily  round  to  the  presuming 
beauty,  with  a  ftowning  brow,  "my  first  wife  waa  a  F*ercy,  and 
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rtie  never  took  such  a  liberty.**  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was,  at 
fhe  period  of  his  marriage,  just  twenty,  handsome,  commanding  in 
ht»  person,  and  with  many  good  qualities.  Nothing  appears  to  have 
interrupted  this  maiTiagc,  or  its  subsequent  harmony.  The  period 
of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset*s  death  is  unrecorded.  The  Duke's 
carriage  with  his  second  wife  took  place  in  1726.  The  Duchess 
'of  Somerset  was  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  Queen  Anne.  She  sue- 
eeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  that  office,  and  was  hence- 
ISorward  an  object  of  dislike  and  vituperation  to  that  power-loving 
dvcbess,  who  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  quality  so  com- 
mnded  by  Doctor  Johnson,  being  "a  good  hater.** 

PERILLA. 

A  DAUGHTER  of  the  poct  Ovid,  and  of  his  third  wife,  was  very 
§ond  of  poetry  and  literature,  and  devoted  to  her  father.  She 
accompanied  him  in  his  banishment,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
-fonrived  him.  She  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ.  It  is 
-Ibe  best  example  left  by  Ovid,  that  he  encouraged  his  daughter 
in  her  literary  tastes ;  and  well  did  she  repay  his  care  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  her  mind,  by  her  devoted  attachment  to  him  in  his 
■ilsfbrtanes . 

PERPETUA,  VIVIA, 

A  Carthaginian  lady,  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  suffered 
Jbr  her  faith  during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  by  Severui?, 
>Xmperor  of  Rome.  Her  father,  a  pagan,  who  loved  her  tenderly, 
went  to  console  her  in  her  imprisonment,  and  attempted  to  persuade 
her  to  renounce  Christianity.  Perpetua,  however,  remained  firm, 
which  so  incensed  him,  that  he  beat  her  severely,  and  did  not  visit 
her  for  some  days.  In  the  mean  time  she  was  baptized,  having 
only  been  a  catechumen  before.  On  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  idols, 
•he  was  confined  in  a  dark  dungeon  and  deprived  of  her  infant. 
Her  father  again  visited  her,  and  in  the  most  tender  and  affectionate 
manner  entreated  her,  for  his  sake  and  that  of  her  child,  to  renounce 
her  faith;  but  she  said,  "God's  will  must  be  done." 

After  her  condemnation,  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  another  Christian 
woman,  were  thrown  to  a  mad  bull,  which  wounded  them  severely, 
.hot  did  not  kill  them.  Perpetua  then  caused  her  brother  to  be 
called,  and,  addressing  herself  to  him  and  another  Christian,  she 
•aid,  '^Continue  firm  in  the  faith,  love  one  another,  and  be  not 
offended  at  our  sufferings.'* 

The  people  insisted  on  having  the  martyrs  brought  into  the  am- 
phitheatre, that  they  might  see  them  die.  The  beauty  of  Perpetua, 
and  the  weak  state  of  Felicitas,  who  had  just  been  confined,  excited 
•ome  compassion  among  the  savage  beholders.  Perpetua  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  unskilful  gladiator,  but  she  guided  his  trembling 
hand  to  her  throat.   She  peribhcd  in  205. 

PERSIAXA,  FANNY. 

Mdlle.  Tacchinardi  (the  maiden  name  of  this  celebrated  singer) 
was  bom  at  Rome,  on  the  4th.  of  October,  1812;  her  father  was 
the  well-known  tenor  of  the  above  name,  and  her  first  public 
appearance  as  a  singer  was  accidental,  she  having  good-naturedly 
Tolunteered  to  take  the  place  of  a  singer  at  Leghorn,  who  was 
hicapacitated  by  iilness  from  peiforming.  So  ably  did  she  sustain  her 
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part,  that  her  fAther,  who  had  hesitated  about  devoting  her  to  tlie 
muHLcal  profession,  at  onct;  dccidiid  ou  doing  so ;  and  shortly  after 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  Padua,  from  wtiich  placu  &he  went 
to  Vcnleo,  where  Fasta  was  then  singings  and  became  not  only 
the  rival  of  that  celebrated  cnntatncKt  but  the  favouTitc  of  the 
Yonetian  pubUc.    In  she  sung  at  Milan,  and  in  1834  at 

BoniL\  where  two  operas  were  written  cxprcft?ily  for  her.  Her  fiinie 
spread  over  all  Italy ^  and  wherever  phe  vv*[Mit-Hit  Florence,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Pifia^-she  wiibi  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause.  In  the 
winter  of  1837  she  was  at  Parhs,  and  there  taay  be  said  tci  baFe 
aet  the  ti^al  to  her  reputation  a»  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
i^er^satile  singers  who  bad  ever  delighted  an  audience.  Ma4aine 
Persiana  ha^  several  timeis  viBlted  Loudon.  Of  her  domestic  life 
hut  Uttle  appears  to  be  known. 

PETIG:^Y,   MARIA-LOUISE,   EOSE  LETE3QUE, 

Wah  horn  at  PariB,  in  1768.  Her  father,  Charles  Peter  Levbsqu^ 
was  a  well-known  French  writer  on  history  and  general  literature 
und  beeame  a  member  of  the  National  In^itUute.  His  dauf^ht^ji 
^neated  by  him,  dii^played  a  genius  ftar  poetry ;  ber  **ldylle»"  noB^ 
fiigitive  pieces  were  highly  praiEtcd  by  Palesot  and  F I  or  Ian,  Ge^sner 
called  her  his  "petite  jUIe.'*  She  married  M.  Petignyj  of  Saint-Romain. 
The  lime  of  her  death  is  not  nieiitloried. 

PETEOXILLA,  DONA, 

DAUOHTjjit  of  Ramiro  the  monk,  was  betrothed  in  her  iirAmey 
to  Raymond,  Coniit  of  Barcelona,  The  eonditiouB  of  this  marriage, 
that  united  Catalonia  to  Arragon,  in  1137,  were,  that  the  count 
himself  should  never  bear  the  title  of  "King,"'  hut  merely  that  oi 
"Prince"  of  Arragon,  and  that  the  offspring  of  the  queen  should 
fiuceeed  to  the  throne  and  kingship^  that  the  armi  of  Catalonift 
fihouid  be  united  with  those  of  Arragon,  but  that  the  standard- 
bearer  should  always  be  an  Arragonian ;  and  that  the  ArragoniAfiB 
slionld  invoke  the  imme  of  St.  George,  as  that  of  tlielr  patron, 

Fetronilhi,  gave  birth,  in  1150,  to  her  eldest  son,  Rayraotid,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  tmder  the  name  of  Alfonso;  and  aubsrcquoHtly 
to  Pedro,  who  inherited  Sardinia,  Carcassone,  and  Karboiiiie.  SLe 
had  also  two  daughters,  Aldonm  or  Dolcls,  who,  in  1181,  married 
Sane  ho,  Prince  of  Portugal,  and  another,  wbosc  name  is  not  recorded, 
thottgU  she  is  said  to  have  married  Armengaul,  Ctitint  of  UrgeL 

The  queen,  being  extremely  ill  previous  to  the  birth  of  her  oldest 
child,  made  a  will,  providing  that  should  the  infatit  prove  a  son. 
lie  should  succeed  to  the  crown,  but,  if  a  daughter,  the  throne 
Rhould  b^  inherited  by  her  husband.  This  will,  excluding  a  fertiale 
from  inheriting  the  crown,  was  ever  after  quoted  as  a  prectMic 
against  Ibe  sovereigns  of  Arragon,  wlien  they  attempted  to  bequea 
the  crown  to  a  daughter. 

llaymond  dying  in  August  of  1162,  Petroniila  reigned  one  year, 
during  the  minority  of  her  eon,  but  on  bis  attaining  his  thineeach 
year,  in  1163,  by  the  advice  of  the  nobles,  resigned  the  crown  to 
bini.  The  queen  died  on  the  3rd.  of  October,  1173,  in  Bor^eloiift. 
She  was  a  wise  and  good  ruler  over  her  pcopie, 

PFEIFER,   CHARLOTTE  BIRCH, 
la  noted  m.  an  actress  and  pky -writer.  She  entered  npon  tktt 
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stAg^  in  Munkh  in  the  year  IBfl^  and  was  immediately  received 
with  gneflt  «TiEhus!a3rii,  Slid  afterwards  abandoned  tlie  ut&g^  to 
devtJte  lierself  to  the  preparing  of  playe.  Her  hest  efforts  are  ^'The 
Fair  of  Fraakft>rd  in  the  year  1297  j"  **Hinkfl  and  the  Freedmau,** 

PFEIFFEE.    MADAME  IDA, 

Has  gained  for  herself  a  celebrity  as  wide  aa  her  travels  hflYO 
extended,  and  this  is  ad  over  the  world,  by  her  extraordinary 
daring  and  enterprise.  She  jecms  to  have  a  mission  for  "gtjlng 
ahoDt,"  whether  it  be  "to  do  good"  we  have  not  yet  learned  j  but 
certainly  the  extent  of  her  travels  is  altogether  unparallt^Ied,  even 
by  the  most  celebrated  travellers  of  eitlier  ancient  or  mtiderii  times. 
We  are  told  that  Madame  Pfc iffor  is,  as  it  werCt  urged  on  by  "a 
passionate  desire  for  locomotion,  SBaoeiftted  with  a  noble  ambition, 
that  of  adding  by  personal  enterprise  to  the  cause  of  knowleiige,'- 
If  this  be  the  cawe,  we  must  at  least  accord  to  her  the  praise  of 
a  noble  spirit,  however  much  we  may  regret  that  it  wai*  not 
develofkcd  in  eome  more  benevolent  and  feminine  way.  Of  her 
heroism,  as  far  as  that  word  can  be  applied  to  mere  acts  of  daring 
and  defiance  of  danger,  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt  who  reads 
the  following  brief  outline  of  her  locomotive  life  i — 

Ida  Pfeifter  was  bom,  it  appears,  at  Vienna,  at  the  close  of  tbe 
last  ccntuiyH,  She  married  and  had  children »  how  many  we  l%now 
not,  hut  we  iearn  that  ehe  devoted  much  attention  to  the  education 
of  her  two  sons,  and  that  for  awhile  her  life  glided  on  tranqniily 
in  the  domestic  channel.  But  it  seems  that  nnderneatli  this 
apparent  tranquility  there  was  a  secret  desire  for  travel — a  rest- 
lessness that  could  not  bo  conquered.  She  ever  entertained  the 
hope  of  indulging  her  master  passion,  and  therefore,  although  her 
ineans  were  small;,  and  hora<!  duties  occupied  her  whole  time  and 
attention,  she  cotitrived  to  put  by  a  small  sum  yearly,  so  that 
when  tiie  death  of  her  husband  and  the  establish  men  t  In  life  of 
her  children  set  her  free  from  domestic  ties,  shy  was  in  possession 
of  the  means  of  indulging  her  propensity  for  seeing  the  world. 
Accordingly,  in  1842,  she  set  out  on  her  first  journey,  and  traversed 
Turkey,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  expending  thus  the  savings  of  twenty 
years.  Of  this  journey  she  published  a  Diary  in  two  volumes  i  this 
was  well  received,  and  went  into  a  second  edition;  and  in  1845 
she  set  out  on  another  trip,  to  Scandinavia  and  Iceland,  of  which 
countries  on  her  return  she  published  a  very  intejeating  and 
graphic  account. 

All  this  waa  but  preparatory;  she  was,  as  It  were,  trying  her 
wings,  and  finding  that  they  answered  so  well,  she  announced  her 
inleniion  of  tm veiling  round  the  world.  On  tlie  1st.  of  May,  1816, 
Leing  then  fifty-one  years  of  age,  she  left  Tienna  to  accomplish 
her  arduous  undertaking.  At  Hamburg  she  was  joined  by  a 
travelling  companion,  one  Count  Bcrchthold,  who  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  years;  but  finding  him  too  slow  for  her  fiery  impa- 
tience, she  afterwards  left  him  behind  as  a  useless  incunibrance. 
He,  however,  went  as  far  as  Brazil  with  her,  and  in  that  luxuriant 
country  assisted  her  in  collecting  specimens  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  prodnctiona.  On  one  occasion  when  thus  engaged  they 
were  attacked  by  a  negro  armed  with  a  knife  and  lasso  j  the 
travellers  had  only  two  parasols  and  a  clasp  knife  between  them, 
bat  this  latter  weapon  was  wielded  so  well  by  the  lady;^  who  bord 


the  ctiief  brunt  of  the  attack,  that  the  assailant  made  off  alter 
Intlictin^  several  wounds  on  her  arm ;  ho  wiw  perhaps  induced  to 
fly  by  the  fortiiunte  appi'oacli  of  two  horsemcin.    Nothing  daunted 
by  this  maladventure,  Madame  Pfcifftir,  when  her  wounds  w^rc 
dpe<wecl,  wrj*  ready  ta  pnrano  her  waiulcrings,  anrl  bidding  adiea 
to  htr  slow  com  pan  ion,  proceeded  into  the  interior  to  visit  tha 
pLiri  or  native  inhabitants  of  tho  Bmziliati  forL'st^,    Mounted  on  ji 
Riule^  and  accompariitid  by  ii  single  gnide,  she  set  forth,  and  passed 
through  swamps,  and  forests,  and  traekliiss  llanos  seldom  trodd^ti 
by  human  feet.   Weeks  and  montha  slie  spent  in  these  wild  soti- 
tildcs,  fiorne times  tarrying  awhile  in  tiie  wi;j warns  of  tliu  nativeSf 
whom  with  re^dy  tact  elie  always  matiagcd  to  couciliute,  so  that 
the  Ix'Ft  qnartera  were  placed  at  her  dinpo^al,  and  grand  hinits 
and  national  dances  got  up  for  her  espeeial  atnuseinentu  Sim 
had  thought  of  crossing  the  totitincnt  from  Kii>  to  the  Pacific, 
hilt  found  this  imposjiihle,  in  consi^qntinee  of  the  disorffunized  i^Lstfl 
of  the  country  J  alie  therefore  left  Brazil  in  a  €inall  mailing  vessel, 
chosen  for  the  sal^e  of  economy,  went  r^jund  Cape  Horn,  and  after 
stopping  awliile  at  Chili,  again  took  ship  for  China,  by  the  w^j 
of  TftiiiiE,  which  island  she  reached,  l>ut  fotmd   it  difflctUt  lo 
obtain  accommtxlation  there,  as*  it  was  very  full  of  French  troops. 
She  had  been  ill  on  her  voyage,  bnt  having,  a*  we  are  told,** 
Bovereij^ti  contempt  for  drugs,  "^prescritied  for  herself  salt-water  baths 
in  a  cask^'*  by  which  mei^nf  she  waji  ruistored  to  iicalth,    HaWng  iJi » 
fortnight  seeti  as  much  a^  siie  desired  to  of  high  and  low  liftj  m 
Tahiti,  and  acquainted  herself  with  its  natural  beauties,  by  mating 
a  tour  round  the  island  on  foot,  she  was  ready  to  advance  anoikr 
Step  hi  her  journc}-.  and  hey  presto  I  she  h  next  in  the  Ceiestiil 
Empire,  where  at  Canton  siie  manages  to  look  about  ber  a  liEtfe, 
nDtwithstanding  the  dangers  to  wliicli  she  is  exposed   from  tbiJ 
prejudice  of  the  people  against  the  English,  and  especially  agaiast 
a  woman,  who  seemed  to  have  come  amon^  them  to  foltll  a  pro- 
phecy, which  said  that  the  empire  should  be  destroyed  by  ancb. 
Frotn  China  to  Calcutta  was  btit  a  step  or  two  for  this  seven- 
leagued -booted  lady,  and  accordingly  we  next  find  her  there,  then 
at  Bam  bay,  %vhicti  she  lel'C  by  a  small  steamer  hound  to  Dsssora. 
In  thiij  vessel,  which  was  over- crowded,  she  had  an  attack  ef 
fe\Tr,  and  lay  under  the  captain's  dining -table  on  the  qtiarter- 
deck  tindl  she  was  safely  through  it  (the  fever,  not  the  table) 
She  went  to  Bagdad,  and  from  thence  to  Mosul,  travelling  across 
the  desert  for  a  fortnight  on  a  mule,  sleeping  on  the  hare  ground r 
and  feeding  on  the  meanest  fare.   At  this  latter  place  &he  made 
up  her  Diary,  and  the  curiosities  she  had  collected,  and  dt'H patched 
them  to  Europe,  havitjg  yet  to  triiverse  the  most  dangerous  part 
of  her  journey. 

After  tnany"  hairbreadth  escAi>es  and  startling  adventures,  Miidame 
Pfedfer  manages  to  clrcimivent  her  treacherous  gukic  and  crosf  the 
Eoordiah  Moiui  tains,  and  reach  the  missionary  station  at  Oroomiah, 
where  she  was  hospitably  enterttdned  fur  awhite.  From  thciiee  she 
continued  her  journey  through  Persia,  and  returned  home  by  way 
of  Russia,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  reaching  Vienna  ou  the  4tli. 
of  November,  1848.  After  three  years  of  rest  and  qnlet,  (biriug 
part  of  wlilch  she  was  occupied  in  pi-epariiig  for  pnblii  atioii  the 
journal  of  this  great  tour,  in  May,  Madame  PftilFor  visited 

London,  and  from  thence  set  sidl  to  the  C^pe  of  Good  Hope 
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intending  ti>  piiuetrato  the  African  continetit  in  the  direction  of 
the  newly  discovered  Lake  Ngami,  but  her  funds  failing  her»  she 
vr&s  ohliged  to  content  herself  with  a  few  rambles  and  the  es:ecu- 
t1on  of  her  second  project,  the  exploration  of  the  Bun^la  Islands. 
Accordingly,  in  tbti  beginning  of  she  reached  Siirawak,  and 

frnin  thence  pLisscfl  into  the  interior  of  Borneo.  She  afterwiirda 
visited  Java  and  Snmatra,  going  fearlessly  into  the  midst  i>r  tlie 
cunnibai  Bntacls^  whom  Enropeana  bad  hitherto  avoided ^  and  who 
considered  her  a  kind  of  stiperhtitnan  being.  From  the  Molaccaa 
she  went  to  California,  having  had  a  IVee  pa^jsage  offered  htjr  to 
that  **eJEecrttble  gnid  land,''  as  she  terms  it.  From  thence  Khe 
passed  down  the  ucatern  coast  of  America;  then  she  viiited  the 
source  of  the  Amazon,  crossed  the  Andes,  and  then  traversed  the 
length  ami  breadth  of  North  Ameriea,  and  looked  upon  *m  most 
grand  and  heantifiil  lake,  forest,  and  mountain  ficenery.  Tcjwards 
the  close  of  we  ngain  find  this  extraordinary  woman  in  London. 
Her  account  of  this  journey  weis  subsequently  published,  and  per- 
haps exceeds  in  interest  and  novelty  any  of  her  other  hooks. 

Madame  Pfeiffer  Is  meditating,  we  understand,  if  she  has  not 
already  set  out  on,  ariother  jonrney*  When  we  reflect  on  the  rattt 
amount  of  fatigne  she  has  oudcrgone,  on  the  extent  of  ground 
over  which  she  has  travelled,  on  the  imminent  peril  to  wliieh  she 
haa  on  many  occ^fions  exposed  herself,  we  are  struck  with  asto- 
nishment. She  is  by  no  means  a  bold  masculine -looking  woman, 
as  one  would  suppose,  hut  b  in  "her  every -day  life  plainer,  quieter, 
and  more  reserved  than  thotjsands  of  her  own  sex  who  have  never 
left  the  seclusion  of  their  native  village/' 

Her  booki<,  all  of  which  have  been  published  in  England,  are 
pleasantly  written ;  she  has  jrreat  graphic  power  of  description, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  scientiflc  knowledge,  which  enabks 
her  to  make  correct  geographical  observations,  and  describe  conectly 
the  animals  and  plants  that  she  meets  with 

PH^DYM  A, 

D  All  Gilt  BR  of  Olanes,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  lords  who  conspired 
against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  Being  married  to  Smerdis,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  mn  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  she  discovered  his  imposture 
to  her  father,  by  his  want  of  ears,  which  Cambyscs  had  cut  off. 
She  Hved  B.C.  53L 

PHANTASIA. 

D4UGHT£ii  of  NIcanchlis  of  Memphis,  in  Egypt»  Chiron,  a  cele- 
brated personage  of  anriqaity,  asserted  that  Fliantaaia  wrote  a  poem 
on  the  Trojan  war,  and  another  on  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca, 
from  which  Homer  copied  the  greater  part  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey* 
when  he  visited  Memphiti,  where  these  poems  were  depo&lEed.  She 
lived  in  the  t^vell,h  eentiiry  beibre  Chri^sL 

PHE  B  E, 

A  TtEAOONESS  of  the  port  of  Corinth  called  Cenehrea.  St.  Paul 
had  a  particular  esteem  for  her,  and  Theodoret  thinks  he  lodged 
at  her  house  while  at  Coiintti.  She  brought  to  Rtjme  the  epistle 
he  wrote  to  the  Romans,  wherein  she  is  so  highly  commended. 

Jn  this  epistle,  the  apostle  names,  with  warm  approval,  the  faith 
oad  works  of  a  uiuaber  of  women  Avho  appear  to  liave  hcua  dcvo£cd» 
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nnfl  itnportivjit  servants  of  the  cbarch  al  Rome.  J^ruetHa,  Marf, 
Junia^  Trijphetm  nnd  Tttjpkma^  Pertit,  Jh/ui,  the  xhter  of  Sereui 
and  the  w«i:Afr  <jf  Rut'usi,  whom  the  apostle  ejiUs  "m™;"  u  totiehing 
Idbute  to  the  ^Irtuea  of  this  Cljristitia  woiimn.  There  was  no 
msn  among  the  Christ  inn  comurts  ever  saluted  by  Paul  with  the 
title  ot  father  I  and  that  he  found  a  w<>maii  worthy  of  the  tender 
holy  titU  fif:  motherf  showa  how  highly,  in  his  estirtjatlon,  ranked  die 
piety  of  the  gentle  sex.  The  iifijM^rtatrt  trtiet  reposed  in  Phcbe 
proves,  also,  the  efficient  help  ha  derived  from  woman's  aiimatry 
In  the  eause  of  Ciirist.   See  Rocuima,  chap,  xtL    A.D,  60, 

PtlELPS,   ALMIRA   H.  LINCOLIT, 

Was  born  in  Bcrlm,  Connecticut,  in  1793,  The  chai-acter  of  hcf 
fnthcr,  Samuel  Hurt,  is  deiicribed  in  the  trietuoir  of  her  eldest  sister, 
Mrs,  Emma  Wiiliird.  Her  mother  was  tydia  Hinsdale^  a.  WQmsoi 
of  great  energy  and  sound  judgmeuL  Aim  if  a,  the  youngest  of  a 
larRo  family,  was  indolRcd  in  childhood?  but  lovo  of  kuowled^^, 
and  an.  ambition  to  estcel,  indticed  her,  as  i^he  ^ew  older,  to^k 
her  chief  pleasure  and  occupation  in  inteUeetual  pursuits  and  moniJ 
improvement;  religious  truths,  also,  early  exercised  great  iaflueii^ 
over  her.  She  v^as.  for  8ome  year%  the  pupil  of  her  sister  Emma^ 
and  after  the  marriage  of  the  latter  to  Dr.  WiUajtl,  passed  two 
years  with  her  in  Middlebury,  Vermont,  When  about  eighteen, 
itbc  spent  a  year,  as  a  pupil,  at  the  thRii  celebrated  school  of  her 
relative,  Uh^  Hinadalc,  in  Pittsfield,  Massac hur^etrs,  Sbe  marriefl 
not  long  after,  Simeon  Lincolni  who  succeeded  W^illium  L.  Stooe 
as  editor  of  the  "Connecticut  Mirror/'  in  Hartford*  Conne^^ticut. 

At  the  age  of  thirty,  Mrs.  Lincolti  was  leJ^  a  widow,  with  two 
children,  and  witli  two  perplexed  estates,  those  of  her  husbanil 
and  his  fathtsr,  to  settle,  which  sbe  sticcessfully  accomplished.  At 
that  time,  she  began  the  study  of  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  langu*^ 
and  the  natural  sciences,  and  also  applied  herself  to  iraprovitif 
lier  talent  for  drawing  and  painting,  in  order  to  prepare  herself 
for  assisting  her  Eislert  Mrs,  Willard^  lu  the  Troy  Seminary,  where 
she  passed  seven  years,  engaged  in  alternate  study  and  iiisd'uetioTi. 

In  1831,  Mrs.  Lincoln  married  the  Hon,  John  Phelp?,  a  distitiguislied 
lawyer  of  Vermont,  in  which  State  she  resided  for  the  next  sh. 
years.  In  1S39,  she  was  called  on  to  assume  the  o/Hce  of  Principal 
of  the  West  Cbester  (Pa.)  Female  Seminary,  which  invitation  she 
accepted  j  she  subsequently  removed  to  the  Patapsco  Female  Institute, 
near  Ellicott'ji  Milljf,  Maryland,  where  she  now  |irej*ide?i  orer  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  best -conducted  institutions  of  the  cotintry. 
Mr*  Phelps,  by  whose  assistance  and  advice  his  wife  had  bcun 
aided  and  guided  in  establishing  the  Institute,  died  in  1849, 

The  tirat  work  published  by  Mrs.  Phelpa  was  her  larger  liotany, 
generally  known  as  **LiQcoln*a  Botany,"  printed  about  1820,  Few 
scientific  boots  have  had  a  greater  circulation  in  America,  atid, 
for  the  last  twenty  yeurtf,  it  has  kept  its  place  as  the  principal 
botanical  cla^R-book,  notwithstanding  numerous  competitors.  Her 
next  was  a  "Dictionarj^^  of  Cliemistry,*'  which,  though  it  purported 
to  be  a  translation  from  the  French^  eon  tain  f*  muchi  lu  the  form 
of  notes  and  an  appendix,  that  is  origiuaL  With  the  learned,  thii 
work  gave  the  author  great  credit,  as  it  evinced  much  reaeareli, 
and  a  thorotigh  knowleitgt^  of  the  ^cie^ice  whieh  it  iltu^trmed.  Alkr 
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cr  sccontl  marriflgt;,  nha  prepared  her  "Botany"  and  *^ Chemistry 
for  Beginners and  also  pub  Els  lied  n  course  of  lectures  on  education, 
ich  bad  been  addre^st'd  to  ih&  pupils  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  and 
h  now  coiiHtUutes,  under  the  titlo  of  the  "Female  Student,  or 
Ide  Prienii/*  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  "School  Library," 
by  the  MeRsra,  Harper, 
rand  ftujallt-r  "Xatnml  PhiloBophy,  for  Schools  "  a  "Goology 
luners,"  witli  h  larger  Chemistry,  soon  followed ;  and  a 
on  of  Af  adanie  Neckcr  dc  Sausaure's  "ProgreBKlvc  Edu  cation, 
Mrs.  Wiilard  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  with  notes,  and  "The  Mother*s 
w^»,nifil"  iLs  an  append* X,  hy  the  latter,  was  published  In  1838.  Her 
next  work  was  a  snml!  volume,  "Ciirolino  Westi^rly,  or  the  Young 
Traveller/'  wtiich  eorrsiitu tea  volume  sixteen  of  Harpers' Boys*  and 
Girls'  Library  for  Ikginnors,"  Tiic  works  we  have  entuncrated  wenj 
all  written  hy  Mrs.  PhelpH  within  about  eight  ycar^^  during  the 
<trst  two  of  which  she  was  connected  with  the  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
and  much  occupied  by  important  doties  connected  with  its  super* 
vision.  I>urlng  ihe  six  remaining  year?,  she  resided  in  Verjnont, 
where  she  became  the  mother  of  a  son  and  dau^ht4.''r,  and  presided 
over  tlie  houiseliold  affairs  of  her  home  with  t^iei  and  ability  equal 
to  those  who  make  housekeeping  the  ciiief  pumult  of  tlieir  liftj* 
Tho  only  book  puhlished  hy  Mte^  Phelps  since  she  has  been  actively 
eiigaged  In  education,  Ib  *^Lla  Norman^  or  Trials  and  their  U^ie^/^ 
Which  was  written  fftr  the  benefit  of  ber  pupils.  Some  of  her 
AddresseiS  at  the  public  examinations  and  eommencemeuta  of  the 
I  Institute  have  been  publbhed,  rind  we  understand  that  it  her 
tnlention  foon  to  isj-uo  a  volume  of  her  addressea  to  her  pupih*- 
on  moral  and  religious  subiect*^. 

In  her  girlhood,  Mrs,  Plielp>t  wrote  occasional  poetry,  and  com- 
ineneed  a  record  of  her  r^adin;^,  ob5!ervations»  and  the  events  of 
I    her  life,  which  she  has  coutinued  to  the  present  time;  and  probabiy^ 
bad  ffhe  cboR'n  lo  court  the  inuses  rather  than  cultivate  thts  seieneek, 
"   ihe  might  have  been  equally  successful.    But  U  is  a8  a  teacher 
I   that  her  fine  talents  and  good  inllueuce  have  been  most  benehciai 
I   to  her  sex  and  lo  her  country*   The  olflce  of  ini^tnic tress  to  the 
I   Toungt  is  a  mission  of  great  power  and  responsibility,  whieli  Mrs, 
I  Phelps  has  fuUilled,  and  still  continues  to  fulfil,  in  a  manner  deserving 
1  liigh  honour.   U  was  for  ber  pupils  that  her  scientific  worka  were 
prepared  ^  no  woman  In  America,  Tior  any  in  Europe,  excepting  Mrs, 
Mo^rcet  and  Mr^.  Some rvi lie,  has  made  such  useful  and  numerous 
,   ^oniTibntions  to  the  stock  of  availalde  Mientific  knowledge  as  Mrs, 
Ph<£lp^.   Yet  had  she  not  been  a  teacher,  and  found  the  need  of 
iJuch  works,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  prepared 


^WiFK  of  nattus,  King  of  Cyrene,  and  the  mother  of  Arcepilans, 
who  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedirioiv  «ifid  assassinated. 
After  her  son's  death,  she  recovered  the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of 
Ama^i^,  King  of  Egypt  j  and  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Arcesilaus, 
she  caused  all  his  assassins  to  be  crucified  round  the  walls  of 
C^rene,  and  she  cut  oft"  the  hr easts  of  their  wives,  and  hung  tbem 
tjeair  their  husbands.  It  is  said  she  was  devoured  by  worms ;  wliich 
prohably  had  reference  to  the  remorse  she  must  have  felt  for  her 
cmelttetf.  She  llvod  about  624  B.C. 
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PHILISTES, 
An  unctciit  qiiooDf  whoso  coin  ia  stpl  extant,  but  of  wbose  llSi, 
Mm*  coQiitrj'i  ima  government  nothing  can  he  a^^certained.  Heo- 
Uotni  PpcnkM  of  her  coin,  aso  she  mmt  have  flourislieci  before  in 
llvodi  liiiit  Li.C.  4J*7  j  but  says  nothing  tflse  of  her.  Some  pcfsefli 
ttilnk  ihat  i^ho  wa&  Quuen  of  Skily,  others  of  Malta  en-  Coisui. 

PHILLA 

VVa«  tlftMphtcc  of  Antlpatcr,  govemor  of  Macedoa,  dnrii^  tie 
iiIiiH'tH'«  of  Ah'xnnder,  B.C.  Shi?        a  woman  of  j^wikM 

jHiwi^rtt  of  uihiiU  being  consulted  whon  quite  young  by  Mm; 
out)  i^f  the  wtH^si  ^KihrieiAns  of  the  thue,  on  a0kir£  of  Uie  fftaltM 
nmwuu  Hv  iFkilful  niatia|?enient  f^he  indented  an  ttnuy,  faSi  if 
fVioiitUiri  A^nif  turbulem  t^pmts,  lYocn  making  an  In^^rTectiOB;  At 
innrrhnl  i^wr  niiikiens  nt  her  own  expense,  and  of>poced 
)itTj^^rii  til  innocfucy  with  tsueh  vigour,  ihat  she  preserved  Ifeefcff 
of  nnitu'  gntltics^  pcrsms.  PhlllA  0m  manied  Cmfieni%  d 
AJ^6^SMmf&rt  and  the  favonrite  of  the  ^lamiloMiMM  ^  ^ 

aAir  Kti  dtalli  I\nni'tiiu!«^  ihe  Fii^t,  soti  of  Ant^ffon^  Kiqi  ^ 
AfHtL,   U»  WW  A  Tolupuiuus  man,  and  thoogfa  sJi 
of       Vlv««,  she  bsii  lUik^  E^are  in  hj&  a££<<;^Cia& 
bern&lf  m.  htmring  ttM»t  Itetneirlnts  had  lost  hii 
In  »  tMitik«  at  lysm^  EC  SOU  with  tbTvc  of  AlexMlei^  j 

SMie  h^l  bY  tXwtiiHs  a       and  a  d^Q^tn^  ^  mmm 
^mtiKmk^  who  WHS  tJl«  wt4^  uf  Seku«u5>  uid  jrMM  to  ^ 


PHILIPPA  OP  HAIHAULT, 
Iter«(VTSit  of  Dm  Eatl  of  1 

«r  l^^lift^  Hi  l£2T,   In  I^tiw  

l>e«i^.  Eit««nt  fa^  brim  000%  D^«id  fiMc; 

-—  

As 
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PHIL1P3,  CATHARINE, 

J  dauglitcr  of  Mr.  Fowler,  a  merchatit  of  London,  and 
Ibere  in  1*131.  She  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school 
kney,  where  sUe  distiogiiislied  herself  by  her  poetical  talents, 
c  married  James  PhilipBt  Ejsq,,  of  the  Priory  of  Cardigan;  and 
afterwards  went  with  the  Visponntess  of  Dungannon  into  Ireland. 
She  trannlatcd  from  the  French  CorntilJe's  tragedy  of  Pompey, 
irhicli  was  acted  fieveral  times  in  1663  and  lGd4.  She  died  in 
I»ndoTi  of  the  email -pox»  in  H>U4,  to  the  r^gr^t  of  all?  "having 
not  left,"  flAVS  Langbftinc,  "any  of  her  sex  her  equal  in  poetry." 
Cowley  wrote  an  ode  on  her  death;  and  Dr,  Jeremy  Tnylor  ad^ 
dressed  to  her  his  "Measure§  and  Offices  ot  iYiendship.*'  Sho 
wrote  under  the  name  of  Grind  a;  and,  in  1G77,  iier  works  were 
printed  as  "Poems  by  the  most  defxsrvediy  admired  Mrs,  Catharine 
Philips,  the  matchlei^s  Oilnda.  To  which  k  added  several  trana- 
ftom  the  French,  with  ber  portrait." 


PHILOTIS, 


A  siniYA«T'3tAtD  at  Rome,  saved  her  countrymen  ftom  dcBtnic- 
tlmi.  After  the  siege  of  Rome  by  tlm  Gauls,  about  381  B.C.,  the 
Fldenates  marched  with  an  army  agiunst  the  capital,  demanding 
the  wives  and  daughters  in  the  city,  as  the  only  conditions  of 
p<>Acc.  Philotis  advised  the  sjenatom  to  send  the  female  slaves, 
fli«giils«d  in  matrons*  clothes ;  she  oiTV>red  to  mareh  herself  at  their 
bead.  The  Mviee  was  followed,  attd  when  the  Fidiinatcs,  having 
fasted  late,  had  fallen  asleep  intoxicated^  Philotls  lighted  a  torch, 
Rs  a  signal  for  her  countrymen  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  Fide- 
nate^  were  conquered ;  and  the  i»euate,  to  reward  the  fidelity  of 
the  slaves,  allowed  them  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  the  Homan 
laatTous, 

^  PHEYNE, 

GncoiAsr  eourt^Kanr  flourished  at  Athens,  about  E,C,  S28. 

^^ple^  alone  can  dlE^eover  the  charms  of  the  understanding,  and 
virtuous  women  of  ancient  Greece  were  exclu(lcd  t'mm  society, 
houses  of  the  eourtezauB,  on  the  contrary,  wi^re  frequented  by 

'"TRe  poetSj  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  erttftt.H  of  Athens,  and  hecama 
schools  of  eloquence,  Phryue  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
that  cla^s  of  women.  She  served  as  a  model  for  Frux^itcleK.  and  a 
subject  for  Apelles,  and  was  represented  by  both  m  Venua.  Her 
statue  In  gold  was  placed  fietwcen  those  of  two  kings  at  Delphi. 
She  ofl'ered  to  nsbuild  at  her  own  expeniNe  the  walla  of  Thebes,  if 
she  might  l>e  allowed  to  inscribe  on  them,  "Alexander  destroyed 
Thebes,  Phryne  rtbaill  it."  She  was  bom  In  Thesplic  in  BteotiA. 
She  wa-H  accused  of  disbelief  in  thv  gcxls,  but  Hyperides  obtained 
licr  acquictal  by  exposing  her  charms  to  the  venerable  Judges  of 
Ibe  Heliua. 

Bnt  though  all  these  honours  and  favours  were  bestowed  on 
Fhryne,  she  was  t:ot  allowed  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes;  and 
ihb  sbowfl  there  still  remained  in  the  hearts  of  those  old  Greeks, 
corrupted  as  they  were,  the  sentiment  of  respect  for  female  virtue ; 
ond  abo  a  fear  of  degradation  if  they  permitted  such  a  womaii  to 
i^morlaEse  mim& 
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PICCOLOMINI,  MARIA, 

0!f£  or  th«  st£LTS  of  Ibe  Londoti  samofi  t>f  18o6|  l£  3  native  of 
Tknna,  iu  Tustariy,  where  shu  wit5r  iKjrii  in  1831 ;  ahc  U  eoiifieqiieiitlj 
yet  quite  young  She  is  extremely  bejiuiirLil,  a  deiighlfiil  fiingo', 
un  impressive  actress^  and  noble  in  hav  family  corjiieclionsj.  AJi 
tliese  cipcumstanctis  combined  to  riiise  quite  a  furor  amoug  the 
excitable  petjpk  of  Turin,  wJiere  !5lie  tiiade  lior  first  appeaniJice  in 
Vertii'fl  opeta  La  Tmoiutti.  On  the  last  nigUt  of  ber  engageinem 
at  tbe  theatre  called  Carignari,  a  vast  eoiiccurse  of  people  a4iis*mbled 
to  greet  ber  &3  she  cairit;  forth,  and  were  about  to  take  the  burses 
flroin  bur  carriage,  but  aliQ  told  them,  wilb  flushed  ebeek  and  dasJiijig 
eyes,  that  men  should  not  put  ibemsclveu  in  the  place  of  Ijeuats— 
thfl^t  Italy  had  oihtir  ajid  nobler  uses  for  her  tsonaj  and  finding 
them  iset  on  paying  her  this  degrading  homage,  she  pasited  out  of 
tbe  theatre  by  a  back  doo^  and  made  her  way  to  her  hotel  tm 
foot.  On  a  subsequent  oceasion  her  n^sidenee  vvas  smTounded  4t 
night  by  an  excited  crowd  bent  on  manifi^sting  ibeir  frantic  de%lil 
at  her  musical  powers.  She  sternly  rebuked  the  young  men  of 
Ital>  for  their  levity,  and  pointed  out  how  they  could  more  nobly 
fuim  the  great  object  of  their  existence.  All  this  g^ives  us  tbfi 
ini|H-es!ilon  that  Maria  Piccolornini  is  not  only  u.  great  musioiil 
artiste,  but  that  stie  is  fcreat  also  in  mind  and  character.  A 
London  audience  would  not  manifci^t  delight  in  so  rapturous  a 
maimer  ae  au  Italian  would,  yet  it  waji  evident  that  oti  ber  first 
public  appearance  m  owr  metropolis  she  made  a  great  impression. 
Her  voice  u  rather  sweet  than  powerful,  and  she  ha^  tbe  disadvailt&ge 
of  heitig  Email  of  stature ;  but  her  rich  warbling  melotiy,  bmrtitiiig 
forth  in  bird -like  trills  and  gushes,  a  thiug  to  dwell  in  the 
memory,  and  remain  "a  joy  for  ever." 

PICHLEE,  CAROLINE, 

Was  born  in  Vienna,  in  1769,  Tins  very  prolific  and  elefanl 
writer  has  left  an  autobiography,  under  the  title  of  '^Review  of 
my  Life;"  from  this  source  have  been  gleaned  the  facts  wMcii 
form  this  sketch. 

Her  mother  was  tbe  orphan  of  an  officer  who  died  in  the  servire 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  took  very  graciou^;  notice  of 
of  the  young  lady,  gave  btr  a  good  education,  and  retained  ber 
near  her  person  aa  a  reader,  until  she  was  very  respectably  and 
happily  married  to  an  aulielc  counsellor.  After  their  marriage, 
their  tastes  being  congenial,  they  drew  round  them  a  circle  uf 
musical  and  literary  cetehritieii;  and  their  position  at  court  beiw^ 
an  elevated  one,  their  house  became  the  centre  of  the  hest  society, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Caroline,  from  her  babyhood,  breathed 
ail  attnospherc  of  literature;  she  was  accustomed  to  hear  the  brss 
men  in  science  and  in  politics  discuss  interesting  siuhjects,  and 
converse  upon  elevated  topics.  Among  inatiy  German  professon 
and  poets  whose  names  are  less  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
Maffei  and  Metastasio  may  be  mentioned  a^  intimates  of  this  family. 
When  it  became  time  to  give  their  son  a  Latin  master,  tbe  parents 
of  Caroline  wtre  assailed  by  the  savants  who  visited  their  house» 
with  the  assurance  that  the  little  girl  must  share  in  this  advanti^ge 
^they  had  perceived  the  inteUtgeaee  of  her  ndnd,  and  wctti  deabuiid 
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of  cultivating  it.  The  difw^Qsaion  en  tied  by  tliese  gtntlcmen  offering 
to  teach  lier  thcmaelvea,  atid  the  most  eminejit  men  of  Tienna 
Tied  with  one  another  in  ftwakeiiing  the  intellect  and  training  the 
understanding  of  this  fortunate  young  lady.  After  studying  the 
cJas.sic  tongues,  she  acquired  the  French,'^  Italian,  and  Knglifih. 
Ercn  in  ornattiental  accomplishtnents  aha  enjoyed  very  extraordinaiy 
advantages  J  for  the  great  Mo7,art,  who  visited  them  frequently, 
though  he  gave  lessons  to  nDbody,  condescended,  fVom  frii^ndship, 
to  advise  and  improve  Caroline.  Her  brother  app<!ars  to  have 
partaken  of  the  family  taste  for  literature,  though  his  sister's 
.superiority  baa  aloiie  redeemed  him  from  oblivion.  He  associated 
hime^elf  in  a  literaiy  ciub  of  3^oung  men,  wlio  amused  themselves 
with  producing  a  sort  of  miscellany,  made  up  ol  ptjllticfll  Ci^^ays 
poemM,  tales,  or  whatever  was  convenient.  To  this  Caroline  con- 
trihuted  anonymoti^iy,  and  derived  great  benefit  from  the  exercise 
in  composition  which  it  demanded.  It  was  through  this  association 
that  Kbe  became  acquainted  with  her  husband,  one  of  its  me ni hers. 
She  was  married  in  I79ti,  and  lived  for  fortj"  year*  In  the  enjoyment 
of  a  happy  union.  It  was  her  husband  who  induced  her  to  come 
lie  fore  tlie  public  as  a  writer;  lie  was  proud  of  her  abnitiei^,  and 
argued  with  her  that  her  productions  might  be  of  Be  nice  to  her 
own  sex.  Tn  J  800,  she  appeared  in  the  republic  of  letters,  aTKl 
was  received  with  much  applause.  Klopstock  and  La  rater  both 
wrote  her  complimentary  and  encouraging  letters*  She  describes 
her  eclel>rated  novel  "Agathocles"  to  have  been  written  after  her 
peniMl  of  Gibbon*s  "Decline  and  Fall,**  the  sophistry  and  unfair- 
ness of  which,  with  respect  to  Christianity,  roused  her  indignation, 
and  urged  her  to  attempt  a  work  in  whicli  a  true  pietLre  of  the 
early  Cliristians  should  be  portrayed  according  to  really  authentic 
accounts. 

The  disasters  which  attended  the  bouse  of  Austria  at  this  period 
ftfTected  her  powerfully.  Animated  with  feelings  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism,  she  determined  to  wndertake  a  tragedy,  which  should 
breathe  the  German  spirit  of  vegistance  to  foreign  invasion,  "Hein- 
rich  von  Hohenstaufen"  appeared  In  1812.  It  was  received  with 
warn,  enthusiasm,  and  procured  for  the  author  the  acquaintaTjce 
of  several  literary  ladies — Madame  von  Baumberg,  Madame  Wciseu- 
thurn,  and  some  otherB,  Madame  Pichler  had  but  one  child,  a 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  devoted,  and  who  rewarded 
Iier  maternal  cares  by  ber  goodness  and  tillal  piety.  Caroline 
Pichler  died  in  1843, 

As  some  of  her  l>c?t  works  we  mention  her  "Agathocles,"  "Tlie 
Siege  of  Tie  una,"  "Dignity  of  Woman,''  and  '"The  Rivals."'  IJcr 
works  reeomtnend  themselves,  by  warm  feeling,  pure  morals,  and 
w^ell- digested  thoughts,  as  well  as  by  a  perfect  style  and  vi\'id 
descriptive  powers,  Wc  would  particularly  mention  "Agatliocles," 
which  Is  considered  the  most  important  on  account  of  the  matter 
its  subject  Ifcing  the  struggles  of  ncw-bom  Christianity  against  tlte 
religion  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

PICKERING,  ELLEN, 

Ai?  English  novel-writer,  of  wbom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Bbs 
hsi&  given  more  innocent  amusement  in  the  way  of  this  literature 
vfith  leas  of  dangerous  excitement,  than  any  one  author  of  hey 
chiss.   She  wrote  rapidly,  having  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  sent 
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forth  ft  doiDn  or  more  works;  among  which,  *^The  Grumbler f 
"The  Fright  j"  "Nan  Darrtfll;*'  atid  "The  Quiet  Uaaljand,^*  hit 
tUstingiibbed  for  the  tmJJ«gging  interest^  wliicb  they  exercise  o«f 
the  imagitiftrioii  of  young  ri^aders. 

Miss  Pickering:,  jtidgliijf  from  her  hook*,  must  have  liad  ft  mind 
wbLeh  Mt  and  ciiltivaced  th*s  feminine  qtiitlitie»  of  dclicacj  ttnd 
purity ;  her  principles  are  excellent  j  jiotluiig  eoairse  in  tboiight  or 
lan^iage  ever  fiuUied  her  page,  lli^r  cnthusiasnci  is  always  in  favour 
of  virtue  and  trutli.  But  she  too  often  sacriJicea  probability  to  tli« 
wish  of  sbowing  tlie  perfection  of  her  herojtie  in  tbe  most  attraetive 
light.  For  instance^  the  "Aamirable  Crichtpn"  could  hardly  haffl 
equalled  the  futility  with  wliich  her  poor  heroine,  auder  the  laost 
adverse  circum.^tarjcea,  becoinc*  perfectly  acconipH^hcd  j  arts  and 
sciences  whieh  usually  require  time,  money,  and  excellent  litstruetoii] 
are  attained  by  her  in  one  brief  visit,  where  a  we lU educated  friend 
imparts  both  practice  and  theory ;  or  the  crumbs  let  fall  by  a  half- 
educ4ited  govenieaa,  work  niirftcles  for  the  neglected  child.  The 
young  lady,  too,  is  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  equal  to  the  mo^t  compli* 
catcd  situjjtions;  her  judgment  lA  never  at  fault;  and  as  to  human 
ftailty,  that  is  an  inadmissible  supposition. 

As  a  pendant,  the  uncle,  grandfather,  cousin,  or  whoever  may  he 
the  oppressor,  is  a  wretch  quite  de  void  of  tbe  milk  of  human  kindneii& 
All  the  mixed  motlvcji  that  sway  this  earth's  denizens  have  been 
without  injpre??Ion  upon  the  adamant  of  his  heart,  until  the  rfght  mo- 
ment comes  for  him  to  show  the  ^unny  aide  of  his  >iature ;  the  babit< 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  are  laid  aside  as  easily  as  gloves  when  we 
return  from  a  walk.  These  are  blemishea  in  the  character  of  Miie 
Pickcring*s  novels,  and  tnay  have  an  injurious  influence  on  thoee 
who  expect  to  realise  scenes  similar  in  actual  life.  £ut  the  author 
is  always  sedulous  to  point  a  wise  moral,  though  not  always  jjidi- 
cioiia  in  the  raeans. 

Miss  Pickering's  last  work  was  *'The  Grandfather,"  which  sht 
did  not  live  to  finish.  She  died  near  London,  in  1843.  llie  novel 
was  completed  by  her  friend,  Elizabeth  Tonatt,  and  published  in 
lfl44.  All  her  works  have  been  republished  in  the  United  Stated 
and  widely  circulated,  in  the  cheap  form  principally. 

PIEKNE,   JOAN   DE   HALLUIK,  ^ 

Maid  of  honour  to  Catharine  de  Medic  if,  was  passionately  beloved 
by  Francis  de  Montmorenci,  eldest  son  of  the  constable,  Ann 
Montmorcnci.  He  engisged  himself  to  her,  hut  his  parents  opposed 
it,  as  they  wished  him  to  marry  the  widow  of  the  Duke  de  Ca^troi 
Henry's  natural  daughter.  They  sent  to  Pope  Paul  the  Fourth, 
to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  the  engagement,  which  he  would  not 
g^ant,  as  he  wished  the  Duchess  de  Castro  to  marry  a  nephew  of 
his.  Henry  the  Second  then  published  an  edict  declaring  clan- 
desiine  marriages  null  and  void,  and  ordered  the  Lady  de  Pienne 
to  be  i^hnt  up  in  a  monaster^',  and  Francis  de  Montmorcnei  inarried 
the  duchess.  The  Lady  de"  Pienne  was  married  eotno  time  after, 
to  a  man  Inferior  in  rank  to  her  first  lover. 

PILKINGTON,  LETITIA, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Tan  Lewen,  a  Dutch  gentleman,  who 
settled  in  DtibhUi  where  she  was  borst  in  1712,   She  wrote  verses 
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Y6iy  young,  and  this,  with  her  vivm-lt^i  brought  hor  manj 
in?rs.  She  inaiTled  the  Rev,  Matthqw  Pllking'ton  i  but  she  Eiiys 
t  sooQ  after  their  marriAgc  he  betaine  jealqtis  of  her  abilities 
flnd  her  iKKitical  ial<Jnts.  However,  it  m  said  that  she  gave  him 
other  and  strong  groniids  for  jealousy;  so  that,  after  her  father's 
death,  hiving  no  farther  expeetation  of  a  fortune  by  her^  Mr. 
Pllkingion  took  advantage  of  licr  imprudt^nce  to  oh  tain  a  separa- 
k^^torn  from  her 

^^bhe  then  came  to  London,  wljcrc,  through  Colley  CibberN  cxer- 
^^pns,  she  wa*;  r>r  some  tim^c  supported  by  eontrihutiona  from  the 
^weat;  hnt  at  length  these  snceours  failed^  and  she  wa«3  thrown 
II I  to  prison.  After  remalriing  tliere  nine  weeks,  Fhe  was  released 
hj  Cihiicr,  who  liad  solid  ted  charity  for  her;  and,  weary  of  depen- 
dence, she  resEolved  to  employ  her  remaining  Ave  guineiis  in  tmde  ♦ 
and  takin*  a  whop  In  St»  Janie.^'  Street,  she  furniahed  it  with 
pamphlets  and  prints.  She  seems  to  have  suececdcd  very  well  irt 
this  fjceupiuion  i  but  she  did  not  live  loTig  to  eryoy  her  competenet?, 
tor  she  went  to  Duhiln,  and  died  there,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year. 

She  wrote,  besides  poems,  her  own  mcinoirs,  a  comedy  called 
•The  Ttirkiiih  Court,  or  LoiidoD  Apprentice/'  and  a  trtigedy  called 
♦^he  Komati  Father/' 

PIKCKFEY,  MARIA, 

Tins  Jady  fin  every  een,ie  of  the  venerated  title)  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Gen,  Charles  Cotcaworth  Pinekriey,  of  South  Carolina  -, 
her  mother,  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Arthur  MkUlleton,  of  Middleton 
Flvtee,  SuuLli  Carolina,  another  of  the  ^igner^s  of  American  indcpeit- 
d«<uce.  EdtKntkm,  together  with  oxcelletit  natural  atjilitici?,  com^ 
billed  to  form  Miss  Hnckncy's  very  superior  character  j  while  the 

Cmiptlngs  of  a  truly  benevolent  heart  always  directed  her  hand 
relieve  the  necessitous,  and  m  every  infitaiicc  to  promote  th<j 
t&re  of  others,  making  generous  allowance  for  all  human  frailly, 
irm  were  her  friendships,  and  never  did  a  shadow  of  eapnco 
turb  their  hannony,  or  mar  the  happitiess  of  domestic  life. 
Religiously  and  morally,  fhe  was  a  bright  example  unto  death. 
ML*i  Pinckucy  was  peculiarly  imjireK^d  with  love  of  country,  btit 
fiiore  Ci^pccially  her  native  j^tate  \  she  therefore  deeply  felt  and 
weighed  every  movement  derogatory,  in  her  opinion,  to  lU  interests  j 
to  that,  when  South  Carolina  exhibited  nullihcation  pritieiples,  she 
took  a  strong  and  leading  stand  in  favour  of  those  prineiples, 
presenting  to  the  public  a  very  energetic  and  well -written  work 
upon  the  subject.  Jt^  point  was  so  full  of  effect  as  to  cause  an 
eminent  statesman  at  Washington  to  exclaim,  "That  the  tmllification 
party  of  South  Carolina  was  eons^.ili dated  %  fAr  of  a  tadt^^g  p^n^' 
Perhaps  Mits  Pinckney  might  have  fairly  taken  for  the  motto  of 
her  puhlieation — viewing  the  partial  imposition  of  eertaJu  taxadon 
In  111 e  light  in  which  partjf  and  herself  l>eheid  it — her  father^s 
never-to-be-forgotten,  patriotic  sentiment,  In  reply  to  the  uryusb 
denuuid  made  uixju  the  United  Sinter  by  France — '^Millions  for 
defbnoe,  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute."  Miss  Plncbney  died  a  few 
years  ago. 

PINELLA,    AN  TO  ST  A, 

Was  horn  at  Bologna,  and  obtained  the  knowledge  whlcb  «be 
po6iseaiied  of  the  art  of  painting  fVom  Lodovico  Caracci,  to  whose 
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strle  sbe  aifhci^d.  Her  pdncipnl  works  are  in  Ihe  di0erenf  chnrcbei 
at  hct  iiaEivti  city*    She  died  there,  in  1640, 

PIOZZI,   OR   THRALE,   ESTHER  LYNCH, 

DfSTfMOPisfiED  trfT  her  intimacy  with  Dr,  Johnson,  wa*  the 
daughter  of  John  Sftlnshuty,  £sq^  of  Bodvel,  in  Carnarrnnfhire, 
where  j^he  was  hum,  in  1739.  la  1763,  she  married  Henrv  Thrale» 
an  opulent  brewer  hi  Sourhwark-  Her  heiiutr,  vivacity,  and  intel- 
ligence mnde  her  house  the  repfort  of  nearly  all  the  literati  of  her 
time,  and  Dr*  Samuel  John&on  was  almost  domestic Ated  wirh  tJicm, 
and  appears  to  have  emict4?d  the  menior  m  well  as  the  friend  n 
Streatham,  perhap^i  rather  oftener  than  wa«  quite  a^n'eeable  to  his 
lively  hostess,  who  has»  however,  with  perfect  candour,  mentfyneil 
some  instaneej*  of  hh  reproof'j,  in  her  anrnjiitf^?  anecdotes  of  his  life, 
even  when  the  story  tokl  against  herself.  On  one  occasion,  oi>  btr 
observing  to  a  fMend  that  she  did  not  like  goose, — ^'One  smells  it 
so  while  it  i&  roastIn(^/'  &ald  sbe, 

"But  yon,  ma<lani,"  replied  the  doctor^  "have  been  at  all  times 
a  fortunate  woman,  having  always  had  your  hunger  so  forestoJited 
hy  indulgence,  that  you  never  experienced  the  delight  of  smellia^ 
your  dinner  beforehand." 

On  another  occa^iion,  during  a  very  hot  and  dry  summer,  whea 
she  was  naturally  bat  thoughtlessly  wishltig  for  rain,  to  Jay  tbs 
dust,  as  they  drove  along  the  Surrey  roads.  "I  eannot  bear," 
replied  he,  with  some  aspcritv,  and  an  altered  look,  "when  I 
know  how  niany  poor  families  will  perish  next  winter  fbr  want 
of  that  bread  which  the  present  drought  will  deny  tlieui,  to  hear 
ladies^  sighing  for  rain,  only  that  their  complexlon±i  may  not  suffer 
from  the  heat,  or  their  clothes  be  Incommoded  by  the  duat.  For 
shume!  leave  off  such  foppish  lamentations,  and  study  to  relieve 
those  whose  distresses  are  real.'' 

Mr.  Thrale  died  in  1781,  and  his  widow  retirea  wtth  her  fbUT 
daughters  to  Bath,  In  she  married  Gabriel  Piozzi,  an  ItaliaTl 
music- master ;  and  this  cauf^ed  a  complete  njpture  between  her  mi 
Johnson,  who  had  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  from  this  f^fep. 
After  Johnson's  death,  Mrs.  PiozzJ  published,  in  1786,  a  volume^ 
entitled  "Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  during  the  last  Twenty 
Tears  of  his  Life,"  Many  things  in  this  work  gave  great  offencd 
to  Bos  well  and  other  friends  of  Johnson.  But  Mrs,  Piozzi,  notwilli* 
standing,  soon  ptihlished  another  work,  called  ^'Letters  to  and  ftom 
Johnson." 

But  though  Beemiugly  devoted  to  literarnre  ann  society,  sn©  ncvet 
negleeted  her  children.  In  a  letter  to  Miijs  Bttrtiey  she  &ays,  *'[ 
liave  read  to  them  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  the  Koman 
and  English  bistorief^,  Milton,  Shakspere,  Pope,  and  YourTji's  works 
from  head  to  heel;  Warton  and  Johnson's  Criticisms  on  the  Poets; 
besides  a  complete  s}stem  of  dramatic  writing;  and  claj^sicnl — I 
mean  the  Enplijih  clasjiics — they  are  most  perfectly  acquainted  with. 
Such  works  of  Voltaire,  too,  as  were  not  dangerous,  we  have  worked 
at;  Rollin  des  Belles  Lcttres,  and  a  htmdred  tnore." 

A  friend,  who,  in  an  ngreeable  Httle  work,  called  "Fiozziana,*^ 
has  recorded  several  interesting  anecdotes  of  rhe  latter  day^s  of  this 
celebrated  lady,  has  given  the  following  accomit  of  Mrs,  Pio^Jii, 
qidtc  late  in  life 
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"She  wuj*  shDrt,  and,  tliougli  we  11 -proportioned,  Ijroadf  and  deep- 
bOBted*    Hc^r  hiinds.  wofu  muscular  and  almo&c  coarse,  but  her 
Vrritlii^  w&%  cvt:n  In  her  eightieth  year,  exquisitely  beantlful  i  and 
one  day*  while  conversiniir  with  her  on  the  subject  of  cdncatiod, 
e  oiiserved  that  *All  misses  iiDW-a-duys  write  «l>  like  each  other, 
t  it  i*^  pruvoking-j*  adding:i  *l  love  to  see  individuality  of  character, 
ttlilior  !iaiiietaeiiE(,  esipceliilly  iti  what     leeble  and  Himgy/  Then 
ing  her  hand,  Khe  said^  *1  helieve  I  owe  what  yovj  are  pleased 
1  iiiy  pcKjd  writing  to  the  Fhup«  of  ihiH  harid^  for  my  uncle, 
l>ert  Cotton,  thou^^ht  it  too  manly  to  be  employed  in  writing 
e  a  hoarding- school  girl;  and  so  1  came  hy  my  vigorous,  black 
-iHiscript.*"* 

t^.  Fiojszi's  nHtiire  was  one  of  kindnesdi^"  observes  her  fViend  y 
derived  plea-^ure  from  endenvourirfg  lo  please;  iind  if  fihe  per- 
^  a  iniMk-rare  good  qaahty  in  miotlier,  Khe  generally  niagnided 
into  ao  exceUence  ;  whilst  i^he  uppettred  blind  to  faidts  and  foibles 
bkh  could  not  have  escaped  the  .scrutiny  of  one  posfsessing  only 
If  her  FH.'netratioo.  But,  as  t  have  ^akl,  her  disposition  was  lYiendly, 
wsis  ;  and  to  mch  an  extent^  that  during  several  years  of  faniiliar 
.^quaintanco  with  her,  although  I  can  recile  many  ingtanee.s  T  might 
y  hundred^  of  her  having  spoken  of  the  characters  of  other*,  I 
-yer  Ucurd  otie  word  of  vituperation  ft-om  her  Hps,  of  any  per^M^n 
was  the  subject  of  diM^u^ision,  excejit  otiee  when  Bnretti's  namd 
,nentioned*  Of  hJm,  she  said  that  he  was  a  bad  man ;  but  on 
'nttng  a  wii^h  fur  particulars,  after  so  heavy  a  charge,  she 
±  unwilling  to  explain  her^jelf^  and  spoke  of  him  no  more,'* 

preetervud,  unimpaired  to  the  last,  her  atrc^ngrh  end  her 
les  of  body  and  odnd.  When  pajdt  eighty,  s^he  would  describe 
iiilTiute  features  in  a  distant  landscape,  or  touchc:'!}  In  a  painting, 
which  even  short-sighted  young  personii  failed  to  dtscovei'  till  pointed 
t  to  them. 

Wheti  her  fKenda  were  fearful  of  tier  ovcr-cxeiriiig  herself,  she 
luld  say^  "Tliis  sort  of  thing  is  in^atly  in  the  niindp  and  1  am 
most  tempted  to  day  the  same  of  growing  old  at  all,  espeelally 
'  il  regards  those  of  the  usual  concoroitantfj  of  age,  viz,,  laKiness, 
^feciive  Might,  and  111* temper :  sluggishness  of  soul  at^d  H4Tlniony 
f  disposition,  commonly  begin  before  the  encroachments  of  iiitiiifdty ; 
cy  creep  npou  ua  Insidiousjly,  and  it  is  the  btuiincsa  of  a  rational 
ng  ta  watch  these  beginning!*,  and  counteract  them," 
On  the  isrth,  of  January,  1B2Q,  Mret.  Pio^Ki  gave  a  sumptuous 
tertalnrnent  at  the  Town  Absemblj  Hooni!},  T^ath,  to  tietween  lieveri 
d  eight  hundred  ftiends,  whom,  as&bted  by  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Hsbijy,  she  received  with  a  degree  of  ease,  cheerfulness,  and 
lite  hospitality,  petuilarly  her  own.    Thiii  fete,  given  upon  the 
nipletloii  of  her  eightieth  year,  wm  opcnefl  by  herj^elf  in  person, 
neing  with  Bir  Juhn  Salusbury,  with  extraordinary  elasticity  and 
digrtity,  and  she  snbsequently  presided  at  a  sumptuout  banquet, 
^Qliported  hy  a  Brtth^ti  Admiral  of  the  highest  rank  on  each  ^ide, 
"with  her  usual  graL'ious  and  qneen-like  deportment." 

Mrs,  Pio7.sil  died  May  2nd.,  1821,  aged  eighty -one  years.  Her  last 
words  were,  "I  die  In  the  trust  Kiid  in  the  fear  of  God,"  Her 
muint  were  conveyed  to  North  Wales*  and  hitcrred  In  the  brirtaln 
lues  of  the  Sniusbnry  family.  The  following  are  luir  published 
orhfti — **Aneedotes  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Life  -^Travcls,^'  two  vohime». 
Betroi^pcciioUj  or  Be  view  of  the  Moat  Striking  and  Important  Eveuit 
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which  the  last  Eighteeo  Hundred  Tears  have  Presented,"  etc^  tn 
volumes. 

PIPELET,  CONSTANCE   MARIE  DE  THEI8, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes  in  1768,  of  a  distinguished  fkmilj.  She 
married  in  1789,  M.  Pipclet.  an  eminent  suiKeon  in  Paris;  sndfifta 
his  death,  she  married,  in  1802,  the  Prince  de  Salm-DyclL  Msdsne 
Pipolet  devoted  ticntclf,  when  very  young,  to  the  study  of  litenion 
and  tlic  arts ;  and  licr  poems  are  quite  numerous,  and  almoit  Idtbp 
riably  excellent.  Slie  also  wrote  an  opera,  entitled  **Sappho;"  s 
drama,  several  romances,  and  other  prose  worlcs;  and  iMknged  to 
Rcvcral  academics.  Madame  Pipclct  maintained  the  tbeoiy  of  the 
original  equality  of  the  sexes ;  and  one  of  her  most  ebibonte  poeu 
is  devoted  to  this  sulject 

PISCOPIA,  CORNARO  ELENE, 

Was  bom  at  Venice,  in  1646.  This  lady  was  remarkable  fbrba 
learning.  Her  crodition  was  very  higlily  appreciated  by  the  scholsn 
of  that  age,  and  there  are  many  records  of  great  praise  being  oflRered 
her  by  distinguished  men.  She  understood  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrev. 
Si>anish,  French,  and  Arabic.  She  was  a  professor  of  philotophj, 
mathematics,  theology,  and  astronomy.  She  was  presented  with  the 
wreath  and  dignity  of  laureate,  in  the  Dnomo  of  Padua,  hi  1676L 
To  these  grave  acquirements  she  added  skill  In  music  and  poe&y, 
with  a  talent  for  improvisation.  Early  in  childhood  she  annoooeed 
a  determination  against  matrimony,  in  which  she  persevered,  thougb 
greatly  opposed  by  her  parents,  who  were  desirous  and  urgent  tbsi 
Khe  should  form  some  illustrious  connexion ;  but  the  duties  of  the 
married  life  she  thought  would  be  Incompatible  with  her  engrofiiiix 
love  for  study.  She  possessed  sincere  piety,  a  little  too  much  tuctarea 
with  ascetic  superstition  as  regarded  herself,  but  drawing  forth 
most  benevolent  and  kindly  dispositions  towards  her  relations,  depen- 
dants, and  the  indigent  populace.  For  the  most  part  of  her  lift 
she  was  a  patient  martyr  to  acute  disease,  and  died  in  1684. 

Her  works  which  remain  are,  ^'Eulogiums  on  several  illustrioas 
Italians,'*  written  in  Latin,  Latin  epistles,  academical  disconnes  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Lanspeigio^ 
besides  a  volume  of  poems. 

PISE,  OB  PI8AN,  CHRISTINE  DE, 
Was  born  in  Venice,  in  1363 ;  and,  at  the  age  of  five  yean,  vn 
taken  by  her  father  to  France,  where  he  emigrated  upon  the  invitstiOQ 
of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Thomas  de  Pise  was  one  of  the  marked  men 
of  his  age ;  possessing  all  the  learning  and  science  that  could  tbet 
be  attained,  his  ambitious  genius  struggled  for  something  beyond, 
and  took  the  path  of  astrology.  Lamb  makes  the  quaint  remsrit 
that,  through  our  modem  men  of  science,  the  stars  have  becooi 
merely  astronomical.  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  the  fourteooth 
century;  then  the  stars  were  really  "the  poetry  of  hca\*en,**  end 
the  scientific  men,  poets,  through  whose  imaginations  the  higfaetf 
destinies  passed,  dignified  with  an  august  feeling  of  pretcmstiiil 
skill,  that,  however  false,  must  have  elevated  their  tone  of  self- 
appreciation  beyond  the  vanities  of  our  times.  Charles  the  Fifth 
hunourud  Thomas  de  Pise,  and  made  him  his  astrologer.  Thomtf 
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e  [list  daughter  a,  Ieam«fl  edac&tion^  The  child  hfiYmg  an 
ditary  brightness  of  mmd^  applied  lu-rself  with  diligence,  and 
me  remarkable,  ere  rcnched  womanhood,  for  her  imxny 
ttlremttits.  Sh^  was  well  [icqiiii.i.utcd  with  history,  and  eqiml  to 
of  the  Bchoiars  of  t!ie  day  Ici  the  Gieck  atid  Latin  ii^ni^ii&ges. 
0  married,  early  in  life,  Stephen  Castel,  a  gen  Eh"  man  of  Picardy, 
Shortly  atlcr  this,  her  father  died ;  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-  five, 
1)1  V  .r  also  lost  her  husband,  t?he  was  left  destitute  of  all  human 
.  having  no  relations  in  France-  To  add  to  her  distress 
.iTitanee  of  her  hushand  was  litigated  hy  somo  memliera  of 
his  laiidly,  and  she  had  great  dilhciilty  to  obtain  &  portioti  of  i% 
Bfing  a  foreigner,  she  obliged  to  rely  entirely  on  her  owa 
energies  \  and  she  applied  herself  to  a  resource  never  betbre  sought 
hj  a.  female  ChH^rlne  de  Pi^e  was  the  tirtiC  woman  who  u^ed  tier 
Kierary  ubilities  to  tmpport  her  hon Heboid,  and  made  her  pen  proeiir© 
bread  for  her  children.  Loui^,  Duke  of  Orkaud,  brother  of  Charles 
Ihe  Sixth,  wait  a  prince  of  elcp:aut  tastes,  arad  a  patron  of  letters  n 
he  dificcrutd  the  merit  of  Christine,  and  invited  luir  IVequentJy  to 
lili  coart,  where  she  met  with  hononiable  attention.  ThLs  unfbr- 
ttttjitte  young  man  was,  is  well  known,  Bs&aj^sinatcd  hy  endfl*arlea 
<jf  ibe  Duke  of  Burgundy*  An:er  his  death,  and  the  confusion  of 
ties  that  entrued,  the  insanity  of  the  king,  the  invasion  of  Franco 
Engliflb,  all  these  national  inij^fortunes  darkened  the  state 
'  ire,  and  ohstructed  faj  thcr  progress  in  social  improvement. 

le  lived  to  an  advanced  age  in  the  privacy  of  domestic 
te  died  in  1411.  Some  of  her  poems,  which  are  full  of 
lese,  were  printed  in  Pat  is,  in  1531>;  others  remain  in  manu- 
the  royal  library.  "The  Life  of  Charles  the  Fifth,"  written 
desire  of  Philip  the  Good,  Dake  of  Burgimdy,  H  considered  her 
best  prose  performance.  One  of  her  fli.st  books  was  cfllled  "A 
Hundred  Stories  of  Troyes/*  She  abo  wrote  several  long  poeniii. 
She  Iiad  Ihi^  chlldreti,  one  of  whom  retired  to  a  convent,  where 
Chmtine  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 

H«firy  the  Fourth  invited  her  to  the  English  court ;  and  fibe  was 
everywhere  received  with  that  homage  and  veneration  which  her 
virtues  and  talents  deserved*   Tme  feminine  purity  and  refinement 

R-  Ul  throughout  her  writings.  All  her  works  we  written  in  French, 
FIX,  MAKT, 
birth  Mary  Griffith,  was  the  dnnghter  of  a  clergyman,  and 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  in  the  reign  of  VVilliatn  the  Thiid*  She  wa» 
_  ^  jotetnporary  of  Mr«.  Mauley  aiad  Mrs^.  Cockburue,  aiid  was 
^tirized  with  them  in  a  little  dramatic  piece,  called  the  "Female 
Wits  J'  She  was  the  author  of  a  numbor  of  phiys,  published  between 
m  ami  1706. 

PIZZOLS,  MARIA  LUIGIA, 
AS  horn  at  Bologna,  in  1817,  the  onJy  oflspring  of  Lnigl 
m  gentleman  of  that  city.  Her  parents  perceiving  early  indication* 
of  tincommon  abilities,  gave  her  every  meatis  of  lujairuetiou  within 
their  reach;  these  she  improved  to  such  advantrtgo  that  Fihe  *wjou 
ijecame  quite  noted  for  the  ejitent  of  her  in  format  iun,  and  the  variety 
of  her  accomplishments.  The  most  learned  men  vn  the  aoeicty  eihe 
ftequcnted,  would  appeal  to  her  hi  any  "Mstoric  doubts^''  aud  so 


clear  was  her  knowledge  on  Buch  points,  and  so  accurate  her  memory 
in  dates,  that  she  never  was  at  fault  in  deciding  tiie  qiieKtion,  But 
far  from  twi^uraing  any  unsecTnly  anrogonce,  her  manners  were  dif- 
tlnffulshed  by  an  limiahle  simplicity.  Her  predoTiiinant  passion  wm 
music ;  her  father  gave  hci'  as  a  innsttT  I'ilotti,  iin  cxceHen;  professor 
of  counterpoint  ^  he  was,  in  a  short  lime,  so  stnitk  with  the  taieBtj 
of  his  scholar,  tliat  drawing  her  fatijcr  aside,  "Sir/'  said  he,  **yom 
daughter  ii*  a  genhis ;  the  love  I  bear  to  my  an  mal£es  me  entrcAt 
you  to  allow  nse  to  instruct  her  in  counterpoint;  her  siLccens  is 
infidlihlc.'*  Thfs  business  undertal^en,  i.uigia  applied  herself  with 
the  tenacity  that  is  inspired  by  the  passionate  love  of  the  ?cience- 
As  a  pianlj*t  she  eoon  ranked  among  the  first;  Imt  a  tmich  higher 
praise  awaited  her  as  a  composer.  Jn  1836  tho  newspaper  ui 
Bologna  published  the  following  parairraph  :— 

"The  very  bcantiful  symphony  writtiin  by  the  youi^g  amateur 
Lulgia  PiKKoli,  was  executed  by  our  orcliestra,  and  received  most 
fiivourahly.  It  is  ealculated  to  please  all  persons  of  taste,  for  com' 
hined  with  much  learning,  and  studied  elaborations,  we  find  tlidt 
gracious  melody  the  Italian  car  demand^/* 

Soon  after  this  she  was  invited  by  the  mtisical  aeadetiij  of  Bo- 
lognaT  to  iH- company  the  greatest  harpist  of  Italy  at  a  musiciil 
festival.  She  made  her  first  appearance,  not  only  as  a  performer* 
but  as  a  composer  ?  for  beddes  accompanying  the  harf*  in  a  moat 
admirable  manner,  she  played  a  sonata  for  four  hands,  composed 
by  hcraelf ;  the  wcll-lcnown  Corticelli  took  the  bass.  The  following 
day  the  papers  abounded  with  panegyries  on  tliis  young  lady.  In 
the  midst  of  her  rising  fame,  consumption,  with  which  she  had 
once  ten  threatened,  came  to  tear  this  beloved  and  charming 
girl  iVom  the  arms  of  her  parents.  Her  last  Illness  prcgented  a 
model  of  Christian  piety  and  resignation,  together  with  ihe  utmo^E 
cheerfulness,  and  tender  efforts  to  soften  the  blow  to  her  wretctied 
father  ai;d  mother.  In  her  dying  i^tate^  she  was  still  an  artist; 
her  last  wishes  and  acts  weie  to  encourage  and  improve  the  art 
she  so  loved.  She  obtained  from  btjr  father  permission  to  endow 
a  perpetual  foundation  for  a  yearly  prize,  to  he  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  Bologna,  to  any  of  the  young  students,  not 
excludittg  women,  who  shall  produce  the  best  fugue;  the  decision 
to  rest  with  the  presiding  professors  of  counterpoint. 

Three  days  after,  the  19 Lb.  of  January,  1838,  Luigia  expired »  The 
number  of  hei  works,  in  so  short  a  period,  is  a  reproach  to  those 
who  live  long,  and  accomplish  nothing.  An  edition  of  these  was 
printed  at  Milan,  in  1840.  After  her  death,  her  symphony  wttS 
executed  by  the  pro/tessors  of  that  city. 

PL  ACIDIA, 

A  DAT70HTEB  of  Tbcodosius  the  Great,  sister  to  Honorins  and 
ArcadiiiR,  was  born  about  the  year  388,  and  was  brought  up  in 
the  palace  of  Constantinople,  At  the  third  siege  and  sack  of  Rome 
by  Alaric,  in  410,  Placid  la  was  fme  of  the  captives  carried  away 
by  him;  she  was  ti-caied  with  the  respect  due  to  her  rankj  and 
Ataulphus,  Alaric 's  successor,  married  her  in  4H»  She  bore  him 
a  son  who  soon  died.  In  415,  Ataulphus  wsls  murdered  by  SiMgerie, 
who  usurped  the  Got  hie  throne,  and  treated  the  royal  widow  with 
great  Ignominy,  obliging  her  to  walk  twelve  nules  before  his  chariot, 
lingerie  was  sood  after  assassumted,  and  Flacidia  was  ransomed 
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tiie  Kotnfiiis  fur  6(K),000  measnres  of  whuaL  and  leturnGd  to 

In  417,  Honorius  cam  pel  led  PlaHdia  to  marry  his  ifeneraL  Con- 
PtnJitiTiK^      ^  rtfward  for  \m  sprvke*.   Slie  l»ecanie  rhe  mother  of 
Vilriititiiaii  tlie  Third,  And  Honoria.    Bj  Pladdia'u  irisili^Tatlon, 
Titins  urped  Honorius  to  tidmit  him  to  a  pimnerfihip  in  rhe 
hy  whkh  elevation  she  obtained  the  title  of  Anguaii^ 
^juii   litliiA,  howeveri  were  not  aeknowlccJgcd  at  the  court  of  Con- 
ntitioplc.    riaeidia  a^mn  becamiS  a  widow  in  421,   When  her 
If  Valeniltiiati  the  Tliirtl,  was  rteiUarutl  emperor,  in  425,  Flfteidia 
nmed  the  reins  nf  government  during  his  minority.    Her  ad  mini  ^- 
liofi  was  neither  wise  nor  vigorous.   She  died  at  Homo  iu  ilie 

PLANCHE,  MATILDA, 

the  yonegest  daughter  of  J.  R.  Plariehb,  the  Englij^h  dramatic 
Ethfin  Bhe  n^ide«  at  present  liear  London.  Five  of  her  little 
I  workM  have  hmn  republished  iu  Amcrieii,  eutitled  "A  Tr*ip  to  Cateli 
Sunbeam,*'  "Old  JotilTe,"  "The  Sequel  to  Did  Jolitfe,"  ^'A  Merry 
Christmas^"  and  "Luey'a  Half  Crown."  That  theiMi  simple  littltj 
lale^  have  been  popular,  h  fully  shown  by  the  ihet  that  nu>re  than 
twelve  thousand  of  them  have  been  cireulateil  in  America  alone* 
The  aim  of  the  author  k  evidently  an  exulted  one^  to  show  the 
l^eamiful  light  whii-.b  goodness  sheds  on  the  .wttli  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  a  cheerful  spirit  to  suatain  and  invigorate  the  tiiimli 
and  tu  prove  how  much  good  may  he  dotie  by  a  loving  and  earnecii 
heart,  amid  the  common  wayii,  and  vvUh  the  limited  means  of  thQ, 

(cire^^t  anioitg  uh  ;  yet  the  moral  Is  not  obtruded,  and  the  narrullva 
natural  and  hi  teres  ting.   MIm  Plunchc  ia  one  of  the  most  pro- 
liug  among  the  youthful  autiiors  of  thi^^  country. 
I  PLANCINA 
pTiiA  the  wifb  of  Pl^Ot  eouHul  in  the  reign  of  Augusta?,  md 
^sed  with  hlin  of  hat  iiig  murdered  Germanicus  in  the  reign  of 
Titjerluj.   She  wa^  ucquiticd,  either  through  the  partiality  of  tb 
Kn!  press  Li  via,  or  of  Tiljcrlus.   Though  devoted  to  her  hu«ban€ 
dmring  their  eoiiflnement,  she  wojh  no  sooner  set  iVee  than  she  left 
him  to  his  face.   At  the  ins^tiguLion  of  Li  via,  Ahe  committed  the 
Lasiiiest  crimes  to  injure  Agrippino.   Being  aecu.sed  of  themi  and 
^Hbfvriiig  »be  could  not  elude  justice^  she  eommitted  suicide^  A.D.BB 

^^Par 
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IAS  beeti  called  "tne  qncon  of  lemale  piatiijJtH."  She  ia  a  native 
^  Paris,  and  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  M,  Camille  Pleyel, 
of  the  rtrm  of  Pleyel  and  Co*,  the  eeleh  rated  piano -forte  makers^ 
Kjidowcd  M'iib  rare  natural  gift*,  the  mind  of  this  hidy  has  hcon 
Also  greatly  enriched  by  fu^fllduoua  cultivation;  s^he  is  known  to 
poKsesB  dn  extensive  knowledge  of  languogfis  and  general  literature, 
while  in  the  peculiar  brunch  of  art  to  which  .she  has  devoted  her-* 
lelif  she  stand;*  unrivalled.  Her  meehnnie;al  skill  is  something  tmly; 
wonderful,  and  the  varied  expresssion  v^hich  she  gives  to  the 
musical .  note*  drawn  forth  (torn  her  instrument  are  *ucb  as  im 
pr^viona  peribnner  had  ever  betbre  elkited.  Lii^^tx  culogiMically 
mid  of  her  that  *'she  was  not  only  gresit  umong  female  phmistii, 
hilt  great  amongst  the  greatest  artistes  of  the  world/*  Madaiue 
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Plcyd  first  appeared  before  the  musical  public  of  London  in  1B46^ 
fihe  Iia^  &ince  then  Bcv^ral  times  repeated  her  visits,  ever  witb  pn 
litCLreftse  of  popmlar  estimation.  Her  latent  appear ajice  hijre  wns  iu 
tlie  winter  of  lSd4,  at  a  seriea  of  eoncerti  got  up  by  M.  JuLtien. 

The  establiatied  home  of  this  accumpli^ihed  mdy  has  been  for 
many  yoars  in  tlie  environs  of  Brussels.  Her  domestic  life  ii 
Tuiderstood  to  have  been  far  from  Liippy.  She  baa  with  her  m 
only  child  I  a  little  pir\,  who,  it  is  ea-id,  bids  fair  to  become  m 
grmt  a  musician  aa  her  mother. 

PLUMPTRE,  ARABELLA, 

NiKCE  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Plamptre,  fbr  many  years  president  of 
Queen^e  College,  CatnbriJge,  wrote  a  number  ot  books  for  the  yoan^» 
wbieh  were  well  received^  Among  these  were  **The  Mountain 
Cottage/'  a  tale  ;  *'The  Foresters,"  a  drama ;  "Domestic  Stories  from 
varions  Authors;"  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  a  tale,  translated  torn 
tlie  German  of  Eotssebne  ;  "Montgomeiy,  or  Scenes  in  Wales/'  two 
Tolumesj  "Stories  for  Children,"  etc, 

PLUNKETT,    MRS.,  ^ 

Whose  maiden  name  was  Gimnfng,  an  English  writer,  acqnireJ 
considerable  celebrity  m  an  ingiznlons  novelist.  She  published  *'TLe 
Packet,"  four  voUimeB;  "Lord  FltKbenry,''  three  volnniesj  "The 
Orphans  of  Snowdon,"  three  volumes;  "The  Gip.sy  Countess,**  four 
volumes;  "The  Exiles  of  EKn,"  three  volumes;  "Dangers  tbrongh 
Life  "  three  volume.^  ?  "The  Farmer's  Buy,"  fottr  volumes  ;  "Malvina," 
three  Tolnmes|,  "Family  ScoricE  for  Young  Persons/'  two  volumes; 
•*Thc  Village  Library  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons^"  three  yoluDies; 
and  "Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Fashion." 

POCAHONTAS, 

TitK  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  celebrated  Indian  chief  of  TlTgiuifl, 
Tra«  bom  ahont  the  year  1594,  Accord  big  to  a  cufjtom  common 
among  the  Indians,  of  bestowing  upon  their  children  several  sym- 
bolic names,  she  was  sometimes  called  Matoaka*  When  the  well- 
known  and  adventuroits  Captain  John  Smith  wont  t(»  America  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  its  stjttlcment;  by  the  English,  while 
exploring  the  Jam  if  s  river,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  ^oi^ie  of  the 
warriors  of  the  tribes  under  Powhiitan,  and  brought  lie  fore  ih^ 
powerful  chief  to  be  disposed  of  The  fame  and  exploiL'?  of  Smit& 
had  reached  Powhatan,  and  he  was  considered  too  dangerous  an 
enemy  to  be  permitted  to  live.  A  council  was  called,  and  his  Jato 
decided  j  he  Wft5  condemned  to  be  bound  and  placed  upon  the 
earth,  with  bis  bead  upon  a  stone,  and  hi?  brains  beaten  out  with 
ClubB.  Pocahontas,  though  hut  a  child  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
WHS  present  at  this  council,  aud  lieard  the  sentence  ^  but  when  it 
was  about  to  be  exeeuted,  yielding  to  the  generous  impuli^e^  of 
her  nature,  she  flung  hersielf  upon  ihe  body  of  Smith,  beneath  her 
father's  uplifted  club,  and  protected  his  life  at  the  rij^k  of  her  own. 
Touched  by  this  act  of  heroism,  the  savage.^  released  their  prisoner, 
and  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  wigwam  of  Powhatan,  who  soon 
after  gave  him  his  liberty. 

About  two  years  later,  the  Indians,  alarmed  at  tbe  extraordinaiy 
feats  of  Smithy  and  fearing  hia  iucrea^sitig  iniluenccj  licgan  to  preporo 
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hoetJ lilies,  and  Jaid  a  pl»n  for  entrapping  him.  When  on  the 
of  effecting  their  object,  while  Smith  was  on  a  visit  to  Powlmtan 
the  purpose  of  procuring  provisions^  he  was  prejM;rved  from  this 
fftlo  hy  the  watcMul  <uire  of  Pocahontfts,  who  ventured  through  the 
"wocwiu  more  than  nine  Tnlics*  at  midniglil;,  to  appriise  hJni  of  liia 
dnnger*  Fur  thi«  service,  Smith  oflfer<;d  her  eomo  trinkets,  which, 
to  ofie  of  her  age»  sex,  and  nstlonn  mngi  have  be  en  strongly  tempting  j 
but  she  refk§ed  to  accept  an/thiugr  or  lo  partake  of  anj  refreshment, 
And  hnrrledly  retraced  Eier  steps,  that  she  might  not  he  misled  hy 
hcT  father  or  him  wive^. 

For  thrive  or  fotir  years  after  thifl,  PorahontaH  continued  to  assist 
thQ  iiQttltirs  in  their  distre&sc»p  and  to  .shield  them  from  the  eObcta 
&f  tier  father's  aniinuisity.  Althou^fh  a  great  fnvcjurite  with  her  father, 
he  was  so  iucenied  aja^ainst  her  fciV  favouring  the  whitefl,  that  he 
ient  her  liway  to  a  chief  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  Jopazaws,  chief 

KPotowinae,  for  safe  keeping;  or,  as  some  suppose,  to  uvert  the 
get  of  tier  owti  tr\lK\  wlio  might  be  tempted  to  revenge  themselves 
on  ber  for  her  triend*ihip  to  the  English*  Here  i?he  remained  some 
iCf  vFhen  Captain  ArgatI,  who  ascended  the  Fotowmac  on  a  trading 
peditioTU  tempted  the  t  Jiief  by  tlie  oifer  of  a  large  copper  kettle-, 
wlilch  he  had  heeorne  enamoured,  as  the  higgest  trinket  he  had 
ever  64^en,  to  deliver  her  to  blm  as  a  prisoner;  Argall  h^iieving:, 
that  by  having  biT  in  his  possession  as  a  hostage,  he  could  bring 
Powhatan  to  terms  of  peace.  Hut  Powlmtun  refused  to  rnu^iom  hla 
daughti^r  npoti  the  tenns  proposed ;  be  offered  five  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  for  her,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 

F(x:ahontas  was  well  treated  while  a  prisoner,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Hoife.,  a  pious  young  man,  and  a  brave  officer,  who  had  nndertaken 
lo  instruct  her  in  Englii^h,  became  attached  to  her,  and  offered  her 
his  band.  The  ofler  was  eonimunieated  to  Powhatan,  who  gave 
hi*  con.*Jent  to  the  union,  and  she  was  married  to  Roifc,  after  the 
form  of  the  church  of  England,  in  prew^nce  of  her  uncle  and  two 
brothers.  This  event  telieveii  the  colony  from  ihe  enmity  of  Powhatan, 
ami  preserved  peace  for  many  ycar^  between  them. 

In  the  year  1616,  Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  England, 
IV here  she  wa^  presented  at  court,  and  became  an  object  of  curiosity 
and  ituerest  to  all  classes  ^  her  title  of  princess  causing  her  to  receive 
much  attention.   Though  the  period  of  her  conversion  is  disputed, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  she  was  baptised  dnring  this  Tisit  to 
Kngiand,  when  she  received  the  name  of  Kcbecca.   in  London,  she 
waa  visited  hy  Captain  Smith,  whouii  for  some  imknown  purpas«, 
e  had  heen  taught  to  believe  was  deiid.    When  she  first  beheld 
ni,  she  waa  overcome  with  emotion ;  and  turning  from  him  hid 
r  face  in  her  hands.    Many  snrndses  have  been  liazarded  npoii 
«j  emotion  exhibited  by  PocahontEis  in  this  Interview.   The  solnrion 
Ihc  mystety,  however,  is  obvious  j  the  dusky  maiden  had  no 
dtuitii  learned  to  Jove  the  gallant  soldier  whom  she  had  so  deeply 
tKmefitted ;  and  upon  his  abaudfrnment  of  the  country,  both  the 
eolonista  and  her  own  people,  aware  of  her  feelings,  and  having 
e  alliance  in  view  for  the  furtliering  of  their  own  interests,  had 
posed  upon  her  the  tale  of  his  death.   Admitting  this  to  be  the 
top,  what  eonld  be  more  natnral  than  her  conduct,  and  what  more 
nching  than  the  picture  which  this  Interview  presents  to  the  Im- 
■  nation  ? 

Cmptain  Smith  wrote  a  meiuorial  to  the  q^ueen  in  her  behalf^ 
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letting  fortli  the  tenricfti  wlaich  ihe  lodisii  prineen  bod  fendered  W 
lilmself  ^nd  ihti  eolony,  which  iecared  ber  the  fHendahip  of  tiio 
quc«rL  Pocaliontaa  sunrired  bat  UttLe  moine  than  a  jear  alter  ber 
airlTal  tn  England,  Sli«  died  in  16 17^  at  Gr&F^s^ndt  when  abuot 
to  emti^Ii  for  her  native  land,  at  the  age  of  twetitjr-two  or  thfee. 
8lie  lefV  erne  son,  who  was  educated  in  England  by  Lig  uncle,  and 
afterwi^rdti  retfirfied  to  Virginia,  where  he  became  a  wealibj 
difitlngidslied  cbaractftr*  from  w&QCn  baa  dtecendea  several  weJl- 
know  t'dmiVm  of  that  state. 

Pocahontas  ha^  been  the  heroioe  of  Sctloit  and  of  song  i  but  tJie 
Bicpple  truth  of  ber  story  is  more  inlerestiDg  than  any  Ideal  descrip- 
tion. She  if  another  proof  to  the  many  already  recorded  in  thii 
work,  of  th©  Intuitive  moral  eense  of  woman,  and  tbe  importance 
of  her  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  progress  of  huinaTi  improvement, 

Pixiahoutas  was  the  first  heathen  who  became  con  verted  ta 
Christianity  by  the  Englisli  settlera  ;  ibe  religion  ef  the  Goi»pfil  seemed 
congenial  to  her  nature  i  ahe  was  like  a  gtiardian  angel  to  the  white 
Gtranger)}  who  had  come  to  the  land  of  the  red  men;  by  her  tJie 
races  were  united  i  thm  proving  the  unity  of  the  hamatL  family 
through  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  woman;  ever,  in  its  tiighest 
development,  jieeking  the  good  and  at  **eamity'*  with  the  evil ;  the 
preserver,  the  ioepirer,  the  exemplar  of  the  noblest  Tiitnes  of 
humanity. 

POIGTIEES,  DIANA  DE,  DUCHESS  OF  VALEKTIXOlS, 
Wah  bom  March  BUL,  ISOO.  When  her  father,  the  Count  of 
St^  y»ilier,  waa  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for  favouring  the  escape 
of  the  eoastable  Bourbon,  Diana  obtained  his  pardon  by  throwing 
herself  at  the  feet  of  Francii  the  First.  St  Yallier  was,  however, 
lentenced  to  perpetual  eonhnemeni}  and  the  horror  he  e^periei^ced 
at  thiti  fate  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died, 

Diana  de  Poiciiem  married,  in  1521,  Louis  de  Brese^  grand -maj^hal 
of  Normandy ;  hy  him  she  had  two  daugbtera,  whom  she  married 
very  advantageously.  She  must  have  been  at  least  thirty -five  yean 
of  age,  when  the  Duke  of  Or  lean  9,  afterwards  Hi^nry  the  Third,  of 
France,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  deeply  attached  to  her ;  and 
she  maintained  her  ascendency  over  him  till  his  death,  in  U59i. 
Henry  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  testimonies  of  his  attach  men  t« 
both  in  ptiblic  aud  private.  The  palttces*  public  edifices,  and  hii 
own  armour,  were  all  ornamented  with  "the  moon,  bow  and  arrows," 
the  emblems  and  device  of  hia  mistrebii.  Her  influence^  both  personal 
and  political,  was  carried  to  an  unbcmnded  extent.  She  may 
said  to  have  divided  the  crown  with  her  lover,  of  whose  counsel 
ibe  was  the  directing  principal,  and  of  whose  attachment  she  waa 
the  sole  object.  The  young  queen,  Catharine  de  M edicts,  not  inferior 
in  geniufi,  taJite,  and  beauty,  to  Diaua,  was  obliged  to  act  a  mh* 
ordTuftte  part. 

Diana  was  made  Duchess  de  Valeniinois  in  1549.  In  1552,  she 
nnrscd  the  queen  In  a  dangerous  iMneas,  notwithstanding  their  bitter 
feeling  towards  each  other.  She  preferred  the  interest  of  the  state 
to  the  aggrandizement  of  her  family ;  and  she  loved  the  glory  of 
her  king.  Her  charities  were  immense ;  and  every  man  disiingnished 
for  genius  wfts  sure  of  her  support.  Yet  she  did.  not  always  make 
&  good  use  of  her  power;  for  she  pcnjuaded  Henry  to  break  the 
truce  with  Spain,  which  was  the  source  of  many  evils  to  France. 
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Sbe  did  thli  at  th^  instlgiitlon  of  the  CardinaJ  of  Lorniine ;  but  htf 
mltk  the  rest  of  the  Gui^a^  no  sooner  the  rt'Siilr,  than  tliey 
loifiied  with  Cutharkje  de  Medicis  to  ruin  Dian%  if  ehe  wfmid  consent 
lo  iht  marrtage  of  their  nleco,  Mnvy,  Queen  of  fseotland,  to  th' 
dAtipbin.  Thi»  was  done,  and  tbe  duclie$a  remaised  without  support!,, 
bat  sbp  did  not  lo^  her  tlrmiiessj  the  king  ptomlisdd  to  inform 
her  of  all  the  plots  of  her  Gnemicsf  ^ut  he  died  Boon  &(ttv  of  a 
wonud  he  i^eived  in  a  tonniamentr  where  be  had  ivom  her 
eoloufs,  blaok  and  wrhite,  as  usual 

C«tbaiine  sent  her  an  order  to  deliver  up  the  royid  Jewels,  and 
retire  to  one  of  her  castles.  "Is  Uie  king  dead?"  a^ked  she.  "No, 
iladame^^  replied  the  mea^n^er^  ^'but  he  cannot  Uve  tiki  night." 
•*Tbefu,"  eaid  Diana,  "I  have  oa  yet  no  master.  When  he  shall  ha 
ISO  iTtort^  should  1  be  m  unfortunate  as  to  survive  liim  iopg,  t 
sbaJl  be  too  wretehed  to  be  senjiible  of  their  mallce.^^ 

Cathiuine,  howtsver,  was  persuaded  not  to  persecute  the  duchesai 
wbo«  in  return  f^ir  being  uliywed  to  retain  tlto  i^iiperh  gifts  of  the 
Idtig,  pit^sented  her  with  a  nia^ificent  palajce.  Diuna  retired  to 
Anetf  a  palace  built  for  her  by  Henry  theSeeond^  but  wa.'^  recalled 
in  156  i,  by  Catharine,  to  detach  the  constitble  de  Montmorency 
^mm  his  nephews,  the  Chiitillons,  which  service  her  groat  inliuenco 
Hnr  him  enabled  her  to  perform. 

^^bo  died  In  1566,  at  the  age  of  sixty -six.  rclaining  h«r  hOAUtJ 
^Hlha  kiflt, 

H  FOLLA  ARQENTAHIA, 

^WiFK  of  Lucan,  the  Lattn  poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  her  merits, 
which  is  now  lost^  but  her  name  is  inimortaUzcd  by  two  other 
poeta  of  thM  fiige,  Martini  and  Buitius.  Lucan  was  condemned  to 
death  by  Nero;  hut  the  tyrant  lUlo wed  him  to  choose  the  way  ia 
which  he  would  die.  He  chose  the  warm  bntli  and  an  open  artcTT; 
but  entreated  his  wife  to  ilve,  and  lranscril>e  his  great  poem,  tno 
**Fhttrsali&  v'  which  alie  protuii^ed  him  to  do.  It  h  said  that^  ailer 
J]k  mourn  fill  death,  she  i^hui  herself  up  In  a  sf^litary  retreat,  with 
tht  bust  of  Lucan  beside  her,  and  there  carefhUy  revised  the  three 
fivfl  books  of  the  **FharsaJia." 


POLLEY,  MARGAEET, 

Was  one  of  those  who  sulTered  martyrdom  Tot  their  religions 
OfdniouB  in  ttie  retgn  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Englatid,  She  wils  hurued 
^Tmihridge,  July^  1565. 

B  FOMFHIA  FL0TI3?A, 

^A  Rom  AST  lady»  who  married  Tnijan  while  he  waa  n  priviiA 
IndividuaL  She  entered  Rome  in  procession  with  her  husband  when 
lie  was  sainted  emperor,  in  the  year  9%  au<i  distinguished  herself 
by  her  ajfabillty,  humanity,  and  kindness  to  the  poor  and  Mendlem 
It  I A  rceorded  tliat  on  approaching  the  threshoid  of  the  palaco  raised 
by  Kero,  she  gaxed  for  a  moment  upon  the  vjist  and  splendid  monu- 
meni  of  so  many  crimes,,  and  polluted  by  so  many  vices ;  ther. 
turning  to  the  people,  and  raising  her  hands  and  eyes  heaveii-ward, 
tfhe  ^jtelaimcd,  **Maj  the  gods  send  me  forcli  from  this  august  palace, 
whenever  1  msy  be  destined  to  leave  tt,  even  as  I  now  enter  it| 
and  may  the  high  destiny  to  which  fortune  oow  ruses  ums,  leave 
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me  in  potsesskn  of  the  tame  qualities  with  which  I  this  day  anme 
it." 

The  people  applauded  her  speeco,  and  seem  always  to  have  lortd 
and  revered  her.  And  she  proved  herself  worthy  of  this  vum 
esteem.  She  was  remarkable  for  the  dimity  of  her  deportment, 
aiul  for  the  influence  which  her  chaste  example  had  on  the  monh 
of  Roman  society.  Plotina  loved  tranquillity,  and  soos^t  to  iDcIine 
her  husband's  heart  to  the  arts  of  peace;  but  Trajan  was  a  soldier, 
and  bis  passion  for  military  glory  superseded  tp  the  last  his  wisdom 
and  his  discretion.  As  Plotina  could  not  dissuade  him  fWm  his 
U<t  expedition  into  Africa  and  Asia,  she  accompanied  him;  wis 
by  his  tiidc  when  he  passed  the  Tigris  orer  a  bridge  of  boats ;  and 
when  he  died  she  was  beside  him  and  received  his  last  breath. 
Til  en,  after  f>hc  had,  bj  her  energy  and  influence,  made  her  fiiTooritB 
Adrian  cuiperur,  she  brought  back  the  ashes  of  her  husband  to 
Kome;  and  still  enjoyed  ail  the  honours  and  titles  of  a  Somin 
empress  under  Adrian,  who,  by  her  means,  had  succeeded  to  the 
vacant  throne.  At  her  dvath,  which  occurred  in  the  year  1S2,  the 
was  ranked  among  the  goddesses,  and  received  divine  boDOOTB. 

POOL,   RACHEL  VAN, 

Was  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1664.  Her  father  was  the  fiunons 
pnifcssor  of  anatomy,  Ruysch;  and  her  instructor  in  the  art  of 
I»uiiiting  was  Williaiu  Van  Aelst,  whom  she  soon  equalled  in  the 
reprosentatiDn  of  tlowers  and  fruit.  She  studied  nature  so  closely, 
a:i  I  imitated  her  so  well,  that  she  was  thought  almost  a  prodigy, 
auil  allowed  to  be  the  most  able  artist  of  her  time  In  that  line^ 
Her  choice  of  subjects  was  judicious ;  her  manner  of  painting  them 
exquisite;  and  she  contrasted  them  in  all  her  compositions  with 
uiiitsuul  beauty  and  delicacy;  and  they  appeared  so  natural,  that 
every  plant,  flower,  or  insect,  would  deceive  the  eye  with  the 
semblance  of  reality.  Her  reputation  extended  all  over  Europe, 
and  she  was  appointed  painter  to  the  elector  palatine,  who,  as  a 
tcstiinouy  of  respect,  sent  her  a  complete  set  of  silver  for  her 
toilette,  'consisting  of  twenty-eight  pieces,  and  six  candlesticks. 
He  also  engn>ssed  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  paying  for  them 
with  princely  generosity.  In  early  life  she  married  Juris  Van 
Pool,  an  eminent  portrait-painter,  with  whom  she  lived  very 
happily.  She  continued  to  paint  to  the  last  period  of  a  long  life ; 
and  licr  pictures,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  were  as  neatly  and  care- 
fully worked  as  when  she  was  thirty.  Her  paintings  are  uncom- 
monly rare,  being  treasured  up  as  curiosities  in  Holland  and 
Gernuiny.  She  died  at  Amsterdam,  in  1750,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  Slie  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  her  character  as  her  talentiL 
Her  genius  developed  itself  very  early,  and  she  had  becomi 
somewhat  celebrated  for  it  before  she  received  any  instructifXL 

POPE,  MARIA, 

An  actress,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Campion,  a  respectable 
merchant  of  Watcrford.  The  family  being  left  in  reduced  circum- 
stances by  Mr.  Campion's  death,  Maria  went  on  the  stage,  and 
soon,  as  a  tragic  actress,  attained  great  eminence,  especially  by 
her  personation  of  Juliet.  In  1798,  she  married  Mr.  Pope»  the 
actor. 


PORTER,   ANNA  MARIA, 

the  dungbtcr  of  an  Irish  olft^er^  who  died  shortly  Aft^r  her 
th,  leaving  a  widow  and  Ecveral  child  ren^  wltlj  but  a  a  mall 
"rimony  for  their  snpport.  Mrs.  Porter  took  her  funiily  to  RcotiftJid 
flOOEi  aft^r;  and  tbere^p  with  her  only  and  elder  fiister,  J^me,  ftrid 
ibeir  brother,  Sir  Hobert  Ker  Porter^  she  received  the  rudiments 
her  fid II cation.  Sir  Walter  Sflott.  when  a  smdeut  at  college, 
intimate  with  th^e  family,  nnd,  we  arc  told^  "was  very  fond  of 
1  teasing  the  little  female  student  when  very  gravely  engaged 
her  book,  or  more  often  fondling  her  on  his  knecf,  anil  felling 
Htoriea  of  witches  and  warlocks^  till  boih  forgot  ihcir  tbrnn^r 
kyful  merriment  in  the  nmrvelloua  interest  of  I  he  rale.''  Mrs* 
Porter  rpmoved  to  Ireland,  and  tfuhseriLiently  i£>  London,  chiefiy 
tb  a  view  to  the  education  of  her  children. 
Anna  Mari<«  became  an  aulhoretjs  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Iter 
t  work  was  called  "Artless  Tales,"  and  was  puhllKhed  iii  1793» 
on  Sebaj!tiaD,  or  the  Uou^^e  of  Bruganzai"  is  cou^iidered  her  l^est 
vel  Some  of  her  others  are  *'Thc  Lake  of  Killamey,"  "A  Sailor^s 
'ricndiihip  antf  a  Soldier'ti  Love/'  '*Thc  Hungarian  Brothert*/' 
^■^llttd  Romance*,  and  other  Poem?/*  **Thc  Red  use  of  Norway,'* 
'  t  Knight  of  SL  John,"  "lloehe  Blanche,**  and  "Honour  trilara." 
Porter  died  at  BristoU  while  on  a  vi^it  to  bcr  brother,  Dr. 
Porter,  on  the  2fsit*  of  .June,  1832,  oged  fifty -two. 

The  number  of  her  novels  is  really  astoniishing — more  than  ^fly 
ToUmies  were  the  product  of  her  pen.  In  all  her  works,  Mii 
Anna  Maria  Porter  portrays  the  domestic  affection j?,  and  the  charmi 
of  henevolence  and  virtue,  with  that  warmth  and  earnestness  whleh 
incereslf  The  feelings ;  hut  iri  ^'Don  Sebastian"  we  have  an  interciiitng 
plot,  and  characters  finely  discriminated  and  drawn*  The  atitlior 
Jlu,  IhereforCi  ihewn  a  higher  order  of  genius  in  this  novel  than 
in  lier  otEiei^  becaoMe  she  has  di.>:p]Hyed  more  construe tiv«  power, 

PORTER,  JANE, 

Was  sister  of  the  pret^editig,  and  the  oldest  of  the  two,  though 
ebe  did  not  comraenee  her  career  of  authorship  so  early,  nfsr  did 
she  write  sincb  a  number  of  novelii  a:^  ber  sifter,  yet  she  has 
succeeded  in  making  a  deei>cr  impre^siori  of  her  genius  on  the 
ftgc.  She  was  the  fis-st  th«t  i  Tit  rod  need  that  beautiful  kind  of 
tietloa,  the  hii;turioal  romance,  which  has  now  become  so  popular. 
Her  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw*'  was  puhliFtied  in  1603,  and  "The 
Scottish  Chiefs"  in  1810 ;  both  were  highly  popular,  hut  '^Thaddcna 
of  VVarsRW**  had  unprecedenrcd  success.  It  was  translated  into 
most  of  the  continental  laiigu.^ge*i^  and  Poland  was  loud  in  its 
praise.  Kosciusko  rient  the  author  a  riiig,  containing  his  portrait, 
Geiieml  Gavdiner,  the  Rritbh  minij<ter  at  Wart^iiw,  could  not  be  he  v  a 
tbttt  any  otiier  than  an  eye- witness  hud  written  tho  story,  so 
Accurate  were  the  dc^riptjonii,  although  Mi>is  Porter  had  not  then 
been  in  PoLa))d.  She  was  honoured  pnbUely  hy  having  the  title 
of  Chanoine&s  of  ihe  Polish  order  of  St.  Jfmebim  conferred  upon 
lier  after  the  publication  of  "Thaddeus  of  Wursaw." 

MiBS  Porter's  last  work  was  the  "The  Pasu»r*s  Fireside  ;**  aud 
r  rI&O  wrote,  in  cottjniicrion  with  lier  i^Lster,  **Tales  round  a 
mert  Hfiiiith."  ghe  eojiirll/uted  to  matiy  \«riQ<lkia\4  tii3i^\iRS. 
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"Blogmpliical  Sketch  of  Colon^jl  DenliaTn,  the  African  TraTeUert" 
In  the  "Naval  and  Military  Joamal,"  was  much  admired.  The 
getiius  of  both  these  ladies  was  tsimUar  in  kind ;  they  dcstribei 
pcenery  vhidly,  and  in  up  peals  to  the  lender  and  Jieroic  paJision^ 
were  effective  and  ffuccessJ'ul  i  but  their  works  want  the  permanent 
int<;rcBt  of  real  lifts,  variety  of  character,  and  dialogue. 

The  career  of  MiM  Porter  not  marked  hy  any  striking  event; 
Bhe  won  her  celebrity  hy  her  penius,  and  the  excellence  of  her 
character  h  right  ens  the  pieture,  and  makes  her  fame  a  blessing  to 
lier  sex.   Mi.Hs  Porter  died  May  24th,,  at  the  reside  nee  qf 

her  broth er»  Dr.  Poncr,  (the  last  survivor  of  the  family,)  at  Bristol 
Sho  was  nearly  seventy*  four  years  of  age. 

PORTIA, 

DAtroMTER  of  the  cclebfflted  Cato  of  Utica,  whs  marriect  first  to 
Blbulus,  by  whom  Bhe  had  two  children.  Becomrng  a  widow,  she 
married  her  cousin  Marcus  Brutus.  When  Brutus  was  enga^d  fn 
the  conspiracy  against  Offsar,  he  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  conceal 
the  agitation  of  hij*  mirni  from  hh  wife,  who  did  not  vcnlnre  tn 
urge  him  to  let  her  share  fn  the  secret,  till  she  had  ^ven  decisive 
proof  of  her  strength  of  mind*  iiho  accordingly  gave  herself  a  deep 
wound  in  the  thigh,  atid  then,  when  pain  and  }ms  of  blood  hai 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  she  reprejiented  to  Bmtns,  that  the 
daughter  of  Gato,  and  his  wife,  might  hope  to  be  considered  m3 
somethirsg  more  than  a  mere  female  companion.  Slic  tlien  showed 
him  her  wound,  and  Brutus,  after  imploring  the  gods  that  he  inigLt 
live  U>  pr<ive  himself  worthy  a  wife  like  Portia,  informed  her  of 
tbe  conspiracy* 

When  the  important  daj"  arrived,  March  15,  B.  C*  44,  ehc  sent 
messenger  after  mesfienger  to  bring  her  word  what  Brurus  wa* 
doingi  and  at  length  fainted  away,  so  that  a  report  reached  h«r 
huKband  that  she  was  dead. 

Brntus  perceiving  that  lie  had  not  accomplished  his  object  hf 
the  assassination  of  Cffisar,  left  Rome  for  Athens.  Portia  accom'- 
panied  him  to  tbe  shore  and  then  left  him,  ^  he  thought  it 
necessary  that  she  shonld  return  to  Home. 

After  the  death  of  Bmtns,  Portia  resolved  not  to  survive  Mm, 
and  beirag  closely  watched  by  her  friends,  snatched  burning  coaifi 
from  the  tire,  and  thrusting  them  in  ber  mouth,  held  thura  there 
till  she  was  suffocated,  B.  a  42, 

POSSONBY,  CATHARINE, 

Has  written  chiefly  for  the  magazines  and  annuals.  Her  poetry 
exhibits  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  the  religious  sentiment  which 
always  eletates  the  fancy.  She  has  also  written  several  prose 
works.  "The  Countess  dUuvergne  j  or.  Sufferings  of  the  Protestant* 
in  the  Sixteenth  Centnrj^"  is  a  work  of  literary  merit,  and  in- 
tere:9tlng  in  its  displays  of  Christian  heroism. 

POSTANS,  MES., 

Ja  author  of  "Catch;  or»  Random  Sketches  taken  daring  a 
Reifidence  in  one  of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  Western  India,''  Sho 
resided  many  years  in  the  province  of  Cntch,  and  her  work  is  eon- 
fiiidcred  one  of  the  most  faithful  pictures  of  life  in  India,  giving  a 
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miifdte  accoani  or  the  feudal  goremment  and  costams^  the  reUgions 
■ecta  ft&d  ^perstition^  of  the  people.  The  arl^oemtic  disiiuctiond 
or  casti^  are  rigidly  preserved,  atid  tkc  chiefs  are  baugb^,  debauched, 
&nd  cruel. 

POXZO,    ISABELLA  DAL, 

Wig  a  native  of  Turin,  wbcpc,  in  the  church  of  St  Francesco 
is  a  picture  painted  by  her,  representing  Che  yiigln  and  Child 
with  feTerAl  sainte.  The  date  of  thk  piece  i«  1^6,  and  U  h  h%b]y 
eateamed* 

PRATT.  ANNE, 

This  lady  is  a  native  of  Strood.  in  the  county  of  Kent,  where 
her  rather  held  a  resp«cta.b1c  pofltion ;  she  wan  borti  about  the 
year  1811,  and  broaght  i2p  under  the  sole  ciu^  of  an  excellent  and 
pious  mother,  her  other  parent  haTing  died  %¥hen  sbe  was  quite 
young.  From  tblsi  tnother  she  early  imbitjcd  a  taste  for  ruadmg, 
and  fh>m  her  father  appeani  to  have  inherited  a  love  for  botanicrtl 
study,  which  developed  itself  iti  early  lift.  She  was  ahrays  pass  ion - 
atety  fond  of  flowers,  and  never  so  happy  a^  when  adaiiririg  their 
beautiea,  aud  inquiring:  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  plant:? 
which  bore  them;  no  wonder  then  that  she  evenlualiy  beeame  ^ 
good  botanist,  and  wrote  books  upon  floral  sul>jettii  which  are 
inierBSting  alike  to  old  and  young.  Anne  Pratt  was  always  an  acute, 
eeridble  child,  with  plenty  of  vivacity  and  kindliness  of  disposition ; 
the  pot!4se£^d  great  influence  over  her  sehoolfellows,  to  whom  she 
wa»  accustomed  to  deliver  play  lecturer  upoti  sueb  reeondite 
subjects  as  "The  ways  of  tbe  quakcrs.** 

Sbe  made  an  early  determination  to  become  an  author,  and  this 
teemed  a  kind  of  preparatton  for  it*  We  do  not,  however,  find 
that  sbe  veiy  qiiiekly  carried  this  determinutlon  into  effects  She 
carefully  studied  tbe  rules  of  grammar,  and  the  art  of  composition  ; 
but  as  her  knowledge  increased ^  she  Ijegau  to  entertain  doubts  of 
her  capabilities,  and  it  was  not  until  ihe  attait\ed  quite  a  mat n re 
age  that  her  first  book  appeared;  Ibis  was  a  pretty  little  square 
volume,  issued  In  1841,  by  Chavlcs  Knight,  who  was  then  doing 
BO  much  to  populariEe  goiad  sound  literature  by  his  "Penny  Magazine" 
and  other  publieatlons.    This  volume  quickly  followed  by 

another  of  a  similar  character,  entitled  "Flowers  and  their  Asso- 
ciatiouB;"  and  after  that^  at  no  long  intervals,  came  two  or  three 
little  books,  written,  like  the  above,  especially  for  the  Instrucrlon 
of  Ihe  young ;  and  all  excellent  alike  In  their  moral  tone,  and  stxu-' 
pheity  of  style, 

lu  18^,  Ulss  Pratt  wm  requested  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
to  write  some  of  their  monthly  volumes,  and  lihe  produced  for  this 
series  "^Wild  Flowera  of  the  Year,"  ^'Garden  Flowers  of  tbe  Year,*' 
and  *'Scriptiire  PlauL'*/'  These  books  have  bad  a  very  large  sale, 
the  first  of  them  &umetiiing  like  forty  thousand;  it  was  written 
while  the  author  was  in  deep  afFliction  on  account  of  the  death  of 
her  mother,  from  whom  she  had  never  before  been  long  separated, 
and  tn  whom  ahe  was  devotedly  attach ed^  This  employment  of 
ber  miud  was  salutary  at  such  a  time,  and  thencefurward  sbe 
entered  with  greater  ardonr  than  ever  into  UEerary  pursuiLi,  pro- 
ducing the  tittle  books  above  named,  and  others  to  be  presently 
tnumerated,  in  rapid  succc^ion.  It  should  be  meiuloncd  that  she 
had,  about  the  year  1^%  written  for  the  T^t  Society  a  small 
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vforK  entitled  "Grtfen  Fields  and  their  GraiJ^e^."  STid  a  year  6^ 
two  afler,  liad  rurniRhcd  the  text  for  a  bcanlifaliy-ilUiBtrated 
present -booli,  calkd  **TJie  Excclletit  Woman/*  founded  on  SoJomon'j 
definirion  of  stich  a  character^ 

Miss  PrtiEl*s  most  important  works,  have  httn  composed  fbr  the 
Cbrititian  Knowledge  Society,  hi!r  connection  commenced  iti  1851, 
when  she  undertook  to  write  a  work  on  "Common  Thlnga  of  thq 
Sca-Coast,"  which  is  one  of  the  most,  popular  books  on  the  suhjcct 
cxtJint.  Thia  was  followed  hy  "Our  Natiye  Wild  Flowers,"  in  two 
handsome  sqnaro  volumes,  profusply  illustrated  from  drdwingif  br 
the  authofp  who  is  most  skilful  in  the  delineation  of  botanicd 
Bubjectfj.  Then  followed  anoilier  work,  uniform  in  £ize  and  style, 
called  "Our  Song  Birds  and  the  success  of  these  books^  whose 
iliuptratiime  were  in  a  new  style  of  colour-printing,  induced  die 
Sociuty  to  determine  on  the  issue  of  a  large  work  on  "Tlie  Flowering 
Plantii  and  Ferns  of  Britain,"  which  this  clever  and  inderatiguhle 
author  undertook,  and  has  only  recently  completed.  It  la  in  strverai 
volumes,  und  presents  the  results  of  the  better  part  of  an  indiistriotiii 
life  devoted  to  a  close  and  loving  jitudy  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
perties of  British  plants;  it  is  in  its  character  at  once  sci^ntiii^ 
and  popular,  and  must  tAke  its  place  as  a  standard  anihuritv. 
Miss  Pratt  is,  we  understand,  now  en^iaged  hi  a  smaller  work  on 
*'Poiiionotis  and  Deleterious  PlanU,"  which  cannot  be  other  than 
a  useful  contribution  to  popular  ecotiomic  botaincal  literature. 

By  all  this  it  will  be  seen  lb  at  this  author  well  desenes  u  place 
in  our  catalogue  of  remarkable  women.  Her  works  have  gone 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  ht^r  native  land,  and  linked  more 
closely  to  ca.turc  the  hearts  of  their  numerous  rtjader^.,  wheUmr 
old  or  youug.  Her  intense  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  her 
reverence  for  all  the  works  of  the  Almighty  Creat^jr^  aro  viiiible 
in  everything  she  has  wiitten  j  and  her  kindly  and  affectionate 
spirit  has  so  infused  itself  through  her  teairbings,  that  she  is  mo«i 
Uke  a  compa^nion  than  a  teaclitir,  even  to  the  most  youtlifuL  Of 
late,  Mibs  Pratt  has  resided  chiefly  at  Dover,  for  the  beneiit  of 
I  he  fresh  bracing  air,  her  health  being  delicate.  She  is  one  of 
tbe  plei^^ntest  of  companions  and  warmest  of  friends  j  and  is 
still  as  eager  a  student  in  the  great  school  of  nature  as  she  waa 
in  lier  young  day^.  Many  good  poems  are  scattered  through  her 
various  works,  but  she  does  not  pride  herself  upon  her  rhyming 
fkculty. 

PEISCA, 

A  Roman  lady,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  horribly  tortured, 
and  afterwards  beheaded,  for  refusing  to  abjure  her  religion  and 
to  uacrifice  to  idols,  under  the  Kmperor  Claudius,  about  the  ycAr 
275. 

PEJTCHAED,  HANNAH, 

As  eminent  EtigUsh  actress,  whose  maiden  name  was  Taughau, 
was  bom  about  171 K  She  was  on  the  London  stage  when  very 
young,  and  eitcelled  in  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  especially  tha 
fatter.   She  died  in  176S. 

PROBA,   YALERIA  FALCONIA, 

Was  the  wife  of  Adolphus,  the  Roman  proconsul,  in  the  reigns 
of  Honoiioufl  and  Theodosius  ttt«  ypuuger.  3he  cwposed  a  YLrgil- 
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ion  pcTilo  upon  tljp  bonks  of  tli©  Old  and  New  TcstamontE,  wljich 
was  printed  at  Fraukfort,  ia  1641.  She  also  wrote  on  epltupti  on 
bar  husbaud. 

PULCn  ERI  A. 
A  DACOHT^n  or  Tliet)dofllu5  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Rome,  In  3Td. 
Slie  waa  eminent  for  her  pkty.  moderation,  and  Tirtua;. 

PDLCUERIA  jELIA, 

BOKK  In  399»  was  th&  daughter  of  Arc nd ins.  Emperor  of  the  EmU 
She  reigned  conjointly  with  her  brother,  Theodtisinsi,  li  tntkl  iind 
fteble  prince.  The  vigqram  wisdom  of  Pukhcria^  though  onjy  iwo 
years  the  elder,  eompensated  for  his  defects,  and  aim  miiintainedi 
hj  meeknesfl  and  diseretion,  that  afccendency  over  him  which  u 
superior  capiicity  always  gives.  Adorned  with  nil  tlie  gmces  of 
t)eautv^  at  lifi*Hin  sho  took  &  vow  of  virginityi  and  penmaded  her 
tVk<t  younger  Bisters  to  do  the  same,  ^he  consecrated  herself  to 
th«  service  of  God  and  the  statt,  and  divided  her  tiriic  betw^n 
prayer,  charity,  and  the  aiTairs  of  the  en)  pi  re.  At  Bixteen^  nhe  took 
the  name  of  AugnstHi  and  as  Rhe  had  always  the  prudence  to 
preserve  ber  broth er^ci  honour,  ^he  governed  in  his  nam«  with  great 
snceeaa,  SUe  gave  him  the  credit  of  completing  the  destruction  of 
idolatrous  temples  and  wDr!ihipi  which  waa  dnc  to  the  spirit,  iinnncsM, 
and  wise  lenity  of  her  mea^^urcs,  Puleheria's  great  natural  ^gucity 
enahled  her  to  discover  at  once  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  sho 
executed  her  ptirposes  \vith  promptitude  and  vigour. 

The  empire  wns  ngltalcd  by  IHc lions,  when  iirsi  .she  *ftoofl  at  its 
helm  ^  but  it  soon  enjoyed  a  perfect  puace  under  her  wise  Hdmfnis- 
ttatiou;  she  tJiught  her  brother  to  rc^ptet  (he  rights  of  pr^i perry, 
sayiiigi  tliat  **Tlie  more  prlncus  abstained  from  tonchin^  thu  wenUh 
of  thtir  people,  the  greater  would  be  their  resoun;es  m  the  wants 
of  the  a  tale/' 

When  Theodosius^  we^k  and  Irresolute,  neglected  her  advice,  and 
fiiffered  hlmMlf  to  be  guided  by  his  eunuchs,  the  empire  soon  A-lt 
and  mourned  the  change.  On  his  death,  in  4DD,  he  left  hnt 
oat  child,  a  daughter,  married  to  Valeiitinian  the  Thin  J,  Pukhei  ia 
beeaitie  boIe  mistress  of  the  empire.  For  political  ren&ons  i-he  nmnkd 
ICarcian,  an  old  officer  in  the  army,  whom  she  umde  emperor. 
She  lived  four  years  after,  till  4o4,  maintaining  the  same  exenipl!«uy 
character.  Her  loss  was  deeply  regretted.  Bhe  alone  had  ^uHtaiued 
the  imperial  dignity,  under  the  reign  of  ber  imbecile  brtfther  i  and 
after  his  death,  had  placed  the  crown  on  a  he&d  worthy  to  wear 
IL  During  her  life  she  was  a  mother  to  the  poor,  Aud  she  left 
them  her  possessions  at  ber  death. 


QUEENSBURY,   CATHERIKE    HYDE,   DUCHESS  OP, 
Was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Bochester, 
and  wife  of  Charies  Douglaj^  third  Duke  of  Qncensbury.    She  waa 
a  celebrated  beauty,  and  received  tributes  from  Pope  and  from 
Prior, 

A  ibrgotten  poet,  Whitehead,  has  celebrated  her  octogenaiy  charms. 
Since  the  Grecian  llelen»  no  lady  lieerns  so  nearly  to  have  tilled 
a  cetituiy  of  praise.   What  i^  rare  in  a  woman  so  admired,  &he  wjia 
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modest,  unaffected,  devoted  to  her  family  and  Mends.  She  and 
the  duke  were  fond  of  literary  society,  and  maintained  an  intimacy 
with  Swift,  Pope,  and  especially  Gay.  To  the  last,  the  duchess 
was  unspeakably  kind ;  she  not  only  gave  him  the  shelter  of  her 
roof,  but  paid  attention  to  the  minute,  every>day  comforts,  which 
the  unpractical  poet  could  never  manage  for  himself.  At  the  pro- 
hibition of  his  opera,  "Polly,"  their  graces  were  so  warm  in  their 
resentment,  that  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  at  court.  The 
iuchess  corresponded  with  many  persons  of  note;  her  letters  are 
JO  be  met  with  dispersed  among  the  collections  that  are  brought 
forward  for  the  gratification  of  modem  curiosity.  They  exhibit 
considerable  sprightliness  and  good  sense, 

QUENBUKGA, 

Or,  as  she  was  sometimes  called,  **Bobba,**  a  name  commonly 
adopted  by  the  consorts  of  the  Northumbrian  monarchs,  was  the 
daughter  of  Kynigils,  one  of  the  Kings  of  Wessex,  who  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  Brlrluus,  and  under  his 
direction  founded  Winchester  Cathedral.  Oswald  and  his  Queen 
Bobba  held  their  court  at  the  royal  city  of  Bobbanburgh,  the  name 
and  site  of  which  Is  still  preserved — Bamburgh  Castle,  a  fortress 
at  one  time  of  great  size  and  strength.  Queen  Bobba,  we  are  told, 
was  as  much  celebrated  by  her  admirable  conduct,  as  was  the 
saintly  king,  her  husband,  by  his  holiness  of  life.  After  the  death 
of  Oswald,  who  was  attacked  and  cruelly  slain  by  Penda,  King  of 
Mercla,  who  envied  his  goodness  and  prosperity,  the  widowed  queen 
obtained  permission  to  bury  the  head  and  arm  of  her  husband, 
which  were  the  only  portions  of  his  dismembered  body  she  could 
procure ;  she  had  the  precious  relics  enshrined  In  a  silver  case,  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Aldan,  by  whom  they  werec  arefully  deposited  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  In  the  royal  city  of  Bobbanburgh,  as  Is  recorded  by 
tlie  Venerable  Bede.  After  this,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  pious 
Quenburga,  who  probably  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  her  days  In  seclusion. 

QUENBURGA, 

Or  Keneburgli,  as  It  Is  sometimes  spelled,  was  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  Saxon  kings  who  ruled  In  Britain  during  the  Heptarchy; 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Penda,  King  of  Mercla,  and  was  mainly 
Instrumental,  It  is  said,  In  converting  that  powerful  monarch  to 
Christianity.  She  was  married  to  Alfred,  eldest  son  of  Oswy,  and 
was  called  Queen  of  Dcria,  over  which  district  her  husband  had 
control.  Through  her  Influence,  we  are  told  that  the  court  of  Alflred 
became  converted  Into  a  kind  of  monastic  school  of  regular  dis- 
cipline and  Christian  perfection,  according  to  the  Ideas  of  religion 
then  prevalent.  Her  heart.  It  Is  said,  was  more  set  upon  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  than  on  any  earthly  diadem. 

Alflred  having  died  during  his  father's  lifetime,  Quenburga  returned 
to  her  father's  dominions,  and,  resolving  to  devote  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  religious  seclusion,  founded  an  establishment  of  Christian 
virgins  at  a  place  on  the  confines  of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton, 
called  Dormund-caistor,  and  afterwards  in  her  honour  Kunnebnig- 
ceastor,  or  the  town  of  Quenburgh.  Here  she  lived,  and  hero  she 
died,  and  here,  when  her  fother  was  killed,  and  heavy  misfortones 
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fbll  upon  her  family ^  ebe  received  her  thr^e  iiL^terSi  Kcne^withai 
Quetidriilat  ^nd  Idaburga,  de^lroug,  like  her,  of  Snrling  a  place  of 
Tttii  and  retirement  ftom  lb©  troubles  of  life,    Drayton,  in 
"Polyalbion,"  myf,  I 

"Keuelidrg  in  tbia  our  Rsinted  front  ehrtU  ^Uind,  I 
lij  AUix^l  the  Uived  vifpf  limg  of  NorthuinberluAd  ^"  | 

and,  according  to  Palgrave^  fibe  was  "A  mirr<jr  of  panctily,  so  that 
many  virgins  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  reeorted  to  lier  nionatitery, 
to  bo  instructed  in  the  rule^  iind  exercises  of  a  rdjgintiA  life ;  and 
wiillc  tbe  daughters  of  princes  reverenced  ber  m  a  mintreEiFt,  tho 
poor  were  ad  mi  tied  to  regard  ber  as  a  companion,  and  botli  tbo 
otLu  and  the  giber  honoured  her  as  a  parent/' 


KACnEL» 

TfiE  yonojfest  dangTitcr  of  Laban,  the  Syrian,  the  belo^red 
of  Jflcol^^  thQ  patriurclu  mother  of  Joseph  and  Benjannnt — hoKf 
many  tK^autifnl  traits  of  ciiaracter,  how  many  touch fnfj  incidents 
of  her  husband's  life,  are  connected  ivith  h4?r  name  i  Rachel  was 
the  true  wife  of  Jacob,  the  wife  of  hif^  choice,  bis  flrat  and  only 
love.  For  ber,  "he  served  Laban  seven  years,  and  they  seemed 
to  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  bore  ber/'  At  the  cIoj^q 
of  this  term,  the  crafty  father,  who  livished  to  retjiin  Jacob  in  bia 
service,  praedsed  the  gross  deception  ef  giving  Leah  insteail  of 
Rachel,  and  then  perraitlhig  Jacob  to  have  the  beloved  one  ail 
anoliier  wife,  provided  he  would  serire  another  seven  years  1  Tbul 
Eachcl  really  cost  her  husband  fourteen  years*  servitude. 

She  was  "beautlfal  and  welU favoured,'-  Moses  telis  us;  yet  surely 
it  was  not  her  personal  charms  which  gained  such  entire  ascen- 
dency over  the  wise  lion  of  Isaac^   Jacob  must  have  been  nearl 
ii^ty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  j  and  if  Hacbcl  b~ 
been  detlelent  in  those  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  i^ouL  whie 
could  understand  and  harmonize  with  his  lofty  aspirations  to  fnl 
the  great  datled  God  had  Imposed  itpon  him,  m  the  chosen  Found 
of  thu  house  of  Israel,  she  never  would  have  been  his  con  fid  an 
counsellor,  fViend,  as  well  au  bis  lovely  and  loving  wife.  That  she 
was  this  all  in  all  to  her  husband,  seems  certain  by  the  grief,  the 
utter  desolation  of  Epirit,  which  oven^belmcd  him  for  her  loss.  He 
cherished  her  memory  in  his  heart,  loved  ber  in  the  pa!iKionat« 
love  he  lavished  on  her  children  till  his  dying  day.   Her  two  son^ 
were,  in  moral  character,  far  superior  to  the  other  sons  of  Jacob 
and  this  is  true  tesirimony  of  her  great  and  goo<]  qualities.  Shtf 
died  in  giving  birth  to  Ben  jam  in,  while  Jacob,  with  all  his  family, 
was  on  his  way  from  Syria  to  his  own  land.   Siie  was  buHed  u 
Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  and  Jacob  erected  a  monument  over  h 
grave.   Her  precious  dust  was  thus  left,  as  though  to  keep  pcrrc 
fion  of  the  land  sure,  to  hers  and  her  husband's  posterity,  durin 
the  long  centuries  of  absence  and  bondage.   And,  as  If  to  mar 
that  this  ground  was  hallowed,  the  Messiah  wa3  born  nesa 
place  of  Baehel'B  gram  She  died  B*C. 


RACOEt, 

Aa  lier  name  U  only  Icnown  isi  her  Iht^atriciil  profes^itm,  is  of 
Jewish  piireutflge,  her  fatbcfi  M.  Felix,  heitig  among  the  poorest  of 
hb  tribe.  Hacbcl  Felix  was  the  eldest  of  seven  clifldnrn,  and  early 
began  lo  aid  her  parents  in  their  eevero  strtifrgle  to  prairi  sTiljststeiicfl 
for  their  tamilj*  Her  career  opened  as  a  jftreet  Riigfr;  with  nn 
old  guitar  oii  which  fihe  played  the  accompaniment,  the  liirle  Eaehet 
went  forth  to  win  by  her  ionga  the  bread  fihe  was  urtahrc  to  earn 
with  her  hands 

On  a  cold  evening  in  Jaimar3%  about  tne  year  1830,  Choron,  the 
founder  of  an  academy  for  mtifiic  in  PariSj  was  charmed  by  tie 
silver  voke  of  a  child  singing  ont  the  most  delightful  cadences" upon 
the  keen  wintry  air.  It  was  little  Haehel  "singing  for  her  Flipper/* 
Choron  pressed  through  the  crowd  who  were  gathered  around  her, 
End  in  ntter  amai^enient  gazed  npon  a  delicate  little  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  gumtners,  thinly  clad^  and  standing  in  the  ^now,  the  very 
image  of  desolation.  With  her  henumi>ed  finger  she  held  ouf  a 
wooden  bowl  for  a  sou,  and  in  it  Choron  dropped  a  ijilver  eoin. 
His  heart  was  touchedt  and  the  deepest  feelings  of  hitere^t  for  the 
little  warbler  were  awakened. 

''My  child,"  he  asked,  **who  taught  yon  to  ting  so  well?" 

"Nobody,  sir  I"  said  rhe  liute  girl,  while  her  tmh  chattered;  «l 
have  learnt  just  aa  I  could/' 

**But  where  did  you  learn  those  beautiful  aira  which  jou  sing, 
and  which  I  do  not  know?" 

"IndG«d,  sir,  1  havt  learnt  a  little  of  them  everywhere.  When 
I  go  about  the  streeti^  1  lit^ten  under  the  windows  ta  those  tadie^ 
and  gentlemeu  who  sing.  1  try  to  catch  the  airs  and  the  words!, 
and  afterwards  arrange  them  the  best  way  I  cjin*" 

^You  are  cold  and  hungrj^j  conie  with"  me,  and  T  will  give  you 
food  and  clothing,"  ^aid  the  good  Choron  j  and  the  crowd  clapped 
their  hands.  But  they  lost  their  little  Rachel— she  never  ugain 
on  the  Boulevards.  Choron  obtained  permission  of  her  parents  ro 
give  her  a  musical  education,  and  under  his  tuition  her  wonderful 
vocal  powers  rapidly  developed.  Death  took  away  her  bciiefa^;iDr, 
and  she  returned  awhile  to  her  tniserablo  parents. 

The  little  girl  was  then  just  budditjg  itito  the  bloom  of  agracefu 
and  fiiscinating  woman.  She  looked  at  the  stage  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  bread,  and  succeeded  in  making  an  engagement  at  the 
Gymnase,  one  of  the  minor  theatres  of  Paris.  She  made  tio  impres* 
eion  J  the  audiences  refu&ed  to  applaud.  She  was  disappoinied,  hat 
not  discomfited.  From  an  old  clothes -merchant  of  her  own  race 
ehe  borrowed  an  odd  voltime  of  Racine,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
tragedy  of  Andromache^  She  recited  the  part  of  the  daughter  of 
Hetenci  her  ej  cs  filled,  with  the  tears  of  deep  emotion,  and  ?hti  said 
to  her  mother,  "I  know  my  destiny— I  will  perform  tragedy." 

Through  the  influence  of  a  retired  actor  she  obtained  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Theatre  Fran<jaiae,  and  her  appearance  in  the  charattcn 
of  Racine  was  greeted  with  immense  applause.  The  FarL^ians  were 
in  ecstasies.  The  singing -girl  of  the  Boulevards  was  apotheosized 
a^  the  ^'Tragic  Muse."  Her  salary  was  first  fixed  at  four  thousand 
francs:  the  second  Beaton  it  was  raised  to  one  liundred  and  fifty 
thousand  francs.  The  courts  of  France  and  England  soon  delighted 
to  pay  her  homage;  attd  wlthlu  ten  years  fh)m  the  hour  whCiL 
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Choron  took  her  half  trotm  ftom  the  a  tresis  of  Paris,  shu  woru  a 
gorpeoua  diamand  necklace,  with  the  words  **Yictohia  to  rUcmsL* 
.f^TiitiliiKOTied  upon  itt 

MadenioiEcllG  Rnchel  is  at  tho  hc4id  of  her  profctfpion  as  a  trag ie 
actress,  and  hor  annual  income  is  not  far  from  tluriy-five.  tliousand 
.dollars.  Like  Jenny  Lind  In  another  public  i*pherc,  she  has  no 
pmt  in  her  pirofessiun  or  the  admiration  of  tbe  vomriti-s  ol*  the  dramju 
She  mijrht  hayo  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  living  singer.^,  bnt  sba 
preferred  to  aim  at  the  highest  tragic  eminence.  That  she  haJ 
floeotnplished, 

Would  that  we  could  add— what  mpy  he  tnily  said  of  the  sweet 
singer  of  Sweden— "Made nrioise lie  Racliel  beara  a  spotless  i-eputatiou  V* 
]t  coitld  hardly  Ije  expected,  accusiomed  as  the  poor  littk  girl  was 
to  scenes  of  mi-seiy  and  low  vice  in  ettich  a  licentious  eiiy  on  Pjiria, 
that  Rachel  wonid  grow  up  with  much  nattiral  dehciicy  ol  feulinp; 
but  genius  should  have  a  pnrlfying  power,  giving  more  elevation 
of  sentiment  to  the  soal  of  a  woman.  No  doubt  eftlumny  has 
exaggerated  the  reports  of  Mademoiselle  Kachd's  anion rs^  nor  ought 
she  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  a  Siddons,  wlio  was  botn  and, 
trained  in  a  land  where  female  cha^flty  is  required  as  the  cro^vning 
graee  of  the  actress  Still  we  do  regret  that  a  shadow  has  fallen 
on  the  fair  fame  of  one  who  might  liave  been,  like  Jenny  Lind,  a 
^lory  to  her  sex  m  well  as  to  her  profession.  But  let  us  record 
her  good  deeds.  Mademoiselle  HactieL  is  said  to  ho  very  charitable 
to  the  poor.  She  has  provided  generously  for  her  own  family ; 
cdueatlng  her  siatcrs  and  brothers,  and  never  forgetting  the  hum  hi u 
condition  fl'om  which  ^ht  has  risen.  As  a  memoriiil  of  her  street 
minstrelsy,  she  religiously  preserves  her  old  guitar. 

RADCLIFFE,  ANN, 

A  CKLSflRATEU  romance  writer,  whose  genltis  and  amiability  adds 
hiPtre  to  tbe  glory  of  her  bcx,  was  born  in  London,  July  9 Eh., 
]7(j4.  She  v?as  the  only  child  of  respectable  parents,  Willism  and 
Ann  Wood  j  and  in  her  Iwenty-third  year  nmrried  Mr.  Wilimm 
Radcliffe,  who  was  broM/^ht  up  to  tbe  liar,  hut  subsequently  became 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  English  Chronicle.  The  peculiar  bent 
of  the  genius  of  Mr^.  Rad<;liRe  was  not  manifested  till  afler  her 
marriage  y  though  she  had,  from  childhood,  displayed  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind.  That  her  husband  eneouraged  and  promoted  her 
literary  pursalta  is  probable,  indeed  cenain  j  with  her  love  of  home 
and  delicacy  of  moral  sentiment,  she  wouid  never  have  pressed 
onward  in  a  career  of  puh Ik:  authorship  which  he  did  not  approve. 
Her  fir^t  worki  *'The  Castks  of  Alhliii  and  Dunhayne,"  was  published 
in  1789,  two  years  afYer  her  maniage,  Thijf  romance  did  not 
indieate  very  high  raknt;  but  'The  Sicilian  Romance,"  published 
the  following  year,  showed  ft  decided  development  of  ititellectual 
power  It  excfted  deep  intereEt,  attracting  by  its  romantic  and 
numerous  adventures,  and  its  beautiful  descriptioDS  of  suenciy. 
*'Tiie  Romance  of  the  Forest''  appeared  in  1791 ;  and  "The  Mys- 
teries of  Udolpho"  fn  1794.  Thla  was  the  most  popular  of  her 
perfurmauces,  and  is  generally  considered  her  best.  "The  Italian" 
WAS  published  in  1797, 

la  cxttmitiifig  tliese  Viiried  productions,  all  written  in  the  course 
of  cen  years,  we  are  struck  with  the  evident  progress  of  her  mind, 
and  the  gradual  ma^tOT  her  will  obtalDed  over  the  resource  of 
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her  Imagination.  She  had  invented  a  new  style  of  romance,  equally 
distinct  from  the  old  tales  of  chivalry  and  magic,  and  from  modem 
representations  of  credible  incidents  and  living  manners.  Her 
works  exhibit,  in  part,  the  charms  of  each  species  of  composition, 
interweaving  the  miraculons  with  the  probable  in  consistent  nar- 
rative, and  breathing  a  tenderness  and  beauty  peculiarly  her  own. 
She  occupies  that  middle  region  between  the  mighty  dreams  of 
the  heroic  ages  and  the  realities  of  her  own,  which  remained  to 
be  possessed,  filled  it  with  glorious  imagery,  and  raised  it  to  the 
sublimity  of  Fancy's  creative  power  by  the  awe  of  the  supernatural, 
which  she,  beyond  any  wri^r  of  romances,  knew  how  to  inspire. 

One  of  her  biographers  had  well  observed,  that  **her  works,  in 
order  to  produce  their  greatest  impression,  should  be  read  first,  not 
in  childhood,  for  which  they  are  too  substantial;  nor  at  mature 
age,  for  which  they  may  seem  too  visionary ;  but  at  that  delightful 
period  of  youth,  when  the  soft  twilight  of  the  imagination  harmo- 
nizes wiUi  the  luxurious  and  uncertain  light  cast  on  their  wonders. 
By  those  who  come  at  such  an  age  to  their  perusal,  they  will 
never  be  forgotten." 

In  the  summer  of  1794,  she  made  a  tour,  in  company  with  her 
husband,  through  Holland  and  the  western  frontier  of  Germany, 
returning  down  the  Rhine.  This  was  the  first  and  only  occasion 
on  which  she  quitted  England,  though  the  vividness  of  her  de- 
scriptions of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  south  of  France,  in  which 
her  scenes  are  principally  laid,  induced  a  general  belief  that  she 
had  vi8ited  those  countries.  After  their  return  frx)m  the  continent, 
she  made  a  tour  to  the  English  lakes,  and  published  her  notes  in 
a  quarto  volume,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 

The  great  and  almost  universal  popularity  of  her  writings,  never 
inflated  the  vanity  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe;  her  private*  life  seems  to  have 
been  particularly  calm  and  sequestered.  Declining  the  personal 
notoriety  that  usually  attaches  in  the  society  of  London  to  literary 
merit,  she  sought  her  chief  plearares  and  occupation  in  the  bosom 
of  her  family.  After  the  publication  of  her  last  novel,  *'The  Italian," 
in  1797,  she  retired  from  the  world  of  letters,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life  persisted  in  refusing  to  write,  or  at  any  rate  to  publish 
another.  The  report  that  she  was  deranged,  in  consequence  of  an 
excited  imagination,  was  founded  simply  on  her  love  of  home  and 

auietude.  She  was  beautiful  in  her  person,  and  much  beloved  by 
^ose  who  were  favoured  by  her  intimacy.  Educated  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  England,  she  was  pious  and  sincere  in  her 
attachment  to  the  services  of  religion.  During  the  last  twelve  years 
of  her  life,  she  suffered  much  from  a  spasmodic  asthma,  which 
gradually  undermined  her  health.  She  died  February  7th.,  1823, 
aged  fifty-eight 

RADEGONDE,  ST., 
Daughter  of  Bertarius,  King  of  Thuringia,  was  taken  prisoner 
in  629,  when  only  eight  years  old,  by  Clotaire,  King  of  Normandy. 
Her  childish  grace  and  beau^  made  such  an  impression  on  Clotaire 
that  he  resolved  to  educate  her  for  his  wife.  She  was  carefhlly 
taught,  and,  at  the  age  of  ten,  she  renounced  paganism  for  Christianity, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions  of  those  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded, and  frx)m  that  early  age  conceived  an  ardent  desire  to 
devote  herself  wholly  to  religion.  She  was  so  much  opposed  to 
tile  idea  of  becoming  one  of  the  wives  of  Clotaire,  that  when  the 
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time  ftpproacbed  for  that  event,  sh<j  fled,  but  was  brougbt  back  ta 
Soiiaons,  and  murried  In  spite  of  her  relut^tance*  Radi-gonde,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible;  her  dew  duties,  became  literally  the 
eervant  of  tho  poor  and  the  Eick.  Having  TG««iyed  as  a  tnaiTiag% 
present,  the  royal  domain  of  Atr^s,  ebe  converted  It  into  a  bospitaj 
for  indigent  women,  for  whom  eht  performed  the  fnost  itienlal  and 
repulsive  flcrvieea.  She  also  pushed  a  great  part  of  her  time  iu 
reading,  or  converEing  with  learned  and  pioiifl  men. 

Hailcgondc  ^pent  si  at  years  in  tlii*  way,  during  all  which  time 
Clotaire  obstinototy  refused  to  let  her  go  into  a  CiinvL^nt.  A  brother 
of  the  young  queen's  had  been  taken  prijsoner  at  the  same  time, 
und  as  he  grew  up  he  showed  bo  much  of  the  pride  and  temper 
of  hiM  raee,  that  Clotaire  had  him  pnt  to  death.  ThU  was  too 
much  for  liadtgonde  to  endare,  and  Clotaire,  not  wishing  to  be 
antioyed  by  her  grief,  allowed  Ijcr  to  go  to  M^larcl,  Bishop  of 
Noyon,  whoae  reputation  for  ianctity  had  extended  throughout  all 
France,  fi^r  eontolation.  When  *hc  arrived  at  Noyon,  «he  found 
Mddarii  iti  bia  cathedral,  and  sbe  immediately  exclaim*.' il,  "Priei^t 
of  God  1  1  to  leave  the  world,  and  consecrate  myself  to  the 
Lord."  At  the«e  words  the  guard  who  accompanied  her  crowded 
around  her,  and  protested  against  such  an  act.  While  Metlard 
liesitated  as  to  what  course  he  should  take,  Radegonde  fled  to  the 
saeriftty,  threw  the  dreaji  of  a  nun  over  her  royal  apparel,  and 
returning,  said  to  Mtidard,  »*lf  you  refuse  to  receive  roc,  if  you  fear 
man  more  than  God,  you  will  have  to  answer  for  it  before  the 
Sheplierd  of  the  flock," 

These  words  put  an  end  to  the  tin  certainty  of  the  bishop.  He 
annulled,  on  !as  own  authority,  the  forced  marriage  of  the  queen, 
coMiSecratcd  her  to  Qod,  and  iient  away  the  ^Idlers,  who  bad  not 
dared  to  oll'er  any  fartlier  oppobltton.  Kadegonde  went  to  Tours 
for  greater  nafety,  and  when  Clotaire,  still  ardently  attached  to  her, 
sent  to  rectairii  her,  she  fled  to  Poitien*.  Here  the  energetic  remon 
strance^  of  Germain,  Bishop  of  Pari^  ohllged  him  to  leave  her,  and 
he  allowed  her  to  found  a  convent  there,  which  she  did  about 
where  sbe  pas^^d  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  was  at  first  iht 
abbesi  of  tbls  convent,  but  ai^er  it  was  flrmly  established,  Khe  gave 
up  her  authority  to  a  lady  younger  than  herself,  whom  she  called 
Agnea,  and  lived  for  the  remaioder  of  her  bfe  as  a  simple  uii  ^ 
Her  eon  vent  held  a  high  reputation  in  that  age  for  the  devotion 
of  Its  members  to  religion,  and  also  for  their  cultivation  of  Uttjrature 
and  tlie  artii,  Kadegonde  died  at  PoUiers,  Augui9t  IZth.,  ddO.  She 
was  afterwards  cauotiiied. 

RAHAB, 

A  woMAJT  of  Jericho.  When  Joshua,  the  leader  of  the  lara^tltialt 
host,  sent  out  two  spies,  saying,  "Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho," 
it  is  recorded  "that  they  went,  and  came  into  an  barlot^s  house, 
named  Kahab>  and  lodged  there."  The  King  of  Jericho  hearing 
of  their  visit,  sent  to  Kahab,  requiring  her  to  bring  the  men  forth  j 
but  instead  of  complying,  she  deceived  the  kiug,  by  telling  him 
that  they  went  out  of  the  city  al>out  the  time  of  the  shutting  of 
the  gate,  and  whither  they  went,  she  knew  not,  but  doubtless  If 
the  king  pursued  a(t«ir  them  they  would  be  overtaken.  In  iho 
micantime,  while  the  messengers  thus  put  upon  the  fabe  tfiiek 
purs  lied  after  them  to  the  fords  of  Jordati,  Hahab  took  th«  two 
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men  up  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  which,  after  the  cnstom  of  eastern 
cities,  was  flat,  and  hid  them  under  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she 
had  spread  out  there  to  dry. 

This  strange  conduct,  in  defence  of  two  strangers,  she  explained 
to  the  spies,  by  telling  them,  after  they  reached  the  roof,  that  "she 
knew  that  the  Lord  had  given  the  children  of  Israel  the  land,  for 
thev  had  heard  of  their  doings  from  the  time  that  they  came  out 
of  iBgypt,  so  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  faint  because  of  you." 

In  return  for  her  care,  she  made  them  swear  unto  her  that  they 
would  save  alive  herself  and  all  her  family,— father,  mother,  brothers. 
Bisters,  and  all  that  they  had.  Having  thus  secured  herself  A-om 
threatened  destruction,  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  a 
window,  for  her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall,  and  they  escaped 
to  the  mountains,  whence,  after  three  days,  they  returned  to  the 
camp  of  Joshua. 

For  the  important  service  rendered  to  these  spies,  herself  and 
kindred  were  saved  from  the  general  massacre  which  followed  the 
capture  of  Jericho,  her  house  being  designated  by  a  scarlet  cord 
let  down  fVom  the  window  out  of  which  the  spies  escaped. 

Several  commentators,  anxious  to  relieve  the  character  of  a  woman 
80  renowned  ft'om  the  imputation  cast  upon  her  by  the  opprobrious 
epithet  usually  affixed  to  her  name,  would  transhite  the  Hebrew 
word  Zonah,  which  our  version  renders  harlot,  by  the  term  hostess 
or  innkeeper.  But  the  Fame  Hebrew  word  in  every  other  place 
means  what  the  old  English  version  says,  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  make  its  use  here  an  exception ;  besides,  there  were  no  inns  in 
those  days  and  countries;  and  when,  subsequently,  something 
answerable  to  our  ideas  of  them  were  introduced,  in  the  shape  of 
caravanseri,  they  were  never  kept  by  women. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Bible,  that  it  glosses  over  no 
characters,  but  freely  mentions  failings  or  defects,  as  well  as  good- 
ness and  virtue;  and  hence,  when  errors  of  life  are  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  any  individual,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  us  to  defend 
all  the  life  of  that  individual,  if  the  character  is  good  from  the 
time  that  it  professes  to  be  good  ;  the  evil  living  which  went  before, 
may  freely  be  named  without  compromising  or  reflecting  upon 
Bubscqifcnt  goodness. 

Her  remarks  to  the  spies  evince  her  belief  in  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  her  marriage,  at  a  later  period,  with  Salmon,  one  of 
the  princes  of  Israel,  proves  her  conversion  to  Judaism. 

The  Jewish  writers  abound  in  praises  of  Rahab ;  and  even  those 
who  do  not  deny  that  she  was  a  harlot,  admit  that  she  eventually 
became  the  wife  of  a  prince  of  Israel,  and  that  many  great  persons 
of  their  nation  sprang  from  this  union. 

According  to  the  Bible,  Rahab  was  a  woman  of  fidelity,  discre- 
tion, and  a  believer  in  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  the  only  individual, 
among  all  the  nations  which  Joshua  was  commissioned  to  destroy, 
who  aided  the  Israelites,  and  who  was  received  and  dwelt  among 
the  people  of  God  as  one  with  them.  St  Paul  quotes  her  as  one 
of  his  examoles  of  eminent  faith.   These  events  occurred  B.  C.  14dl. 

RAMBOUILLET,  CATHARINE   DE  VIVONNE, 

MARCHIONESS  DE, 
Was  the  wife  of  CViaiVea  ei'kTi^\ma^  Ussoioja  de  RambouiUet 
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She  wits  TirttiQUS  and  ititellcctual,  And  her  house  the  resort  of  all 
men  of  Icnniiiig.  There  the  great  Comcille  read  hla  tiagtdies,  and 
tJiem  IJnssTtef ,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  displayed  those  ornloncAl  tiilenta 
for  whkh  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  SLc  lived  in  the 
B^ventf^CRth  cetitury. 

RAMSAY,   MARTHA  LAUREN3, 

WAi  bom  In  ChirlestonT  South  Carolina,  ifovember  3rd*,  1759* 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Lanrtti-s^  who^e  anee&tor§  were 
Uuguctiot>f.  She  speni  ten  yearsi  irt  Ei^glaiid  and  France,  during 
th»  latter  part  of  vvhich  titne  she  resided  at  Paris  with  her  father* 
who  WftjE  noting  there  as  mUiister  pleuipoteutiary  frotu  the  Uuited 
States.  While  there,  her  father  gave  her  live  huiidred  gumeaia,  tho 
greater  purl  of  which  she  euipl^jyefl  In  purehaaing  Freuch  Teata- 
mcutfi  for  dlfitHbutLOT)t  and  in  e^iitabUthlng  a  i$chool.  She  rettiracd 
to  Charksjioii  In  1780,  and  in  1787  nmrried  Dr.  David  Eaui^y. 
Hr!(*  Ramsay  was  a  woujau  of  piety,  learn  ing,  aud  gri^at  benevo> 
lence.  She  a««i(i>ited  her  hutibaud  tii  Jil>^  Ikerary  pursuits,  htted  hat 
.  90UE  for  i!4}llege,  and  performed  all  h<:r  domeiitlc  dutioni  In  the  most 
exett^plury  mautier,  j^huwing  herself  a  pattern  for  her  sex,  and 
provJivff  how  aahitary  the  enligliieued  mural  Indtience  of  woiL^ll 
m&y  become.   ^\ni  died  in  Juuet  1811,  aged  tif>y^ue. 

RAVIRA,   FELETTO   ELEONORA,   OF  CASALE, 

Was  the  wife  of  George  Feletto,  Couniiellor  of  Villa  and  Lord 
of  Mela^zo.  She  was  very  much  prai&^d  by  coutctupormry  authors, 
and  lins  left  mauy  s^mall  poem*,  iienjarkably  well  writteik  Sh# 
fluuri^hrd  in  l^5t>;  but  no  dateit  of  the  events  of  her  life  ore  to 
be  obtained. 

EEAD»  CATHARI5JE, 
Wab  an  Kngti^h  lady,  who  diHtlngtilAhed  lienielf  by  portrait *paint>^ 
ing,  both  iu  oil  and  crayouH.  One  of  her  first  aud  best  perforrnancefl, 
waw  the  liketiej^s  of  Queen  Charlotte,  painted  imtnedfately  after  her 
arrival  in  England*  Another  remarkable  portrait  of  her  painting, 
was  that  of  the  female  bblorian,  Mr»,  Maeauluy,  represented  in  the 
diameter  of  a  Roman  matron,  weeping  over  the  lost  HbertieA  of 
het  country.  About  1770,  Mn^a  Read  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
ibe  resided  ^me  years ;  but  on  her  return,  uUi  continued  to  exerciw 
her  prolbssioii  to  extrome  old  age*   She  died  about  17^6. 

REBEK  AH, 

Daughter  of  Bethoel,  and  wife  of  Isaac  the  patriarch,  is  oue  of 
the  most  Interesting  female  ehftracters  the  Bible  exhlbltB  for  the 
example  and  instruction  of  her  sex.  Her  l>otrothai  aud  tnarriage 
are  graphic  pietnrea  of  the  simple  customs  nf  her  maideu  life,  arrd 
her  ow^ii  heart- devotion  to  the  will  of  God.  Ko  wonder  !jer  beauty, 
tnodcst>',  and  pk'ty,  won  the  bve  and  eon li deuce  of  I«aaje  at  onee. 
She  waji  liisi  only  wife,  and  thus  highly  favoured  above  those  who 
were  obliged  to  share  the  Iieart  of  a  hu^^baiid  with  handmaidens 
and  eoncubiiios.  The  plague-spot  of  potygaruy  which  has  polluted 
even  the  homes  of  the  chosen  of  God  did  not  fasten  its  curse  oii 
her  bridal  tent.  So  distiuguished  was  thb  example,  that  ever  since, 
the  young  ittarried  pair  have  h<:eu  adiuonbihed  to  Vu^,  ^ 
aud  Hebceca,  falthfWl.*' 
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The  first  portion  of  her  liiiitory,  contained  in  Genesis,  chap.  xxir. 
(any  synopsis  would  mar  its  beauty,)  has  won  for  her  unqualitied 
approbation ;  while  commentators  and  divines  are  almost  as  nnani- 
mons  in  censuring  her  later  conduct  But  is  this  censure  deserved  ? 
Let  us  examine  careftilly  before  we  venture  to  condemn  what  the 
Bible  does  not. 

Rebekah  must  have  been  either  perfectly  assured  she  was  working 
under  the  righteous  inspiration  of  God,  or  she  was  willing  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  deceiving  her  husband  rather  than  allow 
him  to  sin  by  attempting  to  give  the  blessing  where  God  had 
withheld  it.  That  the  result  was  right  is  certain,  because  Isaac 
acknowledged  it  when,  after  the  deception  was  made  manifest,  he 
Miid  of  Jacob— **Tea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.'* 

When,  to  avoid  the  murderous  hatred  of  Esau,  Jacob  fled  fVom 
his  home,  the  Lord  met  him  in  a  wondrous  vision,  where  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  to  Isaac  was  expressly  con&med 
to  this  cherished  son  of  Rebekah;  thus  sealing  the  truth  of  her 
belief  and  the  importance  of  her  perseverance ;  and  not  a  word  of 
reproof  appears  on  the  holy  page  which  records  her  history.  She 
did  not  live  to  see  her  son's  triamphant  return,  nor  is  the  date  of 
her  decease  given ;  but  she  was  buried  in  the  family  sepulchre  at 
Macpelah;  and  as  Isaac  had  no  second  wifb,  she  was  doubtless 
mourned.  It  has  been  urged  that  because  her  death  was  not  recorded, 
therefore  she  had  sinned  in  regard  to  her  son.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  death  of  Deborah,  or  Ruth,  or  Esther,— had  they 
sinned  P 

There  are  no  perflect  examples  among  mankind ;  but  in  the  com- 
parison of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  the  wife  in,  morally,  superior  to  her 
husband;  and  i^jpears  to  have  been  specially  entrusted  by  God 
with  the  agency  of  changing  the  succesHion  of  her  sons,  and  thus 
building  up  the  house  of  Israel  Sec  Genesis,  chapters  xxvi.  xxvii. 
xxviii. 

RECAMIER,  JEANNE  FRANCOISE  JULIE  ADELAIDE 
BERNARAL, 

Was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1778,  and  was  probably  the  most  beantiftil 
and  graceful  woman  of  her  ilay.  She  married  in  1795,  M.  Recamier, 
a  man  of  large  fortune.  Her  house,  at  that  time,  was  resorted  to 
by  all  the  marked  characters  of  Europe;  and  her  drawing-room 
celebrity  is  perhaps  the  first  of  the.  age.  Her  father  was  imprisoned 
for  some  treasonable  dealings  with  the  Chouans,  in  his  capacity  of 
administrator  of  the  ports.  Madame  Recamier  solicited  his  pardon 
from  Napoleon,  who  granted  bis  aquittal,  but  refused  to  reinstate 
him.  This  fascinatinff  woman  was  accustomed  to  obtain  everything 
she  asked  for,  and  she  could  never  forgive  Bonaparte  for  resisting 
her,  though  on  a  point  where,  what  her  party  termed  his  severity, 
seemed  reasonable  and  necessary.  Her  fnends  deny  this  statement, 
and  declared  that  she  never  demanded  more  than  her  father's 
liberty;  and  that  the  real  origin  of  the  animosity  manifested  by 
her  to  the  hero,  was  an  ill-conditioned  jealousy  on  his  part,  which 
made  him  vexed  at  all  admiration  bestowed  on  others,  even  when 
a  pretty  woman  was  its  ol:(ject.  Madame  Recamier  was  fondly 
attached  to  the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  and  courageously 
proved  her  fViendship  by  going  to  Coppet  at  a  time  when  it  was 
intiinated  to  her  that  this  measure  would  prevent  her  returning  to 


Paris  T  03  Nflpoleon  included  the  frientis  of  Madame  do  Stud  among 
bb  own  cnemii!?. 

It  waj4  ai  Copp^t  tbtit  Prince  AugiinCiis  of  Prnssiat  broth (^r  of  the 
Utttking,  bocanic  violently  enamcmrcti  of  the  beatitlftjl  Frenchwoman; 
he  eren  attompted  to  persuade  her  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  M. 
Reicamier,  that  sh*j  might  lx?comt^  his  priiit  ess*  Ker  religions  principles 
Willi  Id  not  aliovv  her  to  lb  ten  with  appruval  to  thin  proposal.  After 
leiiYli]g  Coppet,  Madame  Reeamier  resided  at  Lyons  two  yejira.  As 
fih^  determined  to  take  no  Hteps  for  the  repeal  of  her  exile,  she 
decided  npoti  a  journey  to  Jtflly.  There,  a«  everywhere  el&e,  she 
wm  rej^ived  with  nni venial  and  lirely  admiration.  Painters  copied 
her  loveliness;  Canova  has  pcr[K»fuated  her  features  in  nmrble. 
Madame  Kecamlcr'fl  sentence  of  banii^hment  was  never  reversed,  She 
Tiuumed  to  Piiri^  with  the  Bourbons.  After  the  death  of  Madame 
de  Stael  ehe  took  up  her  resiideriCd  at  the  Abbaye  aux  BoU,  where, 
though  otit  of  the  turn  tilt  of  dissipated  j^oclety,  she  enjoyed  the 
intimate  friendship  and  constant  vlsitss  of  an  extended  circle  of 
lit43raTy  and  otherwise  dhtin^; niched  personij.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Cliati^aubriand  and  Ouizot. 

For  some  years  before  her  death  bhe  became  blind,  an  aflfticttan 
which  she  hnre  vvith  the  grentest  serenity;  never  complaining  of 
It,  except  as  k  prevented  her  :ittentionfl  to  her  Mend^.  She  died 
on  the  lOth,  of  May,  of  the  cholera.  Her  dHtlngulshed  traits 
TTcre  an  extrenie  sweetnes?;  of  disposition  aiid  tetidenicijS  of  hertrt, 
which  obtained  her  the  afFcction  of  all  ahont  her.  It  should  he 
noted  that  she  was  qnitc  unspoiled  by  the  honiuge  that  waa  alwayt 
paid  to  her  cxtniorditmry  beauty. 

REEVE,  CLARA. 

Wab  bom  in  1745,  at  fpiiwlch,  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  An 
early  atlmlrutlon  of  Horace  Walpole*a  "Castle  of  Otranto"  induced 
Misi<  Beeve  to  imitate  it  In  a  Gothic  story  entitled  "The  Old 
English  Baron."  Mr.  Chambers,  in  hU  Cyclopia] la,  aay,t  aT  tliis  work, 
— "In  ftomc  respects  the  lady  has  the  advantage  of  Walpolc :  her 
Bupernatuml  tnachtnery  is  better  managed,  so  as  to  produce  mye- 
t«riousiie!!s  and  effect,  but  her  Htyle  has  not  the  point  or  elegance 
of  that  of  her  prototype.  Miss  Reeve  wrote  several  other  novels, 
'all  marked,*  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ^by  excellent  good  aensci  pure 
morulity,  and  a  competent  command  of  those  qnalities  which  con- 
Atitutc  ft  good  romance/  They  have  failed,  however,  to  keep 
possession  of  public  favour,  and  the  fame  of  the  author  rests  on 
ber  'Old  Englsfi  B.^ronj'  which  lit  now  general ly  printed  along  with 
ihc  f^tory  of  Walpole/' 

''The  Old  Kngliiih  Baron"  was  published  in  1777.  and  Miss  Reeve 
died  in  ldU3w 

REISKE,   ERNESTINE  CRRISTINE, 

Whosk  maiden  name  was  Mil  Her,  was  the  wife  of  Johann  Jacob 
Eciske  She  was  bom,  April  2nd.,  1735,  at  Kumberg,  airmail  town 
near  Wittemberp*  in  PruB!»ian  Saxony*  In  1755.  she  becAme  ac- 
quainted with  Kciske  at  Lcipzic,  where  she  wm  making  a  vip^lt. 
Her  beauty,  mtdesty,  goodness,  and  love  of  Urerarnrcp  attracted 
the  eminent  scholar,  and,  aUhotigh  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior, 
they  becatnc  very  much  attached  to  each  others  but,  owing  to 
the  war  then  raging  In  Saicony,  they  were  not  married  till  17S4. 
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In  order  to  help  her  husband  in  his  literary  labours,  Cfarbdm 
acquired  under  his  instructions  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  rendered  her  of  the  greatebt  assistance  to  him.  She 
copied  and  collated  his  manuscripts,  arranged  the  various  readiogi 
that  he  had  collected,  and  read  and  corrected  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  works.  Her  attachment  for  him  and  her  respect  for  his  memory 
are  strongly  shown  in  the  supplement  to  his  autobiography,  which 
she  completed  from  the  Ist.  of  January,  1770,  till  his  death  on  the 
14th.  of  August,  1744.  The  gratitude  of  Keiske,  and  the  ardonr  of 
his  affection,  are  not  less  strongly  expressed,  both  in  the  auto- 
biography just  mentioned  and  in  the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works. 
After  the  death  of  Reiske,  his  wife  published  several  works  that 
he  had  left  unfinished,  and  also  two  works  of  her  own,  one  called 
"Hellas,"  in  1778;  and  the  other  entitled  **Zur  Moral:  ans  dem 
Griechischen  ubersatzt  von  £.  C.  Rciske a  work  containing  Umns- 
lations  from  the  Greek  to  the  German.  After  her  husband's  death, 
she  lived  successively  at  Leipzic,  Dresden,  and  Brunswick ;  and  died 
at  Kamberg,  July  27th;,  1798,  aged  sixty-three. 

RENARD,  CECILE, 

Thb  history  of  this  young  girl  exhibits  the  moral  phenomenon 
of  the  apathy  to  all  that  human  nature  usually  t>hrinks  fVom,  which 
may  be  produced  by  living  in  the  constant  atmosphere  of  danger 
and  dismay.  Her  fate  and  conduct  somewhat,  at  first  sight,  n- 
semble  those  of  Charlotte  Corday ;  but  upon  examination,  nothing 
can  be  more  different.  Charlotte  Corday,  enthusiastic,  animat^ 
energetic,  set  al>out  her  purpose  in  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
sacrificing  herself  for  her  country ;  while  the  aimless  act  of  Cccile 
seemed  to  result  from  disgust  of  life,  and  despair  of  improvement 
in  public  affairs.  She  was  bom  at  Paris,  the  daughter  of  a  stationer. 
She  and  her  eldest  brother  occupied  themselves  in  the  business  of 
the  shop,  while  the  two  others  were  enlisted  in  the  army.  Without 
possessing  remarkable  beauty,  her  appearance  was  very  striking 
and  agreeable.  She  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  she  stepp<>d 
out  of  the  obscurity  of  private  life,  and  brought  herself  into  the 
history  of  Robespierre.  It  has  been  said  that  her  hatred  to  the 
latter  arose  ftom  his  causing  the  execution  uf  a  young  man  tc 
whom  she  was  attached ;  this  is  an  anecdote  that  wants  confirma- 
tion, and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  it  as  a  fact.  The  truth  is,  she 
was  educated  in  an  aversion  to  the  terrible  order  of  things  then 
prevalent ;  her  imagination  was  struck  with  the  torrents  of  blood, 
the  frightful  shocks,  that  daily  occurred ;  and  her  family,  attached 
to  the  royalist  party,  made  its  losses,  and  the  horrors  of  the  existing 
government,  a  constant  theme  of  their  private  conversations.  Her 
fancy  became  morbid,  her  reason  perverted,  until  she  considered 
life  an  insufferable  burden;  and  she  resolved  to  f^e  herself  from 
it,  in  a  way  that  should  manifest  her  opinions.  With  this  object, 
on  the  23rd.  of  May,  1794,  she  went  to  the  house  of  Robespierre, 
.carrying  a  bundle.  When  they  told  her  he  was  out,  she  declared 
he  neglected  his  duties,  and  that  for  her  part  she  would  give  all 
she  possessed  to  have  a  \Ung.  This,  in  those  days,  was  enough  to 
have  cost  her  a  hundred  lives,  if  she  had  had  them.  She  was  taken 
to  the  comit^,  and  asked  what  she  wanted  with  Robespierre?  **I 
wasted  to  see  how  a  tyrant  looks."  Why  she  wanted  a  king? 
«*Secau86  we  have  five  hupdred  tyrants,  and  I  prefer  one  king." 
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Why  Hhe  CArHed  A  bundle?  ^'liecausi::^  as  J  exp«cl«di  Co  to 
priwDi  I  wanted  a  change  of  clothes/*  Two  knives  were  found 
jji  ]wr  butidk^she  was  asked  if  iZie  iittctided  to  ussas^Fjnate  Rolie*^* 
pifrre?  She  said,  "Noj  ihut  stiD  always  enrripd  a  knife,  and  in 
1^1  Ih  cr^  had  tnken  th^  feeond  b)'  ml  stake ;  but  that  they  loight 
Lliink  aa  tliey  pleased  abotit  !t.'*  Beiup  nsked  who  were  hep  aecom- 
pUren,  fihc  denied  having  any,  tir  the  exlittcnce  of  any  pld^^  An 
old  aunt  of  Cecil e*9,  an  ex-nnot  together  with  her  father  and 
^rotbei^  were  invqived  in  her  condemnation,  Cecile,  drafigt^  to 
the  ficaffbld,  never  wavered  an  instant  in  her  ttrmneHS;  this  gtrl 
of  twenty  met  deatli  with  tij©  resolution  and  nTimoved  demeanour 
of  a  atoJc. 

RENEE  DE  FRANCE,  DUCHESS  OF  FEHRARA, 

DoHN  at  Blois,  In  1510,  was  the  daughter  of  Lonis  th«  Twelfth 
Dttd  Anne  of  Brittany.  She  waa  mamed,  in  3527,  to  lierciilei  the 
Second,  of  Este,  tiuM  of  Ferrara.  She  was  a  princess  of  great 
eapat'lty  and  thirjH  for  knowledge,  and  much  interested  in  rho 
rellgioiia  concroverBiea  of  the  times.  Calvin,  who  went  in  dLsgujim 
frotn  France  to  Ital}  to  we  her^  brought  tier  over  to  his  opinioii«, 
and  her  court  at  Ferrara  beearne  the  refuge  of  all  tho«Mi  .Huapeeied 
of  hereby.  Her  conduct  m  dUiAfosGd  the  court  of  France,  that  tho 
liing,  Henry  the  Second,  Bent  the  following  imitructions  to  the  Duke 
of  F4*Trara;— 

*^If  the  dnchesa  per^lsta  in  her  errors,  she  niu^it  be  w^oarared 
from  all  conversation  j  her  children  muMt  he  taken  from  her;  and 
alt  her  domestic*;,  who  are  greatly  Btt^fKctcd  of  heresy,  imiwt  bw 
prweeuted^    With  regard  to  the  princenii  hei^elf,  the  king  referi^ 

•  to  the  prudence  of  Iicr  husband," 

Her  four  children  were,  therefore,  succcsstirely  taken  from  her 
^  and  brought  into  France,  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 

*  faith.  After  the  dukc^s  deaths  in  1551>,  the  princess  returned  lo 
Frtince,  to  reside  in  her  iia'^tle  of  Montargls,  The  Duke  of  Gid<te 
Imving  snmmoncd  fier  to  deliver  up  some  Prutei?tai*tt<  whu  had  taken 
refuge  with  her,  she  replied,  *'That  she  would  not  dpliver  them,  and 
that  if  he  E^hould  att^tck  the  ca.<tle,  Mhe  would  be  the  Bt&t  to  place 
berself  in  the  breach,  to  see  if  he  would  dare  to  kill  a  ktng'^ 
daughter,^*   8h«  was  obliged  to  j$and  away  four  hundred  and  f^ixty 

^  pursons,  to  whom  she  baii  given  aHylum  j  she  parted  from  them 

*  in  tear*,  after  providing  for  the  expen-'^eA  of  their  journey.  This 
princess  died  at  Montarj^is  in  157^,   She  woa  slightly  deformed  in 

^  her  periion,  but  elegant  niunners  and  graceful  eloquence  more  than 
^  eompeiisated  for  thlij  di&advsintage, 

•  REYBAUD,    MADAME  CHARLES, 

la  the  nomme  de  plvme  of  MademoiHelle  H.  Amaud,  She  reside* 
in  Paris.  Why  Atw  should  have  chosen  to  put  away  her  own  name, 
,  and  give  the  celebrity  of  her  genius  to  a  fictitlou»  one,  hai  never 
breri  made  known ;  hut  stich  is  the  fkct,  She  need  not  have  done 
this  in  order  to  secure  the  succckh  (>f  her  works,  which  have  tjecn 
received  with  great  favtmr  by  the  Fiirisian  public. 

Madame  Reybaud  has  publi»(hed  over  twenty  novels  and  tale*, 
none  of  which  bavc  failed.  Her  most  striking  qualittest  arc  the 
unity  and  pt-rlectnes^s  uith  which  she  conatructs  and  finishea  her 
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plot,  each  incident  and  dialogue  tending  to  tlie  completion  of  tin 
plan;  and  lo  ingeniously  does  she  sometimes  contnye  tlie  stoiy, 
that  the  most  experienced  noTel-reader  is  taken  by  Sorprlse  in  tte 
unfoTseen  dmumement  Like  all  who  write  much,  she  has  prbdoeed 
books  of  TeiT  unequal  merit,  but  the  best  exhibit  both  tendemaa 
and  wit;  and  what  must  be  highly  commended,  becaose  more  lim 
in  French  novels,  theit  is  nothing  extravagant  in  sentiment  or 
ofTcnsiye  to  morals  to  be  found  in  her  works.  An  able  BngHA 
critic  has  truly  said,  **Madame  Charles  Reyband,  little  known  10 
English  readers,  is  a  good  and  captiyating  writer  of  consideraMs 
ability.  Her  numerous  productions  may  be  perused  witlioot  llbKt 
by  the  conscientious  and  scrupulous  reader.  We  are  doing  them  a 
service  in  recommending  this  interesting  author  to  their  notice. 
She  will  cheer  many  a  winter  evening,  and  the  pleasant  languor 
of  a  July  noon ;  she  will  occupy  very  agreeably  the  odd  hour  between 
the  return  from  the  drive  and  the  appearance  at  the  dinner-talrie. 
Her  intentions  and  tendencies  are  good ;  her  sentiments  very  sweet 
and  delicate;  a  strong  sense  of  religious  and  moral  responsibili^ 
evidently  pervades  her  mind.  She  introduces  her  readers  to  dM 
antique  relics  of  that  beautifhl  and  graceful  aristocracy — let  nt 
give  all  thefar  due— which  was  destroyed  by  the  first  French 
revolution." 

We  subjoin  the  titles  of  her  most  popular  works,  commending 
as  our  fkvouritef),  "Les  deux  Marguerites,"  **Sans  Dot,'*  and  '*£8pag- 
noles  et  Fran^aiseb."  The  others  are, — **Dona  Marianfia,'*  '^Fabiana,** 
*<Geraldine,"  •*Lena,"  "Madame  de  Rieux,"  *«Madeinoiselle  de  Cha- 
teuil,"  -Marie  d'Enambue,"  "Mdzelle,"  -Mis^  Brun/»  "La  Pauvit 
Paysanne,"  -La  Petite  Reine,"  "Romans  du  a^ur,"  and  ^'Valde* 
peiras." 

RICCOBONI,   MARIE   LABOR AS-MEZIERES, 

Was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1714.  She  married  Luigi  Riccoboni,  an 
actor,  and  also  an  author  of  several  successful  comedies,  and  ol 
various  works  on  the  literature  of  the  drama.  He  was  considered 
the  first  among  the  Italian  comedians,  but  he  retired  from  the  stage, 
owing  to  religions  scruples.  His  wife  contributed,  by  her  taste  and 
her  advice,  to  the  success  of  his  productions.  Before  Madame 
Riccoboni,  the  novels  of  the  Abb^  Prevost  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation; doubtless  these  gave  the  impulse  to  this  lady  wlien  she 
timidly  presented  to  the  public  works  of  the  same  description,  but 
which  were  destined  entirely  to  eclipse  the  tedious  commonplaces 
and  unnatural  incidents  which  make  up  the  "Deau  of  Ck>leraine,'* 
the  "Adventures  of  a  Man  of  Quality,"  etc. 

Madame  Riccbboni  has  written  quite  a  numerous  collection  of 
fictitious  histories,  the  least  interesting  of  which  would  not  sufier 
in  comparison  with  any  of  the  contemporary  novels;  the  best  is 
usually  considered  to  be  "Juliette  de  Catesby;"  it  Is  written  with 
grace  and  vivacity,  the  thoughts  are  true  and  well  exprcs^d,  and 
the  details  natural  and  interesting.  She  also  translated  Fielding's 
"Amelia,"  and  made  a  continuation  of  Marivanx's  "Mariane,"  with 
a  most  successful  imitation  of  the  style  and  manners  of  that  author. 
Madame  Riccoboni  died  in  poverty,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  in 
1762  With  her  abilities,  her  worth,  and  her  amiable  disposition, 
she  deserved  a  happier  fkte. 
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RICH,  FHANCEB, 
ToiTNo^iT  diiughti^r  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  liorti  in  December , 
lfi38»  She  was  probably  handsome,  as  she  recHved  many  splendid 
offers  of  marriage  ^  amon^  othi?n^  one  from  Charles  the  Second 
himfielf*  thru  hi  exile.  Cromwisll  n?ftined,  saying  that  **CharleB 
wniitij  never  forgive  the  di^ath  of  hir^  father/'  The  Dyke  d'Eiighien, 
eldest  son  of  the  Prinee  de  Condi^,  was  another  suitor  of  France* 
Cmmwell.  On  the  11th.  of  November*  1657,  «lie  married  Hohert 
Kieh*.  ffrnndson  and  heir  to  Eobert,  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  protector 
leetcUn^  Xln^OOO  on  bis  daughter.  Mr,  Rich  died  three  months  afler 
the  mnrrijige,  and  some  tinie  after,  Mrs.  Rich  married  Sir  .lohn 
Humm;],  hy  whom  »he  had  ^vcral  children.  She  died  Januaiy  tha 
27tb.,  1721,  &t  the  age  of  elghty-fotir. 

RIEDE3EL,  FRKDERICA,  BARONESS  DE, 
WAa  the  danghter  of  Masson,  the  PriiAsjan  minifiter  of  state,  and 
WAS  bam  In  Br^nden burgh  In  174^.  In  1763i  ^he  married  Lien* 
tenant-Oolonel  Baron  de  Riedesel,  who  was  appointed,  in  1777,  to 
the  commaad  of  the  Brannwick  forces  In  the  Britiith  service  in 
A  merles,  and  bis  wife  aceonip*nled  him  there  with  her  three  yonng 
children,  She  wan  with  that  part  of  the  army  commanded  by 
General  Burjroyne,  during  all  their  dlsiistera,  till  the  defeat  at 
Saratoga,  exposed  often  to  privadon^  and  dangers  from  whieh 
many  of  the  ftoldiers  would  have  tJhrnnk*  Afttiv  the  capitulation 
of  Hurgoyne,  RiodeseU  who  waif  taken  priisoner,  was  sent  to  CuM'- 
hridge,  and  afterwards  to  Virginia,  but  In  w^?  allowed  to  go 
to  Kew  York.  Hia  wife  accompanied  him  in  all  his  wanderings. 
In  I7*t0,  Gen*;ml  Riedet»el  was  exchanged ;  in  1781,  they  went  to 
Canada  i  and  tn  1783,  they  returne<i  to  Crermany,  where  the  bu^band 
died,  in  1H(W).  After  tUh  event,  the  baron esin  resided  in  Berlin, 
where  nhts  died,  In  1808.  8he  founded  there  an  aBylnm  for  military 
orphans^  and  an  alms -bonne  for  the  ponr  in  iSruoswlck. 

RIGHT,  UIBB, 
,  Has  not  contributed  as  much  to  our  ewrrent  llteratriTe  u  tnany 
other  EnglUh  authoresiK^s — but  the  few  volumes  for  which  the  world 
in  indebu^d  to  her,  place  her  In  the  very  lirst  class  among  wrlich* 
of  talcs  and  tniveR  It  chanced  that  the  elder  HlHtcr  of  this  lady 
ed  an  Enthonian  baron,  who  han  CNUtiiliihed  Ms  re^idcrici^  on 
^mily  estates ; — whe  was  induced  to  visit  thij*  exf^atrlated  rc/ailve, 
d  hence  we  ohtained  "Letters  ftnm  the  Baltic,"  published  in 
lfi41.  This  work  at  once  made  its  way  with  the  public  and  reviewers. 
Solid  information  and  novelty  of  description  conveyed  in  the  mont 
jrraeeful  style,  brightened  by  wit,  animated  by  the  enthuffiapm  ol 
an  artistic  taste,  such  are  the  attracEive  qnalUiei  of  Letters  from 
the  Baltic*'  We  know  of  no  other  book  that  gives  *o  clear,  so  truiSt 
and  HO  detailed  an  account  of  life  In  the  Russian  Empire,  '^Eussia, 
the  country  where  the  learned  man  wastes  his  tlnve,  the  patriot 
breaks  his  heart,  and  fbe  rogtie  prospers,"  Nuch  is  her  eoncludlng 
ohnervation  on  quttring  SL  Petersburg.  In  184*>  appiuired  ''Llvonian 
Tales;"  they  are  three  in  number,  and  all  well  written. 


RTf*TOR!,  ADELAIDE, 
la  n  tragic  actress,  who^e  ^wcrf^l  dellneatlont  of  p^ftKion  hftra 
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placed  ber,  as  many  think,  on  an  equality  with  Rachel  and  Siddons. 
She  in  a  native  of  Civitale  di  Friuli,  in  Lomliardo-Venetia,  and  wu 
l»orn  in  1822.   Her  introduction  into  tlieatric&i  circles  tooiL  place.  | 
at  a  very  early  age ;  when  oniy  four  yearH  old,  she  w«h  acciuitoiiied,'  I 
at  Rome,  to  play  children's  parts  in  Blmple  dramas;  and  when  \ 
fourteen,  was  enabled  to  sustain  the  part  of  Franoesca  de  Rimini  ' 
ih  the  sad  though  sweet  tragedy  of  that  name    She  studied  with 
f;reat  care  and  diligence,  and  seems  thoroughly  to  bave  imbafid 
her  soul  with  the  noble  sentiments  and  lofty  aspirations  of  hot 
HHsumed  characters.   In  1846,  while  performing  at  Ronoe,  her  hand 
was  solicited  in  marriage  by  an  Italian  nobleman,  and  shorUy  after 
she  became  the  Marquise  Caprauica  del  Grilla  After  this  anion 
she  relinquished  the  stage  for  awhile,  but,  like  a  dethroned  mo-  I 
narch,  she  sighed  to  return  to  her  seat  of  dominion,  and  the 
opportunity,  or  the  excuse,  for  doing  so  soon  came.  An  old  ftlend 
and  patron  of  hers  fell  into  distress,  and  she  offered  to  give  three 
performances  for  his  benefit.  The  success  of  these  was  so  great, 
and  the  solicitations  for  a  continuance  of  her  dramatic  career 
became  so  urgent,  her  own  wishes,  too,  were  so  strongly  urged, 
that  her  husbaud  consented,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  hki 
noble  relations,  that  she  should  return  to  the  stage;  and  this  she 
did  after  a  two  years*  retirement,  which  seems  to  have  much 
enriched  and  improved  her  faculties. 

After  a  long  series  of  triumphs  in*  Italy,  she  made  her  first  pubUe 
appearance  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1865,  when  the  Great  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  was  open,  and  the  city  unusually  ftiU  of  foreigners.- 
She  met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  (torn  the  public,  and  the 
critics  were  loud  in  their  praise.  In  1856,  she  came  to  London, 
and  performed  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  such  characters  as  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Medea,  etc.,  displaying  in  each  high  tragic  power 
and  rare  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Her  acting  is  simple  and 
nifgestic,  and  she  depends  little  on  meretricious  ornament  or  display 
of  any  sort.  Her  figure  is  tall  and  well  rounded;  she  has  an 
intelligent  face,  lit  up  with  lustrous  black  eyes,  and  thrown  out 
by  a  setting  of  hair,  dark  and  abundant.  Such  is  nhe  Kistori,** 
which  is  still  her  stage  name,  although  in  private  circles  she  claims 
the  title  of  an  Italian  marquise. 

RIZPAH 

Was  daugnter  of  Aiah,  concubine  to  King  Saul.  Saul  having  put 
to  death  many  of  the  Gibeonites,  God,  to  punish  this  massacre,* 
si'ut  a  famine  which  lasted  three  years.  To  expiate  this,  David,  who 
was  then  king,  gave  to  the  Gibeonites  two  suns  of  Saul  by  Hizpah, 
and  five  sons  of  Michal,  the  daughter  of  Saul,  whom  the  Gibeonites 
hanged  on  the  mountain  near  Gibeah.  Rizpali  spread  a  sackcloth 
on  the  rock,  and  watched  night  and  day  to  prevent  ravenous 
l)easts  and  birds  fVom  devouring  the  dead  bodies;  till  David, 
pitying  her,  had  their  bones  brought  and  interred  in  the  tomb  of 
Kish.  Abner,  Saul's  general,  married  Rizpah  after  SauPs  death, 
which  was  so  much  resented  by  Ishbosheth,  son  of  Saul,  tliat  Abncr 
vowed  and  procured  his  ruin 

Her  sad  story  has  been  the  theme  of  poets;  and  the  picture  of 
the  childless  mother,  watching  beside  the  bleaching  bones  of  her 
murdered  sons,  in  an  illustration  of  the  truth  and  tenderness  of 
woman's  love,  which  every  human  heart  uuibt  feel. 
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Is  A  FaH^ian*  and  one  <»f  the  moH  popular  eontrihiitom  to  puljllc 
inuf^^nicnt  uraoug  the  wrUers  of  ihe  Roman  Fewillcion.    Her  smrits 
re  for  the  njost  part  interesting generally  they  are  l^sL^ed  upon 
me  hiBtorical  event.   "Vincent  de  Paule"  is  onu  of  tlic  best,  hi 
wliieh  the  (?vaugeUcal  piety  of  timi  father  of  the  fatlicrkft^i  is  Iwaii^ 
tifki^H)^  descrit>c(i<    It  would  be  iifcile^s  und  iinpussilile  to  give  n. 
tuE&ltigiie  of  fiU  the  prodtictjonrj  of      fi-rrik  a  pc?nt  but  we  will 
Tneiition  some  of  the  mogt  noted  of  her  mks: — '*Lqiii*ie  dt;  Lorraine  i" 
**Aiine  de  M^nlouci"*  "Lc  Capitaine  MaTidrin:^'  »*t.e  Cardinal  WoJ- 
:y\'*  **Jeanne  do  CafitfNc."    The  style  of  this  lady  Is  clear  and 
Epressive;  her  jMMJtinventfi  arc  alwoys  deliciitti  aDd  reflned*  There 
1ft  ill  the  nilnd^  of  many,  a  brand  of  impropriety  upon  French 
novels — tljjs,  with  one  or  two  notorious  cxceptionji,  U  jiiKt  only 
wlien  applied  to  the  writings  of  FrenchajES— the  ronmncej^  of  the 
lady  asithor*  are  at  moat  universally  free  from  any  tajut  of  indelicacy, 
dud  their  morality      bo^d  upon  the  trntha  of  religion. 

ROBERTS,  EMMA, 

Was  horn  about  the  year  1794.  and  dejicendcd  froto  a  Wi-lsh 
fdnilly  of  great  respeetahility.  After  her  father'^  decease,  £nim& 
ItobcrtM,  who  was  ihe  youngest  of  two  sisters,  resided  with  her 
mother,  a  lady  of  gome  Mterary  pretenslous,  in  the  city  of  Bath, 
wheit:  she  CArly  devoted  Jierself  to  the  acqubitiun  of  kntiwledge. 
While  prosecuting  her  researches  for  lier  hrHt  llter*iry  performance, 
eiie  evinced  so  much  diligence  and  pcrRevcriince,  that  the  ofUceri 
of  the  British  Museum,  where  flhe  was  accustomed  eo  ftndy,  were 
induced  to  render  her  every  asjsistance  in  their  power.  This  work 
was  publishi!d  in  two  votumcjs,  in  1827,  under  ihn  title  of  '^Memoirs 
of  tJie  JEis^ai  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster;  or  the  White  and 
Red  Hoises,"  aad,  although  it  is  written  in  a  pcrspicttous  and  pleaaing 
manner^  yet  it  did  not  meet  with  that  buccefi^  to  which  it  was 
etui  tied  liy  iin  merits. 

Oil  the  death  of  her  mother^  and  the  marriage  of  her  sister  to 
Captain  R,  A.  M'Nuughteu,  ^f  the  Rerigal  army»  Mi^  Rohcrt^j  was 
induced  xq  accompany  her  brother-in-law  and  6i«ter  to  Indlftg  id 
1828,  where  she  spent  the  two  following  years  between  the  ^tatioiia 
of  Agrii,  Cawijpore,  and  Etawa,  m  tlie  upper  provinces  of  the  Bengal 
Presidency*  A  wpirked  account  of  tliese  places  subsequently  appeared 
from  her  pen  in  ^The  A^^latic  Journal,''  the  Jirst  description  being 
publL^hi'd  In  December,  1832.  A  selection  of  these  paperu  wa«  made 
In  i^ilii,  under  the  title  of  **Scenes  nnd  Cluvracteri sties  of  Uiudoostan,** 
nnd,  uidike  most  works  upon  India,  it  met  with  a  favonrable  re- 
ception from  the  Englii^h  public.  1) tiring  her  residence  at  Caw n pore, 
Mi**s  Roberta  publiiihGd  a  little  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  "Oriental 
Scenes'*  which  «he  dcdkated  to  lier  friend.  Miss  Landon.  )t  wa^ 
repLihUshcd  in  England,  in  1J^32,  arid  contains  some  very  pleasing 
specimens^  of  glowing  description  and  graceful  imagery. 

The  death  of  her  sifter,  which  took  place  in  1831,  caused  Mifii 
EoliertG  to  return  to  Calcutta^  Here  her  jwn  was  in  constant 
activity^  and^  besides  vurloas  contriburions  to  periodic^isj  i^he  uTidcr- 
toolt  the  task  of  editing  a  newspaper""Tlie  Oriental  Observer." 
After  residing  for  a  year  in  Calcutta,  the  lo&s  of  her  health  forced 
to  reiuTD  home,  and  she  leached  London  In  iaS0>  Here 
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continued  her  Htcniry  efforts,  and  the  arooant  of  labonr  peribnnri 
by  her  would  appear  astonishing  to  any  one  who  did  not  knov 
her  indnitry  and  readincu  in  composition.  Hiatarj-f  bfomplnr, 
poetry,  tales,  local  descriptions,  foreign  correspondence,  find  didaene 
essavs,  by  turns  employed  her  versatile  powers.  She  alio  edtfoi 
•*The  Sixty-fourth  Edition  of  Mrs.  Bundle's  New  System  of  Cookefy, 
ftc"  to  which  she  added  several  receipts  of  her  own.  A  pleadng 
biographical  riietch  of  Mrs.  Maclean,  or  L.  E.  L.»  was  also  writtsfi 
by  the  same  lady,  which  was  published  with  'The  Zenena,  aad 
other  poems,"  in  1840.  In  the  fall  of  1889,  Miss  Roberts  formed 
the  bold  design  of  travelling  to  India  through  Egypt,  accompanied 
only  by  a  female  fHend.  Previous  to  her  departure  she  entered  imo 
an  agreement  with  the  Asiatic  Journal  to  transmit,  on  her  joormy, 
a  series  of  papers  for  publication  descriptive  of  her  route.  The  kiit 
of  these  communications  appeared  in  the  same  number  ^ich  aa- 
iiounoed  her  death;  and  since  then  they  have  been  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  of  **17ote8  of  an  Overland  Joum^  throngll 
France  and  Egypt,  to  Bombay,  by  the  late  Miss  Emma  Robevtn* 

On  the  evening  of  the  29th.  of  October,  Miss  Roberts  and  her 
fHend  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay,  having  been  less  thaa 
two  months  in  performing  their  hnrried  journey  fh>in  London.  Her 
aid  was  almost  immediately  requested  by  the  conductors  of  peri- 
odical works  at  Bombay,  and  she  likewiM  undertook  the  edkorship 
of  a  new  weekly  paper — **The  Bombay  United  Service  Gaietta" 
She  also  engage!d  in  schemes  for  improving  the  condition  of  thi 
native  women,  by  deviling  employment  for  them  suited  to  their 
taste  and  capacity,  and  in  her  '■Notes'*  appear  some  sensible  romarki 
on  native  education. 

These  multifarious  engagements  in  a  tropical  climate  soon  proved 
too  much  for  Miss  Roberts'  constitution,  already  weakened  by  ex- 
cessive exertion.  She  died  Ruddenly,  on  the  16th.  of  September, 
1840,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Poonah,  and  was  buried  near 
Mrs.  Fletcher }  better  known  to  the  English  world  by  her  maidra 
name  of  Jewsbury.  The  death  of  Miss  Roberts  excited  universal 
sorrow,  among  both  natives  and  Europeans,  in  India,  and  many 
flattering  tributes  were  paid  to  her  memory  in  the  public  joumala 

ROBINSON,  THERESE  ALBERTINE  LOUISE, 

Vf  iFB  of  the  accomplished  scholar.  Professor  Robinson,  of  New 
York,  was  bom  on  the  26th.  of  January,  1797,  at  Ualle,  Germany. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  L.  H.  von  Jacob,  a  man  distin- 
guished for  his  learning.  In  1806,  her  fkther  became  a  profossor 
at  the  Russian  Univertiity  of  Charkow.  Here  he  remained  five 
years,  during  which  time  his  daughter  began  the  study  of  the 
Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  Here  she  also  wrote  her  first 
poems,  afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  Talvi,  a  title  com- 
posed of  the  Initials  of  her  maiden  name,  Therese  Albertine  Louise 
von  Jacob.  In  1811  her  father  was  transferred  to  St.  Pctersburgh, 
and  her  studies  were  principally  confined  to  the  modem  languages ; 
but  she  also  devoted  part  of  her  time  to  historical  reading,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  her  poetical  talent.  Her  industry  was  intense 
and  incessant.  In  1816  her  father  returned  to  Halle,  when  she 
found  an  opportunity  to  acquire  the  Latin  language.  In  1825  she 
jiubJished  at  Hallo  «o\cvaX        ww^x      >^>X^  q1  ^V^<^hes"  wlUi 
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!ho  ilgnature  of  Talvi.  In  ^22  site  tramslat^d  Sir  Wjtlt£?r  Scott's 
**C*»vediiiner&''  and  "Black  Dwarf/*  under  the  niime  of  Ernst  Bert- 
hs! d.  An  accidental  circnmstance  attracted  her  attention  to  th*j 
Servian  lit^ratupe*  and  bo  interested  ber  in  it  tliat  she  k-amcc!  that 
ia nonage  and  triiiialBtcd  a  ntimher  of  poemp,  which  fihe  puhlhhed 
ni  tW6f  in  two  Tolnmcfli  untitled  '^Popular  Songii  of  the  Servians, '* 
In  «he  mia  Tuairicd  to  Professor  Vinson,  and  after  scnno 
rime  accnmpanied  bini  to  Atnerlcji»  Here,  after  studying  the  atio- 
ri^inftl  lanftnages  with  great  inteirestt  she  translated  Intu  clic  (i  en  nan 
Mr  Picktrhig-s  work  on  the  Indian  tongnt's  of  North  America, 
This  was  published  at  Leipstc  in  1SlI4,  During  tlio  same  year 
ptihlijihed  an  Kngll^h  work,  called  an  "Hi^tf^ri^!ftl  Vie*i*  of  the 
Slavic  Latiguages/*  vvliicb  ^vaA  afterwjirds  tran&lnted  into  the  Gtrmati, 
]t]  1837  she  returned  with  her  ha§band  and  children  to  Germanj, 
where  s^hc  remained  two  or  three  year?,  dnriiijsr  whitjh  time  »he 
piihli^hetl  at  LeipyJe  a  work  entitled  an  "At rein pt  at  an  Historical 
ChaTai.teri?!ation  of  the  Popular  Sotiga  of  the  licrmanLc  Nations, 
with  a  Review  of  the  SongH  of  the  Extra- En roj>ean  Kaces."  Aljout 
the  same  time  she  puliiishcd  a  work  Id  Gemmn  on  *'The  Falseness 
of  the  Songs  of  Dt!¥iaii.** 

After  her  return  to  Ameriea  her  time  wns  principallj'  devoted 
to  the  atndy  of  American  history.  The  repiilt  was,  "A  Histfjry  of 
John  Smitl)/"  puhiished  in  F,  Ranmcr'fi  f  ri^turielieK  Tasehenbiieh  in 
ami  a  iarper  historical  work  on  ihc  *'C<i Ionization  of  New 
£T>l^]and/'  pnbll^ilied  at  Leipzic  in  1847,  Urs.  Robinson  was  tnditced 
to  write  thM  work  from  tier  strong  dc^ire  to  make  the  Germans 
neqiiainted  with  the  history  of  the  United  folates  previous  to  the 
devolution,  of  wliich  they  are  ijutte  ignorant.  It  is  a  production 
ill  owing  great  re^warcb  and  judgment, 

Mrfi.  Robinson's  next  works  were  written  in  English  i  the  one 
pnbii>ilied  in  1850^  entitled,  an  '^Hif^torleai  Review  of  the  T^ngnag:e9 
And  Literatfire  of  the  Slavic  Natiouif,  with  a  £iketch  of  their  Popular 
Poetry/*  was  originally  prepared  for  and  appcaa^d  in,  the  BIh ileal 
itaryj  a  theohif^irai  periodical  started  by  her  ho^<lljand,  Pro- 
Ri^'biuson.  She  afterwards  revised  ami  partly  re-wrote  It, 
y  considered  the  most  interesting  and  complete  work  in  existence 
the  literature  of  the  Slavonic  nation n.  In  the  aame  year  a  stnall 
Jlovel  appeared,— "He IoiJ5e,  or  the  Uu revealed  Secret/* — pubiblied 
ly  the  Appletons  in  New  Yorit,  and  pimnJtaneonsly  in  Germany, 
This  work  in  instructive  as  well  as  inteiesting,  from  the  Iniilght  it 
Affords  into  ^jclal  lifb  in  (Tcrmany,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Bussian  |covemment  is  adminifitered  in  the  Cauca.^us,  and  the  wild 
Iff nr fare  carried  on  in  those  regions.  In  ISSt  she  puhlishcd,  through 
ttic  Appktons,  "Life  Biseipline;  a  Tale  of  the  Annals  of  Huu^ 

The  writings  of  this  accomplished  and  ciicellcnt  woman  all  f^how 
the  highest  attalnmentpt  in  literature,  &ii  utiprejudiced  mind,  a  clear 
and  Just  judgment,  a  strong  and  conlp^ellen^ive  unUcnrtanding,  attd 
a  high  poetii^al  temperament,  Goethe  sp4?aks  with  gri'ut  adminition 
Qf  her  poem«»  hotli  original  and  trauslatwl.  Her  novels  arc  superior 
both  in  style  and  Interest  to  the  ordinary  publications  of  that  ciaj^tf 
Jlcr  U\n  work  especially  is  valuable  for  the  power  of  its  Incidents 
#T»d  the  light  it  throws  on  the  Magyar  character,  and  the  incipient 
causes  of  the  late  revolution  in  Hungary,  Mr?.  Rolilnwiti.  la  visw 
I  contributor  to  the  German  and  Ameikixti  \tQt\^VcA^&. 
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ROCHE,  MARIE  SOPHIE  DE  LA. 
A  VERY  talented  German  authoress,  was  bcirii  on  the  6tb.  o( 
December,  1781,  at  Kauf  t>curcn.  Her  father.  Von  Giitennaoii,  t 
learned  physician,  educated  her  with  great  care.  When  she  wm 
only  Ave,  Sophie  had  read  the  Bible  through.  Von  Gntermaim 
removed  (torn  Raufbcnren  to  Augsburg,  where  he  was  appointed 
town -physician,  and  dean  of  the  medical  faculty,  when  his  daughter 
was  sixteen.  Here  she  had  a  l)etter  opportunity  to  cultivate  ber 
mind,  in  which  attempt  she  received  great  assistance  IhMn  Dc. 
Biancani,  of  Bologna,  physician  to  the  prime  bishop  of  Augsboig. 
He  became  very  much  attaclied  to,  and  wished  to  marry  her;  bat 
the  fkther  of  Sophie  opposed  the  match,  on  account  of  the  diffeieiM 
of  religious  opinions,  Biancani  being  a  Roman  Catholic  and  Yob 
Gutermann  a  Lutheran.  This  dlHappointment  so  affected  Sophie, 
that  she  wished  to  enter  a  convent,  but  was  prevented  by  her  fluber. 
From  this  time  she  devoted  herself  to  study  and  readliij^.  and  soon 
after,  with  her  two  sisters  and  her  brother,  she  went  to  Rilieraeb, 
to  reside  with  her  grandfather,  a  senator  in  that  city.  After  bis 
death,  she  removed  to  the  house  of  VVicland,  a  relation  of  hen, 
then  curate  of  St.  Maria  Magdalena,  but  afterwards  senior  of  the 
ministry. 

Here  Sophie  became  acqnainted  with  y(»ung  Wicland,  who  drew 
her  attention  to  German  literature.  A  strong  attachment  sprung 
np  between  them,  and  they  t)ecame  engaged.  He  went  to  Switzer- 
land, to  obtain  some  employment  that  might  enable  them  to  many, 
and  was  ol)liged  to  remain  there  eight  years.  During  this  long 
absence,  misunderstandings,  arising  from  the  noblest  nootives,  es- 
tranged tliem;  and  when,  in  1760,  Wieland  returned  to  Ri bench 
to  assume  his  new  otnco  of  counsellor,  he  found  Sophie  tlie  wife 
of  M.  de  la  Roche,  counsellor  of  state,  in  Maine,  and  superintendent 
of  the  estates  of  Count  Stadion.  The  fViendsliip  of  Wieland  and 
Sophie  was  resumed,  and  continued  uninterrupted  till  their  death, 
a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years.  She  also  continued  her  studies 
with  unabated  zeal. 

La  Roche,  after  the  death  of  Count  Stadion,  removed  to  Coblenti, 
where  he  lived  for  ten  years  as  counsellor  of  state.  From  some 
unknown  cause,  perhaps  some  letters  on  monkery,  of  which  La 
]^oche  was  said  to  be  the  author,  he  fell  into  disgrace;  and  fVom 
that  time  they  lived  a  very  retired  life,  first  at  Speier,  afterwards 
at  Offenbach,  where  M.  de  la  Roche  died,  in  1789.  In  1791,  Madame 
de  la  Roche  lost  a  son,  Francis,  whose  death  caused  her  the  deepest 
sorrow.   She  herself  survived  till  1807. 

Sophie  was  a  tender  and  affectionate  wife  and  mother,  and  a 
warm  philanthropist  She  wrote  a  number  of  works,  which  showed 
her  to  be  a  woman  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and  experience.  Her 
favourite  studies  were  philosophy  and  the  abstruse  sciences.  In 
writing,  however,  she  succeeded  best  in  romances,  in  which  she 
show^  great  powers  of  imagination  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  Her  principal  works  are,  "History  of  the  Lady  of  Sternberg," 
to  which  Wieland  wrote  a  preface;  "Letters  of  Rosalie,'*  «My 
Writing- Desk,"  "Pomona,"  "Rosalie  and  Cleebe^g,"  "Letters  to 
Lina."  "Letters  on  Mannheim,"  "History  of  Miss  Leni,"  "Apparitions 
on  Lake  Oneida,"  "Moral  Stories,"  "New  Stories,"  "Fanny  and 
Julia,**  "The  BeautVtuV  YVt\!<a3»      'Bjsb^v^x^xJtfsa^"  "Love  Cottage»," 
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"AuiuiJi^  Diiys  j"  the  la«t  work  she  puTjIblied  h  cnlled  »*MolTti!(na*B 
Summer- Niglit."  She  tben  shat  tip  her  des^k,  that  fihe  miff  It  t  not 
ittrvlve  lier^ir  nn  autliorofls^  VViclund  uti^u  'tvrotc  &  preface  to 
this  work  J  httTing  introdutt'd  her  in  the  commencement  of  Imr 
literary  career,  he  accompanied  her  to  the  cJosen 

ROCHES,   MESDAMES  DE8» 

Were  two  celehrated  Indies  of  PoitlerSj  in  Franee,  "who  lived  in 
the  wxteenth  century*  Ttve  elder  was  named  Madeloiue  Neveii^ 
'nife  of  Arsdre  Frndonet,  seigneur  Dej}  Huclie^^  and  her  diiiightef 
Cathariiie*  They  ^v^re  very  IturnejJ,  wue^  and  v^rtuons  Madatiie 
dea  R^iches  becanie  n  widow  hfLeeii  yean^  after  lier  murrliige,  and 
devoted  bcrsctf  Ui  the  edncatiun  of  her  daugliter,  in  whom  « he 
fotuid  a  very  dear  friend,  and  a  rival  who  ejEcelled  her.  They 
devoted  them^lves  prltiei pally  to  writing  poeti7  i  and  their  vertses 
I  how  their  great  attachment  to  each  other,  and  also  thjic  ihcj  met 
^ith  many  sorrows.  Catharine  wafi  so  attached  to  her  mother, 
thut  eiie  would  never  marr^',  althongn  she  had  many  worthy 
bintors.  They  expre^,  In  their  writlng^i,  a  Mtri>ng  de&ire  not  to 
ftirvive  each  other  s  and  their  wish  wa±i  gratified,  for  they  died  the 
i^amc  day  of  a  pifigue  that  ravaged  Foiti(:ru,  in  1587*  Miuiame  dea 
Hoches  wan  born  in  UiSl. 


R  O  G  H  1  E  E,    A  G  N  K  S    D  0, 


lei 


Was  a  very  beaiitiftU  girl,  the  only  daughter  of  a  rieh  trndesman 
of  Parity,  Her  father  left  liur  a  handi^ortie  fortune,  but  at  the  ti£e 
of  eighteen  ^hc  turned  reeJnse,  in  the  parlrih  of  Bt,  Opertune,  in 
J  403,  Heclujic^  built  themiielve^  a  Little  chamber  adji^iniitg  the  whUk 
of  some  elkLireh,  The  door  of  tlie  ceil  waM  sealed  wirii  great  pomp 
l\v  the  bit»hop,  atid  never  again  opened.  A  little  window  w&a  left, 
fiom  whence  the  reelufe  heard  the  offices  of  the  ehurchf  ami 
ri^eeived  the  nece«^ieb  of  Ufe.  Agnen  du  Rix^hiM  lived  to  the  ago 
of  olncty-eighL 

liODHl  A, 

A  MoDEtait  Spaniard  of  Cordova,  tiic  freed  woman  of  King  Ahdei- 
ndimai^,  whi>  wnstc  nmny  vohiines  on  rhetoHu*  She  is  said  to  have 
Ihed  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  died  In  1044. 


ROHAXi   AKNE  D£, 

DAitot^TKft  of  Catherine  dc  Purthenai,  hdreiig  of  the  hortse  of 
nbi^i  wiiM  hum  ill  ami  acquired,  like  her  mother,  a  high 

potation  in  the  literary  world.    She  mmhi  have  been  one  of  the 
gimte^t  poetesses^  of  her  age,  but  her  devoted  piety  turned  her 
talent  into  anottier  ehanncL    f^he  died  on  married  iu  1646.  She 
liii  a  Frotcfitant,  and  was  celebrated  f<ir  her  courage,  au  weU  as 
\T  learning. 


^»ajj 

H  ROHAN,    FRANCES   DE,   LADY   DE   LA  GARKACHE, 

BP  Ail  d;iughter  to  Ketjatii^  dc  Rohan  and  Lialjella  d'Albret, 
•daughter  of  John  d'AUirett  King  of  NuvaiTc,  and  was  cooiseqncTitly 
cousin -gennan  to  Joan  d'Alhnet,  nmther  to  Henry  the  Fourth. 
She  Wttii  l>etrothed  to  tlie  I>*d4«  de  Nemours,  by  whom  ihe  hud  *, 
but  be  bccoiwiiJf  tii%;d  of  htr,  o\>in\uft4.  tcawK 
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diffolation  of  hit  engagenieiit,  as  the  Ladj  do  Boban  had  dedaai 
benclf  a  Procesunc,  and  married  the  widow  of  cbe  Duke  of  Gda 
The  Ladj  de  la  Gamache,  or  the  Dacheit  de  Loudonnoia.  ai 
was  fometiines  called,  mainlained  henelf  dttOtroiia^  in  her  AM 
daring  the  ciyii  wan. 

ROHAN,  MARIE  ELEONORE  DE, 

Celebbatkd  for  her  piety  and  talents,  waa  tfa^e  daqghtar  of 
Hcrcale  de  Rohan-Go^neni,  Duke  de  Montbason.  She  was  bon 
in  162d,  and  educated  in  a  convent.  Of  high  birth  and  Ibitn^ 
beantiftil  and  accomplished,  Eleonore,  at  the  Kge  of  etehtoei^ 
notwithstanding  the  tears  of  her  fkther,  and  the  entnaSes  d 
her  friends,  resolved  to  enter  a  convenL  She  became  a  member  d 
the  Benedictine  order  at  Montargis,  and  was  soon  after  named 
Abbess  La  Trinity  de  Caen.  This  dignity  she  wished  tp  d&dSm, 
bnt  was  compelled  to  accept  iL  She  fUlnlled  all  the  daties  .of  tfafi 
office  with  gentleness,  protnriety,  and  wisdom.  She  pare  aingnliir 
proolii  of  hsr  mild  firmness  in  maintainii\g  the  rights  and  privibgei 
of  the  abbey. 

Her  health  obliged  her  to  remove  to  Malnoae,  near  Paris;  and 
in  1669  she  was  solicited  to  take  upon  herself  also  the  gDvemmaH 
of  another  community.  In  the  intervals  of  her  duties,  she  applied 
herself  to  study.  She  composed  a  paraphrase  on  the  Provqts. 
called  **Morale  de  Solomon *'A  Discourse  on  Wisdom,"  and  severri 
other  tracts.  To  the  modesty  and  gentleness  of  her  own  sex,  ^ 
united  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  other.  She  died  in  168L 

ROLAND,  MARIE  JEANNE, 

WiFB  of  the  celebrated  patriot  of  that  name,  was  bom  at  Paring 
in  1754.  Her  fother,  M.  Philipon,  was  an  engraver  of  moch  talent, 
her  mother  was  a  woman  of  an  nnconmionly  elevated  character. 
The  little  Manon,  as  Bfadame  Roland  was  called  when  a  child, 
shewed  her  peculiarly  ardent  and  enthusiastic  temperament  veiy 
early.  Happily  for  her,  she  was  surrounded  from  her  youth  by 
those  pure  and  religious  influences  which,  notwithstanding  the 
scepticism  of  the  age,  still  linger  in  the  humble  homes  of  the 
bourgeoise.  Naturally  reserved,  though  animated  and  eager,  she 
required  constant  occupation ;  she  never  remembered  having  learned 
io  read ;  by  the  time  she  was  four,  all  the  trouble  of  her  education 
was  over;  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  her  well  supplied  with 
books.  Flowers  were  the  only  thing  that  could  make  her  voluntarily 
give  up  her  reading.  But  her  mother,  to  prepare  her  for  her  Aitnre 
duties,  often  required  her  to  leave  her  studies,  and  assist  her  in 
all  the  household  occupations.  Dancing,  music,  drawing,  geogn^hy, 
and  even  Latin,  she  acquired  readily;  and  rising  at  five  in  the 
morning,  she  stole,  half-dressed,  to  her  studies.  As  to  books,  none 
came  amiss  to  her.  She  devoured  alike,  the  Bible,  romances, 
**Lives  of  the  Saints,"  or  **Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier." 

But  Plutarch  was  her  chief  delight ;  at  the  age  of  nine  she  carried 
it  to  church  with  her  secretly;  and  from  that  time  she  dated  her 
first  republican  feelings  and  opinions.  When  she  was  about  eleven, 
she  became  very  religious ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  first  communion, 
always  a  ceremony  of  necessity  and  importance  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  site  itaa  w  c^mad  aY(ay  by  her  religious  emo- 
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Hons,  thui  she  t!tre\v  herself  nt  her  parenta*  feet,  ftni!,  with  torrents 
of  Clears,  f  legged  them  to  allow  her  to  gi>  to  a  con  vent  to  prepare 
for  thf  gi-eat  event.  Her  inquest  was  granted ;  md  her  gravifv,  her 
devotion,  and  lier  great  quk'kness  in  learnings  «oon  made  her  ii 
fiivourito  among  the  community  in  which  she  waa  platred.  Upon 
the  day  when  «he  was  to  take  the  s^l^n"amt(it  for  which  she  hn^ 
pt^fiared^  by  her  seclusion^  long  prayerf*,  and  meditatioTT,  tier  ex- 
cited ImagLnaibn^  and  her  excesMtve  devotloti,  made  it  necr£j;ary 
for  her  to  he  aJmosft  carried  to  the  altar  hy  one  of  the  nun?.  Jn 
thifi  retreat  she  formed  a  friend* hip  with  a  young  girl  of  her  own 
a^e*  Sophie  Canet^  which  la^sted  daring  her  whole  life.  Though 
the  religious  s^cntimetits  she  then  experient^ed  yielded  at  a  Jaier 
period  to  the  ncepiicismi^  of  tlie  age^  ihejr  purifying  fnfluence  In 
to  Ije  traced  through  every  Htoge  of  her  exislenoe.  The  philosophic 
and  popular  spirit  which  had  lK:eu  gradually  dcsecndiRg  through 
every  class  of  the  nut  ion,  l)egan  to  pervade  the  hourgcolmi,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  ohscnrity  of  her  birth  and  station »  Man  on  could 
not  feel  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  her  country  ;  she  adopted 
eagerly  the  popniar  doctrinca  of  eqnallty  and  brotherhood* 

Shc'waH  not  ln*H!tislble  to  the  charms  of  pomp  and  splendour, 
but  she  waa  indignant  that  It*  chief  object  was  to  elevate  stilt 
higher  persons  alrejuly  too  powerful,  and  who  had  nothing  com- 
mendable in  thcmsehea.  In  a  visit  she  pfiid  to  the  court,  she 
soon  Ijccftme  di*=g listed  with  it.  "If  I  remnln  mtieh  longer,"  said 
she  to  her  mother,  while  urging  her  to  dc|Mirt,  "]  «haU  soon  detest 
the  people  I  flee  so  tiuich,  th&t  I  shall  not  be  able  to  control  my 
hatred."  "What  injury  have  they  done  yoTi?"  "They  make  mc 
feel  their  injustice  and  their  absurdity."  The^e  rcpubllcun  Eenll- 
mcnls  increased  the  stoical  nature  of  her  character;  she  looked 
Upon  life  as  a  struggle  and  a  duty.  Her  beauty  attracted  many 
admirer^fi  but  she  refUsed  all  offers ;  her  superiority  to  those  of 
her  own  rank  rendering  her  naturally  repugnant  to  murriiige» 

M.  Philliion  was  not  kind  to  his  wife.  The  ascendency  which 
his  daughter  had  over  him  enabled  her  to  control  his  ebullitions 
of  teniiien  ^  that  ufter  she  was  grownf  her  mother  was  in  a  great 
measure  protected  f)roni  Ihem.  In  1775  she  lost  thi!<  adored  mother, 
and  her  grief  on  the  occa.Mon  nearly  coNt  ht:r  her  life.  For  two 
weeks  she  lay  in  terrible  convulsions,  strugF^ling  all  the  time  with 
a  sense  of  suffocation.  A  letter  from  her  friend^  Sophie  Canot,  at 
length  enabled  her  to  weep — an  elfect  the  physicians  hiid  been 
tri'ing  in  vain  to  produce,  and  she  recovered. 

After  her  mother's  deaths  her  father  became  careless  ami  di<isi- 
patcd,  and  tiearly  mined  himself.  Madcmulsclle  PldMpun  took 
refuge  in  her  books  from  her  troubles^  the  works  of  Rous*seau 
especially  Interested  her*  At  the  same  time,  Sophie  Canct  wrote 
lo  her  often  nljout  a  man  whom  she  had  met  in  the  sfniety  near 
Amiens*  where  she  resided;  and  when  this  gcntlemaiu  M.  Itoland^ 
went  to  Paris,  she  gave  him  a  letter  to  MademoineJte  Philipfin. 
They  were  tnutnally  pleased  with  en  eh  <^iheT,  und  corresponded 
fl-ani  that  time  till  their  marriftge,  live  years  flller»  in  1780» 

^I.  Roland  was  a  manufacturer  of  Lyons^  a  grave,  severe  man^ 
then  on  the  verge  of  fifty,  Eest,'rved  atsd  tibrupt  in  his  mannerK, 
f«w  would  have  thought  him  likely  to  fiisclnnte  a  young  atvd 
beautiful  woman.  Nor  waa  It  bne  that  attracted  her  to  him. 
Love  ihe  looked  upon — it  was  thought  ihftJU^U        vxi&aKossfe  ^ 
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some  youthfhl  disappointroent^-as  a  beautiful  chlmeim.  Bemifk 
the  austere  aspect  of  Roland,  she  saw  and  admired  «  Km],  in  to 
stem  and  unyielding  virtues,  worthy  of  an  ancient  philosoplia 
In  her  enthusiasm  she  overrated  his  qualities ;  he  proved  a  selfidi, 
exacting  husband ;  but  her  sense  of  duty,  and  the  high  esteem  H 
felt  for  his  qualities,  enabled  her  to  bear  her  lot  with  cheerfUneMi 

The  opening  of  the  French  revolution  drew  her  from  die  retiR- 
ment  of  private  life.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  179L  tD 
Paris,  upon  his  being  sent  there  by  the  municipality  of  Lyons.  Her 
beauty,  enthusiasm,  and  eloquence  soon  exercised  a  powerful  ihf- 
cination  over  her  husband's  fHcnds.  P^hion,  Buzot,  Briatot,  ani 
Rol)espierre  met  constantly  at  her  house,  and  she  was  a  deeply 
interested  observer  of  all  that  passed.  Madame  Roland  had  Uttli 
faith  in  a  constitutional  monarchy;  her  aspirations  were  fat  a 
republic,  pure,  ttee,  and  glorious  as  her  ideal.  Without  seeUiigtti 
she  found  herself  the  nucleus  of  a  large  and  powerful  par^TTbe 
singular  and  expressive  beauty  of  her  face  and  person,  the  natift 
elegance  and  dignity  of  her  manners,  her  harmonious  voice  and 
flowing  language,  and  above  all,  the  fervour  and  eloquence  of  her 
patriotism,  seemed  to  mark  her  out  for  the  part  which  had  lieea 
instinctively  assigned  to  her.  She  presided  over  political  meetingi 
with  so  much  tact  and  discretion  as  to  appear  a  calm  spectator: 
whilst  she,  in  reality,  imbued  with  her  own  fervent  enthusiasm  all 
those  who  came  near  her.  This  enthusiasm  she  bad  imparted  to 
the  colder  mind  of  her  husband,  and  the  prominent  part  which  bo 
took  in  the  important  events  of  the  period,  may  unquestionably  bo 
attributed  to  her.  In  1792,  when  the  Girondint  ministry  was  fonned, 
Roland  was  named  minister  of  the  interior;  and  in  her  new  and 
elevated  position,  Madame  Roland  influenced  not  only  her  hnsbandt 
but  the  entire  Girondist  party.  Dismissed  from  his  post,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  celebrated  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  king — which 
letter  was,  in  flEict,  written  by  his  wife— Roland,  upon  the  downfUl 
of  the  monarchy,  was  recalled  to  the  ministry.  This  triumph  was 
but  short-lived.  The  power  which  had  been  set  in  motion  could 
not  be  arrested  in  its  fearful  course — ^the  Girondist  party  fell  befbre 
the  influence  of  their  blood-thirsty  opponents.  Protesting  against 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  they  fell  its  victims.  Madame  Roland,  whose 
opposition  to  the  maf^sacres  had  influenced  her  party,  drew  dowa 
upon  her  husband  and  herself  the  hatred  of  Marat  and  Dantoo, 
and  their  lives  were  soon  openly  threatened.  Roland,  who  was 
kept  in  concealment  by  a  fViend,  escaped;  but  Madame  Roland 
was  arrested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Here  during  a  confinement 
of  several  months,  she  prepared  her  memoirs,  which  have  since 
been  given  to  the  world. 

On  the  10th.  of  November,  1793,  she  was  removed  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  and  her  trial,  as  a  Girondist,  commenced.  She  was  closeK 
questioned,  not  only  about  herself,  but  her  husband.  She  refuse'u 
to  say  anything  that  might  criminate  him,  or  give  them  a  clue  as 
to  his  present  hiding-place.  She  wiEis  condemned  to  death,  and 
November  10th.,  1793,  she  ascended  the  fatal  cart,  dressed  in  white, 
as  an  emblem  of  her  purity  of  mind,  and  went  calmly  through 
the  crowd  which  followed  the  procession.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
moved  by  pity  and  admiration,  were  generally  silent,  but  some  of 
the  more  fUrious  ones  cried  out,  "To  the  guillotine !  to  the  guillo- 
tiuc!"  "I  shall  soon  \)e  tiki^i^;'        ^^xi^^xck^.  ^Q.\axvd\  **lrat  those 
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who  acnd  in e  there  will  follow  tliemselvea  or«  long.  I  go  Umrej 
lunoccnt,  lint  tticy  wilt  go  erlmiiiAls ;  ami  you*  whr>  now  jippltiud, 
will  also  applaud  tlien*"  Wiicn  she  arrived  in  front  of  the  stivtiio 
of  liberty,  she  bent  her  head  to  iu  exelalniuig,  *'Oti  liberty,  Ijow 
umny  cHui^fi  an;  committed  in  thy  imme  !**  At  the  foot  of  tlie 
scaffold,  she  eaid  to  her  comiJanlun,  nn  ohl  and  tlfiiid  umu,  whom 
ihe  had  be^n  encouraging  on  the  way^  "Go  tirst  \  I  can  at  kiisi 
Kpurc  yoti  the  p&ln  of  liceing  nay  blood  flow,"  She  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty -nine. 

She  had  predicted  th&t  hct  husband  would  not  Burviv©  htn  her 
prediction  was  fullilkd.  The  hudy  of  Roland  was  found  seated 
bcniJttth  a  tree,  on  the  road  to  Kouen,  Btabbed  to  the  hcurt.  Fast- 
ened lo  hi»  dreB§  wa^  a  paper,  upon  ^  !tk-h  a  few  lines  were  iub^ribcdt 
nEiBcrting  that  **upon  learning  the  death  of  bb  wife,  he  eonld  not 
remain  a  day  lo^iger  in  a  world  so  hiLiincd  with  crime,*'  That  M. 
Roland  vvas  unable  to  j^urvlve  hh  v^  itb.  is  the  str^jiiigei^i  ]irriuf  of 
the  povrerfnl  influence  which  she  exercijicd  over  hijn.  It  has  been 
aptly  said,  that  of  all  modern  men,  lioland  most  resembled  CiittJu 
It  was  to  hia  wife  that  he  owed  bb  eouriigLS  and  the  power  of 
his  talents* 

They  left  one  daughter,  En  dura,  w!io  was  brought  up  by  Mudanio 
Ciiampayneux,  a  friend  of  Madame  Roland  |  and  the  «oii  of  thii 
fr^^uU  majTied  Eudora. 


^^timsf  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Moret  wa*  a  woman  of  fine  mind 
and  charming  disposition,  tlic  deligiit  and  comfort  of  lier  celebrated 
father.  Thv  greatetit  care  was  taken  iu  her  education  j  and  tilm 
became  learned  in  Greek,  I-atin,  many  of  the  *cieueea,  and  muiic. 
Eraamus  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  as  a  wonian  faniQus  not  only  for 
virtue  and  piety,  but  for  solid  learning.  Cardiiml  Pope  was  so 
delighted  with  the  elegjinee  of  htr  La  I  hi  styk%  that  be  eon  Id  not 
believe  it  was  the  production  of  a  wouian.  She  inarriiL'd  William 
Bopcr,  K^.,  of  WciUbal!,  in  the  puHbh  of  Eltham,  hi  Kmii  ^he 
died  In  1544,  and  was  buHed  at  St.  Dun  stands  church,  in  Canter- 
bury, with  her  father's  head  in  her  arms;  for  she  Imd  procured  it 
afcer  it  had  remained  four  tee  ti  days  on  London  bridge,  and  had 
preMrrcd  It  in  a  leaden  box,  till  there  was  an  opportuniry  of  con- 
veying it  to  Canterbury,  to  the  buriaUplace  of  ilic  Kofseri*.  She 
had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  Mary^  was  nearly  as  famous  as 
herself. 

Mrs.  Roper  wrote»  in  reply  lo  Qnintilian,  an  oration  in  defence  of 
the  rich  nmn,  whom  he  ai'cu^&  of  hav lug  poi^ioneij,  by  venom oua 
flowers  in  hij*  gjirden,  the  pix>r  man's  bec^.  This  pertormanee,  iti 
nmd  to  have  rivalled  Quimilian's  in  eloquence.  Blie  also  wrote 
two  deelamationi^,  and  translated  them  into  l^itin,  and  compobc^ 
a  treaii-^e  "Of  the  Four  Last  Tbingi,"  in  which  she  nliowed  tk>  inuth 
strong  reasoning  and  justness  of  though t,  an  obliged  Sir  Thomas  to 
confehS  it#  jjup*rinrity  to  a  diiscourii©  >'hjch  be  was  himnelf  eorn- 
po^sing  on  Ihe  same  euhject.  The  ecclesiastici^l  histor}'  of  Eusebiua 
wBrH  translated  by  this  lady  ttmo.  the  Greek  into  Latin. 


K08ALBA,  CAEKIEKA, 
Was  horn  in  1676,  at  Chioiza,  mat  \'tvik^:  ^        xi**  \;Bfis?i:raR,%^^ 
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by  Giovanni  Diaroentlni,  from  whom  she  learned  design*  and  aho 
the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  In  that  kind  of  colouring,  she  copied 
several  of  the  best  masters ;  but  at  last  applied  herself  to  miniaton 
with  extraordinary  diligence,  being  ambitious  to  arrive  at  snch  t 
degree  of  perfection  in  it  as  might  enable  her  to  contribute  to  tin 
support  of  her  parents.  Sfae  succeeded  to  her  wish;  but  after 
practising  miniature-painting  with  great  reputation,  she  quitted  it 
for  crayons,  which  art  she  carried  to  a  degree  of  perfection  tbtt 
few  artists  have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  In  1709,  Frederic  tliff 
Fourth,  King  of  Denmark,  passing  through  Venice,  sat  to  Rotalbt 
for  his  portrait,  of  which,  by  his  order,  she  made  several  copio, 
very  highly  finished.  Soon  after,  the  same  monarch  employed  her 
to  paint  twelve  portraits  of  Venetian  ladies,  which  she  perfbrmed 
so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  showed  her  particnlar  roaikf 
of  his  favour,  and,  besides  gifts  of  great  value,  paid  her  wi^  s 
truly  royal  munificence.  She  visited  France  in  company  vrith  Pd- 
ligruii,  who  had  married  her  sister;  and  at  Paris  had  the  honoar 
to  paint  the  royal  family,  with  most  of  the  nobility,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.  During  her  residence  there,  she  was  admitted 
into  the  academy,  to  which  she  presented  a  picture  of  one  of  tht 
muses.  On  her  return  to  Venice,  she  continued  her  proftMioii 
until  she  was  seventy,  when,  by  incessant  application,  she  lost  hear 
sight  She  died  in  1757.  The  portraits  of  Rosalba  are  fhll  of 
and  spirit,  exceedingly  natural,  with  an  agreeable  resemblance  to 
the  persons  represented.  Her  colouring  is  soft,  tender,  and  delicate; 
her  tints  clear  and  well  united ;  and  she  generally  gave  a  graceAil 
torn  to  the  heads,  especially  to  those  of  her  female  figures. 

ROSA,    ANNA  DI, 
SuRNAMED  Annella  de  Massina,  from  the  name  of  her  master, 
painted  historical  pieces  with  the  greatest  success.   She  peridied 
at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  a  victim  to  the  unjust  jealousy  of  her 
husband. 

ROSAMOND, 
Dauohter  of  Walter  de  Clifford,  Lord  Hereford,  was  the  fhvonrite 
mistress  of  Henry  the  Second.  To  conceal  this  amour  fh>m  his 
jealous  queen,  Eleanor,  Henry  is  said  to  have  removed  Rosamond 
to  a  labyrinth  in  Woodstock  park,  where,  however,  his  wife  dis- 
covered ties  and  obliged  her  to  take  poison.  Some  authors  declare 
that  the  fair  Rosamond  died  at  Godstow  nunnery,  near  Oxford.  She 
had  two  sons  by  Henry,  William,  surnamed  Longsword,  and  Jeffrey, 
Archbishop  of  York. 

ROSARES,   ISABELLA  DE, 
Preached  in  the  great  church  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain.   In  the 
reign  of  Paul  the  Third,  Pope  of  Rome,  she  went  to  that  city,  and 
by  her  eloquence  she  converted  many  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity. 

ROSE,  SUSAN  PENELOPE, 
An  English  portrait-painter,  was  bom  4n  1652.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Gibson  the  dwarf,  and  painted  in  water-colours  with 
gi'cut  fVeedom.  The  ambassador  fVom  Morocco  sat  to  her  and  to 
Sir  Grodfrey  Kneller  at  the  same  time.  She  also  painted  Bishop 
Burnet  in  his  robea,  a&  Ci\i«Xkfi^\\!C^t  oC  the  Garter.  She  died  in  1700, 
aged  forty -eighu 


ROSSJj   BLANCHE  DE, 

TtiK  wife  of  Bfflteista  de  1ei  Porta»  of  Padua,  tyiwt  fi  jroble^  braTfl. 
nnd  fairbOtl  woman.  In  1237,  dtirisig  the  tvnr  bctwecjn  the  Gncift 
and,  Ghibellm^^ii,,  she  went  with  her  husliftndj  who  was  ^etst  us  com* 
mander  of  ihe  forc^A  to  BiLSJiiinoj  to  flcferid  the  city  against  ihe  tyrAni 

Blanche  foughE  by  the  aide  of  her  husband  In  various  sktiTn^shf^^ 
and  upon  the  walls  of  the  city^  and  ot^en  t<xik  the  place  of  hiii 
aid^de-camp,  when  the  mun  was  cxhuiiKted  by  hts  duty.  \Vlien 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cnomy  by  treai-hery*  liaitbJft  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers,  f5ghtjjig  to  the  last.  Blanche,  tied 
with  eord.%  was  dragged  before  the  comitier^ir.  Tlie  tyrantt  In  darned 
by  her  be&uty,  offered  her  liberty  and  wealtli  if  she  would  consent  tn 
make  Ida  houw  her  home.  She  refused  indignantly,  and  threw 
herpclf  out  of  the  window,  bnt,  contrary  to  her  exppctafion,  whe 
e^afK'd  iinbormed,  and  was  apaln  brought  i>efui'«  her  encm}^  She 
pretended  to  aceept  the  tyrant's  jjroposiij?,  and  irjade  oniy  one  con* 
ditton,  that  of  seeing  once  mure  the  botly  of  her  hnsband.  Tha 
tyrant  consented,  and  ordered  his  gnarda  to  nceompany  her  to  ih« 
grave*  When  they  haxl  Brriv*?d  at  It,  arid  afler  the  heavy  stong 
had  l>eeti  removed,  she  jnmpctl  into  th^  grave  and  caused  the  nm& 
CO  fall  upon  and  eruBh  her.   Tims  died  the  nobJe  wif^  of  Dattista. 

ROSSI,    PROPERZIA  DE. 

It  is  uncertain  when  this  iliu^iirions  artist  was  horn,  but  variona 
teafouM  induce  ns  to  fix  the  ditti  towards  1495.  The  cltie$  of  Bologna 
and  Modeuft  (stltl  dispute  the  honour  of  having  produced  her;  and 
Bqch  is  the  cJond  cliat  re^^ta.  itpon  tier  early  da3'Fi,  that  it  has  nerer 
been  a^^eerrained  who  were  her  parents,  and  ^some  have  evet^  l>ceTi 
uncertain  whether  r^hc  was  a  married  or  single  woman — whether  the 
name  of  Ro«»il  dcKiended  to  her  from  a  (aihcr,  or  was  given  hy  a 
husband.  The  latter  doubt  is  entirely  &et  to  rej*t  by  Georglo  Vajiari^ 
who,  in  his  biography  of  eelehrati^d  artists,  ealla  Fropenia  virluoas 
maiden,  possessing  every  merit  of  her  sex^  together  with  selenee  and 
learning  all  men  may  envy/' 

She  began  her  progrcHS  iti  the  nrta  by  learning  to  draw  of  Kal- 
mondl,  but  as  the  predilection  of  the  age  wa*5  for  sculpture,  she  noon 
turned  all  her  attcntUm  to  that  art»  Many  of  her  works  arc  still 
extant  atid  ivdmlred.  In  pof^session  of  the  Grasfd  family,  at  Boloi^na, 
is  a  sculptured  reprcscniatlon  of  our  Saviour's  passion,  where  elevcfi 
Hgurea  are  Introdneed  as  spectators,  each  with  a  ebaracterisHC  ex- 

Iiresfiion,  and  the  whole  carved  on  a  peach -stone.  She  also  assisted 
n  the  sculptures  that  adorti  the  three  ifateft  of  the  facade  ot 
PetroneuB.  There  is  also  a  vety  line  figure,  in  marble,  of  Count 
Gtddo  di  Pepoli,  nnquestioimhly  her  produetioit.  She  died  February 
24tli.^  15^,  and  GeoTTjio  Vasarl  thtjs  writes:— "The  lovely  maiden 
was  thijs  day  made  perfect/'  All  the  BoingTicsa  mourned  her  death, 
for  fhe  was  con>idered  a  miras  le  of  trature. 

I  KOSTOPCHIN,  COUNTESS, 

P  l3  esteemed  highly  in  her  owti  country  as  a  (frftcefnl  poetepi.  A 
■ollecfion  of  her  pf>emis  was  publlf^hed  »t  Su  Peter^btirg  in  IB43( 
%f  this  work  a  British  cKllc  obscrvej*,— *'The  Conn  less  Rosto^ld^ 
bos  glvea  proof  of  very  superior  taletvt  m        ^^A^otm^*  T^™^ 
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none  of  the  pieces  are  of  very  great  length,  and  manifest  no  power 
therefore  in  regard  to  sustained  eflbrt,  they  display  itnaginatfos, 
feeling,  and  oiffrinality  of  thought  Some  of  the  writer's  earlier 
productions  might  have  been  omitted  without  any  ixyoiy  to  dw 
collection." 

ROWE.  ELIZABETH, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer,  a  dissenting  minister,  aid 
was  bom  at  Ilcliester,  in  Somenwtshire,  September  11th.,  1674.  Biet 
father  poewssed  an  estate  near  Frome,  in  that  county ;  bat  he  married 
and  settled  at  Ilchester.  Miss  Singer  gave  early  promise  of  geirin^ 
and  began  to  write  verses  when  she  was  only  twelve,  and  tSao  ez- 
colled  in  music  and  painting.  She  was  very  pious,  and,  at  tlie 
request  of  lilshop  Ken,  wrote  her  paraphrase  on  the  thirty-eighth 
chapter  of  Job.  In  169G,  8he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  entitled, 
"Poems  on  Several  Ocasions,  by  Philomela.'' 

Ilcr  merit  and  personal  attractions  procured  her  many  admiren^ 
smoiig  whom  wti<>  Prior  the  poet;  but  she  married,  in  1709,  Mr. 
Tliunias  Rowe,  and  for  five  years  lived  with  him  very  happity.  Hb 
died  in  1715,  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight,  and  Mrs.  Rowe  retired  to 
Fromc,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  greatest  sednska. 
Here  she  composed  most  of  her  works ;  some  of  which  were  "Friend- 
ship in  Death,  or  Letters  ft-om  the  Dead  to  the  \A\ing.**  The  intent 
tlon  of  this  work  is  to  impress  the  idea  of  the  soul's  immoilaliiji 
without  which  all  virtue  and  religion,  with  their  temporal  and  etemat 
consequences,  must  ftill  to  the  ground.  About  three  years  afterwards 
she  published  "Letters,  Moral  and  Entertaining;**  "The  Histoid  of 
Joseph,**  a  poem ;  and  after  her  death,  in  1736,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watti* 
agreeably  to  her  request,  revised  and  published  a  work  she  left,  oalled 
"Devout  Kxercises  of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Pniie 
and  Prayer.** 

She  possessed  a  sweetness  and  serenity  of  temper  tliat  nothing 
could  ruffle,  and  great  benevolence  and  gentleness  of  character.  She 
Was  unassuming  and  lovely  in  her  deportment;  and  her  charities 
bordered  on  excess.   She  died  February  20ili.,  1737,  aged  sixty-three. 

Mrs.  Rowc  was  exemplary  in  all  her  relations;  but  in  her  de- 
portment as  a  wife  and  an  author,  she  is  worthy  of  especial  regard* 
She  felt  it  no  disparagement  to  her  mind,  but  rather  an  increase 
of  glory,  when  she  honoured  her  husband.  Her  esteem  and  afl^ 
tion  appeared  in  all  her  conduct  to  Mr.  Rowe ;  and  by  the  most 
gentle  and  obliging  manners,  and  the  exercise  of  every  social  virtue, 
she  confirmed  the  empire  she  had  gained  over  his  heart.  She  made 
it  her  duty  to  soften  the  anxieties,  and  heighten  all  the  satisfkc- 
tions,  of  his  life.  Her  capacity  for  superior  things  did  not  tempt 
her  to  neglect  the  less  honourable  cares  which  the  laws  of  custom 
and  decency  impose  on  the  female  sex,  in  the  connubial  state ;  and 
much  less  was  she  led  by  a  sense  of  her  own  merit,  to  assume 
anything  to  herself  inconsistent  with  that  duty  and  submission  which 
the  precepts  of  Christian  piety  so  expressly  enjoin. 

ROWEN  A, 

According  to  Nennias,  Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth,  and  others,  RoMrena 
wns  the  daughter  of  the  Jutish  Captain  Hengist.  who,  summoned 
by  the  British  king  to  assist  him  against  his  f(Xis,  found  this  country 
so  much  to  his  liking,  that  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  in 
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a] It]  m&kis  it  hia  future  home.  As  HengfRt  was  at  this  time  but  thlrtr 
ye^ra  of  age,  his  diLughter  must  hiLV@  bocn  quite  yaung;  thm  ^tic 
was  beautiftit  we  may  infer  tVoni  her  hnvitig  won  the  affections,  or, 
ftt  lea^t,  captivated  the  ftincy  of  Vortigem,  who  had  previotisi^r 
married  a  BritLih  iady  of  royfil  birth,  and  had  four  children  by 
her.  To  make  way  for  the  t'ak  Saxon  he  divorced  her  wtio  wjw 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  and  bo  entailed  upon  himself  a  series 
of  troubles  which  embittered  all  hla  after  life,  Vortlgern's  fir.'if  wif€ 
was  a  Christian  i  Rowena  was  of  course  a  pngant  and  ehe  Ktipulated 
before  marriajii:©  for  liberty  to  ^xiereiBe  her  own  religion }  henee  eame 
teniples  atid  Idol  wortihtp,  sucrliieeB  and  divhiatiotig,  and  a  revival 
of  old  abfiminationsi  in  thti  island.  And  lie  nee,  too,  came  crimes 
out  of  number,  committed  by  the  British  kmg«  One  of  these  W8£ 
the  Flanghter  of  the  goixl  Bishop  of  Londtm,  Vodemas,  who  had  the 
boldnefifl  tt>  remonstrate  with  Yortigem  on  ht&  witikednes^,  in  dis- 
rdse^lng  his  lawful  wlf^  and  marr>'ing  an  enemy  lo  the  Christian 
faith. 

WheR  the  iDonarch  waa  excommnnicated  by  the  synotl  of  bishops, 
for  taking  to  his  bed  a  heathen  princess,  and  eventually  deposed 
fnr  hb  ertmet)  and  foI11e«,  be  wa«  t^ent  a  priBoner  into  Walefi,  and 
Roweiia  wae  confined  in  the  Tower  of  tendon »  where  ^be  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  and  spent  tiome  of  the  la^^t  year§  of  her  U^  e.  She  seeriiH 
to  have  preserved  great  equanimity  under  this  reverse,  and  to  tiave 
shewn  all  through  her  many  dlJficnltieSt  a  firm  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  fortunes  of  her  own  family,  which  owed  its  uirgraa^ 
dizemctit  mainly  to  her.  She  h  said  to  have  been  a  ekilful  poii^mer, 
aud  to  have  exercis^id  licr  craft  among  otlieru  upon  her  tuep-son 
Vor timer,  who,  on  hig  father's  depofcttlon,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

There  is  iio  mueh  of  fiction  mixed  tip  wUh  tier  hiMtc^iy,  that  one 
fcarcely  knows  how  much  of  it  to  believe.  Some  are  in  el  hied  to 
regard  her  as  altogether  a  tnythologk'al  person,  but  we  cannot  do 
this.  Lilte  a  star,  bright  although  Ijtatieful^  the  shines  out  from 
A  dark  period  of  British  history,  and  wo  muEtt  give  her  a  place 
Id  our  recordd  of  remarliable  women. 

ROWSOJf,  SUSANNAH, 
Was  the  datighter  of  Lieutenant  Harwell,  of  the  British  navy* 
who  was  sent  to  New  England  in  1769,  when  his  datighter  wajs 
abotit  seven  years  old.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution. 
Lieutenant  Has  we  11  returned  to  London  with  bis  family,  vcliere,  in 
17&S,  Miss  Hfls%vell  was  married  to  William  Rowt?on.  While  in 
this  coutitrj*  jsfhe  puhlished  several  novels,  of  which  the  only  one 
that  is  now  kno\4n  h  the  one  entitled  ^*Charlotte  Temple."  Mrs, 
Rowfion  rcturtied  to  the  United  States  in  1793t  and  was  engaged 
as  an  actre^^  in  the  theatres  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  for  the 
pcxt  three  yeara  ;  and  was  also  diligently  occupied  with  her  literary 
I  pursuits.  In  171)7,  she  opened  a  echool  for  girls  in  Hi>ston,  whiLh 
succeeded  extremely  well.  She  died  In  thul  ciiy  in  1824,  She  was 
considered  a  puetei^s  as  well  as  a  novclisit,  chough  but  few  of  ho* 
pt)ctm  are  now  Jcnown,   Her  wriiings  arc  very  voluminous* 

|.  ROZEE,  MADEMOISELLE. 

This  extraordinary  lady  was  born  at  Leyden  in  1632.  Konbraken 
iaj    be  canooi  cell  how  she  managed  ber  work»  nor  with  wluu 
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instraments;  bat  that  she  painted  on  the  rough  tide  of  the  pue^ 
in  Buch  tintfi,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that,  at  a  competent  dlstaoct^ 
the  picture  had  all  the  effect  of  the  neatest  pencil  ancl  high  finlshii^ 
Other  writers,  however,  affirm,  tliat  she  neither  used  oil  nor  water- 
colours  in  her  performances;  and  only  worlced  on  the  rough  ade 
of  the  panel  with  a  preparation  of  si  111  floss,  selected  with  gmt 
care,  and  dispoiied  in  diflercnt  boxes,  according  to  the  several  degrea 
of  bright  and  dark  tints,  out  of  which  she  applied  whatever  coioor 
was  rLMiuisitc  for  her  work ;  and  blended,  softened*  and  anited  then 
with  such  inconceivable  art  and  judgment,  that  she  Imitated  tlie 
warmth  of  flesh  with  as  great  a  glow  of  life  as  coaid  be  produced 
by  the  most  exquisite  pencil  in  oil.  Nor  could  the  nicest  eye  dii* 
cem,  at  a  proper  distance,  whether  the  whole  was  not  the  work  of 
the  pencil.  But  by  whatever  art  her  pictures  were  wrooght,  Uttf 
were  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  perfectly  natural.  Iler  portraits  wen 
remarkably  faithful,  and  every  object  was  a  just  Imitation  of  the 
model,  whether  the  subject  was  animal  lifb,  architecture,  landsci|Nb 
or  flowers.  Ah  licr  manner  of  woridng  could  not  well  be  accoonted 
for,  she  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Sorceress,  One  of 
her  landscapes  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  five  hundred  florins; 
and  though  the  subject  was  only  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  covered 
with  moss,  and  a  large  spider  finishing  its  web  among  the  leavei 
and  branches,  every  part  appeared  with  so  great  a  degree  of  fbrce 
and  expression,  that  it  was  beheld  with  astonishment.  One  of  her 
principal  performances  is  in  the  cabinet  at  Florence,  and  is  coo* 
sidered  a  singular  curiosity  in  that  collection.  She  died  in  1680. 

RUFINA.  CLAUDIA, 
A  NOBLE  British  lady,  who  lived  about  the  year  100,  wife  of  Anlns 
Rufhs  Pudens,  a  Bononian  philosopher,  and  one  of  the  Roman  eques- 
trian order.  She  is  said  to  have  been  an  intimate  associate  of  the 
poet  Martial,  who,  in  many  places,  highly  extols  her  for  beauty, 
learning,  and  virtue.  Of  her  poetic  writings,  Balaeus  mentions  a  bode 
of  Epigrams,  an  *'£lcgy  on  her  Husband's  Death,"  and  other  poems  j 
besides  which  she  wrote  many  things  in  prose. 

RUSSELL,    LADY  ELIZABETH, 

Daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  married  Sir  Thomas  Hobbeyt 
and  afterwards  Lord  John  Russell,  son  and  heir  of  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Bedford.  She  was  a  woman  of  well -cultivated  mind,  and 
translated  from  the  French  a  religious  book  on  the  Sacrament. 
She  died  about  1600,  aged  seventy -one.  She  lived  to  write  the 
epitaphs  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  for  both  her  husbands. 

RUSSELL,    LADY  RACHEL, 

Second  daughter  of  Thomas  Wriothesley,  fearl  of  Southampton, 
was  bom  in  1636.  She  married  first,  Lord  Yaughan ;  and  after 
his  death  she  married,  in  1669,  William,  Lord  Russell,  third  sob 
of  William,  first  Duke  of  Bedford.  One  son  and  two  daughter* 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  which  was  a. very  happy  one^  though 
Lady  Rachel  was  four  or  five  years  older  than  her  husband.  Lord 
Russell,  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, natural  son  of  Charles  the  Second,  Algernon  Sidney,  Joha 
Hampden^  grandfiou  lo  \]ici<&  ^^.wV^x  v).^  x^cdX  \y&.xiLe^  £ssex» 
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mid  Howard,  to  prevent  the  sacceMlon  of  the  Dnke  of  York  to 
I  lie  lliroiie,  was  arrested  and  s^^rit  to  the  Tower.  Monmouth  fled; 
Uowni-d  aaved  bimself  hy  revealing  hi*  accomplices  j  and,  Eii5«Xp 
Sidney,  And  Hfttiipden,  were  apprehended  on  Iuh  evidcnco  Tliey 
wert^  klsi}  Accu!]cd  of  conspiring  ngalnh»t  the  life  of  Charles  the  Secondi 
wliich  WHS  not  true.  The  Protestant  iueccssion,  and  the  prevention 
of  encroachments  on  the  llbertJea  of  ttie  people^  were  their  chief 
ohjpcus. 

The  dajr  prevtous  to  the  trial  of  Lord  KhbscH,  be  had  asked 
IcAve  of  ttm  eottrt  that  notes  of  tlie  evidence  might  be  taken  for 
hb  use.  He  was  informed  that  ha  might  have  the  assistance  of 
one  of  his  servants.  "I  ask  no  assistance/*  fa  id  lie,  "Imt  thai  of 
the  lady  who  siu  hy  me."  The  spectatorSj  seeing  the  daughti^r  of 
the  virttious  Soutlmmpton  thtis  a»E^iaring  her  busbaud  in  his  distrcsitf 
melted  into  tears.  The  Dnke  of  Bedford  offered  the  Dache^  of 
Port*imoutii  one  hundred  thoujiand  pounds  to  procure  her  interest 
witli  tlie  kingr  for  tlie  pardon  of  hla  boo.  But  cverj-  appikatioo 
proved  vaiti,  Ttie  independent  spirit,  patriotljsni,  populariij%  courage, 
talents,  and  virtues  of  the  pr i^/mer,  were  his  mo^t  dangerous  offences, 
and  became  so  many  ai'gumentH  against  his  escape. 

Lady  R»J5flcll  threw  licrself  at  the  feet  of  the  king,  and  pleaded 
wiih  tears  the  merits  nod  loyalty  of  her  fatJier,  m  an  fttoncinent 
for  her  liuthand^s  olTences.  But  Charles  remained  urmiovi*fl,  and 
even  reijoeied  her  petition  frjr  a  respite  of  a  few  weeks.  On  finding 
every  effort  ft-uitiess  for  jiavittg  the  life  of  her  husband^  Hie  colleeicd 
her  courage,  arid  fortified  her  mind  for  the  fatal  Nlrokc,  eon  finning 
tiy  her  example  tbe  resolutioti  of  her  hui^bnnd.  His  courage  never 
appeared  to  falter,  but  when  be  spoke  of  bis  wife  j  IHh  eyes  would 
then  fill  with  tears,  and  lie  appeared  anxious  to  avoid  tlie  suhjcct, 
Wljcn  parting  from  Lady  lltisscll,  they  mutually  preserved  a  soiemn 
t>llenee;  and  when  she  left  him,  he  wild,  '^The  bitterness  of  death 
wBii  past'*  He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  Providence  that  bad 
given  Jilm  a  wife  wlio,  to  birtb,  fortune,  talents,  and  virtue,  united 
sensibility  of  heart  j  and  wtiosc  conduct,  iti  ttils  trjing  crisin,  had 
even  6urpa$sed  all  lier  other  virtues. 

Lord  Russell  wa^  execul-ed,  Jiily  21st.,  1683.  His  widow  proved 
the  ftiithful  giiardinn  of  his  honour,  a  wise  and  active  mother  to 
hia  children,  and  the  friend  and  patroness  of  his  frieudi. 

Her  letters,  M'rltteti  after  her  hwfbai)d*»  death,  give  a  touelilng 
picture  of  tier  conjugal  aiTeetion  and  fidelity;  but  no  e?cpre*^lon 
of  resentment  or  traces  of  a  vindictive  spirit  mingle  with  the 
i^entiinont  of  grief  by  which  they  are  pervaded. 

lier  only  son,  Wriotheslcy,  Duke  of  Bedford,  died  In  1711,  of 
the  ^malUfioxi,  and  soon  after  ber  daughter^  the  Duehefis  of  Rutland, 
died  in  childbed.  Her  other  daugluer,  the  Ducbess  of  Devonshire, 
wfis  also  in  childbed  at  the  time  of  her  sistcr't*  death;  and  Ijidy 
^nsfrtll  Mgain  was  cjdled  upon  to  give  new  proofH  of  her  self*  control, 
ftcr  l>eholding  one  daughter  iti  her  coffin,  phe  went  to  the 
amber  of  the  other  with  a  tranquil  countenance^  The  Ducticsa 
Devonshire  caniestly  inquiring  after  ber  f^ister,  Lady  Rufisell 
Imly  replied,  "1  have  seen  your  Hster  out  of  bed  to-day," 
Some  year*  after  her  husband's  death,  she  wai?  under  appreticnsiorii 
an  entire  loss  of  sight;  but  ihis  was  prevented  l>y  an  operaiioa* 
y  EuMcll  died,  September  2&tl).,  1723,  aged  eighty -sevcu. 
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RUTH. 

A  M0ABITIS88,  widow  of  Mahlon,  an  Israelite,  and  one  of  the  oh 
oestors  of  our  Saviour,  lived,  probably,  in  the  days  of  Gideoo.  Betai^ 
left  a  widow,  she  accompanied  her  motber-in-law,  Naomi,  to  Jvdet, 
where  she  married  Boaz,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  and  «  near  relathreuf 
her  late  husband — and  became  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  oir 
Saviour.   Her  name  signiflcs  "fuUf  or  »ati^fied," 

Her  story,  told  at  length  in  the  eighth  book  of  tbe  Old  lMa> 
ment,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  Bible.  Poevy  and 
painting  have  exhausted  their  arts  to  illustrate  her  beauUftil  ehanelflr; 
yet  to  the  truthfhl  simplicity  of  the  inspired  historian,  the  nine  of 
Ruth  still  owes  its  sweetest  associations.  Her  example  shows  whit 
woman  can  do,  if  !«he  is  true  to  the  best  impalsea  of  her  nalmVi 
and  fkithfVilly  works  in  her  misssion,  and  waitt  the  appointed  lina 

RUTILIA, 

A  Roman  lady,  sister  of  that  Pub.  Rntilins  who  snfl^red  his  nidiut 
banishment  with  so  much  fortitude,  was  the  wife  of  Marcos  Aorelhii 
Cotta;  and  had  a  son,  who  was  a  man  of  great  merit,  whom  die 
tenderly  loved,  but  whose  death  she  liore  with  resignation 

Seneca,  during  his  exile,  wrote  to  his  mother  and  exhorted  her 
to  imitate  Rutilia,  who,  he  says,  followed  her  son  Cotta  into  banish- 
ment; nor  did  she  return  to  her  country  till  her  son  came  witb 
her.  Yet  she  bore  his  death,  after  his  return,  with  equal  conrage, 
for  she  followed  him  to  his  burial  without  shedding  a  tear.  Soe 
Uved  about  B.C.  120. 

RUYSCH,  RACHEL, 

A  GELKBRATED  artist,  wos  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1664  She 
excelled  in  painting  flowers  and  fhiits.  She  died  in  1750. 

RYVES,  ELIZA, 

An  Irish  lady,  known  for  her  literary  abilities.  HaTing  lost  her 
property  by  a  lawsuit,  she  subsisted  by  the  labours  of  her  pen. 
She  wrote  the  **Hermit  of  Snowden,"  a  novel ;  besides  some  tram- 
lations  from  the  French,  and  frequent  contributions  to  the  annoil 
registers.  She  died  in  London,  in  1797. 


SABINA,  JULIA, 

Grand-niece  and  heiress  of  Trajan,  and  wife  of  Adrian,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  is  celebrated  for  her  private  as  well  as  her  public  virtues 
Adrian  had  married  Sabina  chiefly  throughi  the  favour  of  the 
Empress  Plotina;  ho  never  loved  her,  and  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  asperity ;  and  the  empress  was  so  irritated  by  his  unkindness, 
that  she  boasted  in  his  presence  that  she  had  disdained  to  make 
him  a  father,  lest  his  children  should  be  more  odious  and  tyrannical 
than  he  himself  was.  The  behaviour  of  Sabina  at  last  so  exas- 
perated Adrian,  that  he  poisoned  her,  or,  according  to  some,  obliged 
her  to  destroy  herself.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to  her  memory. 
She  died  about  13%,  aft&t  Yv«d  maimed  to  Adrian  thirty- 
eight  years.  It  is  eiifilc\i\X  \o  mQ^\N^\^'s&\s.\s«^T?^^  ^3a3^a 
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tbe  biuiQ  passion  of  envy  fbr  the  €niel  tmttmortt  SaT)iiia  endnred 
flrom  tier  husband.  Adrian  did  not  red  Oauered  hy  tht  mmm 
wiiich  placed  him  on  th&  grfiatrst  thmnc  m  tbe  vvorld.  He 
Owifd  it  to  Piotina—a  woman  j  and  tijongh  lie  wm  never  ungratufni 
to  her,  yet  Sabinn,  tht^  niece  ol'  Trajiinj  was  really^  in  1>irtii,  above 
him ;  and  he  never  forgave  her  for  this  superior it^^  To  implicate 
lit*!*  in  some  plot  or  crime,  seemed  his  HrE^t  de.^Lre,  He  £€t  spws 
ttl>ont  her  to  ^SLtch  her  conduct,  and  even  hart  the  meanne^ss  to 
Irttereept  and  read  all  bcr  letters.  After  the  death  of  her  autU 
Plutina,  be  overwhelmed  Sabina  with  his  contempt  and  calumny. 
One  of  the  historians  of  hia  reign  *ays  that  he  engaged  "lejj 
persOTme^i  de  m,  eour  ^  lui  fiiire  ^prouver  le^  p]m  sangl antes  mor- 
tlf!caiion^,  et  la  maltralta  tellcmeni  qiiVUe  Unit  par  m  donner  hi 
moru"  And  this  wretch  wajt  one  of  the  best  emperors  wiio 
^venied  Rome!  That  the  sonl  of  the  wotiian  had  not  thn9  lost 
Its  love  of  the  good  and  tht*  true,  \r  provun  in  this  gad  liiHtory  of 
Sahina^— W(th  all  his  scrutiny,  the  vindictive  Adrian  eouirt  never 
find  ei^use  of  oiicu^tiou  agalntt  her*  She  was  murden^df  not 
executed, 

SABLIRBE,  MADAME  DE  LA, 
A  FftisiiOH  poetess,  waa  the  friend  and  lienefaclress  of  La  Fontainci 
tvbo  lived  in  her  boti^  for  twetity  years.  Her  husband  wa^  al^^ 
•  poet,  and  !^he  is  Maid  to  have  a.s?^i.sted  blm  in  hi^  writlngifi.  She 
ira^  not,  howeveri  always  faithful  to  her  hushand ;  but  she  expiated 
Jbis  sin,  in  the  opinion  of  her  eonlenjporarleSf  t>y  retiring  to  a  eon- 
vent,  and  consecrating  the  rest  of  htr  life  to  taking  care  of  the 
&iek.   She  died  at  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuty. 

^  SAINTE   DES  PREZ, 

I^A  pnpiL  of  Agnes  de  Bragelonge  de  Planeyj  lived  In  the  thir- 
teenth century.  She  was  a  Freneh  poetess.  At  the  age  of  twelve, 
she  fell  in  love  with  Seymour,  an  B]nglish  gentlemao,  who  waa 
then  thirty,  and  who  did  not  reciprocate  her  affection  till  ten 
yeari»  after,  when  be  married  ber;  but  ahe  died  soon  niter.  GnilieberC 
d 'Erne vi lie,  a  celebrated  troubadour,  was  one  of  her  sultura. 

SAIKTE-NECTAIRE^  MAGDALENE  DE, 
yWiDQW  of  Guy  de  St.  Exuperl,  was  a  Protestjknt  heroine,  who 
Hh^i^pushed  heraeir  fn  the  eivil  wan*  Of  France.  Afrer  the  death 
tPmS  bui^band,  i>he  retired  to  her  c bateau  at  Miremcnit,  in  the 
umouflin,  where,  with  6ixiy  young  tneti,  well  armed,  «he  was 
aeeustomcd  to  make  exeursionti  on  the  Catholic  armies  in  her 
neighbourhood.  In  157&,  M.  Montal,  governor  of  the  province, 
having  bad  his  detachments  often  defeated  by  Madame  de  SaintO* 
Nectaire,  resolved  to  Ixittiege  her  in  her  chateau,  with  fifteen  htin- 
drcd  foot  and  fifty  horse.  Sallying  out  upon  him,  she  defeated  hii 
troops  I  but  findings  on  ber  return,  her  eb&teaii  In  po&sessiou  of  the 
enemy,  she  galloped  to  Ttirenne,  a  tie  igbbou ring  town,  to  procttre 
a  reinforcement.  Montal  awaited  her  in  a  defile,  but  waii  vanqtilEhed 
and  mortally  wounded  hy  her  troops.  The  time  of  her  death  is 
uot  recorded. 

SAlNTE-PHAiJER,  FRANCOISE  TUERESB  AtJMlLE  DE, 
A  French  lady^  who  wrote  "The  Confidont  Rlvat;'  is.  ^swweijpi* 
and  Boine  oiher  poetical  pieces.  She  ditd  V,  Y^fa  w  ViVl. 
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SALE,  LADY, 

Wife  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  has  distinguished  herself  ffreatly  ftr 
the  noble  courage  witli  which  8he  bore  the  dangers  and  satSeringi 
incident  to  the  terrible  war  in  Afghanistan,  the  generouri  assistanco 
she  rendered  to  otliors,  and  tlio  calm  good  sense  and  unshaken 
faithfulnciw  which  cliaractcrize  her  record  of  the  siege  of  Oia>ul 
and  the  retreat  and  destruction  of  the  British  army.  Her  work 
vrsM  published  in  1843 — **A  Journal  of  the  Disasters  in  AQchanis- 
tiin.**  The  book  must  l>e  read  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  Lady 
Sale's  character,  and  of  the  heroic  fidelity  to  duty  which  lives  in 
tliti  soul  of  a  woman.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  when  addressing 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  that  war,  *'Wo  are  now  acknowledging 
military  services;  but  I  never  should  excuse  myself,  if,  in  men- 
tioning' the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admira- 
tion of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed  lustre  on  her  sex 
—Lady  Sale,  his  wife." 

SALOME, 

Wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mother  of  James  the  Greater,  and  Jobn 
the  Evangelist.  She  was  one  of  those  holy  women  who  attended 
and  ministered  to  our  Saviour  in  his  journeys.  She  requested  ,  of 
Jtisus  that  her  two  sons  might  sit  one  on  his  right,  and  the  othei^ 
on  his  left  hand.  Mark  xv.  40.  She  followed  Christ  to  Calvaiy« 
and  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  cross.  Sbe  was  one  of  thos0 
women  who  came  early  on  Sunday  morning  with  perfUmes  to  embalni 
the  body  of  Christ. 

SALVIONI,    ROSALBA  MARIA, 

Was  bom  at  Rome  in  1658.  She  studied  the  art  of  painting 
under  Sebastian  Conea,  but  devoted  herself  wholly  to  portraitope, 
^  which  she  excelled.    She  died  in  1708. 

SAMSON,  DEBORAH, 

<  Was  the  child  of  very  poor  parents,  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.. 
She  was  received  into  a  respectable  family,  where  she  was  kindly 
treated,  but  where  her  education  was  entirely  neglected.  She,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  teach  herself  to  read  and' write;  and,  as  soon  as 
she  was  able,  earned  money  enough  to  pay  for  her  own  schooling 
for  a  short  time.  When  she  was  about  twenty,  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  America  commenced;  and  Deborah,  disguising  herself  in 
man*s  apparel,  and  going  to  the  American  camp,  enlisted,  in  1778, 
for  the  whole  term  of  the  war,  under  the  name  uf  Robert  Shirtliffe. 
Accustomed  to  out-door  labour,  she  was  enabled  to  undergo  the 
same  fatigues  and  exercises  as  the  other  soldiers.  Her  fidelity  and 
zeal  gained  her  the  confidence  of  the  officers,  and  she  was  a  volun- 
teer in  several  hazardous  enterprises.  She  was  twice  wounded,  at 
first  in  the  head,  and  afterwards  in  the  shoulder ;  but  she  managed 
to  preserve  the  secret  of  her  sex  unsuspected  However,  she  was 
seized  with  a  brain-fever  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  pliysician  who 
-Vtis  attending  her  discovered  her  sex,  and  took  her  to  his  own 
^use.  When  her  health  was  restored,  her  commanding  officer,  to 
vhom  the  physician  had  revealed  his  discovciy,  ordered  her  to 
carry  a  letter  to  General  Washington.  Certain  now  of  a  fact  of 
wiiich  she  had  before  been  doubtful,  that  her  sex  was  known,  she 
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went  with  luucU  Telactance  to  fulfil  the  orden  Washington,  after 
reading  tin;  tmm&ge  with  great  consideration,  without  spetiking  n 
word)  gave  her  licr  di^'.hargc,  together  with  &  note  conteining 
ftew  words  of  advice^  aiul  some  money.  She  afterwards  married 
Benjatniti  Gannett,  of  Sharon,  Musaachuaetta.  She  rccehed  a  |HMI- 
sLon,  wttti  a  grant  of  land,  for  her  services  as  a  revolutionary 
soldier. 

SANDFORD,  MRS,, 
Wife  of  the  Rov,  John  Sand  ford,  wrote?  a  little  work  much 
commended  on  Ita  app&arance — "VFtmmn  In  her  Social  and  Domcjitit; 
Chatftcter."  This  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1832.  At  tiiat  time 
few  works  on  the  suhject  of  woman 'i$  duties  iind  influeuce  had 
appcart-d  Hlncc  Mrs.  More  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bennet  wrote  tlicir 
Btiff  treatises.  Mrs.  Sandfbrd  keeps  religion  constantly  in  view, 
aitd  thus  inculeaten  marat  ^oodtttss  the  cardinal  quality  of  worth 
for  the  sex  So  far,  her  work  U  excel  lent;  but  she,  like  moat 
writers  on  this  subject,  falls  Into  the  grave  error  of  making  rmson 
andpfi^tieal  p&mer  4npenor  to  moral  ffoodnaB.  She  C{>n£;tantly  de^erihes 
woman  as  mfmior  to  man.  While  such  is  the  tone  of  British  writerff 
tlieir  works  will  do  little  for  the  canse  of  Christianity.  That  tho 
Saviour's  precepts  are  more  generally  and  perfectly  obeyed  hy 
women  than  by  men  no  person  wilt  qtic.'^tfon ;  if  to  be  a  Chrlstiaji 
and  do  good  Is  the  highest  gloty  of  humanity,  above  physical 
ltrength«  which  Is  held  in  coMimon  with  anltnals,  above  mental 
power,  which,  withotit  thb  moral  goodness,  used  in  tlie  ecrv' ice 
of  devils,  then  woman's  nature  is  the  superior;  and  those  who 
teach  otherwii^  are  really  promoting  the  kingdom  of  darktieiia — 
the  t^iga  of  licentiousness  and  in  fidelity. 

SAPPHO, 

A  CEL&aftATKD  Greek  poetess,  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
Tale  of  tjcsbos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  610.  She  ttiarrlcd  Ger- 
eala,  a  rich  Inhabitant  of  Andro.H,  hy  whom  she  bad  a  daughter 
named  Cleii;  and  it  was  not^  propably,  till  after  she  became  a 
widow  that  she  rendered  her.scif  distJiigniiibed  by  her  poetry.  Jfer 
verses  were  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind,  and  love  was  the  general 
subject,  which  »ht  treated  with  so  much  wannth,  and  with  i^uch 
beauty  of  poetical  expression,  ai^i  to  have  aequir^ed  the  title  of  the 
"Tenth  Mu^ie.''  Her  compositions  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
hy  her  contemporaries,  Rom  an  qs  well  as  Greek,  and  no  female 
name  has  risen  higher  in  the  catalogue  of  poets*  Her  momls  hare 
lieen  as  much  depreciated^  an  her  genius  has  been  extolled.  She 
ii  represented  by  Ovid  as  far  from  handsome ;  and  as  she  woa 
probably  no  longer  young  when  she  ftll  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
Phaou,  his  neglect  is  not  stirprklnj*.  Unable  to  hear  her  disappoint- 
ment, ehe  went  to  the  famous  precipice  of  Leneate.  fiinee  popularly 
called  the  Lover'^  Leap,  avtd  throwing  her^lf  into  the  sea,  terminated 
at  once  her  life  and  tier  love. 

Sappho  formed  atk  academy  of  fbmnlej!  who  excelled  in  muBici 
and  it  was  doubtless  this  academy  which  drew  on  her  the  hatred 
of  the  women  of  AIit3it!nti.  She  is  said  to  have  In-en  shore  in 
stature,  and  swarthy  in  her  compl^JXion.  Ovid  confirms  tlds  dm- 
criptioti  in  hi^  Heroidcs,  ia  tbe  celebrated  epistle  IVom  Sappbu  to 
FhaoQ* 
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The  Mitylcnen  esteemed  hor  so  highly,  and  were  ao 
the  glory  thi'v  received  from  her  havbig  ticen  bom  mmongtha 
tlmt  they  puid  her  tKivcrcign  honours  after  ber  death,  and  Map 
tjieir  money  with  her  image.    The  Romans  also  erected  a  wm 
iiient  to  her  memory.    *«lt  must  be  granted,**  says  Rapin,  ■4h 
what  is  left  ud  of  Sappho,  that  I^nglnus  had  great  resiOQii 
extol  the  admirable  gcniuK  of  this  woman;  for  there  is  la  wkil 
remains  of  her  something  delicate,  hannonious,  and  impaMionel 
the  last  degice.  Catullus  endeavoured  to  imitate  Sappho,  batH 
'  iuHiiitely  short  of  her;  and  so  have  all  others  who  have  wxiMl 
upon  love.** 

ISesides  the  structure  of  verse  called  Sapphic,  she  inTcnted  III 
i^lic  measure,  composed  elegies,  epigrams,  and  nine  boob  tf' 
lyric  poetry,  of  which  all  that  remain  are,  an  ode  to  Yenu,  a 
ode  to  one  of  her  lovers,  and  some  small  fhi^ments. 

SARAH,   OR  SARAI, 

Wife  of  Abraham,  was  bom  in  Ui  of  the  Chaldeeit,  (the  R0ii  I 
of  fire,  or  where  the  people  were  fire-worshippers,)  flrom  whU  I 
she  came  out  with  her  husband.    She  was  ten  years  yooags  I 
than  Abraham,  and  in  some  way  connected  with  him  by  relatioB- 
Fhip,  which  permitted  them  to  be  called  brother  and  sister.  Soai 
commentators  suppose  that  she  was  the  daughter  of   Hana  I 
Abraham's  brother  by  a  different  mother,  and  consequently,  tb 
sister  of  Lot  But  Abraham  said  of  her  to  Abimilech,  "She  i 
indeed  my  sister;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  th 
daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  became  my  wife."   Such  itttor 
marriages  had  not,  in  that  age  of  the  world,  hteii  prohibited  I9 
God  or  man.    Her  story  is  told  at  length  in  Genesis,  chap.  zii. 
xviii.,  XX.,  xxxiii.   None  of  the  women  of  the  Biblo  are  so  prom- 
inently placed  or  so  distinctly  described  as  Sarah,  whose  name  1 
changed  by  God  so  that  its  meaning  (her  title)  might  be  **wiol 
of  nations"   Hcr  first  name,  Sarai,  signifies  ''princess*' — and  her  per- 
aonal  loveliness,  and  the  excellences  of  her  character,  justify  da 
appellation.   But  as  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  divine  truth,  it  describei 
no  perfect  men  or  women.   Sarairs  love  and  devotion  to  her  husband 
arc  themes  of  the  ai)ostle*s  praise ;  and  hcr  maternal  faithfhlneis  ii 
proven  by  the  influence  of  her  character  on  Isaac,  and  the  somm 
with  which  he  mourned  her  death.   Yet  Sarah  has  been  accused 
of  harshness  towards  the  handmaid  Hagar,  and  cruelty  in  causing 
her  and  her  son  Ishmael  to  be  sent  away.   But  the  .sacred  narra- 
tive warrants  no  such  inference.   It  should  be  bom  in  mind  thai 
in  the  first  promise,  when  God  said  to  Abram,  **I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,"  etc.,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  mother  of 
this  favoured  race.  Abram  undoubtedly  told  bis  beloved  Sarai  of 
God's  promise;  but  when  ten  years  bad  passed,  and  she  had  no 
children,  she  might  f^  she  was  not  included  in  the  divine  pre- 
diction.   Regardless  of  self,  where  the  glory  and  happiness  of 
her  adored  husband  were  concerned,  with  a  disinterestedness  mors 
than  heroic,  of  which  the  most  noble-minded  woman  only  could 
have  been  capable,  she  voluntarily  relinquished  her  hope  of  the 
hononr  of  being  the  mother  of  the  blessed  race;  and,  moreover, 
withdrew  her  claim  to  his  sole  love,  (a  harder  trial,^  and  gave  him 
her  fiivourite  slave  Hagar.   It  was  Sarai  who  ^topoaed  this  to  Abram, 
And  as  there  was  tYieu.  no  \ai.vi  ^xv>>\\\»!ukxi%  xsiX^^^w^, 
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t  coTiPjdifred  sin,  Bnt  it  was  sin,  hs  iln;  ^Tent  showed.  GikI,  from 
&  ilm,  prilaiiicd  tlmt  the  union  of  ttie  »exeti^  to  he  hicflaed,  carmot 
i^ihKiKt  tml  In  a.  marring^  iimdi^  holy  by  itiiiiiEij^,  ludis^iliihly  and 
ftLithrullj^,  one  nuin  with  one  woumn.  Thh  \uAy  union  betweiji], 
Abmlmm  and  Sarah,  which  had  withstood  aU  teniptiitiuris  iind  nn- 
dured  all  trmb,  wu^  now  umblcteitsd  to  the  wifij  by  ibQ  iuiiolcTtcc 
and  in(i^\titude  of  tlie  concubine. 

That  the  sub^-quent  eondttct  of  Sarah  wa»  right,  under  the  clr- 
Oum^tanceftf  the  ange!  of  the  Lord  bort-  witnes;?,  when  lie  foiJnd 
Hn^jir  in  the  wiJ^icrnejiA,  lind  s^aLilt  ^^Return  to  thy  mistrei^jt,  and 
subtnit  tli^'self  undur  her  bands." 

S0|  too,  when  Hugar  And  her  i^on  l--4hmfl£![  were  ment  awtv^,  God 
dbtinctly  testified  to  Abraham  that  it  should  Ik*  thtih^tliiit  Snr^iU 
'  wa«  right.  Til  ere  are  bat  twci  blendshes  on  tlie  brj^'lit  periiH.^tii  m 
of  Sarah's  chftracier — hisr  it« patience  fur  tlie  promised  blearing*  urnl 
her  ha^ty  falsehood,  told  from  ft^ar,.  when  she  dcMi^'d  f^hv  inid 
laughed.'  From  the  flm  fault  cmm  the  tn>iih\en  of  her  life  TliroHgli 
tJjft  connection  of  her  hnsband  with  Hagur*  She  dii^d  at  tin-  ^rt'iti 
age  of  one  iiundrcd  and  twenty ^seven  ycar^  and  "Ahndiam  caitte 
to  mourn  for  Barab  ttnd  to  weep  for  her;"  true  tetitimmiiiilr;  of  ht'r 
worth  and  hif?  love.  He  puffhascd  for  her  a  ftcpuleliiv,  at  a  great 
pricey  "the  held  of  Macpelah,  be(+ire  Mamre,"  which  Ifeenme  nflter* 
wards  the  site  of  Hebron,  an  Lmjiortant  city^    Sarah's  deutb  occurred 

BL  &  im, 

SARTE,    BAUPHINE  D 

A  French  lady,  wife  of  the  Mnrquiii  de  RotiiaSi  wrote  treati^^ei 
cm  phdo!itopliy,  and  was  dHtingtii^tlied  for  her  rnHthematic^l  Itimw^ 
kdg«.  Sb^  excel  led  in  music,  and  had  a  pjinicittlar  talent  tor  com* 
PQtstng  it.   She  died  at  Arle^i,  in 

SAU3SURE,    MADAME    NECKKR  DE. 

Was  the  daughter  of  M,  de  Raii&sure,  and  born  In  th«  ctty  of 
Geneva  about  the  year  Her  fiithcr,  a  nian  of  profound  lettrning, 

was  very  careful  to  cnUivatc  the  miiid  of  his  daughter,  and  yet  very 
fearful  t»he  would  dii$play  her  lean  ting  |icdantically. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  she  married  ^I,  Neeker,  nephew  of  the 
eelebraied  minbtcr  of  finance,  and,  m  was  then  cotifiidcred,  very 
hrilliant  prospects  opened  before  the  young  couple.  The  Rfvulutiou 
destroyed  these  hopei;,  but  It  brought  the  uncle  and  nephew  and 
tlieir  familiei  together,  and  Madame  de  Saiissure  becatne  inrimate 
w)t!t  Madame  dc  Sta^U  **From  that  time  my  tbonghtfi  were  more 
particularly  directed  towards  nwral  science  and  literattire,"  saya 
Madame  de  Saussure,  in  a  letter  to  an  American  friend. 

The  troubles  of  Geneva  obliging  M.  Sanssure  and  his  family  to 
pasji  some  year*  in  Swilzcrland,  where  the  education  of  tlieir  children 
lK!came  the  Qccupation  of  Inith  jmrents,  it  was  not  (ill  after  the 
decease  of  ber  husbiiiid  that  Madame  de  ^aussure  began  to  publish 
liei"  wrlling"!;  slie  thus  desedbcji  her  feelings  and  opinions  on  her 
own  ntirhors hip 

**lt  waft  not  until  tny  youth  had  passed  that  t  appeared  before 
the  pultiic  tmder  my  own  natne,  artd  1  congratuiate  (uyself  that  it 
wasi  Kfj.  I'he  worlts  that  1  should  have  ^vritten  in  early  life  would 
Hilt  bavT  s«tis(ie(i  me  nnw.  The  attcnipt  to  write  would  prultabl^ 
Imve  been  beueflcial  to  mc ;  bnt  thtsft      to  "n«tu^  tJwa*^ 
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ment  in  early  life,  personal  affections  and  the  desire  to  win  ttwinil 
and  esteem  of  others  occupy  the  mind  so  flUIy,  that  tba  yon 
rarely  press  steadily  onward  to  the  most  elevated  mark.  Uyefrl 
cation  had  been  of  an  exciting  nature,  and  the  clrcumstmncesofm 
life  were  calculated  to  foster  a  spirit  of  romance.  It  is  very  probiU^I 
iherefore,  that  my  early  writings  would  have  been  imbued  with  monl 
fancy  than  good  sense.  In  this  last  of  all  my  works  that  I  now tm\ 
you,  I  have  believed  it  my  duty  to  paint  the  destiny  of  wooh%  \ 
dark  as  the  pictures  may  bo,  in  true  colours;  bat  possibly  the  iteoi>l 
lections  and  habits  of  youth  have  acquired  too  mach  power  oml 
m«.  You  will  Judge.  But  I  hope  that,  at  leant,  age,  deaitae^l 
sorrows,  and  the  active  duties  of  religion,  have  rendered  my  moUra  I 
simple  and  pure,  and  have  formed,  in  some  respects,  soch  a  clumett  I 
as  I  have  pourtrayed  for  the  example  of  others." 

**The  last  of  all  her  works*'  to  which  she  alludes,  was  **PrQgi«Mfii 
Education,**  her  best  and  most  Important  production.  It  was  tnoh 
lated  into  English  and  published  in  Boston.  It  deserves  to  hm 
a  place  in  every  mothcr*s  library. 

Madame  de  Saussure  also  wrote  a  ''Biography  of  Madanw  di 
Stael,**  and  translated  from  the  German  Schlogel's  *K>>ur8e  of  Dn* 
matic  Literature;*'  but  her  most  earnest  efforts  were  directed  ti 
the  cause  of  education.  She  docs  not  evince  brilliancy  of  genia^ 
yet  few,  if  any,  of  the  French  female  writers  have  displayed  nek 
good  sense  and  Christian  principles  in  their  productions.  8he  dki 
in  1847. 

SAWYER,    CAROLINE  M., 
Was  bom  in  1812,  in  Newton,  Massachusetts.   Her  maiden  una 
was  Fisher.  In  1832,  she  was  married  to  the  Rov.  Dr.  Sawyer,  aptitor 
over  one  of  the  Univcrsalist  churches  in  New  York,  where  thej 
resided  until  1847,  when  they  removed  to  Clinton  in  the  same  static 
where  Dr.  Sawyer  was  chosen  President  of  the  Universalist  Seminaiy. 
Although  Mrs.  Sawyer  did  not  publish  till  after  lier  marriage,  ibe 
began  to  write  both  tales  and  poems  at  a  very  early  age ;  by  her  I 
writings  we  can  readily  perceive  that  her  education  has  been  thorough  | 
and  extensive,  and  that  the  author  possesses  a  mind  of  much  power. 
Her  translations  from  the  German  are  made  with  faithfulness  and 
spirit,  and  her  original  poems  especially  are  marked  by  deep  thooght 
and  command  of  language. 

S AXBURGA 

Was  the  daughter  of  Webba,  King  of  Mercla,  and  the  wih  of 
Ccnwalch,  who  married  her  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throns 
of  Wesscx,  which  happened  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Ghristiaa 
King  Kynigils,  A.  D.  643.  When  her  husband,  who  still  remained 
unconverted,  became  monarch,  he  dismissed  Saxburga  firom  Iiis  conrt 
with  ignominy,  and  took  another  to  share  his  throne,  witliout,  as 
historians  generally  agree,  any  just  cause  for  such  a  step;  to  avenge 
wtiich  the  Mercian  king  made  war  upon  Cen watch,  and  succeeded 
in  expelling  him  fVoni  his  dominions.  He  retired  to  the  protection 
of  Anna,  King  of  East  Anglio,  and  was  there  converted  to  the 
Christhin  faith,  and  reconciled  to  his  excellent  wife,  with  whom, 
after  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  he  enjoyed  many  years  of  unin- 
terrupted harmony.  He  completed  the  c^ithedral  at  Winchester 
begun  by  his  father,  and  died  in  672,  having  given  a  most  convinciug. 


pmof  of  his  respect  for  Saxburga  by  bequcatliing  to  her  tlse  ad* 
minis  trail  on  of  tbo  affaihi  of  the  Kingdom,  a  stop  tlie  more  rt^- 
HinrkAbJe  as  it  was  quite  wHhuat  precedent.  3a3tt>urga  the 
BoFilary  instance  of  a  Queen-remnant  dnrjng  the  entire  dominion 
of  tlie  Angio-Srtitong.  During  the  brief  period  that  she  tieid  this 
|»wer,  file  proved  heraelf  in  every  respect  worthy  to  discharge  the 
dnties  of  the  offlce^  An  old  chronicler  describes  her  "levying 
new  fatccft  and  preeervin^  the  old  in  tlidr  duty,  ruling  lier  snlyecta 
with  modenition»  and  overawing  her  enemies  j  in  short,  condiiciing 
aU  things  in  m^h  a  manner  that  no  difrcrence  wnn  discernible  except 
that  of  sex/'  But  tliiw  vtm  a  difference,  in  those  rude  times,  alto- 
gethtr  fiittii  to  the  continuance  of  lier  rule.  She  was  diiKp laced  from 
her  high  offtee  by  her  re  be!  I  ions  subjects,  as  some  say,  at  Uic  end 
of  two  yciira»  and  henceforth  Rhe  dij;ap{>eiirs  from  the  pn^e  of 
history,  unless  Jiho  be  the  Queeri  Saxburga  mentioned  in  a  Welhh 
record,  whd,  wlien  the  yellow  pluguc,  which  lasted  alxjut  eight 
years  in  Britain,  had  ceased  its  raviigeSi  enme  back  A"om  Gmnany, 
whither  she  lind  tied,  with  many  others,  and  founded  a  new  settle- 
ment  In  "Nijwry/'  on  Northumberland.  The  date  of  this  event  if 
lomewhat  uncertain. 

k  SO  ACEENl-PKOSPERI,  ANGELA, 

W  Oi^  Ferrara,  is  descended  from  a  family  Iti  which  learning  and 
leariied  men  abooraded.  Carefully  educated  at  borne  by  her  father, 
she  wiia,  in  her  early  youth,  well  ^cm?.d  in  general  history^  geo- 
graphy, geometry,  and  the  Fi^etieh  and  Latiti  languages,  and  also 
displayed  n  turn  for  the  fine  arts.  Her  parents  removed  from 
Ferrara  and  resided  for  some  time  in  TuFeany,  where  Angi'Ia  had 
j3tlU  greater  opportunltiea  for  mental  improvement,  of  which  she 
tf>ok  aiNantage^  She  was  received  into  the  Academy  Clementiim 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Bologna,  anil  having  returned  with  ticr  father  to 
ber  native  country,  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the  Academy 
Ariostcft.  Then,  iiaving  become  the  wifo  of  the  Count  MIehet  Fansto 
Prosperi,  and  the  mother  of  Hcvpral  eljildreii,  isho  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  ber  domestic  duties.  She  is  universally  beloved  by  ali 
who  know  her,  and  her  country  willingly  grants  to  her  that  venera- 
tion and  respect  winch  belong  to  her  merits.  She  is  an  easy, 
harmoniouSf  and  graceful  writer.  Her  works  consist  of  many  lyric 
poems,  ftongs,  epigrams,  and  »oum?ts*,  wrirten  with  gre?it  .^wi^etnes* 
and  learning,  and  a  touching  elegy  on  G<iido  VJIIrt*  formerly  Piesi- 
deat  of  the  Hospital  of  St  J  aniens  and  Anna  in  Ferrara. 

SCACRATI^ROMAGX  tl,  OR  I  NT  1  A, 
Was  boiTS  at  Cei>ena,  and,  from  her  pirltuxKl,  has  been  dis- 
tinguished for  intelligence.  In  youth  her  tjeaufy  wfl.i  remarkable; 
this,  added  to  her  biglUy  cultivated  mind,  made  her  soriety  sought 
for  In  the  most  brilliant  circles.  She  was  endowed  wlfh  great 
l»enetration  into  character^  tact,  and  dlFcretTon,  Circumstances  led 
ber  to  a  country  life  for  some  years;  she  there  dcvotrd  herself  t<»! 
literal  tire,  and  wrote  several  dramatic  pieces.  She  afterwardft  es- 
tablished herself  at  Home,  where  *ihe  enjoyed  the  ad  miration  of 
Mil,  and  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  fViends.  To  foreigners  she 
ejterciwd  n  generouB  hospitollry,  and  her  name  is  known  to  many 
illustrious  (traveilers  of  other  national  Her  works,  iti  four  volumes^ 
were  published  in  1810, 
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SCALA«    ALEXANDRA,  i 

Was  daaghter  of  Bartholemi  Scala,  an  Italian,  eminent  m  iI 
sutc8man  and  man  of  letters  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  nut  I 
very  accomplished  woman.   She  became  the  wife  of  the  celehniei  I 
Marullus  whose  avowed  rcaM>n  for  marrying  her  was  to  beeoae  I 
perfect  in  the  I^tin  tongue.    Nevertheless^  she  was  not  only  t  \ 
learned,  but  an  excellent  and  a  beautiful  woman.    She  was  oltci  \ 
praised  by  Politlnn  in  Greek.   She  died  in  1606.    HaraUni  wiuH 
several  poems  in  her  praise.  ) 

SCALIGERI,    LUCIA.'  I 
Was  bom  at  Vcnico  in  1637.   She  became  diiHincruished  bj  mi  I 
knowledge  of  the  learned  languages,  and  her  i^liill  in  orasfc  ind 
painting.   Several  of  her  pictures  are  in  the  churches  of  ysnlec^ 
where  she  died  in  1700. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  JOHANNA  FROSINA, 
BoBN  in  the  year  1770,  at  Dantzic,  where  her  fkther,  Bmf 
Frosina,  was  senator,  showed  at  an  early  age  a  decided  talent  fat 
drawing  and  painting,  as  well  as  for  languages.  After  haring  re- 
ceived in  her  parental  home  a  carefhl  odncation,  and  enjoyed  i 
liappy  youth,  she  married  Henry  Flaris  Schopenhaner,  who  ao6oa- 
panied  his  young  wife  tlirough  Germany  to  France,  thence  to 
Ix>ndon,  where  they  remained  a  long  time ;  and  afterwards  throng 
Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Germany,  back  to  Dantzic.  There  she  lived 
until  the  capture  of  this  fh^e  city  by  the  Prussians,  in  1798.  The 
next  ten  years  she  spent  with  her  husband  in  Hamburg^.  In  IW), 
tliey  visited  Holland,  the  North  of  France,  England,  Scotland,  and 
went  fVom  Holland  to  Paris.  There  she  had  the  good  f)ortnne  to 
bo  thoroughly  taught,  by  the  celebrated  Angustin,  in  miniatare 
painting,  which  had  always  been  her  favourite  occupation.  Vma 
Paris,  tiie  travellers  went  over  the  south  of  France  to  Ghent,  wan- 
dered through  Switzerland,  saw  Munich,  Vienna,  (where  they  re- 
mained some  time,)  Presbiirg,  Silesia,  Bohemia,  Saxony,  Brandenbuig, 
touched  Dantzic,  and  after  three  years  came  back  to  Hamburg, 
where  a  sudden  death  snatched  away  Mr.  Schopenhauer.  She  then 
fixed  (1806)  her  abode  in  Wiemar,  where  a  highly  refined  social 
circle  surrounded  her,  to  which  Goethe,  Wieland,  Henry  Meier, 
Fernow,  Bertuch,  Falk,  Fr.  Mayer,  and  many  literary  women,  be- 
longed, of  whom  this  city  may  well  be  proud.  Every  suitable* 
foreigner  was  her  welcome  guest.  Between  her  and  Fernow  (of 
whom  she  learned  the  Italian  language)  existed  an  ideal  fViendship, 
which  death  interrupted  two  years  after.  G.  V.  Kilgelgen  had  at 
that  time  arrived  in  Wiemar  to  take  Goethe's,  Wieland's.  Schiller% 
and  Herder's  portraits.  A  description  of  these  four  portraits,  cuid 
of  several  oil-paintings  by  the  landscape  painter  Frederic  were  the 
first  publications  of  which  Mrs.  S.  acknowledged  herself  to  be  the 
authoress.  She  was  induced  by  Cotter  to  write  Fernow's  life.  This 
work  appeared  in  1810.  Two  years  later,  she  published  "Remem- 
brances of  a  Tour  through  England;"  1816,  followed  a  volume  of 
"Novels;"  1817,  the  "Trip  to  the  Rhine  and  its  Nearest  Environs;'* 
and  1818,  the  "Journey  through  the  South  of  France."  The  writer 
has  obtained  a  just  approval  for  her  nice  observations;  Joined  to 
au  ea«v  aiid  graceful  aivYe.  Bet  \aax  ^^i^  ^Caa 
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•'triibiieHc/'    Like  all  her  otber  naTneroiis  workj;  Jt  cittiil'Ui^  gicat 
powi^rs  of  observation,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  thu  world  atid 
(      men.  ^ 

I        Mudame  Schopenhauer  died  at  Jena^  in  April,  1833. 

SCHOPPE,   AMALIA  VONp 

^^P*  WrrosE  tnalden  name  waj*  W^ise,  is  b,  German  novel-writer  jvha 
Bas  dktingiii^^hi'd  herself  for  the  number  of  her  works,  comprwlug 
Sihont  mc  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  We  know  little  of  her  private 
Li&tory  extept  from  her  own  fn^n.  In  1838  she  pubh^hed  **Eriti- 
nerungen  anpi  mein?:[ii  Leben»"  which  h  said  to  eontuln  mmy  incidents 
of  her  owd  llfei  and  pour  tray  inp  her  own  character  u  rider  tliat  of 
her  heroine,  Clementine.  "If  no,**  Bays  a  BHrish  critic,  "she  presents 
ht'fself  to  the  public  Q.S  a  w^uman  of  no  ordinary  chiiracier;  Intel* 
lif^ent  but  uninipuf^Nioned  %  of  a  ffank  und  etiergcilc  dispoi^ition,  and 
devoid  of  prudery  and  false  sentiment/*  Her  fir  At  work  was  published 
In  1829,  and  as  she  hri?  written  at  the  rati2  of  six  or  seven  volumes 
per  year^  it  is  not  strange  that  tlie  same  critic  should  obs^erve  that 
**Madatne  von  Schoppe  i^  a  woman  of  talent,  t though  her  works 
art*  hastily  planned  and  imperfectly  fliilHbed/*  Her  liistorieal  tales 
show  extensive  r^^ading ;  among  these,  ihe  collection  entitled  **Myo- 
foiii,"  published  in  1H41,  attracted  considerable  attention*  A  $oQ 
©f  Madame  voti  Sctjoppe  is  also  an  author. 

SCHEOEDERp  SOPHIA, 

Er«oAoei>  at  the  Imperial  theatres  of  Tieniia,  wait  bom  In  Fader- 
bom,  Iti  1781.  Her  father *s  name  was  Burger.  Her  mother,  after 
fhe  death  of  her  first  husband,  married  the  celebrated  aetor  Kellholz, 
atid  wvnt  with  her  daughter  to  St.  PeterKbtirg.  Sophia  bad  not 
been  destined  for  the  .stage ;  yet,  as  ibe  company  of  players  in  St. 
Petersburg  was  very  limited,  and  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Stall mcra 
the  iuvcnilc  parts  had  become  vacant,  she  yielded  to  the  entreadea 
of  tljc  director,  arnl  began  her  the^triciil  cottrsc  in  tho  eharmin| 
little  opera,  "The  Red  Cap/*  When  fourteen  years  old,  a  he  married 
the  actor  Stalhnerfi.  In  Revfth  she  was  introduced  to  Kolzebue,  by 
whose  recommendation)  she  received  an  engagement  at  the  theatre 
of  Vienna.  She  performed  excltisively  coinie  and  naif  parts,  and 
was  much  applauded  as  Margaret  in  tJio  "Affinities.'*  After  twelve 
months,  sho  left  Vienna  to  go  to  BreslaU;  w  here  she  was  engaged 
for  the  opera.  In  the  part  of  H  til  da,  in  the  "Kymph  of  the  DannU:," 
ithe  was  very  sBccesj^ful.  In  ISOl,  she  was  invit(>d  to  Hamhut^g. 
TJtere  she  entered  on  a  new  career,  in  which  ^be  F«hone  Hke  4 
etar  of  the  ftr^t  magnitude;  for  n^he  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
tiragedy.  Dome^^tie  grief  bad  turned  her  cheerful  spirit;^  into  inelan- 
ohuly ;  and  the  slumlaering  impark  of  her  genius  kindled  into  a  might) 
hlttise  In  l^(i4,  ^be  married  her  second  huf^band,  Schroeder,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  ihcaiic,  and  lived  twelve  yt^arti  in  Hanihuig,  under 
the  most  favourable  nnj^piee;:,  until  the  warbke  etents  of  181«S  com- 
]itrkd  her  to  leave  this  city.  After  having  made  a  journey,  on 
whit  b  !^he  everywhere  gained  laurels^  she  accepted  an  engMgemcni 
in  Prjgiie,  where  she  reriwned  two  ymm.  When  the  time  of  her 
contract  had  elap.'ied,  she  returned  to  Vienna.  Her  diaractersi  of 
|'bc(ir«.  Lndy  Macl>Ptb.  Meropc,  Sappbo,  Johanna  von  Mor  tfatieati, 
lire  ma^lerly  perfortn^wiccsk  and  excited  nnhouAded  admiration » 
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SCIIURMAN,  ANNA  MARTA, 
A  MOST  extraordinary  German  lady,  was  the  daaghterof  pnoi 
who  were  both  descended  fh>m  noble  Protestant  Emilia,  and 
bom  at  Colofme  in  1607.  At  six  years  of  age  she  could  cit  with 
her  sciwors  all  kinds  of  figures  out  of  paper,  without  any  modd; 
and  at  eight,  she  learned  in  a  few  days  to  draw  flowen  adiiiinl)^; 
two  yean  after,  she  was  but  three  hours  in  learning  to  embnwkL 
Afterwards,  she  was  taught  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  ptintiifc 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  aU  ta 
arts.  Her  handwriting  in  all  languages  was  inimitable;  and  wm 
curious  persons  have  preserved  specimens  of  it  in  their  csbbdn 
She  pointed  her  own  portrait,  and  made  artificial  pearls  so  like  natsnl 
ones,  that  they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  pricking  with  ancdk 
The  powers  of  her  understanding  were  not  inferior  to  her  deztoiVi 
fbr,  at  eleven,  when  her  brothers  were  examined  in  their  liitiiwAi 
often  prompted  them  in  whispers,  though  she  had  onlyheaiddM 
say  their  lessons  en  pauant.  Her  father,  observing  thi%  appU 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  her  mind ;  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  ui 
Hebrew  languages  became  so  familiar  to  her,  that  she  not 
wrote  but  spoke  them  in  a  manner  which  surprised  the  most  hum 
men.  She  made  great  progress  also  in  several  Oriental  langu^ 
as  the  Syriac,  Chaldec,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic ;  she  also  nndenfiooi 
and  spoke  readily,  French,  English,  and  Italian.  She  was  well  yfOA 
in  geography,  astronomy,  philosophy,  and  the  sciences;  but,  bb( 
Mtisficd  with  these  acquisitions,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  stodf 
of  theology,  and  became  very  religious. 

Her  father  had  settled  at  Utrecht  when  she  was  an  infiint;  nl 
afterwards  removed  to  Francker  for  the  more  convenient  ednestiQi 
of  his  children,  where  he  died  in  1623.  Ills  widow  then  retnn'^ 
to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  continued  her  studies.  Her  devodte 
to  her  intellectual  and  religious  cultivation  undoubtedly  preventti 
her  marrying ;  as  Mr.  Cats,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  several  otkei^ 
proposed  to  her.  Her  modesty,  which  equalled  her  acquirementik 
made  her  shrink  fh>m  notoriety :  but  Bivetus,  Spanhcim,  and  Yossin 
brought  her  into  notice  contrary  to  her  own  inclination.  Salmasisi, 
Beverovicius,  and  Huygens,  also  maintained  a  literary  correspondence 
with  her;  and  by  shewing  her  letters,  .spi-ead  her  fame  into  for^ 
countries.  At  last  she  became  so  celebrated  that  persons  of  tM 
highest  rank  visited  her ;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  showed  her  maib 
of  esteem. 

About  1650,  she  made  a  great  alteration  in  her  religious  system. 
She  no  longer  attended  church,  but  performed  her  devotions  ta 
private,  and  attached  herself  to  Labadie,  the  famous  religiooi 
enthusiast,  accompanying  him  wherever  he  went  She  lived  some 
time  with  him  at  Altena,  in  Holstein ;  and  after  his  death,  in  1677. 
she  retired  to  Wivert,  in  Fricsland,  where  William  Penn  visited  her. 
She  died  there  in  1678. 

She  wrote  **De  Yits  Humans  Terniino;"  *<Dis8ertatio  de  ingenii 
muliebris  ad  doctrinam  et  meliores  litcras  aptitudine."  These  two 
essays,  with  letters  in  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  to  her 
learned  correspondents,  were  printed  in  1648.  She  wrote  afterward!^ 
''Eukleria,  seu  melioris  pards  electio."  This  is  a  defence  of  her 
attachment  to  Labadie.  She  chose  for  her  device  the  words  of  Sl 
Ignatius,  **Jbncr  mmu  crue^fixw  est."   **My  love  is  crucified." 
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8C0TT,  JULIA  H., 
Wa»  born  hi  18/} 9,  in  the  tioribcrn  part  of  Pepn^lvania.  Her 
maiden  imme  was  Kiimcy.  She  hcg&n  to  write  verst?*  when  she  wils 
very  young,  and  her  firnt  pieces  yvatG  piibU^itted  when  ^he  was  lUtle 
more  thm  sixteen.  For  several  years  Miss  Kinney  con  tinned  to 
Mfrite  will  J  mnch  ability  for  several  of  the  di  fie  rent  i>eriDdicaJa.  In 
183i>  she  wtiA  married  to  David  L.  Scott,  of  Towanda.  ivLcre  §hi3 
dted  in  J  84*1,  Her  poems,  Lo^*:tlier  with  a  biography  of  the  writer^ 
by  U\sA  S.  C,  Edgartoiif  were  [>uUlie»hcd  in  1S43.  Her  «ongs  are  thtwe 
et  ^tlie  liotisehold  f '  full  of  geiitle  and  femiQiQe  fecliug  and  lender 
p&tlioa. 

SCOTT,    LADY  ANNE, 

Waa  the  only  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bicdeugb,  and  the 
greftteat  heiress  hi  the  three  kingdoms.  When  she  wss  bu(  thirteen, 
Mie  wiw  icleeted  by  Chartcn  the  Second  to  be  the  %vife  of  hi<  son, 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth^  who  wa#  only  a  year  oldttt 
tlian  his  bride.  Thefic  early  rnariiftges  were  the  vice  of  the  tjiije», 
md  rarely  produced  BHtisfa.ctory  results i  and  this  one  was  not  an 
eKccptiorK  Bruve  to  &  fault,  exqul^iteiy  hat^d(K>me,  courted,  flattered, 
cATCiii^sed  by  the  court,  and  adored  by  the  people,  Monmouth  ran, 
even  in  Ijis  lioyish  days,  a  career  of  riee  and  protlij^acy  whieh 
Appeant  to  have  been  the  ahno«t  inevit4ibie  oon^fqcienee  of  bin 
bringing  wp.  Aiine  Scott  posbCfsed  many  estimable  qwalities,  but 
jbe  unable  to  attach  the  heart  of  her  fickle  hnsbaMd.  Sho 
Wttfl  a  woman  of  tuste  and  aceonipUifhraentfl;  the  encouriiger  of 
teAmiiig  and  genius and  the  patroness  of  men  of  lettern.  Without 
poaaessing  beauty,  she  had  an  agreeable  countenance  \,  and  her  wit, 
virtue,  and  puod  Kense^  rendered  her  attractive.  The  turbulence  of 
her  husbandp  the  dangers  be  was  continually  hurrying  into,  inipohed 
npon  tbe  ducbesj*  a  life  i>f  anxiety,  pHva(i*>n,  and  *4orrow.  She 
was  for  ever  at  her  post  as  mediator  with  Charles  the  Second  and 
King  Jame^s;  and  to  the  IfUit  strove  to  interpose  her  InHuence  for 
hii  safety.  When  he  was  condemned  to  death,  she  vi^iuul  him  in 
the  Tower  He  exonerated  her  tVom  all  biame  or  li  now  ledge  of  im 
rebellious  schemes^  paid  a  just  tribute  to  her  l  irtues  and  excellence;, 
and  reeotn mended  their  children  to  her  eafe ;  but  eithibited  nu 
letiderne^s  towards  hcr^  whole  affect iona  being  absorbed  in  hia 
romantic  atl/ichinent  to  Laify  Henrietta  Wontwonh,  who  he  professed 
to  eonsider  hid  wife  in  the  eye^  f>f  God.  HIh  duehe^  he  eaid  he 
had  married  when  a  child v  ^he  was  his  wile  by  tite  law  of  th^ 
land  \  the  other  was  his  tme  wife  in  the  night  of  heaven. 

The  Duchess  of  Bucclciigh  wai  the  mother  of  nix  eh  ildren,  three 
of  whom  died  in  infancy,  Ucr  oldest  son  inherited  the  title  and 
estates,  which  had  been  corjhrraed  u>  the  children  of  Monmouth 
by  Jame^i  the  Secondn  The  prej^enC  Duke  of  fluceleugh  is  a  lineal 
desoendant  of  the  neglected  dyehej^  and  her  ill-iated  ford.  Three 
years  after  the  death  of  Monnionih,  the  diichess  became  the  second 
wife  of  Charlen,  third  Lord  CoruivalliK,  By  thi.^  marriiige  f^he  waa 
the  mother  of  three  children,  who  all  died  unmarried.  The  duebew 
d^ed  on  the  Gdj.  of  February,  1732,  in  her  eighty^t^rEt  year. 

SCUDERI,    MAGDALEINE  DE, 
A  woMA»  (if  nmre  wit  and  talent  than  taste,  was  bora  In  1607, 
a|  il4vre  do  iitmso.   Ska  wcnc  wb«a  very  yoimg  fo  Full,  whera 
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her  brutlier,  (f«orge  de  Scudcri,  also  an  eminent  French  writer,  wii 
Ii\in^;  and  her  wit  and  acquircraent»  soon  grained  her  admim 
into  the  best  litcrnry  Kocicty  of  that  dny.  Being  obliged  to  support 
horsrir,  hhe  resolved  to  do  so  by  her  j>en;  and  the  taste  of  tkt 
n^M*  1)0 ing  for  ruinnnco?,  xhc  turned  her  attention  that  war,  ud 
succeeded  wonderfully.  Her  books  were  eagerly  sought,  UKi  to 
reputation  became  very  great.  She  was  chosen  to  succeed  tbe 
learned  Helena  Comaro,  by  the  celebrated  academy  of  the  Rieomli 
at  Padua.  Several  great  personages  gave  her  many  marks  of  tM 
regard ;  among  other%  Christina  of  Sweden  often  wrote  to  her, 
settled  on  her  a  pension,  and  sent  her  her  picture ;  Cardinal  Masirii 
left  her  an  annuity  by  his  will ;  and,  in  1683,  Louis  the  Fooiteeoth, 
at  tlie  solicitation  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  settled  a  good  peoiioB 
on  her. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  corresponded  with  many  learned  na; 
and  her  house  at  Paris  was  a  kind  of  little  court,  to  which  d 
persons  of  genius,  learning,  or  wit  were  accustom^  to  resort  it 
her  death,  two  churches  contended  fiercely  for  tbe  honov  of 
possessing  her  remains.   She  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  asi 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  eloquence  bestowed  by  the  acadeiqy 
Palis.   Her  principal  romances  were  entitled  ''Almahide,'* 
**Artamencs,"  **Le  Grand  Cyrus,'*  and  ^'Ibrahim."   She  also  wnM 
fables  and  poetry,  and  a  work  called  '^Conversations."    Her  nani- 
tives  are  tedious  and  prolix ;  but  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  of  elevattd 
sentiment,  and  of  purifying  and  ennobling  the  particular  species 
writing  to  which  she  devoted  herself,  cannot  be  deniedto  to. 
She  was  very  plain  in  person,  and  this,  joined  with  her  wit,  gaimi 
for  lier  the  name  of  Sappho.  Mademoiselle  Scuderi  died  in  1701,  / 
aged  ninety-four. 

SKDGWICK,  CATHARINE  MARIA, 
Was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  Her  father,  the  Hon. 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  a  citizen  of  high  reputation,  was  at  one  time 
Spi'aker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives,  afterwards  senator  is  i 
CDngress,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  filled  the  ofllce  of  judge 
of  rlio  supreme  court  of  his  state.  Miss  Scdgwick*s  first  book,  the 
*'Xew  England  Tale,"  appeared  in  1822.  It  was  originally  writtea 
for  a  religious  tract ;  but  as  it  gradually  expanded  into  a  work  too  . 
lau-ge  for  such  a  purpose,  she  was  prevailed  on,  with  much  diffl-  ! 
culty,  by  her  friends  to  give  it  to  the  world  in  its  present  fonn. 
It  was  received  with  such  favour,  that  in  1827  the  authoress  wss 
induced  to  publish  her  second  work,  a  novel  in  two  volumes,  en- 
titled "Redwood."  This  work  met  with  great  success,  and  wae 
republished  in  England  and  translated  into  French  and  Italian.  One 
of  the  characters  in  the  book.  Miss  Dcbby  Lennox,  bears  the  stamp 
both  of  originality  and  truthfulness;  and  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
prove  not  only  the  extensive  observation,  but  the  great  poweni  of 
invention  possessed  by  its  delineator.  Miss  Sedgwick's  next  worlL 
was  *'Hope  Leslie,  or  Early  Times  in  America,"  a  novel  ia  two 
volumes,  published  in  1827.  This  has  continued  to  be  her  most 
popular  tale ;  and,  indeed,  no  novel  written  by  an  American,  except, 
perhaps,  the  early  works  of  Cooper,  ever  met  with  such  success. 
In  1830,  "Clarence,  a  Tale  of  our  own  Times"  appeared ;  in  1888, 
"JLe  Bossu,"  one  of  the  Tales  of  Glauber  Spa :  and  in  1835,  •«T!ie 
liiiiwoodtt,  OS  Sijwi^  X^ivxvft         \\i  ^.\vyviv\vivx:*  \ivx\\vw^  tu«i  same  year 


il*o  collected  in  otic  volam*  tho  sliortcr  tnlea  which  hud  appeared 
ti  diffei'^nt  period  Lea  Is  i  and  in  1836  she  publislicd  Ityr  popular  story 
f  "The  Poor  Rieh  Man  and  tliG  Kich  Poor  Man  \n  1837»  "Live 
nd  Live;"  in  1^(38,  Means  und  Ends,  or  Silf  Tmiiiing f*  and 
AftorwardSi  '^A  I^jve  Token  for  Children/'  and  *'StoricH  ibr  Yonng 
PeriitniF."  In  1840,  fthe  ptiliUslied  ber  "Lettcra  from  Abi-oad 
Kindred  at  Home,**  in  two  volEitnca;  and  not  lon;|f  after  a  *^Life 
of  Liif:reiid  M.  DavidEfori."  SIjc  bas  alfio  iMwn  a  froqunnt  contribntor 
to  anrjuala  and  iperiodkals.  For  the  **Lady*i3  Hook"  she  wrote  ber 
Ihrilling  novel,  "Wilton  Harvey,"  In  the  sani^j  maga?.[rie  was  piib- 
llsbed  "A  Huguenot  Family,"  "Secnes  fhim  Life  in  Town/*  *'Fatinf 
BicDertnot,"  etc.  Tbcse  bava  lately  been  published  in  a  new  etlltiun 
Of  Miss  Sedgwjck*ji  workB.  A  writer  in  the  "National  Portmlt 
Gallery"  thus  truly  est i mates  the  cbaraeteristica  of  lier  genius ^ — 

"It  is  evident  that  Miss  Scdgwlek^s  mind  inclmefi  towards  cheerful 
views  of  life.  There  ACtma  to  be  implanted  in  her  heart  a  love  of 
goodnesB  and  of  the  beantiful,  which  turns  as  naturaJty  tf)wards 
iierenity  and  joy,  aa  flowers  ieat!  Cowards  the  sun.  It  is  mLiiilJ^j^i 
that  thongh  pOH.se8sing  great  refinement  herself,  her  ^yinprttbiea  arc 
not  eonfined  to  a  eoterie  or  claaij,  but  that  th^y  are  called  fortlt 
by  every  manifL^^tation  of  virtue,  even  in  the  mo^t  humble  tirciim- 
■tam^e^,  and  that  shu  looks  with  kind  regard  apon  thos-p  ^learii«  of 
B  belter  natarc  which  occasionally  break  forth  atuid  pievailing  tlouds 
and  darkneiift. 

Sbe  A0bcUi  m  Indifference  to  tiie  accidental  advantages  of  condftion 
It  would  be  itnpo^cible  to  diminish  her  intereiit  in  tlie  poivers  anc 
fascinations  of  genitia  and  imagination,  and  fIjc  thinks  it  no  duty 
to  attempt  it.  Bui  her  bigtiest  favour  and  affection  arc  rc*:$€rvifd 
for  that  endEirIng  virtue  which  is  perfeeicd  through  mu^  h  trial 
and  tribulation,  and  which  needs  no  earthly  witness  or  outward 
re  ward.  She  delights  to  see  the  "signet  of  hope  upon  the  I  trow 
of  infaney;'-  but  ghc  remembers  with  ttiore  eiatirifaetion  thf?  lat^t 
siuiic  of  tinfaltering  faith  and  love,  which  ovcti  death  Itself  ttpares 
for  a  season. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  her  works  without  a  particular  regard 
to  their  moral  and  religious  character.   We  know  no  writer  of  the 
class  to  which  fihe  belongs  who  Im^i  done  more  to  iiicukate  just 
religious  Fentinients-   They  are  never  obtruded,  nor  are  they  ever 
I'Btipprcj^sed.   It  is  not  the  religion  of  obj^ervunecj^^  nor  of  protci^sions^, 
I  lior  uf  articles  of  faith,  but  of  the  heart  and  life.    It  always  comes 
I  fortli ;  not  as  something  gaid  or  done  torn  a  wense  of  neecstiity  or 
I  duty,  but  as  part  of  the  eharaeter,  and  iuseparable  from  it^  strength, 
ks  well  ivi  from  its  grace  and  beauty.   It  In  a  union  of  that  faJtb 
which  works  by  love  with  that  charity  which  never  faileth. 

There  h  another  characteristic  of  Mins  Strdgwitk'K  writings  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  We  aMicde  to  their  great  good  eense 
and  practical  discretion  j  the  notablcncekH  which  they  evince  and 
recommend.  This  h  so  true,  that  we  recti]  kct  having  heard  a 
jealous  utilitaritin  declare,  after  reading  one  of  her  workti,  that 
political  eeonmny  might  be  taught  1^  the  greatest  advantage  through 
(.he  medium  of  ro  mat  ices." 

Her  style  h  peculiarly  good;  equally  free  ftom  stiffness  and 
neglige ticc,  it  Is  more  distinguished  by  delicacy  and  grace  than 
atreirgth,  and  the  purity  of  her  English  may  afford  ^  t!w^^i\  Ma 
fomc  of  our  learned  scholars. 
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ML«»  Aedffwick  is  eyidently  an  ardent  admirer  of  natDTOt  and  en* 

in  dciu*ril>ing  natural  scenery.  She  has  also  great  powen  both  if 
inTpntion  and  imagination,  and  delineatea  character  with  vomM 
sl;lll.  Her  children  are,  to  a  certain  point,  bcantifUlly  and  natmlf 
d«Kcribcd ;  but  there  are  in  the  mind  of  this  writer  two  antigooifliE 
]irincipleff— the  UKefUlly  practical  and  the  sentimentally  Tomulie. 
Thin  in  by  no  means  uncommon  with  delicate  and  refined  vM\ 
they  like  to  deviate  into  regions  beyond  the  everj-day  world, 
senne  and  circumstances  recall  them  to  com  men  truths;  hence  irii 
little  dlHcrepancies  which  mar  in  some  degree  the  natnxaliiM  c( 
the  delineations.  Miss  Edgeworth  is  almost  the  only  writer  d 
children's  books  who  has  entirely  avoided  this  fknlt;  htt  ii 
difficult  to  arrive  at  this  excellence,  and  it  ia  no  dispanigemnt  li 
Miiw  Seilgwick  to  say  she  has  not  attained  it.  Withmrr  libik- 
ment  that  can  be  made.  Miss  Sedgwick  remains  among  ue  txM 
rank  of  those  earnest  and  sincere  writers  whose  talents  hate  tai 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  good,  and  whose  woifei  IsM 
obtained  great  and  deserved  popularity.  Her  books  ha^  itaHi 
without  exception,  been  reprinted  and  faTOurably  received  is  lUi 
country. 

SEGUIER,  ANNE  DE, 

DAroHTER  to  Pierre  Segnicr,  whose  fkmily  gare  to  Franee  • 
many  illustrious  magistrates,  married  Francis  du  Prat,  Baioa 
Thiers,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters,  Anne  and  Philippli^ 
who  were  educated  in  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third  of  Fruet 
Anne  de  Soguier  was  a  celebrated  poetess ;  she  was  living  in  1571 
Her  daughters,  also,  were  distinguished  for  their  literary  attainiMBti^ 
and  for  their  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

8EIDELMANN,  APOLLONTA, 

The  wife  of  James  Seidclmann,  Profbssor  of  the  Fine  Arts  it 
the  academy  of  Dresden.  In  Venice,  her  native  city,  she  had  recetrcd 
instructions  in  drawing,  and  afterwards  perfected  herself  In  tUi 
accomplishment  under  the  direction  of  her  husband.  In  the  yeir 
1790,  she  went  with  him  to  Italy,  where  she  devoted  herself  ftr 
three  years  to  miniature  painting,  assisted  by  the  celebrated  Teros 
Maron,  sister  of  Raphael  Mcngs.  After  her  return  to  Dresden,  aba 
painted  more  after  the  manner  of  her  husband,  and  showed  hemlf 
a  rare  artist,  by  her  fine  copies  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  academy. 
One  of  her  master  copies  is  the  Madonna  of  Raphael.  The  emhMBt 
talent  of  this  artistic  couple  for  conversation  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned likewise;  their  soir^s,  which  they  gave  abroad  and  at  home, 
and  to  which  their  charming  daughter,  Luise  Scidelmann,  aided 
greatly  by  her  musical  powers,  were  the  delight  of  all  who  loved 
genius  and  art. 

SELLON,  LYDIA. 
This  lady  deserves  a  place  in  our  record  of  female  excellence  and 
ability,  as  one  who  has  devoted  her  means,  talents,  and  energies  to 
the  work  of  charity  and  benevolence.  She  is  the  daughter  of  an 
officer  of  the  royal  navy  of  Britain,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
property,  who,  deeply  n»oved  by  the  destitute  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  as  regards  education,  responded  to  the  srirring  appeal  pot 
forth  some  years  ago  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for  help  required 
iu  his  diocese  to  leue\\  axvC^  ^\vf«x^\\i^\%w^x^\.       ^<^\^«jMd.  With 
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tlie  full  Gon«^(M>^  of  her  flLthert  Miss  Sell  on  nommcticed  her  career 
of  uisefiilTiess  hf  cstftblishing  schools  In  the  town  of  DevotiptirL  Into 
whkli,  with  ^rreat  exertion  and  imporUiriliy,  she  drew  the  poor 
destitute  children  of  the  vicinity*  Her  snccess  at  first  was  small  | 
she  had  to  contend  witit  the  apatlif  of  the  parcntfi  ftriu  tlii5  diisiti* 
dinEtion  of  thu  chitdreTi  la  hahits  of  restraint  and  mentnl  ditdpline ; 
but  eventually  her  pupils  riunii!ieTcd  three  tmndrej,  comprli^cd  iii  an 
Infsknt  and  male  and  fi^inule  industrial  schools,  the  teachiiig  carried 
on  in  which  had  a  mos-t  bcneHcial  effect  on  tho  morals  of  the 
nclghbourhootl.  Miss  Sdlon's  next  benevolent  euLerprise  was  the 
taniinif  and  civilizing  a  set  of  young  savages,  as  tbey  might  welt 
be  ciili^d,  who  worked  in  the  G overt] in cnt  dockyard,  and  un  whom 
a  zealous  clergyman  tiad  exerted  Ihh  hifluence  in  vain.  Dy  dcgreei 
these  rude  boyii  were  brought  completely  under  control,  and  r^- 
llnquifhcd  their  evenlngii'  ainu^ments  to  attend  the  couri^e  of  secttlar 
and  reli felons  instruction  provided  for  them  at  Miss  Sellon*ji  school* 
Other  ladies,  animated  hy  her  e>camplef  desired  to  ASsUt  In  thcae 
goixl  effort  J*,  and  to  phice  themselves  under  the  direction  of  one 
who  bad  proved  herself  i«o  devoted  and  able.  In  thcfo  offers  of 
co-operation  originated  the  Idea,  which  was  shortly  carried  out|  of  tbe 
cHtahli^hment  of  a  community  of  Prtne^^tflnt  SUtcrn  of  Mercy,  of  which 
Mis!»  Bell  Of]  wiiA  the  ho  ad.  Tbc^e  charitable  Indies  adopted  a  pectiliar 
jEarh,  had  property  in  common,  and  were  free  to  abandon  their 
|||]f<Lmposed  dcitleii  at  will,  btit  l>oumL  while  they  remained  mem heiv 
|v  the  order  to  yield  ol>ctlieiice  to  the  regulations  and  commandt 
the  auperior^  and  they  were  under  the  viiiatoTial  control  of  the 
Bi^hap  of  Exeter.  They  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  relief 
of  the  temporal  and  Epirltiial  wuiita  of  the,  poor  of  Plymoiith  an4 
Devonport,  and  to  the  canduct  of  Miss  Scllan*ii  edncatlonat  establish- 
ments; they  took  charge  of  a  large  number  of  orphan  children,  wtiosf 
"home'*  wail  beneath  their  common  roof  Mueh  pnblic  atteniiort 
was  a  few  years  since  called  to  this  licnevolent  tij^terhood,  In  con- 
sequence of  a  charge  brought  against  ihem  of  ccrtftln  Catbollc 
practices.  At  the  express  der^iro  of  the  lii^ihup  of  the  diocese^  wit\ 
whose  unction  the  institution  haul  been  Ajrmed,  Miss  Sellon  replleil 
to  tbe  charge  in  a  pamphlet,  In  which  ^hc  ably  defended  her  condtict 
and  regulations,  and  declared  her  iitroisff  attachment  to  the  Proteetant 
scriptures  and  eaiions  of  the  Church  of  England.  Whatever  dllference 
of  opinion  may  prevail  on  this  head,  all  must  ncU  now  ledge  that  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Sellon  are  most  pr;ueeworthy,  nor  eaii  ihcro  be  a  d^mbt 
of  tbe  purity  of  bor  motive^  any  more  than  of  tbe  ^t^rge  amount  of 
good  which  she  has  cJfected. 

SELVAGGIA,  RICCIARDA, 
Wa*  of  a  noble  family  of  Plstoia,  and  beloved  by  Cino,  a  famotii 
scholar  and  poet  of  the  lotmecnth  centnry.  The  parcntu  of  Rlceiarda 
were  haughty,  and  though  she  returned  the  love  of  the  young  poet» 
it  was  unknown  to  her  family.  At  length  her  father,  who  belonged 
10  the  faction  of  the  Bianehi,  wsui  bani^ihed,  with  his  family,  from 
Plstoia,  by  the  faction  of  Ihe  fieri.  They  took  refuge  in  a  litt^« 
fortress  among  the  Appetnnes,  M'bere  they  stiflered  severe  prlvationsn 
Gino  hastened  to  comfort  them*  and  the  parents  now  received  hirn 
gladly;  but  Rledarda  drooped  under  tbe  prcji^surc  of  ans^lety  and 
want,  and  died  in  a  fi;w  months.  Her  pamnts  and  hAt 
burled  her  in  a  nook  among  the  moiiuld\\^%  \  «iU^  mwoc*!  -^^c^^a^ 
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iifterwardB,  when  Cino  had  been  crowned  with  wreaths  and  hamk,  I 
he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  her  tomb.  Ricciarda,  or  Beln^gift,  ■  I 
kbc  is  iiKually  callud,  pa8sci»scd  poetical  talentd  which  were  tfani 
considered  of  a  liigh  order.  Some  of  lier  '^Madrigals''  aic  Mil 
extant ;  but  her  chief  fame  rests  on  her  being  the  beloved  of  Qua  I 
In  tlio  hiKtory  of  Italian  ]>octr}%  Sclvaggia  is  distingaished  is  tte  | 
*'bel  nunicro  ana,'*  the  fair  number  one  of  the  four  eelehnted  1 
women  of  the  fourteenth  ccntuiy.  The  others  were  Dante^  Bettrie^ 
Petrarch's  Laura,  and  Boccaccio's  Fiammetta. 

SEMIRAMIS, 

A  CR1.EBRATE1)  Quccn  of  AM^yria,  was  the  wife  of  Menonek 
governor  of  Nineveh,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  siege  of  Baetria, 
where  bv  her  advice  and  bravery  she  hastened  the  lLlng*8  opendons. 
and  took  the  city.  Her  wisdom  and  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
of  Ninus,  King  of  Assyria,  who  a*tked  her  of  her  hnsband,  oflMnx 
him  his  daughter  Sozana  in  her  stead;  but  Menones  refhsed  hb 
consent;  and  when  Ninus  added  threats  to  entreaties,  he  hung  him- 
self. Semiramis  then  married  Ninus,  about  B.  C.  2200,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Ninyas.  She  acquired  so  great  an  influence  over  the 
khig,  that  she  is  said  to  have  persuaded  him  to  resign  the  crovn 
for  one  day,  and  command  that  she  sliould  be  proclaimed  qnen 
and  sole  empress  of  Assyria  for  that  time;  when  one  of  her  toA 
orders  was  that  Ninus  sliould  be  put  to  death,  in  order  that  sbe 
might  retain  posses-sion  of  the  sovereign  authority. 

she  made  Babylon  the  most  magniticent  city  in  the  world;  she 
visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and  left  everywhere  monuments  i 
of  her  greatness.  She  levelled  mountains,  filled  up  valleys,  and  had  I 
water  conveyed  by  immense  aqueducts  to  barren  deserts  and  an- 
fVuitfUl  plains.  She  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  She 
conquered  many  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  Ethiopia  among  the 
rest;  and  she  defeated  the  King  of  India,  at  the  river  Indus;  but 
pursuing  him  into  his  own  country,  he  drew  her  into  an  ambush, 
and  put  her  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  a  great  number  of  her  troops. 
To  prevent  him  from  pursuing  her  still  farther,  she  destroyed  the 
bridge  over  the  Indus,  as  soon  as  her  troops  had  crossed  it.  After 
exchanging  prisoners  at  Bactria,  she  returned  home  with  hardly  s 
third  of  her  anny,  which,  if  we  l)elievc  Ctesias,  consisted  of  300^0^ 
foot-soldiers  and  5000  horse,  boidcs  camels  and  armed  chariots.  At 
her  return,  flnding  her  son  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  her, 
she  resigned  the  government  to  him.  Ninyas  is  said,  notwith- 
standing, to  have  killed  his  mother  himself,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty-tilth  of  her  reign« 

SENENA,   OR  SINA, 

Wira  of  Gryflydh,  son  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  North  Wales. 
(iryfTydh  having  been  supplanted  and  imprisoned  by  his  younger 
brother,  David,  Scneno,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  aJdress,  in  concert 
with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  many  of  the  Welsh  nobility,  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  with  Henry  the  Third,  hoping  to  interest  him 
in  her  husband's  cause.  She  managed  the  business  so  well  that 
she  induced  Henry  to  demand  Gryffydh  of  his  brother,  who  gave 
him  up,  but,  at  the  same  time,  infused  such  suspicions  of  Gry^dh 
into  the  breast  of  Henry,  that  he  confined  him  in  the  Tower  of 
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London.  After  iwo  y ears'  impriaoninpnt,  Gry^  dh  Wfis  killed  by  jv 
fall,  while  attempting  to  e&cape*  in  the  preieiice  of  his  wife  and 
eon,  who  slijired  his  captiviry,  ItH.  Thla  son  aflbrwnrds  becaiwe 
joint  sovereign  of  Walea^  with  hia  brother. 

SERMENT,   LOUISE  ANASTASIE, 

BoKEf  at  Grenoble,  in  was  admitted  to  tha  Btadrmy  of  the 

Ricovrati  at  Fadua,  and  acqnired  great  celebrity  hy  her  learnirjg. 
She  also  wrote  poems  in  Frynf^h  and  Latin  j  and  it  was  said  that 
all  the  best  part  of  the  opcra:^  of  Quindnlc  was  her  work.  Sh« 
died  in  1692. 

Bl^lSSl,    MARIANNE,    AND  SISTERS. 

Sessi  is  11  namfi  wtU  known  in  the  arnials  of  modern  muijic, 
and  celEhrated  among  the  Yoca lists  of  Italy.  Of  tive  sisters  of 
thifi  name,  MuriAnnn  Sessi  was  the  oldtfSt.  She  vftuA  engngifd,  in 
1793,  at  the  aeria  of  Vienna^  went  in  1B04  to  Italy,  mid  then 

for  a  longer  period  to  London.  In  1817  and  ISIS,  she  visiited  the 
north  of  Germany,  Leipzic,  Drtifden,  Berlin,  Hamburg,  etc.,  and 
went  flnaUy  from  Copenlmgen  to  Stockholm,  where  she  reinaitied. 

The  sceond  of  the  si-sters,  Tmperatrice  Sessi,  has  acquired  llis 
greates^t  reputation  of  all.  Her  talent  was  cultivated  in  Vienna. 
In  1804  she  went  to  Venice,  where,  during  the  c:irnival,  i^he  enjoyed 
the  highest  triumph*  She  enchanted  the  audienee  go  much,  that 
fionnet^  of  all  coloLira  and  shapes  were  throwti  on  the  i^tcj^e  j  her 
likeness  was  handed  around  among  the  spectators j  a  boncinet  in 
a  richly  decorated  golden  vase  was  presented  to  her;  and  at  the 
citjsc  she  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurf  h  She  died  in  October, 
180B,  in  her  twenty- eighth  year,  of  eonsnmption,  at  Florence,  deeply 
rnourned  by  all  lovera  of  music.  The  talent  of  her  younger  .aiMer, 
Anna  Maria  Ses^i,  developed  itself  early .  She  was  hom  at  Rome, 
in  1793,  hut  came  to  Vienna  in  the  first  year  of  her  existence, 
where  she  tnodelled  her  art  after  that  of  her  .Hfiters,  In  Florence 
siie  devoted  herself  still  more  thoroughly  to  the  cultivation  of  Ijer 
voice;  and  here  laid  the  foundation  of  a  tnie  Itidian  singer.  Tn 
1813,  she  was  married  at  Vienna ;  and  on  all  her  iiut>ffequent  travels 
was^  welcomed  everywhere  as  a  rare  phenomenon  of  song.  It  iB 
^id,  that  in  the  recitative  she  had  no  rival,  oven  among  fhe 
Italians, 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  these  siatersj  Vittoria  and  Caroline,  of 
whom  the  former  waa  married  in  Vienna,  and  the  latter  in  Naplesi, 
arc  less  generally  known.  A  coti;?in  of  the  nhove-named  aiscera, 
Maria  Theresa  gessi,  was  ahro  noted  for  her  talent  in  mu^ie. 

BITON,  LADYp 

Was  the  wiffe  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton,  who  waa  acting  governor 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  at  the  time  that  important  fortress  was 
besieged  hy  Edward  the  Third.  The  garrison,  being  reduced  to  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  the  terma  that; 
there  should  be  an  armistice  of  five  days,  and  if  in  that  interval 
the  town  and  castle  shonld  not  be  relieved  by  two  hundred  men- 
at-arms,  or  by  bat[le,  they  should  he  given  up  to  Edwiird ;  the 
Uvea  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  protected.  The  eldest 
ion  of  Sir  Alexander  Setoa  was  one  of  the  hostages  delivered  bf 
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the  Scots  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  conditions;  the  jowaga  n  ] 
of  Seton  was  also  a  prisoner  in  Edward's  hands,  having  heen  tska  | 
In  a  sally.  | 
No  sooner  had  Edward  obtained  the  hostages,  than  he  insiitodl 
on  the  immediate  surrender  of  the  town,  threatening  Sir  Atexando^ 
that  if  he  refused,  his  two  sons  should  immediately  be  hang  k 
fW)nt  of  the  ramparts.  The  governor  was  thanderstmck,  an^  iR 
his  agony,  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  his  countiy's  honour  n ' 
his  paternal  tenderness,  when  be  was  roused  and  supported  in  hit 
duty  by  his  wife,  the  mother  of  these  two  sons  Lady  Seton  caoK 
suddenly  forward,  and  called  upon  her  husband  to  stand  firm  to 
his  honour  and  his  country.  She  represented,  that  if  the  sangs 
monarch  did  really  put  his  threat  into  execution,  they  would  be- 
come the  most  wretched  of  parents,  but  their  sons  would  hm 
died  nobly  for  their  country,  and  they  themselves  could  wear  oat 
life  in  sorrow  for  their  loss ;  but  that,  if  he  abandoned  his  honour, 
their  king,  their  country,  their  consciences,  nay,  their  soni  then- 
selves,  would  regard  them  with  contempt;  and  that  they  should 
not  only  be  miserable,  but  entail  lasting  disgrace  on  those  thqr 
sought  to  save.  Never  did  Spartan  or  Roman  matron  plead  win 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  exalted  virtue,  more  forcibly  against  the 
weakness  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  mind.  And  when  she  sav, 
across  the  water,  preparations  actually  making  for  tlie  death  of  her 
sons  and  beheld  her  husband,  at  the  dreadful  spectacle,  agiin 
giving  way,  she  drew  him  from  the  horrid  scene,  and  thus  saved 
his  honour,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  children.  The  tyiaot 
put  them  to  death.  This  was  in  July,  1332. 

SETURNAN,  MADAME, 

A  NATrvE  of  Cologne,  excelled  in  the  arts,  and  acquired  a  wide 
reputation.  She  was  a  painter,  musician,  engraver,  sculptor,  phi- 
losopher, geometrician,  and  a  theologian.  She  understood  and  spoke 
nine  languages. 

SEVIGNE,   MARIE   DE   RUBUTIN  CHAXTAL, 
MARCHIONESS  OF. 

Dauohter  of  tho  Baron  de  Chantal,  was  bom,  in  1627,  at  Boor- 
Wily,  in  Burgundy,  and  was  early  left  an  orphan.  Her  maternal 
uncle,  Christopher  de  Coulanges,  brought  her  up,  and  she  wss 
teught  by  Menage  and  Chapelain.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
married  the  Marquis  de  S^vign^,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  seven 
years  afterwards.  Left  with  a  son  and  daughter,  she  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  their  education.  To  her  daughter,  who,  in  1669,  married 
the  Count  de  Grignan,  governor  of  Provence,  she  was  particularly 
attached;  and  to  her  was  addressed  the' greater  part  of  those  lettei? 
.which  have  placed  the  Marchioness  de  S^vigntf  in  the  firat  rank  of 
epistolary  writers.  This  illustrious  lady  was  acquainted  with  all 
the  wits  and  learned  men  of  her  time;  and  she  is  said  to  have 
decided  the  famous  dispute  between  Perrault  and  Boileau,  concerning 
the  preference  of  the  ancients  to  the  modems,  saying,  "the  ancients 
are  the  finest,  and  we  are  the  prettiest." 

♦*Her  letters,"  says  Voltaire,  "filled  with  anecdotes,  written  with 
freedom,  and  in  a  natural  and  animated  style,  are  an  excellent 
criticism  upon  studied  V^\.\«c%      111^.%  oxid  «till  more  upon  thoae 
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ilciitious  letters,  which  aim  to  Imitate  the  epistolary  style*  hy  4 
l^cital  of  false  Bcnrlmcnts  arid  ffi^joed  advcntiin^s  to  Imaginary 
corres|30i7(lDnt<."  She  died  m  1608,  in  Jjtpr  R^vcriiy-flrst  vcar,  at 
liQT  dfl[tphter*a  residence  in  Pitiveiice,  of  a  fever  'hn^ugln  on  in 
consequence  qf  ihe  anxktj  she  had  endured  during  a  dangeroaa 
aees  of  Mad&tive  de  GrlgniLti, 

SEV\rARD,  ANNA, 

Bauohter  of  the  Rev,  Thorn  its  Seward,  wajf  bom,  in  1747»  at 
Eyam,  in  Derliyshire,  Very  early  in  life  she  manifested  a  talent 
fbr  poetry »  wliich  her  father  in  vain  tried  to  discourage.  She 
acquired  eonj*iderable  ri^putfitJon  as  a  poet;  atid  also  wrote  "A 
Life  of  Dr»  Danvln,*'  in  which  she  claim  it  the  fir^t  fifty  lines  of  his 
**Botanic  Garden"  35  her  own* 

In  1754,  Mr,  Seward  removed  with  his  family  to  Lichfield,  the 
birth-plaucof  Johtison  and  Qarrick,  and  tiic  residence  of  Dr.  Diirwin  ; 
and  Miss  Seward  continued  to  live  there  till  her  death  in  1809, 
Her  only  sister  dying  in  1764,  just  as  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
marrying  Dr.  Porti^rt  step- son  to  Dr.  Johnson^  Anna  found  her 
wlely  so  jndispensihie  to  ht^r  pare  tits,  xh&i  she  rejected  all  ottera 
of  matrimoTiy  on  their  account;  although,  being  young,  beantiful, 
and  an  heiress,  she  was  of  course  much  soaghL  She  was  remark- 
able for  the  ardour  and  constancy  of  her  Mendsldps,  aii  well  aa 
for  her  filial  devotion. 

Her  sonnets  have  procnred  her  the  greater  part  of  her  celebrity 
as  a  poetess;  though  her  poetical  novel,  entitled  '^Lotdz^a/'  wju 
Tery  fiivourably  ret^eived  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Mi  as  Seward 
died  in  ISflSJ,  aged  slxiy^two  years.  Amotig  hur  publkut ions  were 
aix  voluines  of  Letters."  The  Description  of  the  Life  of  iin 
English  Country  Ctergymao  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago/'  is 
a  fair  i}]p«dmen  of  her  prosc«  which  wo  think  is  superior  to  her 
poetiy. 

SEWELL,    ELFZABETH  M„ 

la  sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  A.  M*,  Professor  of  Moral 
FhiloBophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford^  and  well  known  aa  the 
author  of  ■*Hawk stone,"  and  as  the  editor  of  her  workii.  Mlw 
Sewali*a  firat  pubheation  was  anonym ou.^-^^Stories  on  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,"  about  1843.  The  next»  ''Amy  Herbert,"  established  her 
reputation  as  a  graceful  and  nj^kcfni  writer,  both  in  this  country 
and  Amerina.  It  was  followed,  at  intervals  by  ^^Gertrude,"  "Mar- 
garet Perclval,"  in  two  vohnne?,  "Laneton  Parsonage,"  and  "Tlia 
Earrji  Daughter besides,  she  united  with  her  brother,  the  Frofi^ssor, 
and  the  Rev.  Adams,  in  hriupini^  out  a  volnme  called  "Tlio 
Sketches,''  consisting  of  stories,  of  which  she  wrote  "Walter  Lorimcr.'' 
She  Is  also  author  of  a  lltdc  volume  entitled  *'h  it  a  Dream?"  All 
her  works  have  been  republished  in  tlie  United  States  and  widely 
cireulaied.  Pious  sentiment  is  the  predom mating  characterlstie  of 
the  writings  of  this  amiable  lady.  Belonging  to  what  Ls  htyled  the 
High  Church,  she  delineated  with  much  effect  the  educational  power 
Of  religion,  Her  parents,  persons  of  great  worth  mu]  respectabiliiy, 
are  deceaseds  and  uhe  re^^idcs  with  iJtlier  mctaberfi  of  hti  to.xVV'^  «Jv 
fiove  Cottngo,  Iti  the  Ijsle  of  Wight. 
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SEYMOCR.   AXNE,   MARGARET,    AND  JANE, 

DAUonTBiLs  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Somerset,  were  knofrn  for  thdr 
poetical  talents.  Ttieir  one  hundred  and  four  Latin  disticha  on  tiM 
death  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  Queen  of  France,  were  translated  into 
French,  Greek,  and  Italian,  and  printed  in  Paris  in  1551,  bit 
possesri  little  merit.  Anne  married  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
afterwards  Sir  Edwanl  Hunter.  Margaret  and  Jane  died  single. 
Jane  was  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  in  1560, 
at  the  Age  of  twenty. 

SEYMOUR,  JANE. 

Was  married  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  May,  1536,  the  day  after 
Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded,  and  died,  October,  1537,  two  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  Edward  the  Sixth.  Henry  is  9aid  to  hare 
been  very  much  attached  to  her  during  their  brief  anion;  but  ibe 
tioema  to  have  been  cold  and  insipid  in  her  character,  retaining 
his  affections  more  by  her  yielding  disposition,  tlian  by  any  other 
quality.  She  never  lntert<Bred  in  state  affairs.  She  was  ncuUd  of 
honour  to  Anne  Boleyn  at  the  time  that  Hei\ry  f^Il  in  love  wiih 
her;  and  witnessed  Anne's  fall  and  death  without  Uie  elighteil 
appearance  of  sensibility. 

SFORZA,  BIANCA  MARIA  VISCONTI, 
Was  the  natural  child  of  Filippo  Visconti ;  and,  being  his  only 
daughter,  she  was  legitimated,  and  apportioned  with  the  dowiy  of 
a  princess ;  and,  in  1441,  she  was  married  to  Francesco  Sfbrza,  Duke 
of  Milan.  She  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  distinfruished 
among  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  for  beauty  and  elegance.  The 
duchess,  though  not  of  a  race  eminent  for  piety,  liad  always  an 
inclination  for  promoting  religious  institutions;  by  her  influence 
over  her  hnsband,  who  loved  her  passionately,  she  was  now  in  a 
situation  to  gratify  her  pious  wishes.  She  placed  the  first  Ktone  in 
the  temple  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Milan;  and,  nine  years  afterwards, 
erected  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  founded  the  monastery  of 
Corpo  Cristo,  in  Cremona.  But  her  most  useful  and  greatest  esta- 
blishment was  the  grand  hospital  of  Milan,  a  magnificent  edifice) 
which  she  caused  to  be  begun  in  1466,  but  which  was  not  completed 
until  1797.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  was  regent  of  her 
son,  Galeazzo.  In  her  administration  she  exhibited  the  utmost 
strictness,  good  sense,  and  political  ability.  Her  son,  when  arrived 
at  manhood,  ungratefully  forgetting  all  he  owed  to  her  care  and 
prudence,  rendered  his  conduct  so  distasteful  to  her,  by  his  arrogance 
and  rudeness,  that  she  retired  to  an  estate  she  possessed  at  Marig- 
nard,  where  she  began  a  plan  of  life  to  be  pursued  in  goo<l  works 
and  pious  duties;  when  a  sudden  death  terminated  her  existence, 
at  the  age  of  forty- two,  in  the  year  1468. 

SFORZA,  BONA, 

Queen  of  Poland,  was  born  in  Naples,  in  1501.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Isabella  of  Arragon,  and  of  Servanni  Galleozzo  Sforza, 
nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  Sforza  dynasty  in  Milan.  She  lost 
her  father  in  infancy,  and  was  brought  up  with  great  care  by  her 
mother.    In  1518,  sU^        \a9irt\ft^      ^x^-x.^      '^v^NsjcasswL  the- 
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First,  King  of  Polatidt  over  wLom  ahc  obtained  the  prentest  influence, 
wlikh  sljf  iif^fii  lit  advaDtSji^e  hi  pri>nii>iiii|?'  and  causing  to  lit;  cx* 
ecut^^d,  plans*  for  tho  prospprity  of  tbo  liitigduin.  iii^pirud  the 
»di»iiiij^iraiio]i  wirlj  an  aorivity  nnknowii  Ijf'f^rc  m  Poliiud ;  und 
while  f^he  resided  there,  was  a  pattern,  of  many  iif-xTi!!  and  nta^- 
Uificcnt  undcrtakiriiKS.  On  the  dt-ath  of  her  huKbajid,  she  benime 
disgusted  witli  a  matriinoTiliil  nui^aliiunee  eontr^ictcd  by  bf:r  sun,  the 
reigning  monacb.  i:ihe  rchinied  to  her  native  eonniry,  where  she 
wa«  received  wiLh  the  higbesl  bonaura.  In  her  little  fiOvcn^J|riJiy 
of  Biir,  Kbe  oeenpiud  bertelf  with  useful  Cftublisbntctito^  aecording 
lo  her  means,  and  took  imnienlar  delipbt  iu  the  society  and  en- 
couragement of  men  of  letters^    She  ditd  in  1557. 

SFORZA.  CHRIST! ERNA»  DUCHESS  OF  MILAN, 
Was  the  dandfhtcr  of  Chriiiliiifi  tlie  S^^crjnd,  King  of  Demmrk,  a 
princ*]  wlio  waK  expelled  by  bis  gitbjcetJ«,  and  died  in  exilii.  IJer 
mother  wai»  Ijiabeila,  sister  of  Charles  the  Fiflh,  Left  an  orphan 
in  Infancy,  tuhe  w&a  tenderly  ednraied  hy  her  aunt^  the  downijer 
Queen  nf  Hungary,  and,  by  her  t»eauty  nnd  pka.^iiig  manners,  having' 
gained  tlie  fnvotir  of  Clinrles  tiio  Fifth,  wn^  adnpted  by  that  *^ov- 
ereifcn,  who  carried  her  wirb  him  to  the  ctmrt  of  Madrid »  In  IfiiJO, 
fbe  espuused  Franceico  SIbrza,  Duke  of  Mlla!j.  His  death,  which 
look  place  three  years  afterward^  left  her  a  young  and  heautlfu) 
widow r  richly  endowed  with  ibo  gifts  of  fortune.  Among  many 
anttors,  she  sclectcrl  Franeeseo  the  Firsts  Duke  of  Lon-ua;  irftTising 
the  proposal  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  had  demanded  her  hand 
of  Charle*  tlie  Fillh.  At  the  end  of  four  years  of  domi!Etic  bap- 
pmessj  death  deprived  her  of  F ranee jjeo,  and  alter  that  she  reftiieed 
to  enter  into  any  new  matrimonial  connexion,  but  devoted  herself 
to  the  care  of  lier  eliildren,  and  of  the  Lorencise  btatu»^t  of  wbkh 
she  bud  bren  left  regent.  Here  it  h  that  ?be  merits  other  pruij^e 
than  that  of  a  good  mistress  of  a  family  t  ff>r  fhe  evinced  nmeh 
Nagjrity,  teo  much  good  fueling  and  activity,  that,  by  judieioiit 
ytfithii^einent,  i>be  rendered  Lorena  the  mo^t  douritihin^  and  pru.'^* 
peioiisi  diiehy  in  that  province.  liui  no  wi^sdont,  no  eourage,  could 
defend  thi^  bttle  state  from  the  rapacity  of  a  ndghty  tnonarch, 
who  had  cast  itpon  it  a  covetous  eye.  11c nry  the  Second,  Knig 
of  France^  pnrUy  by  eraft,  and  partly  by  force,  found  meatitf  to 
ieize  upon  :he  govern meittn  The  betr  vms  taken  to  Pails  and  tlm 
r  ^ent  imtdKbed.  Ambition  wait  not  her  master  paM^Ion,  and  hhc 
willingly  ru tired  into  private  life^  when  an  opportunity  ueenrred  for 
revealing  great  force  of  ehrtrneter,  joined  with  tiirt*  inndligenee, 
and  o>any  other  admirable  qualities,  and  in  a  way  jiecuiiirly  eort- 
gi  tiial  to  a  womatL  She  perceived  that  Franee  and  i^jjain,  weal  led 
of  the  long  turbulence  and  coniintial  war  in  which  tlitiy  bail  bceii 
cng^iged,  were  both  inebned  to  peace,  and  needed  only  some  me> 
diator  to  bring  about  that  blessing.  In.^plrecJ  by  a  generous  wi^h 
to  benefit  bur  feilow-creuturc*,  ehe  undertook  thii*  ail'uir;  active, 
industrious,  eloquent,  persnasive,  iihe  made  rciH*aicd  jour>teys  between 
Paris  and  Madrid,  and  rented  not  till  she  bad  obtained  f^om  the 
two  inotmndjs  a  promise  that  iliey  w  ould  meet  in  a  congress.  In 
1555,  Charles  and  Henry  had  an  interview  at  Chateau  4!'aiidireciM ; 
and  tlioji  the  lady  overpowered  every  body  by  her  ready  wir,  her 
wed  uc  I  tig  eloquence,  and  her  profound  views  of  poliey.  Peace  waa 
Ihc  i«£uli  of  her  efforts. 
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Christierna  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a  modest  aecliisioii,  whn  I 
she  exhibited  all  the  virtues  of  private  life.  Slie  died  of  pandyri^l 
in  the  city  of  Tortona,  in  the  year  1690.  I 

SFORZA.   IPOLITA,  | 

WiFB  of  Alphonso  the  Second,  King  of  Naples.    Bom  at  Mflti^  t 
144d ;  died  1488.  She  understood  the  classical  lani^aages ;  and  Lascail  I 
wrote  a  grammar  for  her  in  Greek.   Argelatti  declares  that  she  wioli  I 
Latin  with  consummate  elegance.   In  the  Ambrosian  Library,  ' 
Milan,  are  preserved  two  orations,  in  Latin,  spoken  by  her  in  HantM, 
to  Pope  Pius  the  Second.   In  the  monastery  of  Santo  Crooe  il  to 
bo  seen  an  autograph  manuscript  of  a  codex  to  Cicero's  tmtiN 
I)o  Scnectute,  in  which  she  has  produced  striking  thoughts  in  » 
lioished  style  of  expression. 

SHARPE.  LOUISA, 

Is  an  Englishwoman  by  birth,  and  celebrated  for  her  taleoli  M 
an  artist  She  can  create  as  well  as  imitate,  and  in  her  origiml 
paintings  there  is  a  high  tone  of  moral  as  well  as  poetical  ftelii^ 
Her  works  are  exquisitely  graceful  and  feminine,  and  she  evineei 
real  genius.  Her  sister,  Eliza  Sharpe,  shows  an  almost  equal  taleot 
as  an  artist,  and  her  paintings  are  much  in  the  same  st^e.  Then  ' 
is  also  another  sister  who  has  given  evidences  of  genius  in  the  wf"* 
art.  One  of  the  sisters  has  married  a  German  gentleman— Mb 
Seyfiirth,  of  Dresden. 

SHELLEY,  MARY  WOLSTONE CR A  FT, 
Dauohteb  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  was  bon 
in  London,  August,  1797.  Her  mother  dying  at  her  birth,  the 
daughter  was  tenderly  and  carefully  brought  up  by  her  father  and 
step-mother.  The  little  girl  soon  evinced  traits  of  the  hereditaiy 
genius  which  was  afterwards  so  fully  developed. 

In  the  introduction  to  one  of  her  novels,  she  herself  says  of  her 
youth : 

"It  is  not  singular  that,  as  the  daughter  of  two  persons  of  distill* 
guished  literary  celebrity,  I  should  very  early  in  life  have  thonglit 
of  writing.  As  a  child  I  scribbled;  and  my  favourite  pastime 
during  the  hours  given  me  for  recreation,  was  to  <write  stories.' 
Still,  I  had  a  dearer  pleasure  than  this,  which  was  the  formation 
of  castles  in  the  air;  the  indulging  in  waking  dreams;  the  following 
up  trains  of  thought,  which  had  for  their  subject  the  formation  of 
a  succession  of  imaginary  incidents.  My  dreams  wei*e  at  once  more 
fantastic  and  agreeable  than  my  writings.  In  the  latter  I  was  a 
close  imitator ;  rather  doing  as  others  had  done,  than  putting  down 
the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind.  What  I  wrote  was  intended  at 
least  for  one  other  eye — ^my  childhood's  companion  and  fViend ;  but 
my  dreams  were  all  my  own;  I  accounted  for  them  to  nobody; 
they  were  my  refuge  when  annoyed,  my  dearest  pleasure  when  free. 
I  lived  principally  in  the  country  as  a  girl,  and  passed  a  considerable 
time  in  Scotland.  I  made  occasional  visits  to  the  more  picturesque 
parts,  but  my  habitual  residence  was  on  the  blank  and  dreaiy 
northern  shores  of  the  Tay,  near  Dundee.  Blank  and  dreary  on 
retrospection  I  call  them ;  they  were  not  so  to  me  then.  They  were 
the  eyry  of  freedom,  and  the  pleasant  region  where  unheeded  I 
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uld  commune  with  the  Cftaitirriis  of  wiy  fam-y.  1  wruti:  th<in,  liuE 
m  tiiu^^t:  coirmion place  style.  It  wu^  bEriijnTli  the  p-ouuds  beluiifsriiig 
to  our  Iiouse,  or  on  tJie  bleak  eideis  of  the  tvt>udle>^ii  inountjiiiis  Jienr, 
ihut  my  true  compositions,  the  nlry  fligljts  rjf  my  imUjEfiimiloii,  wiiT« 
l>oTii  and  fositeicd.  I  did  Tn>t  nmke  myifolf  the  lieruitte  of  my  Udvti. 
Llfti  lijjpetircd  to  me  too  com nioit place  uii  Rtfair  as.  regarded  [^yf^:]f, 
I  could  not  figure  to  mysetf  that  rornajitic  wots  or  wonderful  ev^tiiK 
wunld  be  uty  lot ;  but  I  was  not  eondnt-d  to  my  own  identity,  aihd 
I  i^uuld  people  tbe  boura  wUb  e  rent  ions  f&r  more  interei^tlng  to  ma 
at  tbut  iigi'  tiiim  iTjy  own  sensations." 

liere  h  tbe  key  of  the  true  wotimnly  character,  disintertttedntss. 
This  yt-Hing  ulrl  did  not  weave  the  garland  or  create  the  Utopia 
for  herself,  but  for  others.  The  tnind  of  a  boy  works  dilfen>ntiy  i 
lie  plmcs  liUn^elf  in  the  centre  of  hb  creations,  and  wins  the  laurel 
for  liln  own  bro^v, 

hi  1*115.  Misa  Wolstonecmft  was  Tnarried  to  Percy  Byii^Ue  Shotlei , 
whoj^e  iiitmc  at  mice  moves  I  he  admiration,  tbe  ptty^  and  the  ue^tHurti 
of  the  w<jrhL  That  Mrs.  Shelley  loved  her  liusband  with  a  truth 
and  di:vorion  seldom  exeecdcd^  baa  beea  proven  by  her  wbr>le  career* 
Their  married  life  vm  eminently  happy,  add  the  fidelity  with  whiclt 
nhe  devoted  her  fine  geniua  to  the  eJncjdatiun  (^f  hitt  writing!!  and 
the  defctiee  of  hii^  chariibcter,  l&  the  Imi  eulogluni  that  has  been 
ij  fie  red  lM  bis  mciiiory. 

In  the  Kumtiier  of  1S16,  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mr$i.  Shetley 
were  re^idiiig  on  the  bunks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  They  wer^ 
in  biibUii  of  diiUy  intercour«ie,  and  when  the  weather  did  not  allowr 
of  their  buating  exeursitinif  on  the  lake,  the  Bhclleyi*  often  passed 
Iheir  cveningis  with  Jiyron  at  bis  hou&e  at  Diodati.  ^'During  a  vreek 
of  mill  at  thiti  time,"  iays  Mr.  Moore,  "having  aiuuBi/d  themsielveii 
with  readiTig  German  ghoyt-atoricfi,  they  ajj^ri'ed  at  last  to  writa 
punitTbiiig  in  imitation  of  them*  *You  and  1/  said  Lord  Byron  to 
Mrs.  Shelley,  'will  publit^b  ours  together.*  He  then  liegan  biijt  tale 
*it  the  *Viitnpire;'  and  having  tho  whole  arranged  in  Ids  head^ 
repeated  t«  them  a  sketch  of  tlie  story  one  evening,  bn:  from  rho 
mirrrtttve  beiuir  in  prom!,  mado  but  lir'tle  progress  in  filling  up  bis 
uuLline.  The  mo^t  memorable  result,  indeed,  of  their  titory- telling 
was  MfJt.  Shelley's  wild  and  powerful  romance  of  ""Franken^iteini  or 
th«^  Modern  Prometheus/  one  of  tltOMS  original  conceptions  that  laka 
bohl  of  the  public  nund  at  once  and  for  ever  *" 

'^FrankenKteiii'^  was  ^»iiblished  in  1817,  and  was  ini^tantly  reec^-' 
niied  &s  worthy  of  Godwiii*!)  daughter  and  Shelk-y'a  wife,  and  as, 
in  fact,  pus^iiessing  sonie  of  the  geniuM  and  peculiarities  of  both»  It 
IS  formed  on  the  model  of  St.  Leon ;  bnc  the  su|>ernHtMral  power 
of  that  ri^rn antic  viiitonary  produi'es  nothinj^  so  striking  rvr  awful  as 
the  grand  eotiception  of  "Frank ens tein,*'  the  di^scovery  that  be  can, 
by  bin  study  of  natural  philoyiapby,  create  a  bvjiig  and  sentient 
being. 

In  1817,  Shelley  and  bis  wife  retumcl  to  l^Inghmd,  and  f^peni 
(iCiveral  motHhN  iti  Uuekinghatni^hire.  In  ]818«  they  returned  tu 
lialy  i  their  eldest  chitd  died  in  Rome  i  the  parents  then  retired  W 
Leghorn  for  a  few  months,  and  al^er  tr&velling  to  vuriuusi  phteeii, 
finally,  in  i8'20,  took  up  their  residence  at  Fisa.  tn  ituly,  llj2I, 
Sbelley't^  death  occurred ;  he  wa-^  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Lerid. 

Hrii«  Sheiiey  bad  one  ^ou  who  i^urvived  bis  father  i  with  her 
cbiidreu  she  rtlumed  to  Englatidf  aaJ  fur  yeant  auppurt^  beriM^ 
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by  lier  writingn.   In  1«44,  licr  son,  Hoiiry  Florence  SbuUej,  laD* 
cecded  to  the  title  and  estates  of  his  grand  fiitlicr. 

Mrs.  Sheilev's  second  work  of  fiction,  "Walpunm,"  was  pablMni 
In  1823.  ricr  other  novels  are  "I-odorc/*  ••Perkin  Warbeek,* 
**Falkner,**  and  **The  T^t  Man."  She  wrote  a  ^'Jonmal  of  ber 
TravelH  in  Italy  and  Germany;"  also  **Live8  of  Eminent  Frendi 
Poets.'*  But  her  lust  work,  **Memoir8  of  Shelley,"  prefixed  to  tkt 
complete  edition  of  his  Poems  and  Letters,  displays  her  ehanctff 
in  iu  loveliest  light.  She  is  the  guardian  angel  of  her  dead  hqi-  1 
hand's  fame,  aa  xlie  was  of  his  happiness  whilo  he  lived.  Hn. 
Shelley  is  a  woman  of  original  genius ;  **like  her  fiather,  she  exceh 
in  mental  analysis,"  says  Mr.  Chambers,  commentiiii^  on  "Fnmken- 
stein,"  "and  iu  the  conceptions  of  the  grand  and  the  poweriU,  but 
fails  in  the  management  of  her  fable,  where  prot>able  incideidi 
and  familiar  life  are  required  or  attempted."  But  in  ''Lodore*'  i^hs 
has  shown  her  power  to  depict  scenes  true  to  nature.  Mra.  Shelley 
died  in  London,  February  1st.,  1851,  in  the  fifty -third  year  of  her 

SHEREEN,  OR  SCHIRIN,  or  SIRA, 

Was  an  Armenian  princess,  second  wife  of  Chosroes  the  Second, 
King  of  Persia  in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was  very  heaotffiil, 
intellectual,  and  accomplished,  and  is  the  heroine  of  many  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  romances.  Her  husband  was  murdered  by  lb 
own  son  by  a  former  wiA;,  and  Shereen  killed  herself  on  his  tomb 
to  escape  the  love  of  the  murderer. 

SHERIDAN,  FRANCES, 

Wife  of  Thomas  Sheridan,  M.  A.,  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1724, 
hut  descended  from  a  good  English  family,  which  had  removed 
there.  Her  maiden  name  was  Chamberlainc.  She  wrote  a  little 
pamphlet  at  the  time  of  a  violent  party  dispute  about  the  theatre 
in  which  Mr.  Sheridan  had  just  embarked  his  fortune.  He,  by 
accident,  discuvcR'd  his  defender,  and  soon  afterwards  married  her. 
She  was  a  very  charming  woman,  and  fulfilled  all  her  duties  with 
the  greatot  propriety.  She  died  at  Blois,  in  France,  in  1767.  Her 
•*Sydney  Biddulph,"  is  a  very  well-written  novel;  and  her  little 
romance  called  **Nourjahad"  shows  a  very  fertile  imagination.  She 
also  wrote  two  comedies,  entitled  "The  Discovery"  and  "The  Dupe,** 

Although  not  handsome,  Mrs.  Sheridan  is  described  as  having  had 
an  intelligent  countenance,  fine  dark  eyes  and  hair,  with  a  par- 
ticularly fair  complexion. 

Mrs.  Sheridan  was  as  much  beloved  in  her  own  family  as  she 
was  admired  by  her  contemporaries ;  and  she  was  even  more  famed 
for  her  colloquial  powers  than  for  her  literary  talents.  Her  temper 
was  good,  though  warm,  of  which  infirmity  she  was  herself  aware. 
lYom  her  works,  it  is  evident  she  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion; 
and  in  her  principal  performance,  "Sidney  Biddulph,"  she  portrays 
it  as  the  only  consolation  her  heroine  receives  during  her  misfortunes. 

SHERWOOD,  MRS., 

Has  written  many  books,  and  always  with  a  worthy  purpose.  In 
the  character  of  the  L»dy  of  the  Manor  she  has,  perhaps  unron-  ■ 
scionsly,  given  us  the  key  to  her  own.   Like  that  good  lady,  Mrs. 
Sherwood  resides  in  the  south  of  England ;  ^he  is  the  widow-  of  an  ■ 
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Englieh  officer,  and  pn»^d  several  years  with  her  husband  in  India* 
Since  his  decease,  whkh  gecurrcd  when  ^hc  wn^  in  the  prime  of 
Jife,  Mrs.  Sherwood  has  fonnd  her  cliief  occupations  and  pleasures 
in  tier  own  home,  in&trueting  her  ehildren  and  wsiring  works  to 
assist  in  the  Christian  instruction  of  the  young.  The  titles  of  her 
hooki^  fihow  fur  whom  they  were  pnipared,  "Little  Henry  and  his 
Beatier"  was  her  first  IJtcrarv  production.  Thtn  followed  *'The 
Hbtory  of  Jnhn  Martin/*  "The  Fairchifd  Family,"  "The  Infaufa 
Prngresf,"  "The  Indian  PiTj^rim,"  Victoria,  Anzoomund,"  "Birthday 
Pres^enl/'  **Errand  Boy,"  "The  Yonng  Forester!?,"  "Juliana  Oakley,'* 
"Erminia,"  **Emancipation,"  and  a  nurnher  of  other  stories.  Her 
Urgcsc  and  moat  important  ^vork,  however,  is  "The  Lady  of  the 
Manor,*'  in  four  volnmes.  Its  design  is  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
(he  Church  of  England  to  young  rctnakB;  and  whatever  opinion 
we  may  entertain  to  the'  utility  of  the  religioujj  novel,  we  must 
conless  that  ihia  author  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  esteem  as  a  woman 
*  f  sincere  pietyi  who  has  Jabourcd  long  and  carncKtly  in  the  highest 
and  hoitcjit  cau6C  that  can  occupy  a  ftmale  pen-^the  advancetnent 
of  Ch rial's  kingdom  on  earth*  In  her  literary  claims  Mrs.  Sherwood 
is  excelled  by  many  living  writers  of  her  own  sex ;  as  a  Christian, 
few  could  lie  found  worthy  to  riink  her  equal.  Her  warks  have 
been  widely  circulated  in  America* 

SIJINDLEK,   MART  B., 

Was  bom  on  the  15th.  of  February,  1810,  in  Beaufort,  South 
Carolina,  where  her  father,  the  Be  v.  B»  M.  l^alruer,  wm  pastor  of 
an  Independetit,  or  Congregational  church.  When  i^he  was  about 
three  years  old,  her  fattier  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Carol ina^ 
native  place^  where  he  remiiined  for  the  Miccecdfng  twenty-five 
yearii.  Here  Miss  Palmer  enjfayed  the  best  advantages  of  education, 
iieing  placed  at  an  early  age  under  the  earc  of  the  Missies  Rams^iy, 
daughters  of  the  historian ;  and  fent,  when  j^he  bccfirne  old  enough, 
to  some  of  the  best  northern  st?hools.  Her  poetical  talents  wei"e 
very  early  developed,  her  first  piece  of  poetry  having  been  writteii 
at  the  age  often;  &tx}i\  after  her  final  return  from  school,  some  of 
her  productions  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  ft-iend*  who  showed  ihein 
to  Mrs.  Gilnian,  at  that  time  editress  of  the  juvenile  periodical  called 
the  **Rose-Bud she  inserted  these  poem?,  and  enconiagcd  iiliss 
Pulrner  to  write;  but  it  w^aa  not  till  yeara  after,  wiien  she  had 
drunk,  deeply  of  the  hitter  watem  of  affliction,  that  her  heart  poured 
out  its  sorrows  through  her  ix:n. 

In  Jutie,  Miss  Palmer  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana, 

and  in  18B7,  he,  with  his  family,  consisting  of  ids  wife  and  cbild, 
a  boy  of  about  two  j^c^irs  of  age,  removed  to  Biooudngton^  lowd. 
Here  the  huiil>aud  and  child  died'  within  two  duys  of  each  oihcrt 
and  Mrs»  Uauft  was  left  idone  in  a  land  of  strairgers.  In  Oeioher 
itf  the  mme  yenr  piie  returned  to  her  parentsi  and  it  was  during 
her  rei-idence  witli  I  hem  that  the  greater  part  of  her  wtukr?  wns 
written.  These  were  composed,  not  with  any  xlvw  lu  publication, 
hut  m  she  herself  says  in  *me  of  her  letters,  "Burning  thought* 
were  s^truggling  within  my  breast,  and  1  must  five  them  utterance. 
My  (Vienda  cneouraged  me  to  write,  because  they  thought  that  the 
t  xpresMon  of  iry  grief  would  i-elieve  rise,  and  so*  in  truth,  it  did. 
But  whtn  I  had  accnmuittted  a  mass  of  manugeripts,  they  ^rged 
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mc  to  thoir  publicAtion,  giving  m  a  re»K>n,  that  what  had  eomforted 
mo  in  my  Aoro  extremity,  might  comfort  other  aiQicted  ones  and 
it  was  with  thiA  hope  and  this  idea  that  I  fint  appeared  hefon  Um 
public.*' 

In  1840,  Mrs*.  Dana^s  first  worlt,  "The  Sonthem  Harp,"  wis  pab- 
liHhcd  by  Parker  and  Ditson,  of  Boston,  and  met  with  the  greater 
NUCCCKR ;  in  18  tl,  she  published  a  volume  called  '*Tho  Parted  Familj, 
and  other  poemx;"  and  also  "The  Northern  Harp."  All  of  these 
work8  passed  tlirougli  sereral  editions.  In  1843.  she  published 
**CliarIeM  Morton,  or  the  Young  Patriot,  a  tale  of  the  American 
Revolution  ;**  and  during  the  next  two  or  three  yeans  two  pnw 
talcs  written  fi)r  seamen,  one  called  **The  Young  Sailor,"  and  the 
other  "Forecastle  Tom."  In  184),  her  largest  prose  work,  entitled 
**Letters  to  Relatives  and  Fricn«ls,*'  etc.,  wiw  published  in  Boston. 

8oon  afler  her  return  home,  Mi*s.  Dana  removed  with  her  parcnU 
to  Orangeburg,  a  village  about  eighty  niiles  froin  Charleston.  Here 
her  parents  both  died,  in  the  suumier  of  18-17,  while  she  was  absent 
on  a  tour  to  the  North,  undertaken  on  account  of  licr  health. 
Mrs.  D.uia,  however,  litill  continued  to  reside  there,  and  In  Maj, 
1848,  she  was  married  to  the  U;*v.  Robert  D.  Sbindlcr,  a  cicrgymao 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  church  she  was  united  aoioe 
months  after  her  mariiage.  In  1850,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shindler  remored 
to  Marlborough,  Maryland,  where  they  are  at  present  re;dding. 

SHIPLEY,    LADY  MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  James  Tcale,  Esq.,  of  Maidstone,  In  the 
county  of  Kent,  and  of  Mary,  daiifrlitcr  and  co-heiress  of  Ralpb 
Blomcr,  D.D.,  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
chaplain  to  King  Charles  the  Secjuid  The  wife  of  this  church  dig- 
nitary was  the  daiighter  of  Sir  Anthony  Archer,  of  Bishopsboam, 
who,  according  to  Camden  and  others,  traced  his  descent  back  to 
Ancherus,  iiist  Duke  and  Earl  of  Kent,  who  defeated  the  Danes  in 
853;  she  consequently  i-i  in  the  rolationship  of  grandmother  to  the 
subject  of  our  skeloll,  Mary  Tcale,  wlio  was  related  cither  by  blood 
or  marriage  with  the  Hullcns,  tht^  Kawleighs,  «nd  other  noble  and 
illustrious  fa;rii!ies,  was  born  at  Canterbury  in  17C3,  and  married, 
in  1781,  to  Cliarh's  SliipU'v,  a  gentleman  reniarkable  alike  for  his 
pure  Saxon  descent,  hi^  great  abilities,  and  true  nobility  of  character. 
Having  studie«l  military  enfrineering  nt  Woolwich,  lie  receive^]  his 
commission  at  the  early  a«re  of  f.»nrtccn,  and  served  at  Minorca 
until  the  year  1778,  w!n.'n  he  returne«l  home.  In  the  year  of  his 
marriage  lie  was  ai)pointed  commanding  engineer  at  the  Leeward 
Islands;  he  condnetcd  the  defence  of  St.  Lueia,  and  received  the 
uublic  thanks  (>r  his  countrymen  nfrer  the  retreat  of  the  Marquis 
ac  Bouille.  He  wa**  again  in  Enghunl  in  171)2,  and  evinced  his 
Rkill  and  Kcienee  as  an  engineer  by  planning  some  of  the  most 
important  foriilica'ions  of  D.)ver  Castle  and  Heights. 

In  17W,  at  the  reci'.iest  of  Sir  Joiin  V;inghan,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  station,  he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and  embarked 
with  his  wife  and  family  in  a  government  store-ship,  called  the 
Woodley,  in  November  <*»f  that  year.  The  ship  was  a  bad  sailer, 
ftprung  a  leak,  aud  dnipped  a^^tern  of  the  rest  of  the  convoy;  was 
flcarly  wrecked  in  a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  providentially 
''und  refuge  in  Gibraltar  thsrteen  days  aficr  she  left  Plymouth 
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Sound.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  she  again  sets  sail,  but  is  obliged 
by  Htress  of  weather  to  put  into  Cadiz.  Once  more  she  proceeds 
on  her  voyage,  and  gets  within  seventeen  leagues  of  Barbadoes, 
when  she  is  pounced  upon  by  a  French  corvette,  called  the  Perdrix, 
Hud  captured.  After  cruising  about  for  some  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shipley,  and  their  children,  are  placed  on  board  a  prison -ship,  lying 
off  the  Island  of  St.  Martin,  and  are  afterwards  sent  to  Guada- 
loupe,  whose  Governor,  the  republican  General  Victor  Hugue,  had 
treated  with  great  atrocity  all  British  prisoners,  and  especially  the 
^'aristocrats,"  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  his  day  to  call  those  of  gentle 
birth  and  breeding. 

Ludy  Shipley  has  written  a  most  interesting  naiTative,  remarkable 
alike  for  its  simple  pathos  and  high-souled  tone  of  sentiment,  and 
tVom  this  we  glean  the  few  remaining  particulars  of  her  life,  which 
we  are  here  enabled  to  furnish : — 

Before  the  prisoners  embarked  for  Guadaloupe,  Major  Shipley, 
with  much  difticulty,  obtained  leave  to  go  on  board  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  them,  in  order  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  liis  wife  and  family.  But  the  canoe  into  which  he 
stepped  was  maliciously  overturned,  and  his  distracted  wife  heard 
him  struggling  in  the  water,  from  which  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
rescued,  much  bruised  and  exhausted ;  and  this  was  but  one  of 
of  a  long  series  of  sufferings  and  indignities  which  the  party  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  their  captors.  As  they  passed  from  the 
landing-place  to  the  common  gaol,  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
brutal  mob,  hooting,  yelling,  and  expressing  in  various  ways  their 
hatrerl  and  triumph ;  and  on  being  brought  before  the  governor  at 
the  National  House,  they  had  to  listen  to  abuse  and  invectives 
against  their  nation,  and  threat*  of  severe  treatment,  which  must 
have  filled  the  breast  of  the  tender  wife  and  mother  with  terror, 
and  that  of  the  patriotic  husband  with  indignation. 

After  a  time,  it  was  determined  to  send  away  to  Martinique,  then 
the  head -quarters  of  the  British  army,  such  prisoners  as  were  in- 
capable of  bearing  arms,  the  number  having  so  greatly  accumulated 
as  seriously  to  embarrass  the  French  governor.  Accordingly  Mrs.. 
Shipley  received  orders  to  embark  with  her  children,  one  of  whom 
was  sickening  for  the  measles,  and  unfit  to  be  removed.  We  may 
imagine  her  agony  of  mind  when  the  peremptory  order  was  delivered 
and  when,  in  answer  to  her  entreaties  that  her  husband  might 
be  permitted  to  accompany  her  on  his  parole,  Hugue  exclaimed, 
"Tell  the  woman  that  a  vessel  is  under  orders  to  convey  her  to 
Martinique,  and  let  her  go  down  to  the  beach.**  "Alas!"  she  says, 
three  months'  endurance  had  taught  me  submission,  and  I  was 
taken  on  board,  after  having  seen,  as  1  then  thought,  the  last  of 
him  who  was  so  justly  entitled  to,  and  possessing,  my  utmost 
affections." 

Mrs.  Shipley's  reception  at  Martinique  was  of  the  kindest  descrip- 
tion ;  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people  appeared  to  strive  who 
should  pay  her  the  greatest  attention.  But  her  fears  for  her  husband's 
safety,  and  sorrow  for  his  absence,  so  fully  occupied  the  mind  of 
this  true  wife,  that  she  could  not  enjoy  her  altered  circumstances, 
nor  the  delicate  attentions  which  were  paid  her,  grateful  as  she  felt 
for  them.  Innumerable  were  the  plans  v/hich  she  devised  for  effecting 
the  deliverance  of  one  so  dear  to  her,  and  most  urgent  were  her 
entreaties  with  the  different  naval  and  milituiy  coumianucrs  for 
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permission,  and  the  means  to  carry  them  into  escecntioD.  Om  I 
propoKal  which  she  made  was  that  she  might  be  entnuted  wMi  tk  ' 
delicate  commliuiion  of  negotiating  an  exchange  between  lUoi 
Shipley  and  a  French  officer  of  equal  rank,  with  some  infeAr 
prisonem,  wliich  might  be  demanded  on  account  of  the  hfarh  poritta 
ocfiipivd  by  lier  husband  as  commanding  engineer  of  the  West  Isdii 
station.  After  many  objections  on  the  score  of  personal  daoger  M 
the  adventurous  lady,  on  account  of  the  unscrupulons  cbanncrcf 
the  enemy  she  had  to  treat  with,  permission  was  given  Ibr  hertt 
nialce  the  attempt,  which  was  rendered  doubly  difflcuTt  and  hwwri^ 
fh)ni  the  circumstance  that  all  comnmnic4ition8y  except  hy  ana 
between  the  English  and  French  had  ceased,  on  acconnt  of  tiw 
utter  disregard  of  the  ui>ageH  of  civilized  warfare  exhibited  bj  tlK 
latter. 

Behold  this  devoted  woman  then  setting  forth  on  her  perikMi 
entcrpi  17.1',  in  a  small  ves>el  manned  only  by  the  prisoners  to  be 
exchanged,  as  she  hoped,  for  her  husband,  a  captain,  and  five  ms> 
men,  and  accompanied  by  but  one  female  attendant,  a  black  womn; 
without  even  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce,  she  ventures  (bitk 
upon  the  l)oisterons  sea,  and  boldly  steers  her  course  towards  a 
enemy's  country,  whose  ruler  she  knows  from  sad  experience  to  be 
harsh  and  brutal,  and  ania)atcd  with  a  deadly  hatred  towvids  tbON 
of  her  name  and  nation. 

One  is  altogether  amazed  at  the  heroism  of  this  desperate  ventme, 
and  (tees  in  its  success  (for  Huirccssful  it  was)  a  manifestatioo  of  tbe 
flnger  of  Providence.   She  left  Port  Koyal,  as  she  says  in  her  ntf-  j 
rative,  *Hinder  the  protection  of  Heaven;*^  other  protection  had  d» 
none,  except  the  pruyen*  and  good  wishes  of  all  who  knew  of  her 
oxi)edition,  and  esiwcially  of  the  many  who  gathered  to  witness  tbe 
departure  of  her  little  bark,  which  through  the  tempestuous  night 
was  tossed  about  upon  the  ocean.   But  we  must  not  dwell  upoi 
the  particulars;  suffice  it  that  she  i*cached  Guadaloupe  in  saftty, 
met  good  friends  there,  who  brought  her  into  communication  wtob 
the  governor,  and  he  was  so  much  struck  with  her  heroism  and  j 
devotedness,  that  he  allowed  her  husband  to  return  with  her  to 
Martinique.   William  the  Fourth,  then  Duke  of  Clarence,  testUM 
his  high  sense  of  the  merit  of  this  extraordinary  act  in  a  ieCHr 
to  Major  Shipley,  who  subsequently  attained  the  rank  of  Ifi^ 
General,  was  knighted,  and  made  governor  of  Granada,  after  haviiy 
performed  many  valuable  and  important  services  to  his  coontiy, 
chiefly  in  the  West  Indies.   He  died  at  the  seat  of  his  government. 
November  30th.,  1815 ;  and  the  French  monarch  Louis  the  Eighteenth, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
Ik)urbon  family,  assigned  to  Lady  Shipley  a  residence  at  St.  Cloud, 
and  treated  her  and  her  daughters  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  I 
attention.   This  royal  bounty  and  sympathy,  however,  she  did  not  I 
long  live  to  enjoy,'  dying  August  6th.,  1820.   Her  danghters  con-  || 
tinned  to  reside  at  St.  Cluud  until  the  change  in  the  reigning  dynas^  li 
took  place.    Lady  Shipley  was  first  interred  in  the  Kngli.sh  burying- 
^Tound  at  Boulogne;  but  afterwards,  in  1881,  when  it  was  likcqr 
that  her  remains  might  be  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  some  con- 
ton: plated  alterations,  thoy  were  brought  to  England,  and  placed  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  generously  defVajing  I 
a  (!onsiderable  portion  cf  the  necessary  expense.  I 

Lady  Shipley  left  three  daughters,  Catharine  Jane,  married  to 
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Cbionel  Edward  Warner,  to  an  atic«?stor  of  wliose  w&&  given  by 
Jamep*  tlie  Second  the  celebrated  Essex  rlng^  svULch  femaLns  m  an 
faeir-loom  in  ilie  faraUy ;  Augusta  Murj%  iimrried  lo  Janips  Alfixandcr 
Manning^  Esq.;  and  Elizabetli  Cob,  irmrrit]d  lo  the  Earl  of  Huchan. 
The  first  of  tUese  ladles  perronncd  the  pious  office  of  printing  for 
private  discritiution  tlie  simple  and  affecthig  r^arrative  drawn  up  by 
her  mother,  from  which  we  hnve  gnthered  the  ah-ove  particulars. 
To  It  are  appended  some  iiuroductoij  remarks,  wiiieh  show  bow 
fondly  she  eiieilMhes  the  memory  of  her  beloved  mother,  and  what 
a  feeling  of,  we  had  alm^j'at  gaid,  reverence  she  entertains  for  her 
noble  quail  Lies  of  heart  and  inlnd. 

SHEEVVSBURY,   ELIZABETH.   COUNTESS  OF, 

■"Was  the  daughter  of  John  tUrdwick,  of  Hardwit:k,  ageniJeman 
tt  ancient  family  and  fortune  in  Derbyishirc.  At  a  very  early  age 
nhe  tiiarrlcd,  nut  withont  notne  isuspiclons  of  interested  motives,  a 
gentleman  of  forttuie,  named  Bailow,  in  rieUeate  health  Btfore 
lib  Rjarriaj^e,  to  prove  his  devoEion,  he  made  a  will^  in  which  he 
secured  to  her  arid  her  heirii  almost  the  wOiole  of  hh  va^t  eft^iteK 
A  bhort  time  aftvr  their  manintre  he  died.  She  soon  co^niajcted 
A  wccond  ttmrriapv  with  Sir  William  Caveudriih,  to  whom  sh<"  uppear^ 
to  have  heen  really  attached.  He  wa«  a  widuwer  for  the  third 
time  when  lie  married  her,  and  seemia  to  htive  rctunted  her  a^eetiim 
fiincei'ely*  denyJtjg  her  nothing,  and  anticipating  her  wiithcH,  To 
gratify  her,  lie  hold  Lis  estates  In  the  Houtb  of  tCngtand^  and  pur- 
ehaficd  lands  in  her  native  county  i  and  here  be  began,  by  her 
debire,  the  buHdiiig  of  ChatBworth,  a  inanilun  «ince  one  of  the  mo^l 
magnlOeent  and  celebrated  in  the  kingdom,  on  wlileh  a  mine  of 
wealth  luis.  been  t-t>ent  at  ditfL-rent  titnes.  She  stems  to  have  iiad 
qniie  a  pa.«Kioii  for  erecting  (jrcat  mansions  in  every  part  of  hf*r 
large  eKtatCii,  a^  Chatswoith,  Ilardwiek,  Oldcote!^,  and  others,  prove. 
Tradition  has  preserved  a  prophecy  that  she  would  not  die  while 
she  contirtned  to  build.  Sir  William  CDvendl^Ii  did  not  live  see 
the  t^ni^'hing  of  bi^  hplendid  mansicm.  Upon  his  widow  thi&  \a>k 
devolved,  m*  well  an  the  bringing  up  of  tlu  ir  six  cliildren,  t<i  whom 
Bhe  was  fondly  nttaehcd,  and  to  whose  interests  she  was  devoted. 
Through  thei»o  children  Ehc  became  the  ancestrcjss  of  more  than  one 
noble  and  dbtingui'^hed  family  Her  eldest  i«on  died  ehildlefii^^  the 
Kceond,  Williiiin,  became  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire;  the  third, 
Charle*,  wa^i  the  iitice^tor  of  tije  Dukeiis  of  Newcjiiitle.  Her  *ldei*t 
dangliter,  Frnnceis,  married  Sir  Henry  Plerrt^iKiintp  ancestor  Of  the 
Dukes  of  KiTig^iton,  by  which  alliance  we  perceive  that  *'oId  Bets 
of  HardwSck^*  was  an  anccsti^ese  of  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montague. 
Elista hoth»  the  second  daughter,  nmrried  Cliarleit  Stuart,  Duke  of 
IrfCnnox,  brother  of  Damley,  who  became  faiber  of  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  Stu.irt,  the  victim  of  state  policy,  Mary,  the  third  daughter 
married  GlMjcrt,  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeih's  fourt!i  husband,  and 
arrived  at  the  ^mc  dignity  of  Grnnite^s  of  Shrow&bury. 

With  a  Kplendid  fortune  and  nn impaired  beauty,  the  attractive 
widow  retained  her  liberty  some  time,  till  at  length  she  wan  pre- 
vailed npon  to  change  her  state  agflin^  In  favour  of  Sir  WrIUam 
St  Lo,  of  Tormarton,  in  Gloucestcr.shire,  captain  of  tire  guard;  lo 
Qaeen  Elizabeth,  and  gr&nd  builer  of  England.  He  wa^  wealthy, 
and  bad  broad  landa  m  Oloue^tershire  ^  And  these  circumstances 
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welgrhed  with  the  acute  widow  and  careful  mother,  who  determined,  f 
before  she  ventured  to  alter  her  position,  to  8ecure  as  mnch  m  . 
powsible  of  bin  possessions  to  herself  and  cliildren.    She  was  sec-  ^ 
cessful,  and  Sir  William  settled  the  whole  of  his  fortune  upon  her 
and  her  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children  by  a  former  marriage. 
The  enamoured  captain  did  not  survive  long  to  enjoy  his  happinei9. 
Elizabeth  was  for  the  third  time  left  a  widow,  with  a  fortune 
considerably  increased,  and  no  heirs  of  St.  Lo  to  take  anything 
fYom  her  family  of  Cavendish. 

Wealth  had  been  her  object  in  her  last  match,  and  as  her  appetite  '. 
seemed  to  •^grow  with  what  it  fed  on,"  she  resolved  to  give  the 
reins,  not  only  to  her  desire  of  gain,  but  to  the  ambition  which 
led  her  step  by  step  till  she  had  established  herself  in  the  precincts 
of  the  court.  It  was  not  long  l)cfore  she  made  a  new  selection. 
George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  was  no  longer  a  yonng  man,  but  he 
was  rich,  of  exalted  rank,  and  the  greatest  subject  in  the  realm; 
high  in  favour  with  the  queen,  and  trusted  beyond  any  other  noble 
in  her  court,  independent,  magnificent,  and  powerful,  and  a  widower, 
with  sons  and  daughters  unmarried.  In  an  evil  day  for  him,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  submitted  his  fate  to  the  guidance  of  the  suc- 
cessful widow.  A  magnificent  jointure  was  settled  upon  the  bride, 
and  it  was  agreed,  not  only  that  her  eldest  son  should  espouse  his 
daughter,  hut  that  her  youngest  daughter,  Mary,  should  become  I 
the  wife  of  his  heir,  Gillwrt.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  good  genins 
must  have  forsaken  him  at  this  eventful  period  of  his  life;  for 
soon  after  his  marriage  he  voluntarily  undertook  the  guardianship 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  who,  in  May,  1568,  landed  in  England, 
and  threw  herself  upon  the  protection  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
Immediately  made  her  a  state  prisoner — an  act  of  treachery  that 
has  found  a  parallel  in  English  history  of  modern  times.  It  appears 
that  both  the  earl  and  countess  eagerly  sought  the  office  of  head 
jailers  to  the  unfortunate  Mary. 

At  this  period  of  their  married  life,  the  earl  and  countess  seemed 
to  live  on  terms  of  affectionate  confidence ;  but  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Queen  of  Scots  into  their  family,  disturbances  began 
to  occur.  What  the  ambitious  and  dangerous  schemes  of  the 
countess  may  have  been,  cannot  now,  with  certainty,  be  known; 
but  it  is  likely  that  she  endeavoured  to  secure  Mary  as  her  friend, 
in  case  of  a  failure  with  Elizabeth ;  or,  in  modern  parlance,  she 
deemed  it  wisest,  in  the  game  she  was  playing,  to  "hedge!"  The 
earl  was  accused  of  a  tender  leaning  towards  his  captive,  "a  scandal'* 
which  he  has  himself  recorded  in  his  own  epitaph.  That  his  wary 
mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  distrusted  him  somewhat,  is  evident  from 
the  part  which  she  afterwards  played  when  the  earl  and  countess 
began  to  qnarrel.  In  1574,  the  countess  took  the  daring  step  of 
marrying  her  daughter  Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  brother 
of  Dam  ley.  This  alliance  with  the  family  of  the  royal  captive  gave 
great  offence  to  the  queen,  and  we  find  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
writing  to  her  and  protesting  his  ignorance  of  this  act  of  his  wife's. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury's  office  of  custodian  to  the  royal  Mary 
was  prolific  of  troubles;  the  queen's  suspicions  aroused,  his  wife's 
jealousy  excited,  his  own  liberty  necessarily  restrained,  a  responsible 
office,  and  expensive  establishment,  for  which  he  was  inadequately 
paid,  to  support,  all  combined  to  render  his  situation  little  to  be 
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envied.  In  the  year  1577,  the  first  8hade  is  evident  that  appears  to 
have  clouded  the  domestic  sky  of  the  earl  and  countess,  and  heoc^ 
forth  their  disunion  increased  till  it  amounted  to  open  revilings.  The 
earFs  children  sided  with  their  step-mother,  whose  resolute  will  gare 
her  unbounded  sway  over  all  within  her  influence.  Notwithstanding 
that,  the  earl  accuses  her  of  a  desire  to  gain  possession  of  his  estates 
and  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  her  own  children.  The  poor  earl 
seems  to  have  been  sorely  ill  treated  1)y  both  the  women  who  ruled 
him ;  for  we  find  him  making  application  to  the  queen,  **for  the 
hundredth  time,'"  for  payment  of  his  just  dues  in  keeping  the  Queen 
of  Scots.  At  length  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury were  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  in  November,  1690.  During 
the  following  seventeen  years  of  widowhood,  Elizabeth  of  Shrews- 
bury devoted  herself  to  building;  and  there  is  no  knowing  how 
many  more  mansions  she  would  have  erected  if  her  life  had  been 
spared.  The  story  goes,  that  in  1607  a  hard  ftont  set  in,  which 
obliged  her  workmen  to  stop  suddenly ;  **the  spell  was  broken,  the 
astrologer's  prediction  verified,  Elizabeth  of  Hardwick  could  build 
no  longer,  and  she  died."  Her  death  occurred  at  Hardwick  Hall, 
in  February,  1607,  in  the  eighty- seventh  year  of  her  age.  During 
the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the  affection  which  the  countess  enter- 
tained for  her  grand -daughter,  Arabella  Stuart,  was  one  of  the 
master  passions  of  her  mind.  It  was  well  for  her  proud  spirit  that 
tihe  was  spared  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  downfall  of  her  ambitious 
hopes,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  one  so  dear  to  her. 

This  Countess  of  Shrewsbuiy  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
worldly-wise  woman,  approaching,  both  in  the  powers  of  her  Intel - 
K'ct  and  the  manner  in  which  she  directed  her  talents,  very  nearly 
the  masculine  type  of  mind.  Calm,  prudent,  energetic,  but  politic, 
ticltish,  hard,  she  stands  out  from  our  pictures  of  true  feminine 
character  like  an  oak  among  laurels,  willows,  and  magnolias.  Hap- 
pily for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  race,  there  are  few  women  like 
**Bess  of  Hardwick." 

SHUCK,  HENRIETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Kilmarnock,  Virginia,  on  the  28th.  of  October,  1817, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Kev.  Addison  Hall,  a  Baptist  clergyman 
of  tliat  place,  and  there  her  early  days  were  spent.  In  1881,  Miss 
Hall  was  summoned  from  Fredericksburg,  where  she  was  at  school, 
by  her  father  to  attend  a  camp-meeting  which  was  held  near  her 
birth-place.  She  was  converted  on  that  occa^ion,  and  was  baptized 
on  the  2nd.  cf  September,  1831,  when  she  was  hardly  fourteen ;  but 
her  extreme  youth  did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  faithfully  the 
vows  hhe  so  early  took  upon  herself.  On  the  8th.  of  September, 
183j,  lliitB  Hall  was  married  to  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Shack,  a  ini*- 
hionar>'  aliout  to  be  sent  by  the  Baptist  church  to  China,  for  which 
country  they  embarked  on  the  22nd.  of  September.  They  reached 
Singapore  in  May,  1836,  where  their  eldest  son  was  bom,  and  in 
the  following  September  they  arrived  at  Macao,  where  they  remained 
till  March.  1842,  when  they  removed  to  Uong-kong.  While  at  Macao, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shuck  were  allowed  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  teaching  the  people. 
On  thehr  arrival  at  Hong-kong  they  renewed  their  labours  on  ao 
eularged  scale,  and  withoot  restraint.   Mrs.  Shuck  interested  herself 
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principally  In  the  ichooli.  She  powMed  eoutdmbla 
•f  Che  written  bmgiiege,  end  itili  greater  fkmilleritj  wItt  Ai  t 

k>qnUU  of  the  Chineie,  end  devoted  JojrAillj  and         "*  ' 


time  and  Ulcnts  to  the  miHlon.  Diirinip  the  laet  yeercf  to  I 

her  evil 

daring  this  jear.    Bat  in  the  midst  of  her  hlgbert  hoiN^  ^ 


let  Tear  or  m 

a  new  pchool-hoase  had  been  erected,  and  a  acfaooi  gitlMRd 
her  care  of  twenty  Chinese  boys  and  elx  girlap  benldes  hcroi 

children.   Her  prospects  of  aseftilness  had  nerer  been 


children  were  sceking'instraction,  and  the  heathen  were  iniiUl 
the  way  to  Chrivt,  her  life  was  f uddenly  cut  short.  She  diei  a 
the  27th.  of  November,  1847,  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  flltkcUL 
Under  a  secret  conviction  that  her  end  was  near,  she  hii  V 
her  hoase  in  order/'  and  was  prepared  for  the  event,  whOe^ 
same  time,  the  prosecated  her  daily  daties  with  her  oioal  cInhH- 
nesfi,  and  laid  out  plans  for  laboar  which  would  have  reqiinii 
long  life  to  perform.  Daring  Mrs.  Shack *s  eight  years*  red'  ~ 
In  China  she  did  mach  to  help  her  hasband  in  hie  work,  b 
giving  direct  instruction.  Her  aid  and  ready  sympathy  wers  sliip 
oiTered  to  the  stranger  or  the  aflSicted,  and  ahe  was  eoHT"^ 
employed  in  acts  of  kindness  and  charity.  i 

SIDDONS,  SARAH, 
Thb  most  eminent  English  tragic  actresit,  was  bom.  In  ITBi^i 
Brecknock,  and  was  the  daaghter  of  Roger  Kemble,  manigerrfi 
company  of  itinerant  players.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  bM 
attached  to  Mr.  Siddons ;  and  her  parents  refhsing  their  ecaril 
to  her  marriage,  she  went  to;;re8ido  with  Mrs.  Greathead,  of  fiq^ 
Clltr,  as  an  humble  companion.  In  her  eighteenth  vear  she  M- 
ried  Mr.  Siddons,  and  returned  to  the  stage.  In  1776,  she  aik 
her  flnit  appearance  on  the  London  boanlH,  bat  was  onsnLnaW 
Time,  however,  matured  her  powers ;  and,  after  an  absencs  i 
seven  yearn,  spent  partly  at  Bath,  where  she  was  much  adffliRi 
she  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane  in  1782 ;  *  and  fVom  that  thne 
course  was  a  perpetual  triumph.  In  1812,  having  acquired  a 
ample  fbrtune,  she  withdrew  into  private  life.  She  died,  it» 
9th.,  18S1.  Mrs.  Siddons  possessed  considerable  talents  as  a  seal^ 
tor.  A  medallion  of  herself,  and  a  bust  of  her  brother,  Joki 
Kemble,  are  among  her  works.   Her  character  was  irreproacbskk 

SIDLAR,  LUISE, 
An  artist  of  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Weimar.    She  has  atttlid 
tonsidcrable  celebrity  in  her  profession. 

SIGOURNEY,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY, 
Was  bom  in  Nonvich,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1791.  She  wtt 
the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and  consequently  was  brought  p 
with  great  tenderness.  Iler  parentage  was  in  that  happy  mcdiocriir 
which  requires  industry,  yet  encourages  hope;  and  the  habits  of 
order  and  diligence  in  which  she  was  carefiilly  trained  by  her 
judicious  mother,  have  no  doubt  been  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  daughter. 

She  eariy  exhibited  indications  of  genius.  Perhaps  the  lonelinea 
of  her  lot,  without  brother  or  sister  to  share  in  the  usual  sports  of 
childhood,  had  an  influence  on  her  pursuits  and  pleasures.  We  sre 
by  no  means  in  favour  of  establishing  precocity  of  intellect  as  tki 
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ftandard  of  real  gcn\n%  StlH,  h  is  true  tbal  tiiAnj  dbUngQiahcd 
persons  have  been  iTuirked  in  frhildljood  as  extmo^rdmary  j  the  o^tening 
Mo^jsom  hfin  given  furtb  the  sweet  txlonr  wlikh  the  rich  fmit,  likij 
that  of  the  Mangostan^  embodies  in  m  delk'iouB  perft?ction.  At 
eight  years  of  age  the  little  Lydia  was  a  Kcrlbhler  of  rhymes  j  Uk^ 
Pojte,  "liriplng  ill  nnmhers."  Her  first  work  waft  published  in  1815. 
It  was  a  snmll  vnluine>  en  titled  *'MiAC<?lhirieons  Pieces  in  Pro>e  and 
Verse."  Before  this,  however,  she  had  fortuijately  met  with  a  jitdi- 
clous  and  most  genfroiia  patron.  To  Diiniet  Wrtds worth,  Eaq.,  of 
Hartfbrdi  1>^tortj?s  the  tribute  of  praise  which  h  due  far  drawing 
mch  a  mind  flrom  the  obscurity  where  it  had  remaiued  "afar  from 
the  nn  tasted  snnlscam." 

In  1819  Mi^^  Huntlty  was  united  in  marriage  with  Charles  Sigonr- 
nc-y,  a  rcr^pectabie  merchant  of  Hartford^  Connecticut ;  a  gentleman 
of  cultivated  taste  and  gnod  literary  attain racntJt,  From  that  period 
Mrs.  Sigourney  devoted  her  leisure  ti>  literary  pursuits;  she  has 
produced  a  variety  of  works,  each  and  all  haviug  one  general  dcsigq 
— that  of  doing  good. 

In  1822  she  pablisihed  "TraiEft  of  th<J  Ahorigiucs  of  America  j"  a 
descriptive  and  hhtorlcal  poem  in  live  cantos.  It  depicts  with  truth, 
and  often  with  much  vigi>iir,  the  condition  of  the  red  mati  before 
tho  arrival  of  his  European  conqueror,  and  has  pa^sof^es  of  deep 
tenderness  and  wild  iMSauty.  Yet,  written  as  it  is  in  blank  verse, 
and  rather  di^tirslvely,  the  Impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind  is  not 
po^verfuh 

Mrs.  Sigoumcy*s  next  work  was  in  pro.«5e — "A  Sketch  of  Coniiec- 
ticut  F(>rty  Years  Since,"  published  in  1824.  During  the  ensuing 
fourteen  years  she  sent  forth  "Po^tiy  for  Children/^  **Sketehesi  a 
Coltection  of  Prose  Tales,  etc.,"  "Poems,"  "ZinKendorf/'  **Letters  to 
Young  Ladies/'  and  ^'Letters  to  Mothers, '*  All  these  were  favourably 
received  by  the  American  public,  and  gave  the  author  a  warm  place 
in  the  heart  of  the  people. 

In  1840  Mr*,  Sigourney  came  lo  Europe,  "ridtlng  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  summer,  and  passing  the  winter  in  Paris,  wbere 
Ehe  received  tnuch  klridness,  She  returned  to  her  borne  in  Hartford 
daring  the  spring  of  1841.  Wliilirt  on  her  visit,  a  voluine  of  her 
selected  poems,  superbly  illustrated,  was  puhlistied  in  London,  ftnd 
Boon  after  her  return,  "Pocahontas,*"  the  most  carefully  fini&faad  of 
her  long  poems,  came  out  in  New  York.  In  1842  her  ^^Fleasant 
Memories  in  Pleasant  Lands,"  a  record  in  prose  and  verse  of  her 
wanderings  abroad,  was  issued  i  and  in  1846  **Myrtis,  with  other 
Etching?*  and  Sketchings,'*  was  ptihlished.  Since  then  bhe  hm  sent 
out  several  works,  among  which  are  "Water-droii*;"  an  excellent 
cotitrihution  lo  the  icmpcravicc  cau&c.  A  volume  of  bcr  "Poemi,*' 
beautifully  Jlliistrated,  wm  puhlifibed  in  1848. 

The  talents  and  industry  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  have  won  for  her  a 
good  repuiarfon. 

Her  hopeful  and  devotional  spirit  has  inclined  her  to  elegiac 
poetry,  in  whicli  she  excels,  ller  muse  lios  often  proved  a  com- 
forter to  the  mourner.  No  one  has  written  such  a  number  of  these 
songs,  nor  arc  they  of  necessity  uielaucholy,  Mauy  of  hen  sound 
the  notes  of  holy  triumph,  and  awaken  the  brightest  antieipatioR» 
of  ftlicity— ay, 
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She  "leaves  not  the  tropliy  of  death  at  the  tomb,**  bntabowiVH 
"Uosurrection  and  the  Lite.*'  Thus  she  clcvatei  the  hopes  of  tkl 
Christian  and  chastens  the  thonghts  of  the  worldly -mhided.  I 
\Vc  must  not  omit  to  record  that  Mrs.  Sigoiimey  is,  {n  print! 
life,  an  example  to  her  fcx,  as  well  as  their  adraimtioo  In  ksf 
literary  career.  She  in  a  pood  wife  and  devoted  iDOtherj  sndfc 
all  dtimchtlc  knowledfre  and  the  scrupulous  performance  of  ks 
iKHisehold  duties  >>he  hhoAvs  as  ready  acquaintance  and  u 
skill  as  though  ihoM*  nlone  formed  her  pursuits.  Her  litcraiy  itniB 
are  her  recreation.'- — surely  as  rational  a  mode  of  occopyiQK  Ai 
lci>urc  of  a  lady  as  the  morning  call  or  the  evening  party. 

SINCLAIR,   CATHARINE,  | 

DAroiiTKK  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  celebrated  ngricoltanl  vite  I 
was  l)orn  in  Kdiiihurgh.   She  is  the  author  of  many  elfgtnta^} 
ingenious  hook-s  and  has  a  great  deal  of  vivacity,  a  good  nnaentfld- 1 
ing,  and  a  well-cnltivntcd  mind.   Her  obscr^'ations  upon  dundB 
are  acute,  and  her  delinentious  of  society  happily  executed.  Sopoiv 
to  her  other  merits  is  the  guiding  principle  of  religion  and  hl^i 
toned  morality  that  pervades  all  she  has  written.    The  following  0- 
her  principal  works:  "Hill  and  Valley,  or  Wales  and  the  Wett»' 
1839,  •Shetland  and  the  Shctlanders,  or  the   Northern  CM'i 
•'Scotland  and  the  Scotch,  or  the  Western  Circuit,"  ''Modem  8odef.| 
or  the  March  of  Intellect;  a  Tale,"  ••Modern  AccompHshmeift' | 
1M8,  ♦•Modern  Flirtations,  or  a  Month  at  Harrogate,"  1841, '•Scoick  | 
Courtiers;  and  the  Court,"  dedicated  to  the  Poet  laureate,  IM^I 
••Holiday  House ;— Tales  for  Children,"  ''Lord  and  L.ady  Hareoo^'  i 
1850,  and  "Jane  Bouverie,"  1851. 

In  one  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  works  he  allndes  to  the  infloeM 
which  his  sister's  writings  had  had  on  their  father — making  hfaii 
convert  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  very  difTerent  ftx>m  noninl 
Christianity.  No  higher  praise  could  Lc  given  to  her  genius  vA 
her  piety. 

SI  RANI,  ELISABETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Bologna,  in  1638.  Her  father,  Gian  Andrea  SinJi 
was  a  painter  of  some  reputation,  and  had  been  a  favourite  scbokr 
of  Guido,  and  successful  imitator  of  his  style.  The  iAanifi?stati(0 
of  real  genius  are  usually  to  be  discovered  at  the  earliest  ip; 
and  Klisabeita,  when  almost  an  infant,  excited  attention  by  iKt 
attempts  at  drawing.  These  baby  pencillings,  though  they  attne- 
ted  the  notice  of  her  father,  did  not  give  him  the  ides  of 
instructing  her,  because  she  iraf  a  girl.  Fortunately,  a  visitor  at  tlK 
house,  Count  Canonico  Malvasia,  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  vA 
enlarged  views,  used  his  influence  with  Sirani,  and  represented  to 
him  the  culpability  of  stifling  the  rare  talent  that  was  developiOK 
itself  in  the  little  'maiden.  From  this  time  she  was  educated 
her  Aiturc  profession,  and  every  study  was  attended  to  that  caiW 
be  useful  to  improve  her  genius.  Her  delight  in  intellectual  cul* 
tivaticm  was  only  equalled  by  her  conscientious  industry  ;  the  motf 
complete  success  crowned  her  application.  As  a  painter,  lier  worki 
take  place  among  the  best  Italian  masters.  She  has  also  left 
some  very  excellent  engrnvings,  and  displayed  no  moan  ability  li 
modelling  in  plaster.   Before  she  had  attained  her  eighteenth  yeir, 
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sTu?  tiafl  pnintpd  m^ny  InrjEfc  bistovical  pieces^  wlilcli  wcrp  regai^cled 
with  ad  ml  rat  ion,  ami  obVairicd  an  honour  able  si  mat  inn  in  tbe 
vadotis  cliurcihcw*  Besides  tin?,  the  young  anist  was  a  very  excel- 
lent muiiician,  singing  hcnntifLilIy,  arsd  playing  wiMi  gj'acc  upon  rho 
harp.  She  wast  as  rem  a  ratable  for  her  plafn  piaod  sense  ami  amiable 
di!*positiof»t  as  for  her  talenm.  The  solace  and  sapport  of  her  in- 
Talid  father,  she  put  into  his  hand  is  all  tha  money  f^ho  rctelved 
for  her  pictures.  Her  mather  having  lj<^con^e  paralytic,  the  house- 
hold iiifrtlrs  devolved  upon  her;  and  her  attention  to  the  nsinuti^ 
of  inferior  occnparions,  as  well  as  her  n:iothei'iy  earo  of  her  younger 
Pipters,  proved  tbat  the  briltiant  excreiffe  of  tlic  most  refined 
accoinplishment*^  and  fhe  nrost  intellct'tnrtl  attain  men  Is  ig  by  tm 
means  incompatible  with  tbe  perfect  dif^eharge  of  thoi^e  munial  em- 
ployments to  which  tbe  wbdoni  same  SDlomons  would  limit  tins 
faeuUiCH  of  woman. 

It  wotild  he  iniposKible  to  enumemto  the  works  of  tbi^s  indefiu- 
i#rabl«J  artist,  Shu  wafi  a  ij  mi  red  and  viMted  by  tht  great  of  that 
day,  who  vied  with  ono  another  in  the  dei^ire  to  obtain  i^peeitnens 
of  her  pencil.  At  one  time,  a  'committee  appointed  to  order  & 
Jar^re  picture  of  the  baptism  of  Jesu^,  to  he  placed  opposite  a 
Hnfif  Si^cr  In  tbe  ehnreb  of  CcrtoEini,  called  upon  her.  Radiant 
with  inspiration,  the  girl,  then  scarcely  twenty,  took  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the  astoniiihcd  beholders,  with  the 
utmost  promptness,  drew  in  Indian  inU,  that  composition  so  rich 
In  firiures,  so  spirited  in  its  det^iE^,  and  so  grand  in  it&  tn$embk. 
As  soon  as  it  wsts  finish ed»  it  was  bntkg  where  It  now  stands,  and 
drew  an  immerr^e  course  of  od  mi  ring  s^pectaiorj*.  Tht;  drawing, 
the  col  oaring,  the  harmony  of  the  partj^,  have  obtained  the  praise 
and  enthusiastic  tributes  of  ail  succeeding  artists.  Her  fame  wj^ 
spread  throughout  Italy,  and  foreign  courts  beeamc  desirous  of 
extending  to  her  their  patronage.  A  large  picture  was  bespoken 
by  the  l^mprej^s  Elconora,  widow  of  Ferdinand  tbe  Third,  when 
she  was  assailed  by  a  disease  of  tbe  stomach,  which^  after  a  few 
II ion lbs  of  jilight  indisposition,  attacked  ber  so  violently,  that  in 
less  than  twenty- four  hours  ribe  yfas  reduced  to  extremity.  She 
received  the  eaerament,  and  died  On  the  2Sth.  of  Augtist,  her 
birth -day.  She  was  twetity-sevcn  years  of  age.  As  she  was 
appan^nrly  robust  and  of  good  constitution,  suspicions  arose  of 
poison  having  been  administered  to  her ;  but,  upon  &  post  mortem 
exam  [nation,  no  eonclnsiye  evidence  could  be  ftnind  \  and  asi  the 
suspected  individual  (a servant)  was  acquitted  in  the  legal  sern- 
tiny  wbich  took  place,  we  are  not  warnuiti'd  in  the  Idea  that 
her  deatji  was  otbcrivise  than  a  natural  one. 

There  was  a  universal  mourning  among  her  fellow-citir.eufi  j  all 
funtiratl  honours  were  given  to  her  ivrnains,  which  were  deposited 
near  thasc  of  Guido,  in  tbe  church  of  San  Domenieo, 

SIRIES,  VIOLANTE  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  at  Flore m;e,  in  1710.  She  was  a  pupil  of  Glovanna 
FratelUni,  who  at  »hat  time  lived  In  high  esteem  in  Florence;  by 
whose  instruction  she  made  an' extraordinary  proficiency  in  water- 
colour  and  crayon  painiing,  till  .she  was  sixteen,  when  she  went 
witli  her  father  to  Paris,  wbeic  he  was  appointed  goldsmith  to  the 
King  of  France.    Here  she  cotilinucd  for  five  years,  and  fitudied 
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under  an  eminent  Flemish  artist  She  painted  portraitt  of  Kiri 
of  the  nobility  with  8uch  beauty  and  fldcllty,  that  ahe  wai  iirU 
to  talce  likenesM^s  of  the  royal  fkmily ;  but  she  was  nnder  the  neoai? 
of  declining  tliis  honoar,  as  she  was  alx>ut  to  return  with  her  Mv 
to  Florence,  where  he  had  a  very  lucrative  employment  codM 
on  him  by  the  Grand  Duke,  who  professed  greM  'esteem  fat 
artist,  and  ordered  her  portrait  to  be  placed  in  the  galleir  of  Hdi 
at  Florence.   T«)  perpetuate  licr  father's  memory,  she  introM 
his  portrait  with  her  own,  giving  at  once  a  proof  of  her  filial  |iep 
and  distinguished  merit.   She  painted  equally  well  In  oil  and  wtt 
crayons;  but  most  of  her  works  are  in  oil,  and  are  principally  In 
historical  sulijects.   She  also  painted  fVuit  and  flowers;  andencdrij 
every  subject  with  extraonlinary  taste,  truth,  and  delicacy,  frf 
died  in  1760.  [ 

SMITH,  charlotte;  I 

Eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turner,  Esq.,  of  Surrey,  was  kn^ 
in  Lon<Ion,  May  4th.  1749.   She  lost  her  mother  when  she  is ' 
only  three  years  old,  and  the  charge  of  her  education  devolfeds.i 
her  aunt.   Miss  Turner  was  carefully  instructed  in  all  the  Me» 
plishmcnts  of  the  day,  but  she  afterwards  regretted  that  krl 
attention  had  not  been  directed  more  to  the  solid  hrBiiclwii([ 
learning.  She  began  to  write  when  very  young,  and  was  ahn!H| 
exccfisivcly  fond  of  reading,  especially  poetry  and  romances.  AtAtl 
early  age  of  twelve  she  left  school,  and  fVom  that  time  wai»|; 
customed  to  fVequcnt  public  amusements  with  her  family,  and  est  H 
appear  in  society  with  them.   She  was  beautiful,  animated,  idW 
attractive,  and  appeared  so  much  older  than  she  really  w8s,tWi 
at  fourteen  she  received  a  proposal  of  marriage*  which  was  reM  . 
and  at  fifteen  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Smith,  son  of  Richard  Soilk,  \ 
a  West  India  merchant,  and  Director  of  the  East  India  GompsV- 

Mr.  Smith*s  great  inferiority  to  his  wife,  both  in  mind  and  prii* 
ciples,  was  more  and  more  apparent  every  year,  which  Mrs.  Snilk 
felt  keenly  as  she  grew  older;  yet  never  to  her  most  confldentiil 
Aricnds  did  she  allow  a  complaint  or  severe  remark  to  escape  hff 
lips.  Her  father-in-law,  fully  appreciated  her,  and  often  empM 
her  pen  on  matters  of  business,  and  confided  to  her  all  his  to* 
ieties.  He  often  remarked  that  she  could  expediate  more  boiiBSi 
in  an  hour,  from  his  dictation,  than  any  one  of  his  clerks  cooH 
perform  in  a  day.  This  affords  a  strong  instance  of  the  comptf 
of  her  mind,  which  could  adapt  itself  with  equal  facility  to  tk 
charms  of  literature  and  the  dry  details  of  commerce. 

In  1776,  the  death  of  her  father-in-law,  who  left  an  incompR* 
hensible  will  which  kept  tlieni  for  some  time  involved  in  law-m 
occasioned  the  final  ruin  of  their  fortunes.  Their  estate  In  HallI^ 
shire,  was  sold,  and  they  removed  to  Sussex.  Mrs.  Smith  never 
deserted  her  husband  for  a  moment  during  the  period*  of  Ibi 
misfortunes.  While  suffering  f):om  the  calamities  he  had  bion^ 
on  himself  and  his  children,  she  exerted  herself  with  as  mad  ^ 
energy  as  though  his  conduct  had  been  unexceptionable,  midili 
herself  mistress  of  his  affairs,  and  finally  succeeded  in  settling  theo.  I 

Mr.  Smith  found  it  expedient,  in  1783,  to  retire  to  the  contineA  f 
where  his  wife  joined  him  with  their  children.  They  resided  Ij 
Dieppe ;  and  here  her  youngest  son  was  born.  She  translatai  1^ 
while  there  the  novel  called  "Manon  TEscaut."    In    1785,  A I 
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turned  to  Kiaglftnd  j  and  soon  after  publbhert  *'Tlie  Romatice  of 
al  Ltfe^"  a  trant*Utioii  of  sonie  of  the  most  remarkable  trials, 
from  "Les  Cauxs  €4lebrtt.  ' 

In  17&G»  Mrs.  Smith,  finding  it  imposBiblc  to  live  longer  with 
nnj'  degree  of  comfort  with  htr  hnabaTnJ,  resolved  to  separute  from 
him;  and,  with  thtt  approhntion  of  nil  her  most  judieious  friends, 
she  seitSed  herself  in  u  ^mtiil  hoiwc  near  Chielie^ti  r,  Her  hunhand, 
ticcQminp  involved  in  fresh  difflL"u!ties»  iigain  retnnied  to  tiic  con- 
^'uent,  after  ^tmiQ  ineflettital  attcmpisi  to  induee  her  to  return  to 
jm.  They  pomclimes  met  after  this,  lind  coo^tatitly  curreKpondedi 
lar«.  Saiith  never  relaxing  licr  effbi'tsi  tti  affoid  him  assistance,  or 
bring  the  faiiiity  a&iiWji  to  a  (itial  arrangement  j  but  tJiey  never 
afterwards  re  si  did  together. 

In  her  seciui^ion  at  VVjhe,  h<fr  novcb  of  '^Emmeline,"  "Ethelinde/' 
and  Celestina,"  were  written.  These  were  very  snccessful.  In  1791, 
fhe  went  to  reside  near  London;  nud,  during  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  French  revoluriont  p^he  wrote  "Desmond,"  which  was  severely 
censured  for  its  political  and  moral  tendency.  "But  she  rt^galned 
pdblic  favonr,**  sayj*  Mr,  Chaml>er£;,  *'by  her  tale,  the  *01d  Manor 
HouHe,' which  la  the  best  of  her  novels.  Part  of  thij*  wark  was 
written  at  Eartham,  tlie  residence  of  Hay  ley,  durinjif  the  period 
of  Cowper's  visit  to  that  poetical  i-c treat.  "^"It  wa&  dejiglufid," 
say  a  Hay  ley,  "to  hear  her  read  what  jihe  had  j^ist  written;  for 
fihe  read,  as  ^he  wrote,  with  simplicity  and  prate.''  Covvper  was 
also  astonished  at  the  rapidity  and  cxecllence  of  her  composition, 
Mrs.  Snnth  continued  her  literary  labours  amidst  private  and 
family  dhtross.  She  also  wrote  it  ^'Hii^tory  of  England,"  and  a 
"Natural  History  of  Birds,"  In  1807 ;  ^'Conversations,"  and  several 
other  works*.  Her  6rst  publication  wiis  a  volume  of  elegiac  "Son- 
tiets**  aiid  other  Essays,  in  l7tS4  Slie  died  at  Telford,  in  Snrrey» 
October,  I8tb,  iSOfi,  m  her  fiAy-cighth  year.  Her  husband  had 
died  the  preceding  year.    As  a  tnoLlier,  kie  was  most  exemplary* 

SMITH,  ELIZABETH, 

Was  born,  in  I7ti6.  at  the  family  seat  of  Bnriihall,  In  the  connty 
of  Durham.  She  understood  mathematics,  drawing,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
Arabic.  Persian,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  SpaniNh,  German,  and  Freneh. 
Her  "fragments,"  "Translation  of  Job,"  and  "Tranalariun  of  the 
Life  of  KJopstock,"  have  been  ptibliahed.  She  also  wrote  poetry. 
SLc  died  In  1806,  aged  thirty  years* 

aailTH,    ELIZABETH  OAKES, 

Was  horn  near  Portland,  Maine.  Her  maiden  name  was  Prince, 
and  she  iracesi  her  descent,  from  both  father  and  mother,  to  the 
early  Puritans.  Her  genius  began  to  develop  itself  very  early  ;  even 
before  she  could  write  she  used  to  com  pone  little  stories  and  print 
them;  at  the  age  of  eight  she  was  carrying  on  an  extensive  cor- 
respond eiiee  with  imaginary  persons,  and  also  keeping  a  journal, 
Ye(,  with  all  thif^,  she  was  a  very  lively  and  playful  child,  po.4.se^>^ing 
a  large  family  of  a  I  least  a  doaen  dolls,  ami  also  f^howing  herself 
a  very  expert  little  needle  woman.  Her  religious  feelings  were  early 
excited  to  action,  and,  when  a  mere  child,  she  would  pass  most  of 
tlie  night  in  prayer  for  herself  or  Kome  of  her  relations  who  happened 
to  liin  against  her  code  of  morals ;  and  occassional  I  y  site  would 
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discipline  1iei>c1f  still  farther— would  fast,  or  inflict  Home  bodlf 
torture  on  licrseir— sometimes  to  such  uii  extent  tbat  a  fiUfiting-l 
would  reveal  lier  nuHerinps  to  her  family. 

At  the  nj,'e  of  sixteen  Miss  Prince  married  Seba  Snaith,  Esq,  i 
Inwver  and  nu  accomplished  scholar,  at  that  time  editor  of  ibt 
Portland  AdvertiMT,  but  who  is  more  widely  known  aatheorigiii! 
Jack  Downing.  In  1839.  Mr.  Smith  removed  to  New  York,  td 
Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  written  for  publication  anonymouslj,  ooa- 
menced  then  to  write  under  her  own  name;  Hiiciificing  for  the  oh 
of  her  children  those  foeliuf^s  of  feminine  son.siiivcness  and  delicicv 
which  had  m<ide  her  shrink  from  publicity.  She  resides  now  s 
Br<K)klyn,  I^ng  Island,  which  has  been  her  home  for  a  number 
years. 

Mrs.  Smith's  writings  consist  chictly  of  Poeins,  Fjtsay»,  Tb1»,  tk 
Ciitici:<ms,  whi  h  have  ap])enred  in  the  different  annuals  andpn- 
udicals  of  the  day.  Her  first  published  book  was  entitled  ••Ridw 
without  wing^;*'  written  for  the  young,  but  interesting  to  iwideD 
of  all  ages.  In  1812  she  published  a  novel,  "The  Western  Ciptin;* 
nmndcd  on  trmlitiims  of  Indian  life.  In  1844  ''Tlie  sinless  CliiU. 
and  other  Pi>oms"  api^ared,  which  were  ver>-  favourably  recdwi 
and  passed  through  several  editions.  Subscqnently  she  wrolli 
tragedy  called  "The  Roman  Tribute,*'  founded  uiM>n  an  inddfll 
in  Roman  history,  when  ihc  emperor  saves  Constantinople  dm 
pillage  by  paying  its  price  to  Attila,  the  victorious  Hun.  Hermit 
was  also  u  tragedy,  entitled,  "Jacob  Lcisler,"  and  founded  np* 
the  insurrection  in  New  York  in  IG^O.  In  1848  Mrs.  Smith  pnb- 
lished  a  prose  work,  called  "The  Salaumndcr;  a  I..egend  to 
Christmas,  by  Krnest  Ilelfensteiu."  She  h:is,  moreover  writta 
numerous  tales  and  poems  for  children,  and  edited  ••The  Mif 
Flower,"  "Tribute  to  the  Beautiful,"  and  "Miller's  PoetiT 
Flowers." 

In  I860  her  play  of  "The  Roman  Tribute"  was  lironght  ont  li 
Philadelphia  and  acted  with  some  success.  However,  it  dki  M> 
meet  the  favour  it  dosei  ved ;  its  general  tone  and  sentiments  a- 
pressed  in  it  being  too  lofty  and  elevated  to  plc:ise  the  popnif 
mind.  It  is,  like  many  plays  written  by  persons  of  gcniu-s  betw 
adapted  perhaps  to  the  closet  than  the  stage  in  its  present  OMt 
Her  tragedies  have  not  been  published. 

Mrs.  Smith  holds,  deservedly,  a  high  rank  among  tlie  writcn 
America.  Her  metaphysical  and  thoughtful  turn  of  !i;ind  naj 
prevent  her  from  being  as  widely  popular  as  some  of  nnu'h  le* 
natural  genius  and  power,  but  will  only  make  her  more  wmnlT 
admired  and  loved  by  all  those  who  study  her  writin^fs  with  tbe 
attention  they  de*^ervc.  The  pure  and  lofty  njoralir^'  of  her  pw- 
ductiouR  will  always  command  admiration,  and  sonic  of  ber  sonnco 
and  shorter  poems  are  almost  unequalled  for  their  finish  and  pb.' 
of  fancy.  Her  conversational  taletits  arc  remarkable,  and  those  vte 
have  the  jirivilege  of  her  acquaintance  are  both  charmed 
instructed;  her  bright  fancies  blending  witii  her  benevolence  gi« 
her  words  a  peculiar  power  over  the  listener. 

SMITH,   MARGARET  HARRISON, 
LoNo  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  honoured  of  tbo« 
educated  women  who  went  to  Washington  when  it  was  made  tht 
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seat  of  the  Amerkan  government,  and  gave,  by  their  goodness, 
intelligence,  and  true  refinen»eiit  of  feeling,  that  tone  of  Christian 
courtesy  to  the  manners  which  is  befitting  the  Metropolitan  societj 
of  a  Free  Republic. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  bom  ia 
1778.  Her  fiither  was  Colonel  Bayard,  who  was  in  the  public  service 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  commanding  a  regiment  of  cavalry 
from  Philadelphia.  He  was  likewise  Speaker  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  under  the  first  Constitution  of  that  State,  when  her 
Legislature  consisted  of  but  one  body. 

In  the  fall  of  1800,  she  was  married  to  Samuel  Harrison  Smith. 
This  event,  at  all  times  a  most  important  one  to  woman,  was 
peculiarly  so  to  her,  for  it  was  to  separate  her  from  her  family 
and  friends,  and  introduce  her  upon  an  entirely  new  stage  of 
existence  in  the  new  Metropolis  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Smith,  upon 
the  invitation  of  his  friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  the  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  just  about  to  become  the  President,  hud 
determined  to  establish  the  National  Intelligencer  at  Washington, 
and  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  accordingly  removed  to  that 
city.  At  this  period  Washington  was  literally  a  forest  and  swamp, 
with  few  or  rather  no  conveniences  or  comforts;  its  houses  mostly 
new  and  unfinished ;  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  now  its  crowded 
thoroughfare,  a  road  dangerous  for  carriages  to  traverse.  Mrs. 
Harrison  Smith's  letters  tell  of  many  a  romantic  wandering  among 
its  woods,  and  gathering  of  wild-wood  flowers.  From  that  day 
until  her  death  in  1844,  she  resided  in  Washington  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  mingling  in  all  its  varied  society,  and  becoming 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished  politicians  of  the 
country  and  foreign  scientific  visitors  assembled  there.  Her  taste 
for  literature  continued  unabated,  and  iiuleeil  grew  in  strength,  and 
she  was  at  times  led  to  compose  and  publish  several  tales  and 
sketches. 

Her  first  work  she  was  induced  to  publish  from  motives  of 
benevolence,  devoting  its  proceeds  (having  i\o  other  means)  to  the 
assistance  of  a  charitable  instituticHj  in  which  she  was  deeply 
interested,  and  in  the  ft)unding  of  which  she  hud  taken  an  active 
part.  Indeed  none  of  her  writings  was  with  a  view  to  personal 
emolument,  but  to  amuse  and  occupv  the  period  which  she  spent 
in  the  retirement  of  the  country,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  moral 
inculcated  by  them  might  be  of  service  to  others,  leading  them  to 
reflection  and  the  purest  virtue.  Her  first  work,  **A  Winter  in 
Washington,  or  the  Seymour  Family,"  in  two  volumes,  w.as  pub- 
lished in  1827.  Her  next,  "What  is  Gentility?"  appeared  in  1830; 
and  then  she  began  contributing  to  the  Journals.  She  wrote  many 
classical  tales  (for  she  was  versed  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
literature)  and  biographical  sketches,  in  a  spirited,  agreeable  vein, 
that  was  her  natural  style.  Among  these  are  "Proidental  Inau- 
gurations;" **The  Cornelias;"  "Roman  Sketches;"  "Aria;"  "De- 
serted Child;"  "William  H.  Crawford;"  "Constaniine;"  and  many 
others,  published  in  the  Lady*s  Book  and  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  But  her  literary  merit  was  of  little  consequence  com- 
pared with  her  mom\  goodness,  that  beneficence  of  soul  which 
always  seemed  ready  to  flow  out  on  every  side  where  her  influence 
lay  word  or  deed  could  reach.   In  every  portion  of  her  life. 
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Religion  and  its  history  was  to  her  a  subject  of  active  intcns 
and  study;  and  this  Ktudy  had  brought  to  her  mind  the  perfta 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  ever  and  inmiedirit 
prcKence  of  the  great  Gud,  Creator,  Protector,  and  SaTimu;  va 
to  her  a  reality.  In  the  days  of  her  peace  and  caimnoi  dM 
could  repoM  her  head  on  Hh  bosom;  in  thtf  hours  of  dirtm 
and  anguish  humbly  and  meekly  she  threw  herself  at  His  lea, 
in  the  fiill  confidence  that  whatever  He  ordered  was  right  Her 
whole  life  was  a  beautiful  iihi8tration  of  the  power  of  the.Chriitin 
religion  to  exalt  the  female  character  and  give  hope  and  ha^plMi 
Co  the  lot  of  woman. 

SMITH,   SARAH  LANMAN, 

Was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  June  18th.,  1802.  Her&llff 
was  Jabez  Huntington,  Esq.  Ilcr  biographer.  Rev.  Edward  f. 
Hooker,  nays  of  her  early  years,  after  describing  her  sufibrings  fm 
ill  health  during  childhood,  and  also  fVom  the  severity  ofasdMoi- 
mistrcss,  which  circumstances,  added  to  the  death  of  her  motko; 
had  the  effect  to  bring  out  great  decision  and  sometimes  wilfulMi 
of  character: 

*'But  with  these  things  in  childhood,  showing  that  she  mil  ' 
sul\jcct  of  that  native  depravity  in  which  all  the  human  race  fli 
*guiUy  Iteforc  God,*  she  exhibited,  as  she  was  advancing  in  M 
years  of  youth,  many  of  the  virtues  which  are  useful  and  kw^i 
and  probably  went  as  far  in  those  excellences  of  natural  chaneiv 
on  which  many  endeavour  to  build  their  hope  of  salvation,  asalnoi 
any  unconverted  persons  do ;  carr}-ing  with  her,  liowcvcr,  the  dea  ' 
and  often  disturbing  c.oiiviclion,  that  the  best  virtues  which  Ai 
practised  were  not  holiness,  nor  any  evidence  of  fitness  for  hetfo. 

In  1833,  Miss  Huntington  was  niatTicd  to  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  «f 
the  American  mission  at  Beyr(X)t,  Syria;  and  she  went  to  lU 
remote  region  as  tlio  "help  meet"  fi)r  a  humble  missionary.  Sfci 
was  singularly  fitted  for  this  important  station,  having  been  a  VO" 
luntary  missionary  to  the  miserable  remnant  of  a  tril)e  of  the  Molwga 
Indians;  she  had  thus  tested  her  powers  and  strengthened  her  kxt 
for  this  arduous  work  in  the  cause  of  doing  goo<l.  Her  ietten  If 
her  father  and  friends,  while  reflecting  on  this  important  step  of  i 
foreign  mission,  will  l)e  intensly  interesting  to  those  who  regard  thi^ 
consecration  of  woman  to  her  office  of  moral  teacher  as  among  the 
most  efflcient  causes  of  the  success  of  tlie  Gospel.  The  literu; 
merits  of  her  writings  are  of  a  high  order;  we  venture  to  say,  thtfi 
compared  with  the  "Journals"  and  "Letters"  of  tlic  most  eniineit 
men  in  the  missionary  station,  those  of  Mrs.  Smith  will  not  be  fhuii 
inferior  in  merits  of  any  kind.  Her  intellect  had  been  cultivated; 
she  could,  therefore,  bring  her  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as  hs 
moral  and  religious  sentiments,  to  bear  on  any  subject  discussed. 

Mrs.  Smith  accompanied  her  husband  to  Beyroot,  and  was  indeei 
his  **help*'  and  good  angel.  She  studied  Arabic ;  established  a  school 
for  girls;  exerted  her  moral  and  Christian  influence  with  gifit 
eflfect  on  the  mixed  population  of  Moslems,  Syrians,  Jcwa ;  visid^ 
and  instructing  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  children ;  working  wilfc 
all  her  heart  and  soul,  mind  and  might,  and  the  time  of  her  serrki 
soon  expired.  She  died  September  30th.,  1836,  aged  thirty -fbor;  i 
little  over  three  years  from  the  time  she  left  her  own  dear  land. 
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A£  harn  At  BeCroit,  In  1811^  wh[l@  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Major-Gcnerai  William  HuiJ,  m  well  known  for  his  patriotism  and 
lib  mlsfortunee,  was  ii^orernQr  df  the  territory  of  Michigan.  Uer 
iiithcr*s  nurne  was  Hickman;  he  died  when  Louisa  was  an  infant; 
and  her  mother,  rctun:iing  to  her  own  bome  at  Newton,  Massac hn^ 
»€!tt^  there  educated  ber  two  daughters.  The  nnoommtm  qnicknesa 
of  talent  exhibited  by  Louisa.  «oon  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
instructors.  She  bad  a  tiioEt  wonderful  memory,  und  gathered 
knowledge  withotit  any  apparent  cfTort — yet  was  she  ever  among 
the  mmt  active  in  mental  pursuits.  And  the  ease  with  whk'h  she 
acquired  informaiio:i  was  not  more  retnatkahle  than  the  nicdej^ty 
wmch  accompanied  her  superiority.  She  began  to  write  when  a 
more  child,  and  these  juvenile  productions  were  often  so  CK^^elk-nt, 
OS  to  elicit  great  commendation  from  her  faniily  and  their  eoniidenttai 
Mends  ^  yel  this  praise  never  fostered  pridt;  or  ficif'i^oTiftdencc  in 
the  yoathfol  poetcsi.  She  wrote  from  the  upotitaneoiis  overHnnirig 
of  her  own  heart,  which  Bcemed  lillect  with  thoughts  of  lieanty, 
and  &11  tender  and  sweet  emotions.  By  the  pen^uasion  of  hei  hiendft, 
iha  was  Indnccd  to  send  sfjme  of  her  ei'asions,  anonymous ly^  to 
different  |>criodIcals,  These  were  greatly  admired,  and  often  reprinted, 
Eefbre  she  was  rifteen,  her  name  had  become  known,  and  she  wiia 
dlstingidshcd  as  a  young  lady  of  great  in  telle  etna  I  powcnf. 

In  lH2Bt  Miss  Ilkkmaii  wa4i  married  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  then  tha 
editor  of  a  literary  t>eriodicaI  in  Providence*  Soon  after  her  niarriage, 
her  luisband  publl*ihcd  a  volume  of  her  pocma ;  some  collected  fmm 
the  literary  jonnialjjt  and  otijers  written  as  tlie  hook  was  passing 
through  the  press.  She  was  then  but,  ^^carelcss  cicventeen/^  as  sbe 
eays  of  herself ;  and  ft  was  a  liazardoujj  i;ipL'rimi.nt  to  give  u,  vokimt 
of  p4H.'try,  which  mu^t  liave  been,  however  highly  imbued  with 
genius,  more  fratight  with  the  feelingfl  and  senttmenta  of  uthere, 
than  with  thoFie  teachings  of  truth  and  nature  which  eitperience  in 
the  real  wor!d  can  only  bestow.  But  the  liook  was  popular;  and 
th<jugh  she  would,  had  .she  lived  till  the  nmturity  of  her  powers^ 
no  doubt  greatly  excelled  her  early  writings,  yet,  as  the  blossomi 
of  an  original  mid  extraordinary  genit,ui(  these  po<$ms  wiU  over  he 
adiiiired. 

^£be  died,  FebruAryp  1832,  in  the  twenty -first  year  of  her  age. 


The  most  learned  lady  of  the  age.  distinguished  alike  for  great 
ficientific  knowleilge  and  aU  womanly  virtues;  ehc  may  well  be 
esteenied  an  honour  to  England,  her  native  eoimiry,  and  the  glory 
of  her  sex  tlirotighout  the  world.  We  arc  told  tUat  her  peculiar 
gcniQfl  for  mathemaiical  and  philosophical  studies  was  early  devoloped, 
and  her  natural  taste  directing  her  literary  pur^ui'ts  was  not 
thwarted,  but  kindly  encouraged  hy  her  friends.  We  see  tlie 
bOLppy  result  of  these  influences  in  the  bormoiiiotis  development 
t»f  her  mind  and  hearL  Mrs.  Somervllle  as  dayghter,  wife,  and 
mother,  has  been  a  pattern  of  feminine  gentleness,  fidelity,  and 
carefulne^p.  The  leisure  whkb  women  too  uRcn  waste  on  triflca 
because  they  are  taught  atid  encouraged  lii rough  the  influenoo  of 
men  thui  to  waste  it,  &be  has  improved  for  good;  the  neiult  ji 
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such  08  Hhould  make  Christians  in  earnest  to  promote  the  bMt  I 
tual  cultivation  of  woman*8  mind.  I 

This  lady  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  dates  her  lilrfh  a  ftw 
years  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  She  passed  the  ante 
period  of  her  lifb,  at  a  schoool  at  Massellmiigh  near  EdinbsiA 
where  we  are  told  **she  was  distinguished  only  for  the  gentteei 
and  unpretending  character  of  her  manners,  living  no  indicsikai 
of  thoM  talents  which  have  rendered  her  so  eminent"  Tk 
latent  powers  of  her  mind  appear  to  have  been  developed  Iqr  te 
first  husband,  a  naval  o£9cer,  who  is  said  to  have  "taken  pea 
delight  in  initiating  her  into  the  mysteries  of  mathematics  vA 
general  science." 

The  first  work  of  Mrs.  Somerville  was  undertaken  hy  M 
counsel  and  encouragement  of  Lord  Brougham.  TbiB  was  a  loi' 
mary  of  **The  Mdchanique  C^este"  of  Laplace,  which  she  prepmi  ^ 
for  the  Library  of  Uselm  Knowledge,  under  the  title  of  **lf  echaski  ' 
of  the  Ueavens."  The  work  was  found  too  voluminous  ibr  tb 
society's  publications,  and  therefore  it  was  issued  separately  in  Itt. 
It  is  a  volume  over  600  pages,  large  octavo,  its  merits  urn 
acknowledged  at  once,  and  her  reputation  as  an  accompMiBi 
scientific  writer  established.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  this  bMk 
appeared  iu  author  met  Laplace  in  Paris ;  durinic  their  convemttai 
upon  scientific  sul^ects  he  remarked  to  her  that  she  was  the 

gerson  he  know  of  who  seemed  to  take  the  trouble  to  nnderMi 
is  **M^haniquo  Celeste,"  except  an  English  lady,  who  kii  ■ 
translated  it..   Mrs  Somerville  must  have  been  gratified  to  witosi 
his  pleasure  when  learning  that  she  was  the  lady  translator.  ' 

Mrs.  Somcrville*s  genius  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  Doehes 
of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria;  and  to  the  latter,  when  Qoea 
of  Great  Britain,  the  second  work  of  this  illustrious  author  ii 
inscribed.   The  dedication  marks  the  admirable  good  sense  tni 
noble  views  of  both.  The  work  was  **The  Connexion  of  the  Physial  ■ 
Sciences,*'  published  in  1834:  of  this  the  '^Quarterly  Review"  ob- 
serves :— "To  the  'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens'  succeeded  her  volnae 
on  *The  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences ;'  unassuming  in  fbn 
and  pretensions,  but  so  original  in  design  and  perfbct  in  execntioi 
as  well  to  merit  the  success  of  eight  editions,  each  carefully 
bodying  all  of  augmentation  that  science  had  intermediately  receiiti 
Tliough  rich  in  works  on  particular  sciences,  and  richer  still  in  thos 
eminent  discoveries  which  establish  the  relations  amongst  them,  p 
had  we  not  before  in  English  a  book  professedly  undertaking  to  ex- 
pound these  connexions,  which  form  the  greatest  attainment  of  preset 
science  and  the  most  assured  augury  of  higher  knowledge  b^ond. 
Mrs.  Somerville  held  this  conception  steadily  before  her,  and  admi*  I 
rubly  fulfilled  it.   Her  work,  indeed,  though  small  in  size,  isatml 
Cosmos  in  the  nature  of  its  design,  and  in  the  multitude  of  materiilill 
roiiected  and  condensed  into  the  history  it  affords  of  the  phyaieri 
phenomena  of  the  universe.   In  some  respects  her  scheme  of  treatiag 
these  topics  so  far  resembles  that  since  adopted  by  Humboldt,  tha 
we  may  give  Mrs.  Somerville  credit  for  partial  priority  of  desigi. 
while  believing  that  she  would  be  the  last  person  to  assert  it  ftr 
herself." 

This  original  and  extraordinary  work,  which  learned  mascnUM 
critics  thus  allow  to  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  at  that  time  ex- 
taut,  Mrs.  Somerville  claims  only  to  have  devised  for  the  espedil 
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ncAt  uf  liur  ctwn  si^x,  Sb^  suyij — addres-ning  the  QiicGa,.  **lr  I  bava 
KUCteeili'd  111  niv  eiid^Avour  to  make  ilie  [a^vg  hy  which  the  material 
Woi'IlI  h  govuriied  tD^Jte  Ikmiliiif  to  my  cuuiitr3'woTueii,  I  Hhall  havQ 
tliu  gmiitkiiUuu  of  Ehiuking  rhnt  Lhti  j?mc[uu»  penidi^^lun  to  dtidicate 
iny  l/«H!k  to  your  Mujosty  bo^  not  been  misplaced.'^  VVe  kuow  of 
taothlri^  wIj  it'll  rriorc  cliarmhtgty  LtlubtriLtf^^t  iJic  true  moral  tslt^vatioti 
ot  (ttn'mim  character  thaij  tUis  dedication.  The  S£>vereigD  Lady  and 
Uie  Ludy  Author  syriifiathiiiitig  together  ia  aii  carnc^L  etl'ort  to  pro- 
nifjle  Uic  iitental  cultivation  of  their  sex*  Mfh.  Somerville's  third 
and  liL^t  prcxltictiorit  "Phyi^tcn!  Geognipliy/'  in  two  voltitric^ij,  wsis 
pwhlished  in  in  IS.  This  work — "the  history  of  the  earth  in  its  whulo 
material  organization" — is  worthy  to  be  t^iajssed  among  the  greatest 
frifort^  of  ttie  iniiiuui  mind,  directing  lt&  eQergtea  to  the  phikwjphy 
of  #ctencQ  conjoint  tvitk  m&rid  admncerHe^t  In  truth,  its  excellence 
in  tlu^  rc£p€ct  lA  unti  vailed.  Mrs.  Stimervllle  has  done  id  ore  hy 
her  wrttingii  Iq  Chrisclanizc  the  ficiences  th&n  miy  lilving  author; 
nor  do  we  rticollcct  one,  except  it  be  Sir  laaac  Ncwcon,  anion^ 
departed  philo*opherj^  wiio  has  approached  her  standard  of  6ublini© 
Epeculations  on  the  vklhic  creation  laniLt^d  with  childlike  fidth  hi 
the  Divine  Creator.  Physical  ^ience  will,  hetieeforth*  have  a  religious 
power ;  for,  though  the  mijid  vt  man  Ia  not  suf!)eieiuly  In  h&mm\y 
with  morul  gocrilne*is  to  iimko  siueh  an  a4Jvanet:  an  Mtit.  SomcrviUd 
hm  donCj  no  more  than  Peter  and  John  could  icc  the  angel  at  tho 
£omh  of  the  Sjiviour,  yet,  when  they  heard  from  the  women  that 
Chrbt  Wits  risen  and  fk>| lowed  in  fjiith,  the  revelation  of  the  ttuth 
was  made  clear  to  the  reason  of  the  apo&tlc^  as  it  had  tln^t  been 
nmde  to  the  love  ot  the  devoted  tcmaies;  thus  will  philosophers 
fbllow  the  moml  gulilaneu  of  a  woman.  Mrd.  SomcrviUe  received 
many  tesiinioniali  of  the  esteem  in  which  her  writingsf  are  held, 
tiihe  has  been  eiecU'd  j^mcmber  of  a  number  of  pblio^ophical  bocleliea 
mid  academiciS  of  licience  both  in  Eiighind  and  Geriuauy* 


A  LAi>Y  who^e  parentage  U  nnknown,  as  she  was  ^eretly  entrnstcd'^ 
%o  the  ear^s  of  a  conveuL  She  pofiiacascd  great  p<9weri{  of  mind, 
with  iin^lTensfve  tjaiety.  Her  society  was  sought  by  philosophera 
and  men  of  letter^i.  She  died  about  i711'i,  ut  an  advanced  age. 
She  wrote,  '^^Uouta  tur  k»  Opinion*  repues  dtzju  la  Societi"  and' 
**L*OrdUo,^'  an  Astatic  romance. 


A  VERT  di&tii}gui£hed  ^singer,  w&s  boru  at  Coblentz^  itt  l^OS.  Flei 
parcntH  were  actors,  and  Henrietta  was  brought  on  the  siag^  aC 
Frankfort  when  she  was  only  five  years  old,  Iti  1824,  Ahe  jMjrfartued 
at  Berlin  with  great  applaud,  and  also  at  London  and  Paris,  h 
was  as  a  vocalist  that  sh&  acquired  her  celebrity.  lier  voice  was 
very  clear  and  rtexibie,  hvr  actiug  flue,  and  her  personal  appearance 
attractive.   Aboul  1830,  she  married  and  left  the  stage* 

For  nearly  twenty  years  this  latly  was  heard  ot  as  the  wife  of 
Cotml  RosAit  ^  nohleman  of  dlsLinguii^hed  raak,  wlm  wa^s,  at  hii 
marriage,  the  Sordinimi  minbter  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  Some  yeura 
afterwards  he  was  gent  ambassador  to  Hn&'ia,  and  during  the  tnls^ioni 
of  St.  Petersburg,  as  well  as  at  Be  r  I  iu»  Madame  Son  tag  (now  Couutesa 
Ki^i)  wad  received  ai  court  with  the  greatest  dLfitruetlou,  and  de* 
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lighted  the  circles  of  the  king  and  the  empeior  bj  the  ooeaAMl 
display  of  her  genius ;— at  St.  Petersbnrgh  she  eclipsed  all  the  fmuk 
vocalists.  In  private  lifo,  her  yirtoes  and  accompliahments  rendmd 
her  respectable  and  admired.  She  was  natnraUy  benevolent,  sad 
her  charities  were  immense.  But  in  conseqaence  of  those  refcnei 
to  which  the  most  eminent  have  been  liable  in  these  revoliitioiiii; 
days,  she  has  found  it  necessary  again  to  resort  to  her  talents » 
an  artist.  London  was  the  place  chosen  for  her  re-appearance.  Ski 
sustained  the  character  of  Linda,  in  July,  1849,  and  was  lecehci 
with  the  warmest  and  most  enthusiastic  applsiase.  As  an  actna 
she  is  undeniably  improved ; — it  is  impossibie  for  a  girl  of  timi^, 
whatever  be  her  genius,  to  have  that  knowledge  of  human  mnnc, 
and  of  the  passions,  which  are  requisite  for  the  proper  eoneeptka 
of  tragic  characters.  Sometimes  this  mental  finish  arrives  wImb  ■ 
nature  begins  to  withdraw  the  exterior  charms  so  necessary  li 
impersonate  the  heroine.  In  the  case  of  Madame  Sontag 
resumes  her  own  name,  professionally,)  this  drawhsick  does  not  eiiit; 
she  enjoys  perfect  health  and  vigour,  her  person  is  elegantly  fbrmei 
and  her  gracefhl  ladylike  demeanour  is  pecoliarly  attractive.  Bk 
voice  seems  to  have  retained  every  element  of  power  and  benO'. 
It  is  a  pure  soprano,  both  in  tone  and  in  compass.  Her  tmf 
advantages  of  education  were  great;  and  daring  her  retlremest 
she  has  never  ceased  to  cultivate  herself  in  private,  thus  evinefav 
the  true  greatness  of  her  genius  by  its  constant  activity. 

SOPHIA, 

Or  Hispali,  was  a  Spanish-Arabian  lady,  celebrated  for  her  poetiT  f 
and  oratory.    She  died  in  1039.  None  of  her  writings  are  nov 
extant.  She  had  a  sister,  Maria,  who  was  also  a  poet  and  a  leaned 
lady. 

SOPHIA  OF  WOLFENBUTTEL, 

Baptized  Carolina  Christina  Sophia,  distinguished  for  her  snfferiop 
and  her  beautiful  feminine  traits  of  character,  sister  of  the  wife  d 
Charles  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  united  in  marriafie 
to  the  Prince  Alexis,  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  Peter  the  Gresii 
Czar  of  Muscovy.  In  her  were  mingled  the  fairc-st  gifts  of  nature 
and  education:  lovely,  graceful,  with  a  penetrating  and  cultivated 
mind,  and  a  soul  tempered  and  governed  by  virtue;  yet  with  all 
these  rare  gifts,  which  softened  and  won  every  other  heart,  she  wtf 
nevertheless  an  object  of  aversion  to  Alexis,  the  most  brutal  of 
mankind.  More  than  once  the  unfortunate  wife  was  indebted  fx 
her  life  to  the  use  of  antidotes  to  counteract  the  insidious  poisow 
administered  to  her  by  her  husband.  At  length  the  barbariQr  of 
the  prince  arrived  at  its  climax.  By  an  inhuman  blow  she  was 
left  for  dead.  He  himself  fully  believed  that  which  he  so  ardently 
desired,  and  tranquilly  departed  for  one  of  his  villas,  calmly  ordering 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  duly  celebrated. 

But  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  princess  were  not  yet  terminated. 
Under  the  devoted  care  of  the  Countess  of  Konigsmark,  her  lady 
of  honour,  who  had  been  present  at  the  horrible  event,  she  slowly 
regained  health  and  strength,  while  her  fictitious  obsequies  were 
magnificently  performed  and  honoured  throughout  Muscovy,  and  1 
nearly  all  the  European  courts  assumed  mourning  for  the  departed  If 
princess.  This  wise  and  noble  countess  of  Konigsmark,  renowned  w 


B6  the  mcrther  of  the  brave  Marslial  of  Saxotiy,  perceived  that  tty 
not  seconding'  the  forttinatc  deceit  of  the  Prince  Aleicid,  nnd  the 
imttoti  in  genemh  nnd  by  proclaiming  her  rtcovcry^  the  unhappy 
Princess  Sophia  won  id  expose  herself  to  perish  s<ioiier  or  later  by 
SL  more  certain  blow-  She  therefore  potsuaded  her  wretched  nihtrcss 
to  seek  njfngi;  in  Paris,  under  the  escort  an  o1<l  nian,  a  Oermtm 
dotncfttLc.  Having  collected  Hs  tnnch  fnriney  and  jewellery  as  she 
was  abie,  the  prineee^  set  out  with  her  faithful  servonti  who  remained 
with  her  in  the  character  of  father,  which  he  anstuined  durm;^  his 
life;  and  tmly  he  possessed  the  feelings  and  tendemess,  ^  weii  m 
the  sembiance,  of  a  parent. 

The  ttimnlt  nnd  noise  of  PurlSt  however,  rendered  it  a  place  of 
eojonm  ill  ftdapted  to  Sophia,  and  her  desire  of  concealnracnt*  Her 
Binall  ef^tabUshinent  having  l>cen  itic reaped  by  a  iiogle  maid -servant, 
she  accorditigly  emhartccd  for  Louisiana,  where  the  Freoch,  who 
were  ihm  in  possession  of  this  lovely  portion  of  America,  had 
formed  extenfeive  colonies.  Scarcely  was  the  yonng  and  beatuiful 
£tranger  arrived  at  Saw  Orleans,  than  she  attracted  the  attention 
<jf  every  one*  There  was  iti  that  place  a  young  man,  named  Moldask, 

I  who  held  an  otDce  in  the  coliony ;  he  had  tntVf.dlcd  mneh  in  finssia, 
and  believed  that  he  recognised  the  fair  stranger;  hut  be  knew 
not  how  to  persuade  himseif  that  the  daiighter*in*law  of  the  cmr, 
Feter,  eon  id  in  reality  be  reduced  to  eo  lowiy  a  eondltioti ;  and  be 
dared  not  tret  ray  to  any  one  bis  snspicioas  of  her  identity*  He 
offered  bis  friendship  and  assistance  to  ber  auppoj^d  father;  and 
Boon  his  attentive  a)id  pleaising  manners  rendered  bim  «o  acceptable 
to  both,  that  a  mutual  intlmaey  induced  thctn  to  join  thetr  fortunes, 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  same  habitation. 

tt  was  not  long  he  fore  the  news  of  the  death  of  Alexis  reached 
them  thrtmgh  tti^  pttbiie  Journals.  Theti  Moldo^ik  could  no  longer 
conceal  his  doubts  of  the  true  condition  of  iSophla;  and  finding 
that  he  was  not  deceived,  lie  offered  with  respectful  generosity  ta 
abandon  his  pursuits,  and  to  sacritice  private  fortune,  that  he  might 
reconduct  her  to  Moscow.  But  th*;  princcsB,  whose  bitterest  moments 
had  been  there  passed^  preferred  to  hvi^  afar  front  the  daitzling 
iplendour  of  the  court,  in  tranquilUty  and  hon^Hirahle  obscurity. 
She  thanked  the  nob ie^ hearted  Ikf  oida^jk ;  but  implored  him,  Instead 
Gt  swcb  spiendid  offerit,  to  preserve  her  secret  inviolable,  so  that 
nothing  might  troul>le  her  present  feiieity.  He  promised,  and  he 
kept  his  pro]]tifie{  his  heart  ardently  desired  her  happiness,  in  whieh 
ius  own  feiieity  was  involved.  Living  under  the  same  roof,  in  daily 
commtinion,  their  equal  iige  and  ardent  feelings  kindled  in  the  young 
luan's  soul  a  livelier  dame  than  mere  friend s^liip  i  but  reupect  controlled 
it,  and  he  concealed  his  love  in  his  own  bosom. 

At  Icngtb  the  old  domestie,  who,  in  the  character  of  father,  had 
shielded  the  princess,  died,  and  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  the 
Alncere  grief  of  his  grateful  mistreiiii' — a  just  recompen^  I  or  such 
fldelity.  Tropncty  forhadc  that  Moida^k  and  Sophia  should  inhabit 
together  the  aame  dwelling  after  this  event.  He  loved  her  truly,  but 
kived  ber  good  Ikoie  more,  and  explained  to  her,  tiot  wlttmut  grief, 
tliai  it  wflB  oeeetsary  ho  should  seek  another  abode,  unless  that  she, 

;  who  had  already  renounced  all  though Es  of  pride  and  rank,  were 
content  to  assume  a  name  dearer  and  more  sacred  still  limn  that 
of  friend.  He  gave  her  no  reason  to  doubt  that  vanity,  instead  of 
loTQ,  was  tbe  on^ln  of  this  proposal,  giuoe  the  princesi  herself  wa« 
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firm  in  her  desire  to  remain  happy  in  private  life.  With  all  deUei? 
he  souglit  to  assure  her  that  he  could  not  but  remember,  in  c«e 
of  a  renisal,  that  it  was  scarcely  undeserved.  Nor  could  he  em 
forget  how  much  was  exacted  ftom  him,  by  the  almoet  legidliirtk 
of  her  to  whose  hand  he  thus  dared  to  aspire. 

Love,  and  her  desolate  and  defenceless  condition,  induced  tk 
princess  willingly  to  consent;  and,  in  constitating  hi  MMtjf,  tk 
incrcabed  her  own.  Heaven  hlessed  so  happy  a  union;  and,  hi  doe 
time,  an  infknt  bound  still  closer  the  marriage  tie.  Urns,  the  priaectf 
Sophia,  bom  of  noble  blood,  destined  to  enjoy  grandeur,  fiomp^ 
even  a  throne,  having  adandoned  the  magnincence  of  her  fonner 
state,  in  private  life  fhlfilled  all  the  duties  of  nature  and  of  sodetj. 

Years  passed  happily  on,  until  Moldask  was  attacked  with  diieiK, 
which  required  the  aid  of  a  skilfhl  suigeon.  Sopbia  was  nnwilUqi 
to  confide  a  life  so  precious  and  beloved  to  the  care  of  smrgeou  of 
doubtAil  skill,  and  tliercfore  resolved  to  visit  Parig.  She  penasdri 
her  husband  to  sell  all  their  possessions  and  embark.  The  medial 
skill  of  Paris  restored  Moldask  to  health.  Being  now  perfectly  cured, 
the  husband  sought  to  obtain  employment  in  the  Island  of  BonrtwB, 
and  was  successfii]. 

Meanwhile,  the  wife  was  one  day  walking  with  her  grace  Ail  little 
girl  in  a  public  garden,  as  was  her  wont.  She  sat  down  on  a  green 
bank,  and  conversed  with  her  child  in  Grerman,  when  the  Mandial 
of  Saxony,  passing  by,  was  struck  with  the  German  accent,  and 
stayed  to  observe  them.  She  recognized  him  immediately;  and, 
fearing  the  same  f\'om  him,  bent  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  Her  blmlies 
and  confusion  convinced  the  marshal  that  he  was  not  mistakeB; 
and  h?  cried  out,  **How,  Madame?  What  do  I  see?  Is  it  possiltk?'* 
Sophia  suffered  him  not  to  proceed,  but  drawing  hfm  aside,  Ae 
declared  herself,  praying  him  to  keep  sacred  the  needfUl  secret,  snd 
to  return  with  her  to  her  dwelling,  where  she  might  with  giestv 
care  and  security  explain  her  situation.  The  marshal  was  fkitlifU 
to  his  promise,  visited  the  princess  many  times,  though  with  ail 
due  precaution,  and  heard  and  admired  her  history.  He  wislnd 
to  inform  the  King  of  France,  that  this  august  lady  might  be  restond 
to  her  rightful  honours  and  rank,  and  that  he  himself  might  thus 
complete  the  good  work  begun  by  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Konigsmark.  He  did  inform  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who 
wished  to  restore  her  to  her  former  rank.  Sophia  refused  all  these 
suggestions  and  offers.  am  so  used,"  she  said  to  the  oflScer  who 
proposed  to  reconduct  her  to  the  court — **I  am  so  used  to  thii 
domestic  and  pHvatc  life,  that  I  will  never  change  it.  Neither  to 
be  near  a  throne,  nor  to  receive  the  greatest  homage,  nor  to  enjqr 
riches,  nor  even  to  possess  the  universe,  would  give  me  the  shadow 
of  the  pleasure  and  delight  I  feci  at  this  moment."  So  saying,  she 
tenderly  embraced  the  one  and  the  other  of  her  dear  family. 

She  lived  long  with  her  husband  aud  daughter,  serene  and' con- 
tented, dividing  her  cares  and  occupations  between  assisting  and 
amusing  the  one,  and  educating  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the 
other.  Death  snatched  from  her,  within  a  short  interval,  these  two 
beloved  ones,  who  had  filled  her  heart  with  sweet  emotions;  and 
for  a  long  time  that  heart  was  a  prey  to  one  only  sentiment  of 
the  deepest  grief.  Yet  not  even  this  sorrow  affected  her  so  much, 
but  that  she  believed  the  unhappiness  of  grandeur  to  be  still  greater. 
She  constantly  refused  the  repeated  invitations  to  Vienna;  and] 
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^AccepCing  only  a  imnU  pension  fVom  the  liberalitj  of  ih&  empr^ss^^ 
ghtv  netirod  to  Vitry,  near  Paris,  where  she  wished  fit!  1 1  to  pass  tmder 
the  name  of  Madame  Molddiik ;  but  it  was  impossible  nnj  longer 
ta  conceal  her  high  l>lrth  and  iUustrtous  ancestiy,  Notwithstanding 
this,  she  never  abandoned  her  accustomed  simplicity  and  retire- 
ment of  life,  in  which  alone  she  had  begun  to  findt  and  found  to 
Iht*  last,  trae  felicity. 

30PH0NISBA, 

DAUfiHTKB  of  Asdralml,  the  celebrated  Carthagitiian  general,  a 
lady  of  tincommon  beauty  and  aecomplisbmcnts,  married  Syphax, 
a  JTuraidiaTi  prince^  who  was  tomlly  defeated  l>y  the  combined 
fbrces  of  bis  rival*  MassiplsBa.  and  the  KomanB.  On  this  occasion, 
Sophonisba  felt  Into  the  hands  of  Masslnis^  who,  captivatad  by 
h&T  beauty,  married  her,  on  the  death  of  Sypbas,  which  occurred 
Boon  nfter  at  Home.  Bnt  this  act  displeased  the  Romans,  beean^ 
Sopborrisba  was  a  Carthaginian  princcsa,  and  Margin issa  b»d  not 
asked  their  consent.  The  elder  Seipio  Ati-ieanus  ordered  the  timid 
Kanildian  monarch  to  dismiss  Sophonisba ;  and  the  cowardly  Iting, 
Instcatl  of  rcsci^tin^f  the  insult,  and  joining  the  Carthaginiana  against 
the  Romans^  sent  his  wife  a  cup  of  poison ^  advising  her  to  die  like 
the  daughter  of  AsdrubaL  She  drank  the  poison  with  calmness  and 
Kr^nity,  about  B,  C,  203, 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOAXNA, 

A  rAifATic,  was  bom,  In  April,  1750,  In  tlio  west  of  England. 
Her  parents  were  poor,  and  she  was  for  many  years  a  servant. 
Early  in  life  she  indulged  in  vlsinnary  feelings  i  bat  when  she  was 
forty -two,  she  claimed  the  charncter  of  a  prophetess.  For  more  than 
twenty  yeara  (torn  that  time,  she  cotitlnned  to  poor  forth  unrntelli^ 
gible  rhapsodies,  by  which  she  succeeded  in  making  many  dupes» 
At  length,  mistaking  disease  for  pregnancy,  she  anuLHinceil  that  she 
was  to  l>e  the  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh ;  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  hi^  receptior^  by  her  deluded  folio vveiu  She, 
however,  died  of  the  malady,  December  27,  1S14  Her  sect  is  not 
even  yet  exUneL 

^  BOUTHEY,   CAROLINE  ANNE, 

'»  Better  Jctiown  in  the  literary  world  as  Caroline  Bowles,  an 
English  poetess  of  £ne  genius  and  tender  piety,  was  bom  about  the 
cloijc  of  the  last  century*  Her  father  was  of  an  eminent  family  in 
the  county  of  Wilts.,  and  viciir  of  a  parish  in  Northiimptonshire : 
he  gave  his  daughter  an  excellent  education.  H^ir  talent  for  poetry 
was  cultivated  by  her  elder  brother,  the  Hev,  William  Linle  Bowles, 
himself  a  master  of  the  Cbri^^tli^n  lyre.  Miss  fiowles  protitcd  by 
these  adTantagQfl  and  encourage ments,  and  in  1820  her  Hr«t  work, 
**Ellen  Fitxarthur,"  was  published.  Her  next  was  "ITie  Winter'a 
Talc,  and  other  Focma/'  in  1S22,  which  was  well  approved.  In 
1836,  "The  Birthday,  and  other  Foems,"  "A  Collection  of  Prose  and 
Poetical  Pieccs,"^  "Solitary  Honrs,**  &c. 

In  1839,  Miss  Bowles  beeatne  the  second  wife  of  Bobert  Sou  they, 
the  poet,  whom  she  tended,  during  his  declining  and  in6rm  age, 
wilh  the  tenderness  aitd  sweet  sympathy  w^hich  kindred  taste,  ad- 
miring  afleetion,  and  Christian  love  inspired.  He  died  in  18^13. 
Mrs  £Southcy  hm  written  Utile  imder  her  present  name,  hut  her 
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earlj  prodacUoni  are  sufficient  to  place  her  amoDi^  tbe  best  pock 
of  her  rex. 

**A\\  high  poetry  must  be  religious,"  sajrs  Profteor  WilsoQt  ud 
who  that  is  conscious  of  possessing  a  soul  that  kmgt  fbr  fall■o^ 
tality  but  fieels  the  truth  of  this  doctrine?  There  la  an  atptaitiQi 
in  every  mind  for  something  higher,  better*  loTelier  thaa  eta  k 
found  on  earth;  and  it  is  the  holiest  office  of  poe^  to  embody 
language  those  vague  yearnings  for  happiness  and  purity ;  and  paint, 
on  the  dark  and  torn  canvas  of  human  life,  transparent  and  glovi^ 
pictures  of  heavenly  beauty  and  tranquillity.  Few  writers  have  dose 
this  with  more  effect  than  Mrs.  Southey.  There  is  a  ainoeritir,  i 
devotedness,  ay,  and  an  enjoyment  too,  in  her  religions  muDigit 
which  shows  that  Christian  feeling  has  eleyated  the  poetic  senti- 
ment in  ber  heart  till  she  can  sing  of  the  "better  land"  with  the 
sure  and  sweet  conviction  of  its  reality  and  blessedness.  In  printB 
life  Mrs.  Southey  is  the  Christian  lady,  doing  good  and  commom- 
eating  happiness  in  her  domestic  pursuits  as  she  does  by  her  llteniy 
talents. 

SOUTHWORTH,  EMMA  D.  E.  NKVITTK, 
Is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Le  Compe  Nevitte  and  Sminnik 
George  Wailes,  of  St.  Mary's,  Maryland.  On  either  side*  her  ancatoa 
were  French  and  English  Roman  Catholics,  who  came  to  AmericA 
in  1682,  with  Calvert,  and  settled  at  St.  Blory's,  the  first  setttemest 
in  Maryland,  where  they  became  extensive  land-holders.  Here  they 
continued  to  reside  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  holding  bonoonbie 
posts,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  prorisee 
and  the  state.  At  the  age  of  four.  Miss  Nevitte  lost  her  fiuto,  sad 
after  that  event  resided  with  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Wailes,  a  Miiy* 
land  lady  of  the  old  school,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  Episcopri 
church.  Her  mother  was  married  a  second  time,  to  Joshua  L 
Henshaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of  13oston ;  and  to  his  personal  instmctkB 
his  step-daughter  is  indebted  for  all  the  education  she  received. 

In  1841,  Miss  Nevitte  became  Mrs.  Southworth ;  and  in  IM,  br 
a  sudden  and  overwhelming  misfortune,  she  was  left  destitute,  wA 
two  infants  to  maintain.  In  1846,  she  wrote  her  first  sketch  and 
published  it  anonymously;  her  second  story  she  sent  to'  the 
"National  Era,"  and  its  editor,  Dr.  Bailey,  not  only  approved  the 
sketch,  but  saw  so  clearly  the  genius  and  power  manifested  by  it, 
that  he  sought  out  the  writer,  and,  by  his  encouragement,  indnoed 
her  to  venture  more  boldly  on  the  thorny  path  of  authorsliip.  Her 
principal  productions  are  "Retribution,  or  The  Vale  of  Shadowa' 
1849 ;  *  The  Deserted  Wife,"  1850 ;  "The  Mother-in-Law,  or  The 
Isle  of  Rays,"  and  "Shannondale,"  published  in  1851.  She  has  alio 
written  several  ver^  interesting  tales  and  sketches  for  periodicals. 

Mrs.  Southworth  is  yet  young,  both  as  a  woman  and  an  autiior; 
but  slie  is  a  writer  of  great  promise,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
that  the  future  productions  of  her  pen  will  surpass  those  works  wSi 
which  she  has  already  favoured  the  reading  public — works  showhtf 
great  powers  of  the  imagination,  and  strength  and  depth  of  feeling, 
it  is  true,  but  also  written  in  a  wild  and  extravagant  manner  and 
occasionally  with  a  freedom  of  expression  that  almost  borders  on 
impiety.  This  we  are  constrained  to  say,  though  we  feel  assured 
that  no  one  would  shrink  more  reluctantly  than  the  young  writer 
herself  from  coolly  and  cahnly  approaching,  with  too  familiar  a 
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band,  the  Persons  and  placiJl  held  aai:red  hy  all  the  Christ  inn 
world.  Shi;  scem^  earned^  hy  a  fen'Ld  imagiuationf  ji)  an  ciitha-- 
fls^Tn  for  depicting  character  as  it  is  actually  found,  (in  which  bhc 
exceK)  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  hy  correct  mstc  or  good 
JndpmBnt»  In  other  respects  her  novels  arc  deeply  interesting. 
They  show,  in  every  pag*t  the  hand  of  u  writer  of  unusual  grenma 
and  ability.  In  descriptiooa  of  Son  them  life,  and  of  negro  cbariicter 
and  mftde  of  expression,  she  is  unequalled.  She  writes  evidently 
fh>Tn  a  full  heart  and  an  ovcrflowii^g  brain,  and  senda  her  work  a 
forth  to  the  critlciams  of  an  un impassioned  public  without  the 
advantage  they  would  receive  ft-otn  a  revision,  and  carcfhi  pruning, 
In  aofne  moment  when  calmer  reflection  was  hi  the  iii»dendaney. 

b  SOUZA,   MARIA    FLAHAULT  DE, 

wWa&  bom  at  Parii.  8he  married  the  Chevalier  de  Souza, 
bassador  f^m  Portugal  to  the  coiirt  of  France,  and  editor  of  a  fine 
edition  of  Gamoens.  Madame  de  Souza^  at  that  time  a  wldow^  waa 
among  the  noble  emigrants  who  sought  siielter  in  Hnglnnd,  from 
the  revolutionary  storms  of  1789.  She  had  been  admired  aji  a  bril- 
liant woroan  of  fiuhion?  and  it  has  been  said  of  her,  that  it  was 
only  "necessity,  the  mother  of  mrtentwn"  that  had  converted  her 
Into  a  successful  author. 

Her  earliest  work,  ^'Charles  and  Marie,"  was  published  hy  suh- 
scription  in  London^  and  was,  in  point  of  tlme^  one  of  the  very  tins  I 
fictions  noticed  by  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Madame  dc  Souza,  being 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Talleyrand,  ob^ined  pcmdHsion  to  return 
to  France.  On  being  presets  Ecd  to  Naijolcon,  he  grtuiously  asked 
which  among  her  works  was  her  favourite,  "Mon  njeillci»r  ouvrugc, 
aire,  le  voice,"  she  replied^  iniroducing  her  aod,  the  handsome  and 
animated  Charles  de  Fbhault,  who  wa»  soon  alterwards  appointed 
aEd-deHMUDp  to  the  emperor^  atid  accompanied  him  tlirotigh  all  hie^ 
campaJgna.  The  most  esteemed  of  Madame  de  Souza*g  novels  arc, 
"Eug&ne  de  Rothclin,"  and  "Adele  dc  Scnangc,"  both  distinguished 
to/r  aioral  parity,  and  a  particular  delicacy  of  thought ;  thcj»e  hocjks 
were  much  admired  by  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox.  Madame 
de  Souza  was  educated  at  that  period  preceding  the  revolution,  when 
ladies  of  rank  were  taught,  at  their  convenui,  very  little  niore  than 
to  shine  in  a  drawing-room.  Madame  de  Genii  a  relates,  in  her 
entertaining  memoirs^  the  pains  i^he  took  to  induce  the  Duchess  de 
Chartres,  and  some  other  court  dames,  to  learn  a  little  orlhography. 
Their  expressions  vvcre  choice,  and  their  style  In  speaking  lhultle»s ; 
but  alas  I  they  could  not  epelL  Madame  de  Souza  used,  ingenu- 
ously, to  avow  that  this  defect  of  her  early  education  ^jhe  had  never 
been  able  to  remedy.  At  the  fame  time,  the  critics  allow  tiiat  her 
French  b  a  model  of  ease  and  purity.  She  died  in  IBSC^  at  her 
LoteU  Fauhouilg  St.  Honore,  surrounded  by  many  attached  friends 
and  relatives,  having  lived  to  see  her  grand -children  grown  np,  and 
h^r  ^n  reinstated  in  his  rank,  at  the  court  of  the  Tuiileries. 

^  SPILBERG,  ADRIANA, 

Wa»  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1G16.  She  was  tatight  painting  by 
her  fiithcr,  John  Spilberg,  an  eminent  iii'^toriciU  and  portiait  painter. 
Her  best  works  were  portraits  in  crayon,  rhmigh  jibe  iiometimes 
paiated  in  oil.   Her  eminent  abilitsce  caused  her  Co  bt  invlt«d  to 
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the  court  of  the  electress,  at  DoBaeldrop,  where  she  wm  nccM 
with  marks  of  respect  and  honour.  She  meiried  the  cdehntad 
painter,  Eglon  Vender  Keer. 

SPILIMBEBGO,    IBINE  Dl, 

Was  of  a  noble  fkmily  at  Venice,  and  is  seid  to  hare  heea  in- 
stmcted  hj  Titian,  whose  style  she  certainly  fbllowed.  She  pdbted 
merely  for  amusement ;  and  flourished  aboat  1560.  Tltiaai,  wbo 
lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  her  fisunily,  drew  her  portrait. 

STAAL,    MADAME  DE, 

Whose  maiden  name  was  De  Launai,  was  bom,  in  1698,  at  Psrii^ 
and  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist.  She  received  an  ezcelknt 
education  in  the  convent  of  St.  Sauveur,  in  Normandy,  and  displi^ 
precocious  talents.  For  many  years  she  was  waiting- woman  to  tin 
Duchess  of  Maine ;  and  having  been  privy  to  some  of  the  dndhoA 
political  intrigues,  which  she  refhsed  to  betray  to  the  govemmn^ 
she  was,  for  two  years,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile ;  for  which  honour- 
able fidelity  she  was  but  ill  rewarded.  She  married  the  Banm  de 
StaaU  and  died  in  1750.  She  wrote  her  own  memoirs,  letters^  sad 
two  comedies. 

STAEL,  ANNE   LOUISE   GERMAIN,   MADAME  DE, 

Was  bom,  April  22nd.,  1766,  at  Paris.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  French  financier,  Necker.  Her  parents  being  pro- 
tectants, instead  of  receiving  her  education,  like  most  yonng  laoM 
of  the  period,  in  the  seclusion  of  a  convent,  she  was  reared  at  hoatt 
and  allowed  to  mingle  freely  with  the  talented  guests  who  assembled 
in  her  mother's  drawing-room.  Already  a  precocious  cMld,  thii 
produced  in  her  a  premature  development  of  intellect.  Some  of  tlie 
gravest  men  who  visited  Madame  Necker,  when  her  daughter  hid 
scarcely  emerged  frt)m  childhood,  discerned  her  intellectual  power, 
and  found  pleasure  in  conversing  with  her ;  the  acuteness  of  her 
judgment  already  revealing  what  she  would  one  day  become.  From 
her  mother  she  imbibed  a  strong  religious  feeling,  which  never 
abandoned  her;  Necker  imparted  to  her  his  ambitious  love  of 
political  popularity ;  and  the  society  in  which  she  was  brought  ap 
strengthened  her  passion  for  literature,  and  fed  the  burning  flame 
of  her  genius.  Her  life  and  writings  bear  deep  traces  of  these  three 
powerAil  principles.  As  a  talker  she  has  never  perhaps  been  surpas- 
sed. Clear,  comprehensive,  and  vigorous,  like  that  of  man,  her 
language  was  aiso  frill  of  womanly  passion  and  tenderness.  Her 
afibction  for  her  fother  was  enthusiastic,  and  her  respect  for  him 
bordered  upon  veneration.  The  closest  and  most  unreserved  friend- 
ship marked  their  intercourse  through  life.  Mademoiselle  Necker 
was  heir  to  immense  wealth;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty,  throng 
the  interposition  of  Marie  Antoinette,  a  marriage  was  brought  about 
between  her  and  the  Baron  de  StaSl  Holstein,  then  Swedish  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  France.  M.  de  Stael  was  young,  handsome^ 
and  cultivated ;  he  had  no  fortune,  but  he  was  a  Lutheran ;  and  as 
M.  Necker  had  no  inclination  to  see  his  fortune  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  catholic,  bis  consent  was  easily  obtained. 

Neither  the  disposition  or  situation  of  Madame  de  Sta«l  would 
allow  her  to  remain  indififerent  to  the  general  agitation  which  pre- 
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Vatled  in  France.  Enthasjastic  In  her  love  of  Jibertf,  fihc  gave  all 
the  weight  of  her  inHuence  to  the  cause.  Her  father's  banishment 
In  17B7«  And  his  triumphiknt  return  in  17S8»  deeply  nffectcd  licr; 
and  wlien  he  wss  obtiffed  to  retire  fVom  public  lif^j,  it  was  a  stmrce 
of  deep  grief  and  disappointment  to  her.  During  Gobeeplerre'ji  as- 
cendency, she  exerted  herself,  at  the  baxard  of  lier  life,  to  save 
his  vieEima,  and  she  pwbliahed  a  powerful  and  ejoquent  defenee  of 
the  queen.  On  the  2nd.  of  September,  when  ibc  locsin  called  the 
popyl^ce  to  riot  and  murder,  Ehe  fled  from  Parifl,  with  great  difll- 
calty,  and  took  refuge  with  Ijcr  father,  at  Coppct,  When  Sweden 
recognised  the  Freneh  republie*  she  returned  to  Paris  with  her 
hiishand,  who  was  again  appointed  Swedish  ambassador.  Her  m- 
flueiiee,  social!,  liternrv,  and  political,  wa^  widely  extended.  On 
Tftlleyrariirs  return  from  Americii,  in  i79*>,  iibe  obtained,  through 
Barrils  his  appointment  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affaini.  To  this 
]ML'rlud  aUo  tielongii  two  political  pamphlets^  containing  her  views 
reppecting  ilie  situation  of  France  in  171*5,  which  express  tlie  rc- 
tn!irktil>le  o|jiTdoii  that  France  could  arrive  at  limited  monarchy  only 
ihroti^h  military  dc.tpotijstn. 

In  17J*8,  M.  de  Sta6l  died;  her  connexion  with  her  huHl>and  had 
not  liieen  a  Jiappy  one^  When  pbc  became  desirouii  of  saving  her 
clilldren^A  property  fioni  tlic  effeet  of  his  lavish  expcndittire,  a 
separation  took  pi  ace  j  but  when  bis  in  firm!  ties  mquired  the  kind 
offices  of  friends,  she  returned  to  him,  and  was  with  htm  when  lue 
died. 

Madame  do  Sta^I  firwt  saw  Napoleon  in  1797.  His  brilliant  a^pa- 
tadon  excited  her  admiration,  hut  thl^i  sentiment  soon  gave  way  to 
fear  and  aversicm;  ber  oppoaition  offended  Napoleon,  and  she  waa 
Ijani^hed  from  Fans.  She  resided  with  her  father  ut  Coppct,  where 
she  devoted  herself  to  literature.  After  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
she  visited  Italy  and  Germany;  which  vijiits  prfjdnced  her 
two  most  remarkable  works,  "Corlnne,**  and  '^Germany.**  The  latter, 
when  printed  in  Hurler,  won  fielzed  and  destroyed  by  the  minister  of 
police;  and  iicr  exile  from  Parb  was  extended  to  banishment  from 
France.  During  her  residencQ  on  her  father's  estate,  Mudanie  dc 
Stft^l  contraeteil  a  marriage  with  a  yonng  officer,  in  delicate  health, 
by  the  name  of  de  ItfHica,  wliieh  con  tin  tied  n  secret  till  her  death. 
Notwithstanding  ^he  was  twice  the  age  of  her  husband,  this  marriage 
was  very  happy,  M,  dc  liocca  loml  her  with  romantic  enthusioj^ito ; 
and  she  realized,  in  hi.i*  aflfectiori,  some  of  Ihe  dreams  of  her  youth. 
He  survived  her  only  six  months.  Banished  from  Krunce,  Madame 
de  StuB  wandered  over  Europe ;  her  snlTerhigs  she  has  ernljodied 
In  her  **Ten  Years  of  Exile/*  In  1814  sIk-  returned  to  Paris,  and 
WJMt  treated  with  great  diiitinction  by  the  allied  princes-  On  the 
rcturri  of  Kapolcon  from  Elba,  she  retired  to  Goppct,  ft  is  said 
thai  he  invited  her  to  return  to  Pari,s^  and  that  she  refused  to  do 
BO*  After  the  restoration,  she  received  from  the  government  ttvo 
millions  of  francs ;  tlic  isum  w  hie  It  her  father  liad  left  In  the  royal 
treastiry.  Surrottnded  hy  a  happy  domestic  circle,  esteemed  and 
conrtdd  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  capital,  Madame  de  Stoiil 
refolded  in  Varh  till  her  death,  wtilch  took  place  in  July,  1817. 
Madame  de  Stati  ha?  been  called  the  greatest  female  writer  of  all 
age^-^  and  countries.  She  wn&  certainly  the  moat  dl£tlngui«ilted  for 
talent*  among  the  women  of  her  Rge*  Since  Rousseau  and  Voltaire, 
no  F^rench  writer  has  dhiplayed  equal  power.  Her  works  are  an- 
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mcrouft— •Oulnne,"  -Dclplilnc,"  •H.;enMany,"  ••Ten  Ytm  of  EdCl 
and  **Goii8idcratlons  on  the  French  RcvoluUi'n,**  are  the  nMMt  mu 

STANUOeE.  LADY  HESTER,  I 
Was  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  well  taoal 
fbr  hU  eccentricities  and  democratic  sentiments.  Her  motlNrii-^ 
sister  of  the  celebrated  WUUam  Pitt.  Ladjr  Hester  earir  kxt  te 
mother,  and,  nnder  the  nominal  guidance  of  a  yoangluid  gijsti^l 
mother,  she  received  an  ill-directed  and  Inappropiiate  ednotkil 
She  was  ytry  precodoos— the  genius  of  the  fitinitj,  and  the  hroam 
of  her  father,  with  whom  she  took  great  liberties.  She  rebfia 
herself,  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  the  earl,  in  a  demoGnrieft 
put  down  his  carriage,  she  brought  him  round  again  bj  an  anwif  ■ 

fractical  appeal.   *«rgot  myself  a  pair  of  stilts,*'  she  s3id,*^oc  i 
stumped  down  a  dirty  lane,  where  my  fkther,  who  was  alwin  ' 
spying  about  through  a  glass,  could  see  me.*'    The  experimenc  hd 
the  desired  effect;  her  fkthor  questioned  her  good-hnmouredly apos  ' 
her  new  mode  of  locomotion,  and  the  retmlt  was  a  new  carriip 
Unlike  her  father,  Lady  Hester  was  a  violent  aristocrat,  boumi 
of  her  nobility,  and  priding  herself  upon  those  mental  and  jMeL 
peculiarities  which  she  considered  the  marks  of  high  birth.  At  a 
early  age,  (he  established  herself  in  the  family  of  lier  nncK  ^ 
Pitt,  for  the  purpose,  she  asserted,  of  guarding  the  interati  d 
her  fhmily  during  a  perilous  political  crisis.   She  resided  with  Vt 
Pitt  till  his  death,  courted  and  flattered  by  the  most  distingiriAci 
people  in  England,  and  eigoying  all  the  advantages  which  her  poittiai  | 
as  mistress  of  his  house  afforded  her.    She  represents  hendf  ■ 
having  possessed  considerable  intlucnco  with  Mr.  Pitt ;  sharing  Ui 
confidence,  and  exercising  a  large  amount  of  control  orer  tte  \ 
patronage  belonging  to  his  post.  I 
AOcr  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  she  obtained  Arom  Geoige  the  TbU  I 
a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds.   On  this  she  tried  to  mafaitiii 
her  former  rank  and  stylo ;  but,  finding  it  impossible,  she  remored 
to  Wales,  and  finally,  in  1810,  to  the  East.   In  1818,  she  seRied 
near  Sidon ;  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Djoim,  her  celehrited 
Syrian  residence.   Here  she  erected  extensive  buildings  fbr  henelf 
and  suite,  in  the  Oriental  style,  with  several  gardens  laid  out  irttk 
good  taste.  Money  goes  very  far  in  the  East,  and  the  manifi2?nce 
which  she  exhibited,  added  to  her  well-known  rank,  acquired  ftr 
her  an  influence  which  her  personal  character  soon  established ;  tnd 
she  exercised  a  degree  of  power  and  control  over  the  neighboariag 
tribes  and  their  chiefs,  for  which  their  ignorance  and  superstition 
can  alone  account.   Lady  Hester  here  promulgated  those  pecnliv 
religious  sentiments  which  she  continued  to  hold  to  the  last  The 
words  of  St.  John,  "But  there  is  one  who  shall  come  after  me,  «rho 
is  greater  than  I  am,"  she  with  a  most  extraordinary  carelessneii 
attributes  to  Christ;  and  upon  this  promise  she  founded  her  belief 
in  the  coming  of  another  Messiah,  whose  herald  she  professed  lo 
be.   She  kept  in  a  luxurious  stable,  carefully  attended  to  by  tUxm 
devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  two  marcs,  one  of  which,  possessing 
a  natural  defect  in  the  back,  she  avowed  was  born  ready  saddled 
for  the  Messiah ;  the  other,  kept  sacred  for  herself,  she  was  to  ride 
upon  at  his  right  hand,  when  the  coming  took  place. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  Lady  Hester's  faith  really  was.  She 
professed  to  believe  iu  astrology,  magic,  necromancy,  demonology, 
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and  ill  rarious  ejctrnvaguneei;  i>ej?<iliarly  Iier  This  mysikiara 

wdl  aJapti^d  to  tUc  people  miiopj?  whom  ^Ixg  dwelt,  and  maj 
it3  A  greAl  measure  have  been  assumffd  tti  impai^e  upon  and  confirm 
her  influence  with  tliem.  Fassessln^  In  a  h\^h  degree  the  spirit  of 
inirigu^!,  aht  exercised  her  {K>wors  in  foinuriting  or  allaying  the 
dtsturbaiice^^  amorvg  the  neigh botjdng  tribes*  WJtij  the  Emir  Beshyr, 
I*rlnce  of  the  Dru&e!$,  whom  sbe  braved^  ftbc  kept  up  an  uncea-Sin^ 
Itobtjiity ;  lier  enmity  wm  also  violeutly  displayed  towards  the  wbolti 
consular  body,  who  she  said  ^^virere  intended  to  regulate  inerchanti, 
irnd  not  to  interfere  with  or  control  iiobiUty."  On  the  other  hand« 
•he  was  profuse  in  htv  Ixmnty,  and  charimhlc  to  tlie  poor  and 
«Siieted  of  every  faith.  Her  residence  was  a  phn:e  of  r^fupre  to 
all  the  perttecuted  and  di^trcss^d  who  songlit  her  i«ri>teciion.  When 
news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Kaiiarino,  all  the  Franks  in  &iyda  fled 
for  refuge  to  her  dwciiiiig ;  andt  after  the  liiege  of  Acre,  [^he  relieved 
and  sheltered  ^verai  Imndred  persons.  Nor  was  her  ^enerouity 
eonlned  to  acts  like  theee;  sM  lent  large  sums  to  chiefs  mid 
individtialE,  who,  in  their  extremity,  applied  to  her;  and,  to  (»ave 
whole  fumilies  from  the  miseries  of  the  conscription,  she  furnlr^hed 
the  rcquii^itc  fines.  Thh  profuse  expenditure,  added  to  the  charge 
of  her  household,  which  was  seldom  composed  of  less  than  far 
person  St  without  counting  the  various  hungers -on  from  witltout,  sc: 
crippled  her  means.  She  took  up  money  at  ati  enormous  inter 
and  became  involved  in  peeuiijary  difficnltjcs.  Upon  applicati 
made  hy  one  of  bcr  creditors  to  tlie  British  frovernment,  in  183^; 
I^rd  I'aljiierstoii  issued  ati  order  to  the  consuls,  forbidding  them 
to  Hisn  the  iieceiisary  certificates  of  Lady  Hester's  still  ht'ingr  alive  5 
11  nd  this  high -handed  measure  being  carried  out,  lihe  wufi  benee^ 
forward  deprived  of  all  nse  of  her  pension. 

Tormented  by  her  creditors,  and  enraged  at  the  treatment  she 
bad  received  from  ber  own  govenimcnt.  Lady  Hester  renounced 
ber  allegiance,  reluaing  ever  again  10  receive  her  pen&ion.  Sh» 
walled  up  her  gateway,  determining  to  bave  110  cominunlcatioii' 
with  any  one  without;  and  dismissed  ber  physician,  though  sbfl" 
was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  pulmonary  disease.  Iir.  M,  left  her 
in  Auguijt,  1838.  Her  lust  tetter  to  him  li  dated  May,  1839;  and 
ou  the  23rd.  of  Jitnc,  1S39,  attended  by  a  few  slaves,  and  wlthotit 
H  single  European  or  Qhristiau  near  her,  she  breathed  her  lasti 
aged  ^i!cty- three  yejirsj  Mr.  Aloore,  the  English  consul  at  Ikyrout, 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  an  American  missionary,  bearing  of  her  deaih, 
proceeded  to  Djoun,  nnd  performed  the  last  sad  oMees  io  her 
remaiusi  burying  her  at  mid  night  in  her  own  garden. 

ST<  CECILIA, 
The  patroness  of  music,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  lady,  bOTQ 
about  the  year  235.  Her  ^toiy,  as  related  hy  the  Roman  CutholicB, 
that  her  parents  married  her  to  a  young  pagan  nobleman,  Va- 
lerianus.  Cecilia  told  him,  on  her  weddiigg*nlght,  thai  she  was 
visited  nightly  by  an  angel  Yalerianus  dt^^red  to  sec  tbe  angel; 
but  hb  bride  told  him  that  It  would  be  impossible,  unless  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  This  be  consented  to,  and  wa^  baptir^ed  by 
Fope  Urlian  the  First ;  after  which,  retu rising  to  bis  wife^  he  found 
her  at  prayer,  a«d  by  her  side  a  beautiful  young  man,  clothed 
with  brightness.  Yalerianus  conversed  witli  the  angel,  who  foretold 
hi£  majiyrdom,  and  that  of  his  brother,  Tiburtltis.   In  a  few  years. 
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Takrianos  ami  Tlbnrtins  were  beheaded.  Cecilia  was  offered  bs 
lil^,  if  slie  woald  nciilice  to  the  idob ;  bat  she  reftased,  sad  mi 
thrown  into  a  caklron  of  boiling  water.  St.  Cecilia  is  said  to  hire 
excelled  so  greatly  in  music,  as  to  have  drawn  the  angel  from  the 
cebMCial  regions  hj  her  melodj. 

STEELE.  MRS.  ANNE, 
Was  the  danrhter  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Steele,  a  dissenting  minister  it 
Bmoghtoo*  in  Hampshire.   She  is  the  authoress  of  manj  of 
mos^t  popular  hymn*  sung  in  churches.   She  also  wrote  a  Ttnka 
of  the  Psalms»  whkh  siwwed  great  talent.    She  died  in  1779. 

STENGEL,   FRANZISKA  TOIT, 
Resii>i3  at  Manheim.  She  has  written  many  historical  ronuiKa^ 
and  gained  considerable  celebrity  in  her  profession. 

STEPHENS,    ANN  S., 

Is  a  natire  of  Derby,  Connecticut  In  1831  she  was  married  lo 
Mr.  Eiiward  Stephens,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Portland,  Msine. 
wherv  her  Uteraiy  career  commenced.  In  1835  she  established  a 
periodical  called  **The  Portland  Magazine,'*  which  was  edited  bf 
her  for  two  years,  and  attained  considerable  popularity,  owing; 
chiefly,  to  her  own  contributions  to  it.  In  1837  Mr.  and  Mn 
Stephens  removed  to  New  York,  where  they  have  since  rcsideiL 
Soon  after  her  settlement  in  that  city,  she  became  editor  of  **The  La- 
dies* Companion,**  and  subsequently  editor  of  the  Ladies'  National 
Magazine  ;**  an  interesting  and  popular  work.  She  has  also  been 
a  regular  contributor  to  most  of  the  leading  American  periudicaiL 
For  one  of  her  stories,  "Mary  Derwcnt,**  8lio  received  a  prixe  of 
four  hundred  dollars,  yet  it  can  by  no  means  be  considered  her 
besL  In  truth,  she  is  one  of  the  most  successful  Ma^^azine  writers 
of  the  day;  and  her  sketches  and  novcUcttcs,  if  collected,  woald 
till  several  volumes.  As  a  poetess,  Mrs.  Stephens  is  couiparatiTelx 
but  little  known ;  the  flew  pieces  of  hers  that  have  appeared  an 
marked  by  the  same  picturesque  detail  and  easy  dow  of  language 
with  her  prose  sketches.  She  excels  in  drawing  pictures  with  ber 
pen— in  placing  before  her  readers,  by  a  few  graphic  lines  and 
glowing  words,  a  character  or  scone,  whether  in  high  or  low  life, 
amid  the  palaces  of  royalty  or  the  wild  depths  of  the  westera 
forests,  with  such  vividness  and  power  that  it  seems  to  stand 
real  presence"  before  the  eye. 

STEPHENS,  KATHARINE, 

The  daughter  of  a  carver  and  gilder,  was  bom  in  London,  Sep- 
tember 18th.,  1794.  She  gave  early  proofs  of  her  musical  abilities 
and  on  the  23rd.  of  September,  1813,  made  her  debut  on  the  stsge> 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  as  a  vocalist,  and  was  received  with  great 
4pplausc.  She  continued  fbr  a  long  time  the  principal  female  singer 
on  the  English  stage.  Her  character  was  always  unimpeachable. 

STEWART,  HARRIET  BRADFORD, 
Was  bom  near  Stamford,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  24th.  of  Jxa», 
1798.   Her  father,  Colonel  Tiffany,  was  an  officer  durinsr  the  reve- 
lutionory  war,  but  he  died  while  his  daughter  wa*  '  mm.  ^ 
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ber  youth  wiifi  passed  principally  &t  Albany  and  Cooperstown,  in 
Kpv  York.  In  1^22,  Miss  Tiffany  married  the  Rev,  C.  S.  Stewart, 
fnis!4on£uy  to  ihe  3*>idwich  lahuidit,  and  accotiipttniL<d  htm  to  those 
distant  and  nnoultiviiti^d  regions.  She  hod  pri^vlously,  in 
piVjs«<.'d  throtif^h  timt  mysterious  change  df^nominatcd  regetjcmiioii^ 
"Eepeated  aftlictions,"  says  htr  hiotgrrapher,  tlie  Rev,  Mr,  Eddy,  "the 
death  of  friends,  and  her  own  sickness,  led  her  to  feel  the  neijd  of 
a  strong  arai  and  a  snj-e  hope.  She  turned  to  illm  who  can  give 
suppcin  to  the  fiouL  in  the  hours  of  its  dark  nigbt,  and  guide  it 
amltl  the  gloom.*' 

The  great  subject  of  a  miMionary  life  was  presented  to  her  view, 
conuccted  with  a  proposal  to  aecoinpany  tl^c  Rev,  0.  B.  Stewart  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  his  assiittant  and  companion.  She  accor- 
dingly married  hunj  aud  they  sailed*  in  company  with  a  largo 
tiuml>cr  of  others  who  were  destined  for  the  same  laborious  but 
delightful  services,  on  the  lUtb*  of  November,  1822. 

They  arrived*  in  April  of  the  following  year,  at  Honolulu  ;  and 
after  a  residence  of  a  £cw  d&yA,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  located  them- 
^Ives  at  Lahalua,  a  town  containing  about  twenty -five  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  were  mostly  in  a  degraded  condition.  Here  they 
Ibuud  byt  few  of  t!ie  convctnenees  of  life,  and  were  obliged  to  live 
in  little  hut.*^,  which  afforded  biit  slight  shelter  from  the  scorching 
heat  or  the  pelting  raiu.  In  these  rni^rable  tenements  did  tbe  child 
af  huxur)-^  and  wealth  reside,  and  in  perfect  contentment  perform 
Ihe  duties  of  her  station.  She  jjnffered,  but  did  not  complmn  j  she 
labotired  hard,  but  was  not  weary ;  and  cheerful  In  her  lot,  smiled 
even  at  her  privations  and  sorrows. 

Jn  i82ii,  her  health  began  to  faiL  Unable  longer  to  labour  for 
her  perishing  heathen  sisters,  she  sailed  for  England,  in  order  to 
enjoy  medical  advice  and  care?  but  instead  of  improving  by  the 
voyage,  she  continued  to  dec! hie,  until  the  hopeless nctis  of  her  case 
bi^came  apparent.  She  embp:rked  for  America  iti  July,  her 
residence  of  a  few  months  in  England  having  rendered  her  no  per- 
manent benefit.  In  her  low  state  the  voyage  waa  anything  but 
ugrceable,  and  she  arrived  atnong  her  firiendjj  the  mere  shadow  of 
what  she  wai  when,  a  few  years  before,  aih*5  had  gone  forth  hi  the 
fiush  of  youth  and  the  vigour  of  health. 

For  a  time  attei*  her  arrival^  strong  hopes  were  cherished  that 
she  might  recover.  The  balmy  brees&ea  of  hor  own  native  valley, 
the  kind  congratulations  of  fricud^i  tlni  interest  and  excitement  of 
a  return  to  the  scenes  of  youth,  gave  c*tlour  to  her  cheek,  and  Ulb 
to  her  step.  But  this  expectation,  or  rather  hope,  proved  dduslv^; 
she  died  January,  l^dB^  aged  thhny-niue. 

K  ST,  LEGEB,    HON,  ELIZABETH, 

^  Thb  only  female  that  ever  was  Initiated  into  the  mystery  of  n,*, 
maK^nry,  was  the  danghter  of  Lord  Doneraile,  a  very  jteutous  ft^^ 
ma^on.  She  obtained  thiJi  honour  by  contriving  to  place  h^rsel 
so  as  to  watch  the  manner  in  which  a  new  member  wa$  initiated. 
Being  discovered  just  before  the  termination  of  the  ceremonL<^s^ 
she  was  at  first  threatened  with  death,  hut  saved  by  tlie  entreatlea 
of  her  brother,  on  condition  that  she  would  go  through  the  wholes 
of  the  ^emn  ceremonies.  This  s^hc  consented  to,  and  someilmea 
afli^rwarda  joined  in  their  processioni.   This  lady  was  a  cousin  to 
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Gi'iicr&l  Anthony  St.  Lcger»  and  married  Richard  Aldwortb,  Eiq^ 
of  New  Market. 

STOWE,   HARRIET  BEECHER. 

Pkriiaps  in  the  whole  of  the  annals  of  female  authorahip  tbm 
Is  nothing  so  extraordinary  as  the  saccess  of  **nncle  Tbrn^Cabia,* 
a  work  which,  we  believe,  has  been  sold  by  millions,  and  tnuulotad 
into  nearly  all  the  European  languages.  Previous  to  its  appeoroim, 
in  185*2,  its  author,  although  known  in  America  as  a  writer  of  ttia 
and  sketches  suitable  for  magazines,  had  not  achieved  there  a  high 
literary  reputation,  and  in  this  country  was  almost  unknown  as  t 
writer.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  here  to  enter  at  all  deeply  into 
the  causes  which  led  to  such  an  instant  and  amazing  popolaiity 
for  this  tale  of  "Life  Among  the  Lowly,**  a  tale  which  has  plaoed 
Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  first  rank  of  modem  fictionists,  and  given  such 
an  impetus  to  the  anti-slavcry  movement  as  it  never  before  received 
ftom  a  single  hand  at  a  single  efibrt  What  other  friends  of  the 
negro  have  done  by  years  of  patient  labour,  and  earnest  devodoo 
of  energies  and  talents,  this  lady  effected  at  once.  Both  hemispheiei 
thrilled  with  horror  and  indignation  at  the  wrongs  and  sofminfi 
of  those  held  in  the  thraldom  of  an  iniquitous  system.  But  itii 
to  the  author  of  this  book,  wherein  we  know  not  which  most  to 
admire,  its  bold  reprobation  of  wrong-doing,  its  exhibition  of 
Christian  fortitude,  and  love,  and  charity  under  injury  and  suffering, 
its  graphic  power  of  description,  its  exquisite  pathos,  or  irresistible 
drollery,  or  masterly  exhibition  of  human  character,  especially  that 
of  the  negrot— to  her  whose  name  has  become  a  household  word 
in  America  and  England,  and  in  many  other  countries,  that  oar 
attention  must  be  fur  the  present  turned. 

The  name  of  her  father  was  Lyman  Boechcr,  a  New  Englaoder 
by  birth,  who  first  practised  his  father*s  crafl;,  tliat  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  then,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  natural  talent, 
went  through  a  course  of  collegiate  studies  at  Yale,  in  Newhaven, 
and  finally  became  Dr.  Beecher,  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of 
America,  and  Principal  of  a  Theological  Seminaty  instituted  by  the 
Presbyterian  body  at  Lane,  near  Cincinnati.  Harriet  was  his  second 
daughter,  always  remarkable  for  her  great  depth  of  character;  she 
was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  about  the  year  1812,  and  enioyed 
the  best  educational  advantages  of  Boston,  that  Athens  of  the  West. 
At  an  early  age  she  began  to  assist  her  elder  sister  Catharine  in 
the  management  of  a  flourishing  female  school  which  she  hsul  herself 
established  at  Litchfield;  and  this  she  continued  to  do  when,  the 
family  removing  to  Cincinnati,  another  institution  of  the  kind  wai 
there  opened.  This  sister,  Catharine  Esther  Beecher,  was  altogether 
a  remarkable  woman,  as  is  shown  by  the  notice  of  her  given  in  i 
former  part  of  tiiis  vol  time.  Harriet  was  married  when  about  twenty- 
one  years  old  to  the  Kev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  biblical  litera- 
ture in  the  seminary  of  which  her  father  was  president,  and  ftr 
seventeen  years  after  this  event  her  life  seems  to  have  flowed  on  with 
great  evenness  and  serenity ;  she  became  the  mother  of  a  nnmeroui 
oflspring,  of  whom  five  are  now  living.  She  was  a  most  exemplaiy 
mother,  educating  her  children  with  great  care,  and  yet  findiOf 
time  occasionally  to  indulge  her  taste  for  literary  composition ;  her 
^ort  tales  and  sketches,  which  found  their  way  into  the  periodical 
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were  oil  fcmarkablu  cliieflj'  for  their  high  moriil  alin  and  tendency. 

She,  as  well  as  her  hiisbaTid  and  father,  entered  wiirmJy  into  the 
ciULBe  of  uegro  craancipaiionj  and  availed  thcrn selves  of  every  oppor- 
tunity to  iLii&'iBtf  f>tic£Our,  &nd  In  struct  the  coloiircd  people.  The 
iDtrodtictiim  of  anti -shivery  reportji  and  other  pumphleta  into  the 
eall<*rfi;^  and  their  ready  acceptation  by  the  students,  iitirred  up  th© 
E-liivi'-holiling  ititeretjt  aguhiBt  the  Prnielpdl  nnd  Professor  Stowe,  and 
ultinmtety  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  the  e^tablb^hmene,  which  was 
for  a  time  deserted  hy  its  pupils,  who  rather  preferred  to  give  up 
its  advaiitjigc:^  than  their  notions  of  universal  freedom,  Prof^ii^r 
Kio^vu  accepted  the  professorship  of  hiblical  literature  in  the  Thco* 
higii^d  Seminary  of  Aiidovcr^  In  MassachusettB,  in  1850,  and  in  the 
Biime  year  hi»  wife,  liaving  thoroughly  acquainted  her^lf  with  ihe 
sad  catalcigue  of  crimes  ami  iiii^ne«  ineluded  in  the  American 
slavery  sy^^tcm,  pubiished  succeeding  numbc^rs  of  "The  Wa^'^blngton 
Natloiiiit  Era''  that  talc  of  '^Life  Among  the  Lowly*'  which  hm  m 
flrmly  esiabUshtfd  her  fame  ns  a  powerful  wrirer,  and  a  Christian 
woiuiin  of  deep  and  wide  gynipathit'Si  and  a  we II -cultivated  under- 
otanding.  Edition  after  edition  of  thiei  work  was  called  for  in 
Atnericji,  and  onr  readers  need  not  he  told  how  It  was  received 
In  England.  Some  of  her  pictures  of  negro  wrongs  and  EufTerings 
baving  been  impugned  exaggerated  and  highly  coloured,  Mnj, 
Stowe  produced,  in  1Sj2  her  "Key  to  Uncle  Tom*s  Cahiii,"  in  which 
she  proves  by  incontcstible  evidence  that  this  is  not  the  case^  bnti 
on  tlie  contrary,  that  the  real  is  more  harrowing  and  »ouUsiekeidng 
than  the  lictHioua,  At  the  beginning  of  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  visited 
England,  In  accordance  with  numerous  pressing  invitationj^,  and 
received  the  moi«t  cnthusiasitic  welcome  from  all  ranks  of  socle ty. 
Her  fkvonraljlc  impressions  of  thin  visit,  and  of  a  continental  tour 
which  followed  it,  are  recorded  In  **Sunny  Memoriea  of  Fo.ei^ 
I^nd^,"  pnbli£be>d  in  1664.  Her  latest  work,  "Died/*  the  name  of 
a  runaway  negrOi  came  out  in  In  it  we  have  further  de- 

velopments Of  American  life  in  relation  to  jilavery.  Aa  a  atory*  it 
is  not  eqtial  tci  "Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin, and  has  disappointed  nnmy  i 
but  it  haa  very  powerful  scenes  and  adniirahlc  deUneations  'of 

STRICKLAKD,  AGNES, 

WiiosE  graceful  pen  has  made  the  deod  queens  of  England  objects 
(]f  deep  interest  to  ihe  living  world,  may  justly  be  classed  auiong 
the  most  eminent  English  female  writers  of  the  day.  She  resides 
at  Ri<ydon  Hall,  Suftblk,  where  she  was  born,  being  the  third 
daughter  of  Tbomas  Strickland,  £.sq.,  of  an  ancioit  and  honourable 
family,  whose  eight  children  are  ail  renmrkahle  for  great  intellectual 
]>owerh.  Miss  Htricklaud  is  descended  from  the  Nevilles,  of  Rahy, 
who  were  eonnexlon^r  in  a  remote  degree,  of  the  good  Queen, 
KarharUte  Farr,  We  n^me  this  circumstance  l>ecause  of  tlie  infiu- 
once  such  a  reminiscence  has  undonbtedly  exerted  over  the  mhid 
and  pureiuits  of  Miss  Strickland.  The  love  and  reverence  she  was 
taught  from  childhood  to  cherish  for  the  queen  of  her  own  ancestral 
line  made  the  11  ve^  of  these  royal  ladles  the  ni^i^t  interesting  theme 
slie  could  study  or  itluEtratc. 

The  reading  public  are  too  familiar  with  the  result  of  these  studies 
to  require  any  description  thereof}  yet  fbw,  probably^  have  considered 
the  hibtwr  m  well  m  talent  Involved  in  the  great  work  of  these 
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loijlea  i— tbeFO  are  two  Misses  Strieklimcl  united  in  tbia  Utemrf  eii» 
prise,  tUuugii  one  flitter  witUhulds  lier  iiMm;,    **Lh'es  of  the  Qnm 
of  Englntid,  from  the  Nommu  Conquest,  with  Anecdotes,"  i*  tin 
lltlii;  the  work  Is  in  twelve  volumes:  tlie  first   of  whidi 
imbllslied  in  1848;  Iho  othera  uppenred  at  idtervats  till 
vuhime  containing  the  history  of  Queen  Anne  completed  the 
But  long  befi>re  this  diite  the  work  had  become  a  popular  Kii|U| 
classic,  which  it       likely  to  ri'main.    No  such  insight  Into  S 
(lomciitlc  live*  of  the  royal  person ag«ss  here  descrilied,  had  m 
before  been  otwmpted;  no  such  illustrallons  of  character^  and  an- 
finding  of  the  Inner  rece»s««  of  Etiffland's  palaces.    The  reirclutioiii 
inHde  were  aUoRtithcr  new  and  atanliit^;,  and  the  fitrong'  lights  iliTtm  I 
n\mn  the  subjeet  hy  the  researcliefl  of  the  sisters,  Eliziibeth  and  Apes^ 
for  the  cider  laboured  conjolntiy  with  the  younger  in  the  WJihi  | 
iilthougli  she  has  chotscn  to  rcniftln  in  ibe  bacic ground*  have  M  w 
quite  new  and,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  n:iore  correct  readings  of  Englid 
history.   As  a  httlng  companion,  and  indeed  almost  a  nece^ 
adjunct  to  this  work,  the  bisters  have  eoinmenced  "The  Utcb  m 
the  Qoeens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses,  connected  with  ik 
Hpy&l  Succession  of  Great  brltaiii     of  tbi^t  yaluabZe  bj&torical  eeda 
five  vohimes  are  now  published^  In  the  last  of  wJiich  an  accoanl  of 
the  beautiful  and  unfortutmte  Mary  Stuart,  whose  innoceneeis  beffi 
ineontestably  proved,  fn>in  evidence  afforded  by  documents  reoeBEtf 
ilipcovcred  at  Westnii  11  titer  and  Edinburgh. 

Of  Agnes  Strifik land's  ciirlicr  works  we  can  but  give  a  very  brifit 
notice-  She  connncneed  anthorship  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  M 
produced  a  poem,  m  four  canton  entitled  "Worcester  Field,  ur  tie 
Cavalier,"  but  this,  although  highly  eulegized  by  no  less  an  aathorllj 
than  Thomas  Catnpbctl,  is  now,  like  licr  next  work,'  "Dexnem^Bs; 
a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece/'  out  of  print,  and  but  little  known.  BOf 
true  career  of  authorship  commenced  after  the  death  of  her  fatber^ 
for  many  years  an  alEing  recluse,  when  It  was  found  that  under 
female  man  age  rue  ni  the  fiunily  estates,  encmnbered  by  Jaw -salts, 
yielded  but  a  precarious  income.  Hits  Strickhnid  first'  entered  tin 
the  literary  prof<?iiftion  as  writer  for  the  young  j  she  edited  "Tti« 
Juvenile  Forge t-mc- not,*'  and  contributed  largely  to  that  class  and 
character  of  works.  Many  of  the  prose  and  poetic  sketched  comp(^ 
at  this  period  of  the  career  of  Agm'js,  have  recently  been  publisbd 
iu  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  "Historic  Scenes,**  with  a  portrtiit 
of  the  author,  whose  name  is  also  attached  tu  **Storic^  from  l3iston','* 
111  US  trio  us  British  ChlEdreti/"  "Alda,  the  British  Captive,**  **fht 
Rival  Crusoca all  of  vj^hich  have  passed  through  many  editions 
In  1835  apt3<jared  the  "Pilgrims  of  Walsh  high  am,"  constructed  oa 
the  plan  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Pilgrimage  ;**  retnarkablo  for  \U 
spirited  delineations  of  character,  and  full  of  historic  interests  This 
work  added  greutly  to  the  repotatlon  of  its  author* 

We  should  say  something  more  hero  of  the  talented  sisters  of  diis 
authm-,  to  whom  a  e&sual  allusion  has  been  made*  Eliiabeth,  an 
we  have  Jieeu,  ^ihared  with  Agnes  in  the  labour  of  her  most  important 
works*  Jane  Margaret,  who  is  still  with  our  author  at  the  old  home 
at  Ecydon  Hall,  has  written  many  popular  books  for  children,  md 
has  afso  written  nnich  in  religious  publications,  chiefly  with  a  view^ 
to  the  clevatioti  of  the  wurking  classies*  She  htm  for  sotne  year? 
past  been  engaged  in  a  *^Family  Hlstorj'  of  Rome,''  the  tirst  voltiuie 
of  which  api>earcd  iu  1854.   Catharine  and  Bmjunna  tuarried,  th? 
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toTiaeT  Lieutenant:  TmU,  and  tlic  btttfr  J.  D.  3U[adle,  Esq.,  ImHH 
rjflk'Lfri)  in  the  Royal  NorCb  IMtbli  Fu^llJerK,  stationed  In  Cano^la; 
and  frtHTi  their  imia  liiivc  iicimo  jicrdws  th^  Atlmnic  dt'lighlfiil  volatnea 
fiilt  of  hope  and  frenhDeijs  and  original  observations,  mntih  ns  "Tho 
Backwoods  of  America,  by  Uit*  Wife  of  an  Emiffranfc,"  "The  Caimrtiari 
rnj*0CJ«,'*  **A  Gnide  to  Female  Emigraats/'  and  "Koii^^ldng  it  ia 
e  Backi"  the  latter  tieing  the  prodtietion  of  Mrn.  Mudie,  Who  lim 
so  prodoced  two  novels,  "Mark  Hardk'ston,**  and  **Flora  LiiidifajV* 
th  of  which  have  hct^n  w^li  riiceived  in  Ameridfl,  mid  V^ngland. 

STUAET,  ARABELLA, 

Was  the  danghtcr  of  Churl es  Stuart,  EarJ  of  Lennox,  brother  of 
arnlty,  the  husband  of  Mary  Qaeeu  of  SeotK»  and  E]izal>cth  Cvi- 
vendhli,  daughlcr  of  the  Countess  of  Shrew  shury,  commonly  called 
*'Old  Bess  of  ttardwlck."  She  was  born  about  the  year  1^77.  Her 
afl^rnty  to  the  throne  made  her  an  object  of  jealotii^y,  even  ni  infancy, 
to  Queen  EhKabeth,  who  took  great  offeijce  at  the  marrlftge  of  her 
parents.  SIjc,  however,  permitted  her  ttj  remaiu  ander  the  charge 
of  the  old  Conntefis  of  Shrewsbury,  lier  grandmother,  who  brouffht 
her  up,  tier  parents  havinj^  both  died  early,  ArahQUa,  when  qtdte 
a  child,  was  made  the  object  of  dark  intrigae^f  i  the  Catholic  party 
plotting  to  curry  her  o!f,  and  educaio  her  In  that  faith*  for  the 
purpojie  of  placing  her  on  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth. 
An  aetive  watch  wa?t  in  consequence  consta^ntty  kept  over  her  during 
that  queen's  reign,  who  ncvertht*lcss  frequently  threw  ont  hint^  that 
she  intended  to  declare  the  Lady  Arabella  her  ^ueeesaor.  Upon 
the  aeeession  of  James  to  tho  throne,  the  Lady  Aratjella  was  received 
at  tlie  new  court,  and  treated  as  on^  of  the  fauiily.  jaiues,  how^ 
ever,  in  the  position  in  which  &he  stood,  cr>uEd  not  fail  to  look  upon 
her  with  eyes  of  duspicfan,  which  must  have  been  eonfiriueil  by 
the  brcaliirig  out  of  that  nnforiunate  ccinspirsvcy,  into  which  liakigh 
WHS  accused  of  having  cotercd,  the  main  ol>jeet  of  which  was  to 
place  her  on  the  throne,  fler  innocence  was  proved  upon  the  triiil, 
and  it  appear*  that  the  king  was  persuaded  of  her  Ignorance  of 
the  plot. 

JamCsS,  after  he  ascended  the  thrnne,  s^im  to  have  a(l opted  the 
policy  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  desiring  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  Lady  Arabella,  Many  offers  of  marriage  were  made  to  her, 
many  alliances  proposed,  to  none  of  which  he  gave  heed.  Surrounded 
by  numerou-s  dilBculties,  alone,  with  no  one  to  enter  into  her  intereattf 
— for  her  grandinotlier  was  now  dead — Arabella  accepted  the  band 
of  Sir  Williafii  Scymotir,  hecond  sou  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  and 
grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  she  was  warmly  attached. 
Anticipating  the  king^s  denial,  they  took  the  rash  step  ijt  marrying 
privately.  It  was  not  long  before  their  neeret  wa5  divulged:  the 
bride  was  placed  in  safe  keeping,  and  the  bridegrooni  wa^t  hurried 
to  the  Tower,  Tlie  unhappy  pair  were  not  kept  so  closely  con^ned 
Jifi  to  prevent  their  secretly  corresponding;  but  wlien  thi»  was 
Hij^eovered  by  the  king,  he  angrily  ordered  Aml>ella  to  be  removed 
no  a  place  of  greater  security.  On  her  Journey  to  Durham,  Arabella 
Iras  £ak«n  ill*  and  while  resting  on  the  road,  she  contrived  to  escape, 
^  fiommnnicaie  with  her  lover,  who  also  esea^>cd,  and  get  on  board 
ft  TOsael  bocind  to  Franc*,  Here*  wlnie  waiting  to  be  joined  by  her 
husband,  she  w<ils  tak^n  prLsouer  by  one  of  the  khig'l  ^hips  in  pursuit 
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of  her,  and  re-condacted  to  London,  where  she  was  placed  under 
strict  giiard  in  the  Tower ;  Seymour  meanwhile  escaping  safelj  to 
Flanders,  where  he  remained  for  many  years  a  voluntary  exile. 
The  unhappy  Arabella,  unpitied  by  the  king,  languished  in  prison, 
the  victim  of  deferred  hope,  till  her  reason  sank  under  her  accu- 
mulated sorrows.  She  died  in  the  Tower,  a  maniac,  after  four  yeais* 
confinement,  on  the  27th.  of  September,  1615.  Her  unfortunate  bus- 
band,  Seymour,  though  he  afterwards  married  again,  preserved  in- 
violably his  tender  affection  for  his  first  love,  and  gave  her  name 
to  his  daughter,  who  was  called  Arabella  Stuart,  in  memory  of  bis 
attachment  and  misfortunes. 

SUFFOLK,  HENRIETTA,  COUNTESS  OF. 

Henrietta  Hobart  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobait 
She  was  bom  about  1688,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  quite  an  early 
age.  Her  eldest  brother  being  but  fifteen,  she  was  in  a  very  un- 
protected situation,  and,  as  a  matter  rather  of  expediency  than  of 
prudence  or  affection,  married  Charles  Howard,  who  subsequently, 
by  the  deaths  of  his  two  elder  brothers  and  their  sons,  became 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  Mr.  Howard  is  spoken  of,  by  Horace  Walpole,  as 
everything  that  was  worthless  and  contemptible ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  tormented  his  wife  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability  as  long  as  he 
lived,  although  a  formal  separation  between  them  took  place  long 
before  that  event  occurred.  At  the  accession  of  €reorge  the  First, 
Mr.  Howard  was  appointed  groom  of  the  chamber  to  the  king,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  named  one  of  the  bed-chamber  women  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  Caroline  of  Ansp&ch.  In  this  situation  she  obtained  the 
highest  favour  with  the  princess,  who  appeared  to  value  her  society 
and  her  many  estimable  qualities.  Unfortunately  she  attracted  the 
admiration  of  the  prince,  and  has  been  "damned  to  everlasting  fitme" 
by  the  disgraceful  ambition  of  possessing  what  was  called  the  heart 
of  a  stupid  and  licentious  monarch. 

Here  may  be  recalled  an  aneedote  Lord  Her>'ey  relates :  that  the 
daughters  of  George  the  Second,  expressing  their  gratification,  when 
Lady  Suffolk  was  dismissed  fh)m  court,  that  their  mother's  rival 
was  abandoned,  qualified  their  triumph  by  lamenting  that  "Poor 
mamma  would^  have  to  endure  so  many  more  hours  of  his  Majesty's 
tediousness."  The  decorum  and  propriety  of  Lady  Suffolk's  conduct, 
in  this  unworthy  situation,  it  must  be  allowed,  were  great,  since 
some  memoir  writers  are  yet  found  who  would  vindicate  her  {rom 
more  than  a  Platonic  attachment  to  the  king.  This  all  the  best 
contemporary  authorities  disprove ;  and  yet,  as  the  shadow  of  virtne 
is  better  than  the  ostentation  of  vice,  we  must  grant  it  as  much 
favour  as  it  deserves.  That  Lady  Suffolk  formed  friendships  with 
all  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  her  circle,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  during  the  period  that  she  possessed  court  favour;  but 
that  she  retained  these  friends  after  her  retirement,  must  be  ascribed 
to  her  own  merits.  The  happiest  period  of  her  life  must  have  been 
after  she  left  the  slavery  of  the  court  and  established  herself  at 
Marble  Pliil,  an  estate  which  she  derived  fh)m  the  gift  of  the  kuig. 
Lord  Suffolk  died  in  1733 ;  and  in  1734  she  resigned  her  oflace  and 
formally  retired  from  court,  fully  understanding  that  it  was  a  measure 
desired  by  both  the  king  and  queen. 

In  1735,  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  married  the  Hon,  George  Berkkt, 
youngest  son  of  the  Eari  of  Berkley,  in  which  union,  which  wa* 
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iidrcly  fif  IncJiTmtioiit  she  appciirs  to  huve  etijo^^ed  the  titnioHt 
domestic  bnppiTn?sB.  }\y  huv  lirfJt  Juiibaml,  the  Earl  fjf  Snftblki  she 
!l^ild  one  son,  who  ^ucceeiJeti  his  lather  as  ten  Eh  I'EtH^  and  was  the 
l4ist  of  Im  branch.  Lady  Suffolk  died  in  1707,  siirvlvinjf  both  her 
son  nnd  Mr.  Berkley,  fler  Rwe<*tneiiJ4  of  dlsp^iCion  and  equanimity 
of  mind  iippeftr  to  have  furnished  her  with  iteheerfnl  and  pleojmnt 
exiPtencc,  thonph  t^hf^  v/m  tifflieted  with  trmny  tonstitntionai  in- 
t\nnilies.  She  hiul  i>ceii  troiil>lotl  with  deafiie?*s  At  the  most  hriJiiant 
tJcKod  of  her  hfe.  Living  in  the  neigh bourhoiKl  of  IViel^enham, 
she  mw  a  grreat  deal  of  Fojie;  and  in  hf  r  latter  yearfs  niaUitained 
a  close  intimaey  with  Horace  Witlpolo,  Her  correspondenw,  pub- 
lished in  1824,  shoAVR  the  very  high  estimation  in  wblih  she  wm 
belli  by  all  the  ill«strio^^i^  the  nohle»  and  the  literary'  characters  of 
|on:iequence  who  lived  at  thut  time.  Swifl,  Chesterfield^  the  great 
onl  Chatham,  Gayt  m  fihort,  a  list  of  her  fblem!?  would  l>c  byt 
list  of  tbti  Rreat  men  of  England  in  the  reign  of  (ieorge  the 

Horace  Walpole,  En  his  reminiscences,  RpeakB  of  her  remark  Able 
bcanty,  which  never  entirely  deserted  her,  even  io  old  age  showing 
lu  tracer;  he  comtnendA  her  amiable  dij^positioti  and  prudence  in 
the  same  work. 

I  SHLPITtA, 

^  A  EoMAK  poefcesi,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Donniian,  in  the  Hr^t 
cenlury  after  Christ,  She  has  been  called  the  Kti^msin  Sappho. 
There  arc  none  of  ber  writings  left  but  a  lYagmerit  of  a  satire 
againiit  Doniitian,  who  published  a  decree  for  the  hanif^hmcnt  of 
the  philosophers  from  Rome,  ThiB  safirti  ha»  nsiially  i>een  printed 
nt  the  end  of  the  Satire^)  of  Juvenal,  to  whom  it  has  heefi  mioetimeB 
fal:!^ely  ntiributedp  From  the  invocation,  it  would  seem  that  Nhe  was 
the  author  of  many  other  poems,  and  the  first  Rotnau  laily  who 
taught  her  Bex  to  vie  witb  the  Greeks  in  poelry.  Her  lang^nage 
1b  eafsy  and  elegant,  and  ehe  appearw  to  have  had  a  ready  talent 
for  satire.  She  is  mentioned  by  Martial  and  SidoniuH  ApoUinaris, 
and  la  said  to  have  addressed  to  her  huaband  Calerrus,  who  wm 
a  Roman  knight,  "A  Poetn  on  Conjugal  Love."  The  thirty- fiilh 
epigram  in  MkrtJal'A  tenth  book  refers  co  her  poem  on  conjugal 
love. 

.    SURVILLE,  MARGUERITE  ELEONOKE  CLOTILDE  IJE, 

w  Of  the  noble  family  of  Vallou  Chalys,  was  the  wife  of  Berenger 
lie  Surville,  and  lived  in  tho>^e  disastrous  titnes  which  Imtned lately 
;"tucceeded  the  Imttle  of  Agincourt.  She  was  hom  in  and 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  where  she  gave  an 
early  proof  of  literary  and  poetical  talent*  by  trati slating,  when 
eleven  years  old,  one  of  Petrarch's  Canssoni,  with  a  hannoiiy  of 
Hiyle  wonderflil,  not  only  for  her  age,  but  for  the  time  In  which 
she  lived.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  married  the  Chevalier  de 
Snrville,  then,  like  herself,  in  ihe  bloom  of  youth,  and  to  whom 
she  wa^  pflsifionately  attaehefi  In  those  dayn  no  man  of  high 
standing,  who  bad  a  feeling  for  the  miserj'"  of  bis  country,  or  a 
hearth  and  home  to  defend,  could  avoid  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  scenes  of  barbarous  strife  aronnd  him  t  nnd  Dc  Stirville,  shortly 
after  hi:S  marriage,  followed  hi!;  ht'roic  M>veTeign,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
lo  the  Md,   During  hijt  ab^euce^  his  wife  addressed  to  him  tbe 
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most  beaatiful  effusions  of  conjugal  tenderness  to  be  fbund  in  the 
compass  of  poetry. 

Her  husband,  Count  de  Sur>il1e,  closed  his  brief  career  at  the 
fdege  of  Orleans  where  he  fought  under  the  banner  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
He  was  a  gallant  and  a  loyal  knight ;  so  were  hundreds  of  others 
who  then  strewed  the  desolated  fields  of  France ;  and  De  Surville 
had  fallen  undistinguished  amid  the  general  havoc  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  braTo,  if  the  love  and  genius  of  his  wife  had  not  im- 
mortalized him. 

Clotilde,  after  her  loss,  resided  in  the  ch&tean  of  her  husband, 
in  the  Lyonnois,  devoting  herself  to  literature  and  the  education 
of  her  son ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  times  in  which 
she  lived,  that  she  neither  married  again  nor  entered  a  religioos 
house.  The  fame  of  her  poetical  talents,  which  she  continued  to 
cultivate  in  her  retirement,  rendered  her  at  length  an  object  of 
celebrity  and  interest.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  happened  one  day  to 
repeat  some  of  her  verses  to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  first  wife 
of  Louis  the  Kleventh,  and  that  accomplished  patroness  of  poetry 
and  poets  wrote  her  an  invitation  to  attend  her  at  conrt,  whkh 
Clotildc  modestly  declined.  The  queen  then  sent  her,  as  a  token 
of  her  admiration  and  friendship,  a  wreath  of  laurel,  surmounted 
with  a  bouquet  of  daisies,  (Maiigu^rites,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of 
both,)  the  leaves  of  which  were  wrought  in  silver  and  the  flowers 
in  gold,  with  this  inscription:  "Marguerite  cTEcosse  a  Marguerite 
cTIlelieon."  We  are  told  that  Alain  Chartier,  envious,  perhaps,  of 
these  distinctions,  wrote  a  satirical  quatrain,  in  which  he  accojsed 
Clotilde  of  1)eing  deficient  in  Fair  de  cour;  and  that  she  replied  to 
Idm,  and  defended  herself,  in  a  very  spirited  rondeau.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  the  life  of  this  interesting  woman,  but  that  she 
liad  tlie  misfortune  to  sur>'ive  her  son  as  well  as  her  husband ;  and 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  1495 :  she  was  buried  with 
them  in  the  same  tomb. 

SUTHERLAND,   HARRIET   ELIZABETH  GEORGIANA, 

Is  the  third  daughter  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  in 
every  respect  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  England's  female  aristocracy. 
As  Mistress  of  the  Ro1)es  to  the  Queen,  and  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  a  nobleman  of  immense  wealth  and  influence,  she 
naturally  takes  her  place  as  leader  in  the  world  of  haut  ton.  But 
nil  this  would  not  entitle  her  to  her  place  in  our  volume,  were  it 
not  that  her  high  rank  and  brilliant  personal  qualifications  are 
enriched  and  enhanced  by  her  noble  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 
Foremost  in  rank,  she  is  also  so  in  good  works,  and  in  1853  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  popular  movement  against  slavery.  At 
Stafford  House,  her  town  residence,  meetings  were  held,  and  there 
was  drawn  up  the  celebrated  address  trom  the  ladies  of  England 
to  those  of  America,  which  received  an  immense  number  of  signa- 
tures, and  expressed  in  strong,  yet  kind  and  womanly  terms,  the 
sorrow  and  reprobation  with  which  negro  slavery  was  viewed  by 
the  greater  half  of  the  people  of  this  country.  At  Stafford  House, 
too,  Mrs.  Stowe  was  entertained  like  a  sister,  the  aristocracy  of  rank 
and  the  aristocracy  of  mind  being  there  exhibited  in  their  true 
lllial  relationship.  High  as  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  name  stands 
in  the  roll  of  British  nobility,  yet  does  it  stand,  as  it  will  ever  do, 
higher  and  shine  brighter  in  that  of  good  and  philanthropic  woman. 
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nVZK,    HKXEIETTA    COLIGXY    DE  LA, 

War  the  daii^hti'r  tif  tfio  M^Lfcchikl  ds  Coligny.  Slic  wm  born 
in  KdB,  utid  was  one  of  tJio  most  atlmircd  poetesses  of  tijo  day. 
She  tt us  pftrticiilarly  pmiied  for  her  ck'glds.  Mademoia^llo  de  Sca- 
deri  hm  g\vm  her  tho  mcjst  lifgh-flown  fiilogSums  in  her  romance 
of  "Clelia;"  And  she  received  tributes  from  all  the  beaux  acpritu; 
nome  Lutin  poems  among  others.  It  h  said  Umt|  being  engaged  In 
a  lawsuit  with  Madame  de  ChatiUon,  Madame  de  la  Suze  met  that 
lady  in  the  Vf^tlbule  of  the  court  of  parliSLmeni:,  escorted  by  M,  da 
la  Fcnillade^  wliile  she  herself  was  accompanied  by  the  poet  Bcn- 
^rnde,  **MBiJarr(e,"  t^^td  her  adversary^  "yon  have  rhjnio  un  yonr 
side,  and  we  have  reason  (ipon  ours.** 

"It  cannot  be  alleged retorted  Madame  de  la  Suze,  "tbat  we  go 
to  law  without  rhyme  or  reason." 

Nothing  cotdd  exceed  the  want  of  order  in  which  she  lived,  nor 
her  apathetic  ocgiiRence  of  her  afTairs.  One  mtimlng,  at  eight 
o'clock*  her  household  goods  were  ftei^ed  for  debt  ?  she  was  not  up, 
ihud  ehu  begped  the  officer  on  duty  to  allow  her  to  sleep  a  couple 
of  houn;  lougcr*  m  she  had  been  up  late  the  night  before^  Ua 
gmntcd  her  request,  and  tooit  hln  scat  in  the  ante-room.  She  slept 
eomfortfthly  tUI  ten,  when  she  arose^  dressed  herself  for  a  dinner- 
party to  which  i^he  wa£  engaged,  vvalkcd  in  to  the  offleer^  thanked 
him,  and  made  him  a  great  many  compliments  on  his?  politeneas 
and  good  manners ;  and  coolly  addirtg,  "1  leave  you  master  of  every 
tbing,"  she  went  oat.  She  and  her  husband  lived  very  unhuppily  j 
they  wf^tG  ProtestanCji^  Mudume  de  la  Suse,  having  beeome  a  Homan 
Catholic,  Qncen  Christina  of  Sweden  !«aid  she  did  so  that  she  might 
I  nor  meet  her  husband  in  the  other  world.  She  oblaincd  a  divorce 
Iftitm  Ulm  at  the  sacriticQ  of  a  largo  ^um  of  motiey.  Madame  do 
I  la  Suze  died  in  t{;73. 

SYBELLA, 

WiFis  of  Eohcrt  of  Normandy »  son  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
[lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  Her  iiushand  was  wounded  by  a 
IjK^isoned  arrow,  and,  while  he  slept,  Sybel la  applied  her  bps  to  the 
I  wound,  and  drew  forth  the  vetiom,  which  goon  caqsed  her  death, 

SYMPIIOROSA, 
A  Host  AH  matron,  living  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  embraced  the 
Christian  faith  with  her  eseven  sonF.  During  Trajan*s  i)or*:ecution 
of  the  Christians,  ahout  the  year  iOH,  Symphrosa  was  ordered  to 
sftcritice  to  the  heathen  deities.  Refufing  to  conipiy  wirh  t hi h  com- 
mand, she  and  her  sons  were  cinelly  put  to  death*  Many  other 
women  stiffened  death  in  this  perEccution  for  the  Eame  caufte. 


F  TAGGART,  CYNTHIA, 

Has  won  herself  a  place  among  those  who  deserve  to  be  remem- 
bered *  by  Iwv  Bcrenc  patience  under  the  severest  Ijotlily  £  utter  ingiP, 
and  thti  moral  energy  whereby  she  made  these  sufferings  serve  as 
instructors  to  her  own  mind,  and  to  the  hearts  of  pious  Christians 
who  may  read  her  sorrowful  story.  The  father  of  Cynthia  Taggart 
waa  ft  Goldler  in  the  American  war  for  iudepeiidenc£i   During  this 
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struggle  his  property  was  destroyed ;  and,  dying  in  poTerty,  he  liad 
nothing  to  leave  for  the  support  of  his  daughters.  Tbey  resided 
in  Rhode  Island,  about  six  miles  fh>m  Newport;  and  there,  in  a 
little  cottage,  this  poor  ghrl  was  bom,  about  the  year  1804.  Her 
training  was  religious,  though  she  had  few  opportunities  of  leamiog; 
and  when,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  her  strength  became  uUeSj 
prostrated  by  severe  sufferings  ih>m  a  chronic  disease  of  the  bODM 
and  nerves,  or  rather  of  her  whole  physical  system,  she  began  her 
intellectual  lifs,  self-educated  by  her  own  sensations  and  reflections; 
and  her  soul  was  sustained  in  this  conflict  of  bodily  pain  with 
mental  power,  by  her  strong  and  ardent  fkith  in  her  Saviour.  Slie 
enumerates  among  her  greatest  suflbrlngs,  her  inability  to  sleep. 
For  many  years  she  was  unable  to  close  her  eyes  in  slumber, 
except  when  under  the  powerful  effect  of  anodynes;  and  it  was 
during  these  long,  dark  watches  of  the  night,  when  every  pulse  was 
a  throb  of  pain,  and  every  breath  an  agony  of  suffering,  that  she 
composed  her  soul  to  contemplations  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  breathed  out  her  strains  of  poetiy. 

Her  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1834,  with  an  auto- 
biography sadly  Interesting,  because  it  showed  the  hopeless  as  weS 
as  helpless  condition  of  Miss  Taggart ;  enduring  death  in  lifb.  Tlie 
work  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Miss  Taggart  has  been 
released  fVora  her  unparalleled  sufferings.  She  died  in  1849.  Her 
poetry  will  have  an  interest  for  the  afflicted ;  and  few  there  are 
who  pass  through  the  scenes  of  life  without  feeling  a  chord  of  the 
heart  respond  to  her  sorrowful  lyre. 

TALBOT,  CATHARINE, 

Was  lineally  descended  firom  the  noble  family  of  Talbots,  Earis 
of  Shrewsbuiy,  and  was  niece  to  Lord  Talbot,  created  Earl  of 
Chancellor  in  1733  Her  father,  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  George  Martin,  and  died  suddenly  before  the 
birth  of  Catharine.  The  fatherless  daughter  and  her  mother  found 
a  home,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  whose  wife  was  the  friend  of  Mrs.  Talbot.  This 
worthy  prelate,  having  no  children,  bestowed  much  affection  on 
Catharine,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  cultivating  her  mind  and 
encouraging  her  literary  tastes.  By  constantly  associating  with 
him,  she  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  his  extensive  learning,  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  critical  acquaintance  with 
the  sciences  and  languages  connected  with  that  important  study. 

But  the  circumstance  which  had  the  greatest  influence  in  stimu- 
lating the  talents  of  Miss  Talbot,  (for  we  do  not  think  that  she 
possessed  what  is  termed  genius^)  was  her  acquaintance  and  intimate 
ftiendship  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter.  This  acquaintance  began 
when  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter  was  twenty- three  and  Catharine  Talbot 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  continued  till  the  death  of  the  latter,  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight.  Miss  Talbot  and  Mrs.  Carter  corresponded 
for  many  years;  and  these  letters  show  that  the  former  had  an 
excellent  understanding,  and  a  heart  warm  with  piety.  After  her 
death,  her  manuscripts  were  collected  and  published,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs  Carter.  These  works  are,  "Reflections  on  the 
Seven  Days  of  lYi^i  'We^V.,"  "^«ays  and  Miscellaneous  Works,"  and 
**Corre8pondencft  )aeXN<j^'wi  "^t^.  ^WKt  '^^Xso,^.**   in  osti- 
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tniitltig  the  diameter  of  this  excellent  woman j  we  will  abide  by  ihg 
opiniftii  of  her  friend,  Mm,  Ciirter,  tvho  says  of  Miss  Talbot 
•*Ne^er,  aurelyt  wfl*j  tliere  a  more  perfect  pattern  of  evangelical 
goodness,  decorated  by  all  the  ornaments  of  a  hi^chly  impravcd 
unde  ratlin  ding;  and  recommtinded  by  a  Bwe(!tncsa  of  temper,  and 
An  elcgafici^  And  politeness  of  manners,  of  a  peentlar  aud  mora 
migft^h}^  kind  than  in  any  other  character  I  ever  knew*" 

TAMAR,    OR  THAMAR, 

Was  daughter* iri*law  to  the  patriarch  Jndali,  wife  of  Er  and 
Otian.  After  Ouan'a  death.  Tarn ar  lived  with  her  ffttheMn-lftw*  ex- 
peeling  to  marry  liis  son  Sliebh,  aa  had  bci^n  promised  her,  and  was 
tile  custom  of  thu  time.  Bm  the  marria^  not  having  tjUien  place, 
eorae  years  after,  when  Judah  went  to  a  eheep -shearing  feast,  Tiiniar 
dis^gnl^cd  herself  as  a  harlot  ard  &at  in  a  place  wberti  Jndaii  wo  aid 
pats— find  this  old  inau  yielded  at  once  to  the  temptation.  When 
It  was  loid  Judah  that  his  daughter-in-iaw  had  been  gulity,  he 
immediately  conilcmnfld  her  to  Iks  brought  forth  and  liurncd  alive  y 
never  rcmcmbiTring  his  ovvn  sin,  Btit  when  he  found  that  he  wa« 
the  father  of  ihe  <:hild  &Iie  would  soon  bean  hiii  conscience  was 
awakened r  and  he  made  that  rttmarliabie  admission  that  "sha  was 
more  ju&t  than  lie  had  been." 

This  hi.*itory  shows  the  f^roM  msTinera  of  those  old  times,  and 
liow  false  are  all  representations  of  the  parity  of  pastoral  life. 
Tamar  had  twins»  son^j— and  from  one  of  tUesei  Fhiirez,  the  line  of 
Jud^  1^  desceDded,  These  events  occurred  about  Jj.C,  1727. 

TAM  B  RON  1,  CLOTILDE. 

Was  horn  at  Bologna,  in  17^8*  Her  childhood  offered  indications 
of  superior  inu.'1URencL\  which  were  observed  "jy  every  one  who 
knew  her ;  hut  disregarding  these*  her  mother,  far  from  attemptinj^ 
to  cultivate  lier  mind^  required  her  to  devote  herscif  to  household 
dutlesp  and  to  useful  needle -work,  and  the  various  humble  labours 
demanded  of  pirls  In  their  modest  station  in  society.  The  fJiatin- 
gulshed  Hellenist,  £manucle  Aponte,  lodged  with  the  Tanibroni 
fkpiilyi  and  while  Ctotilde  sal  apparently  busied  with  her  work, 
eh«  was  nttentirely  iititening  to  the  Gre^  lesson k  given  by  that 
profeSjior  to  various  classes.  One  day,  as  he  was  cxamiuinft  i^n  ill" 
prepared  sic  hoi  ar,  to  his  great  yurprise,  the  little  girl  protiipted  the 
blunderer,  giving  him  exactly  the  right  sentence  in  excellent  Greek. 
Delighted  and  astonished,  Aponte  persuaded  thti  mother  to  allow 
him  to  cultivate  this  decided  Inelinatioo  for  study.  Uer  facility  of 
acquirement  was  woiiderfld  i  to  a  j^eneral  acquniutance  with  elegant 
literature,  she  added  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  of  [he  Latin 
tongue;  hut  her  most  remarkable  iiccuinpli^hment  was  her  very 
uncommou  learning  in  Greek.  At  the  recommtndatjon  of  Aponte, 
She  Wits,  while  yet  a  girl,  appointed  to  the  Greek  chair  In  the 
University  of  Bologna.  Political  circumstances  caused  her  family 
to  leave  Ttaly  at  one  time,  and  nhc  remained  for  a  ^^hort  pt^riod  in 
Spain  J  but  subsequently  returning  home,  »hc  was  R-ceived  by  her 
©ountiymen  ^^ith  the  highest  honours,  and  was  appomied  hy  tho 
government  of  Milan,  professor  of  Greek  In  the  Uiiiver!?ity  of  Bo* 

Xa— a  situation  which  she  held  with  cjedit  to  b^irself,  ^v^^ 
intitg©  to  the  cuUegc,  She  lived  Vn  a  itee\Qj&\ss%,toV^ 
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htn  between  seudy  and  the  society  of  «,  fuw  eoitevni&l  ai 

mdile  penoni.    She  dhsd,  mt  the  age  of  fifty.  In  ihe  jwr  tifi: 
glie  hiu  left  icveral  tranalatJons  fttitn  the  Greek,  and  sorae  Gff*fc . 
poems;  besiiles  an  oration »  whkh  she  dcHrerGd  In  Latin,  on 
fnftugumiiaa  of  tbe  doctor  MAna  Dalli^'Dotine  into  Oie  ee%  ' 

TARABOTI,  CATERINA, 
Was  bom  at  Yenkejn  1582,  Jinrl  waa  taugrht  tbe  an  ' 
by  Aksiiandro  Varotari.    She  profited  so  well  by 
a»  to  bo  cliMtmgnislipa  In  Ucr  niitive  city  above  many  >  ; 
coniKidemble  artists  in  history^   Sbe  died  tbere  m  leSL 

TARNOW,  FANKY. 

Is  one  of  the  most  reiiiurkable  ami  most  rcrtile  of  all  the  mod«i 
German  authorcj^&c^.    Hpf  gt'tiiiis  was  developed  by  mtstomif  a*^ 
snflering:  while  yet  an  infunt^  she  ft'll  from  a  window  two  Kt  irir 
high,  and  was  taken  np.  to  the  uniaaEfjment  of  the  assijitftins,  vkh^i 
any  apparent  Injury,  except  n  few  bruises ;  but  all  thu  TitAl  f^iiif^  , 
tioiig  Ruffbred*  and  during  ten  or  twelve  years  she  was  extfroiW  | 
on  a  t'mxch,  neither  joining  in  any  of  the  amusemont^  of  ehildliM 
nor  snhjeeted  to  the  nstial  rontlne  of  fcmali^  education.   Stie  <sk- 
eated  herself.   She  read  Incessantly,  and,  as  ft  was  her  only  plcasote* 
bixiks  of  every  deiicriprion,  good  and  bad,  w^erc  furnished  her  mitmut  \ 
restraint    She  was  about  eknen  years  old  when  she  jnadc  herftrsl 
known  poetical  attempt,  inspired  by  her  own  feelings  and  alttiattiflJ. 
It  was  a  diiilogiie  between  herself  and  the  arrgel  of  death.   In  li^r 
severiteenth  year  she  wajj  sufhciently  recovered  to  take  cliarge  of  litr 
rjidier's  family,  after  he  had  lost,  by  some  Siutlden  mJsfortnne,  \» 
whole  property.    He  held,  subsequetitlvt  a  sTnail  tiffice  under  gov^A^ 
ment,  the  duties  of  which  were  principally  peribmned  by  his  li- 
mirablc  dang hter.   Her  first  writingrs  were  anonymous*  and  fef  * 
lonjjt  time  her  name  was  nnknown.   Her  most  celebrated  novel,  *b« 
"Th<^kla,**  was  published  in  1815 ;  and  from  this  time  sbe  has  enjCOTwl 
a  high  and  puhlie  reputation.   Fanny  Tamow  resides,  or  did 
in  Dresden, 

TASTU,  SABINE  CASTMIR  AMABLE  VOREST, 
Was  bom  at  Metz,  in  1798.  She  has  taken  Ecveral  prize."*  offered 
by  literary  academie,^  and  holds  a  pJaee  among  the  fir?^t  rank  nf 
contemporary  French  poets.  Her  verses  are  written  writh  grertt 
elegance,  while  the  sentiments  they  convey  are  refined  and  moral, 
She  baa  been  very  fiuccessful  in  her  books  for  young  persons, 

TAYLOR,  JAKE, 

Was  bom  in  Lortdon^  September  23rd.,  1783,  where  her  fill  her* 
a  reipeeta  h  I  e  engraver,  then  rcsid  ed .  Bei  ng  also  a  d  iss  e  n  ti  ng  in  in  lst«  p 
Mr  Taylor  accepted,  in  1792,  an  invitation  flrom  a  congre^ration  at 
Colchester,  and  carried  his  danglitere  there  with  him,  snperjutending 
himself  their  edtication,  and  teaching  them  his  own  art.  It  was  in 
the  intervaL-i  of  these  pursnitjs  that  Jane  Taylor  found  loisunj  to 
write  J  and  on  a  visit  to  London^  in  1802,  she  and  her  sisiter  were 
induced  to  join  several  other  younff  ladiea  in  contrihuting  to  th« 
"JWirtor^s  Pocbet-Book,"  a  small  pubUcaiiou,  in  which  her  bbt  worki 
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**The  BdjTgar  Boy/*  appeared,  in  1804.  The  suficesa  *>f  this  little 
jmam  cncotiraged  bar  to  proceed»  and  she  on  tinned  to  ptiblish 
OdcitAiotiai  itiiPceiliiTicotiB  pieces  in  pro?c  &nd  ver^  ?  the  prineipat  of 
wldeh  wpre  **Onginftl  Poeras  for  iDfant  Mintbt'^  and  "Rhymes  for 
the  Xtir&ery."  In  1815,  sht  pulilished  a  prose  composition  of  l^igher 
pre  ten  til  ons,  calkd  "Display,"  wliieh  was  ycty  ^uctif^p^ful,  Ilcr  last 
and  principal  work,  ptiblished  wtdle  she  vvaa  living,  consiKts  of 
••Essaj's  in  Rhytnefi,  on  Morals  and  Manner^-"  Tlie  Ifttter  part  of 
her  Hfe  was  paissed  principally  at  Ongar,  where  her  family  had 
resided  since  1810.  She  died  of  an  atftction  of  the  IntTg:^,  in  April, 
Af^er  her  deceaw,  her  prose  wririn/Tfi,  consisting  of  '^Contri- 
hntions  of  Q,  Q»  to  a  Periodical,"  and  her  **Correppondence»"  con- 
mnlnir  chietfy  of  letters  to  her  intimate  friends,  were  collected  and 
pnbUshed*  No  one  who  reJids  lier  works^  and  tliope  of  Cowper,  bufc 
millet,  wo  think,  notiee  the  iitveness  in  the  rharaeter  of  their  mindji 
MlftS  Taylor  p<)eises*ed,  like  C^jwper,  a  vein  of  playfal  htitnour,  th 
often  f^avc  point  and  vividness  to  the  most  sombre  sentiment,  atid 
tisnally  animated  the  strains  slje  snnff  for  children;  bnt  fitill^  theroi 
was  often  over  tier  fancy,  aa  over  bis,  a  deep  sbade  of  pensjveneftii, 
— "morbid  humility/*  she  Rometimesi  culls  Itj—and  no  phmee  eon  Id 
better  express  ihe  state  of  feeling  whieh  frequently  oppre.^d  her 
heart.  The  kind  and  soothing  domc?<tic  inflncneeii  which  were  always 
jiround  her  path  in  life,  prevented  the  md  and  deFptiiring  tone  ot 
lier  mind  from  ever  acquirinj?  the  predominence,  so  as  to  unfit  her 
for  her  dQtics ;  in  this  respect  she  was  much  more  favonred  than 
the  bard  of  OIney.  But  we  are  i  tie  lined  to  think  that*  had  she 
met  with  severe  trials  and  misfortiines,  the  character  of  her  poetry 
woidd  have  been  more  elevated,  and  her  language  mort^  glowing; 
The  retiring  jiensitiveneiss  of  hpr  diitpositlon  kept  dowrs  nsnaUy^  that 
energy  of  ihotight  and  elcvatioti  of  KntJment,  which,  from  a  few 
spt!eimen&  of  her  later  writing"*,  she  ^cmed  gifted  to  «iufitaii]|  cnnlt] 
slie  only  have  been  Indted  to  the  effort.  Her  piety  wai*  deep  aird  moi^t 
humble;  diffldence  was  nsually  in  ail  things  the  prevailing  moo<l 
of  her  mind  T  and  this  (>fYen  clouded  her  religions  etijoyment.  Biic 
she  triumphed  in  the  closing  scene  j  thnse  "unreal  fcar^i"  were  iJh 
a  great  meastire  removed,  and  she  went  down  to  the  "cold  dark 
grave"  with  that  fine  trust  in  her  Eedeemei  which  dh^rmed  death 
of  its  terrors. 

TELE  SILL  A, 

A  KODLE  poetess  of  Argo»,  who  bein^  advised  hy  the  oraeie* 
which  she  had  conssnlted  respccring  her  health,  to  the  atHdj  of  the 
tnnscs,  soon  attained  fiueh  excellence,  as  to  animate  by  her  poetry 
the  Argive  women  to  repel,  under  her  command^  Clcomenes,  the 
Spartan  kfng,  and  afterwards  King  DctnaratuK,  from  the  siege  of 
FamphUiacnm^  with  great  loss. 


TEMPEST.  MISS, 

L        Jfehe  Grange,  near  Ackworth,  si.<*tcr  to  Str  Charles  Tetnpest, 
■ttHHf  Broaghton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  York,  has  1>ecn  appointed 
PSMHr  of  the  poor  for  the  parish  of  Ackworth,  togctlicr  wHt 
John  B agues,  eow-leeeb,  also  of  the  parish  of  Ackworth*   Tije  ap- 
pointment was  made  at  Wenthridge  on  the  2fith.  ultimOi  and  li 
endorsed  hy  **two  of  her  majesty jn slices  of  the  penee." 
guch  ia  the  atmouncement  in  the  Gloace^or  Chronic le  of  IHU 
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Truly,  we  see  no  reason  why  ladies  should  not  hold  soch  appoiiit- 
ments  in  every  country;  they  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  du^ 
of  visiting  the  poor,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  relief 
needed. 

TENDA,  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  in  1070,  in  a  castle  erected  in  a  valley  which  opens 
to  the  north  of  the  celebrated  Col  di  Tenda.  Her  progenitors  were 
Counts  Lascari  di  Ventimiglio,  sovereigns  of  a  lai^  province  in  the 
maritime  region  of  the  Alps,  and  more  properly  were  called  Counts 
di  Tenda.  How  or  why  Beatrice  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  condottier,  Facino  Cane,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Probably  her  family  constrained  her  to  this  union.  By  him  sbe 
was,  however,  always  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
respect ;  his  glories  and  treasures  were  divided  with  her ;  and  whUe 
his  wife,  she  received  sovereign  honours,  and  by  her  gentle  influence 
she  mitigated  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  The  elevation 
of  Facino  Cane  was  owing  to  these  circumstances:  the  viscount's 
family  had  rendered  their  sovereignty  odious  throughout  Lombardy 
by  a  course  of  crimes  and  oppressions  beyond  endurance.  In  their 
domestic  relations  assassinations  and  poisonings  were  finequent; 
towards  their  subjects  they  were  cruel  and  unjust;  and  towards 
other  princes  their  outrageous  violations  of  the  most  soleom  treaties 
seemed  to  render  an  alliance  with  them  impossible.  Things  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that.,  at  the  death  of  Duke  Giovanni,  all 
classes  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  dominion.  The 
principal  captains  of  the  provinces  assembled,  and  elected  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  leaders,  Facino  Cane,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government.  He,  a  very  warlike  and  unscrupulous  man,  soon 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  state  of  Milan;  and  to  the  power 
he  would  doubtless  soon  have  added  the  title  of  Duke,  had  not 
death  taken  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  conquests. 

He  left  every  possession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow;  and  from 
this  state  of  things  the  viscount's  faction  evolved  a  plan  for  re- 
obtaining  their  former  dignities.  The  heir  of  that  house,  Filipo 
Visconti,  lived  in  seclusion ;  he  was  brought  forward,  and  by  various 
manoeuvres  familiar  to  politicians,  a  marriage  was  effected  between 
him  and  Beatrice  di  Tenda.  By  this  connexion  she  resigned  the 
treasures,  the  fortresses,  the  army  of  Facino  Cane;  and  by  these 
means  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest  over  the  various  little  rulers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  building  on  the  foundation  erected  hj 
Facino,  achieved  a  state  more  extended  and  powerful  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  A  curious  result  of  perverse 
sentiments  arose  fV-om  this ;  the  more  he  felt  that  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Facino  had  contributed  to  his  grandeur,  the  plainer 
he  perceived  that  these  qualities  eclipsed  all  that  the  Visconts  could 
boast  of,  the  more  he  hated  any  allusion  to  the  brave  condottier; 
and  he  felt  a  growing  aversion  to  Beatrice  as  the  widow  of  this 
man,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  his  own  elevation  was  owing. 
Besides,  she  was  twenty  years  older  than  he ;  and  though  she  was 
still  handsome,  and  eminently  endowed  with  accomplishments  and 
mental  charms,  his  inclinations  were  fixed  upon  a  young  girl  named 
Agnes  de  Maino.  At  first  his  hate  manifested  itself  in  neglect  and 
contumelious  tt^Xmenx..  B^aXxice.,  who  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Facino  the  adote^  oVsivi^x.  ^nxscjmssw^  ni^r,  <iYtiosure  of  all 
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cyc5,  WHS  now  exposed  to  jeers»  and  left  to  solltudo^  To  amuse  her 
dreary  tionrs,  alie  aflught  to  drsiw  arotmd  lier  the  !n>eiety  t>f  soma 
persons  of  k^tterij  und  tuletiLs,  nnd  Ainon^  whom  was  Oroiii hello, 
II  yoani^  geutlemarj  quite  remarkable  for  his?  s^irightly  conver^kitioii, 
hh  many  ai^qniremeats,  and  especially  Ills  skill  in  uiusic.  This  ia* 
tiniucy  with  Ihe  dachea^  though  perfcf^tliy  innocent  and  boraLk^Hig, 
WA^  M^L3ce(j  upon  hy  Filippo  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  bis 
f^iiiltless  wife,  CalamaiiJJi  aad  aspersions  were  r4>llowed  hy  imprison- 
isiMij  1  next  ciome  the  rack.  Under  its  torturesi,  Urom  he  Ho  avowed 
wiiiu^iver  they  proposed!  but  on  the  tirmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  torture 
had  no  effect  to  ohitgc  her  to  distort  the  trtitb.  VV'ltU  a  despot 
and  a  Vlseontt*  judgment  was  prououoced  as  he  ordered ;  and  the 
unhiippy  victims  were  condemned  to  l>e  ext'cuted.  Ikatrlee  was  so 
mucJi  beloved  hy  the  peopks  timi  Filippo  ordered  her  judgment 
and  decapitation  to  take  phice  at  nighty  and  iu  the  secret  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  as  opea  metisurcs  might  have  caused  a  revolt.  Before 
the  Idow  of  the  executioner  was  allowed  to  fall,  ihcy  were  again 
crneily  bmbmitted  to  the  torture,  and  Oromheno  again  wealdy  gave 
way.  Beatrice,  itlU  snperior  to  bodily  ^utrerliigf  address d  him  in 
a  very  noble  speech,  which  has  been  transmitted  tv^ym  an  eax- witness. 
After  reproaching  him  for  baacly  uttering  falsehood.^  in  that  tre- 
mendous hour,  she  pathetically  turned  to  Gtxl^  aud  addressed  Him 
in  a  solemn  prayer^  as  the  being  who  knew  her  iTnioccnee,  and  ad 
tlie  sole  support  lell  to  ber»  They  were  b  [tried  in  the  court -yard 
without  any  memorial*  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice  were 
disputed  by  nobody,  and  her  violent  death  wa?;,  in  fact,  a  jadieial 
tnurder.  Her  melancholy  story  has  lieen  the  theme  of'  poets  and 
romance  writeriii  and  has  l>eeii  sung  by  the  plaintlre  genius  of 
^llinL 

TEODOKO,  DANTI, 

Or  Perugia,  was  bom  in  14^8.  She  was  a  profound  scholar  in 
the  exact  tK-icnees,  and  well  acqnalntecl  with  phyjiles  and  painting* 
Never  intending  to  marry,  she  employed  herself  hi  intellectudl  pur- 
mtitSt  arid  w£is  honoured  with  general  esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Euclid ;  also  a  treaiisfl 
oa  painting,  and  leveral  poems  of  aa  agreeable  style.  She  died  iu 
1673. 

TERRACIN  A,  LAUEA, 
Of  Naples,  was  bom  in  1500.   She  was  much  praised  by  the 
contemporary  literati.   She  mel  with  a  vitUent  deaths — being  killi$d 
by  her  husband,  Boecaiint  Mauro,  in  1SS>5*    Four  edltlotis  oi  her 
works  were  printed  at  Venice;  tbeee  are  priueipaUy  poeaiii. 

THICLA, 

A  Noai.K  lady  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  tranieribed  the  whole 
of  the  Uihie  into  the  Greek,  from  the  original  Septtiagint  copy  then 
la  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and  this  ancient  copy  i»  ftiU  preserved, 
and  is  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  manuscript,  so  oilcn  appealed  to 
by  commentators.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  the  First  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628, 

THEODELINDA, 
Qt7EK3r  of  the  U»mbard»,  was  tlie  davig^LtJtT  Qt  ^^a?^3iBia»-,  '^iis^^^ 
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of  Bavaria.  She  was  betrothed  to  Childebert,  but  reQected  by  his 
mother,  the  haughty  Branechild.  She  afterwards,  in  589,  married 
Antari,  King  of  the  Lombards,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great  affec- 
tion;  when  in  590  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  The 
people  were  very  much  attached  to  her;  but  that  turbulent  age 
teemed  to  require  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  young  girl  to 
sway  the  rod  of  empire.  She  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage  with  Flavins  Agilulphus,  who,  as  her 
husband,  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  before  a  general 
congress  at  Milan.  She  was  destined  to  be  a  second  time  a  widow. 
Agiiulphus  died  in  615.  From  that  time  she  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  regent,  which  she  maintained  with  vigour  and  prosperity; 
she  encouraged  and  improved  agriculture ;  endowed  charitable  found- 
ations ;  and.  in  accordance  with  what  the  piety  of  that  age  required, 
built  monasteries.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  and  seems  to 
have  been  rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  that  day, 
she  reduced  the  taxes,  and  tried  to  soften  the  miseries  of  the  inferior 
classes.  She  died  in  628,  bitterly  lamented  by  her  subjects.  Few 
men  have  exhibited  powers  of  mind  so  well  balanced  as  were  those 
of  Theodelinda;  and  this  natural  sense  of  the  just  and  true  fitted 
her  for  the  duties  of  government. 

THEIS   DE  CONSTANCE,   MARIE,   PRINCESS  OF 
SALM  DYCK, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes,  7th.  of  November,  1767.  After  having  received 
a  very  brilliant  education,  she,  in  1789,  married  M.  Pipelet,  a  phy- 
sician of  considerable  celebrity,  and  established  herself  in  Paris, 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  for  literature  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
One  of  her  first  works  was  the  poetical  drama  of  "Sappho,"  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  which  was  adapted  to  music  by  Martini,  and  went 
through  a  hundred  representations  at  the  Theatre  Louvois,  Poetical 
Epistles,  Dramas,  and  various  other  productions  in  verse,  read  by 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Athenaeum  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  published, 
obtained  for  her  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  literary  world. 
She  has  also  published  several  ballads,  of  which  she  composed  the 
melodies  and  the  piano  accompaniments.  In  1803,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Salm  Dyck,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  in 
1816.  Since  that  time  the  Princess  de  Salm  has  lived  alternately 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germany,  and  at  Paris,  where,  by 
wit,  her  conversational  powers,  and  her  amiable  manners,  she  has 
always  rallied  round  her  the  ^lite  of  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 

THERESA,  SAINT, 

Was  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1685.  While  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  when  very  young,  she  became  possessed  with  a  desire 
for  martyrdom,  and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  hoping  to  be  taken 
by  the  Moors.  ■>  But  she  was  discovered,  and  was  obliged  to  return, 
when  she  persuaded  her  father  to  build  her  a  hermitage  in  his 
garden,  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  her  religious  duties.  In 
1537,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Avila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led  her  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  original  severity  of  the  order.  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
in  1562,  she  founded  a  convent  of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila; 
and  in  1568,  a  monastery  of  ftlars,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  at  Dor- 
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vcJto.  Slie  died  rI  Alba,  October^  1582,  but  before  her  death  there 
were  thirty  ran  vents  fonnded  for  ber  followera.  She  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Gi^egory  the  Fifteenth*  She  left  an  autobJographj,  and 
several  oiber  works. 

THICKNESSE,  ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  tlie  Temple,  in  London,  in  1787.  Her  bcaniy  and 
talents  early  introduced  her  into  the  world  of  fashion.  She  gfive 
thiue  eoncertji  on  her  owti  aceourst,  having  Ml  bt?r  father's  bouse 
to  avoid  being  forced  into  a  marriage.  By  her  concerts  him  is  said 
to  have  realized  £1500 ;  and  aeqniring  the  pntronnge  of  Lady  Betty 
Thickne«»Be,  became  domesticated  In  her  family.  On  the  death  of 
tliii*  lady,  she  niarrieil  Governor  Thicknesse,  and  accompanied  her 
hu«iband  on  varlotib  Journeys.  She  was  with  luin  in  France  wberi 
he  died,  in  17&2,  and  narrowly  eseiiped  execiiiiun,  I{oi>espierre  having 
(vcnt  an  order  to  that  eifect.  On  her  libf^rution  she  returned  to 
England,  and  died  at  her  hou^ie,  in  the  Edgwarc  Hoad,  io  182'!, 
Uer  principal  works  are  "Bioffrapbieiil  Skett^he^  of  Literary  Females 
of  the  French  Nation"  and  **The  School  of  Fashion/'  a  novel 

THIERRY,  MADAM 

Is  the  wlf^  of  the  dlstlnguiBlied  hintoHdnt  and  hai;  merited  a  Tery 
Charming  acknowledgment  fVom  that  ilhistrious  author.  In  one  of 
bis  prefaees,  adverting  to  blii  nii^tbrtnne — one  of  thi:^  greatest  to  ft 
nnin  fond  of  bookei,  bi^  bliiidne^iH-be  declares  that  "his  wifb  has 
been  to  hfm  his  eyes,  hi^  memory,  his  nuftiiling  helpmate ;  without 
whom  hi  J  great  works  eouhi  scareely  have  been  aeeosit[>]ished,  so 
untiring  and  intelligent  waM  her  con2»tant  assai^tatice ;  adding  to  the 
pMcm  of  a  xealous  secretary,  the  sympathy  and  encounigettient  of 
affection." 

He  adds  that  her  abilities  are  equal,  if  not  snpurior  to  his  own ; 
and  that  only  her  extreme  mode^^ty  prevents  her  tuldng  works  of 
hnportanee*  In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concur  with  the  anthor 
of  the  **Xorman  Conqnest."  The  sketches  Madame  Thierry  has 
pnbllbhed  are  pretty  stories,  neatly  written »  and  nothing  Snore. 
**Scenes  do  Mosnrs,"  and  *'Adelaidc,"  could  only  have  been  written 
by  a  woman  of  cultivated  aud  elegant  tnind,  but  they  eviiiec  no 
extraordinary  intelleetTml  powers.  Still,  we  consider  her  entitled  to 
a  hiph  place  among  distinguished  women,  bpciuise  ahe  hi\3  won  for 
ber  huiiljaud  sneh  a  beantifnl  enlogium  on  her  takntij,  and  oil  the 
nmnner  in  which  she  has  employed  them.  We  may  ^ee+  in  this 
e3£ ample,  of  what  inei^titnabk  benefit  to  the  hnsbimU  the  cultivated 
intellect  of  the  wire  nniy  hecome^  if  be  has  true  nobleness  of  sonJ 
to  encourage  the  development  und  rightly  estimate  the  mind  of  hh 
iiife. 

THISB  E, 

A  BEAL'TiFijL  Babylonian  nmidfn^  whose  unhappy  love  for  Pyr- 
amtw  ha«  rendered  her  immortal.  Th©  parents  of  the  lovers 
ttppositig  their  union,  they  vvert;  able  to  converse  only  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall  which  separated  their  partmts^  houses.  They  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Nnins  wllhotU  the  city. 
This  bf'canK'  first,  and  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  liones^ 
Jibe  fled  to  a  nt'ighbouring  thicket,  (in>pping  her  maiille  in  her 
flight,  which  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  animal   Fy ramus  coming 
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of  Bavaria.   She  was  bctrofhed  to  CliiJdebert,  but  rcueetail  k  b  * 
mother,  tlie  liauj^ht)'  Bninecbltd.   She  afterwards,  in  SBft,  mjiVriK 
Atituri,  King  of  ttie  Louibanls,  wHh  whom  she  lived  in  greut  nftf 
tioii  i  when  in  590  he  died,  not  ^-itiiout  tiiispieion  cjf  poi^tiii.  H 
p4!opli^  were  very  mudi  iittat'hed  to  her;   but  thai  turbuJent  it 
•eemed  to  require  a  stronger  liand  tlmu  that  of  a  .voting  gtri 
Bway  tbc  rud  of  empire*   She  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  wo- 
ir»ct  n  second  niarriage  with   Flavins  Agilulphus,  who,  liff 
hnabandt  WiW  iiive»tetl  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  belbre  a  geaeni 
congress  at  Milnn*   She  was  destlneil  to  be  a  $»ecoiid  time  n  wiM ' 
Agirulphus  dii^d  in  615.   From  that  time  she  assumed  the  gwOT'! 
ment  as  regent,  whieb  she  maintained  wltli  vigour  and  proppfrirrt 
Bhe  eoconraged  and  improved  ngrii^ulttir^^  i  endowed  cbaritaWt^  n  nTs 
ations;  mid.  in  accoraancc  with  what  the  piety  of  that  age  i 
built  monasteriejj.    What  was  more  extmordijiary^   and  ?■  ■ 
have  been  rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  tlm:  ■ 
she  reduced  the  taxes,  and  tried  to  soften  the  miiscries  of  the  irJ:  r 
classes.   Shfs  died  in        bitterly  lament^id  by  linr  subjeets, 
men  have  eidiibited  power*  of  mind  so  well  balanci^d  m  wen:  tlif« 
of  Theodelindai  and  thi^  natural  sense  of  the  jcist  and  mie  find, 
her  for  the  duties  of  government 

THEIS   DE   CONSTANCE,   MARIE,    PRINCESS  <>F 
SALM  DYCK, 

Was  Ijorn  at  XantiiBp  Tih.  of  November,  1767.  After  hfivitig  rueeiifri 
a  very  ttrilliant  edtieatlon,  she»  In  17811,  married  51.  Pip^^let,  a  pitj' 
sleian  of  eonsiderable  ccliil^rlty,  and  eat-ahlLshed  Jjiirsieir  in  Partii 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  for  literature  m  a  congenial  atmo$|>]M^ 
One  of  her  fir^l  works  was  the  poetical  drama  of  "Sappho,"  an  upm 
in  four  a<:ti?,  whieh  was  adapted  to  musie  by  Marti ni»  and  went 
through  a  hundred  representations  at  the  Theatre  Laupois.  P^ticul 
Epistles,  Drama^s  and  various  other  profinetions  Ui  verse,  rea^l  hy 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Athenicnm  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  publUliei 
ohtaitied  for  her  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  literary  world 
She  has  aim  publi.^hed  several  ballads,  of  which  she  caio posed  iN 
melodiea  and  the  piano  aceompanimentSL  In  1^)3,  she  became  ibe 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Salm  Dyek,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  >a 
I8m»  Since  that  time  the  Princess  de  Salm  has  lived  aitematcl; 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germaoy,  and  at  Paris,  w^bere, 
Witt  lier  ironvertjatiotial  power^^,  and  her  amiable  manners,  ^he  hi» 
always  rallied  round  her  the  elite  of  artiat:s,  and  men  of  letters. 

THERESA,  SAINT, 

Wa3  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  15^5.  While  reading  the  Um 
of  the  saints,  when  very  yonog,  she  beeame  pi>8sessed  with  a  deidre 
for  martyrdom,  and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  bt^jdng  to  be  takt a 
by  the  Muors,  ^  But  she  was  discovered,  and  wtis  obliged  to  return, 
when  she  persuaded  her  father  to  build  her  a  hermitage,  in  iii 
gardejj,  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  her  religious  diitics.  In 
1537,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  CarnieUtcs  at 
A  Vila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led  her  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  original  severity  of  the  order.  In  pursuance  of  thig  object, 
in  16B2,  she  founded  a  convent  of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila; 
and  In  15^>S,  a  monastery  of  friars,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  ai  Dor- 
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iiLLL'ii(itu]i:tj  \iy  the  filck^bed  of  Iter  Lusband,  occupied  tlte  best  part 
of  her  Itib.  Shp  wsm  fond,  bowevtT,  of  literary  sc>clet7,  as  is  rIiowti 
hy  her  friondi^Iiip  for  Mrs.  Rowe,  fthc  was  the  lidthoress  of  the 
h^tt<^r  ftijnit'd  Otx^m,  in  Mr^,  R/a  collectioTi  j)  Tliomfon,  wliom  Fha 
kiii+Uy  pfitronii^eiL  (wlio  dedicated  to  her  the  rtrst  i^dition  of  JiJb 
"Spring;")  L»r,  Wntts,  (wlio  deditrttted  to  her  hh  **Mbc«ILiiiieoui 
ThotiirhtF  in  Pra?e  nnd  verse;*')  and  Bhenstone,  (who  nddre^ijfed  to 
her  h'la  odv  on  ^*Rnra|  Ele^miee.**)  She  died  in  17M,  No  collection 
of  lier  pCH^rnf?  Iins  Iwnn  madp,  altbonph  a  n timber  Are  pregervod  in 
BiTJjEr!ey*s  "CorrcHpundence  of  tbe  Counter  of  I'omfret"  wilti  our 
authoress, 

TIBEROEAC,   MARCHIONESS  DK, 

Was  pister  of  tlic  Marquis  dc  Pbifi^ul^s,  and  th^  beloved  niece 
of  Roehctoticunld,  ftnthor  of  the  celcbrntcd  ^'Maxims,**  Her  maiden 
iiaine  was  Billc^3^  She  early  showed  a  derided  iticliniition  for  poetry* 
It  wiia  to  MadenmisoUe  de  SIHery  tliat  La  l'>tijt4UDe  addresijed  several 
^hiL*f»,  und  of  lier  b«  spoke  when  he  midf 

''Qui  dit  aiUon-,  dlt  teuL" 

She  mnrricd  the  Mnrquiji  de  Tilwrgejiu,  antl  eontintied  till  her  dettth 
the  constant  &ii?nd  and  proteeior  of  litemry  men*  She  encoanagud 
Ekstottrhe*^  in  wrlfijiif  for  the  thexilre,  and  induced  M»  Phi^ieulx  to 
take  Isim  fi>r  hh  secretary  when  he  went  as  ambflssador  to  Sweden, 
Dcstouehe!^  ot^eit  ecinsuhed  Madame  ds*  Ti!>ergeaii  concerning  the 
plans  of  liiK  different  play  if,  Siie  pte^Tved  nil  lier  quicknesi  tiud 
vlvactty  to  I  he  htst.   ahc  died  at  ilie  age  of  eighty* 

I  TIGHE,  MAEY, 

Was  the  dmijrhter  of  the  Rev.  WiUinin  Blftehfortl,  connty  of  Wick- 
U>Wt  IrclatuL  Mary  lilnehfbrd  waa  Ixirn  in  DnbliHt  i^  1774  ;  and  in 
when  Imi  nineU^en  years  old,  she  married  her  consin,  Henry 
Tiglu',  of  Wood  stocky  M.  V.  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  Irish  parliameotf 
mud  author  of  a  *^unty  History  oi"  Kilketiny.**  The  Ikmily  of  Mrs* 
Tighc  wert^  consubptive,  and  she  inherited  the  delicacy  of  orgaJiiza- 
tion  whieh  betokens  a  predls^pOFition  to  this  fatal  disease^  Frotn 
early  womanhood  she  suffered  fmm  depression  ofnnnd  and  langour 
of  fmnie,  wlut  h  probably  gave  tliat  "tone  of  inelancholy  music'^  to 
her  celcljrsted  poem,  "which  nee  mod  the  rtgrc^tful  cxprefiFion  of  the 
congcionsncjiis  of  a  not  far-oH'  deatii,"  WeU  ^hc  might  feel  end  when 
this  thotipfht  was  pressing  ou  her  heart  j  for  jiho  was  most  happily 
iTinrried,  1h' loved  aod  cherished  by  her  husband^  and  surrounded 
Wich  all  the  luxuries  i«f  life. 

^^he  died  in  IBlO,  aged  thirty-five,  after  six  years  of  protracted 
sulfcring.  Her  liusbaiid*  though  he  sunivcd  her  some  years,  never 
niarrit^d  agaitt.  She  lett  no  children ;  but  the  scenes  of  her  bridal 
hapidnesdj  and  of  her  lamented  deaih^  will  tiear  the  memory  of  her 
beituty,  geniuB,  and  virtues,  while  her  "Psyche,"  is  read,  and  the 
^me«  of  those  who  have  celebrated  her  merits  in  their  songs  are 
ymembered.  And  she  has  led  an  cnd  tu'ing  monnoient  of  her  good* 
es*,  which  gives  lustre  to  her  genias.  From  the  profits  of  her 
-cm»  **P5yche/*  which  ran  through  four  editioufi  during  her  lifi?-time, 
ahe  baiit  an  addition  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  VVickluWp  theoce  called 
the  H^^yche  Ward." 

3  It 
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TINTORETTO,  MARIETTA, 

Was  born  in  Venice,  in  1560,  and  was  instructed  in  the  art  of 
painting  by  her  father,  Giocomo.  She  showed  an  early  genius  for 
music,  as  well  as  for  painting,  and  performed  remarkably  well  on 
several  instruments ;  but  her  predominent  inclination  to  the  art  in 
which  her  father  was  so  eminent,  determined  her  to  quit  all  oAer 
studies,  and  apply  herself  entirely  to  it.  By  the  direction  of  Giacomo^ 
she  studied  design*  composition,  and  colouring ;  and  drew  after  tbe 
*  antique,  and  finest  models,  till  she  had  obtained  a  good  taste  and 
great  readiness  of  hand.  But  though  she  was  well  qualfied  to  make 
a  considerable  appearance  in  historical,  she  devoted  her  talents 
wholly  to  portrait-painting.  Her  father,  who  was  accounted  little 
inferior  to  Titian,  if  not  his  equal  in  that  line,  took  great  patoi 
to  direct  her  judgment  and  skill  in  that  branch  of  art,  till  she 
gained  an  easy  elegance  in  her  manner  of  design,  and  an  admirable 
tone  of  colour.  Her  pencil  was  free,  her  touch  light  and  full  of 
spirit;  and  she  received  deserved  applause,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  her  work,  but  for  the  exactness  of  resemblance.  Most  of  the 
nobility  of  Venice  sat  to  her;  and  she  was  solicited  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  visit  their  courts ;  but  such  was  her  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  her  father,  that  she  declined  these  honours,  and  continued 
at  Venice,  where  she  married;  she  died  in  1590, 

TISHEM,  CATHARINE, 

Said  to  have  been  an  Englishwoman,  married  Gualtherus  Grater, 
a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  to  whom  she  bare  a  son,  James  Gruter, 
celebrated  for  his  erudition.  Being  persecuted  on  account  of  her 
religion,  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  she  took  refuge  with  her 
son  in  England,  in  1565.  She  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
of  the  age;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, and  read  Galen  in  Greek,  which  few  physicians  were  then 
able  to  do.  She  was  her  son's  chief  instructor,  and  continued  to 
superintend  his  studies  during  his  residence  in  .Cambridge.  She 
was  living  in  1579. 

TOMLINS,   ELIZABETH  S., 

An  ingenious  poetess,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1768.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Tomlins,  Esq..  an 
eminent  solicitor.  She  showed  an  early  talent  for  poetry;  but 
afterwards  turning  her  attention  to  the  composition  of  tales  and 
novels,  she  published  successively  several  works,  the  most  popular 
was,  "The  Victim  of  Fancy,"  and  a  ballad,  entitled  "Connell  and 
Mary."  Miss  Tomlins  also  translated  the  first  history  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  She  died  at  her  residence  at  Chalden,  in  Surrey,  1826. 

TONNA,  CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH, 
Better  known  simply  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Norwich. 
She  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  when 
a])()ut  six  years  old,  intense  application  to  study  brought  on  a  total 
blindness,  wWveVi  \si5.\^<i  Cov  several  months.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
she  was  afRicled  m\.Yi  a^xv  iWrn'sis.,  with  the  severe 


rcinedi'  (calomel)  used  hy  tho  phy*<ieiaiys,  bmugbt  on  the  total  loss 
of  htr  lieadng,  which  slie  ncTcr  rccovert?d(  (howgh  she  retained  the 
racultj  of  speech  all  her  life.  Her  etithu^iagtie  iiaturt?  woe  ^licwn 
when  slic  was  very  youDg^  her  ftrdent  pursiiU  of  knowledge  and 
her  intense  love  of  poetry.  When  she  wn$  about  eighteen^  her 
fattier  died.  She  married  Dr.  Phelan^  a  ^tirji^t'on  in  the  British 
army,  whom  ahe  followed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  union 
proved  an  unljappy  one,  and,  after  nearly  three  years*  absence, 
Chnrlotte  Ellssabeth  returned  to  England.  Slui  soon  after  went  to 
Ireland,  where  her  htishand  was  then  engaged  in  a  law-salt.  While 
there,  ahe  became  very  mncli  Interested  iti  the  Insh  people,  and 
formed  a  Gtrong  attachment  to  them  which  tasted  hU  lier  life;  and 
wbat  was  of  greater  importance  to  herself  and  Ibe  world,  she  alao 
became  deeply  and  tnily  religions. 

In  1821^  she  w*ent  to  the  coutity  of  Kilkenny,  where  she  resided 
for  ihree  years.  WTiile  here,  sbe  became  deeply  interested  In  a 
Bttle  Ignorant  dumb  Imyi  whom  she  took  and  educated,  bo  that  he 
proved  a  n^efal  and  pious  member  of  society  till  hi!4  early  death. 
In  1^2-1,  she  returned  to  England,  taking  her  little  mute  with 
her,  and  for  the  next  ycnr  she  resided  at  Clifden,  near  Hristol, 
where  ^he  formed  an  acqtiaintance  with  Mrs,  Hiunjah  More.  Uer 
only  aud  dearly  beloved  Ifrother  returning  at  iJiat  time  from 
Portngal,  where  he  bad  been  fur  some  time  as  an  officer  jn  the 
British  army,  she  accompanied  him  and  bis  famlljr  t^j  Sandiiur^t. 
In  the  course  of  the  little  more  than  two  years  that  she  passed 
with  her  brother,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  wrote  "The  KoeUite,"  "The 
System,"  "lisram,"  "Consi.^tency,"  *'Per>icvcrence,'*  "Allen  Me/Leod," 
and  more  than  thirty  other  little  books  and  tracts,  besides  c^^n- 
tributions  to  various  peHodiealif. 

In  1828,  her  brother.  Captain  Murray  Browne,  wai  ordered  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  drowned  while  fisiiing.  After  five  yeflrs' 
residence  at  San dh unit,  where  Charlotte  Elijuibcth  had  been  zealous 
and  nn tiring  tn  every  good  and  tienevolent  work,  she  removed 
to  London,  where  she  continued  her  4?areer  of  active  msefulness, 
both  with  her  p^su  and  by  her  personal  e.i£ertions.  She  cstahli^^hed 
seboold  ior  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  In  the  wretched  district  of  St, 
Giles,  a]Jd  taught  in  them  herself  a  great  part  of  the  day.  In 
1836  she  removed  to  Blaekhcath ;  and  in  1837  she  again  visited 
Ireland.  In  the  same  year  she  beard  of  the  death  nf  Captain  Phelan, 
and  in  1841  she  married  L*  H.  T.  Tonna.  In  iJfili  kIii^  also  tinder- 
took  Ihc  editorship  of  the  "Protestant  Magazine,"  which  she  con- 
Hlmed  till  1844.  Her  last  work  of  fiction  was  entitled,  ''Judah'ti 
liloii,"  In  184'2  she  wrote  "Prinei pal i ties  and  Powen!  in  Heavcnly 
Places,"  "Conforuviiy,''  and  "Dangers  and  Duties"  also  appeared 
during  the  year»  ih  1843  she  wrote  *'Tlie  Wrongs  of  \^'omen," 
"The  Church  Msible  iu  all  Ages,"  and  "The  Perils  of  the  Nation," 
1q  1845  she  wrote  "Jndea  Capta;'*  and  in  the  same  year  removed 
to  London.  Sooo  after  she  went  to  Ramsgate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea- air,  but  returned  in  a  short  time  to  London.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Hatnsgate,  where  she  died  of  a  cancer,  July  12th,  iSifj, 
She  wrote  stjvcral  orher  works,  which  are  not  enumerated  It  ere. 

The  hfc  and  writings  of  Charl^i^tte  Kli^ahcth  alVurd  remarkable 
proofs  of  tiie  advantciges  of  female  education  and  the  usefulness 
of  female  talents,  Ko  other  Englisih  writer  has,  within  ih^  VasA. 
j^sm,  done  m  much  to  promote  the  civu^  oi  '^i^X^ 
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the  Enfflish  Chnrch  as  thin  deaf  woman.  And  ber  pen,  reaching 
across  die  Atlantic,  has  instmcted  thousands  of  Christians  of  Ainetki 
in  the  better  understanding,  or  doing,  of  their  work  of  love. 

TOWNSEND,  ELIZA, 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  she  still  resides,  dooBf 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  her  early  poems,  tboop 
attracting  attention  and  fhvourable  notice  for  the  poetic  genius  thef 
displayed,  were  published  anonymously,  and  for  many  years  ber 
authorship  was  kept  a  secret,  which  has  prerented  ber  from  bdag 
as  widely  known  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been.  Her  poem  on 
•*The  Incomprehensibility  of  God**  is  generally  considered  her  Ink; 
and  in  a  criticism  on  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chcever  remarks,  that 
is  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,"  and  that  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  Wordswtnth 
or  Coleridge.**  Though  this  praise  may  be  somewhat  too  high,  yet 
it  shows  among  what  class  of  poets  Miss  Townsend  may  daim  a 
place — those  in  whom  religious  fbeling,  though tfulness,  and  a  deep 
and  quiet  enthusiasm  are  the  leading  traits.  Her  productions  htve 
generally  appeared  in  the  different  religious  peruKlicals  of  Net 
England,  and  no  collection  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  Mr.  Gilswold, 
whose  work  on  •*The  Female  Poets  of  America"  is  well  known,  sajt 
of  this  writer -"There  is  a  religious  and  poetical  dignity,  with  iH 
the  evidences  of  a  fine  and  richly-cultivated  understanding,  in  moet 
of  the  poems  of  Miss  Townsend,  which  entitle  her  to  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  literary  women  who  were  her  contemporaries, 
and  in  advance  of  all  who  in  her  own  country  preceded  her." 
TREFFZ,  JETTY, 

WiTiinr  the  last  fbw  years  this  name  has  become  fkmiliar  u  t 
household  word  in  the  musical  circles  of  England,  as  it  had  p^^ 
▼iously  been  in  those  of  the  Continent.  It  is  that  by  which  i 
celebrated  public  singer  chooses  to  be  known,  although  Tre£fi  is 
only  her  family  name  by  the  maternal  side.  Henrietta  de  Th^„,d, 
her  proper  designation,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  on  the  28th.  June, 
1826;  her  father,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was  an  officer  in  the  Ansnisn 
service,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful  Laura 
Srhwam,  beloved  and  immortalized  by  the  poet  Frederick  Schiller. 
The  fnir  Laura  was  married  to  Profes!>or  Treffz,  and  the  offspring; 
of  this  union  was  Jetty's  mother,  who  having  ample  means  ga^e 
her  daughter  the  best  education  that  could  be  procured.  Bat 
reverses  of  fortune  happening  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  wis 
about  thirteen  years  old,  the  young  girPs  musical  talents  were  cul- 
tivated with  a  view  to  her  future  subsistence.  The  first  instructor 
under  whom  she  was  placed,  was  an  Italian  professor  named  Geniel- 
huomo.  She  made  remarkable  progress,  and  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Merilli,  the  director  of  the  Viennese  Italian  Opera, 
who  engaged  her,  but  did  not  at  once  assign  her  a  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  wliich  she  threw  up  the  engagement  and  went  to 
Dresden,  where,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  made  her  deb^t  as 
"Giuletta,*'  in  Bellini's  opera  **L*Capulctti  ed  i  Montecehi,"  Sehro- 
eder  Deorient  being  the  "Romeo."  Her  success  was  complete;  so 
struck  was  the  Queen  of  Saxony  with  her  talents,  that  she  had 
her  placed  wT\te  <r^\^\3it«\R.^  '^wlfl.<ich.rs  tuition  at  her  oim 
expense,   AHet  a  "\5t\!!2^Ti\.  ^.\.\>\^^<5.^,^^\.v3  -«5sxs*\Rk  W^jdc, 
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where  she  attracted  the  noticx)  of  Mendelsohn,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  assist  her.  He  taught  her  his  songs,  and  composed  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  the  well-known  "Volksleid," 
expressly  for  her.  After  performing  in  most  of  the  German  cities, 
with  still  increasing  success,  she,  in  the  revolutionary  year,  1848, 
came  to  England  and  sang  before  the  classical  aud^^nce  of  our 
Philharmonic  Society ;  her  fine  mezzo  soprano  voice  was  i:xtremely 
admired,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  her  management 
of  its  powers;  she  sang  before  the  Queen  and  became  a  musical 
star  of  London  and  the  provinces,  getting  encores  and  thunders 
of  applause  wherever  she  appeared.  Up  to  the  present  time  she 
has  continued  to  delight  English  audiences  v/ith  her  fine  vocal 
powers,  to  the  attractions  of  which  she  adds  the  advantage  of  a 
pretty  and  ptquante  expression  of  face,  attractive  manners,  and 
a  most  amiable  character,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  thor- 
oughly educated  gentlewoman.  Like  Jenny  Lind,  she  is  ever  ready 
to  assist  in  a  work  of  charity,  and  her  brother  or  sister  artistes 
in  misfortune,  have  firequently  found  a  ready  friend  and  sympa- 
thizer in  Jetty  Trefiz. 

TRIMMER,  SARAH, 

Thk  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirby,  who  wrote  on  Perspective,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich,  in  1741.  She  prepared  several  useftil  works  to  promote 
the  difi'usion  of  education,  at  a  period  when  for  a  woman  to  devote 
herself  to  such  a  task  was  uncommon  and  unpopular.  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  field  of  literature;  but  she  had  gained 
powerful  fnends  and  supporters ;  nor  did  she  aim  so  much  at  opening 
and  clearing  the  sources  of  education  for  the  young  and  ignorant, 
as  in  interesting  and  improving  those  who  were  already  educated, 
or  giving  a  moral  direction  to  minds  which  could  not  be  kept  quiet 
in  their  ignorance  But  Hannah  More  could  not  do  everything 
which  was  then  needed  in  literature  for  her  sex  and  for  children ; 
she,  probably,  effected  more  good  than  any  one  writer  of  her  time ; 
and  among  her  kind  feelings  and  noble  acts,  was  the  regard  she 
manifested  for  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  the  efforts  she  used  to  serve  this 
more  humble,  but  useful  literary  contemporary. 

TROLLOPE.  MRS. 

This  lady,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  England  has  pro- 
duced, was  bom  about  1787.  She  was  unknown  to  literary  fame 
until  she  had  reached  the  sober  season  of  married  and  middle 
life,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  she  resided  at  Har- 
row. In  1829  circumstances  induced  her  to  visit  America;  she 
resided  about  three  years  there,  chiefly  at  Cincinnatti,  came  home, 
and  in  1832  published  her  "Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans." 
which  excited  much  public  attention.  We  quote  from  ChamlHjrs's 
•*CyclopaBdia  of  English  Literature,"  the  following  critical  remarks 
upon  the  productions  of  this  undoubtedly  gifted  but  coarse-minded 
writer. 

"She  drew  so  severe  a  picture  of  American  faults  and  foibles — 
of  their  want  of  delicacy,  their  affectations,  drinking,  coarse  sel- 
fishness, and  ridiculous  peculiarities — that  the  whole  nation  was 
incensed  at  their  English  satirist.  There  is  much  exaggeration  in 
Mrs.  TroUope's  sketches;  but  having  truDi  fat  VVi^Vt  lavseA"a35tfs^> 
her  book  is  supposed  to  have  had  some  eifecX.  "wterts&w^t 
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*ininor  moralH*  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans.  The  same  year 
onr  aathoress  continued  her  satiric  portraits  in  a  novel  entitled 
*The  Refugee  in  America,'  marked  by  the  same  traits  as  her 
former  work,  bat  exhibiting  little  art  or  talent  in  the  construction 
of  a  fable.  Mrs.  Trollope  now  tried  new  ground.  In  1838  slie 
published  •Belgium;*  and  'Western  Germany'  in  1834,  countries 
where  she  found  much  more  to  gratify  and  interest  her  than  in 
America,  and  where  Ehe  travelled  in  generally  good  hnmour.  The 
only  serious  evil  which  Mrs.  Trollope  seems  to  have  encountered 
in  Germany  was  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  vitaperates  yritb 
unwearied  perseverance.  In  1837  she  presented  another  no?el, 
*The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,*  an  able  and  entertaining  work,  faW  of 
prejudices,  but  containing  some  excellent  painting  of  niannera  and 
eccentricities.  In  1838  onr  authoress  appears  again  as  a  traveller. 
'Vienna  and  the  Austrians'  was  of  the  same  cast  as  ^Belgium  aiMi 
Germany,'  but  more  deformed  by  prejudice.  This  jounny  also 
afforded  Mrs.  Trollope  materials  for  a  novel,  which  she  entitled  *A 
Romance  of  Vienna.'  Three  novels  were  the  fhiit  of  1839 ;  namely, 
•The  Widow  Bamaby,'  a  highly  amusing  work,  particularly  the 
delineation  of  the  bustling,  scheming,  unprincipled  husband -hunting 
widow;  •Michael  Armstrong,  or  the  Factory  Boy,'  a  caricature  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  manufacturing  system ;  and  'One  F^ult,' 
a  domestic  story,  illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  effect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  bad  temper  which  proceeds 
Orom  pride  and  over-sensitiveness.  In  1840  we  had  *The  Widow 
Married ;'  and  in  1841  *The  Blue  Belles  of  England,'  and  ^Charles 
Chesterfield.'  The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  geiAio, 
and  contains  a  satlricpl  picture  of  the  state  of  literature  ia 
England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  with  unprincipled 
profligacy,  selfishness,  and  corruption.  In  1842,  Mrs,  Trollope, 
besides  throwing  off  another  novel,  *The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe,' 
gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second  visit  to  Belgium,  describing 
the  changes  that  had  been  effected  since  1833,  and  also  'A  VisS 
to  Italy.'  The  smart  canstic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  Italy, 
as  to  the  broader  features  of  American  life  and  character,  and 
this  work  was  not  so  8uccessf\il  as  her  previous  publications. 
Retuniing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs.  Trollope,  as  usual  prolific 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  produce  of  1842— 
•Hargrave,'  *Jessie  Phillips,'  and  *The  Laurringtons.'  The  first  is  A 
sketch  of  a  man  of  fashion;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new 
English  poor-law ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  'superwr  peo- 
ple,' the  •bustling  Botherbys'  of  society.  Reviewing  the  aggregate 
labours  of  this  industrious  authoress,  we  cannot  say  that  she  ban 
done  good  proportioned  to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed 
against  the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is  not  calculated  to 
check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting  high  life,  she  wants 
the  genial  spirit  of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  amusement 
amciig  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations;  but  in  all  her 
mirth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter  spirit,  which  is  often  as  niia- 
placcd  as  it  is  unfeminine." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  in  1849  Mrs.  Trollope  published 
"Young  Lo\o,"  a.  tvo\^\,  vilvlch  is  thus  criticised  in  the  ••Athenseum." 
••The  inascuWtxe  \\fto\vc  «c\^  ^Xvxcv^Tv^^si  ^^N^V5.>^<i  in  Mrs.  Trollope^ 
earlier  T\ovc\a  'wou  ^VvS^     -^s^  ^-^sSa^ 
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(VotB  the  &ftmene.^.<i  of  material  and  fbehleness  of  plot  exhibited  In 
each  succccsding  work.  The  aQtiouitccmesir,  however*  of  one  bear- 
ing the  above  title,  v^m  likely  enough,  after  the  poiltkal  fashifm 
•  of  Mr,  Bayes,  to  ^urpriFe*  the  public  Into  a  purche^e*  alttmngh  it 
<lld  not  whet  our  appetite  j  for  wo  should  he  perplcxeil  to  naine 
&  writer  leM  likely  to  pourtrayi  In  truth  and  heatity,  the  pui^ty 
and  poetry,  *to  daily  with  the  innocence'  of  *Toung  Love/* 

In  185(5  was  IsBtied  **Pettict)at  Government;"  and  ftliice  then 
^'Father  Eviatacet"  '*Uncle  Walter,"  and  "The  Clever  VVoraan," 
tn'idc  np  for  the  most  part  of  the  old  elementj>.  and  exhibit! Dg  a 
^rong  faTTviJy  likeness  to  the  foregoing  worlds.  For  some  year^t 
poi't,  Mrs,  Trollope,  who  has  lortg  been  a  widow,  has  di£apt>£arf:d 
from  the  English  literary  circles,  having  fixed  her  residence  at 
Florence.  Her  aon  Mr.  Adolphus  Trolkipe,  ha/?  written  sonie 
jigreeablo  works  of  Travel  in  the  less  fbequentcd  parta  of  Franee, 
and  aImo  Boma  clever  illuBtmtioti^  of  Irish  life. 

TULLTA,   OR  TULLIOLA, 

A  DAt'OHTER  i>f  Cicero  and  Terentia  his  wife,  Sh^  married  Cains 
Pl!»o,  and  afterwards  Furl  us  CraH^^lppus,  and  la.stly  P.  Corn,  Dtj  la- 
bel ia.  Dole  hell  a  was  turbulent^  and  the  cause  of  much  grief  to 
TnUia  ami  her  thtlicr*  by  wliotti  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  Tn!lia 
died  in  cbildbc<l,  alK>uc  B,  C.  44,  sooiv  atltcr  her  dive  tree  fi'om  Dola- 
Wla.  She  was  about  thirty -two  years  old  at  the  tbne  of  her  death, 
And  appears  to  have  been  mi  admirable  woman.  She  was  mo^it 
Affectionately  devoted  to  her  lather  j  and  to  ihe  usual  grat^es  of  her 
sex  having  abided  the  more  solid  accomplishments  c^f  knowledge  and 
literature,  was  quahtkd  to  be  the  eompafduu  as  wet!  the  delighl 
of  hJs  age  5  and  she  was  jurftly  esteemed  not  only  one  of  the  be*t, 
but  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  won^en.  Cicero*s  aJiilction  at 
faer  death  was  so  (sreat,  though  pliilosofdicn}  came  from  ail  parts  of 
the  world  to  comfort  him,  that  he  withdrew  for  some  time  from 
all  foeiety,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing  and  reading, 
especially  all  the  works  he  could  mef»t  with  ou  tbu  neci^ty  of 
tuoderallng  grief. 

TWIERLEIN,   ADERKEID  VON, 

'  A  Germ A2f  poetess,  {her  maiden  name  was  Stolterforth,)  was  boro 
^t  Eisenach,  September  12th^  1800.  She  was  mode  a  royal  liavariart 
■panoness  in  a  convent  on  the  Kbim:,  and  became  aft*srwarda  the 
'Wife  of  the  privy  councillor  Baron  voti  Twlerleln.  She  resides  at 
present  at  Geis^enbeim,  in  the  Jihciitgaii.  The  chamcteristica  of 
ber  poetic  writings  are  tender  and  lowly  ftelings  and  great  thought- 
fiiJiiess,  combined  with  a  very  elegant  di^-^rion.  Among  the  best  of 
her  product  ions  we  may  count  ♦'Stoke  ufela,"  (Ca^^tle  Proud  roch^ 
and  the  epic  "Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxonti," 

TYMICHA, 

A  LA<^i<:D^3toNiAN  lady,  consort  of  Myllias,  a  native  of  Crotona. 
kmblichus,  in  his  life  of  r^-tliagorai?,  places  lier  at  the  head  of  his 

t,  as  the  most  celebrated  female  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
Khool.  Wien  Tymicba  and  her  husband  were  carried  aa  prisoners 
before  Dionysius^  the  tyraiit  of  Syrncuse,  13,  C,  33^,  bo  made  them 
both  very  advantagcooi^  oflers,  if  they  would  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  Pythagorean  science ;  bui  th  ey  rejected  tbem  aU  with  acorn  and 
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Tnily,  we  see  no  reason  why  ladies  shoald  not  hold  such  appoint- 
ments in  every  country;  they  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  dn^ 
of  visiting  the  poor,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  relief 
needed. 

TENDA,  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  in  1070,  in  a  castle  erected  in  a  valley  which  opens 
to  the  north  of  the  celebrated  Col  di  Tenda.  Her  progenitors  were 
Counts  Lascari  di  Yentimiglio,  sovereigns  of  a  large  province  in  the 
maritime  region  of  the  Alps,  and  more  properly  were  called  Counts 
di  Tenda.  How  or  why  Beatrice  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  condottier,  Facino  Cane,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Probably  her  family  constrained  her  to  this  union.  By  him  she 
was,  however,  always  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
respect ;  his  glories  and  treasures  were  divided  with  her ;  and  while 
his  wife,  she  received  sovereign  honours,  and  by  her  gentle  influence 
she  mitigated  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  The  elevation 
of  Facino  Cane  was  owing  to  these  circumstances:  the  viscount's 
family  had  rendered  thehr  sovereignty  odious  throughout  Lombardy 
by  a  course  of  crimes  and  oppressions  beyond  endurance.  In  their 
domestic  relations  assassinations  and  poisonings  were  flnequent; 
towards  their  subjects  they  were  cruel  and  unjust;  and  towards 
other  princes  their  outrageous  violations  of  the  most  soleom  treaties 
seemed  to  render  an  alliance  with  them  impossible.  Things  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that,  at  the  death  of  Duke  Giovamii,  all 
classes  wore  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  dooiinion.  The 
principal  captains  of  the  provinces  assembled,  and  elected  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  leaders,  Facino  Cane,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government.  He,  a  very  warlike  and  unscrupulous  man,  soon 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  state  of  Milan;  and  to  the  power 
he  would  doubtless  soon  have  added  the  title  of  Duke,  had  not 
death  taken  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  conquests. 

He  left  every  possession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow;  and  from 
this  state  of  things  the  viscount's  faction  evolved  a  plan  for  re- 
obtaining  their  former  dignities.  The  heir  of  that  house,  Filipo 
Yisconti,  lived  in  seclusion ;  he  was  brought  forward,  and  by  various 
manoeuvres  familiar  to  politicians,  a  marriage  was  effected  between 
him  and  Beatrice  di  Tenda.  By  this  connexion  she  resigned  the 
treasures,  the  fortresses,  the  army  of  Facino  Cane;  and  by  these 
means  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest  over  the  various  little  rulers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  building  on  the  foundation  erected  by 
Facino,  achieved  a  state  more  extended  and  powerful  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  A  curious  result  of  perverse 
sentiments  arose  fVom  this ;  the  more  he  felt  that  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Facino  had  contributed  to  his  grandeur,  the  plainer 
he  perceived  that  these  qualities  eclipsed  all  that  the  Yisconts  could 
boast  of,  the  more  he  hated  any  allusion  to  the  brave  condottier; 
and  he  felt  a  growing  aversion  to  Beatrice  as  the  widow  of  this 
man,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  his  own  elevation  was  owing. 
Besides,  she  was  twenty  years  older  than  he ;  and  though  she  was 
still  handsome,  and  eminently  endowed  with  accomplishments  and 
mental  charms,  his  inclinations  were  fixed  upon  a  young  girl  named 
Agres  de  Maino.  At  first  his  hate  manifested  itself  in  neglect  and 
contumelious  treatment.  Beatrice,  who  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Facino  the  adored  object  of  every  attention,  the  cynosure  of  all 
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eye?,  wfls  Tjow  txposctl  to  jeers,  and  left  to  soUtudc.  To  amud©  her 
dmary  hourn,  elie  sougLit  tu  draw  around  Isor  tiie  liociuty  uf  somd 
persons  of  letters  and  talentji^  and  among  whom  wii^  Oroiubiitlo, 
a  young  gcatleninn  quite  rcmarkuble  for  his  epngliily  convtiraation, 
hm  tDuuy  tiequirements^  aud  especially  bl^  skiU  In  luufiic.  This  In* 
tlmacy  with  the  duchess,  thougli  perfect Ly  iDnucent  and  harmkHS, 
was  #cked  opon  by  Filippti  as  a  pretext  for  the  destructii>ti  of  his 
^ikk^s  wift'.  CahimnieH  and  aspersions  were  followed  by  Impri^Dn.* 
til e lit  I  next  came  the  r.iclt.  Uiidt^r  its  torturcij*  Urombello  avowed 
wbaievcr  iliey  proposed ;  but  on  the  tirmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  toriuru 
had  no  e9«!CC  to  oblige  her  to  distort  the  truth.  With  a  desipot 
and  a  Vi?Jeonti.  judgment  was  protiounced  as  he  ordered ;  aud  tho 
unhappy  Tlctims  were  condemned  IQ  be  executed.  Bejitrice  was  m 
niueh  beloved  by  the  people^  tnat  Filippo  ordertid  hex  jtidgment 
and  decapitation  to  take  place  at  rd^ht,  and  iii  the  j^ecret  dLingeouit 
of  the  castle,  as  open  measurca  might  have  caused  a  revolt,  Before 
the  blow  of  the  execntioner  was  allowed  to  fallj  tbey  w^re  a^am 
cruelly  submitted  to  the  torture^  and  Orontbello  again  weakly  gave 
way.  Beatrice,  still  superior  to  bodily  swfftTiug,  addre&sed  him  in 
a  very  noble  apifcch,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  an  ear-wituess. 
After  reproaching  hiru  fur  biisely  uttering  fal^ehood^  iti  that  tre- 
men  dons  hour,  she  patljtitically  turned  to  (iud,  and  ftddrertsed  Him 
ia  a  solemn  prayer,  as  the  being  who  kne^^  bir  iunoeanee»  aiul  lu^ 
the  sole  support  left  to  ber*  They  were  buried  In  tlie  court -yard 
without  liny  memorial.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice  wens 
dbpnted  by  nobody >  and  her  violent  death  was,  in  fact,  a  jndieial 
murder.  Her  tneluneholy  utory  bas  been  the  theme  of  poets  and 
rrmiance  writers,  and  has  been  sung  by  the  plaintive  getdu^  of 
BclllnL 

TEOD  OEO,    D  ANTI, 

Of  Perugia,  was  born  in  1498.  She  was  a  profound  scholar  Iti 
the  exact  sciences^  and  well  acquainted  with  physics  and  painting. 
Never  intending  to  marry,  she  employed  hertself  in  intelk^tu^  pur- 
enlt.%  and  was  honoured'  with  general  esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Euclid;  also  a  trcatifie 
on  painting,  and  Jieveral  poems  of  an  agreeable  style,  Sbe  died  in 
1573. 

g|  TEKRACiNA,  LAURA, 

HpDr  Naples,  was  horn  in  1500.   She  was  much  praised  by  tho 
^wn temporary  HtcratU   She  met  wltli  a  violetit  death, — being  killed 
by  her  husband^  Boccalini  Mauro,  in  15^6.    Four  editions  ot  her 
works  were  printed  at  Venice  y  these  are  prim,  i pally  poems* 

■  THECLA, 

A  3¥0iiT.E  lady  of  Alexandria,  la  Egypt,  who  transcribed  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  into  tht;  Grtj^k,  the  original  Septui^^int  copy  then 
in  the  Alexandrian  library ;  atid  this  ancient  copy  is  $tlll  presiTved, 
and  is  the  cclehratcd  Ale:jiandrian  manuscript,  so  ofkn  appealed  to 
by  cotmnontators.  It  waa  presented  to  Charles  ilie  First  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Conatautinople,  in 

THEODELINDA, 
QuESN  of  the  Lomhards,  was  tlie  daughter  of  Garlbaldo,  Duke 
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of  Bavaria.  She  was  betrothed  to  Childebert,  bat  reijected  by  his 
mother,  the  haughty  Brunechild.  She  afterwards,  in  589,  married 
Antari,  King  of  the  Lombards,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great  alfec- 
tion;  when  in  590  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  The 
people  were  very  much  attached  to  her;  but  that  turbulent  age 
seemed  to  require  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  young  girl  to 
sway  the  rod  of  empire.  She  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage  with  Flavins  Agilulphns,  who,  as  her 
husband,  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  before  a  general 
congress  at  Milan.  She  was  destined  to  be  a  second  time  a  widow. 
Agilulphus  died  in  615.  From  that  time  she  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  regent,  which  she  maintained  with  vigour  and  prosperity; 
she  encouraged  and  improved  agriculture ;  endowed  charitable  found- 
ations ;  and,  in  accordance  with  what  the  piety  of  that  age  required, 
built  monasteries.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  and  seems  to 
have  been  rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  that  day, 
she  reduced  the  taxes,  and  tried  to  soften  the  miseries  of  the  inferior 
classes.  She  died  in  C28,  bitterly  lamented  by  her  subjects.  Few 
men  have  exhibited  powers  of  mind  so  well  balanced  as  were  those 
of  Theodelinda ;  and  this  natural  sense  of  the  just  and  true  fitted 
her  for  the  duties  of  government. 

THEIS   DE   CONSTANCE,   MARIE,    PRINCESS  OF 
SALM  DYCK, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes,  7th.  of  November,  1767.  After  having  received 
a  very  brilliant  education,  she,  in  1789,  married  M.  Pipelet,  a  phy- 
sician of  considerable  celebrity,  and  established  herself  in  Paris, 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  for  literature  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
One  of  her  first  works  was  the  poetical  drama  of  "Sappho,"  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  which  was  adapted  to  music  by  Martini,  and  went 
through  a  hundred  representations  at  the  Theatre  lAJuvois.  Poetical 
Epistles,  Dramas,  and  various  other  productions  in  verse,  read  by 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Athenaeum  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  published, 
obtained  for  her  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  literary  world 
She  has  also  published  several  ballads,  of  which  she  composed  the 
melodies  and  the  piano  accompaniments.  In  1S03,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Salm  Dyck,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  in 
1816.  Since  that  tinie  the  Princess  de  Salm  has  lived  alternately 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germany,  and  at  Paris,  where,  by 
wit,  her  conversational  powers,  and  her  amiable  manners,  she  has 
always  rallied  round  her  the  ^lite  of  artists,  stud  men  of  letters. 

THERESA,  SAINT, 

Was  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1585.  While  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  when  very  young,  she  became  possessed  with  a  desire 
for  martyrdom,  and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  hoping  to  be  taken 
by  the  Moors.  ^  But  she  was  discovered,  and  was  obliged  to  return, 
when  she  persuaded  her  father  to  build  her  a  hermitage  in  his 
garden,  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  her  religious  duties.  In 
1537,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Avila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led  her  to  undertake  the  restoration 
of  the  original  severity  of  the  order.  In  pursuance  of  this  object, 
in  1562,  she  founded  a  convent  of  reformed  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila  j 
and  in  1568,  a  monastery  of  friars,  or  barefooted  Carmelites,  at  Dor- 
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"vcllo.  She  died  at  Albs,  October,  1582,  but  before  her  death  there 
were  thirty  ronv^nt^  fODtidt-d  for  her  followcra.  She  was  eanoTikcd 
by  Pope  Gregory  tb«  Fifteenth,  She  left  an  autobiograpliy,  and 
several  otht^r  works. 

^  THIGKNESSE,  ANNE, 

^DVas  horn  in  the  Temple^  in  London^  In  1787.  Her  heantj  and 
HeiiC£  early  introdnced  her  into  the  world  of  fashion.  She  gave 
^pDe  cuneerty  on  hi^r  own  accontn^  having  left  hat  father's  house 
B  avoid  being  forced  into  a  nuirrifige.  By  her  coneerts  she  is  said 
w  have  realized  £150Q ;  and  ii.equiring  the  patronage  of  Liidy  Butty 
Thitkneisse,  beeanie  dome.sticated  in  her  family.  On  the  death  of 
tfiij*  lady,  sshe  married  Governor  Thiekuesse,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  on  ¥ariouSi  Joatneys,  She  was  with  him  in  France  when 
he  died,  in  17[)2,  and  narrowly  eseaiwd  exeetition^  Robespierre  having 
fwnt  an  order  to  that  cjfect.  On  her  liberation  she  returned  to 
Knglandt  and  died  at  her  house,  in  the  Edgrwarc  l^oad,  Jn 
Her  principal  works  are  "Biographical  Sketches  of  Literary  Females 
of  the  JFrencli  Nation"  and  "The  School  of  Fashion,"  a  novel. 

THIKKRY,  MADAME, 

Ji&  the  wife  of  the  distinguished  historian,  and  has  merited  a  very 
Charming  i^knovvledgnient  IVom  that  illustrious  author.  In  one  of 
bin  prefaces,  adverting  to  bis  misfortune — one  of  the  greatest  to  a 
tiian  fond  of  hooks,  iiiE»  blindncits.— he  declares  that  *Hm  wife  has 
been  to  him  his;  eye^s,  hi^  tncmor>\  ids  nn  failing  lie  I  pm  ate ;  vviihout 
whom  his  great  works  con  Id  scarcely  have  been  aecouiptishedT  so 
untiring  and  Intelligent  was  her  constant  assistance  i  adding  to  the 
aJflces  of  a  iscalous  secretary,  the  sympathy  and  enmuragement  of 
ttlfeetlon.'^ 

fie  adds  that  her  abilities  are  eqnal,  If  not  superior  to  his  own  i 
and  tlmt  only  her  extreme  modesty  prevents  her  taUii]g  works  of 
iinporiance.  In  this  opinion  we  cannot  eoncnr  with  the  author 
(if  the  **Nornian  Ckiu quest*"  The  sketches  Madanie  Thierry  has 
ptiblifihed  are  pretty  stories,  neatly  written,  and  nothing  more^ 
**Sc(5nes  de  Mijetirs,'*  aod  "Adelaide/'  could  only  have  been  ivritten 
by  a  woman  of  cuttii  ated  and  elegant  mind,  but  they  evince  no 
extraordinary^  iutellectual  powerB.  Still,  wc  consider  her  entitled  to 
a  high  place  among  distinguished  women,  because  she  has  won  for 
her  bushaud  sut^h  a  beautiful  enlogium  on  her  talents,  and  on  the 
maimer  in  which  she  has  employed  them.  We  may  ^civ  In  this 
cstaniple,  of  what  inestimable  benefit  to  the  husband  the  ealtivated 
intellect  of  the  wile  may  become,  if  he  has  tnic  nobleness  of  soul 
lo  encourage  the  development  and  rightly  estimate  the  mind  of  his 
wife. 

THISBE, 

A  HHiAUTiFCL  Babvlouian  maiden,  whose  unhappy  love  for  Pyr- 
aitins  hai^  rendered  l^er  ImmortaL  The  parents  of  t]ie  lovers 
1  opposing  their  union,  they  were  able  to  converse  only  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall  whiE:h  separated  their  parents'  houses.  They  mart© 
aji  appointment  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninns  without  tbe  city* 
This  li^'came  tirst,  and  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  lioness, 
slie  fled  to  a  neighbouring  thickeE,  dropping  her  mantle  hi  her 
JUght,  which  was  torn  to  i>lccc?{  by  the  awlvnoX.  "Sf^'i^^^OL^  e^»i£^\^% 
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Just  in  time  to  see  the  torn  mantle  and  the  lioness  in  the  distance, 
concluded  that  Thisbc  had  been  dcvonrcd  by  the  wild  beast.  In 
his  despair  he  killed  himself  with  his  sword.  When  Thisbe  < 
emerged  fVom  her  hiding-place,  and  found  Pyramus  lying  dead, 
she  subbed  herself  with  the  same  weapon.  They  were  buried 
together. 

THORNEYCROFT,  MARY, 

Herself  an  adept  in  a  branch  of  art,  but  seldom  adopted  as  t 
profession  by  a  female,  is  the  daughter  as  well  as  wife  of  a  sculptor. 
She  was  bom  in  1814,  at  Thomham,  in  Norfolk,  and  from  a  very 
eai-ly  age  found  her  childish  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the  studio 
of  her  father,  Mr.  John  Francis,  who,  towards  the  middle  period 
of  life  had  determined  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  modelling  and 
sculpture;  and  bad  settled  in  London  fbr  greater  facility  of 
studying  and  turning  bis  knowledge  and  skill  to  account.  His 
little  girl  was  constantly  empIo3red,  to  the  neglect  of  all  feminine 
pursuits  and  occupations,  in  making  up  clay  figures,  and  this  practice, 
called  by  many  of  her  friends  "waste  of  time,"  gave  her  extraordinaiy 
facility  m  the  plastic  art.  At  an  early  age  she  became  an  exhibitor 
of  busts  and  heads  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  produced  two  noble 
compositions,  Penelope,  and  Ulysses  and  his  Dog.  The  first  of  her 
works  which  attracted  much  public  attention  was  a  life-size  figure 
called  the  Flower-Girl.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  a  pupil  of  her 
father's,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  a  similarity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  should  lead  to  an  attachment  between  the  young  people, 
which  ended  in  their  marriage  in  1840.  Two  years  after  they 
went  on  a  professional  tour  through  Italy,  and  during  a  winter 
spent  in  Rome,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldseu  and  Gib- 
son, fVom  whom  they  derived  much  encouragement  and  advantage ; 
the  latter  of  these  artists  received  so  favourable  an  impression  of 
Mrs.  Thomeycroft's  skill  and  judgment  from  models  of  a  Sappho 
and  Sleeping  Child,  which  she  made  at  Rome,  that  when  after- 
wards requested  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  name  tlie  person 
best  qualified  to  model  portraits  of  the  royal  children,  he  unhes- 
itatingly referred  to  her.  On  her  return  to  England  in  1843,  she 
accordingly  received  a  commission  to  execute  a  statue  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  which  she  did  so  satisfactorily,  that  statues  of  the 
other  children  were  at  once  ordered.  In  childish,  and  especially 
female  figures,  this  artist  is  generally  acknowledged  to  excel  the 
most;  the  instincts  of  the  woman  and  the  mother  are  called  into 
play,  and  under  their  guiding  influence  her  hand  seems  to  give 
life  and  motion  to  the  marble.  Her  latest  and  perhaps  most 
natural  production  is  a  Girl  Skipping,  shown  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1856 ;  it  is  full  of  grace  and  elegance ;  a  faithful  transcript 
from  nature. 

THYNNE,   FRANCES,  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET, 

Was  born  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Walpole  says 
of  her,  **she  had  as  much  taste  for  the  writings  of  others  as  modesty 
about  her  own,"  and  might  have  obtained  fame  for  her  talents,  had 
not  her  retiring  disposition  and  aflTectionate  piety  led  her  to  prefer 
society  of  well-chosen  friends,  to  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Her  attainments  were  considerable,  which  she  employed  in  the 
careftil  education  of  her  children,  the  charge  of  whom,  and  devoted 
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Attendance  by  the  sick-bed  of  her  husband,  occupied  the  best  part 
of  her  life.  She  was  fond,  however,  of  literary  society,  as  is  shown 
by  her  fHendship  for  Mrs.  Rowe,  (she  was  the  authoress  of  the 
letter  signed  (%ora,  in  Mrs.  R.'s  collection ;)  Thomson,  whom  she 
kindly  patronized,  (who  dedicated  to  her  the  first  edition  of  his 
••Spring;")  Dr.  Watts,  (who  dedicated  to  her  his  ''Miscellaneous 
Thoughts  in  Prose  and  verse ;")  and  Shenstone,  (who  addressed  to 
her  his  ode  on  **Rural  Elegance.")  Slie  died  in  1754.  No  collection 
of  her  poems  has  been  made,  altnough  a  number  are  preserved  in 
Bingley*8  '^Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of  Pomfret"  with  our 
avthoress. 

TIBERGEAU,   MARCHIONESS  DE, 

Was  sister  of  the  Marquis  de  Phisieulx,  and  the  beloved  niece 
of  Rochefoucauld,  author  of  the  celebrated  "Maxims."  Her  maiden 
name  was  Sillery.  She  early  showed  a  decided  inclination  for  poetry. 
It  was  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sillery  that  La  Fontaine  addressed  several 
fkbles,  and  of  her  he  spoke  when  he  said, 

"Qui  dit  SiUery,  dit  tout" 

She  married  the  Marquis  de  Tibergeau,  and  continued  till  her  death 
the  constant  friend  and  protector  of  literary  men.  She  encouraged 
Destouchcs  in  writing  for  the  theatre,  and  induced  M.  Phisieulx  to 
take  him  for  his  secretary  when  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Sweden. 
I>e8toucheR  often  consulted  Madame  de  Tibergeau  concerning  the 
plans  of  his  dififerent  plays.  She  preserved  all  her  quickness  and 
vivacity  to  ihe  last  She  died  at  the  age  of  eighty. 

TIGHE,  MARY, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Blachford,  county  of  Wick- 
low,  Ireland.  Mary  Blachford  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1774;  and  in 
1798,  when  but  nineteen  years  old,  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry 
Tighe,  of  Woodstock,  M.  P.  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  author  of  a  *HDounty  History  of  Kilkenny."  The  family  of  Mrs. 
Tighe  were  consumptive,  and  she  inherited  the  delicacy  of  organisa- 
tion which  betokens  a  predisposition  to  this  fatal  disease.  From 
early  womanhood  she  suffered  from  depression  of  mind  and  langour 
of  frame,  which  probably  gave  that  "tone  of  melancholy  music"  to 
her  celebrated  poem,  "which  seemed  the  regretful  expression  of  the 
consciousness  of  a  not  far-off  death."  Well  she  might  feel  sad  when 
this  thought  was  pressing  on  her  heart;  for  she  was  most  happily 
married,  beloved  and  cherished  by  her  husband,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

She  died  in  1810,  aged  thirty-five,  after  six  years  of  protracted 
suffering.  Her  husband,  though  he  survived  her  some  years,  never 
married  again.  She  left  no  children ;  but  the  scenes  of  her  bridal 
happiness,  and  of  her  lamented  death,  will  bear  the  memory  of  her 
beauty,  genius,  and  virtues,  while  her  "Psyche,"  is  read,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  have  celebrated  her  merits  in  their  songs  are 
remembered.  And  she  has  left  an  enduring  monument  of  her  good- 
ness, which  gives  lustre  to  her  genius.  From  the  profits  or  h«r 
poem,  "Psyche,"  which  ran  through  four  editions  daring  her  Of 
she  built  an  addition  to  the  orphan  asylum  in  Wicklow.tbtiMi 
the  -Psyche  Ward."  ^»w^^awKwi 
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TINTORETTO,  MARIETTA, 

Was  bom  in  Venice,  in  1560,  and  was  instructed  in  the  ait  of 
painting  by  her  father,  Giocomo.  She  showed  an  early  genias  fsx 
music,  as  well  as  for  painting,  and  performed  remarkably  well  oa 
several  instruments ;  but  her  predominent  inclination  to  the  art  in 
which  her  father  was  so  eminent,  determined  her  to  quit  all  otber 
studies,  and  apply  herself  entirely  to  it.  By  the  direction  of  Giacomo^ 
she  studied  design,  composition,  and  colouring ;  and  drew  aftor  tbe 
*  antique,  and  finest  models,  till  she  had  obtained  a  good  taste  and 
great  readiness  of  hand.  But  though  she  was  well  qualfied  to  make 
a  considerable  appearance  in  historical,  she  devoted  her  talents 
wholly  to  portrait-painting.  Her  father,  who  was  accounted  littte 
inferior  to  Titian,  if  not  his  equal  in  that  line»  took  great  p^ 
to  direct  her  judgment  and  skill  in  that  branch  of  art,  till  she 
gained  an  easy  elegance  in  her  manner  of  design,  and  an  admirable 
tone  of  colour.  Her  pencil  was  free,  her  touch  light  and  full  of 
spirit;  and  she  received  deserved  applause,  not  only  for  the  beauty 
of  her  work,  but  for  the  exactness  of  resemblance.  Most  of  tbe 
nobility  of  Venice  sat  to  her;  and  she  was  solicited  by  the  £m- 
peror  Maximilian,  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  and  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  to  visit  their  courts ;  but  such  was  her  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  her  father,  that  she  declined  these  honours,  and  contintted 
at  Venice,  where  she  married ;  she  died  in  1590. 

TISHEM,  CATHARINE, 

Said  to  have  been  an  Englishwoman,  married  Gualtherus  Gmter, 
a  burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  to  whom  she  bare  a  son,  James  Gruter, 
celebrated  for  his  erudition.  Being  persecuted  on  account  of  her 
religion,  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  she  took  refuge  with  her 
son  in  England,  in  1565.  She  was  one  of  the  most  learned  women 
of  the  age ;  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  and  modem  Ian> 
guages,  and  read  Galen  in  Greek,  which  few  physicians  were  then 
able  to  do.  She  was  her  son's  chief  instructor,  and  continued  to 
superintend  his  studies  during  his  residence  in  .Cambridge.  She 
was  living  in  1579. 

TOMLINS,   ELIZABETH  S., 

An  ingenious  poetess,  novelist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom 
in  London,  in  1768.  Her  father  was  Thomas  Tomlins,  Esq..  an 
eminent  solicitor.  She  showed  an  early  talent  for  poetry;  hut 
afterwards  turning  her  attention  to  the  composition  of  tales  and 
novels,  she  published  successively  several  works,  the  most  popular 
was,  "The  Victim  of  Fancy,"  and  a  ballad,  entitled  "Connell  and 
Mary."  Miss  Tomlins  also  translated  the  first  history  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  She  died  at  her  residence  at  Chalden,  in  Surrey,  1826. 

TONNA,  CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH, 
Better  known  simply  as  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  at  Norwich. 
She  was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  when 
about  six  years  old,  intense  application  to  study  brought  on  a  total 
blindness,  \^si^d  fov  several  months.  At  the  age  of  ten, 

she  was  affticleOL  ^'vxYv      VJCVm-ss,  VviviX^^,  with  the  severe 
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remedy  (calomel)  used  by  the  physicians,  brought  on  the  total  loss 
of  her  hearing,  which  she  never  recovered,  though  she  retained  the 
faculty  of  speech  all  her  life.  Her  enthusiastic  nature  was  shewn 
when  slie  was  very  young,  in  her  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  and 
her  intense  love  of  poetry.  When  she  was  about  eighteen,  her 
father  died.  She  married  Dr.  Phelan,  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
army,  whom  she  followed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.  This  union 
proved  an  unhappy  one,  and,  after  nearly  three  years*  absence, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth  returned  to  Kngland.  She  soon  after  went  to 
Ireland,  where  her  husband  was  then  engaged  in  a  law-suit.  While  * 
there,  she  became  very  much  interested  in  the  Irish  people,  and 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  them  which  lasted  all  her  life;  and 
what  was  of  greater  importance  to  herself  and  the  world,  she  also 
became  deeply  and  truly  religious. 

In  1821,  she  went  to  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  where  she  resided 
for  three  years.  While  here,  she  became  deeply  interested  in  a 
little  ignorant  dumb  boy,  whom  she  took  and  eduoiited,  so  that  he 

? roved  a  useful  and  pious  member  of  society  till  his  early  death, 
n  1824,  she  returned  to  England,  taking  her  little  mute  with 
her,  and  for  the  next  year  she  resided  at  Clifden,  near  Bristol, 
where  she  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Her 
only  and  dearly  beloved  brother  returning  at  that  time  from 
Portugal,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  as  an  officer  in  the 
British  army,  she  accompanied  him  and  his  family  to  Sandhurst. 
In  the  course  of  the  little  more  than  two  years  that  she  passed 
with  her  brother,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  wrote  "The  Rockite,"  "The 
System,"  "Izrara,"  "Consistency,"  "Perseverence,"  "Allen  Mc'Leod," 
and  more  than  thirty  other  little  books  and  tracts,  besides  con- 
tributions to  various  periodicals. 

In  1828,  her  brother.  Captain  Murray  Browne,  was  ordered  to 
Ireland,  where  he  was  drowned  while  fishing.  After  five  years* 
residence  at  Sandhurst,  where  Charlotte  Elizabeth  had  been  zealous 
and  untiring  in  every  good  and  benevolent  work,  she  removed 
to  London,  where  she  continued  her  career  of  active  usefulness, 
both  with  her  pen  and  by  her  personal  exertions.  She  established 
schools  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  in  the  wretched  district  of  St, 
Giles,  and  taught  in  them  herself  a  great  part  of  the  day.  In 
1836  she  removed  to  Blackheath;  and  in  1837  she  again  visited 
Ireland.  In  the  same  year  she  heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Phelan, 
and  in  1841  she  married  L.  H.  I.  Tonna.  In  1841  she  also  under- 
took the  editorship  of  the  "Protestant  Magazine,*'  which  she  con- 
tinued till  1844.  Her  last  work  of  fiction  was  entitled,  "Judah*8 
Lion.**  In  1842  she  wrote  "Principalities  and  Powers  in  Heavenly 
Places,**  "Conformity,**  and  "Dangers  and  Duties,**  also  appeared 
during  the  year.  In  1843  she  wrote  "The  Wrongs  of  Women,** 
"The  Church  Visible  in  all  Ages,'*  and  "The  Perils  of  the  Nation.** 
In  1845  she  wrote  "Judea  Capta  ;**  and  in  the  same  year  removed 
to  London.  Soon  afler  she  went  to  Ramsgate,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sea-air,  but  returned  in  a  short  time  to  London.  She  afterwards 
returned  to  Ramsgate,  where  she  died  of  a  cancer,  July  12th,  1846. 
She  wrote  several  other  works,  which  are  not  enumerated  here. 

The  life  and  writings  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  afford  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  advantages  of  female  education  and  the  usefulness 
of  female  talents.  No  other  English  writer  has,  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  done  so  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  evangelical  piety  in 
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ihe  Enfflish  Chnrch  as  this  deaf  woman.  And  her  pen,  reaching 
across  the  Atlantic,  has  instmcted  thousands  of  Christians  of  America 
in  the  better  understanding,  or  doing,  of  their  work  of  love. 

TOWNSEND,  ELIZA, 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  she  still  resides,  dudng 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  her  early  poems,  though 
attracting  attention  and  favourable  notice  for  the  poetic  genius  they 
displayed,  were  published  anonymously,  and  for  many  years  her 
authorship  was  kept  a  secret,  which  has  prevented  her  from  being 
as  widely  known  as  she  would  otherwise  have  been.  Her  poem  on 
•^e  Incomprehensibility  of  God"  is  generally  considered  her  best; 
and  in  a  criticism  on  this,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheever  remarks,  that  *1t 
is  equal  in  grandeur  to  the  Thanatopsis  of  Bryant,"  and  that  "it  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  most  sublime  pieces  of  Wordsworth 
or  Coleridge."  Though  this  praise  may  be  somewhat  too  high,  yet 
it  shows  among  what  class  of  poets  Miss  Townsend  may  claim  a 
place — those  in  whom  religious  feeling,  thoughtfulncss,  and  a  deep 
and  quiet  enthusiasm  are  the  leading  traits.   Her  productions  have 

fcnerally  appeared  in  the  different  religious  periodicals  of  Ne^r 
)ngland,  and  no  collection  of  them  has  ever  been  made.  Mr.  Griswold, 
whose  work  on  •*The  Female  Poets  of  America"  is  well  known,  says 
of  this  writer :— "There  is  a  religious  and  poetical  dignity,  with  all 
the  evidences  of  a  fine  and  richly-cultivated  understanding,  in  most 
of  the  poems  of  Miss  Townsend,  which  entitle  her  to  be  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  literary  women  who  were  her  contemporaries, 
and  in  advance  of  all  who  in  her  own  country  preceded  her." 

TREFFZ,  JETTY, 

Within  the  last  few  years  this  name  has  become  familiar  as  a 
household  word  in  the  musical  circles  of  England,  as  it  had  pre- 
viously been  in  those  of  the  Continent.  It  is  that  by  which  a 
celebrated  public  singer  chooses  to  be  known,  although  Treffz  is 
only  her  family  name  by  the  maternal  side.  Henrietta  de  Th^,,»d, 
her  proper  designation,  was  born  at  Vienna,  on  the  28th.  June, 
1826 ;  her  father,  a  Polish  gentleman,  was  an  oflBcer  in  the  Austrian 
service,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful  Laura 
Rrhwam,  beloved  and  immortalized  by  the  poet  Frederick  Schiller. 
The  fair  Laura  was  married  to  Professor  Treffz,  and  the  offspring 
of  this  union  was  Jetty's  mother,  who  having  ample  means,  gave 
her  daughter  the  best  education  that  could  be  procured.  Bat 
reverses  of  fortune  happening  when  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was 
about  thirteen  years  old,  the  young  girl's  musical  talents  were  cul- 
tivated with  a  view  to  her  future  subsistence.  The  first  instructor 
under  whom  she  was  placed,  was  an  Italian  professor  named  Gentel- 
huomo.  She  made  remarkable  progress,  and  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Merilli,  the  director  of  the  Viennese  Italian  Opera, 
who  engaged  her,  but  did  not  at  once  assign  her  a  part,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  she  threw  up  the  engagement  and  went  to 
Dresden,  whcro,  in  her  fifteenth  year,  she  made  her  debfit  as 
"Giuletta,"  in  Bellini's  opera  "L'Capuletti  ed  i  Montecehi,"  Sehro- 
eder  Deorieat  being  the  "Romeo."  Her  success  was  complete;  so 
struck  was  the  Queen  of  Saxony  with  her  talents,  that  she  had 
her  placed  \xndct  Wve  c€V^>oTft.\fc^  "^wVwicM's  tuition  at  her  own 
expense,    A^er  a  "bVVJi^axiX.  ^Vi^^a^xi  ^<iss&\a  Leipsic, 
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where  she  attracted  the  not\^'X^  of  Mendelsohn,  who  did  all  in  his 
power  to  assist  her.  He  taught  her  his  songs,  and  composed  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  them,  the  well-known  **Volk.sleid,** 
expressly  for  her.  After  performing  in  most  of  the  German  cities, 
with  still  increasing  success,  she,  in  the  revolutionary  year,  1848, 
came  to  England  and  sung  before  the  classical  aud|^nce  of  our 
Philharmonic  Society ;  her  fine  mezzo  soprano  voice  was  extremely 
admired,  as  well  as  the  taste  and  simplicity  of  her  management 
of  its  powers;  she  sang  before  the  Queen  and  became  a  musical 
star  of  London  and  the  provinces,  getting  encores  and  thunders 
of  applause  wherever  she  appeared.  Up  to  the  present  time  she 
has  continued  to  delight  English  audiences  v/ith  her  fine  vocal 
powers,  to  the  attractions  of  which  she  adds  the  advantage  of  a 
pretty  and  ptquante  expression  of  face,  attractive  manners,  and 
a  most  amiable  character,  and  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  thor- 
oughly educated  gentlewoman.  Like  Jenny  Lind,  she  is  ever  read/, 
to  assist  in  a  work  of  charity,  and  her  brother  or  sister  artistes 
In  misfortune,  have  firequently  found  a  ready  friend  and  sympa- 
thizer in  Jetty  Treffz. 

TRIMMER,  SARAH, 

Thk  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirby,  who  wrote  on  Perspective,  was  bom 
at  Ipswich,  in  1741.  She  prepared  several  usef\il  works  to  promote 
the  difi'usion  of  education,  at  a  period  when  for  a  woman  to  devote 
herself  to  such  a  task  was  uncommon  and  unpopular.  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  was,  it  is  true,  in  the  field  of  literature ;  but  she  had  gained 
powerful  friends  and  supporters;  nor  did  she  aim  so  much  at  opening 
and  clearing  the  sources  of  education  for  the  young  and  ignorant, 
as  in  interesting  and  improving  those  who  were  already  educated, 
or  giving  a  moral  direction  to  minds  which  could  not  be  kept  quiet 
in  their  ignorance  But  Hannah  More  could  not  do  everything 
which  was  then  needed  in  literature  for  her  sex  and  for  children ; 
«he,  probably,  efiiected  more  good  than  any  one  writer  of  her  time ; 
and  among  her  kind  feelings  and  noble  acts,  was  the  regard  she 
manifested  for  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  the  efibrts  she  used  to  serve  this 
more  humble,  but  useful  literary  contemporary. 

TROLLOPE.  MRS. 

This  lady,  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  England  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  about  1787.  She  was  unknown  to  literary  fame 
until  she  had  reached  the  sober  season  of  married  and  middle 
life,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  which  she  resided  at  Har- 
row. In  1829  circumstances  induced  her  to  visit  America;  she 
resided  about  three  years  there,  chiefly  at  CIncinnatti,  came  home, 
and  in  1832  published  her  "Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans." 
which  excited  much  public  attention.  We  quote  from  Chambers's 
•*CyclopaBdia  of  English  Literature,"  the  following  critical  remarks 
upon  the  productions  of  this  undoubtedly  gifted  but  coarse-minded 
writer. 

"She  drew  so  severe  a  picture  of  American  faults  and  foibles — 
of  their  want  of  delicacy,  their  affectations,  drinking,  coarse  sel- 
fishness, and  ridiculous  peculiarities — that  the  whole  nation  was 
incensed  at  their  English  satirist.  There  is  much  exaggeration  In 
Mrs.  TroUope's  sketches;  but  having  tmlh  tot  t!^^<^ 
her  book  is  supposed  to  have  had  eome  ^ftecX  Vck.  t^tni^ 
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*ininor  moraU'  and  social  habits  of  the  Americans.  The  same  year 
onr  authoress  continued  her  satiric  portraits  in  a  noyel  entitled 
•The  Refugee  in  America,'  marked  by  the  same  traits  as  her 
former  work,  bat  exhibiting  little  art  or  talent  in  the  constmction 
of  a  fable.  Mrs.  Trollope  now  tried  new  ground.  In  1838  slie 
published  'Belgium;*  and  'Westem  Germany'  in  1834,  countries 
where  she  found  much  more  to  gratify  and  interest  her  than  m 
America,  and  where  Ehe  travelled  in  generally  good  hnmour.  The 
only  serious  evil  which  Mrs.  Trollope  seems  to  have  encountered 
in  Germany  was  the  tobacco-smoke,  which  she  vitnpenites  with 
unwearied  perseverance.  In  1837  she  presented  another  novel, 
•The  Vicar  of  Wrexhill,'  an  able  and  entertaining  work,  ftill  of 
prejudices,  but  containing  some  excellent  painting  of  manners  and 
eccentricities.  In  1838  our  authoress  appears  again  as  a  traveller. 
'Vienna  and  the  Austrians*  was  of  the  same  cast  as  'Belgium  and 
Germany,'  but  more  deformed  by  prejudice.  This  jounny  also 
afforded  Mrs.  Trollope  materials  for  a  novel,  which  she  entitled  *X 
Romance  of  Vienna.*  Three  novels  were  the  fhiit  of  1839 ;  namely, 
•The  Widow  Bamaby,*  a  highly  amusing  work,  particularly  the 
delineation  of  the  bustling,  scheming,  unprincipled  husband-hunting 
widow;  'Michael  Armstrong,  or  the  Factory  Boy,*  a  caricature  of 
the  evils  attendant  on  the  manufacturing  system ;  and  •One  Fault,* 
a  domestic  story,  illustrating  with  uncommon  vigour  and  effect  the 
dismal  consequences  of  that  species  of  bad  temper  which  proceeds 
Orom  pride  and  over-sensitiveness.  In  1840  we  had  'The  Widow 
Married  ;*  and  in  1841  'The  Blue  Belles  of  England,*  and  'Charles 
Chesterfield.*  The  latter  relates  the  history  of  a  youth  of  genius, 
and  contains  a  satirical  picture  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
England,  branding  authors,  editors,  and  publishers  with  unprincipled 
profligacy,  selfishness,  and  corruption.  In  1842,  Mrs.  Trollope, 
besides  throwing  off  another  novel,  'The  Ward  of  Thorpe  Combe,* 
gave  the  public  the  result  of  a  second  visit  to  Belgium,  describing 
the  changes  that  had  been  effected  since  1833,  and  also  'A  Visit 
to  Italy.*  The  smart  caustic  style  of  our  authoress  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  classic  scenes,  manners,  and  antiquities  of  Italy, 
as  to  the  broader  features  of  American  liffe  and  character,  and 
this  work  was  not  so  successfiil  as  her  previous  publications. 
Retnniing  to  fiction,  we  find  Mrs.  Trollope,  as  usual  prolific 
Three  novels,  of  three  volumes  each,  were  the  produce  of  1842— 
•Hargrave,'  'Jessie  Phillips,*  and  'The  Laurringtons.*  The  first  is  A 
sketch  of  a  man  of  fashion ;  the  second  an  attack  on  the  new 
English  poor-law ;  and  the  third  a  lively  satire  on  'superior  peo- 
ple,' the  'bustling  Botherbys*  of  society.  Reviewing  the  aggregate 
labours  of  this  industrious  authoress,  we  cannot  say  that  she  has 
done  good  proportioned  to  her  talents.  Her  satire  is  directed 
against  the  mere  superficialities  of  life,  and  is  not  calculated  to 
check  vice  or  encourage  virtue.  In  depicting  high  life,  she  wants 
the  genial  spirit  of  Theodore  Hook.  She  has  scattered  amusement 
amcng  novel-readers  by  some  of  her  delineations;  but  in  all  her 
mirth  there  is  a  mocking  and  bitter  spirit,  which  is  often  as  mis- 
placed as  it  is  unfeminine." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  in  1849  Mrs.  Trollope  published 
"Young  Love,"  a  novel,  which  is  thus  criticised  in  the  "AthensEura." 
"The  ma8cu\\T\e  «c\^  ^Xvxc^^tv^^s.  ^^N^loi^d  in  Mrs.  Trollope*s 

earlier  novels  "woii  iot  Wxewv     ^<2>^\3\wS5c^  ^\Jvs2^  \^  ^^.^vin^ 
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from  the  sameness  of  material  and  feebleness  of  plot  exhibited  in 
each  saooeeding  work.  The  announcement,  howeyer,  of  one  bear- 
ing the  abore  title,  was  likely  enoagh,  after  the  political  fkshion 
of  Mr.  Bayes,  to  <8iirprise'  the  public  into  a  purchase,  although  it 
did  not  whet  our  appetite;  for  we  should  be  perplexed  to  name 
a  writer  less  likely  to  pourtray,  in  its  truth  and  beauty,  the  purity 
and  poetry,  *to  dally  with  the  innocence'  of  *Toung  Love." 

In  1850  was  issued  **Petticoat  Government;"  and  since  then 
"Father  Eustace,"  "Uncle  Walter,"  and  "The  Clever  Woman," 
made  up  for  the  most  part  of  the  old  elements,  and  exhibiting  a 
strong  family  likeness  to  the.  foregoing  works.  For  some  years 
past,  Mrs.  TroUope,  who  has  long  been  a  widow,  has  disappeared 
from  the  English  literary  circles,  having  fixed  her  residence  at 
Florence.  Her  son  Mr.  Adolphus  TroUope,  has  written  some 
agreeable  works  of  Travel  in  the  less  firequented  parts  of  France, 
and  also  some  clever  illustrations  of  Irish  life. 

TULLIA,  OB  TULLIOLA, 

A  DAUOBTEB  of  Ciccro  and  Terentia  his  wife.  She  married  Caius 
Piso,  and  afterwards  Furius  Crassippus,  and  lastly  P.  Com.  Dola- 
bella.  Dolabella  was  turbulent,  and  the  cause  of  much  grief  to 
Tullia  and  her  fother,  by  whom  she  was  tenderly  beloved.  Tullia 
died  in  childbed,  about  B.  C.  44,  soon  after  her  divorce  fVom  Dola- 
bella. She  was  about  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  appears  to  have  been  an  admirable  woman.  She  was  most 
affectionately  devoted  to  her  father ;  and  to  the  usual  graces  of  her 
sex  having  added  the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and 
literature,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  his  age ;  and  she  was  justly  esteemed  not  only  one  of  the  best, 
but  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  women.  Cicero's  affliction  at 
her  death  was  so  great,  though  philosophers  came  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  to  comfort  him,  that  he  withdrew  for  some  time  from 
all  society,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  writing  and  reading, 
especially  all  the  works  he  could  meet  with  on  the  necessity  of 
moderating  grie£ 

TWIERLEIN,  ADERKEID  VON, 

A  German  poetess,  (her  maiden  name  was  Stolterforth,)  was  bom 
at  Eisenach,  September  12th.,  1800.  She  was  made  a  royal  Bavarian 
Canoness  in  a  convent  on  the  Rhine,  and  became  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  privy  councillor  Baron  von  Twierlein.  She  resides  at 
present  at  Geissenheim,  in  the  Rheingau.  The  characteristics  of 
her  poetic  writings  are  tender  and  lowly  feelings  and  great  thought- 
fhlness,  combined  with  a  very  elegant  diction.  Among  the  best  of 
her  productions  we  may  count  "Stolzenfels,"  (Castle  Proudrocl^ 
and  the  epic  "Alflred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons." 

TYMICHA, 

A  Laced.£moniak  lady,  consort  of  Myllias,  a  native  of  Crotona. 
Jamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras,  places  her  at  the  head  of  his 
list,  as  the  most  celebrated  female  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean 
school.  When  Tjrmicha  and  her  husband  were  carried  as  prisoners 
before  Dionysins,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.  C.  830,  he  made  them 
both  very  advantageous  ofiers,  if  they  would  reveal  the  mysteries 
of  Pythagorean  science;  but  they  rejected  lYiem  e^  ^Sx}a. 
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detestation.  The  ^rant  not  tacceeding  with  the  husband,  took  the 
wife  apart,  not  doubting,  from  her  situation  at  the  time,  that  the 
threat  of  torture  would  make  her  divulge  the  secret;  but  she  in- 
stantly bit  off  her  tongue,  and  spat  it  in  the  tyrant's  fim,  to  show 
him  that  no  pain  could  make  her  violate  her  pledge  <k  secrecy. 


UGALDE,  DELPHINE. 

Is  a  native  of  Lame,  in  the  Valley  of  Montmorend,  near  Paris, 
the  date  of  her  birth  being  1829 ;  her  fkther  De  Beauce,  is,  or  was, 
a  mu8ic  seller,  and  her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  De  Porro,  a 
musical  composer  and  teacher.  She  first  came  into  notice  in  184o 
at  one  of  the  sacred  concerts  got  up  by  a  distinguished  amateur, 
the  Prince  of  Moscow,  son  of  Marshal  Ney.  Her  voice  at  that  time 
was  a  pure  contralto,  and  she  sung  the  compositions  of  Maroello  and 
Handel  with  great  effecu  In  1846,  she  married  Senor  IJgalde,  and 
went  to  Madrid,  where  she  sung  in  the  court  concerts  with  great 
success.  Assured  bv  practice  that  her  voice  possessed  every  quality 
that  could  be  desired  for  the  execution  of  the  most  complex  Jionhtn, 
she  accepted  in  1848  an  engagement  to  perform  at  the  Opera  Comique 
in  Paris,  where  ?he  made  her  dSbmt  in  Anber's  *«I>omino  Noir."  lu 
this,  as  in  several  other  characters  subsequently  performed,  she  en- 
chanted the  Parisians,  and  created  a  prodigious  Jurore,  In  1851, 
she  was  in  England  as  prima  donna  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and 
obtained  an  unanimous  verdict  of  our  musical  critics  in  her  favoar. 
She  is  described  as  **rather  under  the  middle  height,  easy  arid 
graceful  in  her  deportment,  and  intelligent  and  eneigetic  in  her 
acting,  with  a  face  ftill  of  varied  expression." 

ULRICA,  ELEONORA, 

Second  daughter  of  Charles  the  Eleventh  of  Sweden,  was  bom 
in  1688,  and  governed  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  her 
brother,  Charles  the  Twelfth;  after  his  death  she  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  1719.  The  following  year  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her 
husband,  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel,  with  whom  she  shared  the 
honours  of  royalty;  but  such  was  the  ascendancy  of  the  nobles, 
that  they  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  the 
throne  as  the  unbiassed  election  of  the  people.  Ulrica,  by  a  wise 
administration,  contributed  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
nation,  and  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected.  She  died  in  1741. 
Her  mother,  the  wife  of  Charles  the  Eleventh,  also  bore  the  name 
of  Ulrica,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  chagrin  which  her  hus- 
band's brutal  treatment  had  occasioned. 


VALENTINE, 

Of  Milan,  daughter  of  John  Galeas,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  of  Isabelle, 
the  youngest  of  the  ten  children  of  John  the  Second  of  France, 
married,  m  1389,  jLouis,  Duke  of  Orieans,  brother  of  Charles  the 
Sixth  of  France.  She  was  a  beautifUl  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  appears,  in  the  midst  of  that  disastrous  epoch  in  French  historv, 
like  an  ange\  ot  gooCLft^^sa  ^xi^Xi^mvj.  '^^ja  tltst  few  years  that 
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eyes,  was  now  exposed  to  jeers,  and  left  to  solitude.  To  amuse  her 
dreary  hours,  she  sought  to  draw  around  ber  the  society  of  some 
Iiersons  of  letters  and  talents,  and  among  whom  was  Orombello, 
a  young  gentleman  quite  remarkable  for  his  sprightly  conversation, 
his  many  acquirements,  and  especially  his  skill  in  music.  This  in  - 
timacy  with  the  duchess,  though  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless, 
was  seized  upon  by  Filippo  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  his 
guiltless  wife.  Calumnies  and  aspersions  were  followed  by  imprison- 
ment ;  next  came  the  rack.  Under  its  tortures,  Orombello  avowed 
whatCTer  they  proposed ;  but  on  the  firmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  torture 
had  no  eflRect  to  oblige  her  to  distort  the  truth.  With  a  despot 
and  a  Yisconti,  judgment  was  pronounced  as  he  ordered ;  and  the 
unhappy  ylctims  were  condemned  to  be  executed.  Beatrice  was  so 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  tnat  Filippo  ordered  her  judgment 
and  decapitation  to  take  place  at  night,  and  in  the  secret  dungeons 
<tf  the  castle,  as  open  measures  might  have  caused  a  revolt.  Before 
the  blow  of  the  executioner  was  allowed  to  fall,  they  were  again 
cruelly  submitted  to  the  torture,  and  Orombello  again  weakly  gave 
way.  Beatrice,  still  superior  to  bodily  suffering,  addressed  him  in 
a  Teiy  noble  speech,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  an  ear- witness. 
After  reproaching  him  for  basely  uttering  falsehoods  in  that  tre- 
mendous hoar,  she  pathetically  turned  to  God,  and  addressed  Him 
in  a  solemn  prayer,  as  the  being  who  knew  her  innocence,  and  as 
the  sole  support  left  to  her.  They  were  buried  in  the  court-yard 
without  any  memorial.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice  were 
disputed  by  nobody,  and  her  violent  death  was,  in  fact,  a  judicial 
murder.  Her  melancholy  story  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and 
romance  writers,  and  has  been  sung  by  the  plaintive  genius  of 
BellinL 

TEODORO,  DANTI, 

Of  Perugia,  was  bom  in  1498.  She  was  a  profound  scholar  in 
the  exact  sciences,  and  well  acquainted  with  physics  and  painting. 
Never  intending  to  marry,  she  employed  herself  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  was  honoured  with  general  esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Euclid;  also  a  treatise 
on  painting,  and  several  poems  of  an  agreeable  style.  She  died  in 
1573. 

TERRACINA,  LAURA, 

Of  Naples,  was  bom  in  1500.  She  was  much  praised  by  the 
contemporary  literati.  She  met  with  a  violent  death, — being  killed 
by  her  husband,  Boccalini  Mauro,  in  1595.  Four  editions  of  her 
works  were  printed  at  Venice;  these  are  principally  poems. 

THECLA, 

A  NOBLE  lady  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  transcribed  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Greek,  from  the  original  Septuagint  copy  then 
in  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and  this  ancient  copy  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  manuscript,  so  often  appealed  to 
by  commentators.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  the  First  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628. 

THEODELINDA, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards,  was  the  daughter  of  Garibaldo,  Duke 
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Tnily,  we  see  no  reason  why  ladies  should  not  hold  such  app(^nt< 
ments  in  every  country;  they  have  leisure  to  attend  to  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  poor,  which  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  relief 
needed. 

TENDA,  BEATRICE, 

Was  bom  in  1070,  in  a  castle  erected  in  a  valley  which  opens 
to  the  north  of  the  celebrated  Col  di  Tenda.  Her  progenitors  wei« 
Counts  Lascari  di  Yentimiglio,  sovereigns  of  a  large  province  in  the 
maritime  region  of  the  Alps,  and  more  properly  were  called  Counts 
di  Tenda.  How  or  why  Beatrice  was  given  in  marriage  to  the 
celebrated  condottier,  Facino  Cane,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Probably  her  family  constrained  her  to  this  union.  By  him  she 
was,  however,  always  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration  and 
respect ;  his  glories  and  treasures  were  divided  with  her ;  and  while 
his  wife,  she  received  sovereign  honours,  and  by  her  gentle  influence 
she  mitigated  the  natural  cruelty  of  his  disposition.  The  elevation 
of  Facino  Cane  was  owing  to  these  circumstances:  the  viscount's 
family  had  rendered  their  sovereignty  odious  throughout  Lombardy 
by  a  course  of  crimes  and  oppressions  beyond  endurance.  In  their 
domestic  relations  assassinations  and  poisonings  were  ftequent; 
towards  their  subjects  they  were  cruel  and  unjust;  and  towards 
other  princes  their  outrageous  violations  of  the  most  solemn  treaties 
seemed  to  render  an  alliance  with  them  impossible.  Things  had 
arrived  at  such  a  point  that,  at  the  death  of  Duke  Giovanni,  all 
classes  were  determined  to  put  an  end  to  their  dominion.  The 
principal  captains  of  the  provinces  assembled,  and  elected  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  leaders,  Facino  Cane,  to  be  at  the  head  of  a 
new  government.  He,  a  very  warlike  and  unscrupulous  man,  soon 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  state  of  Milan;  and  to  the  power 
he  would  doubtless  soon  have  added  the  title  of  Duke,  had  not 
death  taken  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  conquests. 

He  left  every  possession  in  the  hands  of  his  widow;  and  from 
this  state  of  things  the  viscount's  faction  evolved  a  plan  for  re- 
obtaining  their  former  dignities.  The  heir  of  that  house,  Filipo 
Yisconti,  lived  in  seclusion ;  he  was  brought  forward,  and  by  various 
manoeuvres  familiar  to  politicians,  a  marriage  was  effected  between 
him  and  Beatrice  di  Tenda.  By  this  connexion  she  resigned  the 
treasures,  the  fortresses,  the  army  of  Facino  Cane;  and  by  these 
means  he  obtained  an  easy  conquest  over  the  various  little  rulers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  building  on  the  foundation  erected  by 
Facino,  achieved  a  state  more  extended  and  powerful  than  had 
been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors.  A  curious  result  of  perverse 
sentiments  arose  ftom  this ;  the  more  he  felt  that  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  Facino  had  contributed  to  his  grandeur,  the  plamer 
he  perceived  that  these  qualities  eclipsed  all  that  the  Visconts  could 
boast  of,  the  more  he  hated  any  allusion  to  the  brave  condottier; 
and  he  felt  a  growing  aversion  to  Beatrice  as  the  widow  of  this 
man,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  his  own  elevation  was  owing. 
Besides,  she  was  twenty  years  older  than  he ;  and  though  she  was 
still  handsome,  and  eminently  endowed  with  accomplishments  and 
mental  charms,  his  inclinations  were  fixed  upon  a  young  girl  named 
Agres  de  Maino.  At  first  his  hate  manifested  itself  in  neglect  and 
contumelious  treatment.  Beatrice,  who  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Facino  the  adored  object  of  every  attention,  the  cynosure  of  all 
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eyes,  was  now  exposed  to  jeers,  and  left  to  solitude.  To  amuse  her 
dreary  hours,  she  sought  to  draw  around  ber  the  society  of  some 
persons  of  letters  and  talents,  and  among  whom  was  Orombello, 
a  yoong  gentleman  quite  remarkable  for  his  sprightly  conversation, 
his  many  acquirements,  and  especially  his  skill  in  music.  This  in- 
timacy with  the  duchess,  though  perfectly  innocent  and  harmless, 
was  seized  upon  by  Filippo  as  a  pretext  for  the  destruction  of  his 
guiltless  wife.  Calumnies  and  aspersions  were  followed  by  imprison- 
ment ;  next  came  the  rack.  Under  its  tortures,  Orombello  avowed 
whateTer  they  proposed ;  but  on  the  firmer  spirit  of  Beatrice  torture 
had  no  eflRect  to  oblige  her  to  distort  the  truth.  With  a  despot 
and  a  Yisconti,  judgment  was  pronounced  as  he  ordered ;  and  the 
unhappy  yictims  were  condemned  to  be  executed.  Beatrice  was  so 
much  beloved  by  the  people,  tnat  Filippo  ordered  her  judgment 
and  decapitation  to  take  place  at  night,  and  in  the  secret  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  as  open  measures  might  have  caused  a  revolt.  Before 
the  blow  of  the  executioner  was  allowed  to  fall,  they  were  again 
cruelly  submitted  to  the  torture,  and  Orombello  again  weakly  gave 
way.  Beatrice,  still  superior  to  bodily  suffering,  addressed  him  in 
a  Tery  noble  speech,  which  has  been  transmitted  from  an  ear-witness. 
After  reproaching  him  for  basely  uttering  falsehoods  in  that  tre- 
mendous hour,  she  pathetically  turned  to  God,  and  addressed  Him 
in  a  solemn  prayer,  as  the  being  who  knew  her  innocence,  and  as 
the  sole  support  left  to  her.  They  were  buried  in  the  court-yard 
without  any  memorial.  The  purity  and  excellence  of  Beatrice  were 
disputed  by  nobody,  and  her  violent  death  was,  in  fact,  a  judicial 
murder.  Her  melancholy  story  has  been  the  theme  of  poets  and 
romance  writers,  and  has  been  sung  by  the  plaintive  genius  of 
BclUnL 

TEODORO,  DANTI, 

Of  Perugia,  was  bom  in  1498.  She  was  a  profound  scholar  in 
the  exact  sciences,  and  well  acquainted  with  physics  and  painting. 
Never  intending  to  marry,  she  employed  herself  in  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  was  honoured  with  general  esteem. 

She  has  left  an  elaborate  commentary  on  Euclid;  also  a  treatise 
on  painting,  and  several  poems  of  an  agreeable  style.  She  died  in 
1573. 

TERRACINA,  LAURA, 

Of  Naples,  was  bom  in  1500.  She  was  much  praised  by  the 
contemporary  literati.  She  met  with  a  violent  death,— being  killed 
by  her  husband,  Boccalini  Mauro,  in  1695.  Four  editions  of  her 
works  were  printed  at  Venice ;  these  are  principally  poems. 

THECLA, 

A  170BLE  lady  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  transcribed  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  into  the  Greek,  from  the  original  Septuagint  copy  then 
in  the  Alexandrian  library ;  and  this  ancient  copy  is  still  preserved, 
and  is  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  manuscript,  so  often  appealed  to 
by  coDMnentators.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  the  First  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  1628. 

THEODELINDA, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards,  was  the  daughter  of  Garibaldo,  Duke 
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of  Bavaria.  She  was  betrothed  to  Ghlldebert,  but  rejected  by  his 
mother,  the  haughty  Brunechild.  She  afterwards,  in  589,  married 
Antari,  King  of  the  Lombards,  with  whom  she  lived  in  great  affec- 
tion; when  in  590  he  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison.  The 
people  were  very  much  attached  to  her;  but  that  turbulent  age 
seemed  to  require  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  young  girl  to 
sway  the  rod  of  empire.  She  therefore  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
tract a  second  marriage  with  Flavins  Agilulphus,  who,  as  her 
husband,  was  invested  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty  before  a  general 
congress  at  Milan.  She  was  destined  to  be  a  second  time  a  widow. 
Agiiulphus  died  in  615.  From  that  time  she  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  regent,  which  she  maintained  with  vigour  and  prosperity; 
she  encouraged  and  improved  agriculture ;  endowed  charitable  found- 
ations ;  and.  in  accordance  with  what  the  piety  of  that  age  required, 
built  monasteries.  What  was  more  extraordinary,  and  seems  to 
have  been  rarely  thought  of  by  the  men  sovereigns  of  that  day, 
she  reduced  the  taxes,  and  tried  to  soften  the  miseries  of  the  inferior 
classes.  She  died  in  G28,  bitterly  lamented  by  her  subjects.  Few 
men  have  exhibited  powers  of  mind  so  well  balanced  as  were  those 
of  Theodelinda;  and  this  natural  sense  of  the  just  and  true  fitted 
her  for  the  duties  of  govemmenu 

THEIS   DE   CONSTANCE,   MARIE,   PRINCESS  OF 
SALM  DYCK, 

Was  bom  at  Nantes,  7th.  of  November,  1767.  After  having  received 
a  very  brilliant  education,  she,  in  1789,  married  M.  Pipelet,  a  phy- 
sician of  considerable  celebrity,  and  established  herself  in  Paris, 
where  she  indulged  her  taste  for  literature  in  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
One  of  her  first  works  was  the  poetical  drama  of  "Sappho,"  an  opera 
in  four  acts,  which  was  adapted  to  music  by  Martini,  and  went 
through  a  hundred  representations  at  the  Theatre  Louvois,  Poetical 
Epistles,  Dramas,  and  various  other  productions  in  verse,  read  by 
Madame  Pipelet  at  the  Athenaeum  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  published, 
obtained  for  her  an  honourable  reputation  in  the  literary  world. 
She  has  also  published  several  ballads,  of  which  she  composed  the 
melodies  and  the  piano  accompaniments.  In  1803,  she  became  the 
wife  of  the  Count  de  Salm  Dyck,  who  took  the  title  of  prince  in 
1816.  Since  that  time  the  Princess  de  Sahn  has  lived  alternately 
on  the  estates  of  her  husband,  in  Germany,  and  at  Paris,  where,  by 
wit,  her  conversational  powers,  and  her  amiable  manners,  she  has 
always  rallied  round  her  the  ^te  of  artists,  and  men  of  letters. 

THERESA,  SAI^T, 

Was  born  at  Avila,  in  Spain,  in  1585.  While  reading  the  lives 
of  the  saints,  when  very  young,  she  became  possessed  with  a  desire 
for  martyrdom,  and  ran  away  from  her  parents,  hoping  to  be  taken 
by  the  Moors.  <  But  she  was  discovered,  and  was  obliged  to  return,  a 
when  she  persuaded  her  father  to  build  her  a  hermitage  in  his  ^ 
garden,  where  she  might  devote  herself  to  her  religious  duties.  In 
1537,  Theresa  took  the  veil  at  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at 
Avila,  where  her  religious  zeal  led  her  to  undertake  the  restoration 
01"  the  original  severity  of  the  order.  In  pursuance  of  this  olyect, 
in  1562,  she  fovxiv^^^  «k  tQwewX^l  x^I^ttor.^.  Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila  j 
and  In  15ft8,  a  moxvasxwj  ol         ^\«x^\s5«vrSl  ^•«rcsssi^4^«!^  «jt  Dor- 
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vellQ.  She  ilicd  «t  Alija,  October,  1582,  but  Ijufore  her  death  there 
were  thirty  ran  vents  founded  for  her  followera.  She  wm  caDonkcd 
by  Pope  Gt^gory  Che  Fifteentli*  She  left  an  autobiography,  &nd 
several  other  works, 

THICKKESSE,  ANNE, 

Was  bom  in  %h€  Temple,  in  Itondon,  in  1787,  ITer  beauty  and 
nte  early  intruduet^d  her  into  ihe  world  of  fashion.  She  gave 
zz  eoncertii  on  her  own  account,  having  lett  her  fjitlier*s  house 
avoid  being  forced  into  a  marrijipe.  Jly  her  concerts  >lie  is  said 
to  have  reaJizjcd  £15G0 1  and  aequiKng  the  imtiona^'c  of  LarJy  Betty 
Tbiclvnesse,  became  dome.^ticated  in  tier  family.  On  the  death  of 
Un»  lady,  she  mairied  Governor  Thick ncsse,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  oq  irarious  journeys.  She  was  with  him  iu  IVance  when 
he  died,  in  1792,  and  narrowly  esciiped  execution,  Robespierre  having 
i^nt  an  order  to  that  etfect.  On  her  liberation  she  recureed  lo 
Eiigknd,  and  died  at  her  huit^e,  In  the  Edgware  Road,  in  1824, 
er  principal  works  arc  "Bi<5;rrapbical  Skeichei*  of  Lircrary  Ftnudcs 
the  Frcncb  Natiou"  and  '*The  School  of  FiishioUf"  a  novel 

THIERRY,  MADAME, 

In  the  wifb  of  the  di^tingitished  ld>^toriun,  aiid  has  merited  a  veij 
arminj?  acknowledgroeni  from  that  illustrious  author.  In  one  of 
hi^  prcfuces,  adverting  to  Ids  mis !br tune— one  of  the  greatest  la  a 
man  fond  of  bookif,  his  blir^dness — he  declares  that  *Mils  wife  has 
been  tQ  him  hi^  eyes,  his  memory,  bis  unfailiiig  helpmate  j  without 
whom  hiii  great  works  eould  scarcely  have  been  accomplished,  80 
untiring  and  intelligent  yvaa  her  cor^stant  as^^istance ;  adding  to  the 
offices  of  a  Kcalou^  ^erctttry,  the  sympathy  and  encoumgeoieut  of 
affeeiiofi." 

tie  adds  that  her  abilities  are  equal,  if  not  superior  to  his  ovm ; 
and  that  only  her  extreme  modesty  prevents  her  taldng  works  of 
importance,    lii  tliis  opinion  we  cannot  concur  with  the  author 
of  the  **Xorumn  ConquciiC/'    The  sketches  Madame  Thierry  has 
ublibhed  are  pretty  stories,  neatly  written*  and  nothing  jnoro, 
i^eiies  de  Moeurs,"  and  "Adelajde,"  could  only  ha\e  been  written 
a  woman  of  ciiltivatcd  and  elegant  mind,  but  they  evince  no 
iraordtuary  InteUcctUEl  powers.   Still,  we  consider  htr  entitled  to 
II  high  place  among  distingubhed  women,  because  she  has  won  for 
lier  hushand  such  a  beautiful  eulogimn  on  her  talentii,  and  on  tho 
nncr  in  which  she  ha«  employed  them.   We  may  see,  in  this 
atnple,  of  what  inestimable  benefit  to  the  husband  the  cultivated 
tellcct  of  the  wiie  may  become,  if  he  has  true  nobleness  of  soul 
encourage  the  development  and  rightly  estimate  the  mind  of  hh 
Jfe. 

THISBE, 

A  BTiAVTiFCL  Babylojiiau  timidDn,  whose  unhappy  love  for  Pyr- 
im  has  rendered  her  immortaL  The  parents  of  the  lovers 
opposing  their  union,  they  w^ere  able  to  converse  only  throngh  a 
hole  ju  the  wall  which  separated  their  parents'  houi3«:9.  They  made 
mi  nppoiutuietit  to  meet  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus  without  the  city* 
Tliiii  bLcame  hrst»  and  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  llonesf, 
Aiv  dcd  to  a  neighbouring  thicket,  ilropping  ber  mauile  in  her 
Itjght,  Avbich  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  anivni^.  t^jT^assoa  ^tssfsw^ 
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Jast  in  time  to  see  the  torn  mantle  and  the  lioness  in  the  distance, 
concladed  that  Thisbe  had  been  devonrcd  by  the  wild  beast.  In 
hiB  despair  he  killed  himtielf  with  his  sword.  When  Thisbe 
emerged  fVom  her  hiding-place,  and  found  Pyramns  lying  dead, 
she  subbed  herself  with  the  same  weapon.  They  were  buried 
together. 

THORNEYCROFT,  MARY, 

Herseut  an  adept  in  a  branch  of  art,  but  seldom  adopted  as  a 
profession  by  a  female,  is  the  daughter  as  well  as  wife  of  a  sculptor. 
She  was  bom  in  1814,  at  Thomham,  in  Norfolk,  and  from  a  veiy 
ea«-ly  age  found  her  childish  pleasure  and  amusement  in  the  stadio 
of  her  father,  Mr.  John  Francis,  who,  towards  the  middle  period 
of  life  had  determined  to  cultiyatc  his  taste  for  modelling  and 
sculpture;  and  had  settled  in  London  fbr  greater  facility  of 
studying  and  turning  his  knowledge  and  skill  to  account.  His 
little  girl  was  constantly  employed,  to  the  neglect  of  all  feminine 
pursuits  and  occupations,  in  making  up  clay  figures,  and  this  practice, 
called  bv  many  of  her  friends  "waste  of  time,"  gave  her  extraordinary 
facility  m  the  plastic  art  At  an  early  age  she  became  an  exhibitor 
of  busts  and  heads  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  produced  two  noble 
compositions,  Penelope,  and  Ulysses  and  his  Dog.  The  first  of  her 
works  which  attracted  much  public  attention  was  a  life-size  figure 
called  the  Flower-Girl.  Mr.  Thorneycroft  was  a  pupU  of  h&e 
father's,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  a  similarity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits  should  lead  to  an  attachment  between  the  young  people, 
which  ended  in  their  marriage  in  1840.  Two  years  after  they 
went  on  a  professional  tour  through  Italy,  and  during  a  winter 
spent  in  Rome,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldseu  and  Gib- 
son, fVom  whom  they  derived  much  encouragement  and  advantage ; 
the  latter  of  these  artists  received  so  favourable  an  impression  of 
Mrs.  Thomeycroft's  skill  and  judgment  fh)m  models  of  a  Sappho 
and  Sleeping  Child,  which  she  made  at  Rome,  that  when  after- 
wards requested  by  the  Queen  of  England  to  name  the  person 
best  qualified  to  model  poitraits  of  the  royal  children,  he  unhes- 
itatingly referred  to  her.  On  her  return  to  England  in  1843,  she 
accordingly  received  a  commission  to  execute  a  statue  of  the 
Princess  Alice,  which  she  did  so  satisfactorily,  that  statues  of  the 
other  children  were  at  once  ordered.  In  childish,  and  especially 
female  figures,  this  artist  is  generally  acknowledged  to  excel  the 
most;  the  instincts  of  the  woman  and  the  mother  are  called  into 
play,  and  under  their  guiding  influence  her  hand  seems  to  give 
life  and  motion  to  the  marble.  Her  latest  and  perhaps  most 
natural  production  is  a  Girl  Skipping,  shown  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition in  1856 ;  it  is  full  of  grace  and  elegance;  a  faithful  transcript 
from  nature. 

THYNNE,  FRANCES,  DUCHESS  OF  SOMERSET, 
Was  bom  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Walpole  says 
of  her,  "she  had  as  much  taste  for  the  writings  of  others  as  modes^ 
about  her  own,"  and  might  have  obtained  fame  for  her  talents,  had 
not  her  retiring  disposition  and  aflfectionate  piety  led  her  to  prefer 
the  society  of  well-chosen  friends,  to  the  applause  of  the  world. 
Her  attalnmeTvla  viet^  tQ.mvdftrable,  which  she  employed  in  the 
careful  education  ot  Yiet  OoMx^xi^  ^\iam^  and  devoted 
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■jidiiuce  by  tlie  sick -lied  of  her  husband,  occwpJcd  tlie  best  part 
hor  life.  Slie  was  fond,  however,  of  literary  society^  afi  u  sho%v7) 
jy  her  fHendship  for  Mra,  Rowe,  fshc  was  the  atithore^JB  ot  the 
letter  signed  Clmnu  in  Mrs.  R/a  collection  j)  Thomson*  whom  ehe 
kindly  patronised,  (who  dedicated  to  her  the  flrat  edition  of  his 
"SpritjgVJ  Dr.  Watth;  (who  dedicated  to  her  his  ♦^MiscellnnefjU!* 
Tl)  OUR  his  in  Prose  and  Verse and  S  hen  stones  (who  addre^ed  to 
her  his  ode  on  *'Ktiral  Elegance.")  She  died  in  1754.  No  coilectiou 
of  lier  poems  hus  been  moide,  althonf^h  a  numl>er  atr  prest'rved  in 
Bingloy*s  **Corrc*fpondenc©  of  the  Countess  of  Pom  fret"  with  our 
antboresa, 

TIBERGEAU,  MARCHIONESS  HT., 
Was  rff!tcr  of  the  Marfjuia  da  Phlrieulx,  and  the  beloved  nleee 
of  Iti  K'ht'foueaul  author  of  the  celelmited  "Maxims/'  Her  maiden 
MU^e  was  SillcTv*  She  eaj-ly  showed  a  rtetided  inclination  for  poetry, 
■t  Wits  to  Mademoiscne  dc  Sill  cry  that  La  Fontalnu  addressed  fleveral 
TObleSp  and  of  tier  he  i^poke  wlien  lio  Mid, 

**Qai  dit  Sinery,  dit  tout* 

She  married  the  Mitrqnis  de  Tibergeau^  and  continued  till  her  dentil 
Ibe  eonjttant  friend  and  prote<!tor  of  lirerary  men.  She  eneou raged 
Htnurhes  in  >vrlting  for  the  theatre,  and  induced  M.  Phisieuix  to 
e  birn  fnx  hia  [Secretary  when  he  ivynt  iis  anibiuisador  to  Sweden, 
towehe-**  ot)e«  consulted  Madame  de  Titjergmu  concerning  tlia 
US  of  his  different  playi?.  She  preserved  ull  her  q^ulckucaa  luid 
tflcltj  to  ;he  Im,  tjlie  died  at  the  age  of  clglity* 

TIGHE,  MART, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Eev*  William  Bhiciiford,  county  of  Wick* 
\  Irclfljid.  Msiry  Blaehford  wiw  iKim  iti  Dublin,  in  1"74:|  and  in 
\  when  but  nineteen  yeiirs  old,  she  married  her  cousin,  Henry 
he,  of  Woodstock,  M.  P,  for  Kilkenny,  in  the  Iritih  parliament, 
and  author  of  a  **County  History  of  Kilkenny."  The  family  of  Mra. 
Tighe  were  consumptive,  and  she  inherited  the  delicacy  of  organisa- 
tion which  l>c tokens  a  predisposition  to  this  fatal  disease,  Frotii 
early  womanhood  she  sutfercd  from  depression  of  mind  and  langour 
of  frnmPt  which  probably  gave  that  "tone  of  melancholy  muBic*'  to 
her  celebrated  poem,  "wliith  tcetiied  the  regretfid  expression  of  tbe 
nscioHsneifS  of  a  not  fiir-ofl'  derLth/*  Well  she  might  feel  sad  when 
lit.  thonf^ht  was  pressing  on  her  hearty  for  she  was  most  happily 
rried,  hcloved  and  therished  by  her  husband,  and  surrounded 
all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
died  in  1810,  aged  thirty -five,  after  six  years  of  protracted 
wpiivxng.  Her  huj^bandt  though  he  sur\lved  her  some  years,  never 
married  again.  She  left  no  children ;  but  the  scenes  of  her  bridal 
happiness,  and  of  ber  lamented  death,  will  l>eAr  the  memory  of  her 
beauty,  genius,  and  virtues,  while  her  "Psyche,*'  is  read,  and  the 
uiimes  of  those  who  have  celebrated  her  medts  in  their  songs  ar© 
remembered.  And  she  has  lelt  an  enduring  monument  of  her  good- 
nesSf  which  gives  lusE.re  to  her  genius.  From  the  profits  of  her 
p<wn,  "Psyehe,"  whteb  ran  through  funr  editions  during  her  lift -time, 
i!he  bnllt  an  addition  to  the  orphan  flsylum  in  Wick  low,  theuee  eisJLMid 
the  "Pnyehe  Ward." 
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prcftent  day.  For  their  thrilling  effect  her  Spanish  songs  are  cqnai 
to  the  Swedish  melodies  of  Jenny  Lind.  Her  name  is  associated 
with  the  first  performance  of  **Les  Huguenots,'*  in  which  she  took 
tiie  part  of  Valentine,  as  well  as  with  the  **Splagenia*'  and  "La 
Jiiive,"  and  many  other  of  the  operatic  master-pieces  in  which  she 
has  appeared  on  the  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  English  stages. 

VICTORIA, 

Has  been  denominated  the  Heroine  or  Empresa  of  the  WePt;  tihe 
wR.'i  contemporary  with  Zenobia,  the  no  less  celebrated  Empress  (k 
the  eastern  division  of  the  Roman  territory,  and  is  said  to  have 
illuminated  by  her  character  and  actions  the  darkness  which  envel* 
oped  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  over  which  countries  she  held  absolute 
dominion,  although  commonly  ruling  in  the  name  of  one  or  other 
of  the  six  emperors,  who  were  through  her  influence  invested  with 
the  purple.  The  first  of  these  was  her  son  Victorinns,  the  second 
her  grandson  Victorinus  Augustus,  both  of  whom  died  a  violent 
death,  as  did  also  Marius,  who,  from  an  humble  station  was  raised 
to  the  imperial  dignity ;  Posthumus,  the  next  emperor,  was  likewise 
killed ;  of  JElianus,  the  next,  who  reigned  seven  years,  the  fate  is 
not  recorded;  he  was  succeeded  by  Tetricus,  who  afterwards  rs- 
warded  his  relative  Victoria  for  obtaining  his  nomination  and 
accession  to  the  throne,  by  procuring  her  destruction.  Amid  all 
these  changes,  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  '*Anrelia  Victoria 
Augusta,"  as  historians  have  called  her,  maintained,  in  defiance  of 
the  Roman  arms,  supreme  authority  over  those  she  had  exalted 
and  over  the  people  she  was  appointed  to  rule.  The  city  of  Cologne 
was  the  seat  of  her  government.  Equally  bold  and  sagacious,  she 
attended  alike  to  the  affairs  of  state  and  to  the  conduct  of  war. 
She  has  been  styled  the  mother  of  armies ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  she  exercised  a  wonderful  influence  in  the  troublous  times  in 
which  she  lived,  and  dying  before  her  people  had  submitted  to  the 
Roman  arms,  (in  this  respect  being  more  happy  than  the  ungrateful 
Tetricus,)  "left,"  as  a  modern  writer  observes,  "her  fame,  untarnished 
by  disgrace,  to  descend  with  the  memory  of  her  virtues  to  suc- 
ceeding ages."  A.  D.  273  may  be  assigned  as  the  date  of  her  death. 

VICTORIA, 

Reionino  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  bom  at 
Kensington  Palace,  May  24th.,  1819.  Her  father  was  Edward,  Dake 
of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  the  Third,  and  her  mother  \ras 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  U'f!; 
a  widow  when  her  delicate  infant  was  but  eight  months  old,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  devoted  herself  to  the  great  purpose  of  training 
her  daughter  to  be  worthy  of  the  crown  which  it  seemed  probable 
she  might  wear.  Queen  Victoria  is,  therefore,  the  exponant  of 
female  nature  rightly  cultivated  for  the  highest  station  a  mortal 
can  inherit  by  birth.  The  means  by  which  this  instruction  was 
perfected,  and  the  results  to  humanity,  are  studies  for  the  states- 
man, philosopher,  and  Christian. 

In  our  brief  sketch  we  shall  only  allude  to  some  of  the  seemingly 
small  circumstances,  yet  really  great  events,  because  influencing  a 
mind  which  was  to  have  a  vast  influence  on  other  minds. 

The  ordering  and  training  of  Queen  Victoria  was  entirely  the 
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 qf  her  wise-hearted  raother,  and  cUiefly  accompllRhcd  hy  female 

Agencici^  That  her  education  wiis  of  ttic  highest  and  most  perfect 
ofder  for  ht^r  station^  there  are  ample  proofs ;  it  has  given  to  the 
gre«t€flt  monarchj  in  the  wt>r\d  tli*3  l?est  sovereign  the  world  coq- 
t&in»;  Ihe  best  of  her  owti  royal  iine;  the  be^tf  morally  i^pcaking. 
Chat  en^r  sat  on  England^ia  throne.  More  than  thi^ij  Victoria  was 
trained  to  perform  ah  her  duties;  shi^  is  an  accomplished  ^dj^  aa 
perfect  In  her  femiiiiTia  as  in  her  queenly  character  ^  a  dutiful 
daughter^  a  lovirig  wife,  a  watchM  mother,  a  kind  mbtress,  a 
gciQerous  benefaetar,  an  exemplary  Christian ;  there  are  no  startling 
eoDtntsta  nor  weak  inconj^istendeii  in  her  conduct.  Such  uniform 
adherence  to  the  right  and  proper  under  drcnmstances  where  selfish 
— ipennities  ar?  so  often  stimulated  and  sa  easily  gratified,  must 
the  result  of  the  ccrtLscienUouB  principle  early  aud  uuceaHlngiy 
ittlvated. 

Before  the  birth  of  this  precious  chUd^  the  Dncbesa  of  Kent  had 
ehownt  in  the  previous  circiim.Hta3jec8  of  her  life,  and  [larticnlarly 
in  the  penionid  sacrifices  and  ritks  sfje  endured  when^  leaving  her 
own  home  in  Qennanyi  she  hiviteued  to  England  so  that  her  off- 
spring might  he  British  bom,  her  deep  devotion  to  duty,  ami  that 
innaEe  wisdom  which  ha^i  guided  her  through  every  task  and  triaL 
Ferhapa  nothing  at  the  time  more  [Strikingly  marked  the  moral 
deUtiax'y  of  tho  woman  and  the  decision  of  character  ho  necessary 
to  stunain  it,  than  the  rejwlutlon  she  evinced  to  truEt  herself  to 
the  care  of  the  uiidwife  whom  she  had  summoned  from  Germany 
to  attend  her. 

In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  tho$e^  who  fancied  scientiflc 
knowledge  was  confined  to  masculine  practitioners,  the  Dochesfl 
of  Kent  was  firm  In  her  purpose  to  employ  only  Dr.  Charlotte,  as 
she  was  called ;  and  thus,  under  a  woman's  eare  and  skill,  Victoria 
was  ushered  into  the  world.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  nursed  her 
Infant  at  her  own  bo»am,  always  attended  on  the  haililng  and 
dre5£.ing,  and,  as  &oon  iilb  the  little  girl  €ould  sit  alone,  she  waa 
placed  at  a  small  table  beside  her  mother*s  at  her  meals^  yet 
never  indulged  in  any  but  the  prescrihed  simple  kinds  of  food. 
Thus  were  the  sentiments  of  obcdkwe^  temperance^  and  tetf-controi 
early  Inculcated  and  brought  into  daily  exercise. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  died  in  debt  for  money  borrowed  of  hi  a 
^oudfi.  The  duchess  instructed  the  little  princess  concerning  these 
Ichlfl,  and  encouraged  her  to  hiy  af^ide  portions  of  money,  which 
aigtit  have  Ucea  expended  in  the  purchase  of  toys,  as  a  fui^d  to 
pay  these  demands  against  her  deceased  father.  Thus  were 
awakened  and  cultivated  tfiose  noble  virtue justicA,  fortihtds^ 
Ide/itif,  pntdencef  with  that  filial  devotion  which  is  the  germ  of 
utriotism.  And  thus,  throughout  all  the  arrangements  during  the 
ir^t  seven  ycar^,  the  order,  the  simplicity,  the  eonR^ientiousneiis  of 
the  teacher  were  moulding  die  ductile  and  impreasahle  mind  and 
heart  of  the  pupd  to  follow  afler  wisdom  and  do  the  righL  Love, 
in  tier  mother's  form,  was  ever  around  the  little  princess ;  the  counsels 
and  eaatnples  of  that  faithful  Mentor,  like  an  inspiration,  served  to 
lift  up  the  yotmg  soul  to  have  hope  in  God  and  faith  in  the  Lard 
Jesus  Christ, 

Well  was  it  that  the  Duko  of  Kent  left  his  wife  sole  giaardifln 
orer  their  child.  The  Duchess  could  arrange  the  whole  manner 
of  Tietorla^s  education,  and  Hupedntend  lt|  and  Jkim  the  day  of 
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her  husband's  death  till  Tnctoria  was  proclaimed  Queen  she  never 
separated  herself  Arom  her  daughter.  They  slept  in  the  same  apart- 
ment ;  the  first  lessons  were  given  by  maternal  lips,  and  when  carefhl 
teachers  were  employed,  still  the  mother  was  ever  present,  sharing 
the  amusements  and  encoaraging  the  exercises  and  innocent  gaiety 
or  the  child.  Thus  was  Victoria  trained.  Her  intellectual  edncation 
was  as  thorough  as  herph3rsical  and  moral.  From  her  cradle  she 
was  taught  to  speak  three  languages^English,  German,  and  French. 
In  her  fifth  year  her  mother  chose  as  preceptor  for  the  princess 
the  ReT.  George  Darys,  now,  through  the  gratitude  of  his  pupil, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Tn  the  co-operation  afforded  by  this  gentle- 
man with  the  wise  plans  of  the  duchess  for  her  daughter's  instruction, 
he  evinced  great  excellence  of  moral  character,  and  his  fidthfhlness 
was  well  rewarded.  The  duchess  confided  in  him  ftiUy.  When  the 
princess  became  heir  presumptiye  to  the  throne,  and  it  was  intimated 
to  her  mother  that  some  distinguished  prelate  should  be  appointed 
instructor,  and  Earl  Grey  named  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  then  was 
the  conscientious  and  truly  noble  mind  of  the  duchess  displa3red. 
She  expressed  her  perfect  approval  of  Dr.  Davys  as  her  daughter's 
tutor,  declined  any  change,  but  hinted  that  if  a  dignified  clergyman 
were  indispensable  to  fill  this  important  office,  there  would  be  no 
objection  if  Dr.  Davys  received  the  preferment  he  had  always  well 
merited.  He  was  soon  afterwards  made  Dean  of  Chester.  Such 
traits  deserve  notice,  because  illustrative  of  the  good  influences  which 
surrounded  the  young  princess,  and  also  because  they  exhibit  the 
constancy  of  woman's  esteem  when  gained  by  worthy  conduct. 

Besides  her  preceptor,  Victoria  had  an  excellent  instructress,  the 
Baroness  Lehzen,  whose  services  were  likewise  retained  through  the 
whole  term  of  her  education;  and  the  long  harmony  so  happily 
maintained  between  the  mother  and  her  auxiliaries  in  this  important 
work  of  preparing  a  sovereign  to  be  worthy  of  a  throne,  is  an  ex- 
ample worth  consideration  by  those  who  would  seek  the  best  models 
for  private  education. 

It  has  been  stated  repeatedly  and  never  contradicted,  that  the 
Princess  Victoria  was  not  aware  of  her  claims  on  the  succession 
until  a  little  before  the  death  of  her  uncle,  George  the  Foorth. 
Tlie  duchess  had  thus  carefully  guarded  her  child  fh>m  the  per- 
nicious flattery  of  inferiors,  and  kept  her  young  heart  free  firom 
hopes  or  wishes  which  the  future  might  have  disappointed.  When 
the  accession  of  King  William  placed  her  next  the  throne,  she 
had  completed  her  eleventh  year,  "and  evinced  abilities  and  pos- 
sejiscd  accomplishments  very  rare  for  that  tender  age  in  any  rank 
of  liffe."  "She  spoke  French  and  German  with  fluency,  and  was 
acquainted  with  Italian;  she  had  made  some  progress  in  Latin, 
being  able  to  read  Viigil  and  Horace  with  ease ;  she  had  commenced 
Greek  and  studied  mathematics,  and  evinced  peculiar  aptness  for 
that  science  of  reality ;  indeed,  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
numbers,  the  royal  pupil  showed  great  skill  and  powers  of  reason." 
She  had  also  made  good  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing,  in  both 
of  which  arts  she  afterwards  became  quite  accomplished.  Thus 
happily  engaged  in  acquiring  knowledge  cf  every  kind  necessary 
ibr  her  royal  station,  among  which  the  knowledge  of  the  people 
was  not  neglected,  nor  the  arts,  sciences,  and  employments  which 
Biogt  conduce  to  Y^Qis^xvt^  txvd  advancement  of  s  nation,  diis 
^ooDg  princesa  paise^      \xi\»n«sG2av%  ^<eAx^  m  Wxbs^ty,  May 
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24th.,  1837*  The  day  was  kept  as  n  general  hoUd&y  throughout 
tL«  kingdom.  The  city  of  Loudon  vok'd  addresses  of  congratulatioii 
10  the  Princess  Victoria  and  Duchess  of  Keni  on  that  oc<:asion, 
which  we  notice  in  order  to  give  a  few  sentiincnbs  from  the  reply 
Of  the  diicbeBs;  ^he  saidt  "Ttic  prtneess  lias  arrived  at  that  ago 
^bich  now  justifies;  tne  iu  expressing  my  confident  expecuition  that 
he  will  be  found  competent  to  execute  the  sacred  tmat  whicli  m&y 
^  reposed  in  her?  i'or,  commtim eating  as  she  dues  wiih  aJl  t'laseefj 
of  Bsociety,  she  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  grentor  the  dilfusimi 
of  religions  Imowledg^  and  the  love  of  (Veedoni  in  a  conntryt  the 
fnore  ordcrlyt  indUE^triouS;,  and  wealthy  is  its  populatlw ;  and  that, 
-f/itli  tlMJ  d^fiire  to  preserve  the  constitntionai  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  ought  to  bo  co-ordinate  with  the  protection  of  the  Jibertios 
of  Ihe  people." 

In  fotir  weeks  from  that  day  the  Hudden  death  of  William  the 
Fourtb  gave  the  sovereign ty  of  the  British  empire  to  this  young 
nsaideu  of  eighteen*  Beautifully  baa  she  fullillcd  the  expectations 
of  her  mother  and  the  ho[w^  of  the  nation.  The  nmnner  in  which 
the  duehcjis  relitsqu titled  licr  power  over  her  daughter  was  a.  fitting 
fiequel  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  had  exerci^d  it.  The 
great  ofiieers  of  state  and  privy  counEeilorf,  a  hundred  or  more  oi 
Sqc  nobient  in  the  land,  aBtrembled  on  the  morning  of  June  20tlj., 
1*37,  at  Kensington  Falaee.  They  were  ushered  into  the  grand 
saloon.  Soon  Victoria  appeared,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and 
[be  ofllcers  of  her  hotmeiiold.  After  the  dndie&s  iiad  seen  her  royal 
daughter  enthroned  on  a  seat  of  state  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
fihe  withdrew  and  ielt  the  young  queen  with  her  counciU  From 
that  hour  the  duchei^s  treated  her  augu^st  daughter  with  the  respectful 
observance  her  station,  according  to  court  etiquette,  demands*  No 
more  advice,  no  farther  instruetious,  not  even  suggestions,  were  ever 
fjffered.  Doubtless,  if  the  queen  seeks  her  mother 'jj  counsel  in  private 
it  Is  always  given  In  love  and  truth  bul  the  good  seed  had  beetj 
fiuw^n  at  the  right  time ;  it  put  A>rth,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  spon-^ 
tftneottFly,    The  soul,  like  the  soil,  must  bear  its  own  harvest. 

On  the  17th,  of  July,  1837,  the  yotifjg  queen  made  her  first  puhlie 
flppearanee  as  sovereign  over  her  reafm ;  she  prorogued  Parliament 
ftsi  person  i  never  was  the  act  done  more  royaily^ 
i  On  the  2Eth.  of  June,  It^S,  she  wilb  crowned  in  WestminFter 
^  Abbey.  Never  were  the  long  and  tedious  cerenioniea  more  gracefully 
'Codured.  From  that  time  onward  there  hui^  been  no  diminution  in 
lier  zeal ;  every  duty  devolvitig  on  her,  every  form  pres4^'ril>ed,  every 
Guatom  held  important  in  the  old  and  cumbrona  Eritiih  government, 
Victoria  has  perlbrmed,  ohaerved,  and  cherished*  She  has  been 
tlie  model  of  female  royalty*  But  this  is  a  triflhig  matter,  compared 
with  the  military  intiuence  her  high  pririeipieii,  refined  taste,  and 

Saccfui  propriety  of  manners  have  wielded  over  those  who  give 
0  tone  10  fut^hionable  society  in  England,   Vice  and  folly  retired 
abashed  l!h?m  her  presence. 

Thia  example  of  strict  virtue  on  the  British  throne  was  impera- 
tively tieededi  hence  the  great  blessing  conferred  by  the  reign  of 
Victoria,  who  us,  in  her  private  life,  a  model  for  her  people.  She 
was  married  on  the  10th*  of  February,  1840,  to  her  cousin,  Prince 
Albert,  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who  had  been,  for  a  time,  her  aswjeiate  iu 
<^hUdho4>d,  and  whose  development  of  character  and  talcata  has 
fklly  jiistMed  the  wisdom  of  her  diol^e  wid  V^t  ^Qfni\  <ii  ^ssk^ 
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influence.  The  union  was  one  of  mutual  affection,  and  has  been 
remarkably  happy  and  fortunate.  The  royal  pair  have  already 
nine  children—victoria  Adelaide  Manr  Louisa,  Princess  Royal,  bora 
November  2l8t,  1840;  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  bom  No- 
vember 9th.,  1841 ;  AUce  Maud  Maiy,  bom  AprU  25th.,  1848 ;  Alfred 
Ernest  Albert,  bom  August  6th.,  1844;  Helena  Augusta  Victoria, 
bom  May  25th.,  1846 ;  Louisa  Carolina  Alberta,  bom  March  18dL, 
1848;  Arthur  WUliam  Patrick  Albert,  bom  May  1st.,  1850;  Leopold 
George  Duncan  Albert,  bom  April  7th.,  1853;  and  Beatrice  Mary 
Victoria  Feodore,  bom  April  14th.,  1867.  All  these  children  are 
carcftiUy  trained  under  the  supervision  of  their  royal  parents,  and 
the  fiunily  of  the  Queen  is  one  of  the  best  govemed  and  guided 
in  England. 

We  might  record  royal  joumeys  by  sea  and  land  more  extensive 
than  any  made  since  the  Revolution;  these  are  only  of  importance 
to  our  purpose  as  showing  the  activity  of  Victoria's  mind,  and 
the  wise  economy  with  which  all  her  private  affidrs  are  managed. 
She  finds  time  for  all  she  wishes  to  do,  and  the  means  from  her 
allowed  income.  She  is  never  in  debt.  She  is  liberal  in  her  chad- 
ticti,  and,  from  her  private  purse,  has  pensioned  many  deserving 
persons,  including  a  number  of  the  literary  ladies  of  England.  Com- 
pare Victoria's  character  and  conduct  since  she  came  to  the  throne 
with  the  best  sovereign  of  her  royal  line. 

lie  who  has  been  vaunted  the  good  king,  George  the  Third.  He 
was  narrow-minded,  crael,  and  selfish.  It  is  notorious  that  be 
delighted  in  signing  death-warrants,  and  never  would  grant  a  pardon 
to  tue  condemned  unless  driven  by  the  greatest  importnnltiea.  Vic- 
toria pardons  even  against  the  remonstrances  of  her  advisers;  and 
so  painful  to  her  is  the  signature  of  her  name  to  the  death -penalty 
that  she  has  been  relieved  from  the  duty,  though  the  delight  of 
tlic  pardoning  power  she  holds  firmly.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
their  respective  sentiments  of  honour  and  honesty  contrast,  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  pen  of  an  English  gentleman,  will  testif^.  ''Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  the  Third,  died  considerably 
in  debt,  of  which  his  son,  rich  as  he  was,  never  paid  a  smgle 
farthing.  So  much  for  George  the  Third  as  a  son;  let  us  look  at 
him  as  a  Father.  No  sooner  was  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  (af- 
terwards George  the  Fourth,)  bora,  than  his  father  laid  hands  on 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  and  all  other  property  to  which  the  soa 
was  entitled,  appropriated  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  his  own 
use,  and  never  accounted  to  the  latter  for  any  part  of  them  what- 
ever, (as  he  was  bound  to  do  on  the  son*s  coming  of  age,)  but 
sent  the  son  to  Parliament  for  the  payment  of  his  debts ! 

How  different  the  conduct  of  Victoria  I 

With  an  income  of  not  much  more  than  half  the  amount  of  that 
possessed  by  her  grandfather,  George  the  Third,  her  almost  first 
act  on  coming  to  the  throne,  was  to  pay  her  father's  (the  Duke  of 
Kent's)  debts  out  of  her  own  privy  purse ;  and  on  the  birth  of  her 
son,  (the  Prince  of  Wales,)  she  had  his  Duchy  and  other  property 
put  into  the  hands  of  responsible  commissioners  to  be  protected  and 
made  the  most  of  for  him  till  he  was  of  age." 

It  is  impossible  to  study  carefully  the  manifestations  of  character 
in  the  sexes,  without  seeing  on  eveiy  side  proofs  of  the  superior 
moral  endowmeuta  of  the  female.  Woman  is  the  conservator  of 
truth  and  p\uity  *,      to^XXASJ^^x  vcL^\)^<&\.vaL&\CL^\ax  of  the  Christiaa 
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vinuea.  When  God,  Ijy  whom  **kiiiga  Tciffn/'  exAlta  a  woman  to 
the  govemment  of  a  great  lEingdom,  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is  fbr 
the  purpose  of  pTnni^>tmg  the  best  Inte rests  of  virtue,  religion,  and 
locinl  happiness.  Tbt^rc  was  never  a  time  when  moral  power  might 
be  so  €  fleet  nally  aod  gloriousily  employed  as  at  the  presents  The 
empire  of  phyekal  force  ia  mimbling  iato  ruins.  It  is  fitting  that 
the  rciffn  of  feeUng  and  intellect,  of  iiidi^stry  and  pcaee,  Bhonid  be 
lishered  Ln  by  a  woman* 

One  of  the  last  and  ccrtaiuiy  the  greatest  pageant  in  which  Queen 
Tictorla  has  performed  her  part  m  admimbiy,  was  the  opening  of 
Ihe  *'World*s  Fair,"  at  the  GryHtal  Palace,  London,  May  Ut.,  1851, 
Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  beloved  and  revered  husband^  Prince 
All>ert,  who  had  originated  this  wonderful  and  tncjst  sueeeissful  en- 
terpris©  of  bring iug  toi^rither  into  London  the  world^s  work  and 
wealth,  the  Queen,  ItadUig  their  princely  son  while  the  husband 
led  tlieir  royal  daughter^  appeared  |icf^>re  the  vast  as&timblo^c  of 
men  from  ail  nations  as  one  who  had  the  "monarch  power/'  yet 
sweetly  modified  by  the  character  of  wife  and  luolhcr.  She  came 
to  give  publicly  her  sympathy  and  lior  approval  to  a  great  mov«i- 
imnl  whose  inflnence  on  the  liappineaa  of  the  world,  will,  probably, 
be  more  important  than  any  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
Eeformation,  llie  open! tig  of  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  wai« 
an  act  worthy  of  a  Queen ;  worthy  of  Victoria ;  and  no  leas  so  was 
her  openly -expressed  sympathy  with  the  ftienda  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  fearful  Crimean  utrtiggle  of  1855-6.  Her  frequent  visits  T[> 
the  wounded  at  Fort  Pitt^  Chatham,  and  other  militiiiy  hospital^ 
her  manifeat  emotion  oo  these  sad  occasions,  and  tender  regard  and 
care  fur  the  poor  victims  of  the  horrid  wars,  have  given  her  a 
deeper  and  wanner  plaee  in  the  hearts  of  her  subjects  than  she 
l)efore  occupied,  much  as  ghe  has  always  been  respectxid  and  be- 
loved with  ns,  "Long  Life  to  Victoria  1"  its  no  parrot  ery ;  it  la  tiot 
fwj  et  prtEterea  nihU.  but  the  expression  of  a  Tiaiiw^^  most  earnest 
wish  and  prayer — the  utterance  of  a  people's  devoted  love. 

VIGNE,    ANNE    DE  LA, 

Was  born  in  1634,  at  Yemon,  in  Normandy.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  00(5  of  the  idng's  physicians,  and  was  one  of  thfj  most  beautiful 
sod  intellectual  pen>ons  of  her  time.  Her  extreme  devotion  ki  study 
brought  on  a  disease  of  which  she  died,  at  Paris,  in  16«4.  She 
Itelong^d  to  the  academy  of  the  RicoiTGti  at  PacJua ;  and  was  the 
intimate  iViend  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  and  Marie  Daprd.  She 
was  dlstingnished  fbr  her  poetical  talents,  and  her  scien titles  attain 
ments.  Her  ode,  entitled  "Monseigneur  le  Dauphin  an  Koi,*'  obtained 
great  reputation, 

YIOT,    MABTE    ANNE  HENRIETTE, 

.  A  NATIVE  of  Dresden,  PrnBssia,  was  distinguished  for  her  wit* 
learning,  and  the  versatility  of  her  gets  ins.  Her  father,  M.  do 
TEstrangf  removed  to  France  when  she  was  a  child.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  she  married  d'Antreraont,  who  lefl  her  a  widow  in  four 
years.  She  then  married  de  Bourdie,  of  Ni^mea,  Afler  his  deceai^o 
shf  again  married  \  her  third  husband  wa&  M.  Viot*  commissary  of 
the  InterieuiiiiS  at  Bareelomi^  Madame  Viot  was  honoured  wiihi.  ^ 
eeat  in  the  aeailemy  of  Nismes,  and  read,  o\3l  iiv\v£v\^iibvcj\\. 
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enlogj  on  her  fovonrite,  MonUigne.  She  wrote  an  •*Ode  to  Sile&eet" 
••The  Summer,"  "Fanvette,"  a  romance,  "La  Foret  de  Brama,**  m 
opera,  etc.  This  excellent  and  aeeompUshed  lady  died  near  Bag- 
nols,  in  1802,  aged  fifty -six. 

TIRM£IRO,  COUNTESS^ 
A  xroBus  Portugaese  lady,  obtained,  in  1771,  a  prise  proposed  l^* 
the  Academy  at  Lisbon  for  the  best  tragedy ;  and  the  laurel-crown 
was  awarded  to  her.  The  title  of  her  tragedy  was  **08mia."  On 
opening  the  sealed  envelope  accompanying  the  manuscript,  there 
was  found  only  a  direction,  in  case  **Osmia"  should  prove  soccesfU^ 
to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  cultivation  of  olive,  a  fhiit  flrom  which 
the  Portuguese  might  derive  much  advantage.  It  was  not  till  tei^ 
years  afterwards  that  the  name  of  the  modest  writer  was  known. 
She  died  in  1773. 


WAGNER,  JOHANNA,, 

NiBcx  to  Richard  Wagner,  the  chapel-master  at  Dresden,  whom 
Liszt  has  pronounced  to  be  the  greatest  composer  of  the  age,  and 
the  child  of  parents  who  had  a  reputation  as  teachers  of  singing, 
this  accomplished  vocalist  seems  to  have  inherited  the  voice  and 
••faculty  divine.**  As  a  child  she  was  remarlcable  fbr  her  declama- 
tory powers,  representing  on  the  stage  the  good  spirits  in  fairy 
spectacles  and  the  like.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  made  a  snccrasM 
debut  at  the  theatre  of  Ballenstadt  as  Afngal  in  the  comte  piece, 
••Le  Verre  d'Eau  she  subsequently  appeared  as  Preeiota  and  Ei- 
meraidOf  and  as  Cordelia  in  ''King  Lear,"  made  quite  a  sensation. 
All  this  seemed  to  mark  her  ftiture  career  as  that  of  the 
tragic  actress,  but  the  daily  increasing  powers  and  compass  of  her 
voice  induced  her  to  desert  the  legitimate  drama  fbr  the  opera. 
After  performing  the  part  of  Caterina  in  Halfevy's  «*Reine  de  Chypre,** 
she  went  to  Paris  and  placed  herself  under  the  instruction  of 
Manuel  Garcia.  After  this  she  went  to  Dresden,  and  had  a  five 
years*  engagement  at  the  theatre,  attaining  great  fame  by  her 
performance  of  Weber's  **Agatha,''  Beethoven's  ••Fidelio,"  etc ;  hut 
the  character  which  she  niade  peculiarly  her  own,  and  associated 
her  name  throughout  Germany,  was  that  of  FuUi  in  Meyerbeer's 
••Prophete,"  which  she  first  performed  at  Hamburg.  She  afterwards 
sung  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  with  such  signal  success,  that  the  Boyal 
Intendant  of  the  Opera  House  of  the  latter  place  was  glad  to  engage 
her  for  ten  years  as  prima  donna,  at  a  salary  far  exceeding  that 
which  had  been  before  paid  to  any  German  artiste. 

In  April,  1851,  Mademoiselle  Wagner  made  her  debut  before  an 
English  audience,  the  character  was  that  of  Fides,  the  place— the 
Royal  Italian  Opera;  her  name  had  also  been  announced  on  the 
bills  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  she  having,  it  Is  said,  come  to  this 
country  with  two  engagements.  Her  reception  was  enthusiastic, 
her  success  decided,  her  performance  justifying  the  praise  of  the 
eloquent  critic  Bellstab,  of  Berlin,  who  said.  "In  passion  she  is  a 
Medusan,  in  imperious  command  a  Juno,  in  pathos  a  Niobe." 

WAKEFIELD,    PRISCILL  A, 
An  Englishwoman,  well  known  for  the  useful  and  ingenious  works 
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hss  wntten.  for  Iho  la^tiiiction  of  7011  th.  S\iq  is  sfud  to  be  tbe 
gtu&l  pfDing-ter  of  Mnkfl  for  the  £avtng9  of  the  poor^  wUieh  ate 
ow  so  gcneruL  Some  of  her  works  are,  Juvenile  Ituprovement," 
**Lt*isMTe  Hours,"  "An  lotroductiot]  to  Botany/*  "Mental  Improve- 
ment," "KeiiectlonB  on  the  Present  Cotsdltloii  of  the  Female  Sex, 
with  Hints  fbr  its  iTOproveraent/'  "A  Fnmiliar  Tour  through  the 
Britkh  Ernpii'e,"  "ExcurEions  in  North  Ainorica,^*  "Sketches  of 
Hamnn  Manners,"  "Variety,"  'Terambulatitjnf*  in  London,"  "Inatiuct 
Bifipiaycd,"  **The  TraTellcr  in  Africa,"  "IntroductioD  to  the  Know- 
ledge of  Jn8«ctt5,"  and  "The  Traveller  in  Asia/'  Mrs.  Wakefield 
Wft5  one  of  thoio  QscftU  writers,  wlio.se  talents,  devoted  to  the  eatuse 
of  cdne&tiofli  hiava  been  a  moral  Messing  to  the  youth  of  Englandt 
Her  first  work  was  pubii^ed  in  1705,  her  iast  in  1817;  tbns,  for 
more  than  twenty  ye^rsv  she  kept  her  poet  In  tht^  cause  of  Im^ 
provemeiit, 

WALTERS,    HENRI  ETTA, 

An  artist,  was  bom  at  AmEtcrdatn,  In  Sbo  was  first  in-^ 

structcd  by  her  father,  Theodore  Van  Pee,  Iml  afterwards  by  th© 
best  artiste*  In  the  city.  After  copying  some  of  the  works  of  Chris- 
topher Blond,  sbe  beeame;  desirous  of  having  him  for  an  in- 
stmctor,  which  favour,  with  great  difficulty,  she  obtained;  bis 
compHance  behig  almost  entirely  owing  to  the  ejctraordinary  talents 
discovered  in  her*  Xn  the  manner  of  Le  Blond,  she  painted 
'^its  in  small  i  and  copied  a  portrait  and  a  St.  SehfLHtiaii,  iifler 
dye k,  which  cjceeedingiy  advanced  her  reputation,  as  her  copies 
mbled  the  originals  to  an  astonishirif;  degree. 
She  fradually  rose  to  such  a  reputation,  that  Peter  the  Great  of 
nssla  offered  her  a  lai^ge  pension,  to  engage  her  in  his  servioe  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  hut  no  indueements  were  sufficient  to  make  her 
leave  her  own  country,  where  she  was  mq  highly  esteemed.  The 
c^r  aat  to  ber  for  hi:^  picture,  but  he  had  rtot  patience  to  have 
it  flnishedt  &s  she  ustially  required  twenty  f^ittings,  of  two  hours 
eachf  for  every  portrait.  She  was  ^fterwardu  honoured  with  a  visit 
fh>m  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  solicited  her  to  reside  at  his  court  \ 
hut  his  generous  proposal  wo^  al^  rejected.  She  died  at  Ainsterdani, 
In  1741,  aged  forty -nine  years. 

WARE,    KATHARINE  AUGUSTA. 

DAUGnTRB  of  Dr.  Rhodes,  of  Qniney,  Massaehtiaelts,  wa^  boni 
Id  i797.  In  1819,  she  married  Charles  A.  Ware,  of  the  navy.  She 
is  principally  known  as  a  poetical  contributor  to  periodicals.  She 
alio  editL*d,  for  a  year  or  two,  a  magazine  called  "The  Bower  of 
Taste,"  published  at  Soston.  She  came  to  Europe,  in  1&39,  and 
died  at  Pari«,  in  1843.  A  collection  of  her  poenan  was  publiahcd 
in  LondoD,  not  long  heforxa  her  death. 

WARREN,  MERCY, 

One  of  the  first  American  female  poets,  and  a  hifltorian  who  still 
bolds  a  high  place  among  the  writers  of  her  day,  was  horn  In 
Bartjstable,  in  the  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  in  1728.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  James  Otht  and  received  her  Instruction  prin- 
cipally from  the  Rev.  Jonathan  liuBsel,  the  clergyman  of  the  vltlnge, 
schools  were  then  almost  unknown.  About  17M^  Mi^s  Oti* 
tnarried  James  Warren,  a  merchant  of  Plymouth,  who  enconniged 
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her  in  literary  pursuits.  She  entered  warmly  into  the  cootait  he* 
tween  England  and  America,  and  corresponded  with  Barnaul  aad 
John  Adams,  Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Gerry,  Knox,  and  many  other 
IcMuling  men  of  the  time ;  these  often  consulted  her,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  soundness  of  her  judgment,  on  many  of  the  importtnk 
events  before  and  after  the  war.  Mrs.  Warren  often  clianged  her 
residence  during  the  war,  but  always  retained  her  habits  of  hoipi* 
tality.  She  wrote  two  tragedies,  <*The  Sack  of  Rome,"  and  '^Tbe 
Ladies  of  Castile,"  many  of  her  other  poems,  and  a  satire  called 
'*The  Group,**  to  alleviate  the  pangs  of  suspense,  while  her  friends 
were  actively  engaged,  during  the  revolution.  She  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  histonr;  and  Bochefbacanid,  in 
his  ''Travels  in  the  United  States,'*  speaks  of  her  extensive  reading. 
Mrs.  Warren  died  October  19th.,  1814,  in  the  eighQr-seventb  year  of 
her  age.  Her  writings  were  published  in  1805,  under  the  title  of 
"The  History  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Termination  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  interspersed  with  Biographical,  Political,  and  Moral 
Observations,**  in  three  volumes.  This  work  she  dedicated  to 
Washington ;  and  it  is  now  considered  valuable  as  a  record  of  the 
events  and  feelings  of  those  revolutionary  times. 

WARWICK,    MARY,    COUNTESS  OP, 

Was  the  thirteenth  of  the  fifteen  children  of  the  great  Earl  of 
Cork,  founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Boyle.  Maiy  married 
Charles,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  she  survived  five  yean.  From 
her  liberality  to  the  poor,  her  husband  was  said  to  hanLleft  his 
estate  to  charitable  uses.  The  fkme  of  her  hospitality  luid  mnevo- 
lence,  advanced  the  rent  of  the  houses  in  her  neighbourhood,  where 
she  was  the  common  arbitress  of  all  differences.  Her  awards,  by 
the  judgment  and  sagacity  they  displayed,  prevented  many  law- 
suits.  She  died  April,  1678. 

WASHINGTON,   MRS.  MART, 

Mother  of  George  Washington,  the  hero  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  and  the  first  president  of  the  United  States,  claims 
the  noblest  distinction  a  woman  should  covet  or  can  gain,  that  of 
training  her  gifted  sou  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  inspiring  him 
by  her  example  to  make  the  way  of  goodness  his  path  to  glory. 

"Mrs.  Washington  was  descended  from  the  very  respectable  family 
of  Ball,  who  settled  as  English  colonists,  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
Bred  in  those  domestic  and  independent  habits,  which  graced  the 
Virginia  matrons  in  the  old  days  of  Virginia,  this  lady,  by  the  death 
of  her  hupband,  became  involved  in  the  cares  of  a  young  family, 
at  a  period  when  those  cares  seem  more  especially  to  claim  the 
aid  and  control  of  the  stronger  sex.  It  was  left  for  this  eminent 
woman,  by  a  method  the  most  rare,  by  an  education  and  discipline 
the  most  peculiar  and  imposing,  to  form  in  the  youth-time  of  her 
son  those  great  and  essential  qualities  which  gave  lustre  to  the  glories 
of  his  after-life.  IT  the  school  savoured  the  more  of  the  Spartan 
than  the  Persian  character,  it  was  a  fitter  school  to  form  a  hero^ 
destined  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished* 
and  a  standard  of  excellence  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  George  Washington  was  onty 
ten  years  of  age.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  knew  littlo 
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frf  big  fhther*  except  the  rememttraTTce  of  his  person,  and  of  bis 
|iarcBt-BJ  fundrress.  To  his  mother's  forming  care  lie  himself  scribed 
tJjo  origin  of  his  fortunes  and  his  fame. 

The  home  of  Mrs,  Washington,  of  which  she  was  alwuye  Tnistress* 
was^  a  pattern  of  order*  Thi^re  the  levity  and  indalgenee  conimon 
to  yoMth  was  tempered  by  a  deference  and  well -regulated  restraint^ 
ffhich,  wliile  it  neither  snpprcssed  uor  condemned  any  rational 
enjoyment  usnal  in  the  Bpring^time  of  life,  pr^:acril?!id  those  enjoy- 
ments within  the  bounds  of  moderation  and  propriety-  Thus  the 
chief  wtt^  taught  the  duty  of  obedience,  which  prepared  him  to 
coTumand.  Stiil  the  inatber  held  in  reserve  an  authority  which  ncTtir 
departed  from  Iier,  even  when  her  son  had  become  the  most  illus- 
trious of  men.  It  see  rued  to  say,  «1  am  your  mother,  the  l>ciiig 
who  gave  you  life,  the  guide  who  directed  your  steps  when  Ihcy 
needed  a  guardian ;  my  maternal  affection  drew  forth  your  love ; 
my  authority  constrained  your  spirit;  whatever  may  }m  your  succe^a 
or  your  re  now  n,,  next  to  your  God,  your  reverence  is  due  to  me/* 
Nor  did  the  chief  dissent  fjnom  these  truths ;  but  to  the  last  momeutf* 
of  his  venerable  parent,  yielded  to  licr  will  the  most  dutiful  und 
implicit  obedience,  and  felt  for  her  person  anil  character  the  highest 
respectt  and  the  mos»t  enthusiastic  attachment. 

Sneti  were  the  domestic  influences  under  which  the  mind  of 
Wfisblngton  was  formed^  and  that  he  not  only  profited  by,  biit 
i\illy  appreciated  their  excellence  and  the  cimracter  of  his  mother ^ 
his  behaviour  towardi  her  at  all  timesi  testified.  Upon  his  appoint* 
ment  to  the  ccmimand-iU'Chief  of  tfie  American  armies,  prevlouBly 
to  bis  Jdiuing  the  ibrces  at  Cambridge,  he  removed  hiji  mother  from 
her  country  residence  to  the  village  of  Fred<^ricksburg,  a  situation 
remote  ft'om  danger,  and  contiguous  to  tier  friends  and  relatives* 

During  the  war,  and  indeed  during  her  usefni  life^  up  to  tbo 
advaticed  jsge  of  eighty- two,  until  within  three  years  of  her  de^th, 
(when  an  aftiictive  disease  prevented  exertion,)  the  mother  set  a 
roost  valual>lc  example  in  the  management  of  her  domestic  concerns, 
eurryliig  her  own  keys,  bustling  in  her  household  alfairs,  providing 
for  licr  family,  and  living  and  moving  in  all  the  pride  :jf  independence. 
She  was  not  actuated  by  that  ambition  for  show  which  pervades 
lesser  minds :  and  the  peculiar  plainness  and  dignity  of  her  manners 
became  in  nowise  altered,  when  the  sun  of  gTory  arose  upon  her 
house-  There  are  some  of  the  aged|  inhabitants  of  Fredericksburg, 
who  well  remombLT  the  matron,  as  seated  in  an  old-fashioned  :>pcn 
chaise,  i»he  wua  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  ahnost  daily,  her  little  farm 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town»  When  there,  she  would  ride  about 
her  Helds,  giving  her  orders,  ajid  seeing  that  they  were  obeyed. 

Her  gre^t  industry,  with  the  well-regulated  economy  of  all  her 
cont^ern^i  enabled  the  matron  to  dispense  considerable  cbarlUes  to 
the  poor,  although  her  own  eircumsraiicea  were  always  far  from 
rieh.  All  manner  of  domestic  economies,  so  osefiil  in  those  times 
of  privation  and  trouble,  met  her  zealous  attention ;  while  everything 
About  her  household  bore  marks  of'her  care  and  managemeut,  and 
very  many  things  the  impress  of  her  own  hands.  In  a  very  hnmhte 
dwelling,  and  suffering  under  an  excruciating  disease,  (cancer  of 
the  breast,)  thuj^  lived  this  mother  of  the  first  of  men,  preserving 
unehauged  her  pecuUar  nobleness  and  independence  of  character. 

She  was  always  pious,  hut  in  her  latter  days  her  devotions  were 
perlbnnfid  in  private*  Sbe  was  In  the  habit  of  repahlng  every  day 
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to  a  secluded  spot,  fonned  by  rocks  and  trees,  near  her  dwelling, 
where,  abstracted  flrom  the  worid  and  worldly  things,. she  commnned 
with  her  Creator,  in  humiliation  and  prayer. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  seven  years,  it  was  at  iength,  on 
the  return  of  the  combined  armies  from  Torktown,  permitted  to 
the  mother  again  to  see  and  embrace  her  illustrious  son.  So  soon 
as  he  had  dismounted,  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  and  brilliant 
suite,  he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  his  arriyal,  and  to  know  when  it 
would  be  her  pleasure  to  receive  hinL 

The  lady  was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employed  in  the  works  of 
domestic  industry,  when  the  good  news  was  announced ;  and  it  wss 
further  told  thai  the  victor  chief  was  in  waiting  at  the  threshold. 
She  welcomed  him  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  by  the  well-remem- 
bered and  endearing  name  of  his  childhood ;  enquiring  as  to  hb 
health,  she  remarked  the  lines  which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials 
had  made  on  his  manly  countenance,  spoke  much  of  old  times  and 
old  friends,  but  of  his  glory->fiot 

The  foreigti  offlcerb  were  amazed  to  behold  one  whom  so  many 
causes  contributed  to  elevate,  preserving  the  even  tenour  of  her  lifb» 
while  such  a  blaze  of  glory  shone  upon  her  name  and  of^riog.. 
The  European  world  fUmishcd  no  examples  of  such  magnanimity. 
Names  of  ancient  lore  were  heard  to  escape  from  their  lips;  and 
they  observed,  that,  **if  such  were  the  matrons  of  America,  it  was 
not  wonderfdl  the  sons  were  illustrious.*' 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  repaired  to  Fredericksburg,  previous 
to  Ills  departure  for  Europe,  in  the  fkll  of  1784,  to  pay  his  parting 
respects  to  the  mother,  and  to  ask  her  blessing. 

Conducted  by  one  of  her  grandsons,  ho  approached  the  house, 
when  the  young  gentleman  observed,  **There,  sir,  is  my  grandmother.** 
Lafayette  beheld,  working  in  the  garden,  clad  in  domestic-made 
clothes,  and  her  grey  head  covered  in  a  plain  straw  hat,  the  mother 
of  **his  hero  I'*  The  lady  saluted  him  kindly,  observing— **Ab, 
Marquis !  you  see  an  old  woman — but  come,  I  can  make  you  welcome 
to  my  poor  dwelling,  without  the  parade  of  changing  my  dress." 

The  marquis  spoke  of  the  happy  effects  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  goodly  prospect  which  opened  upon  independent  America ;  stated 
his  speedy  departure  for  his  native  land;  paid  the  tribute  of  his 
heartr  his  love  and  admiration  of  her  illustrious  son ;  and  concluded 
by  asking  her  bressing.  She  blessed  him;  and  to  the  encomiums 
which  he  had  lavished  upon  his  hero  and  paternal  chief,  the  matron 
replied  in  these  words:  **I  am  not  surprised  at  what  Geoige  has 
done,  for  he  was  always  a  very  good  boy." 

In  her  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  finely 
formed;  her  features  pleasing,  yet  strongly  marked.  In  her  latter 
days,  she  often  spoke  of  her  own  good  hay;  of  the  merits  of  his 
early  life ;  of  his  love  and  dutifulness  to  herself;  but  of  the  delivery 
of  his  country,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  great  republic,  she  never 
spoke.  Call  you  this  insensibility?  or  want  of  ambition?  Oh,  no! 
her  ambition  had  been  gratified  to  overflowing.  She  had  taught 
him  to  be  good;  that  he  became  great  when  the  opportunity  presented, 
was  a  consequence,  not  a  cause. 

Mrs.  Washington  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  soon  after  the 
decease  of  her  illustrious  son.  She  was  buried  at  FredericlcsbuTg, 
and  for  many  years  her  grave  remained  without  a  memorial-stone. 
But  the  heart  of  the  nation  acknowledged  her  worth,  and  the  noble 
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fplrit  of  her  Tiativc  Virginia  was  length  arauscd  to  tho  s^icred 
duty  of  perpctuathig  its  respect  for  tlit*  miiiits  of  its  most  worthy 
daughter.  On  the  tieventb  of  May,  1833^  at  Fredericksburg,  tbe 
cortier-stone  of  her  irn^nument  was  Idd  by  Andrt^w  Jnckson,  then 
Pnjsident  of  tho  United  States,  The  public  oflicerji  of  the  general 
rnmcnt)  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  from  every  section 
e  country,  crowded  to  witnesH  tbc  imposing  cexemonies. 

WASHIirGTON,  MAKTHA, 

Wrra  of  General  George  Waahington,  wna  bom  in  the  county 
af  New  Kent,  Virginift,  in  May,  1732.  Her  ntaiden  name  was  Martha 
Dandridge?  at  thts  age  of  seirenteen,  jib©  married  Colonel  Danbl 
Park©  Custis,  of  the  White  House,  countv  of  New  Kent,  by  whom 
4he  had  tbnr  children:  tt  girl,  who  died  in  Infuncyi  a  son  named 
Daniel^  whos»e  early  death  is  supposed  to  have  hafit^ned  hi^  father's  j 
Martha,  who  arrived  at  womaniiood,  and  died  in  1770 ;  and  John, 
i^rho  periiihed  in  the  service  of  his  eountry,  at  the  siege  of  York- 
iowu,  aged  twenty -Sjev en. 

Mrs.  CuPtis  was  kft  a  young  and  very  wealthy  widow,  and  managed 
the  extensive  landed  and  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  estates  with 
^urpri^ing  ahility.   In  1759»  she  was  married  to  George  Washington, 
I  then  a  colonel  in  the  coioTual  service,  and  soon  after*  they  removed 

i  permanently  to  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac*  Upon  the  election 
of  her  husband  to  the  command-in-chit^f  of  the  armies  of  his  conntry^ 
Mw.  or  Lady  Waiihington,  its  8he  was  generally  called,  accompanied 
the  gc neml  to  the  lines  before  Boston,  and  wltnesBed  its  «iege  and 
evacuation ;  and  was  always  constant  in  her  attendance  on  her  hus- 

I  band  I  when  it  was  pogsiblu.  After  General  Washington  *h  election 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  1787,  Mra.  Wftiihington 
Tcrformcd  the  dtities  belonging  to  the  wiffe  of  a  man  in  that  high 

I  station,  with  great  dignity  and  ease  i  and  on  the  retirement  of 
Washington,  she  still  continued  her  unboimdetl  ho^iitality.  The 

I  decease  of  her  venerated  husband,  who  died  December  14th. ^  1799, 

ii  was  the  flbock  from  which  she  never  recovered,  tliongh  she  bor^ 
I  the  heavy  sorrow  with  the  most  exemphvry  resignation.    She  was 

knechng  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  when  he  expired,  and  when  she 
I  found  he  was  gone,  she  said»  in  a  calm  voice,  "*T  is  well ;  all  is 
•  now  over;  1  shall  soon  follow  him;  I  have  no  more  triab  to  pass 
through/'  Her  children  were  all  deceaficd^her  earthly  treasures 
were  withdrawn;  but  she  held  Arm  her  trust  in  the  Divine  Mercy 
which  had  ordered  her  lot.  For  more  than  half  a  cc!Utiir3%  she 
haid  been  accustomed  to  passing  an  hour  every  morning  alone  iti 
her  chamber,  engaged  in  rciuling  the  Bible  and  in  prayer.  She 
survived  her  husband  a  little  over  two  years,  dying  at  Mount 
Vernon»  i^ged  seventy* 

In  periion  Mrs,  Washington  was  well  formed,  though  somewhat 
below  the  middle  size.  A  portrait,  taken  previous  to  her  marriflgc, 
'  shows  that  jshe  muit  have  been  very  handsome  in  her  youth  i  aud 
9 he  reeaiued  a  comeliness  of  conn tc nance,  as  well  as  a  digniiied  grace 
;>f  manner,  during  life.  In  her  home  she  was  the  presiding  geninti 
;hat  kept  action  and  order  in  perfect  harmony  ^  a  wife  bi  whom 
heart  of  her  husband  could  lately  trust. 
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WASSER,  ANNA, 

Was  born  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1679 ;  being  the  daughter 
of  Bodolph  Wasser,  a  person  of  considerable  note  in  his  own  coontr;, 
and  a  member  of  the  cooiicil  of  Zurich.  Anna  had  the  advantage 
of  a  polite  edncation ;  and  as  she  showed  a  lively  genias,  partico* 
larly  in  designing,  she  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Werner,  at  Berne.  He  made  her  study  after  good  models,  and  copy 
the  best  paintings  he  could  procure.  After  having  instructed  her 
for  some  time,  on  seeing  a  copy  which  she  had  finished  of  a  flora, 
it  astonished  him  to  find  such  correctness  and  colouring  in  so  young 
an  artist,  she  being  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  She  painted 
at  first  in  oil,  but  afterwards  applied  herself  entirely  to  miniature, 
for  which,  indeed,  nature  seemed  to  have  furnished  her  with  peca- 
liar  talents.  Her  works  in  that  style  procured  her  the  favour  of 
most  of  the  princes  of  Germany ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in 
particular,  sent  his  own  portrait  and  that  of  his  sister  to  be  copied 
in  miniature  by  her  hand ;  in  which  performance  she  succeeded  so 
admirably,  that  her  reputation  was  effectually  established  througli 
all  Germany.  The  Margrave  of  Baden-Durlach  was  another  of  her 
early  patrons;  and  she  also  received  many  commissions  from  the 
first  personages  in  the  Low  Countries.  Though,  by  the  influence  of 
her  father,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  devote  most  of  her  time  to 
portrait  painting,  yet  her  favourite  subjects  were  those  of  the  pas- 
toral kind,  in  which  she  displayed  the  delicacy  of  her  taste  in  in- 
vention and  composition,  in  the  elegance  of  her  manner  of  designing, 
and  in  giving  so  much  harmony  to  the  whole,  as  invariably  to  afford 
pleasure  to  the  most  judicious  beholders.  In  all  her  subjects,  indeed, 
she  discovered  a  fine  genius,  au  exceedingly  good,  taste,  and  an 
agreeable  colouring.   She  died,  unmaurried,  in  1713. 

WATTS,  JANE, 

Was  the  daughter  of  Geoige  Waldie,  Esq.,  of  Hendersyde  Park, 
Scotland.  Before  she  was  five  years  old  she  showed  much  fondness 
for  drawing,  and  she  very  early  painted  landscapes  in  oil,  which 
were  greatly  admired.   She  was  almost  wholly  self-taught,  yet  her 

ficturcs,  when  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  the  British 
nstitution,  commanded  universal  applause.  In  literature  she  dis- 
played equal  talent.  This  accomplished  woman  died  in  1826,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-seven. 

WEBER,   HELENE  MARIE, 

Is  the  only  child  of  Major  Frederick  Weber,  a  native  of  Berlin, 
and  at  one  time  an  oflacer  of  note  in  the  Prussian  service.  Mrs. 
Weber,  who  is  yet  living,  was  an  Englishwoman  of  great  beauty 
and  fortune,  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  merchant  named  Hastings. 
They  were  maiTied  in  Paris  in  1824,  and  Helene  was  bom  in  that 
city  in  1825.  Major  Weber  died  the  next  year.  After  his  death, 
Mrs.  Weber  came  with  her  child  to  England,  and  resided  here 
until  1837,  when  she  removed  to  Brussels  to  facilitate  Helene's 
education ;  and  in  1843  she  gave  Helene  an  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  by  a  residence  in  Leipzic.  Miss 
Weber  is  not  only  thoroughly  educated  in  all  the  usual  branches 
studied  by  women,  but  is  a  proficient  in  several  of  the  more  abstruse 
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eciettces,  such  aa  QhemiBtiji  i?eolog>',  uimcrEdogy,  matliematics,  po- 
litical ccoiiotny,  etc.  A  cekbratcd  Freiit:h  t  riik,  oi>r>fJ.sed  to  the 
«;oiirfie  ill  wliicli  she  is  engjiged,  lickfiowkilges  tliat  "Miss  Welier 
^losseascs  the  highest  order  of  intolkct,  and  a  thoropgh  knawltidge 
/Of  social  and  political  economy.^' 

>  It  Vfsm  while  she  wa^  living  in  Lcip^ic  thnt  she  bi^gan  to  Lake 
an  Interest  in  the  cim^e  of  woman^s  rights ;  ami  her  earliest  paper! 
cm  ilie  suhjcct  were  iJuUlithed  hi  a  period ical  of  that  cily.  They 

^6xcitetl  a  great  deal  of  notice  at  the  lime.  Their  success  judaced 
her  to  undertake  a  series  of  tracts  covering  the  whole  ground  of 

'  ■•Woman's  ttights  and  Wrongs."  The  first  of  these  was  published 
at  LeipKic  in  1*^44^  arid  during  the  next  yeiir  it  was  succeeded  by 

^iiinc  otiiers,  each  bearing  a  second  title  and  con  lined  to  one  siililwe. 

»    Mi^  Weber's  eisaya  are  written  with  singular  vlgouri  intcripersed 

'  with  wit  and  hutnour.  They  have  h^en  widely  circulated,  and  ha^e 
done  more  gixid,  perhapii  than  the  efforts  of  all  the  female  i*cformer8 
united,  ller  reasoning  h  close  and  perspicuous^  and  rarely  falls  to 
convince*  Tbese  books  are  in  pamjihlet  form  of  from  ninety-six 
to  one  hundred  and  forty -four  pages  each.  They  were  issued  without 
the  writer's  name — not  even  an  initials  The  name  was  discovered, 
however,  before  tlie  fifth  number  appeared^  and  Miss  Weber  became 
famous.  The  learned  and  the  noble  sought  tier  acquaintance.  Tliia 

j  was  the  pericd  at  which  she  a^umed  male  attire,  being  then  niuetcea 
years  old. 


I  In  the  spring  of  IMh,  Miss  Weber  came  in  possession  of  a  band^ 
some  legacy ^  left  her  by  an  aunt  in  Berlin.  She  then  bought  the 
farm  on  which  she  now  lives^  fifteen  miles  from  Brus^elis  called  by 
her  '*La  Pelouse."  It  was  In  wreiclied  eonditiou,  but  she  went 
energetically  to  work  and  soon  put  it  in  order ;  built  a  new  home, 
repafred  the  ttablcs  and  outhouses,  laid  out  gardens  and  ornamented 
grounda,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  apjiearance  of  thrift  and 
prosperity «  Bet^ides  an  object  of  occupation  and  interest,  she  has 
made  hev  farm  a  source  of  profit.  She  oversees  and  directs  every* 
thing  in  p{]rs<}n«  keeps  larm-book^i  and  conducts  her  operations  with 
system.  Her  family,  besides!  herself,  consists  of  her  mother,  two 
young  girls,  (her  coubius,)  and  three  servants.  The  working  people 
live  lU  cottager  on  the  farm. 

Miss  W^cber  has  a  line,  but  rather  maseulfne  form.  She  is  tall 
and  well-proportioned,  and  in  male  attire,  her  fhvourite  dress,  she 
apjiears  like  an  elegant  young  gentleman.  Iler  face  is  womanly 
and  beautiful ;  her  manners  are  ladylike  and  eosyt  arid  no  one 
would  suppose  that  she  was  conscious  of  appearing  in  a  dress 
diifering  from  most  of  bcr  sex.  Her  comfersation  is  full  of  rigour 
and  sincerity,  enOvencd  by  a  natural  tura  for  wit  and  humour^  but 
marked  by  the  most  refined  womanly  delicacy ^  and  a  true  feminine 
consideration  for  the  feehngs  of  others  She  numbers  among  her 
IVlends  the  great  and  good  of  both  sexea. 

SliiiS  W^eber  Is  a  pious  and  consistent  church  woman.  All  her 
iKXiks  breathe  a  true  Christian  spirit.  In  18M  she  published  in 
I  Letpzie  a  small  volume  of  religious  poem^,  descriptive  of  the  finest 
paisages  of  Seripture.  This  volume  was  well  receded,  and  gained 
for  her  the  fhvour  and  personal  friendship  of  the  religious  com- 
munity.  Besides  these,  8he  has  wdtten  extensively  in  prose  and 
verse  for  periodicals,  and  bas  fleUvertid  lectures  lu  several  of  the 
lariger  QemuLn  cities,  a&  Berlin^  YieuoOt  etc*,  before  societies  orga- 
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'n/.v»l  "11  lu*r  '»wii  jiiiiK'iiilvs  to  fUrthiT  the  c:kna«  of  ret^jni;  j<. 

Siccii  .»l>»iTvi-a  tH.'r«»ri\  cxei'pt  in  ilic  maccrr  of  * 
ii'iiitukaliiy  rVix*  itiuii  iUum.*  ultru  iiotunis  which  prevail  «i)  ^^r^im^j 
III  I'1i4iim  '  At  i»rvKMii,  MiM«  Wvbcr  iii  cnf^ai^^l  in  prepanstf  i  bccc 
'.I  ••  Vpii  n  uliiiiv      .iu  Kiiii'luymviit  for  Women." 

W  ■  'i.i^i-  LitM-ii  lUo  ioiVK>«iiiK  >ki-te!i  iis  cuiiimunicated  brtkMj 
vkti.<  M-uUil  .iiiJ  .iiliiiiivU  Mi.v*  Wi'Jkt;  iiur  do  wf  iloaM  h^daiM 
■II  uliiiiiHL It'll.  nIk"  hx"*  a  jsihhI  dcjjrve  of  prudence  imiieti  wii 
la.nii-*  -i  I  JmiUluu  «mk-r;  hm  wo  do  4iiostlon  the  iiciiitv  of  b-:: 
ifu«>iii-'«  Hid  iIk*  tiKili  of  Ikt  i-ciUioiiiii>;.  That  ^he  <ieenis  tij adbeR 
HI  iu  »  fniNiuui  rvli>;ii»i,  .iiid  exi»rvM»v.s  her  lH*licf  in  the  BiMe.  cuices 
ii-pu^ii.iiii  lu  tlio  !»iiirit  i>f  its  hi>ly  doctrines  more  mis- 
V  ill*  *"u%  ".h.in  ^k\.iuid  iK"  Ikt  avowed  iiitidelity ;  therefore  we  caxm-.x 
•^i  ii.i  oiili  -liv  vtv'niil  of  Ikt  opiiii(.»n5  and' doings  wichoat  a  few 
\«<>.iis   >i  \«<iiiiiiij^  lu  iiur  yiuiiig  countryw«.iinon. 

« 'IK  >i  Miv^  \\\'l»vi's  Niroiiijvst  arKiiinouts  in  favour  of  male  co?- 
'.i4iii\  >,  !iiai  ii.uiiiv  ha!«  iiKuic  suiHcieiic  di ttV> ranees  in  the  ijersonsl 
.ii>(>v»ii.iiivi-  .»i  'Aw  ->\'\c>{  lliorvfore  tllcy  should  dress  aiike.  Bull* 
lii.H  -Mil-  iiliili>.M.i|»li>  /  If  iiiiiiiiv  hits  made  ditferenceSt  ought  noc 
.in  'Aw  iii*[inuiiii»ii  of  nature  or  l*n.»vidence,  and  make  thv 

iu.'»ii    'i   iu  v*  :i|>|»i«>iinute  to  those  ditlereiices? 

Hii.  !iuiiv  '.rtlUuiou!*  .iiv  her  idoii.N  rosvK'cting  em])loymenL<.  I:' 
\«i>iiivit   kvviio  '.houi'<"l^o»  lo  attitoulture,  who  shall  xnaiia^rc  the 
^Kv.Miwsd    iiid  :\tki\\  ilu"  v.'liiUiicii ?    Mi>s  Weber  has  inherited  a 
■vi.ii.i^  .    Sliv  .kv>  !Kii  laiK'ur  with  her  hands  nor  does  she  employ 
U'lii.iii-  "si^oiiu'iN  tt»        cvteiit.   If  women  earn  their  own  .<iipiH)rt, 
**iH  ;Ki*e  iiu»io  imie  ;iiul  money  to  speTid  on  their  own  selfish 
s;iii.tri\aii\iii!»,    li  is  \\w  >ioce>aaty  of  doiii^  what  the  Apostle  coni- 
•4ui:..;>  v  \ei>  v^Mii  inilui  mium  to  do — "pn.>vide  fur  !iis  own  housohoM" 
v^'i.vii  •\t.\p»  '.iKiiiy  ifoiii  >in  Mid  ruin.   This  doctrine,  which  is 
iiu. \t>Mivii  'o  otiui^icic  with  men  in  industrial  arts,  and  become 
luit  .'V  ii^iviu   •( 'Aw  caiv  .iiid  ''rviteciioM  of  the  stronger  sex,  is  most 
.Oil-*  ii   In  •hiuicm.e,  .iiui  \M.»uld,  if  it  were  acted  out,  (which 
:         ivu  i  'v,^  .ii.!»uo\  ail  ho^K,'  of  Christian  progress. 

w  :■;  :-i-iMi  I'UL  UN.  jouanxa  f.  v.  von*, 

ii\  ■  ..\  .u  CoL>icii/.,  w.Hs  clie  daughter  of  the  play-actor.  Griin- 
»vi\.    '.ki^uc  nIk'  Hclxe  yours  old,  >lic  became,  encouraged 

»\  'tci  MOi-.aiiK-r.  IVicaiiiaii,  the  diiootor  of  a  little  iroup,  the 
^,^  i,M««  >*iii\  li  wciv  'loi-  'Jivthor-s  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  and 
»*  ■:■!  :  >Ik-  ^-vi'oiiucd.  ai  a  privaie  :hoaire,  a  number  of  pieces 
.\;»\.v>iN  Hii'iLon  .oi"  v:iuidiou.  In '.rsr.  an  ongageniont  was  olfered 
.«•  "*«%.   1.    tK-  MuiikIi  thoaii-e;  in  17 vj.  >lio  oxchangod  this  for  one 

^*.^s  v'.kuxl  '.o  liii  '.KT  >iop-l.>iX'thor,  the  director  of  tlie 
,:u...u  .it  Ikuioii  i  -.n  -^hc         called  ti>  ilie  Imperial  Court 

'.  •ua.'i  .  u  \  onu.i.  !loie  slie  •.uarnci,  in  l^'Ji,  Von  W'eisserthum. 
Niu  i'  \  utoi  :ki-  'u.ui!iie;c.  >i»c  '.iuI.»ii>Uod  a  few  plays  whicU  wers 
>*.*  \*v^;  -vvCi^cd.  .nai»  oucoura^ed  \»y  it,  she  c.'Uiinued  wri:?: 
o.  N-i^e.  .iiid  *Ava:iic  iuite  a  i.'^"^''^"*-'  ^uibcr.  In  I-^ir.  ihtf 
i->i  K  i   i.ixXiMvL.  and  in  '.ML,  >ao  wi:hdrt:w  from  :iie  stagL.  diiu 

I '.Cxi     11  '.>«»*. 

\V       liV,   AMIiLlA  B.. 

\\ 'u»«0':  'uaAiou  Maine  \%as  Coppuck.  w:is  '.vru  :!i  >t.  M!c;U'.'.  -. 
Mai^saad.  in  '.yJl.    A'.vut  ISJOs  her  :a:iicr  r«iuoved  :o  Ljuj>'-~l. 
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Leattickji  wtieTOi  three  years  aftcrwardfl,  ahe  was  Tnarrbd  to  Mr. 
George  B.  Wclby,  n  mercliAtit  of  that  city,   Mrs.  WelUy  begat)  to 
rrite  at  a  very  early  age,  rtTnJ^  when  ^eareoly  moTQ.  than  a  girlj 
poetUK^  whieti  were  published  under  the  mm  tk  plmm  of  Amelia, 
the  Louisville  douttial,  had  gained  for  her  no  smnll  degri^e  of 
m,  m  0Ti«f  of  the  mont  promfaLrig  of  otir  numerous  band  of  young^ 
riters.   Without  di^Iayiug  any  marked  or  peculiar  traits  of  genius, 
^VTltings  possess  a  ^nish  and  graeeful  eojiti ;  they  show  true  and 
^arm  womanly  f<;eliDg.H,  a  rettned  delicacy,  and  an  eye  to  perceive, 
Ogethci'  with  a  mhid  that  ean  appreciate  the  lovely  and  heauttfuL 
I  apiritj  as  well     in  nature^  They  are  evidently  not  mere  imitations 
"  tiome  favourite  writer^  but  bavc  a  character  and  style  of  their 
wn,  which  'haa  probubly  contributed  much  to  their  popularity, 
18-14,  a  collection  of  her  poems  wns  published  in  Boston,  which 
ti^t  with  unuBiml  success  for  that  class  of  writiugST  going  through 
\k&  lees  tlmn  fotir  large  edltJotLii  iu  four  yearn.   In  1850,  a  larger 
ceicm  of  ber  writings  vva.^  ptibliiihcd  by  the  Apple toodi  of  2few 
in  a  volunie  beautifully  illustrated. 

WKL3ER,  PHILIPPINA, 

Dau&hteti  of  Frauciff,  and  fiieec  of  Bartholomew  Welstr,  the  Opu- 
lent privy -council  I  or  of  Charlejj  the  Fifth  of  Cii?rniany,  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  woman.  Ferdinand,  sou  of  the  Archdtiko 
(afterwards  Emperor)  Ferdinand,  and  nephew  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
lelJ  violently  in  love  with  her,  iu  1547,  at  Augsburg-  She  refused 
lU  his  offers,  except  oti  condition  of  marriage,  and  tbe  eereniony 
aa  performed  prtvately,  in  lotiO.  When  the  archduk*;  heard  of  it, 
lie  was  very  nuich  incensed,  and  for  eight  yearg  he  refused  to  see 
llii  mn.  Philippina  died  iu  IbHO,  at  |nn,^pruck.  Her  husband  had 
a  medal  struck  in  her  bonour,  ^ith  the  inscription  Mvtit  I'MUppma:. 
She  had  two  sonu,  who  both  died  without  children. 


.  WERBURGAp 

'  Wa9  the  wife  of  Ceolred,  King  of  Merda,  who  died  after  a  relf  n 
of  but  eight  years,  and  left  no  children*  Uia  widow  then  retired 
to  a  monastery,  probably  that  in  Holy  Island,  where  E^he  continued 
to  reiiide  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which,  in  the  chronicle 
of  Roger  de  Hovenden,  is  tbus  pithily  recorded : — "Wcrburga, 
fbrmerly  Queen  of  the  Mercians,  tben  abhetifi,  ceased  to  live  here 
that  she  might  have  fkvour  with  Christ,  Anno.  Tt^S." 

Werbttrga  was  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  her  character  la  given 
in  tbcse  words  "Like  the  holy  widow  Annn,  the  prophetess,  slit! 
uever  departed  from  the  Lord's  temple,  serving  God  day  and  night, 
In  ahfltineQce  and  prayers,  for  the  space  of  ifixty-flve  years.  For 
latter  part  of  that  time  ghe  xsaa  abbcfis  of  the  monai^tery,  and 
,ed  no  humility  in  governing  others,  thaji  Ebe  had  before 
Obeying, 

WEST,  JANE, 
Was  the  wife  of  a  fhnncr,  in  Northamptonshire,  She  received 
tml  »  scanty  education ;  sthl  itbc  applied  herself  very  closely  to 
fttody,  and  was  known  as  an  amufiing  and  niural  writer.  She  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth,  and  the  early  part  of  tbo  prejient 
century.    Her  principal  works  arc,  "A  Uosi^Ip  Story,"  Novelr" 
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••A  Talc  of  the  TlmcR,"  ♦•Poems  and  Plays,"  *'Letteri  to  a  Tonng 
BfaD,**  "Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,"  ete. 

WESTMORELAND,  JANE,   COUNTESS  OP, 

Eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1547,  was  the  wife  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  by  when 
she  had  four  daughters.  This  lady  made  such  progress  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  under  the  instruction  of  Fox,  the  mar^rologi^  that 
she  might  compete  with  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.  The 
latter  part  of  her  life  was  rendered  very  unhappy  by  her  husband's 
conduct;  for  he  was  engaged  in  an  insurrection,  in  1569,  and  in 
consequence,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  sentenced 
to  death,  which  he  escaped  by  leading  the  country,  and  remaining 
a  long  time  in  exile. 

WESTON,  ELIZABETH  JANE, 
Was  bom  about  1558.  She  left  England  very  young,  and  settled 
at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fine  talents,  which  were  highly  cultivated;  she 
was  skilled  in  various  languages,  especially  Latin,  in  which  she 
wrote  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  highly  esteemed  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  her  time.  They  were  published 
in  1606.  She  was  married  to  John  Leon,  a  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  emperor's  court,  and  was  living  in  1605,  as  appears  by  a 
letter  written  by  her  in  that  year.  She  was  commended  by  Scal- 
iger,  and  complimented  by  Nicholas  May  in  a  Latin  epigram.  She 
is  ranked  with  Sir  Thomas  Moore,  and  the  best  Latin  poets  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

WHARTON,  ANNE,  COUNTESS  OF, 
Daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Oxfordshire;  married  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Wharton,  and  distinguished  herself  by  her  learning  and 
poetical  works.  She  died  in  1685.  One  of  her  plays  was  entitled, 
"Love's  Martyr,  or  Wit  above  Crowns."  Many  of  her  poems  are 
printed  in  the  collections  of  Dryden  and  Nichols.  She  had  no 
children. 

WHEATLEY,  PHILLIS, 

Was  brought  fVom  AfVica,  to  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1761,  when 
she  was  six  years  old,  and  sold  in  the  slave-market,  to  Mrs.  John 
Wheatley,  wife  of  a  merchant  of  that  city.  This  lady,  perceiving 
her  natural  abilities,  had  her  carefUIly  educated,  and  she  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  and  Latin  languages.  She 
wrote  verses  with  great  ease  and  fluency,  firequently  rising  in  the 
night  to  put  down  any  thought  that  had  occurred  to  her.  In  1772, 
she  accompanied  a  son  of  Mr.  Wheatley  to  this  country,  for  her 
health,  and  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the  people  in 
the  higher  ranks  of  lifb.  Her  poems  were  published  in  London, 
1773,  while  she  was  in  that  city.  She  was  then  nineteen  years  of 
age.  The  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon; 
and  in  the  preface  are  the  names  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  several  other  eminent  gentlemen,  bearing  testimony  to  their 
belief  of  her  having  been  the  genuine  writer.  Mr.  Sparks,  who  gives 
these  particulars  in  his  "Life  and  Writings  of  Geoi^e  Washington," 
observes :  "In  whatever  order  of  merit  these  poems  may  be  ranked, 
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it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  exhibit  the  most  favoarable  evidence 
on  record,  of  the  capacity  of  the  African  intellect  for  improTement. 
The  classic  allusions  are  numerous,  and  imply  a  wide  compass  of 
reading,  a  correct  judgment,  good  taste,  and  a  tenaceous  memory. 
Her  deportment  is  represented  to  have  been  gentle  and  unpretend- 
ing, her  temper  amiable,  her  feelings  refined,  and  her  religious 
li&|>re8sions  strong  and  constant.*' 

After  her  return,  Phillis  married  a  coloured  man,  named  Peters, 
who  proved  unworthy  of  her,  and  made  the  rest  of  her  life  very 
irahappy.  She  died  at  Boston,  in  great  poverty,  in  1784,  leaving 
three  children.  She  was  but  thirty -one  years  old  at  the  time  of 
ber  decease.  An  edition  of  her  poems  was  published  in  1778,  and 
another,  with  a  biography  of  her,  in  1835.  Besides  these  poems, 
she  wrote  many  which  were  never  published;  and  one  of  these, 
addressed  and  sent  to  General  Washington,  soon  after  he  took 
command  of  the  American  army,  gives  her  a  more  enduring  fanae 
than  all  her  printed  pieces. 

WHITMAN,    SARAH  HELEN, 

Is  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Power.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  child.  Her  mother  being 
thus  left  to  the  solitariness  of  a  widow's  lot,  devoted  herself  with 
unwearied  care  to  the  education  of  her  daughter.  The  health  of 
Miss  Power  was  constitutionally  delicate,  while  her  mental  faculties 
developed  with  that  quicisness  and  brilliancy  which  surely  indicates 
the  predominancy  of  imagination.  Poetry  was  the  favourite  litera- 
ture of  her  youthful  studies,  and  she  soon  manifested  the  propensity, 
which  the  Muse  will  foster  in  those  she  elects  her  votaries,  to 
••write  rhyme." 

In  1828,  Miss  Power  was  married  to  John  W.  Whitman,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Boston.  The  marriage  was  one  of  affection,  induced  by 
the  congeniality  of  poetical  and  literary  tastes,  but  the  union  was 
in  a  few  years  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitman,  whose 
widow  then  returned  to  her  mother's  arms  and  her  early  home, 
at  Providence,  where  she  now  resides.  Her  poetry  has  appeared 
in  the  periodicals  and  annuals  over  the  signature  "Helen,"  and  always 
excited  attention  by  its  richness  of  imagery,  and  sweet  melodious 
versification.  She  has  an  uncommonly  retentive  memory,  and 
elaborates  her  poems  in  a 'rather  peculiar  manner  \  arranging,  cor* 
reeling,  and  finishing  them  as  compositions  perfectly  and  wholly 
in  her  mind,  be  they  ever  so  long,  before  committing  a  line  to 
paper.  By  this  means  she  has  no  unfinished  performances;  those 
tliat  she  does  not  complete  at  once  are  entirely  abandoned. 

WHITTLESEY,    ABIGAIL  GOODRICH, 

Widely  known  as  the  benefactress  of  mothers,  was  bom  in 
Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  where  her  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Goodrich, 
was  then  setttled  as  pastor  over  the  Congregational  Church.  He 
afterwards  removed  to  Berlin,  in  that  state,  where  Miss  Groodrich 
was  chiefly  educated.  Her  family  are  remarkable  for  piety  and 
talents;  among  these  may  be  named  her  two  brothers,  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Goodrich  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  G.  Goodrich,  (Peter 
Parley,)  who  have  long  been  known  as  able  and  interesting  writers. 

Miss  Goodrich,  under  her  wise  and  pious  instructors,  became  In 
3  D 
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early  jouth  devoted  to  the  service  of  her  Saviour,  and,  fortunately 
for  her  happinesn,  met  with  a  congenial  mind  and  heart  in  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Whittlesej,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1806.  Be 
was  then  the  settled  cleiigvman  in  a  country  parish,  where  he  con- 
tinued, eminently  successfm,  for  many  years,  while  his  amiable  wife 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits,  circumstances,  and 
wants  of  women  who  live  in  the  country.  In  this  respect  her 
experience  contributed  to  fit  her  for  the  post  which  she  sidne- 
quently  occupied ;  viz.,  that  of  a  writer  in  behalf  of  mothers,  and 
particularlv  as  the  editress  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  their  intensti. 
In  this  relation  to  the  literary  and  religious  public  she  has  lonf 
been  known  and  deservedly  admired.  The  periodical  referred  .lo 
was  for  many  years  conducted  by  her  under  the  name  tibt 
*'Mothcr*s  Magazine.*'  She  is  now  the  editress  of  a  new  one,  com- 
menced  a  few  years  since,  entitled  **The  Magazine  for  Motben 
and  Daughters." 

But  Mrs.  Whittlesey  had  other  experience  than  that  pertaining 
to  the  country  antecedently  to  her  entrance  on  the  profession  of 
authorship  in  the  line  above-mentioned,  and  which  fitted  her  still 
ftirUier  for  this  honourable  and  useful  calling.  After  Mr.  Whittlesey, 
at  his  own  reqaest,  received  a  dismission  fh>m  his  pastoral  relatioB 
at  New  Preston,  he  took  in  charge  the  **American  Asylum  Of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,"  at  Hartford,  in  which  very  responsible  station 
Mrs.  Whittlesey's  efficient  labours,  as  well  as  those  of  her  husband, 
contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  Subse- 
quently, they  had  charge  of  large  and  fiourishing  female  seminaries 
in  CSanandaigua  and  in  Utica,  N.Y.  Coming  in  contact,  thus,  with 
many  of  her  sex  in  the  forming  period  of  life  and  in  the  process 
of  intellectual  and  moral  education  in  which  she  herself  had  so 
direct  an  agency,  her  observations  and  experience  were  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  to  her  in  her  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  the  land.  She  saw,  also,  how  necessary 
was  the  development  of  female  character  and  influence. 

With  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  with  an 
ardent  desire  to  serve  her  Divine  Master  in  doing  good  to  her  sex 
and  the  world,  she  projected  the  **Mother's  Magazine."  It  was  in 
the  city  of  Utica  that  this  important  undertaking  was  matured  and 
carried  into  effect;  the  publication  commencing  in  the  year  1883. 
The  "Mother's  Magazine"  was  as  original  in  its  conception  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  able  in  its  execution  and  useful  in  its  influence. 
It  was  the  ofllspring  of  mjich  thought,  consultation,  and  praver, 
attended,  indeed,  with  the  usual  anxiely  and  misgivings  incident 
to  new  enterprises.  The  projector  of  the  work,  however,  was  pro- 
iftbly  less  apprehensive  of  the  result  than  many  others,  thoogh 
even  she  could  hardly  have  conjectured  "whereunto  this  woidd  grow" 
through  the  series  of  years  it  has  continued.  It  is  commonly  found 
in  experience,  that  they  who  have  the  talent  and  the  grace  to 
conceive  and  bring  into  existence  important  measures  for^human 
benefit  are  the  most  hopeful  of  success.  They  see  beyond  others 
infthat  particular  in  consequence  of  the  thought  and  mental  stmggle 
which  their  project  has  cost  them.  They  have  considered  more 
closely  its  bearings  and  relations,  and  feel  more  keenly  the  want 
which  originated  it.  What  other  minds  less  gifted  with  foresight 
Qjr  more  sceptical  as  to  results  rather  desire  than  expect,  is  with 
wm  often  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty. 
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Mrs,  Whittlesey's  fectHngs  were  deep  I  j  int<Dres5ted  in  tUn.t  portion 
of  h^r  &CX  wliich  she  v*' is  bed  more  purtiLUlarly  to  reach.  ThU  she 
some  time  previously  evinced  in  proe^tring  the  tract  ^An  Address  to 
Morherg,"  Ui  he  written.  She  was  therefore  the  perjton,  in  view 
botli  of  her  ability  and  her  zeal,  her  advantages  and  cxperiene^f 
to  prepare  a  metUiim  of  communication  with  her  sisters,  the  mothers 
of  I  tie  Inn^L   She  proposed  in  h«r  Mai^n^lne  the  two-fold  object  of 

ItenUghteniiig  the  tnindii  of  this  portion  of  her  sex  an  tiio  suiijec^ 
M  tiielr  reiution  to  the  comrnnrLity,  imd  to  the  etmreh  and  the  duties 
proiw^ln^  out  of  that  relation;  and  at  tlie  same  titiie  of  presetding 
ttje  motives  and  encourflgomonts  to  appropriate  and  effective  labotjr 
in.tlLeir  own  peculiar  sphere.  Then,  she  hoped  to  ope  rater  tb  rough 
niotherfi,  on  all  elapses  of  the  contmutiity ;  on  the  male  ptirt,  ixa  well 
m  the  female  \  on  hiishantlis  anfi  fathers*  and  sons,  m  well  as  wives, 
and  daughter^  and  the  sex  geuerallji,  But  it  wo^  to  do  only  woman -s 
.work  by.  wcmiati's  agency.  It  was  in  no  Mary  Wolstonecmit  spirit 
■liAt  the  good  will  eh  she  wished  to  bring  about  was  to  be  sought* 
nl  waj  not  hy  trenching  on  the  proviuce  of  men,  nor  hy  usinrping 
fbeir  place,  that  she  would  effect  a  reformntton  or  improvement  in 
the  w  hoi  ft  ?mlyect  of  the  niorsil  train  big  of  the  young*  and  arm 
woman  with  h^?r  true  power.  Woman  she  won  Id  keep  to  her  own 
inf^neneew  bul  it  was  an  iiidttcnee  neither  inconsiderable  nor  doubtful. 
It  was  not  to  be  conthted  within  narrow  limiti^.  It  could  not  be 
cosily  evaded  wheuever  or  wherever  it  shonkl  appear.  It  was  In- 
sjnnating,  permeating  like  the  air^  it  was  gentle  as  the  dews, 
reachlug  and  hles^^ing  alike  the  root  and  the  br.'incbes  of  the  liviug, 
intelketual,  moral  being.  It  wa£  trtily  a  material  v^ork  that  Mn. 
Whittlesley  through  lier  journal  nought  to  accomplish — the  prepar- 
ation and  eihi^ieiiey  of  mothers  as  agents  iu  moulding  the  character 
of  their  off^ipiing.  It  was  a  truly  femitdne,  delicate,  graceful,  though 
dignihed  and  ixjtent  work* 

Having  laid  licr  own  beloved  ones  in  their  infancy  upon  God^« 
altar,  and  R»nght  by  all  appropriate  means  to  train  them  for  the 
servicD  of  their  Divine  Mastor*  and  having  joyfully  seen  the  mojit 
of  thfxa  in  the  morning  of  life  dedicating  tiiemselves  to  His  servieef 
she  has,  with  convinetng  power  and  energy^  nrged  the  mothers  of 
the  land  to  employ  those  means  in  the  education  of  their  children 
whieh  in  her  ease  God  had  so  sign  ally  bk's>M:d*  She  haa  given 
great  promitience  to  the  eauae  of  missions  in  the  pages  of  her 
joumali  and  entreated  parents  to  train  up  their  children  not  only 
for  the  church  at  home,  but  with  Kpeclal  reference  to  extending 
the  triumphs  of  the  cross  in  heathen  lands.  Many  eiiildren  of 
miBsioniirics  have  been  committed  to  her  maternal  care,  and  have 
obtained  through  her  the  mean^j  of  education  and  snppirt^  but, 
not  content  with  thlF,  she  gladly  surrendered  her  first-born  son  to 
become  a  foreign  missionary.  His  qualifications  for  usefulness  and 
bis  long  course  of  tralnirag  were  stich  as  to  excite  the  fond  hope 
Ibat  he  would  be  long  spared  to  labour  on  e^irth ;  but  the  Master 
was  Iu  these  fast  ripening  him  fnr  some  liigher  post  of  respon nihility 
in  the  upper  sanctuary.  A  ioiig  life  of  service  to  the  ehureh  at 
home  could  never  have  tv^ade  him  so  holy  a  man  as  did  the  few 
yeara  he  was  employed  in  missionary  labour  in  India. 

Maternal  Associations  have  long  been  subjects  of  her  fostering  earo* 
ThfOOgh  her  influence  and  correspondence  these  institutionB  were 
greatly  mcdtipUed  in  this  country,  in  Atnerlcai  and  other  foreign  lauds » 
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before  the  commeDcement  of  her  Magazine,  one  design  of  which 
to  extend  their  influence  and  to  furnish  a  means  of  communication 
between  them. 

In  her  personal  appearance  Mrs.  Whittlesej  is  prepossessing  and 
dignified;  in  her  address ^asy  and  unaflbcted;  In  her  conversation 
gentle,  deliberate,  and  persuasive ;  in  her  natural  temperament  genial^ 
warm,  and  sympathetic :  In  her  judgment  sound  and  discriminative, 
arriving  at  her  conclusions  less,  perhaps,  by  a  formal  process  of 
induction,  than  by  a  native  aptness  and  a  sanctified  taste.  She  was 
made  for  influence  in  whatever  path  of  life  she  might  have  chosen. 
In  that  which  Providence  has  actually  assigned  to  her,  she  has 
sought  to  wield  it  for  the  noblest  ends..  We  rejoice  in  its  extent, 
since  it  is  apparent  that  she  views  it  only  as  a  talent  to  be  employed 
in  her  Saviour's  service,  for  her  eflforts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
maternal  hope  and  fidelity,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  domestic  virtue 
and  happiness  &r  and  near,  and  to  improve  and  elevate  the  char- 
acter  of  female  influence  in  general,  she  is  destined,  we  believe,  to 
be  long  and  affectionately  remembered  as  a  most  efl9cient  and 
noble  benefactress. 

WILLARD,  EMMA, 

DisTiNouisHED  both  as  a  teacher  and  writer,  has  for  many  years 
held  a  prominent  position  among  those  who  encourage  and  aid 
American  ^literature  and  moral  improvement. 

This  lady  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  ^mnel  Hart,  of  Berlin, 
Connecticut,  where  she  was  bom  in  February,  1787.  Her  flEither 
was  descended,  on  the  maternal  side,  fhom  Thomas  Hooker,  the 
first  minister  of  Hartford,  who  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut ;  he  having  lead  the  colony  across  the  wilder< 
ness  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Her  paternal  ancestor  was  Stephen 
Hart/  a  deacon  of  Mr.  Hooker's  church,  and  his  companion  through 
the  wilderness. 

The  love  of  teaching  appears  to  have  been  a  ruling  passion  in 
Miss  Hart's  mind,  and  was  developed  in  her  early  years.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  took  charge  of  a  district  school  in  her  native 
town.  The  following  year  she  opened  a  select  school,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  next  year  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Berlin 
Academy.  During  this  period,  being  engaged  at  home  throughout 
the  summer  in  the  capacity  [of  instructress,  she  managed  in  the 
spring  and  autumn  to  attend  one  or  other  of  the  two  boarding- 
schools  at  Hartford. 

During  the  spring  of  1807,  Miss  Hart  received  invitations  to  take 
charge  of  academies  in  three  different  states,  and  accepted  that 
from  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  She  remained  there  but  a  few  weeks, 
when,  upon  a  second  and  more  pressing  invitation,  she  went  to 
Middlebury,  in  Vermont.  Here  she  assumed  the  charge  of  a  female 
academy,  which  she  retained  for  two  years.  The  school  was  liberally 
patronized,  and  general  satisfaction  rewarded  the  efforts  of  its  pre- 
ceptress. In  1809,  she  resigned  her  academy,  and  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Dr.  John  Willard,  then  marshal  of  the  district  of 
Vermont,  and  for  several  years  a  leader  of  the  republican  party  of 
that  State. 

In  1814,  Mrs.  Willard  was  induced  to  establish  a  boarding-school 
at  Middlebury,  when  she  formed  the  determination  to  efi'ect  an 
important  change  in  female  education,  by  the  institution  of  a  clast 


of  EsclirMils  of  a  higher  character  thim  Imd  hem  c&tabiished  la  the 
t'omitry  before.  She  applied  liei^Lf  a^^^idiiously  tti  increase  her  own 
per^oTjlil  jibilities  as  fv  teacher,  by  the  diligent  Htiidy  of  brunches 
wtih  which  she  hod  bisforc  been  aiiaeqnaJnted*  She  iutrtKbiced  Jiew 
fitutJie^j  Liuo  her  ^ehool,  and  invented  new  methods  ot  teach mg.  She 
sklnQ  lijvyt&r^d  '^An  Address  to  the  Public,^*  in  which  she  t^roposcd 
**A  PIftii  fbr  Improving  Fenualc  Edneation*" 

This  plan  mc%  with  the  approval  of  Governor  de  Witt  CUnton, 
who  wrote  to  Mrs.  Willard,  expressing  a  most  cordtal  de^^ire  chat 
she  woidd  remove  her  inf^titution  to  the  State  of  'New  York.  He 
alBo  recommended  the  luhject  of  her  "Flan"  in  his  message  to  the 
legialatnre.  The  resuit  wait^  thf^  passage  of  an  act  to  ineorpomtQ 
the  pi<;jpoaed  institute  4it  Waterfard,  and  another  to  give  to  female 
neadt  inies  a  share  of  tbe  Utoniry  fund  j  being,  It  ift  l>elieved,  the 
(trst  law  ever  passed  by  any  legislature  with  tho  direct  object  of 
improving  female  education. 

Dnriiig  the  spring  of  IBl^t  Mrs*  Willurd  accordingly  removed  to 
Wflterford,  and  opened  her  sctioob  The  higher  mat  hematics  wci^ 
iiitro^liieed,  arul  l^ie  course  of  study  was  made  s^uMelcntly  complete 
to  qualify  the  pupJh  for  any  station  in  hfe.  The  lirst  young  lady 
wlio  was  estarained  publicly  In  geometry,  and  perhaps  the  first 
iDjitanc^  in  the  conntry,  waa  Mi^a  Cramer,  since  Mrs*  Curtis. 

In  the  Kpring  of  1821,  diilkMilties  att^^nded  th<i  e^et^uring  of  a  proper 
bniidirig  for  the  school  in  Waterford,  Mrs.  Willard  a^^ain  determined 
upon  a  removal.  The  public -spin  ted  citiy^ena  of  Troy  olfered  liberal 
iudncemt!nts ;  and  in  May,  lti2l,  the  Troy  Female*  Seminary  was 
opeaed  under  flatter  ing  atjspieca,  andabnndant  sue  cess  crowned  her 
Indefatigable  ejcertjonit.  Since  that  i>eriod,  the  institute  has  been 
well  known  to  the  public,  and  the  name  of  Mrs.  WlMard,  for  more 
than  a  i|u&rtcr  of  a  century,  ha^  been  Identified  with  her  faA^ourice 
academy.  Dr.  Willard  difd  in  1^25;  Mrs,  Willard  cantinned  her 
f^hool  till  her  health  wa!»  impaired,  and  in  18(10  she  visited  France. 
She  rt*^idcd  in  Paris  for  several  montba^  and  from  thence  came  to 
Ei^Iand  and  Scotland,  returning  in  the  following  year  After  her 
return,  she  published  a  volume  of  her  travels,  the  avails  of  which, 
amounting  to  twelve  himdred  dollars,  were  devoted  to  the  canse 
of  female  education  in  Greece.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  she 
gave  the  avails  of  one  or  two  other  pu1>Ucationw  to  the  same  object. 

The  plan  of  the  school  16r  the  education  of  native  teachers  in 
Greece  or Igi rutted  witli  Mrs.  Willard,  and  was  carried  forward  tli rough 
many  ilifliculties  and  some  opposition  iVom  those  whose  aid  was 
expected.  Often  desponding  us  to  the  hnal  rctnlt  of  the  attempt, 
MrB»  Willard  laboured  bnt  the  more  /ealouj?l}%  antl  gave  largely  of 
lier  own  sub^itance  to  seenre  the  desired  ad  vantages  for  Greece. 
The  plan  wa»  ultimately  crowned  with  succei^s. 

In  1S38,  Mr«,  Willard  resigned  the  cintrge  of  the  Troy  Seminarj% 
ftud  I'ii turned  to  Hartford,  wliere  she  rcvisijd  her  celebrated  Manuai 
of  American  History,  for  the  use  of  £chools.  The  merits  of  thii 
work,  her  !?maller  Ouitcd  States  History,  and  Univcri*ai  History, 
have  been  attested  by  their  very  general  use  in  seminaries  of 
education. 

Since  1MB,  she  has  completed  the  revision  of  her  historical  works, 
revised  her  Ancient  Gen|^ra|>hy,  mid,  in  eompliance  with  mvitations, 
has  vvritten  numcraus  addresses  on  diflercnt  oocafilona,  being  mo.stty 
m  educational  ml^ects.   Two  of  these  were  wrlttea  by  request  of 
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the  Western  Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers,  and  were 
read  at  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  at  Cincinnati ;  one  in  1841, 
and  the  other  in  1843.  In  1845,  by  special  invitation,  she  attended 
the  convention  of  county  and  town  superintendents,  held  at  Syracuse. 
She  was  invited  to  take  part  in  the  public  debate;  declining  that 
honour,  the  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  to  the  number  of  ahout 
sixty,  called  on  her  at  her  lodgings,  where  she  read  to  them  a 
prepared  address.  The  principal  topic  of  it  was,  "that  women,  now 
sufl^iently  educated,  should  be  employed  and  fUmlshed  by  the  men 
as  committees,  charged  with  the  minute  cares  and  supervision  of 
the  common  schools reasoning  fh)m  the  premises  that  to  roan  it 
belongs  to  provide  for  the  children,  while  upon  woman  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  take  the  provision,  and  apply  It  economically  and 
judiciously.  These  sentiments  were  received  with  decided  appro- 
bation. 

In  the  fkll  of  the  same  year,  1845,  Mrs.  Willard  made,  with  great 
satisfkction,  an  educational  tour  through  some  of  the  southern 
counties  of  New  York ;  having  been  specially  invited  to  attend  the 
institutions  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  of  the  comnoon  schools. 
At  Monticello,  Binghampton,  Owego,  Cairo,  and  Rome,  she  aided  in 
instructing  no  less  than  five  hundred  teachers  of  these  schools,  and. 
in  manv  cases,  her  partings  with  the  young  female  teachers  were 
not  without  tears. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  prepared  fbr  the  press 
a  work  which  has  given  her  more  fame  abroad,  and  perhaps  at 
home,  than  any  of  her  other  writings.  This  work,  which  was 
published  in  the  ensuing  spring,  both  in  London  and  New  York, 
developed  the  result  of  a  study  which  has  intensely  occupied  her 
at  times  for  fourteen  years.  Its  title  is,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Motive 
Powers  which  produce  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  and  its  object 
is  nothing  less  than  to  introduce  and  to  establish  the  fkct,  that  the 
principal  motive  power  which  produces  circulation  of  the  blood  is 
not,  as  has  been  heretofore  supposed,  the  heart's  action,  that  being 
only  secondary ;  but  that  the  principal  motive  power  is  retptnOiim, 
operating  by  animal  heat,  and  producing  an  effective  force  at  the 
lungs. 

During  tlM^  spring  and  summer  of  1846,  Mrs.  Willard  made  the 
tour  of  the  southern  and  western  states,  visiting  every  one  of  them 
except  Texas.  In  every  city  she  met  her  former  pupils,  who  gave 
her  a  filial  welcome.  She  was  received  by  the  principals  of  schools 
and  those  employed  in  education  as  an  ^'educationalist and  as 
such,  was  invited  to  visit  and  to  address  schools,  where,  in  many 
instances,  she  received  public  testimonials  of  consideration. 

In  addition  to  the  compends  of  history  which  she  has  written, 
she  has  invented,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  impressing 
chronology  on  the  mind  by  the  eye,  two  charts  of  an  entirely  original 
character;  one  called  "The  American  Chronograph ic  for  American 
History,'*  and  the  other  fbr  universal  history,  called  the  "Temple 
of  Time."  In  the  latter,  the  course  of  time  firom  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  thrown  into  perspective,  and  the  parts  of  this  vast 
subject  wrought  into  unity,  and  the  most  distinguished  characters 
which  have  appeared  in  the  world  are  set  down,  each  in  his  own 
time.  This,  in  the  chart,  is  better  arranged  fbr  the  memory,  than 
would  be  that  of  the  place  of  a  city  on  a  map  of  the  world. 

In  1849,  she  published  "Last  Leaves  from  American  Histoiy 90a- 
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tuning  an  Iritercatlng  a£<!Ount  of  the  Mexieari  War,  and  of  California. 

Tlie  poetlCAl  compositions  of  Mrs.  Willard  are  few,  and  are  cbicflf 
compriiMsd  la  a  &im}{  volume^  printed  iti  1830. 

WILLIAMS,  ANNA, 

Was  tlic  daughter  of  a  stirgeoti  and  physician,  in  Soutli  Wales, 
where  she  was  boni,  in  170 1>.  She  went  with  hev  fdther  to  Lotidoi), 
In  1830,  when,  from  some  failing  in  his  and^rtaklng^  he  was  re- 
duced to  great  pavortjr.  In  VifH^  MhA  Williams  lofit  her  sight  by 
a  CAtaract,  which  prevented  her,  in  a  great  mea-siire,  from  B^sisting 
her  fhther;  but  she  still  retained  her  fondness  for  literature,  and 
what  13  more  extraordinary,  her  wkili  in  the  use  of  lier  needle.  In 
she  puhitshed  the  ^^Llfe  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  Notes, 
Irana lilted  fvmn  the  French."  She  was  assiKted  by  her  friends  in 
this  work,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  she  derived  much  pecuniary 
ad  vantage  from  it.  Soon  afler  ihlB,  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Johnaon  became 
Interested  in  her,  and  at  Dr.  Johnson's  requefjt  an  operation  was 
performed  on  her  eyes,  but  withotit  success;  and  from  that  time, 
even  after  hts  wife's  death,  she  remained,  almost  eonstanily  an  in* 
mate  of  JohtUion's  house.  Her  c!ircum3tanecfl  were  improved  in  the 
last  years  of  her  life,  by  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  prose  and 
verse,  and  by  some  other  means,  arid  the  friendship  and  kindncfli 
of  John^n  continued  unalterable.  She  died  at  his  houae  In  Bolt- 
court,  Fleet  Street,  aged  seventy -seven, 

WILLIAMS,    HELEN  MAEIA, 

Was  hom,  in  1762,  in  the  north  of  England,  and  was  ushered 
into  public  notiee  by  Dr.  Kippin,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Eetweeti 
1782  and  1/88,  she  published  **Edwin  and  El  trad  a,"  ''An  Ode  to 
Peaee»"  and  otiter  poems.  In  1790  she  settled  in  Paris,  and  became 
intimate  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  Girondists,  and,  in  1794,  was 
imprisoned,  and  nearly  shared  their  fate.  She  escaped  to  Switzer- 
land, but  relumed  to  Paris  in  1797,  and  died  there  in  1827. 

She  wrote  "Julia,  a  Novel,"  "Letter?t  from  France,"  "Tmvels  In 
Switzerland,"  **A  Narrative  of  Events  in  Franee/^  antl  "A  Transla- 
tion  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpiatvd's  Personal  Narrative,"  Miss 
Williams  possessed  a  strong  mind,  fnueh  historical  aeumeu,  and 
ip*eat  industry,  though  her  religious  setitiments  were  not  free  from 
iiome  errors  of  the  period.  As  a  poetess  t^he  had  little  more  than 
soma  facility  and  the  talent  inseparable  fhjm  a  cultivated  taste. 

WILSON,  MES., 

Am  Englishwoman,  who  deserves  an  honoured  place  among  the 
dlstingulsUed  of  her  j^e^t,  for  her  noble  self-saeriGee  in  going  oot 
to  Indiii,  to  Introduce  the  light  of  female  ethication  into  that  region 
of  moral  darkness.  She  also  founded  The  first  orphan  refuge,  or 
asylum  for  female  native  chUdren,  estabUslied  under  the  iiritiiiih, 
sceptre  in  the  East.  This  beg^inniKg  of  female  histruction  was  in- 
trotluced  but  little  more  than  tiiirty  years  a^o  j  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  held  rich  possessions  and  controlling  power  in  India  for 
more"  than  a  century,  yet  no  man  had  sought  to  remedy  or  remoTO 
the  horrible  degradation  and  ignorance  of  the  female  sex.  The  spirit 
i>f  sel3«dines5  or  sin  reiguc<l  par;iinount  in  the  hearts  of  men  j  and 
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their  ^'enniity''  to  the  moral  or  intellectual  influence  of  women  wwb, 
and  is  stUU  there  wrought  out  in  the  most  awfVil  oppressions  and 
brutal  practices  the  corrupt  mind  can  devise.  Mrs.  Wilson  has  done 
much,  for  she  made  the  beginning.  We  glean  the  following  par- 
ticulars fVom  an  article  in  *«Chambers*  Jonmal,"  written,  evidently, 
by  a  lady.  She  tells  us  that  Mrs.  Wilson,  then  Miss  Cook,  went 
out  to  India  in  1821. 

"Up  till  this  time,  the  education  of  natives  had  been  confined  to 
boys,  for  whom  a  number  of  schools  had  been  opened ;  and  as  no 
attempt  at  conversion  was  allowed,  there  was  no  pr^ndice  against 
them.  One  of  the  most  benevolent  founders  of  schools  for  boys  was 
David  Hare,  a  person  who,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune 
in  that  city,  determined  to  spend  it  there  instead  of  in  his  native 
land ;  and  not  only  did  he  spend  his  money,  but  his  life,  in  bene- 
fitting the  city  where  he  had  so  long  resided.  These  attempts,  as 
we  have  said,  met  with  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives; 
on  the  contrary,  they  warmly  seconded  them,  and  the  schools  were 
crowded  with  boys  willing  to  learn  after  the  English  fashion  instead 
of  their  own ;  but  the  prejudices  against  educating  females  were  not 
to  be  so  easily  overcome.  For  the  woman,  no  education  of  any  kind 
but  Kuch  as  related  to  making  a  curry  or  a  pillau  had  ever  been 
deemed  necessary.  As  long  as  infancy  and  childhood  lasted,  she 
was  the  pet  and  plaything  of  the  family ;  and  when,  with  girlhood, 
came  the  domestic  duties  of  the  wife,  she  entered  on  them  unpre- 
pared by  any  previous  moral  training.  All  intellectual  acquirements 
were  out  of  place  for  one  who  was  not  the  companion,  but  the 
drudge  and  slave  of  her  husband ;  and  the  more  ignorant  she  was, 
the  less  intolerable  would  be  the  confinement  and  monotony  of 
her  life.  In  India,  all  females  above  the  very  lowest  ranks,  and  of 
respectable  character,  are  kept  in  seclusion  after  betrothment ;  and 
after  marriage,  none  of  any  rank,  except  the  very  highest,  are 
exempt  fh>m  those  duties  which  we  should  consider  menial,  though 
not  really  so  when  kept  in  due  bounds.  A  wife  can  never  be 
degraded  by  preparing  her  husband's  repast;  but  it  is  humiliating 
to  be  considered  unworthy  to  partake  of  it  with  him,  and  not  even 
to  1)6  permitted  to  enliven  it  with  her  conversation.  Those  females, 
again,  whose  station  is  not  high  enough  to  warrant  the  privileges 
of  seclusion,  present  a  picture  painful  to  contemplate ;  the  blessing 
of  liberty  cannot  make  up  for  the  incessant  toil  and  drudgery  to 
which  they  are  invariably  condemned ;  and  the  alternations  of  the 
climate,  added  to  the  exposure,  render  the  woman  in  the  prime  of 
life  a  withered  crone,  either  depressed  into  an  idiot  or  irritated  into 
a  virago.  Though  in  the  present  day  something  has  been  effected 
in  the  way  of  elevating  the  social  position  of  the  Hindoo  female, 
thirty  years  ago  even  that  little  was  considered  unattainable.  It 
was  evident  that  while  one  entire  sex  remained  so  utterly  uncared 
for,  the  instruction  of  the  other  would  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effects :  and  that  if  India  was  to  be  regenerated,  her  female  as  well 
as  her  male  population  must  be  instructed.  The  task  was  difficult ; 
for  whilst  the  government  was  indifferent,  the  natives  of  India  were 
all  strongly  opposed  to  any  measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition, 
social  or  intellectual,  of  their  women.  One  zealous  friend,  however, 
devoted  herself  to  the  task.  The  work  was  to  be  done,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  did  it. 

Animated  with  a  determination  to  spare  no  personal  exertion,  she 


tiM  herself  trained  ta  tha  hn&iu(^^  of  gcnL^ral  jnstraction,  mad  did 
dot  fear  tlie  DtFccts  of  an  Iridtan  climate,  Phyi^lcaJIv,  inomlty,  and 
intelluftually,  she  was  fHted  for  Iier  task.  Her  benltb  wn*  excdiem  i 
her  spirit!*  elantic  j  her  temper  pveii ;  Jier  mituJ  rkHr^  quick,  and 
shrewd ;  her  marijiers  tiiuFt  engaging^  tliougii  dignified ;  and  her 
will  mdomitable.  On  arriving  in  India,  her  Urnt  ettbrtii  were  devoted. 
to  acfiuiring  a  knowledge  of  Bengalee,  the  languflge  of  the  natlvt! 
of  Calcutta ;  and  as  soon  as  ^ha  coulrl  rnaki;  lierself  understood  by 
those  fLmniid  her,  i^be  took  up  her  abode  in  the  midst  of  the  naTlvQ 
populfttion,  and  courted  and  encouraged  pnpilf?.  Slowly  and  kus* 
piciouely  they  came  in,  attracted  by  a  small  prtitnity  each  received 
fti  a  reward  for  daily  attendiinee^  Jn  lime  others  followed  thelf 
example^  and  a  tidiooJ  wbicli  eontd  Bcareely  be  mid  to  aspire  tQt| 
the  liignjty  of  rugged,  being  Uterrrliy  a  waived  one.  wa*  established. 
The  premirics  i[>ccupied  by  Mrs,  Wil.non  wore  so  confined,  that  wlien 
the  ptcct  not  the  learning,  attracted  more  pupils,  t^he  mis  obliged 
to  open  clasises  in  various  parts  of  the  ba^^aar,  and  go  from  one  to 
the  ochyr.  This  occasioned  mnch  loss  of  time  j  and  none  but  those 
of  the  very  lowest  rank  c^uld  be  entitled  even  by  a  fee  to  attend 
the  srhixiL  Any  one  lefis  eitrneBt  would  have  lost  heart,  and  been 
disgusted  to  tind  that  all  her  efforts  were  to  be  so  confined,  13 ui 
Mt6£  Cook  iiop^d,  and  tms^ttid,  and  dct^rniined  to  remedy  what 
appeared  remedtabie.  She  was  convinced  that  a  laxge  hou^>,  in  a 
more  ruBpcctable  part  of  the  native  town,  wotdd  be  one  mcians  of 
attracting  pupils  of  rather  a  higher  caf^te?  btkI  she  detenu incd  to 
^curii}  this.  A  rajah,  who  at  that  time  was  anxious  to  puy  eonrfi 
to  tiic  government,  prej^entt^d  the  "Ladies'  So{.iety  for  Promoting 
Native  Female  Education"  witJi  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  very  eligible 
steuation;  a  Enroftcaii  gentleman  fumi^bed  the  plan,  and  kindly 
superintended  the  erection  of  the  buildingi^ :  and  iti  about  five  yean 
after  lier  hrfit  arrival  in  Calcutta,  Mrs.  Wilson  took  po*rM;6sion  of  th9 
Central  School,  a  io-igc,  Qirj%  and  handsome  abtxlc.  Five  years  hadi 
accEiscutfied  the  nutivet;  to  the  anomaly  of  teaching  giris,  and  a 
somewhat  better  class  than  had  at  lirst  attended  were  now  to  he 
Been  congregated  round  their  energetic  teacher,  seated  cross -legfred 
on  tlte  floor,  tracing  their  crabbed  characters  on  a  slate ;  reading 
in  HotLorou^  voii^es  the  trantslations  of  the  parables  and  ndracks; 
or  even  chanting  bynmB,  also  translated.  Still  none  came,  unlest 
brought  by  the  women  who  were  employed  to  go  the  rounds  of 
the  bastaar  in  the  morning,  and  who  received  so  mneb  for  each 
child  i  bribery  alone  en8ured  attendance ;  and  none  of  the  pupils 
remained  more  than  two  or  three  years  at  the  most.  As  for  ihe 
iiaUve§  of  the  upper  cla^i^,  all  atternpts  to  gain  a  footing  amongst 
them  proved  total  failures.  The  examinations  of  the  school  were 
attended  by  all  the  native  gentlemen  of  rank  who  professed  to  take 
an  interest  in  edueatiou ;  but  none  of  them  favoured  it  sufficiently 
to  desire  it*  l>eneiits  for  his  own  daughters,  though  Mrs.  Wilson 
offered  to  attend  them  prtvaleltf^  when  not  engaged  in  the  dutiea 
of  the  gebool.  At  length  the  ?ame  rajah  who  had  given  the  ground 
informed  her  that  his  young  wift?  insisted  on  learning  English*  fehe 
had  already  learned  to  read  and  write  Bengalee;  but  ns  tlds  did 
Bot  satisfy  her,  he  requested  Mrs.  Wilson *«  sen'iees,  whleh  were 
immediately  given;  and  «be  found  her  pupil  a  very  apt  scholar, 
eager  fur  information  of  all  kinds.  In  ihe  course  of  a  l\;w  weeks, 
the  lady  succeeded  In  obtaining  her  husband's  permission  to  visit 
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Mrs.  Wilson  at  the  Central  School,  and  to  be  introdnced  to  kmiw 
more  English  ladles. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  lessons  were  discontinued ;  her  hnshand  M 
Into  well-merited  disgrace.  This,  however,  was  the  first  and  Ink 
pupil  Mrs.  Wilson  had  in  the  highest  ranks,  but  the  disappdotmeit 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  accomplishment  of  aootte 
scheme,  perhaps  more  important,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  la&n 
character,  namely,  the  establishment  of  an  asylum  for  female  erpbaD& 
We  cannot  here  detail  the  several  circumstances,  apparently  mrtai- 
tous,  to  us  evidently  providential,  which  contributed  to  the  safioeN 
of  this  scheme,  nor  relate  all  the  noble  efforts  made  by  Mrs.  WilsQA 
to  promote  its  accomplishment,  suffice  it  to  say  that  as  soon  M 
suitable  buildings  at  Agiparah,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Cakiatta, 
were  completed,  "Mn.  Wilson  removed  thither  with  her  laige  orphan 
family,  and  discontinued  her  attendance  at  the  day  schools,  sod 
almost  her  connexion  with  the  outer  world.  All  vdthin  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  establishment  professed  Christianity;  and  no  more 
enticing  example  to  follow  its  precepts  could  have  been  afforded 
than  Mrs.  Wilson's  conduct  displayed.  Her  great  aim  and  ol^ 
in  educating  the  native  girl  was  to  elevate  the  native  woman;  not 
merely  to  teach  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the  needle^ 
etc.,  but  to  purify  the  mind,  to  subdue  the  temper,  to  raise  her  In 
the  scale  of  being,  to  render  her  the  companion  and  helpmate  of 
her  husband,  instead  of  his  slave  and  drudge.  Many  of  the  Enio- 
I>ean  patronesses  of  distinction,  as  so<m  as  they  heard  of  the  plan 
of  an  Orphan  Refbge,  hailed  it  as  a  most  admirable  one  for  rearing 
a  much  better  class  of  ladies'-maids  or  ayahs  than  was  generally  to 
be  found  in  Calcutta,  and  who  could  speak  English  withal ;  but  Uiey 
little  comprehended  Mrs.  Wilson's  scheme.  She  did  not  educate  for 
the  benefit  of  the  European,  but  of  the  native.  A  few  of  the  most 
intelligent  were  taught  to  read  and  write  English,  but  all  knowledge 
was  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language ;  and  none 
were  allowed  to  quit  the  reAige  until  they  were  sought  in  marriage 
by  suitable  native  Christians,  or  till  their  services  were  required  to 
assist  in  forming  other  orphan  retreats.  As  soon  as  the  dwellings 
were  finished,  a  place  of  worship  was  erected,  and  steps  taken  to 
induce  a  missionary  and  his  wife  to  proceed  to  India  to  preside 
over  this  singular  establishment.  For  all  these  undertakings  fhnds 
were  never  wanting ;  and  though  their  avowed  purpose  was  to  spread 
Christianity,  many  rich  and  influential  natives  contributed  to  them, 
and  one  Brahmin  of  high  caste,  when  bequeathing  a  handsome  sum, 
said  he  did  so  under  the  conviction  that  their  originator  was  more 
than  human.  Before  all  Mrs.  Wilson's  plans  were  brought  to  ma- 
turity, many  had  gone  and  done  likewise ;  and  influential  societies  of 
various  denominations  were  formed  to  promote  female  education  in  the 
East.  There  are  now  several  Orphan  Refuges  in  Calcutta,  and  one  in 
almost  every  large  station  in  India.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak 
of  these :  I  wish  only  to  record  whence  they  all  sprung,  and  who 
led  the  way  in  the  good  and  great  work.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  no  longer 
with  her  lambs,  but  her  deeds  do  follow  her;  and  wherever  the 
despised  and  outcast  native  female  child  may  hereafter  find  a 
Christian  home,  and  receive  a  Christian  training,  she  should  be 
taught  to  bless  the  name  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  as  the  first  originator  of 
the  philanthropic  scheme. 
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WINCHELSEA,  ANNE»   COUNTESS  OF, 

Wa3  the  daughter  of  Sir  Willlani  Kingsmltl,  of  Sidmonton,  in 
tie  cottnty  of  ^oLithampton,  She  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  Duchess 
York,  !i(5Cond  wife  of  James  If.*  and  married  Heneage,  Earl  of 
Wlnehalsea,  who  al^rward^  succeeded  io  the  hereditary  dele.  She 
died  August  5th,  1720^  without  leaving  any  children.  Wordsworth 
^freaks  highly  of  her  poem  en,! led  **A  Ncx'turrial  Kevcrie/*  Another 
of  Iier  poem«  waa  addressed  to  "The  S>pleea»"  A  collection  of  th©f 
counttias'ft  poems  was  printed  In  London^  together  with  a  tragedy, 
never  acted,  *!ntitlcd  "Aristomencs/'  Mr.  Chariibem  remarks  Of  her 
'poetry,  and  it  jthould  not  be  forgotten  that  ?he  was  the  l\rst  English-^ 
worn  an  wJio  attempted  to  aacerid  the  Paniassian  heights — **Her  lines 
»ro  smoothly  vorsitied^  and  possess  a  tone  of  calm  and  contempla- 
tive feeling/* 

WINCKEL,  THERESA  EMILIA  HENEIETTA, 

Was?  boru  at  Dresden^  in  178 1,  and  was  celebrated  for  ber  copies 
of  the  old  masters.  She  la  &s.ld  to  have  been  uue(|uaUed  in  the 
copies  sbe  made  of  Correggio's  works.  She  w^nt  to  Paris,  with 
lier  mother,  in  IMB^  and  spent  her  trme  while  in  th*U  city  in 
studying  the  workK  of  art  with  which  It  abounds.  Iler  letters 
fh>m  Paris  have  been  puhliiihed,  and  she  also  viTOte  many  article i 
for  periodicals.  She  begao  the  study  of  tbe  art  of  painting,  at 
first,  for  ber  own  gratiticatioo ;  hut  her  mother  losing  her  fortune^ 
Heorietta  Bupported  them  both  by  her  owti  exertioEm. 

WINTER,   LUCRETIA  WTLHELMINA, 

^Hek  maiden  ncime  was  Yan  Merken,)  was  born  In  1745^  in 
Amsterdam,  Holland.  She  was  married  to  the  poet  Nk'olau^  Simon 
Winter^  with  whose  writings  a  great  deal  of  her  poetry  was  pub* 
liahed.  She  was  a  poetess  of  tiao  Dutch  school;  all  her  verses  bear 
the  impress  of  labour^  and  the  markn  of  a  great  deal  of  polishing. 
She  wrote  the  two  epics,  "David,"  and  *'Germanicus/'  and  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  poeras^  published  in  1793.  She  died  in 
1795,  at  Ley  den,  Holland. 

WOFFINGTON,  MAEGARET, 

An  actress,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  elegance,  and  talent,  was  bom 
At  0ubhn  in  1718.  She  acted  in  the  London  and  Dublin  Theatre?, 
and  was  very  educIl  admired.  She  woi^  BpHghtly,  good  humoured, 
and  charitable;  and  her  society  was  songiit  by  the  gravest  and 
most  Itianied  persons.   She  died  in  London,  in  1760. 

WOLF,  ARNOLDINA, 

A  NATfVB  of  Cassel,  in  Gemmny,  was  Iwrn  in  17C9.  Her  father 
was  an  officer  in  Ihe  Hessiiin  gov^ernmeni ;  but  he  died  while  she 
wa»  quite  young.  When  she  whb  about  eighteen^  $hc  was  attacked 
by  B  very  painful  disease,  which  prevented  her  fVom  sloepin^  for 
nearly  twenty-six  weeks.  Slie  alleviated  hur  suifeTiogs  by  repeating 
and  composing  poetry.  The  poems  she  composed  while  la  thU 
ftlate  were  published  in  17^!$^.  At  length  F^he  fell  into  an  apparent 
itttfci  of  insensibility,  in  which  sbe  bm^ly  seemed  to  live;  but  sim 
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could  hear,  and  was  conscious  of  a  great  dread  lest  she  should  be 
buried  alive.  In  four  weeks  she  b^an  to  recover,  and  in  time 
regained  her  health.  She  married,  in  1791,  Mr.  Wolf,  by  whom 
she  had  nine  children.  She  died,  in  1820,  at  Smalcalden.  Her 
IK)cms  and  an  account  of  her  illness,  were  published  by  Dr.  Wiss. 

WOLF,  MRS., 

A  GERMAN  actress,  who,  like  her  husband,  immortalized  herself 
on  the  stage,  and,  like  him,  enjoyed,  during  her  lifetime,  the  most 
glorious  triumph.  She  united  to  a  tall  figure,  an  expressive  phys- 
iognomy, and  a  noble,  dignified  carriage.  Her  pliant  organs  of 
speech  rendered  her  utterance  very  easy,  and  she  had  cultivated 
highly  this  part  of  her  art.  Thus  she  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
tragedy,  in  which  she  represented  with  success  the  first  heroines. 
Instances  of  her  characters  are:  Iphigenia,  Stella,  Mary  Stuart. 
Queen  Elizabeth;  the  Princess,  in  Schiller's  "Bride  of  Messina;" 
Clara,  in  Goi^the's  *'Egmont;*'  Adhelheid,  in  Goethe's  "Tasso;" 
Eboli,  in  Schiller's  <*Don  Carlos;"  Sappho,  in  Grillparzer's  drama 
of  this  name;  and  others.  But  she  has  also  succeeded  in  cheerful 
and  naff  parts.  Everywhere,  she  betrayed  a  deep  study  of  her 
part,  a  true  conception  of  the  whole,  and  a  delicate  taste  for 
poetical  beauties ;  moreover,  her  gestures  were  animated  by  charm- 
ing grace,  and  she  knew  how  to  transport  the  spectator  in  those 
moments  which  the  poet  had  chosen  for  bis  peculiar  triumphs.  Her 
declamation  was  not  to  be  excelled,  and  still  did  not  appear  at 
all  like  art;  she  was  also  able,  by  her  costume,  to  beautify  and 
call  into  existence  the  artificial  character  which  she  represented. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolf  were  engaged  at  the  theatre  at  Berlin ;  and 
the  public  though  accustomed  to  Fleck  and  ZofHand,  and  Mrs. 
Bcthmann,  knew  how  to  appreciate  this  rare  couple,  and  rewarded 
them  with  those  distinguished  marks  of  approbation  which  they 
so  richly  deserved. 

WOOD,  JEAN, 

Was  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Moncure.  a  Scotch  clergyman 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  the 
first  progenitor  of  the  numerous  Virginia  families  bearing  his  name. 
He  possessed  considerable  talents,  which  4iis  third  daughter,  Jean, 
inherited.  She  was  very  intellectual,  and  highly  gifted  with  poetical 
and  musical  genius.  Of  poetry,  she  has  left  some  beautiful  spec- 
imens, which  it  is  in  contemplation  to  publish,  as  they  are  sufHciently 
numerous  to  constitute  a  small  volume,  and  well  worth  being  put 
into  such  a  form. 

Though  entirely  self-taught,  she  played  with  taste  and  skill  on 
the  guitar,  the  piano,  and  the  spinet,  an  instrument  much  in  vogue 
in  her  day ;  indeed,  so  thoroughly  did  she  make  herself  acquainted 
with  it,  that  she  has  been  known  to  employ  her  ingenuity  very 
successfully  in  restoring  an  injured  one  to  complete  order  and  har- 
mony; and  such  was  her  energy  of  character  and  perseveiance  in 
whatever  she  undertook,  that  when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overset  in  a  carriage,  and  break  her  right  wrist,  she  quickly  learned 
to  use  her  left  hand  in  working,  and  even  to  write  with  it,  not 
only  Ugibli/  but  neatly^  and  this  when  she  was  past  sixty! 

The  early  part  of  Mrs.  Wood's  life  was  tinged  with  romance. 
At  seventeen,  slie  reciprocated  the  ardent  attachment  of  a  young 
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gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  they  became  engaged;  but  their 
union  was  prevented  by  her  relations,  because  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic.  When  they  separated,  they  exchanged  vows  never  to 
wed  others;  so  that  years  afterwards,  when  addressed  by  General 
James  Wood  fonce  Governor  of  Virginia,)  she  declined  his  pro- 
posals, and  bidding  her,  as  he  thought,  "a  long  and  last  adieu," 
he  proceeded  to  the  west,  intending  to  join  In  the  war  against  the 
Indians.  Before  his  departure,  he  made  a  will,  bequeathing  her. 
In  case  of  his  death,  all  his  property.  Fate,  however,  alotted  him 
a  brighter  destiny ;  for  Miss  Moncure  having  been  informed  that 
her  first  lover  had  broken  his  pledge  and  wedded  another,  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  a  cousin,  with  whom,  since  the  death  of  her 
parents,  she  frequently  resided,  and  consented  to  marry  Mr.  Wood  j 
and  not  until  after  their  union,  did  she  discover  that  she  had  been 
deceived  I 

In  the  meanwhile.  Mr.  —  hearing  of  her  marriage,  considered 
himself  absolved  from  his  promise,  and  also  entered  the  bands  of 
matrimony;  and  here  it  is  worth  while  to  mention  a  remarkable 
coincidence  in  their  subsequent  history. 

Mrs.  Wood  had  an  only  child — ^a  daughter— who  was  extremely 
intelligent  until  four  years  old,  but  was  then  seized  with  convul- 
sions, and  owing  to  their  frequent  occurrence,  grew  up  an  idiot; 
and  Mrs.  Wood's  first  lover,  Mr.  — ,  of  Maryland,  had  a  son  in  a 
similar  state. 

Mrs.  Wood  devoted  herself  to  this  ill-fated  daughter  with  all  ot 
a  mother's  tenderness  and  zeal,  and  many  of  her  poetical  effu&ions 
allude  most  touchingly  to  the  deep  aifectidn  she  bore  her,  and  her 
anxiety  she  suffered  on  her  account.  She  lost  her  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  bewailed  her  death  as  if  she  had  been  of  those  whom 
God  endows  with  the  blessings  of  intellect  and  beauty.  After  this 
event,  and  the  decease  of  General  Wood,  she  removed  ft-om  the 
pleasant  shades  of  Chelsea  to  Richmond,  and  there  spent  the  re* 
mainder  of  her  days  in  works  of  usefulness  and  charity.  There^ 
aided  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Chapman,  the  Lady  of  a  British  officer, 
she  founded  a  society  for  assisting  indigent  widows  and  children./ 
It  was  termed,  the  "Female  Humane  Association  of  the  City  of 
Richmond,"  and  under  that  title  was  incorporated  by  the  Legisla^ 
ture  of  Virginia,  in  1811.  Some  years  afterwards  it  changed  its 
purpose,  and  exclusively  appropriated  its  efforts  and  finances  to  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  female  orphan  children.  Mrs.  Wood,  was 
elected  president,  and  continued  untiringly  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  arduous  duties  of  that  station  until  her  death,  in  the  sixty - 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wood,  her  pastor  and  friend,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  formed  a  society  of  ladies  to  work  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  students  of  divinity  in  Hampden -Sydney  College,  and  gave 
it  the  appellation  of  the  "Jean  Wood  Association." 

WORTLEY,   LADY  EMMELINE  STUART, 

Is  a  well-known  English  poetess,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land, and  wife  of  the  Hon.  Stuart  Wortley.  She  has  written  a  great 
deal,  and  with  remarkable  rapidity — principally  poetry,  although  she 
has  published  one  or  two  novels,  which  have  not  been  very  sucr 
cessful.  Her  poems  would  fill  more  than  a  dozen  volumes;  they 
are  "The  Knight  and  the  Enchantress,"  published  in  1882 ;  "Londor 


at  Night,  tttid  other  poems,"  in  1834i  "The  TiUflge  Churchyard,"  m 
1835;  "The  Vlais^naryi"  in  1837;  "Lays  of  Leisure,**  in  1838;  accounii 
of  her  travels,  and  many  occasional  pDems.  Slie  ccrtalnJy  CTinm 
unusual  facili^  in  versification,  but  more  ears  and  ilnisli  woulti  t« 
an  improvcmcut  to  her  style.  Some  of  her  shorter  pciems  display 
briliiancy  of  imiiglnation,  and  when  her  theme  is  new  and  inspiriog, 
she  becoraea  impflssioned  and  pathetic.  Her  poems  on  Amenta 
ait&fEt  the  power  of  her  genius  as  well  as  the  kindness  of  her  heart, 
Lady  Stunrt  Wort  Icy  made  the  tour  of  the  United  States  in  lB4Cf -.'iO. 
She  cotitdbuied  a  niimber  of  poems  on  the  suliject  of  her  truv^li 
to  different  periodicals,  and  early  in  1&51,  her  *'Truvels  In  the  Dtuied 
States*'  appeared.  The  work  evinces  a  very  diiTerent  spirit  ftom  lb« 
recorded  opinions  of  Mrs,  Trollopc  and  Miss  Mariineau*  Lady  Stuart 
Wortky  ia  a  woman  of  refined  manners  and  higlilj'^  cultivated  in- 
leliect  i  there  is  f^cnuine  goodness  of  heart  shown  in  her  writiupj 
her  records  of  what  she  sees  and  bears  alvvAys  hring^  out  e3cpressi<ons 
of  feelings  and  hopes  that  do  honour  to  human  nature.  These  gtT« 
value  tu  her  works. 


X  ANTIPPE, 

Wife  of  Socrates,  the  Athenian  philosopher,  was  remarkable  fhf 
the  moroiseness  and  violence  of  her  temper.  It  is  said  that  So<.;rattif 
was  aware  of  her  character,  and  Kiarried  her  to  exercise  his  p^iienc^. 
She,  however,  loved  her  hushand,  and  mourned  his  death,  wkkh. 
took  place  about  398  B.C.,  with  the  deepest  ^ef.  If  we  take  itilo 
the  account  this  true  love  she  lelt  for  her  husband,  and  consider 
what  she  must  have  sufTered  while  he  was  passing  his  evenin;^s  in 
the  society  of  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Aspa^la,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  at  her  discontent.  If  his  wife  loved  hinn  it  must  have  been 
for  his  mind,  as  he  was  not  endow^ed  with  attractions  that  win  the 
eye  and  fancy  of  a  woman ;  and  thus  loving^  him,  she  must  have 
keenly  felt  the  discord  betweenrthe  wisdom  of  hi;;  teachings  and 
the  foolishness  of  his  conduct.  That  he  acknowledged  her  infiuenco 
over  him  waii  good,  is  a  suflicient  proof  of  her  true  devotion  te 
Mm  I  had  he  been  as  true  to  Ijen  he  would  have  been  a  wiser  and 
a  better  man ;  and  she,  no  doubt,  a  much  milder  as  well  as  a 
happier  womao. 


YATES,  MAEY, 

A  CELEBRATED  actpess,  whotift  maiden  name  was  Graham^  wafi 
born  about  1737.  She  made  her  theatrical  d^biit  at  Dublin,  in  1752 1 
but  succeeded  so  ill,  that  Mr*  Sheridan,  the  manager,  was  glad  to 
dissolve  her  cngngeincnt  liy  a  present.  Necessity  urged  her  to 
another  attempt ;  and  in  1754,  she  appeared  at  Drury  Lane*  London, 
but  was  not  very  Muceessful.  On  her  marriage  w^ith  Mr,  Yates, 
under  whose  instruction  her  talents  first  developed  themselves,  Mr. 
Ganick  received  her  again  at  Drury  Lane,  and  she  soon  became 
the  first  tragic  actress  of  the  day.  She  also  excelled  in  comedy. 
She  was  very  attractive  in  her  appearance,  Mra>  Yates  retired  from 
the  stage  In  1785,  and  died  in  London  in  1787, 


ZAL  ZAS. 


A  FOET^si,  DOVol-wHtt^r,  nnd  Uraniatist,  bom  at  Bristol  about 
1 75(i,  Met-  mother  was  a  milkwomau  In  that  CLiy,  and  »he  for  some 
time  excrcistd  tlie  saoie  otcupariou.  She  was  tiiught  hj  her  uiotber 
and  brotlier  to  reatl  and  to  write;  and  bavitig  bad  nppovtnnltieji 
of  ptrusiiig  Young's  Night  Tbougbta,  and  aome  of  the  works  of 
Pope,  Mlltoii,  Dryden,  mid  ShuksptMiri;,  her  tftlenls  were  called  fortbt 
and  she  produced  several  pkc(?;4  of  poetry  which  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr».  Hannah  More,  To  Hie  a^fii&tauce  mid  advice  of  that 
ladjf  she  wa5  mucb  indebted  for  the  iniprovement  of  ber  ahlUtiu^ ; 
and  under  her  patronage,  she  pubUshfd  by  strb^criptioD  a  volume 
of  poema  in  ITB5^  The  protits  of  this  work  enabled  her  to  rclin- 
qnbb  her  bnt^iuee^s,  for  thf;  congenial  employment  of  keeping  a 
circidating  library  at  Bristol  Hot  Wells,  ller  subsequent  publica- 
tions were,  a  &eeond  colkction  of  "Poems  on  Various  SnbjectB/' 
1787;  n  uhort  poem  **0n  the  Inhumanity  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  1786 1 
•*Sianzas  of  Woe/*  addressed  to  Levi  Ames,  E^^q,,  Mayor  of  Bristolp 
1790;  **Earl  Godwin,'-  an  historical  tragedy,  which  waji  performed 
at  Ihe  Bristol  and  Bath  Theatres ;  and  a  novel,  entitled  "The  Ko/al 
Captive,'*  1795,  four  voluuiea,  12mo,p  founded  on  the  history  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mmk,  imprisoned  in  the  Ba^tile,  whom  ^he 
euppoE-es  to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  T^ouis  the  Fourteenth* 
She  exj>erienced  great  encouragcinent  (Vom  tlie  public  in  the  couraa 
of  her  literary  career;  but  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  ber  patronessp 
Mrj>.  5f  ore,  which,  like  most  attiah^  of  this  kiiul,  was  carried  on  in 
a  manner  by  no  means  ercditable  to  cither  partyi  tended  somewhat 
to  injure  her  popularity.  Some  years  before  ber  death,  she  retired 
from  trade,  and  resided  with  her  fiiuiily  at  Melk^bam,  in  Wiltiibire, 
in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  seclusion.  She  died  May  8th.,  IBOd, 
leaving  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Aimther  son,  who  had  studied 
painting  as  a  profession,  and  who  appeared  to  be  a  talented  indi> 
vidual,  was  cut  off  by  a  pulmonary  diueasc,  two  or  three  year* 
pirevtoui^ly  to  the  death  of  hii$  mother^ 


Z  AID  A, 

A  Moonisii  princess,  daughter  of  Benabet,  King  of  Seville,  married 
Alfonso  the  Sixth,  King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  2aida  in  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  adopt  the  Christian  faith  by  a  dream,  in  which  St, 
Isodorus  appeared  to  her  and  persuaded  her  to  become  a  convert, 
Her  father^  when  she  acquainted  him  with  the  resolution  she  had 
formed^  made  no  objcetloufl;  but  fearful  It  might  ctuit^e  discontent 
among  his  subjects,  he  allowed  ber  to  escape  to  Leoa,  Thither 
she  fled  I  the  Christian  ^verelgna  instructed  ber  in  ihe  new  creed, 
and  had  her  baptissed  Isabel;  or,  m  Bomc  ansert,  Mar^'.  Zaida 
jjiibsequently  became  the  third  wife  of  Alfonso,  the  kingj  tbongh 
Felagius,  the  Bishop  of  Oviedo,  deniCii  that  she  was  married  to  that 
sovereign,  asserting  she  was  only  his  mistress.  She  bore  the  king 
one  son,  Don  Sane  ho,  and  died  lioon  atlenvards,  near  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century » 


ZASAEDI-BOTTIONI.  SPECIOSA, 
Was  bora  at  FoDtancllaiOt  in  the  Parmesan  territory,  a  place 
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where  there  was  iiutbiTig  to  awnken  a.  thirst  for  knowtod^u,  a 
wberu  cinultttloTi  could  not  exb%  and  >vhern  tJic  Joiidt-st  hhir^u  *i 
Frtme*3  irmnfiei:  are  never  heiiril.   Genius,  however,  iis  nut  tbesla^? 
of  pifvce  or  circuuLstintee.    Siwciosii  was  accuistoined  from  a  dM 
IQ  aifl  her  father,  a  petty  apoihcearyj  tn  tho  virork  of  hb  sitopj  it* 
the  drugs  pimQd  throngli  her  handii,  hf!r  thoughtfiil  mind  oljisnEd 
the  cheudcal  efTects,  whieh  led  to  expcrun^nt^,  exatuliiatltiTi,  rffidin|, 
She  chanced  to  become  known  to  a  lawyer  of  Pannrt»  Si^nor  Bot- 
tioni— a  correaporidenee  enauctlt  it  whhjh  ahe  displayed  the  > 
natural  eloquence  and  gmce.   She  afterwards  bft?*inio  his 
went  with  him  to  live  In  Panna,  where  there  is  no  want  of  Jt.u  ;.j 
men  or  Ubrnries.   Her  first  cme  was  to  j^tdect  ihe  best  majjturflt  aalp 
after  acquiring  a.  knowledge  of  Italizin  literature,  she  wonld  mi  iJf 
satisfied  without  studying  the  Liitin  and   Greek  authors  in  tLdf 
oiipinai  lanpuagijfi. 

SIjo  htiB  pTtblishcd  several  prose  and  poetical  works,  and  soow 
dramas,  araof^g  which  may  he  cited  "Madame  de  Maiiiteuon/'  ^dikh 
b  fonned  on  a  well -managed  plot— and  developed  by  uiiturdJy 
sustained  characitirs. 

ZANARDl,  GENTILE, 

Was  an  artist,  a  native  of  iJologna,  and  flonriahed  in  the  s^vm* 
Ucnth  centLiry,  She  wa^  instructed  liy  Marc  Aototiio  Fi'atiees<!liiDi| 
tttid  had  jin  extraordinary  talent  ia  copying  tlie  workt!  of  the  gre«t 
mftatcrs.  She  also  painted  historical  subjects  of  tujr  owti  desiga 
with  equal  taste  and  delicacy.  The  time  of  her  death  i*  m 
meutioued. 

ZAXVVISKJ,   CONST.INTIA,   PEINXESS  CZARTONTSKA, 
A  NOBLE  and  accompliiihcd  woman,  was  the  wife  of  Andrx^ 

^anwiski,  a  distiuguibhed  defender  of  the  rightB  of  Pohinil  SbQ 

died  in  1797. 

ZAPPI,  FAUSTINA, 

Was  daughter  of  the  painter  Carlo  Mazatti,  atid  wife  of  Gittm> 

haitista  Zappi,  who  was  born  in  1668,  and  died  iti  1719,  Faaetuui 

waH  heaiitiful,  and  a  pocE£^!^.  Some  of  her  sonnets  are  Tery  fine; 
She  rsisided  pnncipaily  at  Rome, 

ZENOBTA  8EPTIMIA, 

QuEBN  of  Palmyra,  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  desceudanr  of 
the  Ptolemies.  She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  the  melody  of 
her  voiee,  her  mental  talents,,  liter arj^  acquirements,  and  her  dis^ 
tingniahed  herobta  and  valotir,  ae  well  as  her  modesty  azid  chastity. 
"Her  manly  uiideratandlng,"'  says  Gibbon,  "was  aircngibened  aM 
adorned  by  study*  She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tooguc,  and 
possessed  in  equal  excel  Icueo  tlic  Gi-c4;k,  the  Syriae,  atid  the  Eg^iirian 
languages;  ^she  had  drawn  up,  for  her  own  tise^  an  epitome  of 
Oriental  history,  and  familiarly  compared  the  beautlea  of  Homer 
and  Plato,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sublimes  Longinus." 

She  married  Odenatua,  a  Saracen  prince,  who  had  raised  hinieelf  fbcrai 
a  private  station  to  the  doiidnlon  of  the  Ei3U?t;  atid  she  delighted 
in  those  exercises  of  war  and  the  chase  to  whicii  he  was  devotivd. 
Sh0  ofbeu  accompanied  her  husband  ou  long  and  todsome  tuarchetf, 
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OTi  hiirseback  or  on  tt)Q%  at  the  bead  of  his  troops;  and  many  of 
his  victories  have  bcc^a  ascribed  tu  liur  Eskill  and  'Vj^loiir, 

OdcJmtus  Wii^  ussassitmt^rd)  with  hin  sou  Uerodr  by  his  nephew 
MvQniuta,  ahotit  the  year  2(i7,  in  revenge  for  a  punishiiieut  Odenaina 
had  itiflieted  on  him.  Marantus  then  seized  uijon  the  tlironei  but 
he  had  hardly  i^umed  tbts  soYereieTi  title,  when  Zenobia,  assisted 
by  the  frienda  Df  her  husband,  wrested  the  gOTeniment  from  him, 
nnd  put  him  to  death.  For  five  years  she  (governed  Palmyra  and 
the  East  with  vigour  rt^id  ability  j  so  tJiat  by  her  suceeas  in  warlike 
expeditions;^  as  well  as  by  the  wisdom  aad  iirmness  of  her  admin- 
titration,  Hhu  aggrandize d  herj^elf  in  Asiai  ^^^^  authority  wsiA 
recognised  in  Cappaduciftt  DitUynia,  and  kgypi.  She  united  with 
the  popular  nuiiim?rs  uf  a  Konmn  princes*,  tfje  stately  pomp  of  the 
Oriental  eourta^  and  styled  herself  "Queen  of  the  East,"  Bhe  attended 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  three  Bons,  ami  frequently  showed 
them  to  her  troops,  adorned  with  the  Imperial  purple. 

Wlien  Aurelian  sueeeeded  to  the  Roman  empire,  dreading  the 
power  of  sueb  a  riviil,  and  determined  to  dispossess  her  of  som^ 
of  the  rich  provineej*  under  her  dondnion,  he  marehed,  at  Che  head 
of  a  powerful  anny^  into  Asia  j  and,  having  dcfealtjd  the  qtieen^s 
general,  Zabdas^  near  Antioch,  Zenobia  retreated  to  Emessa,  whither 
I  she  was  pursued  by  Aurelian.  Under  the  walls*  of  that  uity  unotlnT 
engagement,  comnninded  and  ani mated  by  Zetiobht  herself,  took 
placis,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  victorious-  The  unfortunate 
queen  withdrew  the  relies  of  her  forces  to  Palmyra,  her  capital, 
where  she  wna  pursued  by  Aurcllaiu  Having  cloaely  invested  the 
elty,  be  found  the  besit'ged  mnde  a  must  spirited  re^istatiee,  so 
that  although  Aurelian  appeared  confident  of  final  sneeeas,  yet  he 
fotiDd  the  cDnqnest  of  Palmyra  so  diOleuIt  that  he  proposed  very 
advantageous  otfers  to  Zenobia,  if  Bhe  would  liubmit  and  surrender 
the  eity.  She  rejected  his  terms  in  a  In^ughty  reply,  whidi,  ftlthough 
not  prudeut,  exldhtted  her  eourage  and  patriolisui  in  a  strung  liglil. 

Ailer  protracting  the  siege  as  long  a^  poissjhle,  ZenoTiia,  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender,  mounted  one  of  the  swiflejit  of  her  drom- 
edaries, and  hastened  towards  the  KujihraieJS  with  a  view  of  iicekjng 
an  asylum  in  the  Persian  territories.  Hut  being  overtaken  in  her 
tiigbt,  she  WHS  brought  back  to  Aurelian,  who  stcnily  demanded 
of  her,  how  she  dared  to  re^i^t  the  Emi^erors  of  Rome,  She  replied, 
♦*Beeause  I  eonld  not  recognise  as  sueh,  Gallienus  and  others  like 
bini ;  j^m,  alone,  I  acknowiege  as  my  eonc^ueror  and  niy  sovereign," 

At  Eme9^%  the  fhte  of  Zetiobia  wa^  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  tribunal,  at  which  Anrelian  presided.  Hearing  the  sktldierii 
eiamouring  for  her  death,  Zenohia,  according  to  Zoiiimus,  weakly 
purchased  lier  life,  with  tlie  saeriflee  of  her  weU -earned  fame,  by 
attributing  the  obstinacy  of  her  resisiAuce  to  the  advice  of  her 
ministers.  It  is  certain  that  these  men  were  put  to  death ;  and  as 
Zenobia  was  spared,  it  was  conjectured  her  accusations  drew  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  emperor  on  tlie  heads  of  her  cotinseilors  ;  but 
the  fact  has  never  been  proved.  One  of  the  victims  of  this  tnomcut 
of  cowardiee,  was  the  celebrated  Long  in  us,  who  calmly  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and  coinforting  his 
afflicted  friends.   He  was  put  to  death  in  273. 

Zenobia,  reserved  to  gniee  the  triumph  of  Aureilsn,  was  taken 
to  Rome,  which  she  entered  on  foot,  x>rccedirig  a  nnignhieent  chariot, 
deeigucd  by  her,  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  for  a  triumi>hal 
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entry  into  Rone.  She  was  bound  by  chains  of  gold,  supported  bj 
a  slave,  and  so  loaded  with  jewels,  that  she  almost  fainted  nnder 
their  weight 

Slie  was  afterwards  treated  more  hnroanely  by  the  victor,  who 
gave  her  an  elegant  residence  near  the  Tiber,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Rome,  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  lifis  as  a  Roman 
matron,  emulating  the  virtues  of  Cornelia.  Whether  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  a  Roman  senator,  as  some  have  asserted, 
is  uncertain.  Her  surviving  son,  Yhaballat,  'withdrew  into  Armenia, 
where  he  possessed  a  small  principality,  granted  him  by  the  emperor; 
her  daughters  contracted  noble  alliances,  and  her  family  was  not 
extinct  in  the  fifth  century.   She  died  about  the  year  300. 

Zenobia  had  written  a  "History  of  Egypt;"  and,  previous  to  her 
defeat  by  Aurelian,  she  intefested  herself  in  the  theological  contro- 
versies of  the  times ;  and,  either  from  policy  or  principle,  protected 
Paul  of  Samosata,  the  celebrated  unitarian  phUosopher,  whom  the 
council  of  Antioch  had  condemned.  In  estimating  her  character, 
it  may  well  be  said  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  illastrious  women 
who  have  swayed  the  sceptre  of  royalty;  in  every  virtue  which 
adorns  high  station,  as  far  superior  to  Aurelian,  as  soul  is  superior 
to  sense.  But  moral  energy  was  then  overborne  by  physical  force; 
tl|e  era  was  nnpropitious  for  the  gentle  sex ;  yet  her  triumphs  and 
fter  misfortunes  alike  display  the  wondeiflil  power  of  woman's 
spirit. 

ZOBEIDE,  OR  ZOEBD-EL-KHEMATIN, 

That  is,  the  flower  of  women,  was  the  cousin  and  wife  of  the 
celebrated  caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid.  She  was  a  beautiful,  pious, 
and  benevolent  woman,  and  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of 
Tauris,  in  Persia.  She  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  **Arabian 
Nights."   She  died  in  831. 

ZOE, 

Fourth  wife  of  Leo  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was 
mother  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  during  whose  minority,  912, 
she  governed  with  great  wisdom  and  firmness.  She  crushed  the 
rebellion  of  Constantino  Ducas,  made  peace  with  the  Saracens,  and 
obliged  the  Bulgarians  to  return  to  their  own  country.  Though, 
thus  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  her  son  and  the  people,  she  was 
obliged,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  to  retire  to  a  private 
station,  and  she  died  in  exile. 


ADDENDA. 


COHBAUX,  FANNY, 

M  bom  in  the  year  1812;  her  fatlier  was  an  EtiglighmjUi, 
gh  he  resided  much  abroad  j  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Roj^al 
Sodcty^  ^nd  publii^bed  several  iDaibematkul  and  statisticiil  works^^ 
which  pained  for  him  a  high  place  In  the  eatimation  of  Bcientllic 
ineii»  Fanny  early  manifested  a  love  for  the  line  arts,  and  when, 
flhc  being  hut  fifteen  ye^rs  of  age^  her  father*H  clrcumstauces  he- 
came  much  reduced^  and  his  mind  and  body  enfeebled  by  ill  healthy 
uha  turned  her  attention  entirely  to  painting  as  a  means  of  support 
for  herself  and  parent.  Of  her  n.Imost  unaided  struggles,  her  de- 
votion to  her  chotjen  art,  her  perbeverajice,  mtieh  might  be  said; 
l3ut  kt  it  iftifflee  that  in  1827  ,she  received  the  first  public  recogniLion 
g(  her  merit  in  the  large  silver  medal  of  the  Swicty  of  Arts,  tor 
an  original  portrait  In  miniature;  the  Tsiet  medal  for  a  copy  of 
figures  in  water-coloura  i  and  the  silver  palette  for  a  copy  of  an 
engraving.  In  the  following  year  she  agsun  obtained  the  silver  Ibis 
modal,  and  In  1830,  the  Society ^s  highest  award — the  gold  mcdult 
for  a  mlniamre  portrait.  Thenceforward  her  sueecss  a  portrait* 
painter  has  been  rapid  and  steady,  and  to  this  h ranch  of  art  she 
lias  ehit^liy  devoted  herself,  more,  perhaps,  from  neceadty  than  choice  t 
for  she  Las  a  vsgoroas  and  lively  fiiney,  and,  as  many  of  her  paint- 
ings shew,  possesses  all  the  requii^iteEs  for  exeelHng  In  imaginative 
^ul^cats.  To  hi^r  belongs  the  credit  of  having  broken  down  the 
barrier  of  custom,  which  exelnded  female  painters  from  tbc  Academy 
lectnresi  and  of  having,  solely  by  her  own  genius  and  ability, 
attained  a  high  portion  in  a  most  dilUcnlt  and  lahorioua  branch 
of  her  profession. 

But  not  only  as  m  artist  i!^  liOjiS  Corbaux  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent public  of  this  country,— her  reputation  as  a  Biblical  historio- 
graph cr  and  critic  stands  deservedly  high.  Her  deep  study  of  the 
Bibk%  chosen,  it  would  seem,  as  a  rccrcntion,  has  resulted  in  various 
papers,  communicated  to  literary  aoeieties,  and  such  perl«>dlcals  as 
the  **Atbenienm,"  and  the  "Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  in  tlie 
former  appeared  her  "Letters  on  the  Phy.sieal  Ueography  Of  the 
Exodus  and  in  tlie  latter,  a  series  of  articles  embodjing  tlie 
history  of  the  nation  termed  in  the  Bible  tlie  Rephaimf  whose 
close  connections  with  the  political  institutions  and  monumental 
history  of  Egypt  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  autiior,  whose  critical 
acumen  hiiB  thrown  much  light  in  t\d^  abBtruEe  Held  of  rematch. 


ADDENDA. 


CRIGHTON,  MISS, 

Made  her  first  appearance  on  the  English  stage  in  1852,  and 
was  at  once  recognised  as  a  singer  of  no  ordinary  power  and  ability ; 
she  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  Royal  Academy  t>f  Music,  under  the  celebrated  Manuel  Garcia, 
brother  of  Malabran  and  Yiardot,  and  master  of  Jenny  Lind.  It 
was  only  in  1847  that  Miss  Grighton  determined  on  adopting  music 
as  a  profession,  the  circumstances  of  her  father,  previous  to  that 
time,  having  been  such  as  to  render  this  devotion  of  her  talents 
unnecessary;  but  the  resolution  was  taken  in  consequence  of  his 
fortunes  having  suffered  a  wreck,  in  this  disastrous  epoch  of  mer- 
cantile history.  Miss  Crighton's  debQt  was  made  on  the  stage  of 
"Old  Drury,"  in  the  character  of  the  Princess  Isabella,  and  it  was, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  perfectly  successful.  She  at  once 
took  the  place  of  a  Prima  Donna,  and  a  brilliant  career  was  pre- 
dicted for  her,  as  her  subsequent  performances  have  fully  justified. 
"The  compass  of  her  voice,"  said  a  critic  at  the  time  of  her  ap- 
pearance, **is  from  D  in  alt  to  the  lower  G — nineteen  notes  of 
excellent  quality — rich,  round,  and  sympathetic,  in  every  way  cal- 
culated to  depict  varying  dramatic  emotion." 

OR  OS  LAND,  CAMILLA, 

Better  known  to  the  reading  public  by  her  maiden  name,  Ca- 
milla Toulmin,  was  the  daughter  of  a  London  solicitor,  who  died 
while #he  was  yet  a  child;  her  brother,  who  was  also  of  the  legal 
mnsfesdion,  and  on  whom  the  family  mainly  depended  after  the 
Hkher's  death,  followed  him  in  a  few  years  to  the  grave,  and  the 
young  Camilla,  who  had  very  early  manifested  literary  tastes  and 
abilities,  adopted  the  pen  as  a  means  of  support.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  print  was  in  the  "Book  of  Beauty,"  for  1838 ;  since  which 
time  she  has  been  a  large  and  regular  contributor  to  periodical 
literature.  She  edited  for  several  years  "La  Belle  Assemblee,"  a 
monthly  magazine  of  good  standing,  and  has  published  besides  a 
volume  of  Poems,  the  following  works: — "Lays  and  Legends  Illus- 
trative of  English  Life;"  "Partners  for  Life,  a  Christmas  Story;" 
"Stratagems,  a  Tale  for  Young  People;"  "Toil  and  Trial,  a  Story 
of  London  Life;"  "Lydia,  a  Woman's  Book;"  "Stray  Leaves  for 
Shady  Places ;"  "Memorable  Women ;"  and  "Heldreth,  the  Daughter." 
All  these  are  of  a  healthful,  moral  character ;  they  inculcate  charity 
and  benevolence,  and  cheer  the  drooping,  suffering,  and  toiling 
ones  with  words  of  hope  and  comfort.  Miss  Toulmin  changed  her 
name  in  1848,  when  she  married  ^r.  Newton  Crosland,  a  merchant 
of  London.  ^ 
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